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Lii5XJiCS.    (See  LinnL) 

LiA^E,  Charles,  but  more  generally  des- 
ignated by  his  Latiiuzed  name,  Lirmaug^ 
the  mo8t  celebrated  natmnlist  of  his  age, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  ckmmaBj  and  was  bom  May  13, 
old  style,  1707,  at  RcBsbult,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland.  His  fiither  was  fond  of  sar- 
dening,  and  his  little  domain  was  stocKed 
with  plants  not  commonly  cultivated— a 
circumstance  to  which  the  prevfdling  taste 
of  the  son  may  be  fiurly  attributed.  He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-Bchool,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  gymnasium  of  Wexio,  to 
be  educated  for  the  ministiv  ;  but,  as  he 
didiked  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  pre- 
ferred to  collect  plants  and  catch  butter- 
flies, he  remained  behind  his  fellow-pupils 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  teachers  de- 
clared to  his  father  that  he  was  only  fit 
for  a  mechanic.  The  father  sent  him  to  a 
shoemaker;  but  the  physician  Rothmann, 
having  discovered  talents  in  the  boy,  in- 
duced his  parents  to  let  him  study.  As 
botany  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  a 
support,  Linn6  was  obliged  to  study  medi- 
cine. In  1727,  he  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Lund  in  Scania,  whence  he  re- 
moved, the  foUowing  year,  to  Upsal. 
During  his  early  residence  there,  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  father's  circumstances  ex- 
posed him  to  great  difficulties,  from  which 
he  was  relieved  by  the  patronage  of  Cel- 
sius, the  theological  professor,,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  him  in  th^  botanical  garden  at  Upsal, 
and  through  whose  xecommendation  he 
obcained  some  private  pupils.  He  also 
fbraied  a  friendship  with  Artedi,  a  med- 
ical student  like  himself,  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  natural  history.  He  now,  in 
Us  24th  year^coDceived  the  idea  of  a  new 


arrangement  of  plants,  or  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  botany,  relative  to  which  he  wrote 
a  memoir,  which  was  shown  to  Rudbeck, 
the  botanical  professor,  who  was  so  struck 
with  its  ingenuity,  that  he  received  the 
author  into  his  house,  as  tutor  to  his  sons, 
and  made  him  his  assistant  in  the  office  of 
delivering  lecture&  Forty  years  before, 
Rudbeck  had  made  a  journey  to  Lapland, 
which  excited  the  cunosity  of  the  learned. 
A  new  joumev  was  now  concluded  upon, 
and,  in  1733,  Linn6  was  sent,  by  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  at  Upsal,  to  make  a  tour 
through  Lapland,  from  which  he  returned 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Fifty 
Swedish  dollars  were  thought  sufficient 
by  Linn^  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  with 
this  small  sum  he  made  a  journey  of  more 
tlian  3500  miles,  unaccompanied.  In 
1733,  he  visited  (he  mining  district  around 
Fahlun,  and  gave  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
having  formed  a  system  of  that  science, 
aflenvards  published  in  his  S^stemaJVatU' 
r(B,  While  he  was  thus  adding  to  his  repu- 
tation at  Upsal,  he  became  involved  in  a 
violent  quarrel  with  the  medical  professor, 
Nicholas  Rosen,  who  seeinl  to  have  acted 
with  a  great  deal  of  illiberality,  and  found 
means  to  prevent  Linn^  from  continuing 
his  private  lectures.  He  therefore  engaged 
in  a  scientific  tour  through  the  province 
of  DalecarHa,  and  remained  for  some 
time*  at  Fahlun,  lecturing  and  practis- 
ing medicine  with  cozisiderable  suc- 
cess. He  affain  went  to  Lapland  on  a 
mineraloeic«u  tour,  with  seven  young  men ; 
and,  in  1735,  pubUshed  a  complete  Flora 
of  this  country — a  classical  work.  In  the 
same  year,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Harderwyck,in  Holland,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  He  then  visited  Leyden, 
where  the  first  sketch  of  his  l^ifHema  Sh^ 
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r<B  was  printed  in  the  ibim  of  tables,  fiOiiiff 
12  Iblio  PW8>  He  became  acquainted 
with  John  Frederic  Gronoyiua,  Boeriiaave, 
and  John  Bunnan  of  AmBterdam ;  and  he 
then  publiahed  a  work,  entitled  ISmda- 
mania  Bakadca,  exhibiting  the  basis  of  his 
botanical  system.  Mr.  Clifford,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  made  him  su- 
perintendent of  his  garden  at  Hartecamp. 
near  Haerlem,  rich  in  curious  exotics,  or 
which  Linn^  drew  up  a  sjrstematic  cata- 
logue. In  1736,  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  Holland  with  many 
new  plants  for  Mr.  Clifibrd^s  garden,  bis 
descnption  of  which,  entided  Horlua  Cl^- 
forUanut,  with  37  plates,  was  now  publish- 
ed in  a  most  splendid  form.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Genera 
Planktrum.  In  1738,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  and,  towuxls  the  end  of 
that  year,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  setded  as  a  physician  at  Stockholm. 
At  first,  he  experienced  neglect ;  but, 
through  the  ioiuence  of  count  Tessin,  he 
WBB  appointed  physician  to  the  navy,  and 
had  a  salary  for  giving  public  lectures  on 
botany  in  the  summer,  and  on  mineralogy 
in  the  winter.  The  establishment  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  members,  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  his  reputation,  by 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities.  In  1741,  he  suc- 
ceeded Roberg  in  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Upsal,  to  which  was  added 
the  superintendence  of  the  botanic  garden, 
to  the  new  arrangement  and  augmentation 
of  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  dmd 
and  attention.  In  174$,  appeared  his 
FVtra  Suecica,  and  the  next  year  his  cata- 
logue of  Swedish  animals,  entided  Fauna 
Suedca,  He  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
secretarv  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
UpsaL  In  1746,  an  honorary  medal  of  him 
was  struck  at  the  expense  of  some  noble- 
men ;  and,  i%  1747,  he  wna  nominated 
royal  archiater.  Through  his  influence, 
many  young  namndists  were  sent  to  ex- 
plore various  countries ;  and  to  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science  we  owe  the  discove- 
ries in  natural  history  made  by  Kalm,  Os- 
beck,  Haaselquist  and  Loefling.  He  was 
employed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  de- 
scribe her  museum  at  Drotmingholm, 
when  he  made  a  new  scientific  arrange- 
-  ment  of  the  sheik  contained  in  it  About 
1751,  he  published  his  PkUosopMa  Bokmr 
ico,  and,  in  1753,  his  Species  Planiarun^ 
containing  a  description  of  every  known 
plant,  ananffed  according  to  the  sexual 
syacem.  This  woric  of  Linn6,  which  Hal- 
ler  terms  his  Mcuimum  Ojptu  d  JEUmum, 


i^ipeared  oriyinaUy  in  two  yoluitfBa^  8va  ; 
but  the  edition  published  by  WHldenow 
at  Berlin,  1799—1810,  is  extended  to  ten 
volumes.  In  1753,  this  great  natunJiat 
vna  created  a  knight  of  the  polar  star— an 
honor  never  before  bestowea  on  a  literary 
man.  In  1761,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  nobility.  Literary  honors  were 
also  conferred  on  him  by  scientific  socie- 
ties in  foreign  countries.  In  1768,  he  com- 
pleted the  plan  of  his  SyHema  Natwrtt^ 
which,  through  successive  editions,  had 
been  enlar^d  to  three  octavo  volumes. 
Linn^  acquired  a  moderate  degree  of  op- 
ulence, sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  and  mansion'  at  Hammar- 
by,  near  Upsal,  where  he  chiefhr  resided 
during  the  last  15  years  of  his  life.  There 
he  had  a  museum  of  natural  history,  on 
which  he  gave  lectures,  and  to  which  he 
was  constantiy  making  additions,  -  from 
the  contributions  of  travellers  and  men  of 
science  in  various  parts  of  the  worid. 
His  h^fdth,  during  a  great  part  of  bis  Hfe, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
vigor  and  activity ;  but  in  May,  1774,  he 
had  an  apoplectic  attack,  wmch  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious  part 
of  his  professorial  duties,  and  close  his 
literary  labors.  A  second  attack  occurred 
in  1776,  and  he  afterwards  experienced  a 
third ;  but  his  death  did  not  take  place 
till  January  11, 1778.  Berades  his  works 
on  natural  history,  he  published  a  classi- 
fied Materia  Medico,  and  a  systematie 
treatise  on  nosology,  entided  Genera  Mor" 
hornnL  Few  men  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence have  shown  such  boldness,  zeal, 
activity  and  sagacity  as  Linn^  :  natural 
science  is  under  unspeakable  obligations 
to  him,  though  the  different  systems  es- 
tablished by  him  may  be  superseded  by 
more  perfect  one&  Charles  AlV,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  1819,  ordered  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  him  in  his  native  place. 
By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
at  Fahlun,  he  had  a  son  and  four  dauj^h- 
ters.  The  former,  Charles  von  Linn^  jun. 
was  joint-professor  of  botany,  and  afier- 
vrards  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal. 
He  yrss  well  acquainted  with  science,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  no  discoveries 
of  importance.  On  his  death,  without 
issue,,  in  1783,  the  fiunily  became  extinct 
— Elizdbeih  Christina  van  Linn^,  one  of 
the  dauffhtera  of  the  great  naturalist, 
studied  botany,  and  became  known  by 
her  discovery  of  the  luminous  proper^ 
of  the  flower  of  the  trop<Bolum,  of  which 
an  account  was  communicated  to  the 
academy  of  Stockholm. 
LmsEXD  Oil,    (See  Itax.) 
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Lorr,  ki  surgery,  is  the  wrapiiigB  of 
tine  finen,  used  by  eurgecniB  in  dTeflaing 
ifounds.  It  18  made  into  yuiouB  forma, 
which  haTB  different  namea,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  figure&  Lint,  made 
up  in  an  oval  or  orbiciuar  form,  is  called  a 
pledgU;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in 
shape  of  a  date  or  olive  stone,  it  is  called  a 
ddmf.  These  difierent  forms  of  lint  are 
required  fi>r  many  purposes ;  as,  1.  to 
stop  blood  in  fresh  wounds,  bv  filling  them 
up  before  the  appticadon  of  a  bandace; 
though,  if  scraped  lint  be  not  at  han<^  a 
fuece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  small 
rags,  and  iq>plied  in  the  same  manner: 
in  very  laive  hemonhaffes,  the  lint  or 
rags  should  be  first  dipped  in  some  styptic 
fiquor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentme, 
or  ^winkled  with  some  styptic  powder: 
2w  to  agglutinate  or  heal  wounds ;  to 
which  end  Imt  is  veiy  serviceable,  if 
spread  with  some  digestive  ointment, 
bidsam,  or  vulueraiy  liquor  :  3.  in 
drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
forwarding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix : 
4.  in  keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  a 
proper  distance,  that  they  may  not  hastily 
unite  before  the  bottom  is  well  digested 
and  healed :  5.  they  are  highly  neces- 
sary to  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries 
of  the  au*. — Surgeons  of  former  ages  used 
compreases  of  sponge,  wool,  feamers,  or 
cotton,  linen  bemg  less  plentiful  than  in 
later  times ;  but  lint  is  fiur  preferable  to  all 
these,  and  is^  at  present,  universally  used. 

LiNTz,  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  Traun,  is 
well  built,  with  a  bridge  400  paces  long, 
and  has,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  popu- 
lation of  18,700  inhabitants ;  houses,  1000. 
Here  is  the  largest  woollen  manufiictory 
in  Austria,  in  which  fine  carpets  are  made. 
Much  gunpowder  is  also  manufactured 
here.  In  1/84,  lintz  was  made  a  bishop's 
see.  In  1674,  the  lyceum  was  founded  by 
Leopold,  and,  in  1824,  institutions  for  the 
dear  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind, 
were  erected.  The  Northern  Institute  is 
a  college  for  the  Catholics  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  Lon.  14°  !&  45^'  E. ;  lat.  48^ 
18^54"N.   , 

Linus  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician of  antiquity,  to  whom  Diodorus 
Siculus,  quoting  Dionysius  of  Mitylene, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  verse  and 
music  into  Greece.  He  was  a  native  of 
Chalcis,  and  to  him  are  ascribed  a  poem 
on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  in  India,  a 
treatise  on  mythology,  the  addition  of  a 
fitrinff  to  the  lyre  then  in  use,  and  the  in- 
Yennon  of  melody  and  rhythm.  Suidas 
also  joins  in  giving  him  credit  for  the  last- 


mentioned  improveiaenti»  and  calls  him 
the  first  lyric  poet  A  few  fiagmenti  of 
poetry,  under  his  name,  are  to  be  found 
mStobKQs. 

Lion  {fdis  Uo),  The  lion,  like  all 
other  catB^  is  anned,  in  each  jaw,  with 
six  strong  and  exceedingly  aharp  cuttirig 
teeth,  two  formidable  canine,  and  six 
others,  occupying  the  usual  place  of  the 
molars^  but  differing  from  these  by  termi- 
nating in  sharp  protuberances.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  tooth,  or  tubercle, 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  immediate- 
ly posterior  to  all  the  others.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  rough  and  elevated  jMqm- 
Utj  with  their  points  directed  backwards. 
The  clawB^  which  are  five  in  number  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hinder,  are 
of  great  length,  extremely  powerful,  and 
much  curvea ;  like  those  of  the  other  cats, 
they  are  retractile  within  a  sheath  en- 
closed in  the  skin  covering  the  paws. 
The  lion  is  distinguished  from  his  kindred 
species  by  the  uniformity  of  his  color, 
which  is  pale  tawny  above,  becoming 
somewhat  lighter  beneath,  and  never,  ex- 
cept while  very  youne,  exhibiting  any 
markings ;  and  also  by  the  long  and  flow- 
ing mane  of  the  old  male,  which,  cover- 
ing the  whole  head,  extends  backwards 
over  his  ehoulders.  Notwithstanding  the 
praises  that  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  bestowed  on  this  animal,  for  grateful 
affection,  daimdess  courage,  and  merciful 
forbearance,  he  is  nothing  more,  in  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  than  a  cat  of  im-> 
mense  size  and  strength,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  guileful  and  treacherous  qual< 
ities  of  that  treacherous  tribe.  His  daunt- 
less courage  is  a  mere  consciousness  of 
superiority  over  the  animals  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  and  wholly  disappears  in 
the  neighborhood  of  man;  his  merciful 
forbearance  is  nothing  more  than  that  he 
never  destroys  more  than  satiates  his  hun- 
ger or  revenge,  and  that,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  he  suffers  his  keeper  to 
approach  him  without  injury.  The  lion 
is  only  met  with  in  the  warmer  reciony  of 
the  old  world,  and  more  particularly  of 
Africa,  in  whose  vast  forests  and  ariil 
deserts  be  reigns  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled. He  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  in 
parts  of  India,  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  his 
range  in  these  countries  is  becoming  very 
limited.  From  Libya,  whence  the  Romans 
obtained  so  many,  he  has  almost  disap- . 
peared  ;  and  in  classic  Greece,  where,  we 
are  informed  by  AristoUo,  he  once  ocdtf- 
red,  none  are  to  be  found.  In  America* 
this  species  never  occurred,  its  place  being 
supph^  by  the  puma.    NaXttmliata  h&v« 
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diflmd  graadv  m  to  the  tengwiiy  of  this 
ammaL  BufSm  stated  it  to  oe  mm  20  to 
23  yean;  but  it  far  exooeds  this,  as  the 
one  in  the  Tower  of  Loodon,  which  died 
in  1760,  lived  in  captivity  above  70  years ; 
and  another  died  in  the  same  place,  at  the 
age  of  63,  The  lioneaB  brings  fortfi  from 
three  to  four  at  a  birth.  The  cube,  when 
first  bom,  are  about  the  ^e  of  a  small 
pug  dog,  and  continue  to  suck  the  mother 
for  about  a  year.  At  this  time,  their  color 
is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  my,  with  a 
number  of  brown  bands.  The  mane  of 
the  male  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
when  the  animal  is  about  three  to  three 
yean  and  a  half  old.  The  male  attains 
maturity  in  seven,  and  Ibe  female  in  six 
yean.  The  strength  of  the  lion  is  pro- 
di^oiifl,  a  single  stroke  with  his  paw 
bemg  sufficient  to  destroy  most  animals. 
The  bone  of  the  fore  leg  is  remarkably 
fitted  to  sustain  the  great  muscular  strain 
flo  powerful  an  exertion  occasions.  Its 
texture  is  so  compact,  that  it  will  strike 
fire  with  steel.  Tlie  luzking-place  of  the 
lion  is  generally  chosen  near  a  spring,  or 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  such  animals  as 
resort  to  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst 
Here  he  lies  in  wait,  crouched  in  some 
thicket,  till  his  prev  approaches,  and  then, 
with  a  prodigious  leap,  seizes  it  at  the  first 
bound;  if,  however,  unsuccessfbl  in  this, 
he  immediately  retires  to  wait  another 
opportunity.  In  the  night,  more  particu- 
larly, the  Uon  prowls  abroad  in  search  of 
his  prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes 
beinff,  like  those  of  the  common  cat,  well 
fitted  for  seeing  in  a  dim  light.  The  roar 
of  the  lion  is  loud  and  temfic,  especially 
when  heard  in  the  solitary  wilds  he  m- 
habits:  this  roar  is  his  natural  voice ;  for, 
when  enraged,  he  utten  a  short  and  sud- 
denly-repeated cry,  whilst  the  roar  is  a 
prolonged  effort,  a  kind  of  deep-toned 
grumDiDg,  mix^  with  a  sharp,  vibrating 
noise.  It  has  been  usually  stated,  that  the 
lion  had  constant  and  stated  times  for 
roaring,  especially  when  in  captivity ;  but 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  in 
some  degree.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  summer  time,  and  especially  before  at- 
mospheric changes,  he  uniformly  com- 
mences about  dawn ;  at  no  other  time  is 
there  any  regularity  in  his  roar.  When 
enraged,  his  cry  is  stiU  more  appalling 
than  tus  roar ;  he  then  beats  his  sides  with 
his  tiul,  agitates  his  mane,  moves  the  skin 
of  his  mce  and  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
thrusts  out  his  tongue,  and  protrudes  his 
dreadful  claws.  The  lion  requires  about 
15  pounds  of  raw  fles^  a  day;  he  drinks 


ofien,  lapping  like  a  dog;  but  in  this  pro- 
oees  his  tongue  is  bent  downward:  bis 
breath  is  very  offensive,  and  the  odor  of 
his  urine  insupportable.  There  is  some 
variation,  in  the  lions  of  different  countries 
in  external  appearance,  though,  in  essen- 
tial particulare,  their  habits  are  identical 
The  Aaatic  varietjr  seldom  attains  an 
equal  size  with  the  Cape  lion ;  its  color  is 
a  more  uniform  and  pale  vellow,  and  its 
mane  fuller  and  more  complete,  and  being, 
moreover,  furnished  vrith  a  peculiar  i^ 
pendage  of  long  hairs,  which,  commenc- 
mg  beneath  the  neck,  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  beneatii. 
Even  the  Cape  lion  presents  two  varieties^ 
known  as  the  pde  and  the  black,  distin- 
guished, as  their  appellations  imply,  by 
me  lighter  or  darker  color  of  their  coats. 
The  latter  of  these  is  tiie  larrcr  and  more 
ferocious  of  the  two.  The  Barbary  lion 
has  the  same  full  mane  as  the  Asiatic,  but 
exceeds  him  in  size.  The  number  of 
lions,  as  has  been  observed,  has  greatiy 
diminished,  judging  fix)m  the  multitudes 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  and  those 
carried  to  Rome.  Thus  Sylla  the  dictator 
exhibited,  during  iiis  pretorship,  100  of 
these  animals ;  and  Pompey  presented  600 
in  the  circus.  Lion-fights  were  common 
under  the  consulate,  and  during  the  em- 
pire. Adrian,  it  is  said,  oflen  caused  100 
to  be  destrc^ed  at  one  exhibition;  and 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  equally  prodigal  in  gratifying  the 
people.  At  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  lions 
are  hunted,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
extermination,  but  also  for  their  skins. 
In  the  day  time,  and  in 'an  open  country, 
from  10  to  16  dogs  will  easily  overcome  a 
lion  of  the  largest  size;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  necessity  that  the  do^ 
should  be  very  large ;  as  he  is  less  swift 
than  these  anunals,  they  readily  overtake 
him,  on  which  the  lion  turns  round,  and 
waits  for  the  attack,  shaking  his  mane, 
and  roaring  in  a  short  and  sharp  tone,  -or 
sits  down  on  his  haunches  to  race  thenu 
The  does  then  surround  him,  and,  simul- 
taneously rushing  upon  him,  subdue  him 
by  their  united  efforts,  thouffb  not  before 
he  has  destroyed  several  of  them.  But 
the  mode  of  destroyinff  them,  usual  among 
the  Bushmen,  is  by  snooting  them,  either 
with  fire-arms  or  poisoned  arrows.  The 
inhabitants  know  that  the  lion  generally 
kills  and  devoura  his  prey  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  On  this  account,  therefore,  when 
they  intend  to  hunt  them,  they  notice 
where  the  antelopes  are  feeding  at  day- 
break :  if  they  perceive  that  these  animals 
aie  alarmed,  they  conclude  that  they  have 
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been  ittackBd  liy  a  fion.  Maiking  the 
•pot  whence  the  alarm  took  place,  about 
mid-day,  when  the  bob  is  T617  powerful, 
and  the  object  of  their  attack  aalee^  they 
oevefuUy  examine  the  ground,  and,  if  they 
find  hixn,  diiey  lodge  a  bullet  or  poiaonea 
aiTow  in  him.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
is  fiuriy  brought  to  bay  in  the  day  time, 
by  the  hunter,  as  the  following  account 
fifom  Pring^e  testifies.  Afler  his  retreat  is 
ibund,  **the  apf)roved  plan  is  to  torment 
him  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert, 
and  stands  at  bay  in  the  open  plain.  The 
whole  band  of  hunters  tnen  march  for- 
ward together,  and  fire  deliberately,  one 
by  one.  If  he  does  not  speedily  fall,  but 
crows  angiy,  and  turns  upon  his  enemiee^ 
uev  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle, 
and  tiim  their  hones'  rear  outwaid,  some 
holding  them  &st  by  the  bridles,  while  the 
odiers  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the 
Ikm  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to 
the  Teiy  horses'  heels,  crouching  eveiy 
now  and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies. 
This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  fairly  in 
the  forehead,  or  some  other  mortal  part. 
If  they  continue  to  wound  him  ineffectu- 
ally, nil  he  becomes  furious  and  desperate, 
or  if  the  horses,  staitled  by  his  teirific 
Ttmr^  grow  fiantic  with  terror,  and  burst 
loose,  the  business  becomes  rather  serious, 
and  may  end  in  mischief^  especially  if  all 
the  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coolness 
md  experience."  Very  full' accounts  of 
die  lion  and  his  habits  are  to  be  found  in 
die  trayels  of  Sparmann,  Barlow,  Levail- 
bnt,  Burchell,  &c^  in  Southern  Africa, 
and  also  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  and  the  Tower  Menagerie, 
from  which  the  above  account  has  oeen 
condensed. 

Lion's  Gitlp.  This  is  the  proper 
qielling  of  the  gulf  generaUy  called  Gvlf 
w"  LyonB.  The  name  is  derived  from 
fim,  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
gales,  at  some  seasons,  in  this  gulf  The 
proper  mode  of  writing  it  in  French  is 
GioUt  du  Lion.    (See  I^ofu,  Gviyof.) 

Lioys  Share  ;  the  whole,  or  a  dispro- 
poitionate  share  of  the  advantages  of  a 
contract,  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties^ 
and  supported  by  the  right  of  die  strong- 
est The  phrase  is  derived  from  a  &ble 
of  .£sopL 

LiPAiro,  CouifTEss  OF  (Caroline  An- 
nnnziada) ;  the  widow  of  Murat  (q.  v.), 
and  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  She  hi- 
came  grsnd-duchess  of  Berg,  and  queen 
of  Naples.  She  was  bom  March  26^ 
178S2L 

LiPABi ;  a  cluster  of  vDlcanio  islands 


in  the  Meditenanean,  which  take  dieir 
name  from  the  principal  one  of  the  group, 
about  S4  miles  fifom  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Lon.  15°  Id"  E. ;  lat  38^  34/  £. , 
popuJation,  about  20,000.  These  islands 
were  called,  by  the  ancients,  JEolUtf  Vid- 
canuB,  and  Innda^  lAparaanimy  and  feu;&- 
ed  to  be  the  residence  of  JEk>lus  and  Vul- 
can.  lAfari^  the  laigest,  is  populous  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  great  quantities 
of  com  and  firmt,  ea)ecially  figs  and  rair 
ons ;  it  likevrise  produces  alum,  sulphur, 
nitre  and  cinnabar.  It  is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference;  the  air  is  healthy,  and 
the  inhabitants  industrious  and  ffood  sea- 
men. On  the  eastern  coast  is  situated  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  In  this  island 
were  foraieriy  pitB^  which  emitted  fire  and 
smoke,  but  liave  long  ceased  to  do  either. 
Population,  15,000;  square  miles,  100. 
The  other  islands  are  SuomboU,  Panaris, 
Vulcano,  Salini,  Alicudi  and  Felicudi,  with 
two  or  three  smaller  ones.  The  volcanic 
eruptions^  formerly  frequent  in  the  island 
of  Lipari,  ceased  in  the  sixth  century,  but 
the  whole  island  is  composed  of  pumice- 
stone,  lava,  volcanic  glass,  and  black  sand ; 
and  the  warm  baths,  and  heated  vanora 
of  the  Stoves  (excavations  which  emit  hot, 
sulphureous  exhalations),  prove  the  activity 
of  the  subterranean  fires.  The  celebrated 
crater  of  Vulcano  was  viated  by  general 
Cockbum  in  1812  (Voyage  to  Cadiz) ;  the 
volcano  is  probably  only  slumbering,  and 
not  extinct  Stromboli  js  at  present  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  islands  ;  its  fires 
are  in  unremitting  activity,  the  emptions 
taking  place  at  regular  intervals,  varying 
fi^m  three  to  ei^t  minutes.  (See  the 
works  of  Dolomieu,  Spallanzani,  Bry- 
done,  &c) 

L1PIN8K1,  Charles,  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists,  was  bom  in  1790,  at  Radeyn, 
Poland.  His  father  mve  bhn  his  first  in- 
struction in  music.  In  1810,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  music  at  the  German 
theatre  in  Lember^,  and  save  up  the  vio- 
loncello, till  then  his  chief  instmment,  and 
devoted  himself  more  to  the  violin.  In 
1814,  he  was  so  attracted  by  Spohr's 
playing,  that  he  resigned  his  place,  m  or- 
der to  have  leisure  for  practising  that 
artist's  manner.  He  remained  m  his 
native  country  until  1817,  when  he  Went 
to  Italy  to  hear  the  celebrated  Paganini 
f  q.  V.)  In  Piacenza,  he  p]a3red  wiui  him 
in  a  concert  Since  that  time,  he  has 
travelled  in  Rusaa,  Germany  and  France. 
His  style  inclines  to  the  elevated. 

LlPOGRABOfATIC   COUPOSITIONS ;   thoSS 

in  which  certain  letters  are  purposely 
left  out    Thus  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a 
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noveOa  without  I  or  a,  Kotzebue  wrote 
one  without  r.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  Xemuv  (signifying  to  omtt^  and 
used  in  many  compound  words),  and 
ypanfia  (letter). 

LiFPE.  The  ancient  principality  of 
Lippe  is,  at  present,  divided  between  two 
reigning  houses:  1.  Lippe-Detmold  con- 
tains about  490  square  miles,  with  71^300 
inhabitants.  Detmold,  with  2700  inhab- 
itants, is  the  capital.  Public  revenue, 
490,000  guilders.  The  prince  furnishes  a 
contingent  of  600  men  to  the  German 
confederacy.  The  constitution  granted 
by  the  mother  of  the  present  prince  to  the 
country  is  sftll  suspended,  because  the  no- 
bility will  not  allow  the  peasants  to  be 
represented.  2.  Schauenburg-Lippe.  The 
dominions  of  the  prince  orLip^-Biick- 
eburg-Schauenbure  contain  212  square 
miles,  with  25,500  inhabitants ;  revenue, 
215,0(X)  guilders; contingent  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  2£)  men.  B(icke- 
burg,  the  capita),  is  on  the  river  Au.  In 
1810,  the  pnnce  abolished  the  last  traces 
of  bondage,  and,  Jan.  15, 1816,  established 
a  constitution. 

Lippi.  There  were  three  Florentine 
artists  of  this  name.  Of  these,  the  eldest, 
Ihmeesco  FUippo,  bom  in  1421,  and  sur- 
named  the  (My  hod  taken  the  vows  as  a 
Carmelite  monk,  but  afterwards  abandon- 
ed the  church,  and  underwent  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune.  Oh  one  occasion, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Barbery  corsair, 
who  sold  him  to  slavery  in  Africa.  The 
successful  exertion  of  his  talents,  upon  the 
portrait  of  his  purchaser,  was  rewarded 
by  his  restoration  to  liberty.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  he  was  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence.  His 
death  took  place  in  1488 ;  and,  although 
he  was  then  67,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  intrigue,  with  a  female  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  poison  being  employed 
by  her  relatives  for  his  destruction. — He 
left  one  son,  FHippo^  also  a  painter  of 
considerable  reputation,  bom  in  1460. 
Many  of  his  works  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
tlie  city  of  which  he  was  a  native.  He 
died  in  1505. — Lorenzo^  the  thb^  of  the 
name,  descended  of  the  same  family,  unit- 
ed to  considerable  skill  as  a  historical  and 
portrait  painter  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mu- 
fflc.  He  was  bom  in  1606,  and  is  advan- 
tageously known  as  the  author  of  a  bur- 
lesque poem,  entitled  MalmantUe  Racauia' 
tato.  Of  this  work  there  have  been  tnree 
editions;  two  planted  at  Florence,  in  1688 
and  1731,  the  other,  in  1768,  at  Paris.  It  ap- 
peared originally  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Zipo/i.    His  death  took  place  in  1664. 


Lipsins,  Justus ;  an  a^te  critic  and  er- 
udite scholar  of  the  nxteenth  century,  horn 
at  Overysche,in  Brabant^  a  village  situated 
between  Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1547.  Martinus  Lipsius,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus,  was  his  uncle.  His 
genius  developed  itself  very  earlv,  his 
memory  being  considered  wonderful.  Be> 
fore  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year,  he 
had  written  some  miscellaneous  poetry, 
much  above  mediocrity.  He  was  instmct- 
ed  at  Bmssels,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
colleges  of  iGth,  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
He  removed  to  Rome  in  his  20th  vear, 
and,  having  secured  the  patroiiage  of  car- 
dinal Granvella,  by  dedicating  to  him  his 
treatise  VarimvmLuiUmiumy  was  received 
into  Ins  household,  in  the  nominal  capaci- 
ty of  secretary.  With  this  distinguished 
prelate  he  remained  till  1569,  sedulously 
consulting  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
and  other  principal  libraries,  especially 
employing  himself  in  the  collation  of  rare 
and  ancient  manuscripts.  On  his  return 
to  the  Netheriands,  after  a  short  time  spent 
at  Louvain,  he  visited  the  capital  of^  th« 
German  empire,  and  then  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Jena.  Here 
the  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
vacillatmg  state  of  his  opinions  respecting 
reli^ous  matters,  which  eventually  fixed 
the  imputation  of  imbecility  on  a  charac- 
ter in  other  respects  estimable,  first  became 
apparent  He  renounced  the  Romish 
church,  and  became  a  Lutheran ;  but, 
quitting  Jena,  at  length,  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement  in  his  native  country 
he  repaired  to  Overysche,  and,  soon  after, 
recanted  his  supposed  errors,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  see  c^  Rome.  In  1577, 
however,  he  again  removed  to  Leyden, 
when  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, and,  during  the  13  years  which  he 
spent  in  that  university,  gave  to  the  world 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  works.  In  1 590, 
he  returned  finally  to  Louvain,  and  once 
more  became  a  Catholic,  and  that  of  the 
most  bigoted  description.  Many  tempt- 
ing and  honorable  offers  were  made 
him  by  various  potentates,  to  engage  him 
in  their  service ;  but  he  refused  Siem  all ; 
and,  at  length,  died  at  Louvain,  in  the 
spring  of  1606.  Superstition  led  him,  a 
snort  time  l>efore  his  death,  to  dedicate  a 
silver  pen,  and  his  fur  gown,  to  the  virgin 
Mary.  His  principal  works  are  the  Veaia 
Lediones  above-mentioned;  an  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Tacitus; 
treatises  De  ConstanHa;  Dt  MUiHa  Ro- 
mana;  De  AmpkUheabris ;  De  Prommtta- 
fume  recta  langvuB  LaUrut ;  De  Cntu; 
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DewiaBdigione;  De  BOiUdheeii ;  Satira 
Menwpaa;  Satwriudia}  and  an  Oration 
on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 
The  best  edition  (^them  is  that  printed  at 
Antwerp^  in  1637. 

LiquEUR  (from  the  French) ;  a  palat- 
able fpiriuious  drink,  composed  or  wa- 
ter, alcohol,  sugar,  and  some  aromatic 
inliiaon,  extracted  from  fruits,  seeds, 
&c  The  great  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  different  liquevn  is  owing 
principally  to  a  variation  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  sugar  and  alcohol.  The 
French  distinguish  three  qualities :  the 
fiiBt  are  the  ratafias,  or  simple  liqueurs, 
in  which  the  sugar,  the  alcohol  and  the 
aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities: 
such  are  the  anise-water  (q.  v.),  noyau, 
the  apricot,  cheny,  &c.  ratafias.  The 
second  are  the  oils,  or  the  fine  UquLCurs, 
with  moiC;  saccharine  and  spirituous 
matter ;  ds  the  aniseUe,  curagao,  &C., 
which  are  those  commonly  found  in  the 
cafis.  The  third  are  the  creams,  or  su- 
perfine It^uetir^,  such  as  rosoglio,,maraS' 
ddno,  Dantzic  water,  &c.  The  same  ar- 
omatic infusion  may,  therefore,  ^ve  its 
name  to  liquettrs  of  different  quahties,  in 
which  the  materials  are  the  same,  but  the 
proportions  different:  thus  one  propor- 
tion of  ingredients  gives  eaurde-fwyau ;  an- 
other, crtme-de-noytat,  &c. 

LiQUIDAMBAR  STrRACIFLVA,  Or  SwEET 

Gum.  This  tree  is  widely  diffused  through 
the  U.  States,  from  lat  43^  to  Florida,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Mexico.  The  leaves,  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  some  maples, 
are  very  regularly  five-lobed,  and  the 
lobes  are  serrated  on  the  margin.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  bur,  supported  on  a  long 
pedicle,  and  is  somewhat  itoilar  to  that 
of  the  button-wood,  or  plane-tree,  but  is 
much  less  even,  on  the  surface.  It  is 
abundant  every  where  throughout  the 
BOddle,  Southern,  and  Western  States, 
and  sometimes  has  a  trunk  ^ve  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  proportional  summit 
Ihe  usual  diameter,  however,  is  fh>m  one 
to  three  feet.  The  wood  is  compact,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
oeen  used  for  articles  of  furniture ;  but, 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  inferior  to  either  the 
wild  cherry  or  black  walnut  It  is,  how- 
ever, employed  for  lining  mahogany,  for 
bediteads,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in 
die  interior  of  houses,  possessng  great 
rtrength,  but  requiring  protection  m>m  the 
weather.  The  bark,  on  being  wounded, 
Jields  a  small  quantity  of  a  fragrant  redn. 
TUs  txee  is,  however,  inferior,  in  useful 


propertiei^  to  many  otfaen  whicli  infaafak 
our  forests. 

Lii^uoBicE  {giycyrhiia) ;  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants^  containing  eight  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Noith 
America,  and  the  othen  are  confined  to 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent  They  have  pinnated 
leaves,  and  small,  blue,  violet,  or  white 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  heads  or 
spikes,  and  are  remarkable  tor  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  roots.  The  common  hquorice 
iG.  glabra)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  pkces, 
even  m  England,  for  the  sake  of  the  root 
which  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
More  than  300  tons  of  the  extract  are  man* 
ufactured  annually  in  Spain,  a  conodera- 
ble  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  London, 
and  employed  in  the  brewing  of  porter. 
It  is  often  administered  medieinaily,  in 
coughs  and  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
aqueous  infusion  is  exposed  for  sale  in  all 
the  European  cities,  as  a  refreshinff  beve- 
rage. A  deep,  light  and  sandy  soilis  best 
adapted  to  its  culture.  The  American 
species  (G,  lepidota)  inhabits  the  plains  of 
tne  Missouri,  from  St  Louis  upwards,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific, 
but  is  not  found  in  the  Atiantic  statea 
LiRioDENDRON.  (See  Tulip-Tree.) 
Lisbon  (Lisboa),  the  chief  city  of 
Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  the  court, 
in  the  province  of  Estrcmadura,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  not  Tar  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  built  on  three 
hills,  in  a  romantic  countiT,  and  exhibits  a 
grand  appearance  fit>m  the  harbor.  In- 
cluding the  suburbs  Junqueira  and  Alcan- 
tara, it  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  contains 
40  parish  churches,  75  convents,  and  100 
chapel^  44,000  houses,  and,  before  1807, 
had  300,000  inhabitants,  but,  at  present, 
has  not  more  than  S00,000,  among  whom 
are  many  foreigners,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
Creoles,  and  30,000  Galicians,  who  come 
from  Spanish  Galicia,  and  serve  as  por- 
ters and  water  carriers,  and  perform  other 
menial  occupations.  Tl^e  town  is  open, 
without  walls  or  gates.  The  highest  hill 
only  has  a  castie,  now  in  ruins ;  but  the 
harbor  Is  beautiful,  capacious  and  safe, 
and  is  defended  by  four  strong  forts 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  (St  Juliana,  St 
Bugio,  the  towejr  of  Belem,  &c.).  Many 
of  me  streets  are  very  unc^ven,  on  account 
of  the  hilly  ntuation  of  the  city.  The 
finest  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
There  are  no  elegant  private  buildiDgil. 
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The  homes  of  the  nobilinr  are  difldngujsh- 
ed  only  by  their  size.  The  western  part 
has  been  beautifully  rebuilt  since  the 
dreadful  earthquake  (Nov.  1, 1755)  which 
destroyed  half  of  the  city,  with  the  loss 
of  30,000  lives,*  the  streets  being  straight, 
and  regularly  laid  out,  with  fine  houses 
and  squares.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  not  affected  by  me  earthquake, 
has  preserved  its  gloomy  aspect— crooked 
streets  and  old-fashioned  houses,  six  and 
seven  stories  hiffh.  Lisbon  was  for- 
meriy  known  to  be  extremely  filthy  and 
unsafe;  but,  at  present,  regulations  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  public  secu- 
rity, and  the  streets  are  well  lighted. 
Among  the  squares,  the  principal  are 
the  PUifa  do  Commercio  and  the  Rocio, 
They  are  connected  by  handsome,  wide, 
straight  streets.  The  former,  on  which 
the  royal  palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  situ- 
ated, lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at 
the  landing-place  of  the  harbor,  is  on  ob- 
long square,  of  615  paces  in  length  and 
550  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded,  on 
three  mdes,  with  fine  buildings  (the  fourth 
is  open  towards  the  river).  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I. 
The  Rocio,  where  the  autos  dafi  were  for- 
merly exhibited,  is  a  regular  oblong,  1800 
feet  in  length  and  14^  in  width,  with 
the  new  paLsice  of  the  inquisition  on  one 
fflde.  In  this  square  10  streets  meet 
Among  the  churches,  tlie  new  church  is 
the  finest,  and  is  the  most  magnificent 
building^  erected  since  the  earthquake. 
The  patriarchal  church,  on  an  elevated 
situation,  whk;h  affords  a  beautiful  view, 
is  magnificent  in  its  interior,  and  contains 
rich  treasures  and  many  curiosities.  The 
patriarch,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
church,  has  a  large  annual  income.  The 
aqueduct,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  is  a 
remarkable  construction.  The  centre  is 
so  high,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  might  pass 
under  it  The  water  is  carried  over  the 
vaUey*  of  Alcantara,  on  35  marble  arches. 
It  withstood  the  force  of  the  earthquake, 
although  the  keystones  sunk  a  few  inches. 
The  St  Joseph's  hospital,  where  16,000 
sick,  and  the  foundling  hospital,  where 
1600  children,  are  annually  received,  de- 

*  The  city  ^lien  contained  aboat  150,000  inhab- 
itants. The  shock  was  instantly  followed  bv  the 
fall  otevery  church  and  convent,  almost  ail  the 
laiige  pubhc  buildings^  and  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  houses.  In  about  two  hours  after 
the  shock,  fires  broke  out  in  different  quarters, 
and  raffed  with  sach  violence,  for  the  space  of 
neatly  Uiree  days,  that  the  city  was  completely 
desolated.  The  earthquake  happened  on  a  holy- 
day,  when  the  churches  and  convents  were  fall  of 
people,  very  few  of  whom  escaped. 


serve  to  be  particulariy  mentioned.  Among 
the  literary  institutions  are  the  royal  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  the  college  of  nobles,  the 
marine  academy,  with  other  seminaries,  h. 
botanical  garden,  three  observatories,  the 
royal  cabinet  of  natural  ciuiosities,  and 
several  public  libraries,  among  which  is 
the  royal  library,  containing  §0,000  vol- 
mnes.  Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
authorities,  and  of  the  patriarch  of  rortu- 
^,  vrith  a  numerous  clergy.  The  inhab- 
itants have  but  few  manufiictories:  there 
are  not  even  mechanics  enough  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  city.  But  Lisbon  is 
the  centre  of  Portuguese  commerce,  which 
extends  to  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  U.  States,  and  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  about  $M0  Portuguese 
and  130  foreign  (principally  Er;glish )  mer- 
cantile houses.  From  17d0  to  1800  ves- 
sels arrive  aimually  at  the  port  ( Jimquei- 
ra).  The  beautiful  environs  of  the, town 
are  embellished  by  a  ^reat  number 
(6 — ^7000)  coimtry  seats  (gutnto).  In  the 
vicinity  are  Belem  and  the  castles  Rama- 
Ihao  and  Quelus. 

Lisle,  or  Lille  (Flemish,  jRj^eQ;  a 
large  and  strong  city  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  and  now 
of  the  department  of  the  North,  situated  on 
the  Deule,  in  a  dead  flat  The  Deule  is 
navigable,  and  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  part  of  which  supply  the  moats 
or  great  ditches  of  the  citadel  and  tO¥m. 
The  form  of  Lisle  is  an  irregular  oval ; 
its  length,  fix>m  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
nearly  two  miles ;  its  breadth,  about  three 
quarters ;  its  circumference,  between  four 
and  Ave,  exclusive  of  the  earthen  ram- 
parts that  surround  the  town,  and  which 
are,  in  their  turn,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
lisle  presents  an  imposing  appearance, 
from  its  extent,  its  fortifications,  its  canals, 
its  squares,  and  its  public  buildings.  Few 
cities  of  France  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
straiffhtness  and  width  of  its  streets,  the 
regmarity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  general 
air  of  neatness.  Several  convents  have 
survived  the  revolution ;  the  hospitals  are 
five,  one  very  large.  Lisle  is  a  fortress  of 
the  first  rank.  Its  citadel,  the  masterpiece 
of  Vauban,  is  the  first  in  Europe  after  that 
of  Turin.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is 
surroimded  by  a  double  moat  The 
trade  of  lisle  is  extensive.  Its  manu&c- 
tiures  are  of  camlets,  series,  and  other 
woollen  stufils,  cotton,  cahco,  linen,  alk» 
velvet,  lace,  carpets,  soap,  starch,  tobacco, 
leather,  ^lass  and  earthenware.  The  ori- 
ffin  of  this  town  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Julius  Cnsar.    Lotus  XIV  took  it  fix»n 
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the  Spuiiavds  in  1667.  It  sumodered,  in 
1706,  to  the  duke  of  Bfariboroush  and 
pinoe  Eugene.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
It  was  restored  to  France.  In  1792,  it  was 
bombaided  by  the  Austriana,  who  were 
oblged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  20,000 
men.  In  181£s  Louis  XVIII  spent  one 
day  here,  before  fearing  France.  Popu- 
la&n,  69,860 ;  18  mifes  eatt  of  Toumay; 
Ion.  3»  4^  E. ;  lat  50P  37'  iP  N. 

List  ;  the  enclosed  ground  wherein 
knights  held  their  justs  and  tournaments ; 
so  ^ed  because  encircled  with  barriers 
as  with  a  Est.  Some  were  double,  one  for 
each  cavalier,  so  that  they  could  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  a  spear's  length.  Hence 
to  etUer  the  Usis  is  to  engage  in  contest 

Listei.  ;  a  small  square  moulding, 
serving  to  crown  or  accompany  a  larger, 
and  to  sepamte  the  flutings  m  columns. 

L'IsTEsso  Tempo  (BaUan) ;  a  phrase 
implying  that  the  movement  before  which 
it  m  fik^ed  is  to  be  played  in  the  same 
time  as  &e  previous  movement 

LiTAirT  (from  the  Greek  Acrovcfa,  suppli- 
cation, prayer| ;  a  form  of  prayer  or  song, 
used  <Hi  occasions  of  public  calamity,  firet 
introduced,  according  to  Zonanis  and  Ni- 
cephorus,  by  Proclus,  about  the  year  446, 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  rei^  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  according  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  under 
Jusdnian,  at  ^tioch,  in  consequence  of 
the  following  cireumstance:  An  earth- 
quake, says  the  lesend,  having  driven  the 
people  into  the  fields,  a  boy  was  suddenly 
taken  up  into  the  air  in  thev  presence ;  but 
was  again  let  down  unhurt,  on  the  people 
crying  out  .^rieeleejoft/  The  boy  related 
that  he  h  d  heard  the  songs  of  the  angels, 
**  Holy  God !  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and 
Immortal  I  have  mercy  upon  us !"  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  litany.  This  kind  of 
common  prayer  was,  perhaps,  not  unusual 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  ISBth  Psalm 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, litanies  afterwards  became  very 
common,  and  every  saint  of  the  Roman 
calendar  has  his  litany.  It  must  be  own- 
ed, that  some  of  these  are  very  unmom- 
ing,  enumerating  all  the  names  and  mira- 
cles attributed  to  the  saiut,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, not  unlike  those  prayers  of  the 
Romans,  which  connsted  mereljr  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  deity  ad- 
dreoKci,  against  which  St  Paul  gives  a 
particular  warning.  Litanies  are  found 
m  the  old  hvirm-lxK>ks  of  the  Lutherans, 
but  are  no  bn^er  used  by  German  Prot- 
esttntSL  The  Catholic  litanies  are  distin- 
fliished  into  die  greater  and  less.  The 
ktter  is  said  to  luive  been  composed  by 
babop  Bfamertofl^  of  Vienne  (in  France), 


in  446^  when  that  place  was  visited  by  re- 
peated calamities ;  the  former  by  Qr»|^ry 
the  Great,  during  an  inundation  or  tbie 
Tiber,  and  a  ragmff  plague.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  sonff  of  seven  choin  (hence 
s^atiformis^  of  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  boys, 
^Is,  Roman  citizens,  and  widows  arid  mar- 
ried womeiu  The  litany  probablyconsisted, 
at  first,  of  the  words  loirU  deuony  but  was 
gradually  enlarged.  The  titany  was  annu- 
ally sung  on  the  diMfxj^pafumiim.  At  a  later 
period,  the  litany  was  not  only  addressed 
to  the  Holy  Trmity,  but  also,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  saints,  and  sung  in  processions. 
This  latter  kind  of  litany  of  course  was 
omitted  by  the  Protestants.  The  usual  an- 
swer of  the  people  is,  Ora  pro  nobis  (pray 
for  us),  if  the  litany  is  directed  to  the  Vir- 
fin  or  a  saint ;  or  Libera  noa  (deliver  us),  if 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Deity.  Indecent 
parodies  have  often  been  made  on  lita- 
nies, and  sung  in  connexion  with  other 
profane  songs.  In  early  times,  instances 
occur  of  this  being  done,  even  by  monks. 
(See  the  note  to  the  article  JWf,  liasi  of.) 
The  following  parody  is  taken  from  the 
Cavalier's  Letame  (1647): 

From  too  much  keapin^  an  evil  deconini. 
From  tbe  manvfold  Uneuons  parliamtntorum. 
From  Oliver  Cromwell,  dux  onmium  mahnan, 
Liberanoi. 

See  the  Sacr<B  lAtoxwt  varuB  (Antwer|^ 
1606),  and  Bingham's  Origints  Eccksias- 
Hetty  for  a  great  varjety  oflitanies. — ^That 
this  mmple  form  of  prayer  and  response 
has,  at  times,  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  people  cannot  be  denied ;  and,  l)ecause 
many  htanies  are  poor,  all  ought  not  to  be 
condenmed.  (See  Liiiargy.) 

Litchfield;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut ;  30  miles 
^st  of  Hartford,  31  north-north-west  of 
New  Haven,  329  from  Washington ;  Ion. 
73°  37'  W. ;  lat.  4^  SO'  N. ;  population,  in 
1820,  4610  (for  the  population  in  1830,  see 
United  States) ;  organized  as  a  tctwn  in 
1721,  and  contains  four  large  territorial 
parishes.  The  principal  villii«e  is  delight- 
mlly  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  afford- 
ing extensive  and  beautiful  prospecta  It 
was  made  a  borough  in  1818,  and  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  female  acad- 
emy, a  law  school,  a  printing-ofiice,  a 
bank,  and  two  houses  of  public  worship, — 
one  for  Ck>ngregationa1ists,  and  one  for 
Episcopalians, — and  has  some  trade.  In 
the  township,  there  are  nine  houses  of 
public  worship, — ^four  for  Congregational- 
ists,  four  for  Episcopalians,  and  one  for 
Baptists.  Itisagoodaffriculturaltown,aiid 
contains  numerous  muls  and  manu&ctur- 
ing  establishments,  cotton  manuftctories, 
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in»i  works,  &c.  Mount  Tom,  on  the 
western  border  of  the  township,  is  700 
feet  high.  There  are  four  ponds  in  this 
township,  the  lai^gest  of  which  comprises 
900  acres.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  court-house. 
The  law  school  in  this  town  is  a  priyate 
institution,  established  in  1783,  by  judge 
Reeve.^  In  1796,  judge  Gould  was  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Since  1820,  judge  Gould 
has  lectured  alone.  The  students,  how- 
erer,  are  weekly  examined  b^  another 
ffendeman.  The  number  of  students, 
from  1796  to  1827,  both  inclusive,  was 
730.  The  number  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  by  the  establishment  of  another 
school  in  connexion  with  Yale  coUese. 
The  students  in  this  seminary  smdy  me 
law  by  titles,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
lectures  are  ^ven.  The  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  by  lecturing  on  the  several  titles  of 
the  law  in  an  established  order.  The 
course  of  lectures  occupies  about  14  or  15 
months.  One  lecture  is  given  every  day. 
There  are  two  vacations  of  ibur  weeks 
each  ;  one  in  May,  the  other  in  October. 
The  price  of  mition  is  at  the  rate  of  $100 
ayeai^ 

Lit  dx  Justick  was  formerly  a  sol- 
emn proceeding  in  France,  in  which  the 
king,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
the  peers,  and  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
state  and  court,  proceeded  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  there,  cdtdng  upon  the  throne 
(which,  in  the  old  French  language,  was 
called  lit,  because  it  consisted  of  an  un- 
der cushion,  a  cushion  for  the  back,  and 
two  under  the  elbovra),  caused  those  com- 
mands and  orders,  which  the  parliamen^' 
did  not  approve,  to  be  remstered  in  his 
presence.  The  parliament  nad  the  right 
of  remonstrating,  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
asainst  the  royal  commands  and  edicts. 
If  the  king,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
recede  from  hjs  measures,  he  first  issued 
a  written  command  {fdtns'de  jussion)  to 
the  parliament ;  and  if  this  was  not  obey- 
ed, he  held  the  lit  de  justice.  The  parlia- 
ment was  then,  indeed,  obliged  to  submit, 
but  it  afterwards  commonly  made  a  po- 
test against  the  proceeding.  Louis  aV 
held  such  AUtde  juBUct,  in  1763,  in  order 
to  introduce  certain  imposts,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  firm  resistance  of  the  pailiar 
mentis  he  was  finally  obliged  to  yield.  The 
last  {t^  dejuriice  were  held  by  Louis 
XVI,  m  1787  and  1788. 

Literary  History  is  the  scienee 
whose  object  is  to  represent  the  develope- 
ment  or  the  successive  changes  of  human 
civilization,  as  fiu*  as  these  are  manifest- 
ed in  vnitings,  as  the  object  otpMicd 


MtUny  is  to  show  the  same,  manifested  in 
the  various  political  establishments  and 
changes.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  hterair 
history  treats  of  learned  writings,  dieur 
contents,  fiite,  modifications,  translations, 
&c.  (which  is  hibU^^prcqfhf,  q.  y,),  of  ^e 
lives  and  characters  of  their  authors^  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  wrote, 
&C.  (which  CQj^tutes  UUraru  hu^^nph^). 
The  latter  bar  also  been  called  ta^emal 
UUrary  Matanfy  the  former  inUmal  UUrary 
history,  because  it  aims  to  show,  in  a  con- 
nected view,  the  developement  of  sciences: 
From  its  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  literary 
histoiy  could  not  fairly  b^in  until  man- 
kind had  acquired  eztenaove  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  and  written,  which 
required  the  preparatoiy  study  of  centu- 
ries, as  wpll  as  a  civilized  hitercourse 
amonff  the  various  nations.  This  science 
is,  indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  we  have  by  no  means^  even  yet,  a 
general  literary  histoiy.  What  we  Iiave  is 
mostly  confined  to  Europe ;  at  least,  we  are 
yet  too  litde  acauainted  vnth  many  parts 
and  periods  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
East,  which  has  several  times  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  western  world,  to  authorize  us 
to  caU  what  has  hitherto  been  done  a  sen- 
eral  literary  history.  The  branch  which 
relates  to  Greece  and  Rome  must  remain  of 
surpassing  importance.  The  ancients  did 
not  treat  literaiy  history  as  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  history.  The  literature  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  of  die  Romans,*  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  religion  and 
politics,  thitt  a  separation  of  literary  fix>ni 
general  history  could  not  easily  take  place , 
besidesy  the  materials  were  not  sumcient 
to  claim  a  separate  consideration.  Hence 
the  classics  contain  only  scattered  notices 
and  detached  materials  for  a  literary  his- 
tonr,  partly  in  biographies  of  poets,  philos- 
ophers, oratora,  grammarians,  &c. ;  partly 
in  criticisms  and  extracts  from  their 
writings.  Such  nodces  we  find  in  die 
works  of  M.  Terentius  Yairo,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Quinctilian,  Aulus  GeDius,  Dio- 
nysius  of  flalicamaasus,  Pausanias^  Athe- 
nseus,  and  the  biogn4;>hei8  Plutarch,  Sue- 
tonius, Diogenes  Laertius,  &c.  Suidas 
and  Photius  likewise  contribute  names 
and  tides.  The  middle  a^  contribute 
only  detached  facts  to  the  history  of  their 
literature,  partly  in  chronicles,  partly 
in  the  confidential  communications  of 
poets  and  other  authors,  respecting  their 
owti  lives.  The  first  rude  attempt  at  a 
compilation  of  general  literary  notices,  yet 
without  systemafical  order,  was  made  hr 
Polydore  Virgil  of  Uibino  in  his  work 
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De  ImeidarQnu  Ravmy  which  fint  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1499.  The  true  fiither 
of  literary  history  is  the  famous  Conrad 
Gesner,  whose  Biblioiheca  Umversalis 
contains  stores  of  knowledge  not  yet  ez- 
haustecL  In  his  25th  year,  he  besan  to 
execute  his  gmnd  plan  of  a  general  \f  ork 
on  literature,  and,  in  three  years,  his  mor 
terials  were  so  far  prepared,  that  they 
couJd  be  arranged  for  printing.  Accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  the  work  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts — en  alphabetical  dictiona- 
ry of  authors,  a  general  systematic  view 
of  literature,  which  even  cites  single  dis- 
sertations and  passages,  and  an  alphabeti- 
cal index  of  matters  and  subjects  treated. 
{See  Ebert's  BiUiog,  Lcx^  article  Gtsner) 
The  first  edition  of  the  first  division  ap- 
peared in  1545.*  Peter  Lambeck  gave  in- 
struction in  literary  history  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  Hamburg,  in  1656,  on  the  plan  of 
Gesner  and  Virgil,  and  published,  in 
1659,  outlines,  as  a  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures, the  title  of  which  is  Prodromus 
HistoruE  LUeraruB,  Daniel  George  Mor- 
hors  Pobfhislor  LUerariuBj  Pkilosophicua 
€t  Practicuf,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1^8,  contributed  to  promote 
the  study  of  literary  history.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lite- 
niiy  history  has  been  a  favorite  smdy  of 
the  learned,  and  has  been  taught  in  the 

*  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning 
{IM  Aug.  8ci.  ii.  5),  seems  to  have  been  Uie  first 
(1606)  to  have  traced  oat  the  objects  and  extent 
of  a  general  literaiy  histoiy  (Hutoria  LiUrarum, 
Hutoria  Uteraria).  ''History/'  says  he,  "is 
natoralt  civi],  ecclesiastical  and  literary ;  where- 
of the  first  I  allow  to  be  extant,  the  fourth  I  note 
as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to 
himself  the  general  state  of  learning  to  be  de- 
licnbed  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many 
faa%'e  done  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical,  without  which  the  history  of 
the  world  scemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of 
Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being 
«-antmg  which  doth  show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
person  :  and  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  divers 
particular  sciences,  as  of  Uie  jurisconsults,  the 
jnathematicians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philoso- 
phers,  there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials 
of  the  schools,  authors  and  books ;  and  so  like- 
wise some  barren  relations  touching  the  invention 
of  arts  or  usages.  But  a  just  story  of  learning, 
containing  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knovvi- 
ed^,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tra- 
ditions, their  divers  administrations  and  man- 
agiog>s,  their  floorishings,  their  oppositions,  decays, 
depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  witli  the  causes 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con- 
cerning learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the 
world,  I  may  truly  affirm  to  be  wanting.  The 
use  and  end  of  wHicb  work  I  do  not  so  much  de- 
sign for  cariosity  of  satisfaction  of  those  that  are 
lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more  serious 
and  grave  purpose,  which  is,  that  it  will  make 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  admuiistraiion 
of  learning." 

TOI*.  viii.  2 


tmiyenrities,  and  in  higher  schools,  at  least 
in  Germany.  To  these  lectures  we  owe 
several  Introductions,  General  Views,  and 
Systems  of  literary  histoiy.  We  mention, 
in  chronolo^cal  succession,  Burkbard 
Gotthelf  Stmvius,  professor  at  Jena  ; 
Matthew  Lobetanz,  professor  at  Greifs- 
wald ;  N.  H.  Gundling,  professor  in  Halle ; 
Gottlieb  Stoll,  professor  in  Jena ;  G.  G. 
Zeltner,  professor  in  Altorf ;  C.  C.  Neu- 
feld,  professor  in  Konigsbefg ;  F.  G.  Bier- 
ling^  professor  in  Rinteln;  and  others. 
Reimmann  must  also  be  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  his  Introduction  to  Historia  lAt- 
eraria  (1708),  and  his  Idea  Systemaiis  jin- 
HquUatts  LUeraria.  Still  more  important 
was  Chr.  Aug.  Ileumann's  Conspectus 
RqwbUctB  lAteraruB^  a  work  much  superior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  arran£e- 
ment,  acute  criticism  and  richness  of  ma- 
terials. John  Andrew  Fabricius's  Sketch 
of  a  General  History  of  Literature  (1752) 
is  a  comprehensive  work,  and  unites  the 
synthetic  and  analytic  method.  A.  Y. 
Goffuet  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  more 
philosophical  treatment  of  literary  history  ; 
and  the  Italian  Denina  rivals  him  in 
brilliancy  of  manner,  without  equalling 
him  in  thoroughness  and  originality  of 
views  or  in  judgment  It  began  to  be 
more  and  more  clearly  felt,  that  literary 
history,  though  an  independent  branch  of 
history,  woiud  remain  a  mere  list  of 
nam^s,  tides,  and  dates,  if  it  were  not 
treated  with  constant  reference  to  the 
state  of  religion,  politics,  morals,  and  the 
arts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
it  as  a  part  of  the  general  historv  of  civili- 
zation by  Iselin,  Ferguson,  Home,  and 
particularly  by  Herder.  In  recent  timet?, 
the  Germans  have  taken  tiie  lead  in  this 
science,  both  iii  extent  of  knowledge  and 
comprehensiveness  of  views.  J.  G.  Eicli- 
hom's  and  L.  Wachler's  work  is  of  high 
value,  as  are  also  those  of  S.  G.  Wald,  J. 
G.  Meusel  and  Fr.  Schlegcl.  It  would 
exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  mention 
here  the  different  productions  upon  the 
literary  history  of  single  nations  and  par- 
ticular periods.  A  work  on  an  extensive 
plan,  though  not  of  a  general  nature,  is 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  literary  society 
of  Gottingen — History  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  Europe,  since  the  Restoration  of 
the  same,  until  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  —  Litenuy  history  is  naturally 
divided  into  ancient,  middle  and  modern. 
The  ancient  terminates  with  the  retire- 
ment of  science  into  the  convents,  in  the 
sixth  century;  the  middle  begins  with 
the  downfall  of  the  great  Roman  empke 
(about  500  A.  D.)  and  the  commencement 
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of  litenxy  chrilizalion  in  the  various  Ea- 
ropean  nadons,  without  the  support  of 
ancient  classical  civilization  (see  JBerrinff- 
ton^s  LiUrary  IKiUny  of  (he  Middk  •%»); 
and  the  last  begins  about  1450,  wh^i  the 
study  of  the  daaaics  was  renewed,  and 
knowledge  reyived  in  Europe* 

Literary  Propertt.  In  the  whole 
compass  and  variety  of  the  products  of 
human  labor,  no  one  thing  is  more  exclu- 
sively such  than  intellectual  works.  In 
the  fabrication  and  production  of  almost 
all  other  subjects  of  value  and  property, 
the  materials  are  supplied,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  earth  or  the  water ;  and 
man  only  cooperates  with  nature  In  fur- 
nishing the  article.  But  a  piece  of  music, 
a  paiDtin|;,  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  history, 
or  a  treatise  of  any  descripdon,  is  the  on- 
spring  of  the  unaided  labor  of  the  mind. 
It  IS  supplied  from  abroad,  only  with  the 
canvass,  paper,  parchment,  or  whatever 
other  substance  is  used  for  recording  the 
work,  and  afibrding  the  evidence  of  its 
accomplishment,  but  which  is  no  more  a 
partof  the  thing  produced,  than  a  deed, 
conveying  an  estate,  is  a  part  of  the  thing 
conveyed.  But,  though  the  right  to  the 
products  of  intellectusu  labor  is  thus  pe- 
culiarly positive  and  absolute,  it  is  among 
the  latest  rij§;hts  of  property  recognised  in 
a  commumty,  since  the  subject  of  it,  the 
product  itself,  is  only  the  result  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  dvilizadon.  Another 
reason  of  its  not  attracting  a  more  eariy 
attendon,  is  its  abstract,  mcorporeai  na- 
ture, and  also,  in  some  cases,  the  difficul^ 
of  defining;  and  identifying  it,  and  decid- 
rag  what  IS  an  infiingement  of  this  right 
of  property ;  and  again,  in  some  coun- 
tries, speaking  the  same  language  as  those 
bordenn^  upon  them,  the  great  difficulty 
of  protecting  this  kind  of  property  from 
infriDgement,  thoueh  no  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  identificadon  of  the  thing  claimed,  or 
in  determining  what  shall  l^  conadered 
to  bo  an  infringement  The  question 
whether  an  author  has,  of  common  right, 
and  independendy  of  any  special  statute 
in  his  favor,  a  property  in  the  products  of 
the  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestionable 
and  absolute  as  any  other  producer  has 
in  chose  of  the  labor  of  the  hands,  was 
very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  in  the  house  of  lords,  in . 
England,  in  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  celebrated  cases  of  Millar  against  Tay^ 
lor,  reported  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bur- 
row's Reports,  in  relation  to  the  copyright 
of  Thomson's  Seasons  ;  and  Donald^n 
against  Becket,  reported  in  the  same  vol- 
ume.   The  first  of  these  cases  came  be- 


fore the  court  in  1769.  In  1709,  tlie 
statute  of  8  Anne,  chuptw  19,  had  been 
passed,  givim;  to  anthon  an  excluaiTe 
copvri^t  ^  for  the  term  of  14  vean^  and 
no  longer.'*  Notwitfastandmg  the  limitA- 
don  or  the  rin^t  to  that  term,  by  the  stat- 
ute,  it  had  been  held,  in  divers  cases,  sub- 
sequend  V  decided,  that  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  ue  author,  or  his  representatives 
or  assigns,  continued  after  the  expiraticm 
of  the  14  years ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
1739,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  granted 
an  injunction  against  a  person,  otl^  than 
the  proprietors,  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  the  tide  to  the  copyright  of  which 
was  derived  to  the  proprietor,  under  an 
assignment  by  Milton,  72  years  before.  In 
the  case  relating  to  the  copyright  of 
Thomson's  Seasons,  three  of  the  judgee, 
namely,  lord  Mansfield  and  justices  Ajion 
and  WiUes,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
clufflve  right  of  property  continued  after 
the  expiration  of  14  years  from  the  first 
publication,  as  limited  by  the  statute  of 
Anne,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the 
court  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from 
that  opinioiL  Five  years  afterwards,  in 
1774,  die  other  case  came  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribu- 
nal, the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  king's 
bench,  common  pleasttnd  exchequer,  was 
taken.  Lord  Mansfield,  being  a  member 
of  the  house  of  lords^  did  not  give  an 
opinion  in  answer  to  die  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  house,  vrith  the  other 
judses,  but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member 
of  ^e  bod^r.  Of  the  11  judges  who  gave 
opinions,  eight  were  of  opinion  that  an 
author  had  of  common  ri^t— that  is,  as 
by  the  common  law,  or  vrithout  any  stat- 
ute to  this  effect — ^the  exclunve  privilege 
of  publishing  his  own  works  ;  and  three 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  againsi 
four  to  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  publishing  his  work  and  vending 
copies,  he  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
property  to  the  public,  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  by  making  and  selling  one  copy,  he 
did  not  authorize  all  other  persons  to  rnake, 
and  use  or  sell  as  many  copies  as  they 
might  choose.  This  seems  to  be  so  plain 
a  point,  that,  if  four  respectable  judges 
had  not  been  of  a  contrary  opinion,  one 
would  be  ready  to  say  it  adrmtted  of  no 
doubt  A  case  very  analogous,  but  much 
stronger  in  fiivor  of'^the  authors  right  of 
property,  is  stated  in  the  public  journals 
(1831),  as  having  recently  been  decided  in 
France.  An  artist  had  sold  a  statue  or 
picture,  the  production  of  his  own  chisel 
or  pencil,  and  the  question  "ivas  made 
whether  the  purchaser  had  a  right,  to 
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ifirii  ennavingB  of  tbis  orifpnaL  It 
I  decidM,  that  the  artist  alone,  and  not 
the  purchaser,  had,  in  auch  caae,  the  ex- 
ehisiTe  right  to  make  and  pub)i&h«engray- 
ed  copies.  But,  on  the  other  question, 
proposed  by  the  house  of  lords,  viz. 
whether  the  statute  of  Anne  took  away 
the  auth(»^8  excluaive  rip^ht  to  his  own 
]KDperty,  after  the  expiration  of  14  ^ears, 
mx  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  m  the 
affirmative,  so  that  the  whole  13  judges 
were  equally  divided  upon  this  question, 
krd  Mansfield  being,  upon  this  and  the 
two  other  questions,  in  fiivor  of  the  au- 
thor's right  But  the  house  of  lords  de- 
dded  that  the  author  had  no  exclusive 
right  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
limited  in  the  statute,  though  the  reasons 
given  on  that  side,  by  the  Judges  who 
supported  it,  are  veiy  unsatismctory  ;  and 
it  is  not  easv  to  divine  the  grounds  of  the 
dedsioQ.  But^  it  has  been  acquiesced  in 
as  law  from  that  time,  both  in  England 
and  the  U.  States.  Thus,  while  the  pov- 
erty of  authors  and  scholars — ^the  great 
leaders  and  champions  of  civilization  and 
intellectual  advancement-^as  been  pro- 
verbial all  the  world  over,  the  government 
has  interposed,  or  b  construed  to  have  in- 
terposed, with  its  mighty  arm,  not  for  their 
protection  and  reward,  but  to  despoil 
them  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor,  and  sequestrate  it  for  the  pub- 
lic use.  If  a  man  cultivates  the  ^und, 
or  fiibncates  goods,  the  fruits  of  his  labmr 
so  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  asslens,  abso- 
nitely,  forever ;  but  if  he  spends  his  life 
upon  a  poem  or  musical  composition,  he 
only  has  a  lease  of  it  for  14  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  it  is  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  public  This  doctrine 
diqilays^  in  striking  contrast,  the  rewards 
bettowed,  and  the  forfeitures  enacted,  in 
reference  to  different  species  of  glory  and 
public  service.  While  a  military  hero  is 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  and  a  title 
of  honor,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  ad  in- 
i&tdiim,  a  man  of  equal  genius,  who,  by 
his  labors,  instructs  and  delights  mankind, 
and  sheds  a  lasting  glory  upon  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  is  despoiled  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labors.  The  injus- 
tice of  such  a  doctrine  is  so  obvious,  that 
its  l^ality,  though  sanctioned  by  an  ac- 
qmescence  of  half  a  centurv,  may  well 
be  questioned.  However  this  may  be, 
lejl^ifatares  have  begun  to  mitigate  the 
forfeitures  heretofore  inflicted  upon  lite- 
rary eminence,  by  extending  the  time  fer 
nduch  an  author  may  enjoy  the  fhiits  of 
his  own  talents  and  industrv.  By  a  law 
passed  in  the  54th  year  of  George  the 


Third,  chapter  156^  an  author  is  entitled 
to  an  exclusive  cop^riffht  in  his  work  for 
28  years,  and,  if  he  is  uvme  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  is  continued  during  his  life. 
This  act  is  entitled  to  the  commendation 
of  being  less  unjust  than  that  of  Anne. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  laws  are 
much  more  favorable,  or,  rather,  mucn 
less  unfavorable,  to  authors.  In  rrance, 
they  are  entitled  to  an  excluave  copyright 
during  their  lives,  and  their  heirs  or  as- 
signs for  20  yeana  afterwards.  In  many 
of  the  German  states,  the  riffht  is  perpet- 
ual, but  it  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage, 
that  it  extends  only  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  granted,  and  the  work  mayb®  pirated 
in  the  others  with  impunity.  This  can  be 
avoided  only  by  procuring  a  copyright  in 
the  different  Grerman  states,  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  and  expense. 
Tlie  defect  of  the  laws  of  these  German 
states  on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  not  in 
confiscating  the  author's  property,  or  re- 
fusing to  recognise  his  right  to  it,  but  in 
burtheninfr  him  with  heavy  expenses  in 
securing  its  protectiorL  In  Russia,  the 
period  of  the  copyright  is  the  same  as  in 
France,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  seized 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  author's 
debts.  In  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
provides,  that  congress  may  secure,  ^  fer 
limited  times,  to  authors,  &c^  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings,"  &c. 
Under  this  provision,  a  law  was  piused,  in 
1790,  giving  to  authors,  being  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  or  being  resident  therein,  the 
sole  right  of  printing  and  vending  their 
works  for  the  term  of  14  ^ears  from  the 
time  of  recording  the  title  in  the  clerk's 
office  ;  and,  if  living  at  the  expiration  of 
tbatperidd,  and  then  citizens  or  resident 
as  above,  they  could  have  a  renewal  of 
the  exclusive  right  for  14  vears  lon^r,  on 
filing  a  copy  of  the  title  again  m  the 
clerk's  office.  This  law  also  required, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term, 
the  author  should  publish  the  clerk's  cer- 
tificate in  some  newspaper  fer  four  weeks. 
It  also  required  that  a  'copy  should  bede-  • 
posited  in  the  office  of  the  secretarpr  of 
state.  A  more  liberal,  or,  rather,  less  illib- 
eral, law  was  passed  on  this  subject  in 
1831.  By  this  act,  the  exclusive  right  is 
extended  to  28  years,  vrith  a  right  of  re^ 
newal  for  his  life,  if  the  author  is  living  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  copyright  It 
dispenses  with  the  publication  of  the 
clerk^B  certificate  in  a  nevrspaper-^  very 
useless  provision  ;  fer,  if  the  work  itself 
gives  notice  that  the  eopyri^t  is  secured, 
a  person  who  parates  it  can  have  no  pre- 
tence fer  alleging  igncxanoe  of  the  net 
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The  act,  ii]so,  though  it  reqiures  that  the 
author  shall  supply  a  copy  for  the  office  of 
the  secretary  or  state,  excuses  him  from 
the  trouble  of  depoffiting  it  there,  requiriDg 
him  only  to  leave  it  in  the  office  of  the 
cleik  of  the  district  court   (See  Cofyright.) 

Literature,  according  to  tlie  English 
dictionaries,  means  (earning*.  In  general 
use,  however,  this  word,  in  English,  com- 
monly signffies  what  in  other  countries 
would  be  called  elegant  literature^  exclud- 
ing works  of  abstract  science  and  mere 
erudidon.  The  meaning  of  the  word, 
in  English,  however,  is  vague.  In  Gfer- 
man  and  French,  the  vroA  means,  dis- 
tinctly, the  whole  which  has  been  writ- 
ten. Hence  die  phrase  *^  literature  of  the 
middle  age,"  or  **medical  literature,"  means 
the  aggregate  of  works  written  during  the 
middle  ages,  or  on  medicine,  &c.  LUermry 
is  applied  to  all  those  branches  of  read- 
ing which  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
genera]  reader ;  tlie  phrase  ".literary  gen- 
tleman" corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
French  homme  de  lettres.  Literary  ga^ 
zette  is  a  journal  which  treats  of  works 
interesting  to  a  general  reader.  In  literaiy 
history,  the  word  has  a  more  extensive 
meanmg.    (See  Literary  History.) 

Lithia  ;  the  name  applied  by  Arfwed- 
Bon  to  an  alkali  discovered  by  him  in 
analyzing  tlie  petalite.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  \i9tm  (stony), 
in  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  stony  mineral.  Lithia  has  since  been 
detected  in  spodumene,  and  several  kiuds 
of  mica.  The  best  process  for  procuring 
it  is  the  following  :  One  part  of  {)etalite  or 
spodumene,  in  fme  powder,  is  mixed  inti- 
mately with  two  parts  of  £[uor-«par,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  with  three  or  four 
times  its  w^eight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  fong 
as  any  acid  vapors  are  disengaged.  The 
silica  of  the  nuneral  is  attacked  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
fluosilicic  acid  gas,  while  the  alumina  and 
lithia  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.  After 
dissolving  these  saks  in  water,  the  solution 
is  boiled  with  pure  ammonia  to  precipi- 
tate the  alumina  ;  is  filtered,  evaporated  to 
diyness,  and  then  heated  to  redness  to  ex- 
pel the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  resi- 
due is  pure  sulphate  of  lidiia,  which  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
acetate  of  baiytes ;  and  the  acetate  of 
lithia,  being  heated  to  redness,  is  convert- 
ed into  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and,  finally, 
this  is  decomposed  by  lime  or  baiytes, 
which  affords  pure  lithia.  Its  color  is 
white  ;  it  is  not  deliquescent,  but  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  fix>m  the  air  $  very  soluble 
in  water ;  acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colors 


like  the  other  alkalies :  heated  with  plati- 
na,  it  acts  on  the  metaL  It  combines  with 
the  different  acids,  and  forms  salts  with 
them,  like  potash  and  soda,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  neutralizing  power  than 
these  alkalies.  Its  phosphate  and  carbon- 
ate are  sparingly  soluble  ;  its  chloride  is 
deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  bums  with  a  red  fiame.  All 
its  salts  give  a  red  color,  when  heated  on 
a  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe. 
The  muriate  and  nitrate  are  deliquescent. 
The  metallic  base  of  lithia  was  evolved 
by  sir  H.  Davy,  by  galvanism  ;  but  it  was 
too  rapidly  oxidized  to  be  collected  :  the 
metal  was,  however,  seen  to  be  white  like 
sodium,  and  burned  with  bright  scintilla- 
tions. 

LiTHic  Acid,  in  combination  with  pot- 
asli,  is  obtained  from  human  urinary  cal- 
culi, by  digesting  them  in  caustic  lixivium : 
the  lithate  of  potash  gives  up  the  litiiic 
acid,  on  being  minded  with  acetic  acid. 
It  has  the  form  of  white  shining  plates, 
which  are  denser  than  water  ;  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  dissolves  in  1400  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  the  infusion 
of  liunus.  The  lithates  are  all  tasteless, 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Lithic  acid,  by  repeated  distillations,  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  pms- 
sic  acid. 

LiTuocHROMics ;  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking  impressions 
on  canvass.  This  process,  which  is  de- 
signed to  multiply  the  master-pieces  of 
painting,  was  invented  some  years  ago  by 
Malapeau,  in  Paris,  who  received  a  patent 
for  his  invention,  and  has  an  establishment 
for  lithochromic  productions,  which  have 
been  popular  in  Paris  ^ice  1821.  Tliis 
process  is  a  substitute  for  the  copying  of 
X)ortraits  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  cheap  means 
of  ornamenting  walls.  This  art,  howev- 
er, is  stUi  in  its  infancy.  The  lithochromic 
paintings  yet  produced  are  less  valuable 
than  the  poorest  copies.  A  similar  but 
much  superior  invention  has  been  made 
by  Sennefelder,  which  he  caUs  mosak  m- 
presaion, 

LiTHOeRApHT  (from  \iBoiy  stone,  and 
Y^<pttvj  to  write);  the  art  invented  by  Aloys 
Sennefelder  (q.  v.),  of  taking  impressions 
from  drawings  or  writings  on  stone,  with- 
out engmving.  As  the  history  of  the  inven- 
tion of  this  art,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  are  contauied  m  the  ar- 
ticle Sennefelder,  we  shall  confine  ourselves, 
in  this  place,  to  an  account  of  the  process 
of  lithographic  printing,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials us^  in  it.  Two  substances  are  used 
for    drawuig    upon    stone— lithognipliic 
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aad  fidftognphie  ink.  The  fermer 
»  made  of  1}  ounce  of  Boap»  3  ounces  of 
tafloWy  1^  ounce  of  pure  white  waz»  1 
ounce  abell4Bc,  i  ounce  lamp-black. 
Another  receipt  girea  3  ounces  soap,  5 
ounces  wax,  i  ounce  tallow,  and  1  ounce 
lamp-black.  The  soap^  after  it  has  been 
screped  fine,  is  put  in  an  iron  or  earthen 
ressel,  over  the  fire,  and,  when  it  is  melted, 
little  pieces  of  wax  and  tallow  arsiidded  ; 
it  must  be  stirred  the  whole  time,  and, 
when  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  contents  of 
die  vessel  are  to  be  lighted  by  a  burning 
taper,  the  sdriing  being  continued.  After 
a  short  time,  the  flame  is  to  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  and,  while  the  mixture  is  boiling,  the 
hanp-blsck  is  to  be  grsduaOy  added. 
When  this  is  done,  the  mixture  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  poured  out  on  an  iron 
or  stone  plate,  and  may  be  made  into  any 
form  desnned.  For  uthopaphic  ink,  a 
great  many  different  receipts  have  been 
given ;  one  of  the  most  approved  of 
which  IS  a  composition  made  of  equal 
paits  of  tallow,  wax,  sheH-lac  and  com- 
mon soap,  vnth  about  one  twentieth  peit 
of  thewnole  of  lamp-black.  These  ma- 
terials  are  mixed  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the 
wax  and  tallow  are  first  put  in,  and  heat- 
ed till  they  take  fire,  after  which  the 
ocfa^  insredientB  are  succesavely  added ; 
the  bummg  is  allowed  to  continue  until 
the  composition  is  reduced  about  one 
third.  AU  calcareous  stones,  being  sus- 
cqitible  of  taking  in  a  greasy  substance, 
and  of  imbibing  water  with  fiicility,  are 
suitable  for  lithographic  printing,  provided 
they  are  compact,  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish,  and  of  a  clear  and  uniform 
color ;  the  more  compact  and  uniform 
in  color,  the  better.  Those  commonly 
used  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
Suitable  stones  are  by  no  means  scarce. 
Hie  quarry  fix>m  which  the  first  litho- 
graphic stones  wbre  extracted,  is  still  that 
which  furnishes  them  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of  the  largest  dimensions. 
It  is  situated  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappen- 
heim,  in  Bavaria.  No  quarries  hitherto 
known  in  France,  afiford  stones  equal  to 
the  German.  Those  found  near  Chateau- 
roux  are  of  a  similar  color  to  those  of 
Solenhofen,  and  even  harder,  and  of  a 
finer  grain ;  but  they  are  full  of  spots  of  a 
softer  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure pieces  of  the  necessary  size.  In 
Eng^d,  a  stone  has  been  used  which  is 
found  at  Corston,  near  Bath.  It  is oneof 
the  white  Has  beds^  but  is  inferior  to  the 
German  in  fineness  of  grain  and  closeness 
of  texture.  When  proper  stones  cannot 
be  obtained  without  dtmculQr  or  great  ex- 


pense,  it  is  mam  advantBgeouBlo  ftbricate 
artifioal  elafas^  to  which  a  proper  densi^ 
and  hardneas  may  be  given*  An  intelh- 
gent  potter  can  eaaihr  imitate  the  densi^ 
of  natural  stones.  Slabs,  used  fqr  this 
piupose,  have  been  made  of  stucco,  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sand,  and  fiuatened  with 
the  caseous  part  of  milk.  Artificial  slabs, 
however,  have  not  been  made  so  as  to 
equal  the  real  ones ;  and  the  royal  insti- 
tute of  France  have  thought  the  subject 
of  sufilcient  importance  to  ofifer  a  larse 
prize  for  the  hesL  The  stones  are  poliso^ 
ed  by  putting  fine  sand  between  two  of 
them,  and  thus  rublnng  them  against  each 
other  till  the  surftce  is  smooth ;  dien  each 
separate  stone  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
pumice-stone.  After  the  stone  is  thus 
prepared,  it  may  be  used  for  aU  kinds  of 
writing  and  drawing,  with  the  brush  or 
pen,  £c.  But  if  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
chalk,  it  must  have  a  rougher  sumce,  and, 
after  the  application  of  the  pumice-stone^ 
it  is  to  be  covered  with  very  fine  send,  of 
a  uniform  size,  and  rubbed  with  another 
polished  stone  without  water.  This  is 
turned  round  and  round,  till  the  necessary 
roughness  is  produced.  Both  kinds  of 
plates  must  be  carefully  preserved  against 
ffreasinesB,  such  as  they  would  receive 
m>m  the  touch  of  the  hand,  since  all  the 
greasy  spots  appear  in  the  impression,  the 
greasy  printing  ink  remaining  on  them^ 
If  the  drawing  is  to  be  prepared  with 
ink,  the  stone  is  first  covered  with  oil  of 
turpentine  or  soap-water,  to  prevent  the 
lines  from  spreadinff.  Then  tne  drawings 
may  be  made  on  me  stone  with  a  black 
lead  pencil  or  with  a  red  crayon ;  but  the 
latter  is  preferable,  because,  when  the  ink 
comes  to  be  applied,  it  is  easier  to  discov- 
er how  far  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are 
realty  covered  with  ink.  After  having 
dissolved  the  ink  in  rain  or  river  water 
(the  former  ought  to  have  stood  some 
time),  these  pencil  outlines  are  covered 
with  ink.  If  the  sttoke  is  black,  or,  at 
least,  dark  brown,  it  may  he  inferred  that 
the  impression  will  succeed.  But  if  li^ht 
brown,  and  transparent,  it  wiU  not  aye 
the  impression.  The  ink  may  he  laid  on 
with  the  pen  or  brush.  Goose  quills^ 
however,  are  not  well  suited  for  this  pur-^ 
pose,  particularly  if  the  strokes  are  to  l)e 
very  nne ;  the  pens  are  too  quickly  blunted^ 
but  steel  pens  are  used  to  great  advantaffe  t 
these  are  made  of  watch  springs*.  After 
the  drawing,  the  plate  is  left  several  hours^ 
and  then  put  under  the  press^  For  draw^ 
ing  with  chalk,  it  is  necessaiy  to  apply  the 
finest  and  softest  tintsfirst,  and  the  strongest 
tfterwBxdsk   Iftbe  proper  ofiect  cannot  bft 
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S'ren  to  the  ibregiouiid  by  chaOc  only,  a 
tie  ink  is  added  with  the  brush  or  pen. 
If  the  drawing  has  very  fine  tints,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  impression  from  the 
plate  should  be  taken  immediately,  other- 
wise the  oil  will  dry  or  evaporate,  and 
the  ink  will  not  take  e^ct  on  these  parts. 
The  oil  varnish  used  must  be  of  the  best 
kind.  Before  the  stone  is  covered  with 
ink,  it  must  first  be  dipped  in  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  such 
a  degree,  that  only  a  slight  effervescence 
is  produced ;  the  proportion  of  acid 
should  be  but  little  more  than  one  per 
cent ;  this  vrill  make  the  stone  in  the 
parts  not  covered  by  the  drawing  more 
readily  imbibe  the  water.  This  process  is 
called  etddng  the  drawing.  Afler  this,  it  is 
merely  dipped  in  common  vmter.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  is  not  too 
strong,  as  it  will  then  injure  the  fine  strokes 
and  tmta  When  the  stone  has  imbibed 
sufficient  water,  a  liquid  mixture  must  be 
poured  over  it,  consisting  of  one  sixth  lin-» 
seed  oil,  two  sixdis  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
three  sixths  of  pure  water :  this  again  must 
be  vriped  off  clean,  and  the  stone  must  be 
then  covered  vnih  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  in  water;  this  prevents  the  lines  fipom 
spreading.  Immediately  afler  tlus  process, 
it  is  inked.  The  printing-ink  is  applied  by 
means  of  leather  printers'  balls,  stuffed 
vnth  hair,  or  by  cylinders,  which  must  be 
of  various  sizes.  The  first  impressions 
are  seldom  perfect  After  each  impres- 
sion, the  stone  is  washed  with  water,  and, 
imm  time  to  time,  is  sponged  over  with 
gum-water,  which  is  prepared  from  one 
ounce  of  finely  pounded  gum-arabic,  and 
half  a  pound  of  water.  The  ink  which 
has  settled  on  a  spot  that  should  be  light, 
is  either  removed  with  a  clean  sponge,  or 
by  diluted  acid,  applied  with  a  sponge, 
and  the  place  is  afterwards  washed  with 
pure  water.  The  printing-ink  is  com- 
posed, like  other  printing-inks,  of  oil-var- 
nish and  fine  lamp-black.  To  nre])are 
the  varnish,  a  vessel  is  about  half  filled 
with  piu%  linseed  oil,  and  heated  till  it 
takes  fire  from  the  flame  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper.  It  is  allowed  to  burn  till 
reduced  to  the  proper  density.  To  de- 
scribe the  press,  a  drawing  would  be  neces- 
sary. Besides  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  drawings  above  described,  drawings 
are  also  cut  into  the  stone,  and  from  these 
impressions  are  taken.  Engravings  may 
also  be  multiplied  by  puttmg  them  wet  on 
a  stone,  when  they  come  from  the  copper- 
plate press,  and  subjecting  tliem  to  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  ink  is  made  to  leave 
the  pq>er  and  adhere  to  the  stone.    Al- 


tfaoush  lithography  ia  of  great  me,  and 
exceUent  impressions  are  produced,  par- 
ticulariv  at  Munich,  it  is  yet  veiy  impmecc 
In  landscapes,  the  soft  tints  and  the  per- 
spective cannot  be  properiy  given ;  the 
lines  are  not  sufficiently  dehcate.  The 
number  of  impresmons  which  can  be 
taken  from  a  Uthographic  chalk  drawmg, 
will  vary  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
tints.  A  fine  drawins  vriU  give  400  or 
500 ;  a  strong  one,  1000  or  1500.  Ink 
drawings  and  vnritings  give  considerably 
more  than  copper-plates.  The  finest  will 
yield  6000  or  8000,  and  stirong  fines  and 
virritings  many  more.  Upwards  of  80,000 
impressions  have  been  taken,  at  Munich, 
firom  one  writing  of  a  fonn  for  regimental 
returns.  But  it  is  probably  susceptib^  of 
farther  iniprovementa  Stone  pfH[)er,  a 
substitute  for  stone  plates,  was  invented  bv 
Sennefelder,  in  1817.  (See  Sennefelder^ 
VoUst&n  diges  Lehrbwik  der  SteindnAcktny^ 
Munich,  1818).  Lithography  is  now 
very  widely  spread.  In  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, also  in  France,  Rusma,  England 
and  the  U.  States,  there  are  lithographic 
printing  establishments.  The  lithographic 
process  is  generally  employed  for  printing 
music,  and  has  ^ven  rise  to  lithochromics. 
(q.  V.)  The  l^  lithographic  establish- 
ments, at  present,  are  at  Munich  (Bavarii(j 
and  Paris.  The  French  are  the  most  ex- 
pert in  the  process  of  printing.  Some 
beautiful  lithographic  prints  have  also 
been  executed  at  Berlin. 

Lithotomy  is  the  name  given  to  the 
operation  for  extracting  the  stone  fit>m  the 
bladder.    (See  Stone.) 

LiTHOTRiTT  ;  a  surncal  operation,  by 
which  the  stone  in  the  oiadder  is  crudied 
by  an  instrument  invented  and  first  ap- 
plied by  doctor  Civiale,  of  Paris,  in  i8Sfe. 
He  has  written  on  the  subject 

LiTHUAjriA  (in  the  langua^  of  the 
country,  LUwa;  in  German,  LUhauen)', 
an  extensive  country,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent ^rand-duchy,  containing  60,000 
square  miles,  but  in  1569  united  to  Po- 
laiid.  Since  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kingdom  in  1773, 1793,  and  1795»  the  great- 
er portion  of  it  has  been  united  to  Russia, 
and  forms  the  governments  of  Mohilew, 
Witepsk,  Minsk,  vVilna  and  Grodno.  The 
cUmate  is  temperate  and  heahhy,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  nearly  a  level,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  few  inagnificant  hills. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parts  sandy ;  in  othera 
marshy,  or  covered  with  woods;  but, 
wherever  it  is  cultivated,  very  produc- 
tive. The  principal  rivera  are  the  Dfina, 
or  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  the  Niemen,  the 
Przypiec  and  Bug.    There  are  also  many 
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and  monflBes.  lithuania  rmaoB 
ooDfliderable  numben  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
ducea  abundance  of  con,  flax,  hemp^ 
wood,  honey,  and  waaL  The  mmeral 
kingdom  TieldB  iron  and  tuifl  The  forests 
are  full  of  game ;  among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  urua,  lynx,  elk,  beaver,  &€.  Com, 
wax,  honey,  wolf  and  bear  skins,  leath- 
er, wool,  and  small  but  good  horses,  are 
exported.  The  manufactures  are  iron, 
sli^a,  leather,  and  there  are  numerous 
distiileries.  The  Lithuanians,  who  are  of 
Lettish  origin  (see  lAwnia),  were  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy  tributary  to  Russia.  They 
made  themselves  independent  when  Rus- 
sia was  divided  by  the  troubles  under  the 
successors  of  Wladimir,  and  soon  became 
ibnnidable  to  their  neighbors.  Ringold, 
in  123S,  bore  the  tide  of  grand-duke,  and, 
under  his  successors,  the  whole  of  Rus- 
sian Lithuania  was  separated  fit>m  Russia. 
Gedemin  conquered  Kiev;  Wladislaus 
Yagello  was  baptized  in  1386,  and,  by  his 
manriage  with  the  Polish  queen  Hedwig, 
united  Lithuania  and  the  conquered  Rus- 
sian provinces  with  Poland.  A  portion 
of  Lithuania,  6675  square  miles,  with 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  now  forms 
pftt  of  Gumbinnen,  in  the  province  of 
£ast  Prussia,  and  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated.   (See  Rusiioj  and  PokauL) 

Litmus;  a  blue  paste  or  pigment  ob- 
tained from  the  lichen  pwrtUus.  It  is 
brought  from  Holland  at  a  cheap  rate,  but 
is  not  much  used  in  painting,  for  the  least 
add  reddens  it ;  but  the  color  is  again  re- 
stored by  the  application  of  an  alkalL 
On  this  account,  it  is  a  veiy  valuable  test 
to  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
both  of  an  acid  and  alkalL  It  is  employ- 
ed also  for  staining  marble,  and  by  alk 
dyers  for  giving  a  gloss  to  more  perma- 
nent coloia.  Consideralile  quantities  of 
the  lichen  are  collected  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Litre.  (See  France^  division  Decimal 
Measia^.} 

Litter  ;  a  sort  of  vehiculary  bed  ;  a 
couch  or  chair  wherein  the  Roman  pa- 
tricbus  were  borne  by  their  servants,  par- 
ticularly on  solemn  public  occanons,  such 
as  triumphal  pomps  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies. These  litlerB  were  niosdy  provided 
with  an  awning  or  canopy,  to  preserve 
their  occupiers  at  once  fit)m  the  heat  of 
tlie  sun  and  from  tlie  general  gaze. 

Little  Rock;  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Aikansas  territory,  which  is  some- 
times called  by  the  name  of  Acropolis 
or  ArwpoUs.  It  is  a  high  blufT  point  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arkansas,  and 
doives  its  name  from  the  masses  of  stone 


about  it  It  18  800  milea  fnm  die  mouth 
of  the  river  by  its  coune,  and  about  half 
that  distance  in  a  direct  line.  The  viUa^p 
of  Acropolis  was  laid  out  in  1890,  and  is 
but  small;  1237  miles  west  of  Washington; 
lat  34''  34^  N.;  Ion.  9Sy>  lO'  W. 

Littleton,  or  Ltttletoit,  Thomas,  a 
celebrated  English  judge  and  law  authori** 
ty,  bom  at  the  beffuming  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  FranUey,  havinf|^  been  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  universities,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
studied  the  law,  and  became  very  eminent 
in  his  profession.  In  1455,  he  went  the 
northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize,  and 
was  continued  in  the  same  post  hf  Ed- 
ward IV,  who  also,  in  1466,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  conunoa 
pleas.  In  1475,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  the  nation 
until  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1481.  The  memoiy  of  judge  Littleton  is 
preserved  by  his  work  on  Tenures,  which 
has  passed  through  a  very  great  number 
of  editions,  those  from  1539  to  16S^ 
alone  amounting  to  twenty-four.  This 
work  is  esteemed  the  principal  authority 
for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England, 
while  the  commentary  of  sir  E.  Coke  is 
the  repositoiy  of  his  learning  on  the  sub- 
jects treated. 

Littorals  ;  an  Italian  word  signifying 
the  sea  coast,  applied  particularly  to  the 
Hungarian  province  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  comprising  the  three  towns 
Fiume,  Buccan  and  Porto-Re,  with  their 
territories,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Dal- 
matia.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Croatia.  The  emperor 
Joseph  II  annexed  it  to  Hungary  in  1776, 
and  gave  it  a  civil  government  for  the 
encouragement  of  Hungarian  commerce. 
The  district  had,  in  1787,  19,928  inhab- 
itants upon  140  square  miles.  From  1809 
to  1814,  it  fonned  part  of  the  lUyrian 
provinces  of  France.  In  1814,  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Austrian  empire,  and,  in 
1822,  was  reunited  with  the  provinces  of 
the  crown  of  Hungary.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  at  Fiume.  (q.  v.) 

Liturgia  (Greek,  Xurovpyia) ;  the  ofiice 
of  the  Xcirovpyot.  These  were  persons  in 
Athens,  of  considerable  estates,  who  were 
ordered  by  their  own  tribe,  or  by  tbe  whole 
people,  to  perfonn  some  public  duty,  or  sup- 
ply the  commonwealth  with  necessaries  at 
their  own  expense.  This  institution  indi- 
cates the  rudeness  of  an  age  in  which  po- 
litical science  had  made  but  little  progress. 
These  Xcirovpyoi  were  of.  divers  sorts,  all 
elected  out  of  1200  of  the  richest  citizens, 
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who  wwe  appointed  by  die  people  to  un- 
dertake, when  lequired,  all  the  buiden- 
Bome  and  chargeable  offices  of  the  cook 
monwealtb,  every  tribe  electing  120  out 
of  their  own  body.  These  1200  wme  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  according  to  their 
wealth.  Out  of  the  wealthiest  hal(  were 
•appointed  300  of  the  richest  citizens,  who, 
upon  all  exigencies,  were  to  fiunish  the 
commonwealth  with  necessary  supplies 
of  money,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  1200, 
were  to  perform  all  extraordinarv  duties 
in  turn.  If  any  person,  appointed  to  un- 
dergo one  of  the  duties,  could  find  anoth- 
er person  more  wealthy  than  himself  and 
finee  finm  all  the  duties,  the  informer  was 
excused.  This  obnoxious  institution  was 
abolished  on  the  proposidon  of  Demos- 
thenes. (See  Wolf's  Pnlewomena  to  De- 
matherus,  Bockh's  PoliUeci  Economy  of 
AthenSyBnA  Potter's  CTreeioiii^biKjitt^.)--- 
The  word  Xurov^ia  is  the  origin  of  the 
English  word  liturgy  (q.  v.l  the  sense 
havmg  become  contracted  m>m  public 
ministry,  in  general,  to  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  worship. 

LlTUEOT    (Greek,    Xureopyia,  fix>m  XuToVf 

public,  and  l^yov^  work) ;  a  piecomposed 
form  of  public  worship.  It  is  merely  our 
intention  here  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  liturgies,  without  entering 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 
There  are  three  lituigies  used  in  the  Greek 
church — ^those  of  Baol^  of  Chrysostom,  and 
of  the  Presanctified.  They  are  used  iu  all 
the  Greek  churches  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constandnople ;  also  in  the  countries 
originally  converted  by  the  Greeks,  as 
Russia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  by  the 
Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.  (King,  Attef  q/*  ^ 
Gretk  Church, )  TJiere  are  various  liturgical 
books  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  common  to 
all  the  members  in  communion  with  the 
church,  while  others  are  only  permitted 
to  be  used  in  particidar  places,  or  by  par- 
ticular monasteries.  The  Breviary  con- 
tains the  matins,  lauds,  &C.,  with  the  va- 
riations made  therein  according  to  the 
several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the 
like.    There  are  various  breviaries  appro- 

Criated  only  to  certain  places ;  as  the  Am- 
rosian  breviary  used  m  Milan,  the  Galil- 
ean, bv  the  church  of  France,  and  those 
of  different  monastic  orders^  but  the  Ro- 
man breviary  is  generaL  It  consists  of 
the  services  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  thiiYl, 
sixth,  non^  vespens,  complines,  or  the 
pof^OMitffiimie,  that  i%  of  the  seven  hours, 
on  aoeount  of  the  nying  of  David,  ^Sev- 


en timea  a  day  do  1  pnuae  thee,"  It  ia 
recited  in  Latin.  The  Missal,  or  volume 
employed  in  celebrating  mass,  contains 
the  calendar,  the  ipneral  rubrics,  or  rites  of 
the  mass,  and,  besides  such  parts  as  are  in- 
variably the  same,  the  dc  tempore^  that  is, 
the  variable  parts  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  that  have  proper  masses ;  the  propri- 
urn  aanetonmi,  or  the  variable  parts  in  the 
masses  for  the  festivals  of  such  saints  as 
have  proper  masses ;  and  commune  gando- 
rum,  or  the  variable  parts  on  the  feasts  of 
those  saints  that  have  no  proper  mass. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  committed 
to  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Gregorv  the  Great  made  many 
additions  to  iL  The  Ceremonial  contains 
the  offices  peculiar  to  the  pope,  treating 
of  his  election,  consecration,  benediction 
and  coronation,  the  canonization  of  saints, 
the  creation  of  cardinals,  the  vestments 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals  when  celebrat- 
ing the  cQvine  offices,  &c.  The  Pontifi- 
cale  describes  the  fimctions  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  church,  such  as  the  con- 
ferring ecclesiastical  orders,  consecrating 
of  churches,  manner  of  excommunicating, 
absolving,  &c.  The  Ritual  treats  of  those 
fimctions  which  are  to  be  performed  di>v 
simple  priests,  or  the  inferior  clergy,  both 
in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  private  pastoral  dutie&  The 
ancient  Galilean  litur^  is  that  which  was 
in  use  amonff  the  Gauls  before  the  time 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  who  intro- 
duced the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  worship.  The  Spanish  liturgy, 
more  commonly  called  the  Mozarabic  Uiur- 
gy,  is  derived  from  that  of  Rome.  The 
Ambrosian  liturgy,  used  in  the  cathedral 
at  Milan,  derives  its  name  froin  St  Am- 
brose, who  made  some  changes  in  it  It 
does  not  differ  &om  the  Roman  in  doc- 
trines, though  it  does  in  form.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  liturpr  is  in  Latin. 
The  Protestants  all  adopted  their  vernao- 
ular  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  In  1523,  Lutiier  drew  up  a  litur- 
gy, or  form  of  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  which,  in  many  pointy 
differed  but  littie  from  the  mass  of  the 
church  of  Rome  (0^a,ii,  384).  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  his  followers  to  Uus 
form,  and  hence  every  countiy,  in  which 
Lutheranism  prevails,  has  its  own  liturgjr, 
agreeing  witii  die  otiiers  in  die  essentiafa, 
but  di^ring  in  many  things  of  an  mdif- 
ferent  nature.  The  prayers  are  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  is,  in  mort 
cases,  lunited  to  the  episde  or  gpepei  of 
theday.    A  new  lituigy  lor  the  princ^al 
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dhrine  flenice  on  Sundaya,  holydaysy  and 
the  cetebiudoii  of  the  ho^  oommunion, 
WBB  publshed  at  BerUn,  In  1822.  This 
wasdeaeDed  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  and  cathedral  church  in  Beriin,  but 
haar  been  geneially  adopted  in  Prussia. 
Calnn  prepared  no  liturgy,  but  hia  fbl- 
lowers  in  Geneva,  Holland,  France,  and 
other  places,  drew  up  forms  of  prayer,  of 
which  the  Genevese  and  the  French  are 
the  most  important.  The  Genevese  litur- 
gy contains  the  prayer  with  which  divine 
service  begins,  a  confession  of  sins,  public 
prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
for  some  paiticular  occasions,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  decalogue,  and  creed,  &c.  A  new 
Utorgy  of  the  French  reformed  church 
was  compiled  in  1826.  The  Kiric  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
has  no  liturgy.  The  Directory  for  the 
public  Worship  of  God  contains  direc- 
tions for  the  assembling  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  manner  of  proceeding,  &c.  In 
1562,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or 
Knox's  Liturgy,  was  recommended  to  be 
used  by  those  who  were  unable  to  pray 
withotit  a  set  form.  In  England,  before 
the  reformation,  the  public  service  of  the 
church  was  performed  in  Latm,  and  dif- 
ferent liturgies  were  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  were  the  Breviary  and 
Missal,  secundum  usum  Sarum^  compiled 
fay  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  about  1060. 
'niey  consisted  of  prayers  and  offices, 
some  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  others 
the  produce  of  later  times.  In  1536,  by 
Henry  VIII's  direction,  the  Bible,  Pater- 
noster, creed  and  decalogue  were  read 
in  English.  In  1547,  Edward  VI  com- 
missioned Cronmer,  Ridley,  and  11  other 
fhvines,  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  English. 
This  was  published  in  15&,  and  again, 
with  some  changes,  in  1551,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VL  In  the  reign  of  James  1, 
and,  finally,  at  the  restoration,  it  under- 
went new  revisions.  This  was  the  last 
revisal  in  which  any  alteration  was  made 
by  authority.  A  limrgy  of  the  New 
Church  (the  Swedenbmgians)  signified 
by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation, 
was  published  by  the  Swedenbornan 
general  conference  in  England,  in  1828. 
The  litui^  of  the  episcopal  church  in 
Scotiand,  is  at  present  not  very  different 
fiom  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  attempt  of  Charles  I  (1637)  to  mtro- 
duce  into  Scotland  a  book  of  common 
prayer,  co{Med  fiom  the  English,  produc- 
ed the  solemn  league  and  oovenant  The 
Diiectory  was   afterwards  adopted,  but 


by  no  means  stricdy  adhered  to.  In  17151; 
the  Enirliah  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
vras  finaUv  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  U. 
States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and,  besides 
some  minor  deviations  fiom  the  English, 
it  omits  the  Athanasian  creed,  and,  in  the 
Aposties'  creed,  leaves  the  officiating 
minister  the  discretional  power  of  substi- 
tutinff,  fbr  the  expression  ^he  descended 
into  heU,"  "he  went  into  the  place  of  de- 
parted spuits."  It  has  adopted  the  obla- 
tion and  invocation  in  the  communion 
service,  in  which  it  approximates  to  the 
Scottisli  communion  office,  and  has  add 
ed  six  forms  of  prayer— for  the  visitation 
of  prisonere;  for  thanksffivins  for  the 
fruits  of  the.  earth  and  omer  blesBongs; 
for  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  fami- 
lies ;  for  tlie  consecration  of  a  church  or 
chapel;  and,  lasdy,  a  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive office  of  institution  of  ministera. 
7See  Koecher's  BUdioiheca  LUurgiea; 
Bingham's  Originea  EecUsiastjctt ;  Com- 
ber's ScholasHcal  History  of  LUurgies,) 

LivADiA ;  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.),  or 
Middle  Greece  (see  Greece)]  situated  to 
the  south  of  Janna,  or  Thessaly  (q.  v.), 
and  north  of  Morea  (q.  v.),  bounded  east 
by  the  iEgean,  and  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea,  5800  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
containing  250,000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
town  of  Livadia  (or  Lebadia ;  2000  houses 
and  6000  inhabitants).  The  boundary  be- 
tween Livadia  and  Thessaly  is  formed 
by  the  mountain  GSta  (on  whose  summit 
Hercules  was  bumedj,  now  called  Kumai- 
t€U  It  is  only  accessible,  at  least  for  artil- 
lery, by  a  narrow  pass  between  CEta  and 
the  swamps  on  the  Malian  gulf  (gulf  of 
Zeitouni),  or  the  famous  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylee.  (q.  v.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  several  decisive  battles  were 
fought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
most  bloody  near  the  town  of  Zeitouni, 
the  ancient  Lamia,  which  lies  to  the 
north.  From  this  pass,  which  is  about 
mx  miles  long,  we  enter,  1.  Locris,  the 
northerly  part  of  Livadia ;  farther  south 
lie,  2.  Phocis,  with  the  ancient  ElatSBa, 
now  Turko-Chorio,  watered  by  the  river 
Cephissus,  and  intersected  by  mount 
Parnassus  (q.  v.);  and,  still  more  south- 
erly, 3.  Bceotia;  4.  Attica;  and  5.  Me- 
r'is;  to  the  west  are,  6.  iEtolia;  and 
Acamania.  The  ancient  names  of 
places  are  now  revived,  and  Middle 
Greece  has  been  divided  into  East  and 
West  Hellas.  (See  Grtece^  RevchOUm  ^ 
Modem,)    The  boundary  of  Greece,  as 
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aetded  hy  the  protocol  of  Febraaiy,  1890, 
runs  north  or  Liyadia,  thus  pladnff  h 
within  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
character  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  is  as  various  as  their  de- 
scent and  mode  of  life.  The  first  in« 
habitants  of  the  coast  were  chiefly  of 
foreign,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  of 
barbarian  descent  Their  occupation 
was  piracy.  The  mountaineers  were 
robbers,  constantly  at  war  with  their  op- 
presBOFB.  Missolonghi  (q.  v.),  the  only 
strong-hold  on  the  western  coast,  has 
been  rendered  celebrated  by  late  events. 
To  the  north  is  the  ancient  Actium  (q.  v.), 
or  Azio.  Preveso,  which,  with  Parga  (q.  v. ), 
and  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  ceded  to  the 
Turks  in  1800,  and  Arts  (q,  v.),  near  the 
gulf  of  Arta,  belong  to  Albania.  In  the 
southeriy  part  of  Locris  lies  Lepanto. 
(q.  V.)  In  JBoBotia  (q.  v.)  is  the  town  Li- 
vadia,  formerly  Lebadia,  at  the  foot  of 
noount  HeUcon,  near  which  are  the  cave 
of  Trophonius  (q.  v.),  and  the  fountains  of 
Mnemosyne  (memory)  and  Lethe  (ob- 
livion). Not  far  off  are  Leuctra  and  Pla- 
tBML  (q.  v.),  and  the  ruins  of  Thespiss, 
whose  inhabitants  were  selected  by  Le- 
onidas  to  die  for  their  country,  with  the 
300  Spartans.  Tanagra,  on  the  iEsopus, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Corinna.  (q.  v.)  Mount  Cithaeron  divides 
BcBotia  from  Attica  (q.  v.)  and  from  Me.> 
8">™-  (<1*  '^•)    (^^  Cfreece.) 

Livs  Oak.    (See  Oak.) 

Liver  (jeeur,  h^ar)\  a  large  gland 
whicli  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cavir^  of  the  belly,  and  which 
secretes  the  bile.  It  is  a  single  organ,  of 
an  irregular  shape,  browntSi-red  color, 
and,  in  eeneral,  is  snudler  in  propor- 
tion OS  the  individual  is  more  healthy. 
It  occupies  the  right  hypochorubium^  or 
space  included  by  the  false  ribs,  and  a 
pert  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  diaphragm  (midrifT), 
above  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon, 
and  right  kidney ;  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  the  aorta  and  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  behind  the  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  chest  The  right  falw  ribs 
are  on  its  right,  and  the  spleen  on  its  left 
The  superior  surface  is  convex,  and  the 
inferior  is  irregularly  convex  and  concave, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  division  into 
the  right,  or  large  lobe,  the  smaU,  or  ifjfe- 
rior  lobe,  and  the  UJl  k>be.  The  nshx  ex- 
tremity of  the  liver  is  lower  than  &e  left, 
and  is  the  most  bulky  part  of  the  oigon* 
The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs^ 
and  certain  folds  of  perUoneum,  called  its 
UgameaUt  which  connect  it  with  the  dia- 


phnjgm,  retain  the  liverin  its  pkoe,  lesv- 
mg  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
power  of  changing  its  relative  position. 
The  organization  of  the  hver  is  veiy 
complicaled.  Be^des  its  peculiar  tissue, 
or  parenchyma,  the  texture  of  which  is 
unknown,  it  receives  a  larger  number  of 
vessels  than  any  other  gland.  A  peculiar 
venous  erpten^— that  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum — is  cfistributed  in  it  To  this  must  be 
added  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  or 
tery  and  veins^  the  nerves,  which  are 
small,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  excreto- 
ry tubes,  and  a  peculiar  tissue,  enclosed 
by  a  double  membrane,  a  serous  or  peri- 
toneal, and  a  cellular  one.  Th^  excreto- 
2  apparatus  of  the  bile  is  composed  of 
e  hepatic  duct,  which,  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  liver,  unites  with  the 
cystic  duct,  which  terminates  in  the  gall- 
bladder. The  choledochic  duct  is  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
terminates  in  the  duodenuau  (See  Ckdl' 
Bladder,  and  BUeA 

Liverpool  ;  a  twrough  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  palatine  Lancaster ;  the 
principal  seaport  in  the  British  dominions. 
It  extends  aionf  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Meraey,  about  mree  miles,  and,  at  an  av- 
erage, about  a  mile  inland.  On  the  west 
si4e  of  it,  and  forming  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  town,  lie  the  docks,  which, 
with  the  wharfis,  warehouses,  dtc,  extend 
in  on  immense  range  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  sicto,  the  town  is 
prolonged  into  numerous  suburbs,  con- 
sisting of  villas  and  countiy  houses,  the 
residence  or  retreat  of  its  wealthy  citizens. 
The  streets  are  mosdy  spacious,  airy, 
some  of  them  elegant,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  lighted  with  cool  gas.  The 
older  and  more  confined  parts  of  the 
town  are  in  a  state  of  improvement  The 
public  buildings  are  elegant  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  town  hall,  exchange 
Duildinfls,  com  exchange,  Wceum,  athe- 
nsBum,  Wellington  rooms,  innrmary,  woik- 
house,  blue-coat  school,  dispensary,  and 
osylum  for  the  blind.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 20  churches  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment, many  of  them  of  much  archi- 
tectural beauty ;  a  greater  number  of 
chapels  belonging  to  various  denomina- 
tions of  dissentera ;  with  four  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  a  meeting-house  for 
Quakers,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
charitable  institutk>ns  are  numerous  ond 
well  conducted.  About  1500  patients  are 
admitted  annuallvinto  the  infirmarv.  The 
blue-coat  hospital  maintains  and  educates 
about  900  boys  and  girls.  The  school  fr, 
the  blind  is  on  a  most  eztaiuive  scal^ 
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A  handaome  and  apecioufl  dieatre,  and  a 
drcofl^  are  open  during  great  fnit  of  the 
year.  At  the  royal  Liverpool  uisdtution, 
poUic  lectures  are  ^ven;  and  attached  to  it 
IS  a  phHosophical  apparatus  and  a  museum 
of  natural  curiosities.  A  botanic  garden 
was  abo  established  in  1801,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £10,000.  The  lyceum  and  the 
adieneom  consiat  each  of  a  news-room 
and  fibraiy.  There  are  also  the  Union 
newB-room,  the  music-hall,  the  Welling- 
ton rooms,  opened  in  1816,  for  balis,  con- 
certs, &C.,  tne  town  haU,  the  exchan^ 
buildings,  erected  in  lb08,  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  fronts 
of  these  buildings  and  the  town  hall,  is  IS^ 
fiec  l^  178.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is 
ejected  a  suoerb  group  of  broDZ«  statua- 
ly,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  king- 
dom, to  commemorate  the  death  of  loni 
Nelson.  Tbe  trade  of  Liyerpool  is  very 
extenave.  The  most  important  branch 
is  the  trade  with  Ireland,  from  whence  are 
imported  from  2300  to  2500  cargoes  of 
provisions,  grain,  &c  ;  and  in  return  are 
shipped  salt,  coaia,  earthenware,  &C.  Tbe 
second  branch  of  commerce  is  that  with 
tbe  U.  States,  which  conaistB  of  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
this  countiy  vnth  England.  Of  this  com- 
merce, cotton-wool  IS  the  chief  articlei 
and  may  be  termed  the  staple  of  the  Liv- 
erpool trade.  In  1830,  of  793,695  bales 
of  cotton  imported  into  England,  703,200 
%vere  carried  mto  Liverpool  In  1824,  the 
whole  amount  imported  into  liverpool 
was  578,323  bales,  of  which  413,724  were 
frun  the  U.  States.  The  West  India 
trade  may  be  considered  next  in  impor- 
tance. The  trade  of  Liverpool  to  other 
parts  of  die  gl6be,  is  very  ^eat,  and  rap- 
idly increasing  particulariy  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Liverpool  was  £20,000,000  ster- 
ling ;  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  in  1829,  was  805,  of  161,780  tons. 
Liverpool  has  an  extended  system  of  ca- 
nal navigation,  which  has  grown  up  with 
its  increasing  trade,  and  by  which  it  has 
a  water  conmiunication  with  the  North 
sea.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  those 
connected  with  shipping,  or  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ex- 
tensive ux>n  and  brass  founderies,  brewe- 
ries^ soap-woricB  and  suear-houses.  In 
the  vicinity  are  many  wind-mills  for  grind- 
ing com,  which  have  a  veiy  striking  ap- 
pearance ;  also  a  large  tide-mill,  and 
another  worked  by  steam.  A  great  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed  in  building,  re- 
pairing and  fitting  out  vessels.  Of  the 
finer  manufactures,  the  watch-movement 


and  tool  buaineea  is  earned  on  extensively, 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  part 
of  the  kinsdoqi ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a  china-manu&ctoty,  where  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  porcelain  are  produced* 
Liverpool  sends  two  memben  to  pariia- 
ment,  chosen  by  about  4500  fifeemen.  It 
is  goveined  by  the  corporation,  consisting 
of  a  common  council  of  41  persons,  from 
amonff  whom  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  are 
anhuallv  chosen  by  the  free  burgesses. 
The  foUowing  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  its  population  : — ^In 
n700,  5000 ;  m  1760,  2^000  ;  in  1773, 
34,407  ;  in  1790, 56,000 ;  in  1801, 77,653 : 
in  1811, 94,376  ;  in  1821, 118,972  (or,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  10,000  sailors,  151,000) ;  m  l&l, 
163,000;  with  die  suburbs,  200,000.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road  com- 
mences with  a  tunneL  22  feet  high,  16 
broad,  6750  long.  The  thickness  mm 
the  roof  to  the  surftce  of  the  ground,  va- 
ries from  5  feet  to  70.  About  two  thirds 
of  it  is  cut  throuffh  solid  rock.  The  rail- 
road is  continued  through  the  remaining 
distance  of  30  miles,  wim  embankments, 
viaducts  and  excavations.  It  is  traversed 
by  locomotive  steam-carnages,  consuming 
their  own  smoke,  and  running  at  the  rate 
of  18  miles  an  hour.  The  quantity  of 
merchandise  conveyed  between  Liver- 
I)ool  and  Manchester,  has  lately  b€«n  es- 
timated at  1500  tons  a  day,  the  number  of 
passen^rs  at  1300.  But  the  most  remark- 
able objects  in  Liverpool  are  its  inmiense 
docks.  The  old  dock,  the  first  opened, 
was  constructed  in  the  beginnmg  of  the 
eighteenth  cenmry.  In  1821,  there  were  m 
docks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  63 
square  acres.  The  Brunswick  dock  has 
since  been  added,  of  10  acres,  and  addi- 
tional docks  are  in  contemplation,  which 
will  give  an  area  of  92  square  acres.  In 
1724,  the  dock  dues  were  £810  lis.;  in 
1828,  £141,369,  on  10,700  vessels.  Before 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Liverpool  was  a 
mere  hamlet ;  in  1716,  her  merchants  be- 
gan to  encage  in  the  trade  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  growth  of  the 
manufactures  of  Manchester  promoted 
the  growth  of  the  place,  while  an  exten- 
sive contraband  commerce  with  South 
America  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  AfH« 
can  trade,  made  it  the  firat  seaport  in  Great 
Britain.  204  miles  f]x>m  London  ;  36  fit>m 
Manchester ;  Ion.  2''  59^  W. ;  lat  53^  25^  N. 
Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  earl  o^ 
wos  tbe  eldest  son  of  colonel  Jenkinson, 
the  younsest  son  of  sir  Robert  Jenkinson, 
the  first  baronet  of  tbe  &mily.  He  was 
bom  in  1727,  and  educated  at  the  Cfaar> 
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ter-house,  wnence  he  removed  to  Uniyer- 
aity  coU^e,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  m  1752.  In  1761,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  pariiament,  and  was  made 
mider-secretaiy  of  state.  In  1766,  he  was 
named  a  iora  of  the  admiralty,  from 
which  board  he  subeequenth^  removed  to 
that  of  the  treasury.  In  1772,  be  was  ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  sinecive  of  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  Pells,  purchased  back  from  Mr. 
Fox.  In  1778,  he  was  made  secretary  at 
war,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  admin- 
istration of  lord  North,  joined  that  portion 
of  it  which  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
whose  auspices  he  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  ffiven  him  in 
1786.  In  the  same  year  (1786),  he  was 
also  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  tide 
of  baron  Hawkesbury,  of  Hawkesbury,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and,  in  1796, 
he  was  created  earl  of  Liverpool.  He  re- 
mained president  of  the  board  of  trade 
until  1801,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  until  1803.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  7th  December,  1608,  at  which 
time  he  held  the  sinecures  of  collector  of 
the  customs  inwards  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  for  a  long  time 
shared  in  all  the  obloquy  attached  to  the 
confidential  friends  of  the  Bute  adminis- 
tration, and,  in  a  particular  manner,  was 
thought  to  enjoy  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  emerge  III,  of  whom  it  was  usual  to 
regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser.  The 
earl  of  Liverpool  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works — a  Discourse  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Constitutional  Force  in 
England  (1756] ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  Regard  to  Neutral 
Nations,  during  the  present  War  (1758) ; 
a  Collection  of  Treaties,  from  1646  to 
1673  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1785) ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
King  (1805). 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
earl  of;  son  of  the  preceding;  bom  in 
1770,  and  died  in  1828 ;  known  in  public 
life,  from  1796  to  1808,  as  lord  Hawkes- 
bury ;  from  1812  to  1827,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter-house; on  leaving  wliich,  he  was  enter- 
ed of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  His  &tiier 
directed  his  reading  and  studies  in  polit- 
ical economy,  and  other  branches  of  po- 
litical science  at  this  time ;  and,  on  leaving 
the  miiversity,  Mr.  Jenkinson  set  out  on 
his  travels.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution,  and,  in 


1791,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  debater  and  an  efficient  member  of 
the  house.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afl»irs,  and, 
two  yeara  later,  was  called  to  the  house 
of  peers  as  baron  Hawkesbury.  On  the 
death  of  Pitt  (1806),  the  premiership  was 
oflTered  him,  but  declined ;  and,  after  the 
short  administration  of  Fox,  his  former 
office  was  again  conferred  on  him,  in  the 
Percival  ministry.  After  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Percival,  lord  Liverpool  (as  he  had 
become,  on  the  death  of  his  fatiier,  in 
1808)  accepted  (1812),  though  reluctantly, 
the  post  of  premier.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  great  moderation  and  pru- 
dence at  home,  but  the  foreign  dci>art- 
ment  bore  the  different  impress  of  lord 
Londonderry  (q.  v.)  and  Canning,  (q.  v.) 
Lord  Liverpool  lost  popularity  by  the  trial 
of  the  queen,  which  was  closed,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that 
earl  Grey  demanded  of  him  '^how  he 
dared, upon  such  evidence,to  bring  forward 
a  bill  of  degradation,  the  discussion  of 
which  had  convulsed  the  country  fi^m 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  might  have  been 
fatal  to  her  independent  existence.**  A 
paralytic  stroke,  in  the  beginning  of  1827, 
having  rendered  him  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  business,  Mr.  Caiming  succeeded 
him  in  the  premiership. 

Liverwort.  The  plant  so  called  is  tlie 
hepatica  triloba  of  Pursh.  Like  many 
otner  supposed  remedies,  it  has  had  a 
temporary  reputation  for  the  cura  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  It  is  a  pretty  uttlo 
plant,  flowering  very  early  in  spring,  and 
IS  common  to  the  U.  States  and  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  obtuse, 
and  the  other  with  acute  lobes  to  the 


LivERT  (Kvrie).  At  the  plenary  courts  in 
France,  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  races,  the  king  delivered  to 
his  servants,  and  also  to  those  of  die  queen 
and  the  princes,  particular  clothes.  These 
were  called  livries,  because  they  were 
delivered  at  the  king's  ex]3ense.  The  ex- 
pense of  Uiese  donations,  together  with 
that  of  the  table,  the  equipages,  the  pres- 
ents for  die  nobles  and  the  people,  amount- 
ed to  an  immense  sum.  A  prudent  econ- 
omy afterwards  suppressed  these  plenary 
courts,  but  the  livery  of  the  servants  still 
remained.  In  London,  by  livenj  or  /iVe- 
ry  menj  are  meant  tiiose  frecnien  of  the 
city  who  belong  to  tlie  91  city  conipaniea, 
which  embrace  the  various  ti*ades  of  the 
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metropolfe ;  they  have  the  ezclmive  priv- 
ilege of  voQDg  at  the  ejection  of  membeia 
of  parliameDtand  of  the  lord  majror.  Out 
of  this  hody,  the  common  council,  aher- 
if&y  aldermen,  and  other  officers  for  the 
government  of  the  city,  are  elected. 

Ljtia  DausUiLA ;  wife  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus 
Claudjanus,  whp  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Phiiippi,  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  She  was  first  married  to  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two 
fiona,  viz.  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  When 
she  fled  with  her  husband  to  Italy,  before 
the  triumvir  Octavianus,  she  narrowly  es- 
caped lieing  made  prisoner  by  him,  who 
afterwards  became  her  husband.  From 
that  place,  she  went  with  her  son  to  An- 
tony, in  Achaia,  and  when  her  husband 
was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  returned  to 
Rome.  Here  her  personal  and  mental 
charms  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
triumvir,  that  he  repudiate  his  wife  Scri- 
bonia,  in  order  to  many  her,  and,  in  the 
7  I5ih  year  of  Rome,  tore  her,  though  preg- 
tuuit,  from  her  husband.  Livia  knew  how 
to  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious 
purposes,  and  effected  the  adoption  of 
one  of  her  sons  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
I  At  her  instigation,  Julia,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient 
wrilGis,  too,  almost  universally  ascribe  to 
Iter  the  deaths  of  the  young  Marcellus,  of 
Lucius  Ciesar,  and  the  banishment  of 
Agrippa  Poethumus.  Augustus,  having 
no  longer  any  near  r^tives,  yield- 
ed to  her  requests  in  favor  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  emperor's  will,  Livia  was  consti- 
nited  the  first  heiress,  was  received  into  the 
Julian  fiimily,  and  honored  with  the  name 
of  Auf^usta.  She  vras  also  made  chief 
priestess  in  tbe  temple  of  the  deified  Au- 
gustus, and  many  coins  were  struck  in 
her  honor.  But  Tiberius  proved  himself 
veiy  ungrateful  to  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  every  thing,  and 
would  not  allow  the  senate  to  bestow  up- 
on her  any  further  marks  of  respect.  He 
did  not,  however,  treat  her  in  public  with 
disrespect ;  but,  when  he  left  Rome,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  lusts  in  an  uulnter- 
nipled  solitude,  he  fell  into  a  violent  dis- 
pute with  her,  did  not  visit  her  in  her  last 
ncknesB,  would  not  see  her  body  afler  her 
death,  and  forbade  divine  honors  to  be 
paid  to  her  memory. 

Livingston,  Philip,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
nendence,  was  bom  at  Albany,  in  New 
York,  January  15,  1716,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college,  in  1737,  and  became  a 
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merchant  in  New  York.  In  1750L  he  was 
returned  a  member  to  the  geneial  anem- 
bly  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  to  dbe 
general  congress  of  1774,  and  to  the  con- 
gress that  issued  the  Declaration  of  Incto- 
pendence.  In  1777,  Mr.  Livingston  was 
a  senator  in  the  state  legislature  of  New 
York.  In  1778,  he  viras  again  deputed  to 
the  general  congress,  where  his  efforts 
aggravated  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  He 
^  died,  Juue  12,  1778,  at  Yoik,  PennsyJ- 
'  vania,  to  which  congress  had  retired. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  an  eminent 
American  politician,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Novemlier  27,  174a  He 
was  educated  at  King's  college,  and  grad- 
uated in  1765.  He  studied  and  practised 
law  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, he  tost  the  office  of  recorder,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and 
was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress 
of  the  colonies  ;  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
ed secrctaiy  of  foreian  affairs,  and, 
throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  revolutionary  cause.  (See 
his  letters,  in  the  DipLomatk  Correspand- 
ence  qf  the  Revolution,)  At  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  he  wa«i 
appointed  chancellor  of  that  state,  whicli 
office  he  held  until  he  went,  in  1801,  to 
France,  as  minister  plenjpotentiaiy,  ap- 
pointed by  president  Jefferson.  He  was 
received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  firet 
consul,  with  marked  respect  and  cordiali- 
ty, and,  during  a  residence  of  several  yean 
in  the  French  capital,  the  chancellor  a|>- 
peared  to  be  the  favorite  foreign  envov. 
He  conducted,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, die  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
cession  ^f  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States, 
took  leave  of  the  first  consul  (1804),  and 
made  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  as 
a  private  citizen,  Napoleon,  then  emperor, 
presented  to  hun  a  splendid  snuit-box, 
with  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  (Na- 
poleon), painted  by  the  celebrated  Isabey. 
It  was  in  Paris  that  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship and  close  personal  intimacy  with 
Robert  Fultou,  whom  he  materially  as- 
sisted with  counsel  and  money,  to  mature 
his  plans  of  steam  navigation.  (See  iW- 
ton,  and  Steam-Boat,)  In  1805,  Mr.  Livings- 
ton returned  to  the  U.  States,  and  thence- 
forward employed  ^imself  in  promoting 
the  arts  and  agriculture.  He  introduced 
into  tiie  state  of  New  York  tbe  use  of 
gypsum  and  the  Merino  race  of  sheep. 
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He  was  president  of  die  New  Yoik  acad* 
emy  of  nne  aits,  of  which  he  was  a  chief 
founder,  and  also  of  the  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  He  died  March 
26, 1813,  with  the  reputation  of  an  able 
statesman,  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  most 
useful  citizen. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  was  the 
son  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  W)m  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  25, 1757.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  college,  but,  in  1776,  left 
)t  for  the  field,  and  became  one  of  the 
family  of  seneral  Schuyler,  commander 
of  the  northern  army.  He  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  suite  of  general  Arnold, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  shared  in  the 
honor  of  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne.  In 
1779,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Jay  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  as  his  private  secretary,  and  re- 
mained abroad  al)out  three  years.  On  his 
return,  he  devoted  himself  to  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  April,  1783.  His 
talents  were  happily  adapted  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  soon  raised  him  into  notice, 
and,  ultimately,  to  eminence.  He  was 
called  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  January  8, 
1802,  and,  in  November,  1806,  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States,  the  duties  or  which  station  he 
discharged,  with  distmguished  &ithful- 
ness  and  ability,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  during  the  sittings  of  the  court 
at  Washington,  March  1^  1823,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
mind  of  uncommon  acuteness  and  ener- 
gy, and  enioyed  the  reputation  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  able  pleader 
and  jurist,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  Uberal 
patron  of  leammg. 

Livius,  Andronicus,  the  &ther  of  Ro- 
man poetry,  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Taren- 
tum,  nrst  went  to  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century  from  the  foun- 
dation of  tlie  city,  as  instmcter  to  the 
children  of  Livius  Salinator.  He  intro- 
duced upon  the  Roman  stage,  dnunas 
after  the  Grecian  model,  and,  besides  seve- 
ral epic  poems,  wrote  a  translation  of  the 
0<lysBey,  in  tlic  old  Saturnine  verse.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  CmniciLalim, 
and  the  Corpus  PoHarum,  (See  Fabricius, 
Bib.  Lot,  iv,  1. ;    Tit.  Livii,  Hist,  vii,  2.) 

Livius,  Titus,  bom  at  Padua,  m  the 
year  of  Rome  695  f59  B.  C),  came  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  to  Rome,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  after 
whose  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  A.  D.  16.    His  his- 


tory  of  Romei  to  iidiich  he  dBnuM  SK> 
years,  rendered  him  00  celebrated,  that  a 
Spaniard  is  said  to  have  gone  fiom  Cadiz 
to  Rome  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
him.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we 
know  little.  He  was  caQed,  by  Augustus, 
the  Pompeian,  because  he  defended  the 
character  of  Pompey,  in  his  histoiy ;  this, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  According  to  Suidas,  Livy  did 
not  receive,  during  his  hfetime,  the  ap- 
plause which  his  history  deserved,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death  that  full  justice 
was  rendeincd  him.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, his  body  was  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Padua,  and  a  splendid  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.  HiH 
Roman  history  begins  at  the  landing  of 
iEueas  in  Italy,  and  comes  down  to  tlie 
year  of  the  city  744.  His  style  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  labored  without  allecta- 
tion,  diffuzjive  without  tediousucss,  and 
argunientuti ve  without  i>edantry.  H  is  de- 
scriptions are  singularly  lively  and  pictu- 
resque, and  there  are  tew  specimens  of 
oratory  superior  to  that  of  many  of  tbo 
speeches  with  which  his  narratives  are 
interspersed.  Yet  he  was  accused  (see 
QutniifZian,  viii,  1)  of  provincialism  (^  pa- 
taviniias").  His  whole  work  consisted  of 
140  or  142  books,  of  which  we  have 
remaining  only  the  first  10,  and  those 
from  the  21st  to  the  45th,  or  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  decades,  and  half  of  the 
fifth.  In  the  first  10  books,  the  histor}' 
extends  to  the  year  460  ;  the  portion 
between  the  21st  and  45th  books  contains 
the  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
(A.  U.  C.  5361  and  the  history  of  the  city 
to  the  year  586.  In  the  year  1772,  Bruus, 
while  engaged  in  collecting  various  read- 
ings, discovered,  ui  a  codex  rescryrtusj  in 
the  Vadcan,  a  fragment  of  the  91st  book ; 
but  it  is  not  of  much  importance.  It  was 
printed  at  Rome,  and  reprinted  at  Leipsic, 
m  1773.  The  epitome  of  tlie  whole  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  has  been  as- 
cribed, by  some,  to  Livy,  by  others,  to 
Florus.  Following  this  outline,  and  de- 
riving his  facts  firom  other  credible  sources 
of  Roman  history,  Freinsheim  composed 
his  Supplement  to  Livy.  The  l)est  e<li- 
tions  or  Livy  are  those  of  Gronovius 
(Amsterdam,  1679,  3  vols.),  of  Dndcen- 
borch  (Leyden,  1738—46,  4  vols.),  and, 
among  the  later  editions,  those  of  Emesti, 
Schafer,  Ruperti  find  Doring.  The  best 
English  translation  .is  that  of  George 
Baker  (6  vols.,  1797),  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  England  and  the  U. 
States. 
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LiToiiiA.  The RuflBiaDimfTuioes upon 
tfie  Baltic,  tIz.  Livonia,  EsdKmia,  Cour- 
land  and  Semigallia,  early  belonged  to  the 
Ruflrian  atate^  aa  tributaneB,  wliile  they 
retained  their  on^  institutioiifl,  and  were 
nerer  protected  by  the  RusBiaiia  from  hos- 
tile inroads.  During  the  period'  when  the 
ltiMM«««  empire  was  in  a  state  of  confii- 
■ion,  they  became  independent,  but  were 
again  reduced  to  subjection  by  Peter  the 
Great.  Livonia  was  little  known  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  mer- 
dianta  of  Bremen,  on  their  way  to  Wisby, 
in  Gothland,  in  search  of  new  sources  of 
commerce,  were  thro^vn  upon  the  coasts 
of  Livonia.  The  countiy  was  afterwards 
frequently  visited  by  the  people  of  Bre- 
men, who  soon  formed  setdetnents  there. 
An  Augustine  friar,  Meinhard,  with  other 
Gennans,  emigrated  thither  about  28 
years  after.  He  converted  the  inhabitants 
to  Christianity,  and  was  their  first  bishop. 
The  third  bishop  after  him,  by  name 
Albert,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Dwina, 
fint  firmly  established  the  foundations  of 
the  8|riritual  authority.  He  built  the  city 
of  Riffa,  in  the  year  1200,  and  made  it  the 
see  of  the  bishopric.  At  the  close  of  this 
centuiy,  the  Danish  king,  Canute  VI, 
made  lumaelf  master  of  these  provinces, 
which  were,  however,  given  up  by  his 
BQCcessor,  Wladimir  ill,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  with 
whom  the  order  of  Brethren  of  the  Sword, 
founded  by  Albert,  in  1201,  had  been 
imited,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  comprehended  all  the  four 
provinces  above  mentioned.  They  were, 
however,  too  weak  to  hold  them  against 
the  Rosnan  czar,  John  II  Wasiliwitcb, 
who  was  bent  upon  reunitirg  them  with 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  sbite  was 
dJsBolved.  Esthonia  then  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Sweden  ;  Livonia 
was  united  to  Poland ;  and  Courland,  with 
Semigallia,  became  a  duchy,  under  Polish 
protecdoii,  which  the  last  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  held  as  a  Polish  fief 
From  this  time,  Livonia  became  a  source 
of  discord  between  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Poland,  ibr  near  a  century,  from  15G1  to 
1660.  At  the  peace  of  Olivo,  in  lOtiO,  this 
province  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Poland, 
and  it  was  again  united  to  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  (q.  v.)     By  the  peace  of 


Nyatadt,  in  1731,  both  pfoviiieea  wwa 
again  united  to  the  RiMun  empire.  li- 
▼(Miia  18  bounded  eaat  bjr  Ingria,  south  by 
Lithuania  and  Samoiiitia,  west  by  the 
Baltic,  and  north  by  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
It  is  productive  in  grass  and  grain,  and 
consists  of  two  provinces,  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  of  whicn  the  first  lies  upon  the 
gulf  of  Fmland,  the  last  upon  the  borden 
of  Courland  and  Poland.  The  Livoniani^ 
like  the  Lithuanians,  are  a  branch  (^ 
the  Finns,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  but  the  grievous  op- 
pression, under  which  they  were  hekl  by 
theu-  tyrants,  the  nobility,  has  been  much 
lightened  by  an  imperial  decree  of  1804. 
l^ides  the  original  mhabitants,  there  are, 
in  the  countiy,  many  Russians,  Germans 
and  Swedes.  The  greater  part  are  Lu- 
therans ;  but  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and  the 
Greek  church,  enjoy  liberty  of  worship. 
In  1783,  the  country  was  newly  organized, 
and  Livonia  became  the  govenmient  of 
Riga,  and  Esthonia  that  of  Revel.  The 
name  of  Livonia  was,  however,  restored 
by  the  emperor  Paul,  in  1797.  It  is,  at 
present,  divided  into  ^ye  circles.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Riga  contains  20,000  square 
miles,  and  980,000  inhabitantB. — See  the 
Eisai  star  VIKtioirt  dt  la  Uioome^  by 
count  de  Bray  (Dorpat,  1817,  3  vols.), 
and  Granville's  Jovrney  to  St,  Peten- 
burg(l&i8). 

LivRE ;  an  ancient  French  coin.  Tbs 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  libra 
(q.  v.),  a  pound.  It  appears  as  early  as 
810  B.  C.  At  first,  the  hvre  was  divided 
into  20  totidoa ;  afterwards  into  10  ious ; 
in  Italy,  into  20  soldi;  in  Spain,  into 
20  sueidoB^  as  the  old  German  pound  into 
20  schilUngey  and  the  English  mto  20 
shillings.  The  livre  was,  at  first,  of  high 
value.  The  revolution  changed  the  name 
into  franc,    (See  FhmCj  and  Coins,) 

LivT.    (See  Licius,) 

Lizard.  All  reptiles  having  a  naked 
body,  four  feet  and  a  tail,  are  vulgarly 
known  under  the  name  of  lizards,  lin- 
nsus  himself  only  constituted  two  gene- 
ra of  this  numerous  class  of  animals — 
ikaco  and  lacerta;  but  more  modem  nat- 
uralists have  gready  increased  the  num- 
ber of  genera.  The  following  is  the-  ar- 
rangement followed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
kist  edition  of  his  Rignt  t    '     ' 
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UZARO— LLAHA. 


Beoond  Order  of  REPTILIA,  or  8AURIENS. 


Fahilt  I. 
CROCODILIENS. 
Crocodilui,  Br. 
8ub-genera,  3. 
Family  II. 
LACERTIENS. 
Monitor. 
Laoerta. 
Sab-geoera,  7. 
Family  III. 
IGUANIENS.     . 
Sbctioit  L 
Acamiens. 


Stellio,  Cm, 
A^nuii  Dtmd, 
lotiuraa,  Cw. 
Draco,  Lm. 

Sttb-genera,  18. 

Bbotioit  n. 
I^uaniena  proper. 
Iffuana,  Cuv. 
Ophr^essa,  BaU. 
BasiliscoB,  Daud, 
Polychras,  Cuv. 
Ecphimotefl,  Pitz, 
Oplurus,  Cut. 
AnoliuB,  Cuv. 


Family  IV. 

GECROTIENS. 

Gecko,  Baud, 

Sub-genera,  8. 

Family  V. 

CHABLELIONIEN8. 

ChamiBleo. 

Family  VI. 
SCINCOIDIENS. 
Scincus,  Daud. 
Sepi,  Daud, 
Bipes,  Lacep. 
Chalcides,  Daud, 
Chirotes,  Cuv. 


BeaideB  these,  the  salamandere,  which 
belonff  to  the  fourth  order,  or  Batraciens, 
are  awo  geDerally  termed  lizards.  (See 
n^mgatoTj  BasUisky  ChameUori,  CrocodUe, 
Dragon,  Gtcko,  J^uanOj  MoftUor,  &c.| 

Lizard,  'Cape  ;  the  most  soutliem 
promoDtoiy  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall. 

Llama  iauchenioj  Ulig.).  This  valuable 
animal,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
camel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
America,  is  much  more  graceful  and  del- 
icate than  the  Eastern  **  ship  of  the  desert** 
Then*  slender  and  well  formed  leffs  bear 
a  much  more  equal  proportion  to  the  size 
and  form  of  their  body.  Their  necks  are 
more  habitually  maintained  in  an  upright 
position,  and  are  terminated  by  a  much 
smaller  head.  Their  ears  are  long,  point- 
ed, and  very  movable;  their  eyes  large, 
prominent  and  brilliant,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  their  physiognomy  conveys 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  that 
is  wanting  in  the  camel.  There  has  been 
much  di&rence  of  opinion  among  natu- 
ralists as  regards  the  number  of  species. 
The  first  travellers  in  America  spoke  of 
the  Uama,  the  ptanaco,  the  alpacOy  and 
the  vicugna,  without  giving  such  details 
as  were  requisite  to  identify  tliem.  Most 
of  the  eariy  naturalists,  including  Linneeus, 
reduced  them  to  two  species,  the  llama  or 
gwmacoy  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
me  alpaca,  paco  or  vicugna,  prized  for  its 
wool  and  ;^esh.  Buffon  was  at  first  of  the 
same  opinion,  but,  subsequently,  admitted 
the  vicugna  as  a  third  species.  Motina 
also  separated  -the  guanaco,  and  added  a 
fifth,  the  hueque  or  Ualian  ahup,  both  of 
which  species  were  adopted  by  most  sub- 
sequent compilere.  Mr.  F.  Cuvier,  howev- 
er, limits  the  number  to  three,  rejecting  the 
two  last  mentioned  ;  whilst  baron  Cuvier 
only  admits  the  Uama  and  the  vicugna,  con- 
Mdering  the  alpaca  as  a  variety  of  the  first 


The  llamas  inhabit  the  CordiUerss  of  the 
Andes,  but  are  most  common  in  Peru  and 
Chile ;  tliev  are  rare  in  Colombia  and  Par- 
aguay. They  congregate  in  Urge  herds, 
which  sometimes  consist  of  upmrds  of  a 
hundred  individuals,  and  feed  on  a  grass 
peculiar  to  the  mountains,  termed  ycho. 
As  long  as  they  can  procure  green  herb- 
age, they  are  never  known  to  drink.  At 
the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
in  Peru,  these  animals  were  the  only  ru- 
minants known  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
whom  they  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  killed  in  vast  numbers  for  their  flesh 
and  skins.  Gregory  de  Bolivar  asserts 
that,  in  his  time,  4,000,000  were  annually 
killed  for  food,  and  900,000  used  in  the 
service  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  From 
the  form  of  their  feet,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  mountainous  countries, 
being,  it  is  said,  even  safer  than  mules. 
They  are  also  maintained  at  a  trifling 
expense,  wanting,  as  is  observed  by 
fiither  Feuiil^e,  "neither  bit  nor  saddle  ; 
there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  unload  them  in  the 
evening,  at  the  place  where  they  are  -to 
rest  for  the  night ;  they  go  abroad  into  the 
country  to  seek  their  own  food,  and,  in 
tlie  morning,  return,  to  have  their  baggage 
replaced,  and  continue  their  journey." 
They  cannot  cany  more  than  from  100 
to  150  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15 
miles  a  day.  Like  the  camel,  they  lie 
down  to  be  loaded,  and  when  they  are 
wearied,  no  blows  will  compel  them  to 
proceed.  In  fact,  one  of  their  mat  fiiults 
IS  the  capriciousnesB  of  their  disposition. 
When  provoked,  thev  have  no  other  mode 
of  avenging  themselves  than  by  spittings 
which  &cuTty  thef  possess  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  being  capable  of  ejecting 
their  saliva  to  a  distance  of  several  yards. 
This  is  of  a  corroding  quality,  causing 
some  degree  of  irritation  and  itching^  If  a 
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ftOs  on  llie  naked  flkin.  Bendes  their 
aeiTioes  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  llamas 
afibrd  Tarions  articles  of  no  sofiaU  utility 
to  human  fife.  The  flesh  is  considered  very 
wholesome  and  saroiT,  especiaUy  from 
the  young  animal.  Their  wool,  though 
of  a  strong,  disaneeable  scent,  is  in  great 
request,  especially  among  the  native  In- 
dians, who  emplov  it  in  the  manuforture 
of  Btuffii,  rop^  bags  and  hats.  Their 
skins  are  of  a  very  close  texture,  and  were 
formerly  employed  by  tlie  Peruvians  for 
soles  ofshoes,  and  are  much  prized  bv  the 
Spaniiuds  for  harness.  The  female  llama 
goes  five  or  six  months  with  young,  and 
produces  one  at  a  birth.  The  growth  of 
the  young  is  very  rapid ;  being  capable  of 
producing  at  three  years  of  age,  and  be- 
ginning to  decay  at  about  twelve.  The 
Uama  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  not 
more  than  six  in  length.  He  has  a  bunch 
on  his  breast,  which  constantly  exudes  a 
yellowish  oil^  matter.  His  hair  is  lone 
and  soft ;  his  colors,  various  shades  of 
white,  brown,  &c  The  tail  is  rather 
short,  curved  downwards.  Tbc  hoofs  are 
divided ;  or,  rather,  the  toes  are  elongated 
forwanls,  and  tenninatcd  by  small  homy 
appendages,  surrounding  the  Ust  ]:>ha!anx 
only,  rounded  above,  and  on  either  side 
somewhat  curved.  There  are  several 
specimens  of  the  Uama  in  the  differ- 
ent menageries  in  Europe,  where  they 
appear  to  thrive  very  well. 

Lui^TEROs  (fiiom  Uano,  plain)';  the  in- 
Iialntants  of  tlie  plains,  or  Uanos  (q.  v.). 
In  this  article,  we  speak  more  parlicu- 
lariy  of  those  in  Venezuela.  Tne  im- 
mense plains  of  Venezuela,  which  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  flocks 
and  herds,  are  generally  inhabited  by  con- 
verted Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians 
and  whites,  who  are  distiuffuished  for  activ- 
ity, ferocity,  ignorance  and  semi-barbarous 
liairits,  and  are  called  LUmeros,  From 
childliood  they  are  accustomed  to  catch 
and  mount  wild  horses,  which  roam  by 
hundreds  over  the  savannas.  When  at  war, 
they  are  generally  armed  with  a  long  lance, 
and  often  have  neither  swords  nor  pistols. 
Uniform  is  unknown  among  tiiem ;  a  few 
mgs  cover  the  upper  part  of  their  body ; 
their  pantaloons  are  broad  and  full,  some- 
what in  the  Bf ameluke  style.  Thev  have 
Uankets  {manUu),aB  is  the  case  with  most 
Indians  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
whites ;  many  of  them  have  hammocks. 
They  are  brave  in  d^endin^  their  plains. 
Tbeur  manner  of  fighting  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Goasacks ;  they  never  attack 
in  regular  flks,  but  disperse  themselves 
ID  ereiy  direction,  rushing  onward,  flying, 
3* 


repeatedly  attackkig  and 
ing  the  enemy.  Paez,  who  was  bom  and 
bred  among  them,  and  is  in  manners,  lan- 
guage and  ferocity,  a  complete  Llanero, 
commanded  them  during  the  war  of  Co* 
lombian  independence,  and  is  adored  by 
them.  They  choose  their  own  ofitcers, 
and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure.  They 
sufler  no  foreicners  among  them.  As 
they  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
revolutions  of  Colombia,  we  subjoin  the 
description  of  them  by  colonel  Hippisley, 
which  is  corroborated  by  general  Ducou- 
dray  Holstein,in  his  Memoirs  of  Simon  Bol- 
ivar. **  Sedeno's  cavalry  (Lktnenty*  says 
colonel  Hippisley,  **  were  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  some  with  siuddles,  very 
many  of  them  without ;  some  with  bits, 
leather  head-stalls  and  reins ;  others  with 
rope  lines,  with  a  bite  of  the  rope  placed 
over  the  tonnie  of  the  horse  as  a  bit ; 
some  with  old  pistols  hung  over  the  saddle 
bow,  either  incased  in  tiger-dtin,  or  ox- 
hide holster-pipes,  or  hanging  by  a  thong  of 
hide,  one  on  each  side.  As  for  the  troop- 
ers themselves,  they  were  fix>m  13  to  46 
years  of  age,  of  black,  brown,  sallow 
complexions,  according  to  the  castes  of 
their  parent&  The  adults  wore  coarse, 
large  mustachios,  and  short  hair,  either 
woolly  or  black,  according  to  their  cli- 
mate or  descent  They  liM  a  ferocious, 
savage  look.  They  were  mounted  on 
miserable,  half-starved,  jaded  beasts,  horses 
or  mules;  some  without  trowsers,  smaU 
clothes,  or  any  covering,  except  a  bandage 
of  blue  cloth  or  cotton  rouna  their  loins, 
the  end  of  which,  passing  between  their 
legs,  was  fiistened  to  the  girth,  round  the 
waist;  others  with  trowsers,  but  without 
stockings,  boots  or  shoes,  and  a  spur  gen- 
erally gracing  the  heel  of  one  side  ;  and 
some  wearing  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of 
hide,  witk  the  hair  side  outward.  In 
their  left  hand  they  hoM  their  reins,  and 
in  their  right  a  pole,  fix)m  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  length,  with  an  iron  head,  very  sliarp  at 
the  point  and  sides,  and  rather  flat ;  in 
shape  like  our  sergeants'  halbert.  A  blanket 
of  about  a  yard  square,  with  a  hole,  or 
rather  a  slit,  cut  in  the  centre,  through 
which  the  wearer  thrusts  his  head,  falls 
on  each  side  of  his  shoulders,  tlius  cover- 
ing his  body,  and  leaving  his  bare  arms  at 
perfect  liberty  to  manage  his  horse,  or 
mule,  and  lance.  Sometimes  an  old  musket, 
the  barrel  of  which  has  been  shortened  12 
inches,  forms  his  carbine,  and  a  large  sabre 
or  hanger,  or  cut  and  thrust,  or  even  a 
small  sword,  bancs  by  a  leather  thon^  to 
his  side.  A  flat  hat,  a  tiger  skin  or  high 
cap^  coven  his  bead,  tvitb  ft  nrhite  featber 
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or  a  irhitio  ng  iKiMk  into  it"  Thkme- 
ture  will  remmd  die  reader  of  some  or  the 
eavilfj  wbieh  Runia  marcbed  from  lier 
Aaiatic  dominions  uainst  France  in  the 
final  strugp^e  with  Napoleon. 

L1.ANO8 ;  the  name  given  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  America,  particulari^  in 
Colombia,  to  vast  pbuns,  almost  entirely 
IcTcl,  and  interrupted  only  by  detached  ele- 
vationsy  called-in  Spanish,  meMtf.  The  su- 
peracid area  of  the  Uanos  is  estimated  at 
296,800  square  miles ;  they  extend  from 
the  coast  of  Caracas  to  Guiana,  and  from 
Merida  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazons.  A  large  portion  of  them  is 
sandy  and  without  much  vegetation,  ex- 
cept on^he  banks  of  the  rivers  and  durinr 
inundations:  some  fim-palms  are  found! 
When  the  inundations  occur,  the  beasts 
take  refuge  upon  the  .mMos.  The  Uanos 
have  been  suppcNaed  by  some  to  have  for- 
meriy  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They 
are  distinguished  into  the  (a.)  Llano  ofCo- 
Jom&io,  extending  firom  the  mountains  of 
Caracas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  St  F6,  and  contain- 
ing several  meMU  (de  Amana,  de  Guani- 
pa,  de  Paja,  50—65  feet  in  height),  which, 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  covered  with  rich 
verdure,  and  inhabited  by  herds  and  flocks 
of  all  descriptiona— (6.)  LUmo  de  Casor 
ruare;  a  contmuation  of  the  former,  be- 
tween the  Orinoco,  Meta  and  Sinaruca. — 
(c.)  Llano  de  &  Juan ;  very  fertile,  woody, 
often  so  thickly  overgrown,  that  it  can 
only  be  penetrated  by  means  of  the  nu- 
merous nvers ;  lies  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the'  Meta,  reaching  to  the  Amazons, 
and  was  discovered  in  1541,  by  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  Quesada.— ((f.)  Llano  of  the 
Jtnazons,  or  the  Maranhon ;  on  botii  sides 
of  the  river,  extendinff  from  the  Andes  to 
die  mouth  of  the  Manmhon,  over  2100 
miles ;  it  is  also  wooded,  and  rich  in 
grass,  entirely  without  stones,* and. inhab- 
ited by  many  species  of  animals.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  plains  are  called 
Zdaneros  (q.  v.).  Farther  to  the  south,  such 
plains  are  called  pampas  (q.  v.). 

Llorxnte,  don  Juan  Antonio,  bom  in 
1756,  near  Calahorra,  in  Arra^on,  author 
of  the  first  history  of  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, drawn  from  its  own  records,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Tarragona,  enter- 
ed the  clerical  order  in  1770,  received  a 
benefice  at  Calahorra,  and,  in  1779,  by 
means  of  a  dispensation  (as  he  was  hardly 
23  years  old),  was  consecrated  a»  priest. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
while  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  musea 
At  Itfadridy  he  was.  attracted  by  the  theatre, 


and  composed  a  sort  of  melo-dnaHiv  tfie 
Recruit  of  Galicia.  A  tr^pedy,  entitled 
Eric,  the  King  of  the  Goths,  was  not  rep- 
resented, as  it  contained  allusions  to  ex- 
istingdifficulties  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
In  1/89,  he  was  made  chief  secretary  to 
the  inquisition.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  the  archives  of^the 
tribunal  the  history  of  its  shamefiil  and 
barbarous  proceedines.  In  1791,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  pariui,  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protection  of  the  minister  Florida  Blanca, 
who  was  an  enlightened  statesman.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  actively  in  the  sup- 
port of  emiffranf  French  priests ;  and  many 
of  these  unfortunate  men  were  indebted  to 
him  alone  for  their  subsistence.  The  man- 
uscript of  a  history  of  the  emigration  of 
the  French  priesthood,  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  ootained  from  these  aiMiuaint- 
ances,  and  written  in  1793^  was  lost  oy  the 
fault  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  In  the 
mean  time,  don  Manuel  Abad  la  Sierra,  an 
enlightened  man,  was  made  grand  inquis- 
itor, who,  intending  to  reform  the  admin- 
istration of  this  tnbunal,  employed  Llo- 
rente  to  prepare  a  plan  for  me  purpose. 
But,  before  it  was  completed,  the  removal 
of  Abad  la  Sierra  was  obtained  by  his 
enemies.  Some  time  after,  the  design  was 
taken  up  aeain  at  Madrid,  and  Lu>rente 
repaired  thither  to  submit  the  plan  which 
he  had  2)repared  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop  of  Calahorra.  Jovellanos  (q.  vA 
minister  of  justice,  supported  them.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  public.  AH 
depended  upon  their  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  prince  of  peace,  the  fitvorite  of 
the  queen.  But  Jovellanos  was  suddenly 
removed  fiom  office,  and  the  inquisition 
remained  as  it  was.*  (See  biqviiUion,) 
Llorente  soon  felt  its  arm  hiinsel£  His 
correspondence  was  seized ;  the  most  in- 
nocent expressions  were  misinterpreted; 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  confine 
ment  in  a  monasteiy,  and  to  pay.  a  fine  of 
50  ducats,  and  was  removed  from  the  ap- 

*A  French  u1tra,Clau9el  de  Coassergues,  having 
publicly  asserted  that  the  inquisition  had  not 
Durnl  any  person  since  1680,  Llorente,  in  his 
Lettre  ^  Mi  Clausely  SLC.fSur  PLtqmtition  <r£s. 
pagne  (Paris.  1817),  proved,  that  from  the  year 
1700  to  1808  alone,  no  less  than  1578  persona 
had  perished  at  the  stake  by  its  means !  And 
how  long  is  it  sbce  this  holy  tribunal  suffered  the 
body  of  general  Miranda,  who  had  died  in  their 
dungeons,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  and  buint  a 
German  officer  in  effigv,  because  he  had,  during 
the  war  under  N^x>Ieon,  translated  a  bool^ 
which,  in  Spain,  was  coasidered  boeiical  t 
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whidi  be  hdd  in  tbe  Hdy 
He  lived  in  diagreee  till  1805, 
wben  lui  leputatioii  caueed  him  to  be  re- 
celled  to  Madrid  to  inveetigete  some  daiic 
poiniB  of  histoiy.    He  wee  then  appointed 
a  canoD  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Toledo  in 
1806^  and,  in  1807,  after  he  had  proved 
himeelf  of  noble  descent,  he  was  made  a 
knii^t  of  the  order  of  don  Carlos.    In  the 
next  year,  when  Napoleon  undertook  to 
reflate  the  afidirs  or  Spain,  Llorente  re- 
paired to  Bayonne,  at  Jdurat's  request,  and 
look  part  in  organizing  the  new  institu- 
tians   of  his  country,  which,   however, 
could  not  take  permanent  root,  as  the  cler- 
gy saw  in  them  the  destruction  of  theu*  au- 
thori^.    When  Joseph  Bonanarte  entered 
Madnd,  in  1809,  he  chargea  Llorente  to 
take  poasession  of  the  paperB  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  of  the  buildings  and  archives 
which  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  general  commandant  of  the  place.    In 
1812,  Llorente  published  a  historical  me- 
mcnr  on  the  inquisition,  with  the  view  of 
fiedn|[the  Spanish  nation  from  the  charge 
of  havmg  ever  been  attached  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  aiutos  dafi,    Llorente  was 
alfflolier  ofking Joeeph,who  nusde  him,  suo- 
oeaavely,  counsellor  of  state,  commander 
of  the  royal  order  of  Spain,  commissioner- 
gaieral  of  theChoflufa.  He  followed  Joseph 
to  Paris  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
the  French  in  Rusna,  and  in  1615  hiui  the 
intention  of  accompanymg  him  to  the  U. 
States;  but,  remaining  to  take  leave  of 
his  fionily,  he  was  induced  to  eive  up  the 
plan.    In  1817,  he  published  his  history 
of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  in  Freich — a 
wcttk  which  vms  soon  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  and  which  has  be- 
come a  historical  source.      An  abrids- 
TnaA  has  been  published  by  Leonard  Gd- 
lois.    When  the  old  authorities  were  re- 
8ioffed,he  was  obliged  toftee.    Banished 
fiom  his  country,  deprived  of  his  property 
and  of  his  fine  library,  Llorente  lived  in 
France,  after  the  down&li  ^f  tbe  French 
party  in  Spain,  in  indigence.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  illiberal  party  arose,  at  last,  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  university  of  Paris  for- 
bade   him  from  teaching   the    Spanish 
language  in  the  boarding-schools,  which 
had  b^n   his  only  means   of  support. 
The  rage  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his 
Pminats  polUiquea  des  Popes,  and   the 
old  man  was  ordered,  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  of  1822,  to  leave  Paris  in  three 
da3rs,  and  France   in  the  shortest  pos- 
fliUe  time.    He  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
one  day,  and  died  exhausted,  a  victim  to 
the  peisecuti(»is  of  the  nineteenth  eentu- 


ly,  a  ftfw  dm  after  hfai  aitival  tai  Madrid  - 
(Feb.  5,  1833).  Daring  hia  resideDce  in 
France,  he  published  his  Mhiumt9  oaur 
servir  h  VHuAoirt  dt  la  lUwduHon  iTff- 
pagnty  awe  det  Piiicet  juttjfieatiiveSf  under 
the  name  of  R.  Nelleto  (an  anagram  of 
Llorente),  in  three  volumes  (Paris,  1815) — 
a  work  of  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  events 
of  1808,  in  Spain.  He  alao  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  himself  {MHcia  high- 
grtUica  de  Don  J.  A.  LhrtnU,  Paris^  1818), 
and  Afmsmos  PoiUkos.  The  Ducunoi 
sobre  una  Congtitueion  rdigioBa  was  act- 
ually written  by  an  American,*  but  arrang- 
ed and  edited  by  Llorente.  He  also  su- 
perintended an  edition  of  (Euvrts  com- 
plHes  de  BarihS/mii  dt  la$  Casas  (Paris, 
1822). 

Llotd,  Henry,  a  military  ofticer  and 
eminent  writer  on  tactics,  bom  in  Wales, 
in  1729,  was  the  son  ofla  clergyman,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  mathematics  and 
classical  literature.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
went  abroad,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled in  Germany;  and  having  resided 
some  years  in  Austria,  he  was  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  marshal  Lascy.  tie  was 
gniduallv  promoted,  till,  in  1760,  he  was 
mtrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large 
detachment  of  cavalry  and  inftmtry,  des- 
tined to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Prussians.  Lloyd  executed  this  service 
with  great  success ;  but  soon  after  resign- 
ed his  commission  in  disgust  He  was 
then  employed  by  the  king  of  Prussia; 
find  dunng  two  campaigns,  he  acted  as 
aid-de-camp  to  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  After  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
bur^,  he  travelled,  till  tne  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
when  he  oftered  his  services  to  Catharine 
II,  who  made  him  a  major-ffeneral.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  1774,  at  the  siege 
of  Si&tria;  and,  subsequently,  he  had  the 
command  of  30,000  men,  in  the  war  with 
Sweden.  At  length,  he  left  Russia,  and 
travelled  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
He  visited  general  Eliott,  at  Gibraltar, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  England.  Hav- 
ing made  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
country,  he  drew  up  a  Memoir  on  the 
Invasion  and  Defence  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  published  in  1798.  He  re- 
tired, at  lengtii,  to  Huy,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  died,  June  19, 1783.  Be- 
sides the  memoir,  he  was  the  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  Hlstoiy  of  the 
War  in  Germany,  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  tiie  Empress-Queen  (London, 
1781, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Compoeitiou  of  aifterem  Armies,  ancient 
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iSJP  mid  modenL  Then  works  have  been 
tnudated  into  French  and  German,  and 
Jomini  made  use  of  the  Introduction  for 
I  his  TVaiU  de$  Grandes  On^ations  MU- 
tairu.  Other  works  of  Lloyd's  are  said 
to  have  been  bought  up  and  suppressed 
by  the  English  government,  and  many  of 
his  papers  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of,  at  his  death,  by  a  person 
supposed  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  English 
ministry,  amonff  which  were  the  Contmu- 
ation  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Flan- 
ders. The  truth,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments seems  douhtfiiL 

Llotd,  James,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
1769,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1787,  and.  on  leaving  college,  entered  the 
couniing-bmise  of  Thomas  Russell,  whose 
extensive  foreign  trade  made  it  by  far  the 
most  suitable  pUse  in  New  England  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledse  of  business. 
He  vifflted  Europe,  and  resided  some  time 
in  Rus^  about  the  ^ear  1792,  and,  a^r 
a  successful  career  m  commerce,  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1808,  a  senator  in  congress.  During 
five  years,  and  at  a  period  of  great  party 
excitement  and  national  difficulty,  Mr. 
lioyd  conducted  himself  with  pru- 
dence, intelligence,  firmness  and  integrity. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washington, 
he  kept  the  political  maxims  of  that  great 
man  always  in  view.  When  war  was 
declared  against  England  in  1812,  he  op- 
posed that  measure  more  Grom  a  convic- 
tion of  our  incompetent  preparation,  than 
fix>m  anv  doubt  of  our  ability  to  contend 
successnilly  when  properly  armed.  His 
speeches,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  bear 
ample  tesdmony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his 
warm  attachment  to  his  country,  and  soli- 
citude for  its  naval  and  military  fame.  In 
1822,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  re-' 
appointed  him  to  the  national  senate. 
During  another  period  of  five  years  that 
he  held  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  added 
to  his  previous  reputation  by  a  constant 
application  to  business.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  he  was  chairman  of  two 
important  committees — that  on  commerce 
and  that  on  naval  affairs ;  a  station  that 
obliged  him  to  arrange  the  numerous 
reports  incidental  to  the  current  concerns 
of  each  session.  The  invesdgations  to 
which  he  was  led,  in  tlie  discharge  of 
these  duties,  gave  rise  to  several  pamphlets, 
which  he  published  at  different  times. 
The  last  of  these  was  published  Decem- 
ber 30,  1826,  at  Boston,  and  entitled  Re- 
marks on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  States^ 


March  31,  1826,  on  the  British  colonial 
Intercourse.  He  died  at  New  York  in 
1831. 

liLOTn's  CoFFEE-HouBK,  Loudon,  4>a 
the  northern  side  of  the  royal  exchange, 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
eminent  merchants,  underwriters,  insur- 
ance brokers,  &c  As  Lloyd's  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  best  known  insur- 
ance offices,  the  estimate  of  a  vessel  at 
Lloyd's  tends  much  to  determine  her  char- 
acter among  merchants.  The  books  kept 
here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and 
saiUng  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  fi>r 
theur  earlvinteUigence  of  maritime  affiiirB. 

Lloyd's  List,  a  publication  in  which 
the  shippmg  news  received  at  Lloyd's 
coffee-house  is  published,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  information  contained  in  it, 
is  of  great  importance  to  merchants. 

Loadstone.    (See  MagneL) 

Loan,  Public,  is  the  name  given  to 
money  borrowed  by  the  state.  There 
may  occur  cases  which  require  expenses 
for  which  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
state  is  not  sufficient.  If,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  usual 
revenue  by  augmenting  the  taxes, 'with- 
out great  inconvenience  to  the  natjon, 
the  state  will  find  it  advisable  to  borrow, 
and  to  pay  interest  till  it  can  discharge  the 
principal.  If  such  loans  are  appropriated 
to  objects  by  which  the  means  of  produc- 
tion are  augmented,  the  state  strengthen- 
ed, and  industry  increased,  they  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  those  which  an  in- 
dustrious tradesman  makes  in  order  to 
enlar]|e  and  improve  his  business.  If  he 
is  successful,  he  will  increase  his  property, 
and  the  loan  itself  will  afford  the  means 
for  repaying  it  This  will  be  the  case 
also  with  the  state,  when  it  employs  the 
borrowed  capital  to  open  to  the  nation 
increased  means  of  profitable  industry,  by 
facilitating  its  intercourae  with  other  coun- 
tries, giving  security  to  its  commerce,  and 
increasing  its  means  of  production.  But 
if  the  loans  are  expended  in  useless  or 
unfortunate  wars,  or  in  other  unprofitable 
ways,  they  diminish  the  means  of  labor  or 
enjoyment,  and  burthen  the  nation  vrith 
taxes  to  p|av  the  interest  and  discharge  the 
capital.  The  capitalists  who  aid  in  pro- 
ducing, when  Uiey  lend  their  capital  to 
men  of  business,  and  receive  their  inter- 
est fiY>m  the  proceeds  of  their  capitals^ 
become  uuproauctive  subiects  as  soon  as 
they  lend  it  to  the  state  which  expends  it 
uselesdy,  for  now  they  live  on  the  prod- 
ucts of'^the  capitals  of  others,  when  be- 
fore thev  lived  on  the  products  of  their 
own»    As  loans,  however,  may  become 
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neoeamT  to  die  Mate,  the  only  quea- 
tion  ii|  What  k  the  most  adTantaffeotis 
me^od  of  making  them?  A  chief  dia- 
tinction  among  loans  is  this— that  the 
government  promises  either  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  at  a  particular  time,  until 
which  it  pays  mterest,  or  reserves  the  liber- 
ty to  retam  the  capital,  according  to  its  own 
pleasure,  only  paying  interest  regularly. 
The  first  kind  is  Imble  to  occasion  trouble 
to  the  state,  because  the  payment  may 
often  fill!  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The 
payment  of  lai^^  sums,  too,  at  a  particular 
jieriod,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
nation,  when  the  payment  is  to  be 
made,  becomes  destitute  of  ready  money. 
Therefore  large  loans  are  usually  con- 
tracted in  such  a  way  that  the  payment  is 
made,  siiccesnvely,  at  many  periods,  or  re- 
miuns  entirely  indefinite.  The  last  kind 
of  loans  requires  that  the  credit  of  the 
state  should  be  undoubted,  and  also  that 
large  capitals  should  have  been  accumu- 
late in  the  hands  of  many  rich  jseople, 
wtio  find  their  greatest  advantage  in  dis- 
pofling  of  them  m  loans.  Where  there  is 
a  welffounded  system  of  credit,  statesmen 
think  it  most  advantageous  to  secure  only 
the  regular  payment  of  the  stipulated  in- 
terest, but  to  leave  the  payment  of  the 
capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state.  This 
is  called  the^ndtng'  system,  as  far  as  fixed 
iimds  are  assigned  for  the  perpetual  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  These  perpetual 
anmdtUSf  as  they  are  called,  had  their 
origin  in  Endand,  but  have  since  been  im- 
inued  in  Holland,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  many  other  states.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  redeeming  of  the  capital,  a 
smking.fund  (French,  amortissement)  is 
established,  together  with  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  tlie  payment  of  the  annuities. 
This  is  procur^  by  me^s  of  a  tax  large 
enough  to  pay  the  annui^  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  to  redeem,  annually,  a  part  of  the 
capital  debt  This  sinking  fund  is  in- 
creased every  year,  if  the  annuities,  annual- 
hf  redeemed  are  added  to  it  (See  Sinkr 
mg  FSauL)  According  to  this  method,  the 
Slate  cannot  be  said,  properly,  to  borrow 
capita] ;  it  sells  annuities,  and  fixes,  at  the 
sake,  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  redeem- 
ed. They  are  commonly  estimated  at  so 
much  per  ceot.  The  government  says — I 
ofier  you  an  annuity  of  three,  four,  five, 
Ac  per  cent,  redeemable  at  my  pleasure. 
How  much  win  you  give  me  fi>r  it  ?  Ac- 
eofdia^to  the  maiket  rale  of  interest,  and 
the  degree  of  credit  which  the  state  en- 
joji^  the  capitalisiB  offer  50, 60,  70,  80, 90, 
tot^  ^per  cent  The  rinkinff  fUnd  aims  to 
^charge  the  debt,  gradua%,  by  redeem- 


ing, annually,  port  of  the  annuities,  at  tlit 
market  price.  If  the  latter  exceeds  the 
price  for  which  it  had  sold  its  annuities  it 
will  be  obliged  to  redeem  them  with 
loss ;  but  if  it  is  less,  it  can  redeem  them 
with  gain.  Another  kind  of  loan  is, 
when  the  caf>italists  pay  100  per  cent  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  government  re- 
serving the  right  to^y  the  capital  at  any 
convenient  time.  Suppose  that  the  state, 
when  it  wishes  to  borrow,  is  obliged  lo 
pay  eight  per  cent,  and  that  these  stocks, 
m  the  course  of  three  years,  should  rise  in ' 
the  market  100  per  cent  above  par ;  the 
state  would  easily  find  capitalists,  who 
would  lend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
annuaUv,  and  with  this  it  could  redeem 
the  eight  per  cant  stocks.  If,  therefore, 
the  state  has  reason  to  expect  that  the 
price  of  the  stocks  will  rise,  its  best  plan 
IS  to  receive  a  fixed  capital  sum  at  such  a 
rate  of  interest  as  it  is  obliged  to  give. 
But  if  it  fears  that  the  interests  or  the 
prices  of  the  stocks  will  fall,  it  is  for  its 
advantage  to  procure  the  necessary  money 
by  the  sale  oi  stocks  at  the  market  price, 
because  it  may  hope  to  redeem  them  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Sometimes  premiums,  or 
the  chances  of  a  lottery,  are  employed  to 
stimulate  reluctant  capitalists,  and  some- 
times even  force.  If  a  government  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  tlian  Uiose 
arising  from  the  annuity  or  interest  offered, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  enjoys  but  a  fee- 
ble credit,  or  tliat  there  is  a  want  of  capi- 
tal. How  fertile  modem  history  is  in  loans 
of  eveiy  kind,  and  into  what  an  unhappy 
situation  many  states  have  fellen,  by  reason 
of  them,  is  well  known.  In  Austria,  the 
proprietors  of  the  stocks  have  been  forced, 
several  times,  to  advance  further  sums,  to 
avoid  losing  what  they  hod  ahx^ady  lent 
(See  JsTaJtumal  Debt.) 

LoANDA,  or  LoANDo,  or  St.  Paul  ds 
LoANDA ;  a  city  of  Angola,  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  Portu- 

Siese  possessions  in  this  part  of  Africa ; 
ngitude  13°  ^d'  E.;  latitude  8°  55"  S.: 
population,  stated  by  Clarke  at  5,000;  by 
Hassel  at  18,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  streets  are  vride  and  regular. 
It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  but  is 
neither  walled  nor  fortified.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  three  convents. 
The  pott  is  safe  and  spacious ;  the  coun- 
try around  pleasant  ana  fertile,  abounding 
in  cattle,  com  and  fiuits;  provienons  plen- 
tiful and  cheap ;  but  the  water  bad,  and 
must  be  bronght  fh>m  a  neighboring  river, 
on  an  island  opposite.  The  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  are  built  of 
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atone ;  the  houses  of  the  oatiTes  are  mors 
nameroafl^  but  mean.  The  Jesuits  officiate 
as  miestBy  and  preside  over  the  schools. 

LoANoo ;  a  country  of  Western  Afiica, 
of  limits  somewhat  vague.  The  countiy 
subject  to  the  king  of  Loango  extends 
from  the  Zaire  or  Cougo^  on  the  south,  to 
cape  St  Catharine,  a  coast  of  upwards  of 
400  miles;  but  Loango  proper  occupies 
only  the  middle  pert,  excluding  Mayom- 
ba  on  one  side,  and  Malemba  on  the  other. 
The  climate  is  described  as  fine ;  rain  of 
rare  occuirence,  and  never  violent,  but 
dews  abundant;  the  soil  a  red,  stiff  clay, 
and  veiy  fertile,  but  little  culdvated ;  the 
grains  are  manioc,  maize,  and  a  species 
of  pulse,  called  mtcmgen;  the  sugar-cane 
grows  to  a  great  size;  palm-trees  are 
abundant;  also  potatoea'nnd  yams,  and 
the  finest  fiuits  grow  wild.  Among  the 
animals  are  tiger-cats,  ounces,  hysBnas^ 
hares,  and  antelopes.  The  country  is 
thinly  inhabited;  the  population  is  esd- 
mated  by  De  Grandprfe  at  600,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  indolent,  and  live  in 
the  most  fimple  manner.  Their  houses 
are  formed  of  straw  and  junk,  roofed  with 
palm  leaves.  The  government  is  despot- 
ic, and  the  dignity  is  transmitted  only  in 
the  female  line.  Almost  the  only  object 
for  which  Europeans  resort  to  this  coast 
is  the  trade  in  slaves.  While  Loango  was 
in  the  height  of  its  power,  its  i>ort  was 
almost  the  exclusive  theatre  of  this  trade. 
The  trade  has  of  late  much  diminished. 
(See  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  Congo,) 

LoAZf  GO ;  a«ity,  and  the  capital  of  Loan- 
go, on  a  river  which  forms  a  bay  at  its 
mouth,  about  six  miles  fiiom  the  Atlantic ; 
longitude,  according  to  captain  Tuckey, 
nPWE.;  laamde4°40'N.  It  is  about 
fi>ur  miles  in  circuit,  containing  only 
about  600  enclosures,  in  each  of  wliich 
there  is  a  number  of  cottages ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  computed  at  15,000.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity^is  yery  fertilcj  and  the 
water  excellent  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
is  attended  with  some  danger.  The  town 
18  called  also  Lovcmgo^  Loangirij  Bangcty 
and  Bucdi ;  by  the  natives,  Borai,  or  Booru 

LoBAU,  George  Mouton,  count,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and,  in  1830,  commander 
of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  and  a  distinguished  actor  in  that  of 
July,  1830,  was  bom  in  1770,  and  de- 
signed for  commercial  pursuits.  On  the 
invasion  of  France,  in  1793,  he  entered 
the  military  service,  and  obtained  his  first 
promotion  on  the  Rhine.  Having  serv- 
ed with  distinction  In  Italy,  where  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  he  was  cre- 


atedy  If  die  firrt  eoosui,  Bonapeite^ 
general  of  brigade,  and  aflerwards  accom- 
panied the  emperor  in  all  his  campaigns^ 
m  the  capedgr  of  aid.  In  1807,  he  warn 
wounded  at  Fiiedland,  and  {nomoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  divisron.  His  bril- 
liant services  in  Spain,  in  1808,  and  in 
Germany,  obtained  him  Ins  tide  of  count 
(See  Aipem.)  Afler  having  served  in  the 
Rusatau  campaisn,  he  was  made  prisoner 
in  Dresden,  in  1813,  but  set  at  libeit^  after 
the  abdicatk>n  of  Napoleon.  He  rejoined 
the  emperor  during  the  hundred  days, 
was  named  peer  of  France,  received  the 
command  of^a  diviaon,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Waterloo.  On  the  second  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  count  Lobou 
was  banished  from  the  kin^om  (se^ 
Louis  XVIII\t  and  he  resided  m  Belgium 
till  1818,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  France.  During  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  took  an  active  part  on  the  popular  side, 
and,  when  Lafayette  resigned  the  command 
of  the  national  guards,  was  appointed  (De- 
cember 26)  commander  of  those  of  Paris* 

LoBEiiu,  Vasco,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated romance  of  AmaeUs  de  Gaul,  was 
born  at  Porta,  in  Portugal,  in  tlie  four- 
teenth centuiy.  In  1386,  he  was  knighted 
on  the  fieki  of  batde,  at  AHubarrota,  by 
king  Joam  L  He  died  at  Elvas,  where 
he  possessed  an  estate,  in  1403.  The 
original  of  his  celebrated  romance  was 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Aveiro,  who  suffered  for  the  conspiracy 
against  Joseph  I ;  but  whether  still  m  ex- 
istence or  not,  IS  doubtful.  This  romance 
has  been  claimed  for  France,  it  having  been 
asserted  that  Lobeira  was  only  a  transla- 
tor ;  but  doctor  Southcy  has  succeeded  in 
refuting  that  pretension.  (See  Armdis,) 

Lo'BEL,  Martio  de  (Latinlz^,  Lobdius\ 
was  bom  at  lille,  in  1538,  studied  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  became 
physician  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
was,  at  a  later  period,  invited  to  England, 
as  botanist,  by  king  James.  He  died  in 
1616,  at  High^te,  near  London.  His  chief 
works  are  Shrpium  cuhersaria  nova,  with 
engravings  (London,  1570,  folio ;  several 
times  reprinted  ;  the  last  time,  Frankfort, 
1651,  foho) ;  Plantarum  aeu  ^irpium  His" 
toria  cum  Moersanorum  VoLumine,  with 
engravings  (Antwerp,  1576,  folio ;  in 
Dutch,  ibid,  1581) ;  -/cone«  Stirpium  (Ant-, 
werp,  1581,  4ta;  also  London,  1605, 
4to.).  Afler  him,  a  genus  of  plants  has 
been  called  Lohe&u  All  the  *4>^i^  <ure 
poisonous;  some  veiy  much  so. 

Lobeua;  a  genus  of  plants  distinr 
guished  by  the  lahiate  oorolki,  and  by 
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faiimg  the  five  stamens  iiniiBd  in  die  ibna 
of  a  cylinJer,  as  in  the  opaoMnke.  About 
150  spedea  are  known,  which  are  Hetba- 
ceouB  or  fintescent,  having  aheinate  kave^ 
and  fiowera  disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 
The  juice  in  all  is  milky,  and  more  or  less 
amd  and  caustic  Among  the  species 
inhaUting  the  U.  States,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  three  following : — ^Tbe 
2«.  syMHtka  is  found  in  moist  places 
thiougnout  the  Middle  and  Westem  states. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
ieet,  and  bears  large  and  beautiful  flowers^ 
of  a  fine  blue  color.  It  was,  formerly,  a 
celebrated  remedy  with  the  aborigines, 
and,  as  such,  has  been  brought  into  no- 
tice among  medical  practittonen ;  but  its 
virtues  have  been  overrated,  and  it  is  now 
larely  employed.  It,  however,  possesses 
diuretic  properties. — ^The  large  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  L,  eardmaU9j  or  cardinal 
flower,  are  conspicuous  in  the  low  srounds, 
and  alon^  the  banks  of  streams,  uuough- 
out  the  U.  States.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers  has  rendered  this  plant  a  fevorite 
in  the  European  gardens,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries.— ^The  L.  ifjflaiay  or  Indian  tobacco, 
is  an  upland  plant,  oft^  growing  even  in 
cultivated  grounds,  from  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina. The  flowers  are  very  small,  blue, 
and  are  succeeded  by  inflated  capsules. 
It  possesses  emetic  properties,  and  is  an 
acrid  and  dangerous  plant  It  was  em- 
ployed asa  medicine  by  thelDdians,and  has, 
of  late,  acquired  some  celebrity  from  being 
used  by  a  certain  class  of  empirics..  Ten 
other  species  oClobdia  inhabit  die  U.  States. 
Lobster  {astaeus).  This  well  known 
CTu^aceous  aoimol  has  already  been  cur- 
sorily mentioued  under  the  head  of  Craw^ 
Juk  (q.  v.),  and  it  was  there  inadvei^ntiy 
stated,  that  the  lobster,  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  was  the  A.  ptmmanu^  or,  in 
other  words,  identical  with  the  European 
species.  It  was  so  considered  by  most 
namralistS)  until  Blr.  Say  pointed  out  the 
differences  between  them.  (See  Jourru 
Acad.  JVaLScLPkUad^  1^165.)  He  terms 
it  A.  marinus.  Mr.  Say  ooserves  that 
Seba,  however,  was  aware  that. this  Bpe- 
cies  was  distinct  from  the  European,  and 
figured  it  in  his  great  work.  They  are 
exceedingly  alike,  mough  there  are  certain 
traits  of  diflbreuce,  sumcient  to  authorize 
a  senaration.  The  habits  of  the  American 
i^peaes  are,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ob- 
serred,  anaJogous  to  those  of  the  ttavvma* 
n».  They  are  taken  by  means  of  |iots  or 
traps,  ma(ie  of  strips  or  osiers,  formed 
somewhat  like  a  mouse-trap,  baited  with 
garisage,  attached  to  a  cord  and  buoy,  and 


by  means  of  a  weight  The  Eurh 
pean  lobster  having  been  more  studied  by 
naturalists,  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting it  have  been  obtained.  Like  the 
crsbs,  tiiey  change  their  cnist  annually. 
Previous  to  this  process,  they  appear 
sick,  languid  and  r^ess.  They  acquire 
the  new  shell  in  about  three  or  fi>ur  days, 
durinff  which  time,  being  perfecdy  de- 
fenceless, they  become  the  prey,  not 
only  of  fish,  but  also  of  such  of  dieir 
brethren  as  are  not  in  the  same  condition. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  thejpfare 
able  to  draw  the  muscles  of  their  claws 
out  of  tiieir  hard  covering.  The  fisher- 
men say,  that  during  the  pining  state  of 
the  animal,  before  casting  its  shell,  the 
limb  becomes  contracted  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
through  the  joints  and  narrow  passage 
near  the  body.  Like  all  other  crusta- 
ceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 
whilst  in  a  sofi  state.  The  dreinnstance 
of  lobsters  losing  their  claws  on  occasion 
of  thunder-claps,  or  the  sound  of  cannon, 
is  well  authenucated.  The  restoration  of 
claws  lost  thus,  or  from  theu*  frequent 
combats  with  each  other,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party  generally  leaves  one  of 
his  limbs  in  his  adversary's  grasp,  may  be 
readily  observed,  as  the  new  limb  seldom, 
if  ever,  attains  the  size  of  the  former. 
These  animals  are  so  sensible  to  the  shock 
communicated  to  the  fluid  in  which  they 
live,  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  that  it  is  said 
they  wholly  deserted  New  York  bay, 
fix>m  this  cause,  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the  water,  they  are  veiy 
rapid  in  their  motions,  and,  when  sud- 
denly alarmed,  can  spring  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  attain  tht/ir  retreat  in  a  rock 
with  surpriswg  dexterity,  tiurowing  them- 
selves into  a  passage  barely  sufficient  to 
permit  their  bodies  to  pass.  They  are 
extremely  prolific :  doctor  Baster  says  that 
he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  a 
female  lobster,  besides  those  that  remained 
in  the  bo<ly  uuprotruded.  The  female 
deposits  these  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 
they  are  soon  hatched.         , 

Loch  ;  the  Scotch  for  lake. 

Loch  Katrine,  or  Catherine  ;  a 
small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  in  the  Grampian  hills,  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  shores. 
It  has  t^come  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Boixleiiug  on  it  are 
the  Trosachs,  rough  and  stupendous 
mountains,  full  of  wildness  and  rude  gran- 
deur. The^cccss  to  the  lake  is  through 
a  narrow  pass,  about  half  a  mile  in  lengm, 
'*  Uie  Trosachs'  nigged  jaws." 
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LocrXiEtxit.    (See  Leven,) 

Locn  LoMOivD ;  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
the  coun^  of  Ai^le.  It  communicates 
with  the  Clyde  by  a  riyer,  which  joins  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  is  about  90  miles 
long,  and,  in  some  parts,  8  or  9  broad, 
and  contains  about  30  islands.  This 
beautiful  lake  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
grand  and  picturesque  sceneiy  of  its 
shores.  Its  depth  is  various,  in  some 
parts  100  fathoms.    It  abounds  in  trout. 

Lock  ;  a  well  known  instrument,  used 
for  fastening  doors,  chests,  &c.,  generally 
opened  by  a  key.  The  lock  is  reckoned 
the  master-piece  in  sraithery,  a  great  deal 
of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  con- 
triving and  vaiying  the  wards,  springs, 
bolts,  &C.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to 
the  several  occasions  of  using  them.  The 
principle  on  which  all  locks  depend,  is  the 
application  of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt, 
hy  means  of  a  communication  from  with- 
out;' so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the 
lever  acts  upon  the  bolt,  and  moves  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  tid  or  door 
from  being  opened  by  any  pull  or  push 
from  without  The  security  of  locks,  in 
general,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number 
of  impediments  we  can  interpose  betwixt 
the  lever  (the  key)  and  the  bolt  which 
secures  the  door ;  and  these  impediments 
are  well  known  by  the  name  of  tcardsy  the 
number  and  intricacy  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  a  good  lock  from  a 
bad  one.  If  these  wan£,  however,  do  not, 
in  an  effectual  manner,  preclude  the  ac- 
cess of  all  other  instruments  besides  the 
proper  key,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  me- 
chanic, of  equal  skill  with  the  lockmaker, 
to  open  it  without  the  key,  and  thus  to 
elude  the  labor  of  the  other.  Various 
complicated  and  difficult  locks  have  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Bramah,  Taylor, 
Spears,  and  others.  In  a  very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in- 
troduced, corresponding  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabeH  Out  of  these,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  may  be  made. 
The  person  locking  the  door  selects 'and 
places  the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  par- 
ticular word,  known  only  to  himself,  and 
no  othet  person,  even  if  in  possession  of 
the  key,  can  open  the  door,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  word. 

Locks.  When  a  canal  changes  from 
one  level  to  another  of  dlfiereut  elevation, 
the  place  where  the  change  of  level  takes 
place,  is  commanded  by  a  lock.  Locks 
are  tight,  ohlong  enclosures,  in  the  bed  of 


the  canal,  fbmisbed  with  pStea  at  each 
end,  which  separate  the  hidier  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  canal.  When  a  boat 
passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower  gates  are 
opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into  the  lock, 
after  which  the  lower  gates  are  shut.  A 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  tlie  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  its  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water  level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boMat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  its  way.  The  reverse  of  this 
process  is  performed  when  the  boat  is 
descending  the  canal.  Locks  are  made 
of  stone  or  brick,  sometimes  of  wood. 
The  gates  are  commoiilv  double,  resem- 
bling folding  doors.  They  meet  each 
other,  in  most  instances,  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  serves 
to  keep  them  firmly  in  contact  Cast  iron 
gates  are  sometimes  used  in  Eqgland, 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  arch, 
with  their  convex  side  opposed  to  the 
water.  In  China;  inclined  planes  are  said 
to  be  used  instead  of  locks,  along  which 
the  boats  are  drawn  up  or  let  down.  They 
have  also  been  used  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
Morris  canal,  in  New  Jersey. 

Locke,  John,  one  of^e  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  valuable  writers  of  his 
age  and  country,  was  bom  at  Wrington, 
in  Somersetshire,  Aug.  29,  1633.  liis 
father,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham,  by 
whose  interest,  on  the  breaking  out  of  ihe 
civil  war,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  parliament  The  subject  of  this 
article  was  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to  West- 
miiftter  school,  whence  he  was  elected,  in 
1651,  to  Christ-church  college,  Oxford. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  much  by 
his  application  and  proficiency ;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1655,  and 
of  M.  A.  in  1658,  ho  applied  himselfto  tlie 
study  of  physic.  In  the  year  1664,  he 
accepted .  an  offer  to  go  abroad,  in  tho 
capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  Swan, 
envoy  fit)m  Charles  II  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  other  German  princes ; 
but  he  returned,  in  the  course  or  a  year, 
and  resumed  his  studies  with  renewed 
ardor.  In  1666,  he  was  introduced  to 
lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  he  libcame 
essentially  serviceable  in  his  medical 
capacity,  and  who  formed  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  general  powers,  that  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  bis  resi- 
dence in  his  house,  and  urged  him  to 
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t|>p]y  hiB  Mndlettopolidct  and  ptakmo^ 
phy.  ^y  his  acqiuuntance  with  this  ikh 
Manan,  Mr.  Locke  was  introdaoed  to  the 
duke  of  Bockingham,  the  earl  of  H»life'r^ 
and  otheiBof  the  meet  eminent  penons  of 
their  day.  In  1668.  at  the  request  of  the 
earl  and  countess  or  Noithumberiand,  he 
accompanied  them  in  a  tour  to  France, 
and,  on  his  retuni,  was  employed  by  lord 
Ashley»  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  drawing  up  the  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tioDS  of  Carolina.  He  also  superintended 
the  education  of  that  nobleman's  son.  In 
167Q,  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his 
Easay  on  the  Human  Understanding:  and, 
about  the  same  tune,  was  made  a  ifeUow 
of  the  royal  soAety.  In  1672,  lord  Ash- 
ley, having  been  created  eaii  of  Shailes- 
bu^,  and  chancellor,  appointed  Mr.  Locke 
secretary  of  presentatious,  which  office, 
however,  he  lost  the 'following  year,  when 
tbe  earl  was  obliged  to  resign  the  seals. 
Being  still  president  of  the  Ixmrd  of  trade, 
that  nobleman  then  made  Mr.  Locke  sec- 
retaiy  to  the  same ;  but,  the  commission 
beiog  dissolved  hi  1674,  he  lost  that  ap- 
poiDcment'also.  In  the  following  vear,  he 
graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  physic^  and, 
being  apprehendve  of  a  consumption, 
tr&veUed  into  France,  and  rended  some 
time  at  MontpeDier.  In  1679,  he  returned 
to  England,  at  the  request  of  the  eail  of 
Shaftesbury,  then  again  restored  to  power ; 
and,  in  1&2,  when  thaf^obleman  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  he  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  exile.  On  the  death  of  hia 
patron,  in  that  country,  aware  how  much 
he  was  disliked  by  the  predominant  artn- 
traiy  &ction  at  home,  he  chose  to  remain 
abroad;  and  was,  in  consecjuence,  accused 
cf  being  the  author  of  certam  tracts  against 
the  English  government;  and,  although 
diese  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the 
work  of  another  person,  he  was  arbitrarily 
ejected  fom  his  studentship  of  Christ- 
chwch,  by  the  king's  command.  Thus 
asohed,  he  continued  abroad,  nobly  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  pardon,  which  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn  undertook  to  pro- 
riire  for  him,  expressing  himself,  like  the 
chancellor  L'Hospital,  m  similar  circum- 
litaiices,  ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  declared  guilty.  In  1(>^^5, 
when  Monmouth  undertook  his  ill -con- 
certed enterprise,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Hague  demanded  the  person  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  several  othei's,  which  demand  obliged 
him  to  conceal  himself  for  nearly  a  year ; 
but,  in  1G86,  he  again  appeared  in  public, 
and  formed  a  literary  society  at  Amster- 
dam, in  conjunction  with  Lamborch,  Le- 
ckrc  and  others.  During  the  time  of  his 
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eooeeahneot,  he  also  wrote  his  fifft  Letter 
oonceming  Toleration,  which  was  printed 
at  Gk>udiL  m  1689,  under  the  dtleof  Epu* 
toia  de  Ih^afU^kif  and  was  rapidly 
latfid  inu^^B,  French  and  £ 
At  the  revolmm,  he  returned  to  £n^ 
in  the  fleet  which  coiy^n^  the  pnncese 
of  Orange,  and,  being  d^Hted  a  sufierer 
for  the  principies  on  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, ne  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
appeals,  and  was  soon  after  gratified  by 
the  establishment  of  toleration  by  law. 
Ib  1090,  he  published  his  celebnitecl  Easav 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  which 
he  had  written  in  Holland.  It  was  in- 
stantly attacked  bv  various  writers.  It 
was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, to  formally  censure  and  discourage 
it;  but  nothing  was  finally  resolved  upon, 
but  that  each  master  should  endeavor  to 
prevent  its  bemg  read  in  his  college.  Nei- 
ther this,  however,  nor  any  other  oppoaitiQn, 
availed ;  the  reputation,  both  of  the  work 
and  of  the  autnor,  increased  throuchout 
Europe ;  and,  besides  bemg  translated  mto 
French  and  Latin,  it  had  reached  a  fourth 
Endish  edition,  in  1700.  In  1690,  Locke 
published  his  second  Letter  on  Toleration ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  a{)peared  his  two 
Treatises  on  Government,  m  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 
of  tne  wnole  passive-obedience  schooL 
He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Some 
Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of 
lowering  the  Interest  and  Value  of  Honey 
(1691,  ^o.),  which  was  followed  by  other 
smaller  pieces  on  the  same  subjecL  In 
1699,  he  published  a  third  Letter  on 
Toleration,  a^d,  the  following  year,  his 
Thoughts  concerning  Education.  In 
1696,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
trade  and  ))lantations,  and,  in  tJie  same 
year,  publislied  his  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  as  deUvered  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  being  warmly  attacked  by  doctor 
Edwards,  in  his  Socinianism  Unmasked, 
Locke  followed,  with  a  first  and  second 
Vindication,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self in  a  masterly  manner.  The  use 
n)ade  by  Toland,  and  other  hititudinarian 
writers,' of  the  prHmises  laid  down  in  the 
Ksst'iy  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at 
length  produced  an  opponent  in  the  cele- 
brated bishop  Stillingfleet,  who,  in  hifi 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
censured  some  passages  in  Lockers  Essav ; 
and  a  controversy  arose,  in  which  the 
great  reading  and  proficiency  in  ecclesias- 
tical anti(iuitic8  of  the  prelate  yielded,  in 
an  ai'mimcntative  contest,  to  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  philosopher.     With  his 
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puMicatiotM  in  dui  coBCmnsnyy  inuch 
wen  dndncuidied  by  mild&eM  aad  ar- 
boiity,  Locke  retired  nom  the  pven^  and, 
hii  asthmatic  complaiii^|MBaflinffy  he 
reaigned  bis  postof  com^^HIr  of  trade 
and  plantaticoB,  obeenrin^Kat  he  could 
not,  in  cogaainGi,  hold  a  situation,  to 
which  a  conRerable  aalny  was  attached, 
without  performinff  the  d  uties  of  it  From 
this  time,  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement 
where  he  applied  hunself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture ;  while  the  sufTeriiigs  incidental 
to  his  disorders  were  materiaUy  alleviated 
by  the  kind  attentions  and  agreeable  con- 
versation of  lady  Mashain,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  learned  doctor  Cud  worth, 
and,  for  many  years,  his  intimate  fiiend. 
J.<ocke  continued  nenriy  two  years  in  a 
declining  state,  and  at  length  expired  in  a 
manner  correspondent  with  his  piety, 
equanimity  ana  rectitude,  Oct  28, 1704. 
He  was  buried  at  Oates,  where  there  is  a 
neat  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  a  modest  Latin  inscription  indited  by 
himselfl  The  moral,  social  and  political 
character  of  this  eminent  man,  is  sufS- 
cientiy  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  brief 
account  of  his  lifo  and  labors;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  his  writinji^  upon  the  opinions  and 
even  fortunes  ot  mankind,  is  the  best  eu- 
logium  on  his  mental  superiority.  In  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Reed,  he  gave  the  first 
example  in  the  English  language,  of  writ- 
ing on  abstract  sumects  with  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.  No  author  has  more 
succMfuily  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
ambiguous  words,  and  of  having  indistinct 
notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea- 
soning ;  while  his  observations  on  the 
various  powers  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, on  tbp  use  and  abuse  of  words,  and 
on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge, are  drawn  from  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
In  order  to  study  the  human  soul,  he 
went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to  modem 
philosophers  for  advice,  but,  like  Male- 
branche,  he  turned  within  himself  and, 
after  having  long  contemplated  his  own 
mind,  he  gave  his  reflections  to  .the  world. 
Locke  was  a  very  acute  thinker,  and  his ' 
labors  will  always  be  acknowledged  with 
gratitude,  in  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  human 
soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi- 
gating a  body,  piece  by  piece,  and  to 
derive  aU  ideas  fixim  experience,  he  has  un- 
intentionally supported  materialism.  His 
declaration,  that  God,  by  his  omnipotence, 
can  make  matter  capable  of  thinkiug,  has 
been  considered  dangerous  in  a  religious 


pont  Oi  view*  Jauoutb  8Nat  woiky  lii0 
Eanr  od  the  Human  undenMandiiigy 
nHiioh  he  was  19  years  in  preparing  owes 
its  ezisteDoe  to  a  diqMUe^  at  which  he  was 
present,  and  wluch  he  perceived  to  reat 
entirely  on  a  verbal  misundentanding; 
and,  considering  this  to  be  a  oommoii 
source  of  error,  he  was  led  to  study  the 
origin  of  ideas,  &c.  The  influence  of  this 
work  has  rendered  the  empirical,  philoao- 
phy  ceneral,  in  England  and  rranoe, 
though,  in  both  countnes,  philosophers  of 
a  different  school  have  appeared.  (See 
Cousin,)  Henry  Lee  and  Norris  (in  Ox- 
forrl)  were  amonff  his  eariiest  opponenta. 
In  France,  Jean  Leclere  (Clericus)  distin- 
guished himself  particuftrly  as  a  partisan 
of  Locke;  and  'sGravesande  spread  his 
philosophy,  by  compendiums,  in  Holland. 
Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical 
studies,  to  which  the  Essay  itself  has  main- 
ly conduced,  it  will  ever  prove  a  valuable 
guide  in  die  acquirement  of  the  science 
of  the  human  mind.  His  next  great  work, 
his  two  Treatises  on  Government,  was 
opposed  by  the  theorists  of  divine  right 
and  pasnve  obedience  (see  Legitimacy)^ 
and  by  writers  of  Jacobitical  tendencies ; 
but  it  upholds  the  great  principles,  which 
may  be  deemed  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  his  country.  It  was  a  favorite 
woric  with  the  statesmen  of  the  American 
revolution,  by  whom  it  is  conetantiy  ap- 
pealed to  in  tifeir  constitutional  arguments. 
His  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  main- 
tains, thaf  there  is  nothing  contained  in 
revealed  reli^on  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  His  posthu- 
mous works,  also,  have  caused  him  to 
be  considered,  bv  some,  as  a  Socinian. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Locke  left  several  MSS.  beliind  him,  from 
which  his  executors,  ar  Peter  King  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  published,  in  1706, 
his  Paraphrase  and*  Notes  upon  St  Paul's 
Episdes  to  the  Galatians,  Coiindrians, 
Romans  and  Ephesians,  with  an  Essay 

?refixed  for  the  Understanding  of  St 
'aid's  Epistles,  by  a  reference  to  St 
Paul  himself.  In  1706,  the  same  parties 
published  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr. 
Locke  (8vo.),  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  an  Exam- 
ination of  Malebrancfae's  Opinion  of  see- 
ing all  Things  in  God.  Ifh  works 
have  been  collected  together,  and  fii-  . 
quenUy  printed  in  3  vols.,  folio,  4  vols., 
quarto,  and,  more  lately,  in  10  vols.,  8vo.^ 
with  a  life  prefixed,  by  Law,  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Some  unpublished  MSS.  yet 
remain  in  possession  of  lord  King,  who 
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gif«B  to  Ae  jmblie  mna»  ifakiaUe 
enalB  in  his  Lin  and  ComspoDdettce 
of  JflriiD  Locke  (London,  1839).--See,  abo, 
8tewait%  Philosophical  Eoaaya. 

LocKXR)  a  kind  of  box,  or  cheat,  made 
along  the  eode  of  a  ship,  to  put  or  stow  any 
thinf  in. — Shot  lockers ;  strong  irarnes  of 
pfaiuc  near  the  pump-well  in  we  hold,  in 
wtdch  the  shot  are  put 
LocKVAN.  (See  Lokman^  and  FaUe.) 
LocoMOTios.  The  arts  of  locomotion 
are  verv  well  described  in  Bigelow's 
Technology  (Boston,  1829),  and  the  few 
remaikB  that  follow  are  abridged  from  the 
first  part  of  the  article.  The  chief  obeta^ 
des  which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  grayity  and  fiiction,  the  last 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  consequence 
of  the  fireL  Gravity  confines  all  terres- 
trial bodies, asainst  the  suriace  of  the 
earth,  widi  a  force  propoitionate  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  composes  them. 
Most  lands  of  mechanism,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  winch  assist  locomotion,  are 
anangements  for  obviating  the  effrctsof 
gravity  and  fiiction.  Animals  that  walk, 
obmte  firiction  by  substituting  points  of 
thdr  bodies  instead  of  large  sur&ces,  and 
upon  these  pomts  they  turn,  as  upon  cen- 
tres, lor  the  length  of  each  step,  raising 
themselves  wholly  or  partly  irom  the 
ground  in  successive  ares,  instead  of 
diawing  themselves  along  the  surface. 
As  the  feet  move  in  separate  lines,  the 
body  has  also  a  lateral,  vibratory  motion. 
A  inan,  in  walking,  puts  down  one  foot 
before  the  other  is  raised,  but  not  in  run- 
ning. Quadrupeds,  in  walking,  have  three 
feet  upon  the  ground  for  most  of  the  time; 
in  trocting,  only  two.  Animals  which 
walk  against  grevity^  as  the  common  fly, 
the  tree-toad,  &c^  support  themselves  by 
sucti<Mi,  using  cavities  on  the  under  side 
of  their  feet,  which  they  enlarge,  at  pleaa- 
ore,  till  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  them  to  adhere.  In  other  respects 
theif  locomotion  is  effected  like  that  of 
other  walking  animals.  Birds  peifonn 
the  motion  of  flying  by  striking  the  air 
with  the  broad  surface  of  their  wings  in  a 
downward  and  backward  direction,  thus 
propelling  the  body  upward  and  forward. 
After  each  stroke,  the  wings  are  contract- 
ed, or  aligfady  turned,  to  lessen  their  re- 
■stenoe  to  the  atmosphere,  then  raised, 
and  spread  anew.  The  downward  stroke 
aln^  being  more  sudden  than  the  upward, 
■  more  resisted  by  the  atmosphere.  The 
ttnl  of  biids  serves  as  a  rudder  to  duect 
the  course  upward  or  downward.  When 
a  biid  sails  in  the  aur  without  moving  the 
» it  m  dooe  in  some  cases  by  the  ts- 


fecity  previoi^y  i4M]uired,  and  aQ  oliliiiQs 
direetion  of  the  wings  upward  ;  in  otb* 
era^  by  a  gradual  descent,  with  the  winga 
slightly  turned,  in  an  oblique  direction, 
downward.  Fishes^  in  swimming  for- 
ward, are  propdled  chiefly  by  strokes  of 
the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  being  bent 
into  an  oblique  position,  propels  the  body 
forward  and  laterally  at  the  same  time. 
The  lateral  motion  is  corrected  by  the 
next  stroke,  in  the  oppgaite  dirBction» 
while  the  forward  course  continues.  Hie 
fins  serve  pardy  to  assist  in  swimming , 
but  chiefly  to  btdance  the  body,  or  keep  it 
upright ;  for,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
nearest  the  back,  a  fish  turns  over,  when 
it  is  dead  or  disabled.*  Some  other  aquat- 
ic animals,  as  leeches,  swim  with  a  sinu- 
ous or  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  in 
which  several  parts  at  once  are  made  to 
act  obliquely  against  Uie  water.  Serpents, 
in  like  manner,  advance  by  means  of  the 
winding  or  serpentine  direction  which 
they  give  to  their  bodies,  and  by  which  a 
succession  of  oblique  forces  are  brought 
to  act  against  the  ground.  Sir  Everand 
Home  b  of  opinion  that  serpents  use  their 
ribs  in  the  maimer  of  le^  and  propel  the 
body  forwards  by  bringmg  the  plates  on 
the  under  suriace  of  the  iKHly  to  act,  suc- 
cessively, Uke  feet  against  the  ground. 
This  he  deduces  from  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal,  and  from  the  movements 
which  he  perceived  in  suflferinir  a  large 
coluber  to  crawl  over  his  hand.  Soine 
worms  and  larvae  of  slow  motion,  extend 
a  part  of  their  body  forwards,  and  draw 
up  the  rest  to  overtake  it,  some  perform- 
ing this  motion  in  a  direct  line,  others  in 
curves.  When  land  animals  swim  in 
water,  they  are  supported,  because  their 
whole  weight,  with  the  lungs  expanded 
with  air,  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  head,  however,  or  a  part 
of  it,  must  be  kept  above  water,  to  enable 
the  animal  to  breathe ;  and  to  eflTect  this, 
and  also  to  make  progress  in  the  water, 
the  lunbs  are  exerted,  in  succeaave  im- 

Eiilses,  against  tlie  fluid.  Quadrupeds  and 
irds  swim  with  less  eflfort  than  man,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  head,  which  is 
carried  above  water,  is,  in  them,  a  smaller 
proportional  part  of  the  whole  than  it  is 
m  man.  All  «>nimnlg  are  provided,  by  na- 
ture, with   organs  of  k>conK>tion   best 


*  The  swimminj^-bladdery  which  exists  m  most 
fishes,  though  DOt  in  all,  is  sapposed  to  have  sa 
agency  in  adapting  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fisn  to  the  paiiicouir  depth  in  which  it  resides. 
llw  power  of  the  animal  to  rise  or  sink,  by  al- 
tering the  dimensions  of  this  organ,  has  besa, 
with  sons  reason,  dispoted. 
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adttitad  to  their  Bmietaie-  and atiutioD; 
and  it  is  {Hobable  that  no  animal,  noan 
not  beinff  excepted,  can  exert  his  strength 
more  aavantageously  by  anv  other  than 
the  natural  m<Me,  in  moving  himself  over 
the  common  surfiice  of  the  ground.* 
Thus  walking  cars,  velocipedes,  Sic^  al- 
though they  may  enable  a  man  to  increase 
his  velocity,  in  fevorable  situations,  for  a 
abort  time,  yet  they  actually  require  an  in- 
creased expenditure  of  power,  for  the 
puipose  of  transporting  the  machine 
made  use  o^  in  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  body.  When,  however,  a  great 
additional  load  is  to  be  transported  with 
the  body,  a  man,  or  animal,  may  derive 
much  assistance  from  mechanical  ananffe- 
ments.  For  moving  weights  over  the 
common  ground,  with  its  onlinaiy  asperi- 
ties and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
80  &vorably  adapted  as  the  wheel-car- 
riace.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  very 
eany  ages.  Wheels  diminish  friction, 
and  also  surmoimt  obstacles  or  inequali- 
ties of  the  road,  vritb  more  advantage 
than  bodies  of  any  other  form,  in  their 
place,  could  do.  .  The  friction  is  dimin- 
i^ed  by  transferring  it  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
or,  rather,  to  the  place  of  contact  between 
the  axletree  ana  the  box  of  the  wheel; 
so  that  it  is  lessened  by  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  lever,  m  the  proportion 
which  the  diameter  of  the  axletree  bears 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  The  rub- 
bing surfoces,  also,  being  kept  polished 
and  smcAred  with  some  unctuous  sub- 
stance, are  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  resist  friction.  In  like  manner,  the 
common  obstacles  that  present  themselves 
in  the  public  roads,  are  surmounted  by  a 
wheel  with  peculiar  fiicility.  As  soon  as 
the  wheel  strikes  against  a  stone  or  simi- 
lar hard  body,  it  is  converted  into  a  lever 
for  lifting  the  load  over  the  resisting  ob- 
ject If  an  obstacle  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
height  were  presented  to  the  body  of  a 
carriage  unprovided  vrith  wheels,  it  would 
stop  its  progress,  or  subject  it  to  such  vio- 
lence as  would  endanger  its  safety.  But 
by  the  action  of  a  wheel,  the  load  is  lifted, 
and  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  over  in 
the  direction  of  an  easy  are,  the  obstacle 
fiunishing  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever 
acts.  Rollers  placed  under  a  heavy  body  di- 
minish the  friction  in  a  greater  degree  than 
wheels,  provided  they  are  true  spheres  or 
cyUnders,  without  any  axis  on  which  they 

*  This  remaik,  of  coane,  does  not  apply  to 
shuatioiu  in  which  friction  is  obviated,  as  upon 
water,  ice,  Fail-roads,  dec. 


are  constrained  to  move;  buta^Biflrieal 
n^ler  occasions  friction,  whenever  its 
path  deviates  in  the  least  from  a  straij^t 
line.  The  mechanical  advantages  of  & 
wheel  are  propordonate  to  its  size,  and 
thelarjperit  is,  the  more  effectually  does 
it  dimmish  the  ordinary  resistances.  A 
large  v^eel  will  surmount  stones  and  sim- 
ilar obstacles  better  than  a  small  one,  since 
the  arm  of  the  lever  on  which  the  force 
acts  is  longer,  and  the  cun'e  described  by 
the  centre  of  the  load  is  the  arc  of  a  larger 
circle,  and,  of  course,  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual  and  easy.  In  passing  over  holes, 
ruts  or  excavations,  also,  a  large  wheel 
sinks  less  than  a  small  one,  and  conse- 
quently occanons  leas  jolting  and  expend- 
iture of  power.  The  wear  also  of  large 
wheels  is  less  than  that  of  small  opes,  for 
if  we  suppose  a  wheel  to  be  diree  feet  in 
diameter,  it  will  turn  round  twice,  while 
one  of  six  feet  in  diameter  turns  round 
once  ;  so  that  its  tire  will  come  twice  as 
often  in  contact  with  the  cround,  and  its 

rkes  will  twice  as  often  have  to  support 
weight  of  the  load.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  necessary  to  confine  the 
size  of  wheels  within  certain  limits,  part- 
ly because  the  materials  used  would  make 
wheels  of  ^reat  dze  heavy  and  cumber- 
some, since  the  separate  parts  would  ne- 
cessarily be  of  large  propordons  to  have 
the  requisite  strength,  and  partly  because 
they  would  be  disproportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  animals  employed  in  drought,  and 


compel  them  to  pull  obliquely  downwards, 
and  therefore  to  expend  a  part  of  their 
force  in  acting  against  the  ground. 

Locomotive  Engine  is  that  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  locomotion,or  motion 
from  place  to  place,    (See  Steam^Engine,) 

LocRis  was  a  country  of  Middle 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Locrians, 
were  among  the  oldest  Grecian  people. 
There  were  four  brandies  of  them — ^the 
Epicnemidian,  the  Opuntian,  Ozolian, 
and  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  The  last 
were  a  colony  from  the  OzoUan  stock, 
and  lived  in  Lower  Italy.  Their  capital, 
Locri,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
splendid  and  wealthy  cities  of  Magna 
Gnecia. 

Locust.  The  misapplication  of  popu- 
lar appellations,  and  the  mutations  of  en- 
tomology, have  introduced  some  confri- 
sion  in  regard  to  the  scientific  names  of 
many  insect&  Our  American  deader  are 
)[x>pulariy  known  here  both  by  the  names 
of  harvulfy  and  locuH ;  the  latter  term, 
however,  is  incorrecdy  applied.  Under 
the  generic  name  loauta  is  included,  fay 
■evml  modem  entomologiBCs^  thedevoor- 
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_  of  die  eastem  coodnent,  and 

die  oomnioD  groBtihoppen  (as  they  are 
here  caUed]  of  our  country.  These  ento- 
mologiatB  use  the  tenn  ui  nearly  the  same 
senee  as  Linnsusy  who  affixed  it  to  a 
group  of  bis  great  genus  gryUtu,  which 
ooDstitutes  the  genus  gryBua  proper  of 
Fabricius.  The  ffraashopper  may  be  thus 
chaiacterized.  The  wings  and  wing-cases 
are  applied  obliquely  to  the  aides  of  the 
body  iu  repose  ;  the  antennee  are  short, 
and  do  not  taper  towards  the  ends ;  the 
feet  have  only  three  joints  ;  and  the  tail 
is  not  furnished  with  a  projecting  oviduct, 
or  piercer,  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggai 
These  insects  have  the  bind  legs  formed 
for  leaping,  and  the  males  produce  a 
acridulous  sound,  by  scraping  these  legs 
against  their  wing-cases.  The  female  de- 
posits her  '  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  the 
young  survive  the  winter  in  the  larv» 
state,  concealed  amonffthe  decayed  veg- 
etatioa  of  the  surface.  They  pass  through 
an  imperfect  metamorphosis,  for  both 
larviB  and  pup®  resemble,  somewhat,  the 
]ierfect  insects  in  form,  are  active,  and  take 
food  in  the  same  way,  but  are  destitute 
of  wings.  In  all  stages,  they  are  her- 
bivorous, and  sometimes  do  immense  in- 
Cr  to  vegetation.  Our  salt  marshes  har- 
an  innumerable  host,  which  not  un- 
frecpiendy  stripe  them  of  every  blade  of 
grass ;  or,  when  a  scanty  crop  is  gathered 
into  the  bam,  the  hay  is  so  filled  with  the 
putrescent  carcasses  of  these  grasshoppers, 
or  locusts,  as  to  be  highly  ofiensive,  and 
totally  unfit  for  forage.  In  some  sections 
of  our  country,  they  occasionally  appear 
in  such  numbera  as  to  fill  the  air  m 
cknids,  and  wherever  they  alight  they  de- 
vour every  green  thing  in  their  path.  It 
is  stated,  on  good  aumority,  that,  more 
than  once,  when  they  visited  some  parts 
of  New  England,  they  not  only  ate  up  aU 
the  grass  in  the  fields,  but  actually  attack- 
ed dothinff  and  fences  to  appease  their 
insatiable  hunger.  Some  workmen,  em- 
pk>yed  in  raising  the  steeple  of  a  church, 
in  Williarostown,  Massachusetts,  were, 
while  standing  near  the  vane,  covered  by 
them,  and  saw;  at  the  same  time,  vast 
swarms  flying  at  a  great  height  far  above 
their  heads.  These  swarms  are  said  to 
return  after  a  short  migration,  and  perish 
on  the  very  grounds  they  have  ravaged. 
(See  Dwight's  Ihmds,)  Many  of  these 
insects  are  ornamented  with  various  beau- 
tiful colors,  particularly  on  the  wines, 
which,  however,  in  repose,  are  not  visible, 
being  folded  like  a  sm,  and  covered  by 
tfaeknig,  narrow  wing-cases.  One  oC  the 
JaifMt  and  most  common  Anmcan  spe- 
4* 


dei  is  the  locufto  CaroKna  of  lAmmim, 
It  is  about  one  inch  and  throe  quarteiB  in 
length,  and  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  black 
color,  surrounded  with  a  broad  yellow 
border.  The  most  celebrated  species  of 
grasshopper  is  xherryUuam^ratoriui  (mi- 
gratory locust).  Of  all  ammals  capable 
of  adding  to  the  calamities  of  mankind, 
by  destroymff  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  earth,  the  migratory  Iscusts  would 
seem  to  possess  the  most  formidable  pow^ 
ers  of  destruction.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appearance  in  legions,  and 
carry  desolation  with  them,  in  a  few  hours 
changing  the  most  fertile  provinces  mto 
barren  deserts,  and  darkening  the  air  bv 
their  numbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamiQr  is  not  fi^[uentiy  repeated, 
for  it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  mmine, 
and  its  horrible  consequences.  Xhe  an- 
nals of  most  of  the  southern  Asiatic  cli-^ 
mates  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  de-« 
vastations  produced  by  locusts.  They 
seldom  visit  Europe  in  such  swarms, 
though  the^  are  occasionally  formidable 
to  the  agriculturist  Even  when  dead^ 
they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse^ 
ouences,  since  the  putrefaction  which-arisea 
from  their  inconceivable  number,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  jusdy  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  some  of'^thoee  desolatmg  pestin 
lences  which  almost  depopulate  whole 
districts  of  country.  When'  locusts  thus 
make  their  appearance,  they  are  said  to 
have  1^  leader,  whose  flight  they  observe, 
and  to  whose  motions  Uiey  pay  a  strict 
regard.  We  are  told  that  nearlv  as  much 
damage  is  occasioned  by  what  they  touch, 
as  by  what  they  devour.  Theu-  bite  is 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plants,  and 
either  to  destroy  or  greatly  weaken  their 
vegetation.  Of  the  innumerable  multi-* 
tudes  in  which  they  occur,  scarcely  an 
adequate  conception  can  be  formed.  Ear^ 
row  (TVooeb,  &c.)  states  that,  in  Southern 
Afiica,  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  ground 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  covert  with 
them  fi>r  an  area  of  2(XX)  square  miles, 
The  water  of  a  very  wide  river  vraa 
scarcely  visible  on  account  of  the  dead 
carcasses  that  floated  on  the  sur&ce^ 
When  the  larvae  (for  these  are  much  more 
voracious  than  the  perfect  insects^  are  on  a 
march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  imposn 
sible  to  turn  the  dunection  of  die  troop, 
which  is  generally  with  the  wind.  In 
some  pans  of  the  world,  these  insects  are 
used  ror  food.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
caught  in  nets,  and,  wnen  a  sufficient 
number  is  procured,  they  are  roasted  over 
•  atow&eiiQ  ao  earttvA  Tenali  txtt  tbi 
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inrings  and  legi  drop  off;  when  thus  pre- 
paml,  they  are  aud  to  taste  like  craw- 
fish. Mr.  Adaoaon  (Vbyagt  to  Serugid) 
says,  however,  that  he  would'willingly  re- 
sign whole  annies  of  locusts  for  the  mean- 
est fish.  The  locust  constituted  a  com- 
mon food  among  the  Jews,  and  Moses 
has  specified  the  difierent  kinds  which 
they  were  permitted  to  eaL  <*  Even  thes^ 
thou  mayest  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind; 
the  bald  locust  afler  his  kind  ;  the  beetle 
after  his  kind  ;  and  the  grasshopper  after 
his  kind."    (I^m^.  xi,  v.  ^.) 

The  popular  term  gra8$hopper  is  also 
applied,  and  with  more  propriety,  to  in- 
sects in  another  group  or  the  gn^i — ^the 
tettigonuB  of  Linnaeus  [loeugla  of  Fabricius). 
They  are  distinguished  firom  the  locusts 
of  the  preceding  section,  b^  their  very 
long,  bnstle-shaped,  or  tapenng  antennee, 
and  by  having  four  joints  to  their  feet, 
and  an  ezserted  oviduct  The  latter  in- 
strument often  has  the  form  of  a 'curved 
sword  or  sickle,  and  is  used  in  prepariug 
a  hole,,  and  conveying  the  eggs  to  their 
appropriate  nidua  oeneoth  the  soil.  These 
insects  have  lonff,  sledder  hind  legs,  form- 
ed for  leaping  ;  out  the  males  do  not  play 
with  them  against  their  wing-cases,  for 
the  production  of  sounds.  Their  musical 
organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  frames,  within 
each  of  which  is  stretched  a  transparent 
membrane.  These  tabourets  are  affixed 
to  that  part  of  the  base  of  each  wing-case 
which  taps  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
one  lies  direcdy  over  and  in  conu^ct  with 
the  other ;  so  that,  whenever  the  wing- 
cases  are  opened  and  shut,  the  finmes 
grate  together,  and,  as  often  as  the  shuf^ 
fling  motion  is  repeated,  a  grating  sound 
is  produced.  These  musical  grasshoppers 
are  usually  of  a  green  color,  and  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits.  During  the  day- 
time, they  conceal  themselves  in  the  grass 
or  the  foliage  of  trees  ;  but  at  night,  they 
quit  their  lurking  places,  and  the  joyous 
male  commences  the  song  of  love  with 
which  he  recreates  his  silent  |)artner.  It 
would  be  well  to  restrict  the  popular  ap- 
pellation grasshoppers  to  these  insects, 
which  have  been  distributed  into  several 
modem  genera.  Two  only  need  here  be 
mention^  viz.  conocephtdus  (Thunl)ei^), 
[acridOf  Kirby],  including  the  feipecies 
whose  head  terminates  in  front  in  a  coni- 
cal projection,  and  pterophyUa  (Kirby), 
whose  head  is  obtu^  and  not  produced 
infixmt  The  latter  senus  contains  the 
well-known  insect,  culed,  fh)m  its  note, 
kaiy-dH  pierophyUa  concava  (hcitsta  con- 
awat  Say).  Its  large,  oblong-oval,  concave 
wing-cases,    inwrap  the  abdomen,  and 


meet  at«thdr  edges  above  and  b^w 
somewhat  like  the  two  sides  or  valves  of  a 
pea-pod.  Perched  on  the  topmost  twiff 
of  a  tree,  the  insect  begins  his  noctum«d 
call  by  separating,  closing,  and  re-opening 
his  wing-cases.  The  friction  of  the  ta- 
bouret-frames upon  each  other,  thrice, 
produces  three  distinct  notes,  which  is 
the  usual  numl)er ;  occasionally,  only  two 
are  given,  when  the  wing-cases  are  mere- 
ly opened  and  shut  ouce.  The  mechan- 
ism of  these  organs  reverberates,  and  in- 
creases the  sound  to  such  a  deeree,  that  it 
may  he  heard,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes, he  repeats  his  obstreperous  babble, 
while  rival  songsteis  echo  the  notes,  and 
the  woods  resound  with  the  call  of  ludy- 
didy  slu  did,  the  live-long  night  The  td&- 
gonuB  of  Linnaeus,  or  ffrasshoppers  above- 
mentioned,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  insects  referred  to  the  modem  genus 
tetHgonia  of  Olivier,  Lamarck  and  La- 
treifle.  The'fonner,  with  all  the  frylli  of 
Linnaeus,  have  jaws  for  masticatmg  their 
food,  and  belong  to  the  order  orthoptera  ; 
while  the  latter,  with  the  cicada  or  Junr^ 
vest'fy  (misnamed  locust),  have  suctori- 
ous  tubes,  for  puncturing  plants  and  im- 
bibing their  jui(^  and  belonff  to  die  order 
omoptera.  In  the  genus  cicaaa,  the  anten- 
nae are  six-jointed ;  there  are  three  ocelli, 
and  the  le^  are  not  adapted  for  leaping. 
In  tdtigoma,  the  antennae  are  three-joint- 
ed ;  there  are  only  two  ocelli,  the  thorax 
is  transverse,  not  produced  behind,  and 
the  legs  are  formed  for  leaping.  To  the 
genus  tettigonia  (Olivier)  may  be  referred 
the  minute  insect  which  attacks  the  grape 
vine,  and  injures  it  to  a  great  extent  by 
noxious  punctures,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
its  sap.  When  the  leaves  of  this  valua- 
ble plant  are  agitated,  the  little  tettigortUt 
leap  or  fly  from  them  in  swarms.  The 
infested  leaves  soon  become  yellow,  sickly, 
and,  losing  their  vitality,  give  to  the  plant, 
in  midsummer,  the  aspect  it  assumes,  nat- 
urally, at  the  approach  of  winter.  On 
turning  up  the  leaves  cautiously,  the  in- 
sects will  be  seen  busily  employed  upon 
the  under  side,  with  their  proboscis  thrust 
into  the  tender  epidermis.  These  insects 
pass  through  all  their  metamorphoses, 
which  are  imperfect,  upon  the  plant ;  the 
vringless  larvae  a^  pupae,  having  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  perfect  insects,  feed 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
innumerable  white  cast  skins  will  be 
found  adhering  to  every  part  of  tho 
kvves.  This  species  survives  the  winter 
in  the  jperfoct  state,  hybemating  beneath 
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mkka,  mmiM,  and  amonff  die  roots  €(f 
mn.  It  may  be  called  UHigoima  viHs 
(Uarris).  It  is,  is  lis  peiiect  atate,  oeariy 
oneteDdi  of  an  inch  long;  of  a  straw 
color,  with  two  broad,  scarlet  bands  across 
the  wing-cases,  one  at  the  base  and  the 
odier  on  the  middle,  and  the  tlys  of  the 
wing-casea  are  blackish^ — ^Tbe  cicada  iei" 
Hgfmia  (Fab.),  popularly  misnamed  lociutj 
and  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
subsists  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  These  insects  are 
fiiinisbed  with  a  hard  proboscis,  capable 
of  boring  wood.  They  are  well  known 
fiom  the  peculiar  noise  made  by  the 
males.  The  instruments  for  this  are  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  each  is  covered  by  a  kind  of 
cartUaginous  lamina.  The  cavity  which 
contains  theae  is  divided  by  a  triangular 
partition.  Examined  from  its  internal 
side,  each  cell  presents,  anteriorly,  a  white 
and  plaited  membrane,  and  below  this,  a 
tense,  thin,  transparent  lamina,  tenned,  by 
Aeaumur,  the  mirror.  Viewed  £rom  the 
extemal  side,  there  will  be  seen  another 
plaited  membrane  on  each  mde,  which  is 
acted  on  by  a  powerful  muscle,  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  straight  and  parallel 
fihrea ;  this  membrane  is  3ie  drum.  The 
muscles,  in  rapidly  contracting  and  relax- 
ing, act  on  this  drum,  and  thus  produce 
the  noise.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  species, 
in  tropical  climates,  diis  is  very  powerful. 
Mr.  smeathman  speaks  of  some  of  these 
insects^  whose  notes  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  most  re- 
markable species  is  the  17  years  locust 
(C  aepiemdecim),  so  common,  m  particular 
seasons,  in  some  parts  of  the  C.  States. 
These  insects  emerge  from  the  ground 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  always  dur- 
ing the  night.  On  their  first  coming  out, 
they  are  in  the  pupa  state ;  but  the  back 
soon  bursty  and  the  perfect  flv  appears. 
They  begin  to  lay  eg^  about  the  end  of 
May ;  these  are  deposited  in  close  Imes  of 
two  inches  long,  m  the  tender  twigs  of 
tree&  As  soon  as  the  young  attain  theif 
growth,  in  the  grub  state,  they  foil  to  the 
ground,  and  vnSke  their  way  two  or  three 
Ket  underneath  the  surface,  in  order  to 
undeigo  their  change  into  the  pupa  form. 
Soon  after  attaining  their  last  transforma- 
tion, they  are  found  in  great  numbers 
over  huge  districts  of  country.  They  ap- 
pear about  every  17  years,  though  it  is 
lofjtdy  probable,  that  the  periods  of  their 
retuni  vary  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  other  circumstances.  These 
insects  have  been  known  to  make  their 
appearance  in  tiie  city  of  Phj^elphia  in 
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gnat  niui^mi^  jMnetmii^  fiom  uiaur 
subtennanean  resiaenoe,  between  the  bricka 
of  a  pavement.  Notwithstanding  the 
usual  idea,  they  are  in  no  way  iniurioua 
to  veffetation,  except  from  the  damage 
done  by  the  female  m  depositing  her  efga. 
This  insect  is  the  fiivorite  food  of  various 
species  of  animala  Immense  numbera 
are  destroyed  by  the  hog,  before  they 
emerge  fit>m  the  sround  ;  they  are,  also, 
when  in  their  pemct  state,  eafferlv  de- 
voured by  squirrels.  Some  of  me  laiger 
birds  are  also  fond  of  them.  The  Indiana 
likewise  consider  them  as  a  delicate  food 
when  fiied.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have 
been  converted  into  soap.  It  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  they  never  light  on  the 
pine,  nor  does  the  female  deposit  her  eggs 
m  this  tribe  of  trees.  There  are  many  oth- 
er species  in  the  U.  States,  which  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  Joum. 
Acad.  Nat  ScL,  Philadelpnia.  (See  Bar- 
ton's Medical  and  PhfsicM  Jovarnal,  &c.) 

Locust  Irobinia  pseudacacia).  This 
valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  which  is  so 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States^ 
and  which  is  highly  prized  in  Europe, 
grows  wild  in  great  profusion  among  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  throughout  the 
Western  States,  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
sandy  plains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  When  in  bloom,  the 
lar^  nendulous  racemes  of  framnt, 
white  dowers,  contrasting  with  the  ught- 
green  foliage,  produce  a  fine  effect,  and 
give  this  tree  a  rank  among  the  most  or^ 
namental.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  leaflets  very  thin  and  smooth.  The 
flowers,  resembling  in  form  those  of  the 
pea,  diffuse  a  delicious  perfume,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  flat  pod.  The  branches 
and  younff  stems  are  usually  armed  with 
thoma  The  wood  is  compact,  hard,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
the  valuable  property  of  resisting  decay 
longer  than  almost  any  other.  The  color 
is  greenish-yellow,  with  brown  streaks. 
Locust-posts  are  consumed  in  enohnous 
quantities,  and  are  eveiy  wherepreferred, 
when  diey  can  be  obtained.  This  wood 
is  also  very  much  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing, in  the  upper  ana  lower  parts  of  the 
mine,  together  with  the  white  and  live 
oaks  and  red  cedar  ;  but  it  is  difficult,  in 
^e  Atlantic  poits,  to  procure  stocks  of 
sufficient  dimensions.  For  tree-nails,  it  is 
prefeired  to  aU  other  kinds  of  wood,  as  it 
acquires  extreme  hardness  with  age,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  these  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
employed  by  turners,  and,  from  its  fine 
grain  and  lustre,  forms  a  yeiy  good  sub 
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•titata  for  boz^  The  locuit  grows  veiy 
impkUy,  but,  when  cultivated  in  tiie  Atlan- 
tic states,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  lia- 
ble to  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  which,  by 
boring  into  the  wood  in  various  direc- 
tions, weakens  the  tree  so  much,  that  it  is 
easily  broken  by  the  wind.  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  propagation  of  this  tree,  for 
ornament  as  well  as  for  its  useful  proper- 
ties, and  its  cultivation  is  further  encour- 
aged by  the  absence  of  the  destroying 
iosect  aibove-mentioned.  The  usual  stat- 
ure of  the  locust  is  40  or  45  feet,  but,  in 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  south-west,  it  at- 
tams  much  greater  dimensions,  sometimes 
reaching  die  height  of  80  feet,  with  a 
trunk  4  feet  in  diameter.— The  IL  viseosOf 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  common  locust, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  by  having  the  young 
branches  covered  with  a  viscous  sub- 
stance, is,  in  its  natural  state,  confined  to 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  It  usually  does  not  exceed 
40  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  13  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  a  more  ornamental 
tree  than  even  the  preceding.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  wood  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  species,  and  it  will 
bear  cultivation  in  the  same  climates. — 
The  R.  hiapida  is  also  a  native  of  the 
south-western  ranges  of  the  AUeghanies. 
It  is  a  lAnib  with  veiy  hispid  branches, 
often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  its  veiy  large  and  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers,  which,  however,  like  those  of  the 
R.  vi9co8a^  are  inodorous. — A  fourth  spe- 
cies of  robinia  is  sard  to  exist  vridiin  or 
near  the  basin  of  the  Red  river,  but,  vrith 
respect  to  its  character,  botanists  are,  at 
present,  entirely  uninformed.  This  genus 
IS  thus  peculiar  to  North  America. 

LoDER,  Ferdinand  Christian  von,  an 
anatomist  and  philosophical  pbyslcian, 
and  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
was  bom  at  Riga,  1753,  and  studied  med- 
icine at  G6ttingen.  In  1778,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgeiy, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  professor 
in  the  medical  faculty  at  Jena.  He  then 
travelled  two  years  in  France,  Holland 
and  England,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  sci- 
ence. In  1782,  he  returned  to  Jena, 
where  he  established  an  anatomical  the- 
atre, a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  cabinet  for 
the  natural  sciences.  He  likevrise  found- 
ed a  medico-chiraigical  clinicum,  in  which 
Hufeland  and  othera  assisted.  He  then 
became  physician  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Weimar,  ahd  delivered  kcttiiee  on  several 


bruicbeBofmedieiiM.  In  1808;  he  entered 
the  Prussian  service,  and  was  q>pointed 
ordinaiy  professor  of  medicine  in  tne  uni- 
veraity  of  Halle.  In  1806^  he  declined  an 
invitation  .to  enter  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Westphalia,  to  whom  Halle  then  be- 
longed, and  went  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
emperor  Alexander  appointed  mm  one 
of  his  physicians  in  1810,  after  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Loder  setded  in 
Moscow ;  in  181^  was  charced  with 
making  provision  for  the  wounded ;  and, 
when  the  French  occupied  the  city,  he 
established  hospitals  for  600  officera  and 
31,000  privates,  in  difierent  towns,  the  di- 
rection of  which  he  held  for  eight  months. 
In  1813,  the  great  militaiy  hospital  at 
Moscow  was  intrusted  to  him ;  out,  in 
1817,  he  resigned  this  trust,  thou^  he 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  service  of 
the  hospitals.  In  1818,  he  was  employed 
in  instituting  an  anatomical  theatre  at 
Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
treasuiy.  Six  days  in  the  week,  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  he  lectured  in  Latin, 
besides  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
church,  the  schools,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cihe,  and  public  aftairB.  Besides  his 
translations  of  Park,  Johnson,  &c.,  and 
many  academical  dissertations  and  pro- 
grams in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  has 
written  AnatomiBehes  Handbuch  (2d  edition, 
Jena,  1800);  AnfmgB^ndt  der  Medic 
AnihropoU^rit  una  GenehiL  ArzneiwisHfv- 
achqften  (3d  edition,  Weimar,  1800J ;  Jour- 
tud  f&r  die  Chirurgte^  Geburtskmfe  und 
GenchtUcke  Aarineikunde  (vol  1 — 4,  Jena, 
1797—1804);  TabtdtB  Amdomiea  (Latin 
and  German,  Weimar,  1803);  Mementa 
AncdomuB  hum.  Corp,  (1  vol,  Moscow, 
Riea  and  Leipsic,  1822);  and  other  works. 

Lodge.  This  word,  with  several  sym- 
bols and  ceremonies,  was  taken  from  the 
corporations  of  stone-cuttera  and  masons, 
by  the  fiieemasons.  The  former  called 
the  place  where  they  assembled  a  lodge ; 
and,  in  freemasonry,  lodge  signifies  the 
place  of  meeting;  and  hence  that  body  of 
masons,  with  necessary  officers,  &c.,  who 
meet  at  such  place.  Each  lodge  is  dis- 
tinguished bv  its  particular  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  place  where  it 
holds  its  meeting.  (For  further  informer 
tion,  see  Masonry.) 

LoDi,  a  well-built  town,  since  1814  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lodi  in  the 
govemmentof  Lombardy,in  the  Lomber- 
do- Venetian  kingdom,  lies  on  the  Adda, 
in  a  fertile  teiritory;  Ion.  9°  3V  £.;  let. 
4SP  Id'  N.;  i>opulation,  17,800.  The 
biahopriiyfteubject  to  the  archbiahop  of 


opriiy|0i; 
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MHaiL  The  town  contairw  a  itrong  dta- 
dd.  Tlie  celebrated  Panneaan  cheeae  la 
made,  not  at  Pamia,  but  at  and  wheat  the 
town  of  Lodi  alone,  and  k  considered  the 
beat  m  Italy.  The  manaftcturea  of  eaith* 
en  ware  are  abo  cetebrated.  It  was  at 
this  plaee  that  general  Bonaparte  gained 
the  fiimoua  victory,  May  10,  1796,  over 
the  Auscriana,  under  Beaulieu.  They  had 
paaaed  the  Adda,  evacuated  Lodi,  and 
taken  a  very  atrong  position,  defended  by 
SO  pieces  of  cannon,  which  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Adda.  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of  hia 
foroea  into  a  close  column,  brought  his 
whole  ardlleiT  into  play,  and  charged  at  a 
quick  step.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful, 
as  the  Austrian  artillery  swept  down  whole 
ranks  at  once  on  the  bridge.  The  French 
wavered ;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
French  generals  Berthier,  Mass^na,  Cer- 
voni,  Lannes,  &c.,  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  forced  their  way 
ov€T  die  Inridge,  and  took  the  Austrian 
batteries.  The  Austriaos  fought  bravely ; 
both  armies  struggled  vrith  the  greatest 
obstinacy,  and  victory  long  remamed  in 
suspense,  till  the  division  of  Augereau 
came  up,  and  decided  the  fete  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  Austrians,  driven  from  their 
port,  lost  a  part  of  their  artillery  and  over 
9000  men ;  but  Beaulieu  saved  the  honor 
of  the  Austrian  arms  by  a  retreat  conduct- 
ed with  coolness.  The  French  loss  was 
not  less.  If  they  did  not  lose  4000  men, 
as  the  Austrians  stated,  they  certainly  lost 
more  than  2000,  which  was  their  own  ac- 
count Men  of  science  have  censured 
both  generals, — ^Bonaparte,  for  taking  a  post 
with  an  immense  sacrifice,  of  which,  say 
they,  he  might  have  been  master,  in  24 
hours  more,  with  comparative  ease ;  and 
Beaulieu,  for  having  evacuated  the  town 
of  Lodi  in  such  haste,  as  to  neglect  break- 
ing down  the  bridge,  by  which  alone  the 
enemy  could  approach  his  position ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  dispute  with  Raphael  about 
per^iecdve.  Lodi  remains  one  of  the  most 
striking  military  achievements  of  Napole- 
on ;  not  merely  from  the  personal  courage 
which  he  displayed,  but  nom  the  boldness 
with  which  the  action  was  planned,  and  the 
eneigy  with  which  it  was  executed.  At 
Lodi,  Bonaparte  received  the  title  of  petit 
etfond  (little  corporal).  (See  Thiers's  lEs- 
Unrt  de  la  RhoiutUm  Francaiu  (vol.  8th) ; 
Botta's  lEsUnrt  de  VBalie  de  1789  h  1814.) 
Loo;  a  machine  used  to  measure  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water. 
For  this  purpose,  there  tare  several  inven- 
tiooa^  but  the  one  most  generally  used  is 
the  fi^wing,  called  the  common  log.     It 


10  a  piece  of  thin  board,  fbnmnff  the  qaad- 
lant  of  a  circle  of  about  six  inchea  ndhm, 
and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead, 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  awim 
perpendiculariy  in  the  water,  with  the 
ffreater  part  immersed.  The  log-line  is 
nstened  to  the  k>g  by  means  of  two  lega, 
one  of  which  is  dotted,  through  a  hole  at 
one  comer,  while  the  other  is  attached  to 
a  pin,  fixed  in  a  hole  at  the  other  comer, 
so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  The  log- 
line,  being  divided  into  certain  spaces, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  geographical  miles,*  as  a  half  or 
quarter  minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time,  is 
wound  about  a  reel.  The  whole  is  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  ship's  head-way  in 
the  following  manner:  The  reel  being 
held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-minute 
glass  by  another,  the  mate  of  the  watch 
nxes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the 
stern,  which,  swimming  perpendicularly, 
feels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  fixed,  the  line  being  slackened 
over  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  pin  coming 
out  The  knots  are  measured  from  a  mars 
on  the  line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  &th- 
oms  f]t>m  the  log.  The  glass  is  therefi>re 
turned  at  the  instant  that  the  mark  passes 
over  the  stem ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sand  in 
the  glass  has  mn  out,  the  line  is  stopped. 
The  Mrater,  then  being  on  the  log,  dislod^ 
the  pin,  so  that  the  board,  now  presentmg 
only  its  edge  to  the  water,  is  eaaly  drawn 
aboard.  The  number  of  knots  and  fiith- 
oms  which  had  run  off  at  the  exfHration 
of  the  glass,  determines  the  ship's  velocity. 
The  half-minute  glass,  and  divisions  on 
the  line,  should  be  frequently  measured,  to 
determine  any  variation  in  either  of  them, 
and  to  make  allowance  accordingly.  If 
the  glass  mns  30  seconds,  the  distance 
between  the  knots  should  be  50  feeL 
When  it  runs  more  or  less,  it  should  there- 
fore be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy : 
As  30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds 
of  the  glass  to  the  distance  between  the 
knots  upon  the  line.  As  the  heat  or  moist- 
ure of  the  weather  has  oflen  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run 
slower  or  faster,  it  should  be  flrequently 
tried  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum.  As 
many  accidents  attend  a  ship  durinff  a  day's 
flailing,  such  as  the  variableness  of  winds, 
the  dm*erent  quantitv  of  sail  carried,  &C.,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  heave  the  log  at  every 
alteration,  and  even  if  no  alteration  be  per- 
ceptible, yet  it  ought  to  be  constandy  heav- 
ed. The  inventor  of  this  simple  but  valu- 
able device  is  not  known,  ojkd  no  mention 
of  it  occura  till  the  year  1607^  in  an  East 
India  voyage^  pdblidied  by  Puiclia& 
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Loa-BoAB»{  two  boards  shutting  to- 
gether like  a  book^jcid  divided  into  sev- 
eral columns,  contiuoliig  the  houis  of  the 
day  and  night,  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  the  course  of  the  sliip,  with  all  tiie 
material  occurrences  that  happen  during 
the  24  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon,  to- 
gether with  the  latitude  by  observation. 
From  this  table,  the  officers  woriL  the 
ship's  wav,  and  compile  their  journals. 
The  whole,  being  written  with  chalk,  is 
rubbed  out  every  day  at  noon. 

LoG-BooK ;  a.  book  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  log-board  is  daily  trsuQ- 
scribed  at  noon,  together  with  every  cir- 
cumstance, deserving  notice,  that  may  hap- 
,  pen  to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognizance, 
either  at  sea,  or  in  a  harbor,  £c  The 
intermediate  divisions  or  watches  of  a 
log-book,  containing  Ifbur  hours  each,  are 
usually  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof  in  ships  of  war  or  East  Indiamen. 

Loo-Line;  the  line  which  is  &stened 
to  the  log  (q.  v.). 

LooAN,  James ;  born  at  Lurgan,  in  Ire- 
land, Oct  20,.  1674,  of  Scottish  parents. 
At  the  age  of  13  years,  having  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew,  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  liuen-draper  in  Dublin ; 
but,  the  country  being  involved  m  much 
confusion  by  the  war  of  the  revolution 
(1688),  he  returned  to  his  parents,  at  Bris- 
tol, in  Endand,  where  he  devoted  all  the 
time  which  he  could  command  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind.  In  his  16th  year, 
having  happily  met  with  a  small  book  on 
piathemaucs,  he  made  himself  master  of 
It  vrithout  any  manner  of  instruction. 
Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  acquired  the 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  trade  between  Dub- 
lin and  Bristol,  when  Willian  Penn  made 
proposals  to  him  to  accompany  him  to 
Pennsylvania,  as  his  secretary,  which  he 
accepted,  and  landed,  with  the  proprietor, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  begmning  of  De- 
cember, 1699.  In  less  than  two  years, 
William  Penn  returned  to  England,  and 
left  his  secretary  invested  with  many  im- 
portant offices,  which  be  discharged  with 
fidelity  and  judgment  He  fifled  the 
offices  of  provincial  secretary,  commis- 
sioner of  property,  cMefjustice,  and,  upon 
the  demise  of  governor  Ubrdon,  governed 
the  province  for  two  years  as  president  of 
the  council  He  had,  for  a  long  time, 
earnestly  solicited  from  the  proprietary 
family  a  release  fiom  the  fatiguing  care  of 
theur  business ;  but,  even  after  this  release, 
he  was  constantly  consulted  and  appeal- 
ed to  m  difficult.     And  the  quiet  and 


good  govemment  of  the  ptovinoe,  Ibr  m 
number  of  yeaia^  was  due  to  his  prudence 
and  experience.  He  lived  about  20  yeavp 
at  Stdlton,  enjoying  literary  leisure,  cor- 
responding with  enunent  men  in  various 
countries,  and  engaged  in  coUecdng  that 
library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  was  ajso  the  author  of  sevend 
learned  works.  His  Ej^erimenia  MdeU- 
mala  dt  PtaiUarum  GeneraHone  entitles  its 
author  to  be  ranked  among  the  earliest  un 
pfovers  of  botany.  It  was  written  in  17:19 
He  corresponded  with  the  great  Swedish 
botanist  The  aborigines,  of  whose  rela- 
tions with  the  government  of  Pennsfylvania 
he  had  the  chief  management,  paid  an  af- 
fecting tribute  to  his  worth,  when,  in  his 
old  age,  ihey  entreated  his  attendance,  on 
their  behalf,  at  a  treaty  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1742,  where  they  publicly  testified 
oy  their  chief,  Cannaasatego,  their  satis- 
faction for  his  services,  calling  him  a  wise 
and  good  man,  and  expressing  their  hope 
that,  when  his  soul  ascended  to  God,  one 
just  like  him  might  be  found  for  the  good 
of  the  province,  and  their  benefit  .He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities,  of  great  wisdom,  modera- 
tion and  prudence ;  well  acquainted  with 
the  world  and  mankind,  as  well  as  with 
books;  of  unblemished  morals,  and  in- 
flexible integrity.  He  died  at  Stenton, 
near  Philadelphia,  Oct  31, 1751,  having 
just  completed  his  77th  year. 

LooAN,  GeoTffe,  doctor,  son  of  William 
and  grandson  of  James  Logan,  was  bom 
at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  Sept  9, 
1753.  He  was  sent  to  England  for  his 
education  when  very  youns,  and,  on  his 
return,  served  an  apprenticeship  with  John 
Reynolds,  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  He 
had  early  a  great  deshxs  to  smdy  medicine, 
which  he  undertook  after  he  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood.  After  spending 
three  yeare  at  the  medical  school  of  Eld- 
inburgh,  he  travelled  through  France,  It- 
aly, (^rmany  and  Holland,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country  in  1779.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  agriculture  with  success, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  exper- 
iments with  gypsum  as  a  manure.  He 
was,  m  a  few  years,  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  served  in  several  sessions.  His 
character,  as  a  representative,  was  marked 
by  strict  integriQT,  and  an  adherence  to 
what  he  beUeved  to  be  the  public  benefit 
The  pubhc  mind  being  much  agitated,  on 
account  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
violent  ascendency  of  party  spirit,  and  the 
nation  stau^nff  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with 
France,  he  embarked  for  that  country  in 
June,  1796,  hi  order  to  tiy  to  prevent  such 
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■Diane.  For  this  step  he  wis denounced 
as  a  pairicide  to  hie  coontry,  and  loaded 
with  the  utmost  abuse.  But  be  succeeded 
in  his  intentions.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Hamburg,  he  found  that  all  entrance  into 
the  French  territoiy  was  interdicted  to 
American  citizens;  yet,  by  the  friendly 
imerference  of  Lafayette  in  his  &Yor,  he 
obtained  a  passport  from  the  French  ehaargi 
d^qfatire$y  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  neaid  that  Elbridj^  Geny  (q.  v.),  the 
last  of  our  commissioners,  had  left  that 
city  for  the  U.  States,  that  an  embanro  had 
been  laid  on  all  our  shipping  in  French 
ports,  that  sevend  hundreds  of  our  sea- 
men were  confined  in  French  prisons,  and 
that  all  negotiation  was  at  an  end.  Find- 
Ine  that  he  could  not  get  introduced  to  the 
chief  directdr,  Merlin,  then  the  highest 
fonctionaiy  in  France,  by  means  of  Tal- 
leyrand,— wbo,neveitheless,  received  doc- 
tor Logan  himself  with  courtier-like  com- 
placency, and  used  eveiy  art  to  sound 
what  was  his  message  or  intentions,  in 
vain,— doctor  Loean  introduced  himself 
to  M.  Schimmeipennick,  the  Batavian 
minister,  who  presented  him  to  Merlin,  by 
whom  he  was  veiy  cordially  received.  In 
the  visits  which  he  made  him,  he  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  the  director  of  the  im- 
poHcy  of  the  measures  pursued  by  France 
towards  this  country,  and,  finally,  obtained 
a  decree,  raising  tjie  embargo,  and  liberat- 
ing our  seamen,  and  giving,  through  the 
American  consul-general,  assiininces  to 
our  goveinraent  that  they  desired  to  re- 
new their  former  amity  and  ^friendship 
with  the  U.  States.  He  returned  to  the 
U.  States  in  1798,  and  published,  in  the 
Aurora  of  Jan.  12  (date  of  bis  Letter  to  the 
PobKcl  17U9,  a  justification  of  himself, 
most  decidedly  repelling  the  charge  of 
having  been  sent  to  France  by  a  fiiction, 
&C.  Directly  afler  his  return,  the  law 
fiuniliariy  called  LogdaCa  law,  was  enacted 
by  congress,  and  a  ne^tiation  was  en- 
tered upon  which  termmated  in  a  peace 
with  France.  Mr.  Logan  sat  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  congreflses,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  to  March,  1807,  as  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  might  have  continued 
knitter  in  that  station,  nut  he  declined  a 
reetection.  In  1810,  he  visited  Engkmd, 
with  the  same  philanthropic  desire  of  |)re- 
serving  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
Here,  though  be  failed  in  effecting  the  good 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  yet  his  re- 
ception, by  men  of  the  highest  respectability 
of  both  parties,  was  highly  flattering.  He 
was  exceedingly  prieved  at  the  war  which 
followed.  HisJtecdth  gradually  declined  for 
some  years,  and  he  died  Apnl  9, 1821. 


LooAEiTBiff  (fiom  the  Greek  >^tt 
proportion,  and  i^^H,  number).  "Tlie 
iO||farithms  of  numbers  are  the  exponents 
or  the  difierent  powers  to  which  a  con- 
stant number  must  be  raised,  in  order  to 
be  equal  to  those  numbers ;  the  princi* 
pies,  therefore,  which  apply  to  exponents 
m  general,  apply  to  logfuithms."  To  con- 
stitute a  logarithm,  it  is  neceasaiy  that  the 
exponent  should  refer  to  a  system  or  se- 
ries. These  exponents,  therefore,  consti- 
tute a  series  or  numbers  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  corresponding  to  as  many  oth- 
ers m  geometrical  proportion.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  series  10'«10;  10»-=100; 
10»  — 1000;  10*  — 10,000:  then  we 
have  the  logarithm  of  10«=1 ;  logarithm, 
100 «2  ;  logarithm,  1000—3  ;  logarithm, 
10,000=4,  &.C.  Perhaps  the  definition 
of  a  logarithm  may  be  more  scientifically 
expressed  thus :  iMgarUkm  is  a  mathemat- 
ical term  for  a  number  by  which  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  certain  numerical  ratio  is  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  a  fundamental  ra- 
tio. The  value  of  a  ratio  becomes  known 
to  us  by  the  comparison  of  two  numbers, 
imd  is  expressed  oy  a  number  called  the 
quotient  of  the  ratio  ;  for  instance,  12 : 4  is 
expressed  by  3,  or  18:9  bv  2;  3  and  3 
bemg  caUed'the  qwOienU  of  the  two  pro- 
portions, 12:4  and  18:9.  If  we  now 
imagine  a  series  of  proportions,  which 
have  all  the  same  value  or  quotient,  as, 
for  insuince,  1  to  3,  3  to  9,  9  to  27,  27  to 
81,  &c.  (in  which  9  and  3,  27  and  9,  81 
and  27,  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  3  and  1), 
and  if  we  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  ratio 
3  to  1,  as  the  fundamental  ratio  (or  the 
unit  of  these  mtiosV^then  9  to  1  is  the 
double  of  this  ratio,  27  to  1  the  triple,  81 
to  1  the  quadruple,  and  so  on.  The  num- 
beis  1, 2, 3, 4,  which  indicate  the  value  of 
such  ratios,  in  i^espect  to  the  fundamental 
ratio,  are  called  logarithms.  If,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  1  is  the  logarithm  of  3,  !2 
must  be  the  k>garithm  of  9,  3  of  27,  4  of 
81,  &c.  If  we  adopt,  however,  the  ratio 
of  4 :1  as  the  fundamental  one,  and  hence 
1  as  the  logarithm  of  4,  then  2  would  be 
the  logarithm  of  16,  3  of  64,  &c.  The 
logarithms  of  the  numbers  which  lie  be- 
tween, must  be  fractions,  and  are  to  be 
calculated  and  put  in  a  table.  A  table  of 
logarithms,  made  according  to  an  assumed 
bifiis  or  fundamental  ratio,  of  all  numbers 
to  a  certain  limit,  is  called  a  logarithmic 
sugtem.  The  most  common,  at  present,  is 
tnat  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  fundamental 
basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  I  is  the  logarithm 
of  10,  2  of  100,  3  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
&c.  It  is  evident  that  all  logarithms  of 
numbers  between  1  and  10,  must  be  more 
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than  0>  yet  lem  than  1«  L  e.  a  firaetion; 
thuB  the  logarithm  of  6  is  a77815ia  la 
the  same  way,  the  logarithms  of  the  num- 
bera  between  10  and  100  must  be  more 
than  1,  bat  less  than  2,  &c ;  thus  the  Ipgw 
arithm  of  05  is  =  1.0777296.  All  loga- 
rithms of  the  nambers  between  0, 10, 100, 
1000,  &c,  are  arranged  in  tables,  the  use 
of  which,  particularly  in  calculations  with 
kr^  numbers,  is  very  great  The  process 
is  smipte  and  easy.  If  there  are  numbers 
to  be  multiplied,  we  only  have  to  add  the 
logarithms;  if  the  numbers  are  to  be  di- 
vided, the  logarithms  are  merely  to  be 
eabtracted;  if  nambers  are  to  be  raised 
to  powers,  their  logarithms  are^^moltiplied ; 
if  roots  are  to  be  extracted,  the  logarithms 
are  merely  to  be  divided  by  the  exponent 
of  the  root  In  a  table  of  logarithms,  the 
integer  figure  is  called  the  index  or  charao- 
terisHc  The  decimals  are  called,  by  the 
Germans  and  Italians,  the  mantiss<i.  In 
general,  the  logarithms  of  the  system  in 
which  1  indicates  10,  are  called  common  or 
Brig f  8*9  logarithms.  The  properties  of 
logarithms,  and  some  of  their  uses,  were 
talen  notice  of  by  Stiefel  or  Stifelius,  a 
German  clergyman,  who  wrote  as  early  as 
1530 ;  but  the  use  of  them  in  trigonometrv 
was  discovered  bv  John  Napier,  a  Scotch 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
published  at  Edinburgh,  m  1614  Loga> 
rithmic  tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
to  mathematicians,  but  to  all  who  have  to 
make  calculations  with  large  numbers. 
The  best  logarithmical  tables  are  those  of 
Vega  (q.  v.)  and  of  Callet  The  former 
are  calculated  with  ten  decimals.*  Loga- 
rithms are  of  incalculable  importance  in 
trigonometrv  and  in  astronomy.  Vega's 
edition  of  Vlacq*s  tables  contains  a  trl- 
gpnoroetrical  table  of  the  common  logap 
rithms  of  the  radius  or  log»  sin.  (ot.= 
10.0000000,  which  gives  the  logarithms  of 
sines,  arcs,  co-sines,  tangents,  and  co-tan- 
gents for  each  second  of  the  two  first  and 
two  last  degrees,  and  for  each  ten  seconds 
of  the  rest  of  the  quadrant  Under  Nar 
pier's  direction,  B.  Ursinius  first  eave  the 
logarithm  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  from 
10  to  10  seconds,  the  l^rithm  of  the 
tangents,  which  are  the  differences  of  the 
logarithms  of  each  sine  and  co-siue,  to- 
gether with  tlie  natural  sine  for  a  radius 
of  100,000,000  parts.*  Kepler  turned  his 
attention  particularly  upon  the  invention 
of  Napier,  and  gave  a*  new  thee  y  and 

♦  Logarithmic  nn<i  Trijjonometric  TnMns  have 
lately  been  publifhcd  by  F.  R.  HafrVr  (iVew 
York,  JRIfl));  and  Mathematical  Tablea.  cr)mpri«itig 
Logarithms  of  Niimbcrfi,  &c.  (Itosloii,  I^TO).  The 
English  Tables  are  too  numeroas  to  meutiou. 


new  tablea  Bnfgs  was  also  conspieiioiis 
in  the  construction  of  tables.  Mercator 
shows  a  new  way  for  calculating  the  log- 
arithms easily  and  accurately.  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Hsllev,  Euler,  UHulllier,  and 
others,  perfected  the  system  much,  by  ap- 
plying to  it  the  binomial  theorem  and  dif- 
ferential calculus.  The  names  of  Vlacq, 
Sherwin,  Gardiner,  Hutton,  Taylor,  Callet, 
and  others,  deserve  to  be  honorably  mei»- 
tioned.  The  edition  of  Vlacq,  within  a 
few  years,  by  Vesa,  is  particularly  valua- 
ble. During  the  French  revolution,  when 
all  measures  were  founded  on  the  decimal 
division,  new  tables  of  the  trigonometrical 
lines  and  their  logarithms  became  neces- 
sary. The  director  of  the  bureau  du  cc^ 
tastre,  M.  Prony,  was  ordered,  by  govern- 
ment, to  have  tables  calculated,  which 
were  to  be  not  only  extremely  accurate, 
but  to  exceed  all  other  tables  in  magnitude. 
This  colossal  work,  for  which  me  first 
mathematicians  supplied  the  formulas  and 
the  methods  for  usmg  the  differences  in 
the  calculations,  was  executed,  but  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money  pre- 
vented its  publication.  The  tables  would 
have  occupied  1200  folio  pagea  {NoiM^s 
sur  lesgrandes  Tables  Logariihmiques  et 
TrigonometriqueSf  caicuUs  au  Bureau  du 
Caidstre  d  Paris,  an  IX.) 

LoGAV,  Frederic,  baron  of;  an  epigram- 
matist, bom  in  Silesia,  1604,  and  died  in 
1655l  He  early  showed  poetical  talents, 
but,  at  a  later  period,  his  avocations  appear 
to  have  prevented  him  from  attempting 
any  large  poems,  and  his  poetical  produc- 
tions were  confined  to  short  pieces  and 
epigcama  He  published  a  selection  of 
200  epigrams,  which  were  so  well  receiv- 
ed, as  to  induce  him  (probably  in  1654)  to 
publish  a  new  collection  of  3000^  A 
contemporary  of  Opitz,  he  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  ^eat  predecessor,  and 
oflen  expresses  himself  with  as  much 
vigor.  Many  of  his  epigrams  are  original 
and  happy,  and  are  the  more  striking  as 
this  department  has  been  little  cultivated 
by  German  writers.  Logau  is  particu- 
larly original  in  the  gnome,  and  truly 
poetical  m  a  form  which  is  now  becoine 
foreign  to  poetry.  Ramler  and  Leabing, 
who  edited  a  coIlecUon  of  hia  epigrams 
in  17o9,  revived  h  s  reputation.  After 
Lessin^'s  death,  Ramler  r  publi&ied  the 
foliection,  in  1'  U.  Select  poems  of 
Logau  are  coi2tali.  jd  in  W.  i\r"*ilkr's  Bib- 
liothek  deulsc/rr  Dicntu  dcj  17  JahrK 
(Library  of  t  >  German  Pixels  of  the 
snventeenth  Century,  volume  vi,  Leipsic, 
1&2A). 

LooGE   DI    Ratfaello;    part   of  the 
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ToiieHi,  and  one  of  those  bemtiftil  loeiiei 
to  be  found  nowhere  bat  in  Rome.  Leo 
X  had  tfaeee  logge  or  arcades  built 
nadeat  the  direction  of  the  immorlal  Ra- 
phael Theve  are  iht&e  stories  which  en- 
closeaeouitcaUed  U  CortUe  di  &  Dama^ 
so.  The  middle  story  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. It  is  fiMPmed  by  thirteen  arches, 
and  the  vault  of  each  contains  four  paint- 
iugB  in  finusco,  repres^iting  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  executed  by 
Giolto  Romano,  Pierin  dal  Vanu  Pelle- 
siino  da  Modena,  Polidoro,  and  Maturino 
da  Camva^io,  and  others,  after  cartoons 
prepared  by  the  great  Raphael  himsel£ 
The  number  of  these  exquisite  pictures  is 
fifty-two;  the  arches  and  pilasters  are 
adorned  with  grotesque  pamtingB,  exe- 
cuted by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  so  famous 
io  this  branch,  also  under  the  direction  of 
Raphael 

Looic  {^vytKii,  L  e.  hitmifin) ;  the  science 
of  tlie  laws  of  thoueht,and  the  correct  con- 
nexioD  of  ideas.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  name  was  derived  orig- 
inally from  thought  or  from  language^  be- 
cause both  mav  be  designated  by  Xdyitt, 
1  e.  reason  and  word.  In  German,  this 
science  has  also  been  called  Denk'Lehrty 
or  Ventandea-Lehre  (rule  of  thinkinff,  or 
rule  of  the  understanding),  because  logic 
strives  to  represent,  in  a  scientific  way, 
those  laws  which  the  understanding  is 
bound  to  follow  in  thinkiuf,  and  with- 
out the  observance  of  which,  no  correct 
conclusions  are  possible.  Logic  is  valua- 
ble, not  only  as  a£S)rding  rules  for  the 
practical  use  of  the  understanding,  but 
also  as  a  science  preparatory  to  ail  other 
sciences,  particularly  mental  philosophr, 
as  it  aficsds  tlie  rules  for  giving  scientinc 
connexion  to  all  knowledge,  the  laws  of 
thinking  determining  the  character  of 
scientific  arranxemenL  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  losic  can  only  determine 
the  form  of  our  knowledge,  but  can  by 
no  means  teach  us  how  to  obtain  the  ma- 
tetials  of  knowledge,  and  gain  a  clear  in- 
sight into  things  (which  is  the  business  of 
mentid  vhUo9ophfj  properly  so  called),  in 
so  fiur  logic  has  been,  of  late,  separated 
from  inteUectual  philosophv.  But  i^  as 
is  not  unfinequendy  done,  all  sciences  are 
divided  into  the  historical  (those  which 
proceed  finom  experience,  as  history, 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  &c.)  and 
the  phikieophical  (the  subjects  of  which 
do  not  foil  within  the  domain  of  expe- 
rience), logic  is  a  philosophical  science, 
because  the  laws  of  the  connexion^ of 
thouj^hts  and  ideas  are  founded  in  reason 
itself  and  not  in  experience,  and  the  sub- 
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jeois  of  loM  am,  tbsMAn^  capable  of  a 
demoostrstive  certaiaqr  beyond  those  of 
any  other  philosophioal  scaeoce.  Logic 
has  not  uiifim)uemly  been  overvaliied, 
paiticuhurly  by  the  ancient  philosonbeni. 
It  should  be  always  kept  in  mino,  that 
the  most  systematic  order,  alone,  does  not 
render  assertions  trutli.  The  province 
of  logio  has  been  enlarged  or  restricted 
by  different  philosophers.  Among  the 
ancients,  logic  was  made  to  include  the 
deeper  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
general  characteristicsof  truth,  orthe  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  uruth  of  our  knowl- 
edge, which  some  modem  pliiloBopheni 
have  referred  to  metaphysics.  Logic  may 
be  divided  into  the  pure  and  the  applied ; 
the  former  treats  of  the  general  laws  and 
operations  of  thought  (conceiving,  judg- 
ing, concluding),  and  their  products 
(notion,  judgDient,  conclusion).  AppUed 
logic  treats  of  thought  under  particular 
and  special  relatione^  which  are  to  be 
taken  mto  consideration  in  applying  tlie 
general  laws  of  thought,  viz.  the  connex- 
ions of  thought  with  other  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  the  impediments  and  limi-  ' 
tations  which  it  thereby  experiences,  as, 
also,  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
For  the  first  scientific  freauuent  of  logic, 
we  are  to  look  to  the  Gtreeks.  Zeno  of 
Elea  is  called  the  father  of  logic  and  dia- 
lectics; but  it  was  then  treat^  with  par- 
ticular referenoe  to  the  art  of  dlsputauon, 
and  soon  degenerated  into  the  minister  of 
sophistry.  The  sophists  and  the  Mega- 
rean  school  (founded  by  Euclid  of  Mega- 
n)  greatiy  developed  tins  art  The  latter, 
therefore,  became  known  under  the  name 
of  the  heuriatic  or  diakciic  school^  and  is 
famous  for  the  invention  of  several  soph- 
isms. The  first  attempt  to  represent  the 
forms  of  thinking,  in  ohMtrado,  on  a  wide 
scale,  and  in  a  purely  scientilic  manner, 
was  made  by  Anstode.  His  lo^^cal  writ- 
ings were  cadled,  by  later  ages,  orgcmon^ 
and  for  almost  two  thousand'  veare  after 
him  maintained  authority  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.  His  investigations 
were  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cri- 
terion of  truth,  in  which  path  Epicurus, 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoic  school, 
Chryfflppus  and  othero  followed  him. 
Loffic,  or  dialectics,  enioyed  great  esteem 
in  bter  times,  particulariy  in  the  middle 
ages,  so  that  it  was  considered  ahnost  as 
tiie  spring  of  all  science,  and  was  taught 
as  a  hberal  art  firom  the  eighth  centuiy. 
The  triumph  of  logic  was  the  scholastic 
philosophy  (which  was  but  a  new  form 
of  the  ancient  sophistxy) ;  and  theology^ 
particukrly,   became   filled  with   veibal 
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BabtUdoL  ^ymaadiim  Lullin  ■trove  to 
give  logic  anotnor  fbmu  The  Bcbobfltics 
were  attacked  bf  CampaneHa,  Gasaendiy 
Peter  Ramus  {P%em  de  la  Ramie^  Bacon 
and  otbera  with  well-ibanded  objectiona. 
Descartes  and  Malebranche  again  con- 
founded logic  and  metaphyaics.  Locke^ 
Leibnitz  and  Wol^  Tchirnhausen,  Tho- 
niasius,  Cruaius,  Ploucquet,  Lambert  (in 
bis  New  Organon),  Reimarua  and  others, 
have  rendered  great  service  to  modem 
logic  Kant,  Fichte,  Scfaelling,  Hegel,  have 
maintained  veiy  various  opinions  on  the 
subject  Whatelev's  Treatise  on  Logic, 
fint  published  in  the  EncycloptBdia  Mdro- 
pomtmoj  and  ranee  in  a  separate  volume, 
IS  one  of  the  best  treatises,  in  English,  on 
the  subject. 

LoGiER,  John  Bernard,  descended  from 
a  ^mily  of  French  refugees,  was  bom  in 
1780,  at  Kaiserslautem  m  the  Palatinate, 
where  his  grandfather  was  organist  His 
father  was  appointed,  in  1796,  violinist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Hease-CasseL 
When  the  subject  of  this  article  was  ten 
years  old,  he  played  the  flute,  then  his 
fiivorite  instrament,  at  a  public  concert 
His  parents  having  died,  his  guardian  en- 
deavored to  dissuule  him  from  cultivating 
music,  and  he  aocepted  the  offer  of  an 
Englishman  to  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land, in  1805.  De  Gnffe  instmcted  him 
on  the  piano-forte.  He  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  band  of  a  regiment,  com- 
posed several  pieces  for  the  band,  and 
gave  instmction  on  the  piano-forte,  which 
Jed  to  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  manner 
of  teaching.  He  was  appointed  organist 
in  Westport,  Ireland,  the  regiment  having 
been  disbanded  in  consequence  of  peace. 
Wiahing  to  teach  his  daughter,  then  seven 
years  old,  to  play  the  organ  in  his  absence, 
and  finding  her  bond  defy  aU  his  endeav- 
ors, he  was  led  to  think  of  some  contriv- 
ance for  giving  it  the  necessary  flexibility. 
The  result  was  his  valuable  chiropUut 
(former  of  the  hand),  which  was  com- 
pletely successful.  In  1814,  be  began  to 
teach  his  system  more  generally  in  Dub- 
lin. In  1817,  Mr.  Lo^er  went  to  London 
to  have  his  system  examined  by  the  phil- 
harmonic society.  Although  the  result 
of  the  examination  vras  not  favorable,  the 
system  became  veiy  popular.  In  1821, 
the  Prasnan  government  sent  an  agent  to 
London  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  and  Mr. 
Logier  was  soon  after  invited  by  the  same 
government  to  introduce  it  in'  Beriin, 
whither  he  went  in  ISZl,  and,  at  die  end 
of  five  months,  received  an  order  fix)m 
the  kinpf  to  instmct  twenty  persons  so  that 
they  might  spread  his  method  throu^out 


It  was  iiMnodneed  into  LeipaiCi 
and  many  other  places  of  Geimany.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  giving  oastnictkm 
to  many  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and, 
though  open  to  the  objection  to  which 
all  svstems  are  exposed,  that  they  cannot 
produce  genius,  its  success  sufficiently 
shows  not  only  its  practicability,  but  also 
its  advantl^|e8. 

Logos  (Greek,  Xtfyof,  firom  \iyttv,to  speak) 
has  a  great  variety  of  meanings:  1.  lan- 
guam  speech  in  general ;  hence,  2.  every 
mamiestation  of  the  reason  and  under- 
standing by  language^  so  that  it  has  the 
meanings  of  oration,  eloquence,  conver- 
sation, address,  also  of  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  speaking,  &c.  Lansuage 
being  peculiar  to  man,  as  a  reasonabK  to- 
ing,  and  speech  presupposing  thouglity 
lo^a  signifies,  3.  reason,  the  faculty  of 
thmkiog  in  general ;  4.  every  tiling  which 
is  a  production  of  tlie  latter;  as  notions, 
conceptions,  demonstration,  calculation, 
explanation,  condition  and  relation,  nay, 
even  wisdom  and  logic.  Thus  logos  has 
the  meaning  both  of  ratio  and  gratio.* 
In  Christian  teleology,  the  word  X^yos,  as 
used  in  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures, 
has  been  the  source  of  continual  disputes 
ever  since  the  third  centuiy  of  our  era. 
The  passage  in  the  Bible  which  chiefly 
gives  rise  to  this  discussion,  is  the  opening 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John : — ^  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  Tlie 
some  viros  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made," 
&c  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression  here 
translated  Word  (le  verbtj  das  loortj  &c.)  is 
Uyos.  What  is  here  to  be  understood  by 
Uyoif  what  is  its  essential  character 
whether  it  is  a  person  of  the  Deity  or  not, 
the  creative  intellect  of  God,  or  ^e  Son, 
through  whom  he  created,  or  the  divine 
tmth  which  was  to  hp  revealed,  &c. — ^this 
work  is  not  the  proper  place  to  examine, 
nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  even  to  enu- 
merate the  diflerent  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  on  this  interesting  point 
of  Christian  metaphysics.  We  can  refer 
the  reader  to  no  better  source  of  informa- 
tion than  the  General  History  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  (in  German),  by 
Augustus  Neander,  Hamburg,  1827  et  seq. 

*  A  slight  stody  of  cultivated  laa^uagcs  will 
show  how  generally  the  word  signifying  speech^ 
or  some  word  derived  from  the  origual  verb  to 
apeak f  has  acquired  a  very  extended  meaninr; 
as  t}ie  Latin  re«,  from  the  Greek  ^^  I  speu, 
Afyoc  from  Acyuv.  Em€r  and  Debet,  sisnifyinr 
wrdf  are  the  most  generic  terms  in  the  Orients 
languages. 
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— «  woik  of  disdDffuiflhed  research  and  im- 
poitiality.    The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Xoyof  {verhum)  makes  it  a  person, 
and  not  a  mere  name,  and  maintains  that 
the  Word  is  called  God,  not  by  catachre- 
818,  but  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  meaning 
of  the  term ;  that  the  most  ancient  Others 
of  the  church  always  taught  the  divinity 
of  ibe  Word,  and  that  diey  derived  the 
idea  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and 
not  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  many 
have  asserted.     For  a  view  or  th^  Catholic 
doctrine,  we  must  rejfer  our  readers  to  the 
Catholic  DictUmnaire  de  ThMogie  (Tou- 
louse, 1817),    article   Verbe,   and  to  the 
worics  particularly  devoted  to  this  subject 
Some  of  the  opinions  of  modem  theolo- 
eians  on  the  meaning  of  the  logos  are  as 
foflowB : — It  is  necessary,  some  say,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
l^oij  to  begin  with  the  examination  of 
99^,  which  was  previously  used.    (See 
the  book  of  Prorero*,  viii,  1  et  seq.,  and  the 
book  of  fVisdom,  vii,  82  et  seq.)    The  po- 
etical author  of  the  Provem  does  not 
imagine  a  peison  separate  from  God,  but 
onlv  an  interior  power  of  God,  because, 
in  bis  time,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  a 
being   proceedinff  from  God,  the  Jews 
havine  borrowed  this  notion  at  a  later 
period  from  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  ema- 
nations.   The  author  of  the  book  of  Sirach 
(xnv,  3)  first  uses  Xdyo^  rs  ea,  as  equivalent 
to  co^j  to  fflgnify  die  almighty  power  of 
God.     The  Word  being  an  act  oi  wisdom, 
gave  rise  to  the  rjrmbol.    John  speaks  of 
the  logos  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel 
only,  and  afterwards  uses  the  expression  * 
KvOtta  ri  OtS.    FroHi  his  representation,  the 
following  positions  have  been  deduced : — 
the  k^gos  was  (a.)  from  the  beginning  of 
all  things  (comp.  Proverbsfy'm,  & ;  Sirwh^ 
xxiv,  9) ;  (6.)  from  the  beginning  with  God 
(comp.   Sir,  i,  1 ;    Wisd.  ix,  4,  9) ;    (c.) 
throuffh  it  the  world  was  created  {Prov. 
SdL  viii,  31 ;  iStr.  xxiv,  9) ;  (d.)  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  logos  was  manifested  as 
aman  to  the  world  (fftsd,  SoL  x,  16 ;  ii,  14 ; 
Sir,  xxiv,  12).  St  John,  therefore,  say  those 
who  thus  Interpret  him,  had  the  same  idea 
ofthe2o)gw  as  the  apociyphal  writers;  for 
the  circumstance  tnat  the  latter  ascribe 
to  the  logos  the  creation  of  all  things, 
while  St.  John  leaves  this  point  unoe- 
cided  in  his  iv  i^  Jfn,  does  not  amount  to 
a  contradiction.    CHhers^  particulariy  the 
earfier  commentator^  understand  by  logos, 
the  Deity  himself  that  is,  the  second  per- 
son of  the  deity  (according  to  St  John  viii, 
58]b    But  those  who  adhere  to  the  fomier 
opmkm  maintain  that  this  is  in  contiadic- 
tnitDJohnziVy98;  zii,  4^-^  $  ▼,  10— 


90;  and  that  he  underatood  by  lo^f,  only 
a  power  of  God,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  Jesus,  on  account  of  which  he 
could  claim  divine  attributes,  and  yet  call 
the  Father,  as  the  source  of  this  power, 
greater  than  himself.  Others,  as  Herder, 
Paulus,  Eckerman,  understand  by  logos, 
the  Word  of  God  (niH*  IDI)*  which, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  God,  is  the  symbol  of  his 
creative  power  ( Gtru  i,  et  seqA  The  later 
Jevrs  also  represented  the  divme  omnipo- 
tence by  the  toord  of  God,  But  it  is 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  * 
manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  the  logos, 
that  he  did  not  understand  by  it  merely 
the  divine  omnipotence.  A  similar  ac- 
count is  ffiven  of  the  creation  by  the 
Word,  in  me  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Ac- 
cording to  Richter  (Dtu  ChrisUrUhwn  und 
dU  &Uesten  Rdigionen  des  Otierds),  the 
logos  correspon<£  with  the  Indian  Om, 
the  Persian  Hanover,  the  Egyptian  Kneph. 
Others,  following  the  fiithers  of  the  church, 
particularly  Eusebius,  undentand  by  logos 
an  independent  substance,  external  fi^m 
God,  like  the  v9(  of  Plato.  But  this,  again, 
it  is  said,  involves  an  error,  because  Plato 
means  by  y9(,  only  a  power  of  God.  Still 
others,  as  Mosheim,  Schlegel,  Jerusalem, 
declare,  with  Ireneeus,  the  logos  of  St  John 
to  be  identical  with  the  logos  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (q.  v.) ;  but  it  is  object^,  that  John  did 
not  conceive  of  a  plurality,  like  that  in 
the  doctrine  of  ceons.  Lange  considered 
logos  equivalent  to  the  sophia  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  to  the  logos  of  Philo, 
and  as  a  distinct  peison  from  God ;  bu^ 
say  the  others,  m^ta  is  not  som#hing 
distinct  from  God.  Paulus,  in  his  Com- 
mentaiy,  also  identifies  the  logos  of  Phi- 
lo with  that  of  St.  John.  But  it  is  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  John  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Philo's  notion,  as  it  was  not  an  opinion 
commonly  known  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  view  of  the  apocryphal  writers  is 
more  nmilar  to  his;  moreover,  that  if 
St  John  meant  any  thin^  more  than  an 
original,  eternal  power  m  God,  his  Oak 
Jlv  would  imply  dualism.  Others  have 
attempted  grammatical  explanationa  D/^ 
derlein  and  Storr  translated  the  word 
X&yoi  by  dodnna,  the  abstract  being  put 
for  the  concrete,  dodrint  for  Uadtar,  as 
in  Gtn.  xlii,  88 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  23;  Lukt 
iv,  96.  According  to  others,  h  Xdyof  means 
h  Xsy^iuvot  (the  promised) ;  but  histoiy  makes 
no  mention  or  Christians  who  still  expect- 
ed a  Messiah.  The  ancient  philosophers 
often  distinguish  two  logoses,  an  interior 
in  Qod  or  many  wfakh  merely  tlunka 
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{^Syot  MitfOcm ),  and  an  ^terior  or  uttering 

LoflTHiNe ;  the  legislative  poition  of 
the  Norwegian  gUnihinf^y  or  diet  As 
soon  as  the  king  or  his  representative 
has  opened  the  seaaion,  the  storthing 
choose  one  quarter  of  their  members  to 
compose  the  logthing.  The  remaining 
threo-fourtbs  constitute  the  odeUithing,  or 
representatives  of  the  landed  property. 
•  These  bodies  conduct  their  deliberations 
separately,  and  each  chooses  its  own  pres- 
ident and  secretaiy.  Eveiy  law  is  first 
proposed  in  ^e  odelsthing,  either  by  its 
own  members  or  by  the  govemmeut 
through  a  counsellor  of  state.  If  the 
proposition  is  then  accepted,  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  logthing,  who  either  accept  or 
reject  it,  at  pleasure,  in  the  latter  case  giv- 
ing their  reasons.  These  are  considered 
by  the  odelsthing,  who  either  abandon  the 
proposed  measure,  or  send  it  again,  either 
with  or  without  alteration,  to  the  logthing. 
If  the  proposition  is  twice  sent  down  by 
the  odelsthini^  to  the  other  bouse,  and  is, 
by  them,  twice  rejected,  the  whole  stor- 
thing then  assemble  together,  and  the 
queedon  is  decided  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members.  At  least  three  days 
must  elapse  between  each  of  the  conad- 
erations.  When  a  measure,  proposed  by 
the  odelsthing,  has  received  the  assent  of 
the  other  division  of  the  assembly,  or  of 
the  whole  storthing,  a  deputation  from 
both  branches  of  the  storthing  is  sent  to 
the  kmg,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  viceroy 
orreffency,  to  obtain  the  ro3ral  sanction 
for  me  measure.  The  sessions  of  both 
hoises  are  public,  and  their  deliberations 
are  daily  made  known  to  the  public  by 
means  of  the  press.  The  members  of  the 
logthing  form,  together  with  the  highest 
judiciaT  authorities,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  kingdom,  which  decides  on  charges, 
preferred  bv  the  odelsthing,  against  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  or  of 
the  members  of  the  superior  courts,  for 
violation  of  their  official  duties,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  storthing,  for  any  offences 
which  they  may  have  committed  in  that 
capacity.  In  tins  ^tribunal,  the  logthing 
presides.  Against  a  sentence  pronounced 
by  this  supreme  tribunal,  no  pudon  avails, 

*  Gothe,  in  his  celebrated  Faustus,  makes  use 
of  this  passa^  of  St.  John  to  plunge  Faustus 
deeper  mto  his  despondency.  He  endeavors  to 
translate  Xiyot  by  word,  mmd.  power:  nothing 
jJU  do  I  at  last  he  chooses  deed,  and  is  satisfied. 
Thoiwfa  this  agrees  well  enough  with  the^diarac- 
ter  ofthe  hero,  Uie  poet  ought  to  have  considered 
that  if  Faustus  understood  Oieek,  he  must  have 
knowa  that  XSyvg  never  means  deed  or  anymaai- 
*—- "^^i  of  tMMB  by  — '— 


ezoepc  in  caaea  where  the  poniahment  as 
death.    (&ee  Shrikmf.) 

Loowoon.  This  important  article  of 
commerce  is  the  wood  ofthe  JuaiutUanfian 
Campeckkmumf  a  small  strag^ing  tree,  be- 
longmg  to  the  &niily  [e^nmtnovce,  which 
grows  wild,  in  moist  places,  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  its  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Campeachxhxoood,  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate ;  thenowers  small,  yellowish,  and  dis- 
posed in  axillaiy  racemes  at  the  extremity 
of  the  usually  spinous  branches.  The 
wood  is  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  black, 
so  heav^  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  good  polish ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dyeing.  The  black  and  pur- 
ple colors  are  very  much  used,  but  they 
are  not  so  permanent  as  some  obtained 
from  other  substances.  Though  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  in  Jamaica,  the  log^ 
wood  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  flroin 
Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of  it  fomis 
an  extensive,  but  unhealthy,  branch  ofbusi- 
ness.  From  Honduras  it  is  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  U.  States. 

LoHENSTEiN,  Daniel  Caspar  von,  a 
Grerman  poet  ofthe  Silesian  school,  was 
bom  1635,  m  Silesia,  and  died  1683,  at 
Breslau.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  particu- 
larly tragedies  and  comedies ;  and  we  men- 
tion him  merely  as  a  model  of  bad  taste. 
His  bombast  is  pushed  to  the  fiirthest  ex- 
travaffance,  and,  as  an  instance  of  aberra- 
tion from  taste,  is  not  uninteresting  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  I&s  dra- 
matic extravagamas  are  collected  in  his 
TrawT'  und  LuutgedickU  (Breslau,  1680, 
1689  ;Leipsic,  1733). 

Loir-and-Cher  ;  a  department  of 
France,  so  called  from  the  two  rivers 
which  cross  it;  the  former  in  the  south 
and  the  other  in  the  north.    (See 


iOiRE  (L!ger)j  the  largest  river  of 
Fnmce,  rises  m  the  Cevennes,  in  the  de- 
partment ofthe  Ard^che,  and  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Nantes  in  Bre- 
tagne.  Its  length  is  about  520  miles.  It 
is  shallow  in  many  places,  but  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  merchant  ships  to  Nantes, 
for  smaller  ones  to  Briaiie,  and  for  boats 
to  Boanne.  The  levee  upon  the  Loire  is 
one  of  die  most  stupendous  works  ia 
France.  It  extends  from  Angers  to  Or- 
leans, and  was  constructed  to  confine  the 
river  within  its  banks,  and  to  exclude  the 
waters  from  a  tract  of  country  which  is  said 
formerly  to  have  been  a  morass  100  miles 
in  length,  and  30  or  40  in  breadth.  Its 
boae  is  about  40  feet  wide,  and  its  elava. 
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ikn  neariy  25  ftom  the  aiyoiiiing  lerel ; 
and  its  upper  surftce,  which  is  paved  with 
bige  stones,  is  just  capacious  enough  to 
admit  three  carriages  abreast  By  the 
new  division  of  France,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, three  departments  have  received  their 
name  from  the  river — the  Loire,  and  the 
Upper,  and  Lower  Loire.  In  1815,  the 
river  became  of  historical  importance. 
The  Frencb  armv,  which,  after  tne  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  fallen  back  to  the  vralls 
of  Paijs,  having,  by  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation made  by  the  proviaionarY  govern- 
ment, retired  without  fiirther  hostilities, 
under  the  command  of  Davoust,  beyond 
the  Lmre,  it  was  called  the  army  of  the 
Lorn, 

Loire,  Loire  Upper,  and  Loire  Low- 
er ^  three  French  departmentBi  (See  Z>e- 
partmtnL) 

LoiRET ;  a  French  department.  (Bee 
DcDortment.) 

LoiZEROLLES,  M.  dc,  WBS  a  barrister  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  arrest- 
ed, with  his  father,  in  1793,  on  suspicion, 
and  conveyed  with  him  to  the  prison  of 
Sl  Lazare.  On  the  7th  of  Thermidor, 
two  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespieirb, 
the  messengers  of  the  revolutionaiy  tribu- 
nal arrived  at  the  prison  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  to  be  tried,  and  called 
ibr  Loizerolles,  the  son.  The  ^ounff  man 
was  asleep,  but  tiie  father,  vnth  a  heroic 
wish  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  son,  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  to  the  Conciejqgerie,  and  appeared 
before  the  judj^  The  clerk,  perceiving 
the  error  in  point  of  age,  substituted  the 
name  of  Francis  for  John,  the  word  &ther 
for  son,  and  tlie  age  of  61  for  22,  and  thus 
the  fiither  wis  led  to  the  scaffold,  though 
no  charse  or  crime  was  alleged  against 
him !  if.  Loizerolles,  junior,  has  since 
celebrated  this  act  of  paternal  affection  in 
a  poem,  in  three  cantos,  with  historical 
notes  (ISmo.,  1813). 

LoK.    (See  Mirlhtm  Mjfiidiogy,) 

LoKBCAN  is  a  name  that  figtures  in  the 
proverbs  and  traditions  of  the  Arabians. 
The  period  at  which  he  lived  is  very  dif- 
ferendy  stated,  so  that  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  there  were  not  two  of  the  same  name  at 
different  perioda.  According  to  tradition, 
Lokman  was  a  scion  from  the  stock  of  Ad, 
and  was  once  sent,  with  a  earavan,  from 
iCthiopia  to  Mecca,  to  pr^  for  rain  in  a 
time  orgreat  drought  But  Qod's  anger  d^ 
stroyed  the  whole  family  of  Ad,  except 
Loiunan,  the  only  righteous  one ;  where^ 
upon  the  Creator  ox  the  worid  gave  him 
his  chdce,  to  live  as  bng  as  the  dung  of 
•ereo  pzeUeii  ^b>^  lay  io  w  inMCowi' 


UeholeinamouiilaiD,  ahould  last,  or  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  suc- 
oeasive  vtdturss.  T<oirman  chose  the  last, 
and  lived  for  an  almost  incalculable  length 
of  time.  There  is  also  in  the  Koran  an 
account  of  a  Lokman,  sumamed  ikt 
wise;  sometimes,  also,  called  Mu-Anam^ 
or  the  father  of  the  Anams.  This  one, 
whether  identical  vrith  the  fbnner  or  not, 
is  not  for  us  to  determine,  lived  in  Davids 
time,  and  is  represented  as  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Phiygian  iEsop ;  and  the 
Arabians  have  a  great  variety  of  Abies  by 
him,  which,  however,  are  formed  upon 
the  model  of  those  of  ilBsop,  and  of  which 
the  whole  style  and  appearance  are  such, 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  so  eariy 
a  date  as  the  first  centuir  of  the  Heginu 
This  person  had,  also,  a  life  of  remaricable 
duration  (according  to  some  300^  accord- 
ing to  othera  1000  yeara),wiiich  coinci- 
dence in  the  accounts  of  them  affords  cood 
grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  Lok- 
man of  the  Koran,  and  the  one  whom  tn* 
dition  ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are  one 
and  the  same  peison,  whose  history,  in 
the  course  of  aces,  has  been  thus  fiuicifiil- 
\j  adorned.  The  fiibles  of  Lokman  were, 
ror  the  first  time,  made  known  to  Europe 
through  the  press,  by  Erpenius,  in  1615« 
They  were  first  published  in  Arabic,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  were  afterwards  ap« 
'nended  to  an  Arabic  grammar,  published 
by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  and  have  aince 
gone  through  many  editions,  none  of 
which,  however,  are  firee  firom  erron* 
Among  the  Oriental  nations,  these  &bles, 
owing  to  their  kiconic  brevity  and  tasteless 
dress,  are  held  in  litde  respect,  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  worthy  of  the  reputa-^ 
tion  which  they  have,  fov  a  long  time,  suft« 
tained  with  u&  In  1799,  during  the  occu^ 
pation  of  Egypt  bjr  the  French,  Marcel 
superintended  an  emtion  of  Fableg  de  Lok- 
man, at  Cairo,  which  was  republished  in 
Paris  in  1803 ;  but  the  best  is  that  prepare 
ed  by  Caussin,  in  1818,  for  the  use  or  the 
pupils  at  the  coUige  royale.  The  editor 
of  Galland's  translation  of  the  Homa^ 
youn-Manehj  or  Fables  of  Biilpai,  is  mis^ 
taken  in  ascribing  these  Indian  fables  to 
Lokman  as  well  as  Bidpai.  The  most 
eomj^te  manuscript  of  the  fiibles  of  Lok"> 
man  is  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  in  Per^ 
nan. 

LoLXJkRDs.  (See  £<yiiM6f,  iVotcrmtief, 
and  OUeasOe.) 

LoLLf,  Antonio^  a  celebrated  violinist 
bora  17!i^  or,  according  to  some,  1740»  at 
Bemmo,  in  the  Venetian  teiritoiy.  la 
176S— 73;  he  was  in  the  service  of  tlm 
duke  of  W&rieiDbeK(^_  Bo  afkerwanta 
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irent  to  Runia,  and  hto  performance  pfeas- 
ed  the  emprees  Catharine  II  so  much,  that 
she  presented  him  with  a  bow,  on  which 
she  had  heiaelf  written  the  words,  ''This 
lx»w,  made  by  Catharine,  with  her  own 
hands,  is  intended  for  the  unequalled  LoUL" 
In  1775,  he  travelled  in  England,  France 
and  Spain.  In  Madrid,  besides  other  per- 
quintes,  he  received  SOOO  reals  from  the 
director  of  the  theatre  for  each  concert 
In  1789,  be  retunied  to  Italy,  and  died  at 
Naples,  in  1794.  LoUi  endeavored  to 
unite  the  excellenoes  of  the  schools  of 
Nardini  and  Ferrari.  He  had  acquired 
an  astonislung  focili^  on  his  instrument. 
He  WBS  called  the  nvuaical  rope-dancer. 
None  of  his  pnedecessors  had  attained 
such  perfection  on  the  finger-board ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  lost  himself  in  wild 
and  inegular  phantasies,  in  which  he  often 
neglect^  all  tune,'  so  that  the  most  prac- 
tise player  could  not  accompany  him. 
LoLHE,  Db.  (See  De  Lobne,) 
Lombard-House,  Lombard  (mons 
pietatisj  mont  de  pUu)\  a  public  institu- 
tion, at  which  every  person,  but  especially 
the  poor,  may  obtain  money  for  a  short 
time,  at  a  modente  rate  of  interest,  on  de- 
positing sufficient  pledges  (pawnsl  and 
are  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  or  hav- 
ing recouTM  to  usurers.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  Lombards  and  pawn- 
houses  is,  that  the  former  are  established 
by  public  authority,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  while  the  latter  are  established  by 
private  individuals,  for  their  own  profit 
After  a  given  time,  the  pawns,  if  not  re- 
deemed, are  sold  bv  public  auction,  and 
the  surplus,  aAer  deducting  interest  and 
costs,  is  given  to  the  former  owner ;  or,  if 
he  cannot  be  found,  retained  for  him  one 
vear.  If  he  does  not  then  appear,  the  sum 
IS  given  to  charitable  institutions.  The 
Lombard  gives  a  certificate,  skating  the  time 
of  deposit,  the  sum  reoeived,  the  name  of 
the  pawner,  the  article  pawned,  the  page  of 
the  book  in  which  it  is  entered.  The  bearer 
of  this  certificate  may  redeem  the  articles 
within  the  time  fixed,  unless  the  owner  has 
apprized  the  Lombard  that  it  was  lost,  &c. 
The  origin  of  these  establish meiits  has 
been,  with  much  probability,  referred,  by 
Dorotheus  Asciomus  (L  e.  Ji|atthew  Zim- 
inennann,  who  died  in  1639,  and  who  was 
superintendent  in  Meissen*),  to  the  time 
of  pope  Pius  II  or  Paul  II  (1464—1471). 
Barnabas  Interamnensis,  however,  a  Mi- 
norite fiiar,  established  the  first  Lombard- 
house  in  Perugia,  in  the  States  of  the 
Churcli,  before  1464,  or  in  that  year, 
*  A  sopenntendeot,  m  the  north  oT  GermaiFy, 
is  aaqperiorBBDtefttant  niinter. 


though  it  did  not  receive  pope  Paul  IPs 
cou^mation  before  1467.  A  lawyer  in 
Perugia,  Fortunatus  de  Copolis,  rendered 
much  assistance  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  Another  Lombard  was  soon  after 
erected  in  Orvieto.  In  1472,  Sixtus  IV 
confirmed  one,  established  at  Viterix),  in 
1469,  by  a  Minorite,  Franciscus  de  Viter- 
bo,  and,  in  1479,  another  at  Savona,  his 
native  place.  Lombards  were  thus  grad- 
ually established  in  almost  all  Italian  cities 
during  the«  fifieenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. (See  Beckmann's  Hisiory  of  hvoen- 
Horn,  voL  iii,  3d  part)  The  first  Lombard 
in  Germany  was  established  in  Nuiem- 
beiv,  in  1498,  with  an  imperial  privilege. 
In  me  Netherlands,  France  and  England, 
whither  the  rich  Lombard  merchants  em- 
igrated, on  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  they  lent  their 
money  for  interest;  whence  such  estab- 
lishments were,  and  still  are,  called  Lom- 
bards. In  some  large  cities  of  Europe, 
the  Lombards  are  veiy  extensive,  but  do 
not  always  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  prove.  The  follow- 
ing statistical  tables,  relative  to  the  mani  de 
pUU  in  Paris,  framed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  are  interesting,  as  they  show  that 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
can  with  difiiculty  find  the  means  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  pawn-broker,  at  some  time  of  the 
year,  though  they  are  forced  topay  usu- 
rious interest  In  the  year  1826,  there 
were  1,200,104  pledges  of  difiTerent  arti- 
cles, upon  which  the  sum  of  24,521,157 
francs  was  lent  The  number  of  pledges 
redeemed  in  the  same  year  •amounted  to 
only  1,124,221,  and  tiie  sum  to  21,569,437 
firancs;  so  that  75,883  remained  at  the 
mofU  ck  piiU ;  and  there  was  in  its  hands 
the  sum  of  2,^51,720  francs.  As  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  numi  de  pieli  not  to  lend 
more  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  value 
upon  articles  pledged, — ^though  the  law  tor 
its  formation,  dated  in  1777,  directs  that 
the  borrower  shall  receive  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  his  pledge, — we  may  estimate 
the  value  of  the  75,883  unredeemed 
pledges,  updn  wliich  nearly  3,000,000  of 
francs  were  lent,  at  12,(Au,000.  Suppos- 
ing the  sale  of  these  articles  to  be  efifected, 
and  all  the  reductions  of  excise,  registry, 
&>c^  made,  there  would  be  returned  to  the 
proprietors  of  them  the  half  of  these 
12,000,000.  It  would  result,  tiiat  6,000,000, 
at  least,  are  thus  annually  levied  upon  the 
least  affluent  class  of  society— that  which 
i^proachesthepeaiest  to  the  deacripticm 
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<if  pcnoDB  for  whom  the  iqMi  for  UMUk- 
^axy  were  created.  Independently  of 
cfaese  6,000,000,  inevitably  lost  to  the  un- 
fixtunAte  boRowen,  we  must  add  the 
intoest  of  12  per  cent  per  annum,  taken 
upon  the  24y531,137  francs  lent' by  the 
mmd  dt  pUU;  that  is  to  say,  2,9^,536 
francs,  adding  nearly  3,000,000,  which, 
with  tlie  6,000,000  akeady  spoken  o^ 
consdtute  a  total  of  9,000,000.  9,000,000, 
divided  among  437,500  inhabitants,  half 
oi  the  875,000  composing  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  capital,  give  20  francs,  20 
eemimes^  or,  omitting  dw  fraction,  20  francs 
for  each  inhabitant.  In  a  fiiinily  com- 
posed of  four  peraons,  the  average  will 
then  be  nearlv  80  francs— an  immense 
sum  for  a  &miiy  which  can  with  difficulty 
procure  daily  necessaries ! 

LoMBAHD  School.  ^See  RalUmAHj  in 
the  article  Jih%,  and  Pointing,  Higtory  qf.) 

Lombard  ^reet,  a  welE-known  spot 
in  the  ^pgantic  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  m  situated  in  the  city,  and  received 
ilB  name  from  haying  been  the  residence 
of  the  Lombards,  the  money-fenders  of 
ibnner  times,  whose  usurious  transacdons 
caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom 
in  ifae  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  the  London 
commercial  world. 

LOMBAKDS,     LONOOBARDI,    Or    LaAOO- 

BARDt  Sonae  derive  the  name  from  the 
long  hanU  or  spears,  by  which  this  nation 
is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
the  other  northern  tribes ;  others  from  the 
long  strips  of  land  {bcarde)  which  they  in- 
hamted,  on  both  sides  or  the  Elbe,  from 
LiAieburg  to  Magdeburg.  They  are  gen- 
erally considered  a  German  tribe  (but  Pau- 
lus  Djaconus  calls  them  Scandinavians), 
of  tht'  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  or  Suevi, 
which  dwelt  below  the  Isteevones.  Their 
most  ancient  seats  were  on  the  east  side 
of  tho  Elbe,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
principalis  of  Luneburg,  and  in  the  Alt- 
inariE,  or  meSardengau,  so  called,  which, 
most  probably,  takes  its  name  from  them. 
Here  Tiberius  found  them,  on  his  expedi- 
tk>n  tr.  the  Elbe,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
them.  Strabo  narrates  that  Tiberius 
strove  them  .hpyond  the  Elbe;  but  Vel- 
leius  Patercuros,  who  himself  accompa- 
nied ;he  expedition,  makes  no  mention  of 
it  The  Lombards  afterwards  appear  in 
the  Marconumnic  league,  under  filarobod- 
uu8^  with  whose  despotism  being  dissat- 
isfied, they  concluded  a  league  with  the 
ClieruscL  They  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
have  left  their  settlements  on  the  Elbe, 
9ad  to  have  sppioacfaed  nearer  the  Che- 
5« 


ruscL  The  latter  tribe,  htving  been 
weakened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  the 
Lombards  improved  the  opportunity  to 
spread  themselves  fruther,  and  humiliate 
tne  Cherusci,  took  possession  of  all  their 
settlements  north  or  the  Hartz  mountains, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  of  the  na- 
tions there.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  Ptolemy,  they  now  spread  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of 
the  former  Angrivarii,  Tubantes,  Marsi 
and  Cherusci.  They  maintained  them- 
selves in  these  territories  till  the  new 
Fnukish  confederacy,  formed  of  the  an- 
cient Cheruscan  league,  enforced  against 
them  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Cherusci, 
and,  in  all  probability,  drove  the  Lom- 
bards back  to  their  ancient  seats  on  the 
Elbe.  For  200  years,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
centurv,  they  appeared  again  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube,  and,  after  havinff  ob- 
tained a  part  of  Pannonia  fit>m  the  Greek 
emperor  Justinian  II,  aided  by  the  A  van, 
put  an  end,  under  their  king  Alboin,  in 
566,  to  the  empire  of  the  GepidaB,  in 
Transylvania.  Meeting  with  little  resist- 
ance, they  conquered,  two  years  after, 
under  the  same  king,  in  connexion  with 
20,000  emigrant  Saxons,  all  Upper  Italy 
(which  vras  now  called  the  kingdom  of  ike 
LombardSj  subsequently  Lombard^  (see 
]jombcardy\  together  with  a  gpeat  part  of 
Middle  lud^.  Their  king,  Lmtprand,  an 
able  sovereign,  fiY>m  713  to  726,  extended 
the  Lombard  dominion  in  Middle  Italy. 
But,  having  become  too  formidabfe'to 
the  popes,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  Frankish  kings,  and  Charlemagne 
took. the  Lombard  kinj^  Desiderius  pris- 
oner, in  774,  after  a  six  months'  'siege, 
in  Pavia,  and  destroyed  the  Lombard  kio^- 
dom. — (See  Henry  Leo's  History  of  Mahf^ 
vol.  1  (from  A.  D.  5^  to  1125),  m  the  Ge#- 
ckUhte  dor  EuropaUchen  Staaten,  by  Hee- 
ren  and  Uckert  (Hamburg,  1829).-r-A  polit- 
ical history  of  Italy,  and  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombards,  by  C.  Troya,  of  Naples, 
has  been  announced. 

LoMBARDT,  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  Lombards  had  conquered  a  ereat  nart 
of  Italy,  comprehended  the  wJhoTe  of  Up- 
per Italy.  At  a  later  period,  the  Austrian 
provinces  in  Italy  (the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua)  have  been  called  AvLstritm 
Lombardy.  These,  vrith  other  countries, 
were  formed  by  Bonaparte  into  the  Cisal- 
pine, then  into  the  Italian  republic,  and^ 
lastiy,  in  1805,  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy» 
and  the  name  of  Lombardy  ceased  to  be 
used.     By  the  peace  of  Parisi  in  181^ 
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Austria,  came  inlx>  ponearion  of  much 
of  that  jMut  of  Upper  Italy  Which  had 
coDitituted  the  kiii|;dom  of  Italy,  and, 
in  1815,  it  formed  of  its  Italian  provinces 
a  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In  this 
are  comprehended  the  territories  of  the 
former  republic  of  Venice  (with  the  excep-, 
tion  of  Istrla,  and  the  canton  of  Civida, 
which  are  united  to  the  new  kinsdom  of 
lllyria),  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  a  small  part  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  the  papal  territories,  and 
those  formerly  belon^^ng  to  Switzerland, 
viz.  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Chiaven- 
na.  It  is  bounded  by  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, the  Adriatic  sea,  the  Papal  States, 
Modena,  Parma  and  Sardinia,  it  contains 
17,600  square  miles,  and  4,176,000  mhab- 
itants,  among  whom  are  66,500  Germans, 
5600  Jews,  and  some  Greeks.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Tagliamento,  the  Piave, 
the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  the  Po,  Ticino, 
Mincio  and  Adda.  The  principal  lakes 
are  those  of  Como,  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Garda.  Its  ca- 
nals are  also  numerous.  The  country  is, 
for  the  most  part,  level,  but  towards  the 
north)  it  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  the  west  of  Padua,  lie  the  Eugane- 
an  mountains,  mosdy  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  from  1700  to  1800  feet  in  height 
This  province  is,  in  most  parts,  well  culti- 
vated, and  resembles  a  garden.  The  cli- 
mate is  cool  in  the  northern  districts,  near 
the  Alps ;  but  is,  in  the  remaining  parts, 
warm,  mild  and  healthy,  although  not  free 
from  fi'osts  in  winter;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  olive, 
orange,  citrons,  and  other  tender  plants,  as 
well  as  the  vineyards,  are  injured  by  the 
cold,  and  the  rivers  frozen.  Even  the 
lagoons  at  Venice  are  sometimes  frozen  so 
hfurd,  that  you  may  walk  a  considerable 
distance,  or  even  drive  carriages,  upon 
them.  The  animals  of  the  country  are 
neat  catde,  tolerable  horses,  sheep  with 
coarse  wool,  numerous  birds  and  fish. 
The  silk-worm  is  also  raised.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  very  productive  in 
maize,  and  other  species  of  grain,  legu- 
minous plants,  gaitien  fruits,  fiax,  &c. 
Lands  that  are  swampy  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  of  which  part  is 
consumed  in  the  countiy,  aiMl  park  ex- 
ported to  Germany.  The  production  of 
oil  and  wine  is  also  much  attended  to. 
Besides  the  fniitB  above-named,  chesmuts, 
almonds,  figs,  and  many  other  finits, 
^w  here.  A  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  figs,  oranges  and  citrons.  The 
mineral  kingdam  jj^oducee  iron,  copper, 


mBib]e,BB]t  There  are  some  mmeralwB* 
ten.  Manufactures  no  longer  sustain  the 
rank  which  they  once  held :  the  principal 
are  those  of  glass,  silk  and  iron.  The  pro- 
duction and  manufiusture  of  silk  are  at" 
tended  to  throughout  the  country.  All 
kinds  of  silk  stufiBs,  ribbons,  hose  and 
sewing-^ilk  are  exported.  The  manufiio- 
ture  of  glass  at  Venice  and  Murano  was 
once  important,  and  their  mirrors  much 
celebrated ;  and,  even  now,  artificial 
pearls,  and  glass  work  of  all  kinds,  are  ex- 
ecuted in  great  perfection.  The  manufiu^ 
tories  of  steel  and  iron  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  Brescia,  where  many  fire-arma, 
sabres,  knives,  &C.,  are  made.  The  man* 
u&cmre  of  woollens  has  much  declined. 
The  gold  and  silver  works  at  Venice  and 
Milan  are  celebrated;  porcelain,  pottery, 
carpets,  paper,  many  articles  of  luxury,  as 
masks,  artificial  flowers,  pomatum,  con* 
fectionary,  jperfumes,  sausages^  candied 
fruits,  vernucelli,  and  Parmesan  cheese^ 
are  also  produced.  Cremona  is  noted  for 
her  violins,  flutes,  lutes,  &c.  The  exports 
exceed  the  imports  in  value.  This  coun- 
try is  dependent  upon  the  Austrian  gOT- 
emment,  but,  in  April,  1815,  the  emperor 
gave  it  a  coitstitution.  (See  article  Cm- 
stittdwn,  vol.  iii,  p.  468.)  It  is  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Milan,  and  is 
divided  into  the  governments  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.  The  administration 
of  each  b  intrusted  to  a  governor  and  a 
council,  dependent  upon  the  highest  au- 
thorities at  Vienna.  The  government  of 
Lombardy  contains  nearly  2,200,000  in- 
habitants, on  8270  square  miles  of  territo- 
ry, and  its  capital  is  Milan.  Venice  is  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  which  contains  2,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, upon  9330  square  miles.  The  sub- 
divisions are  called  delegations.  With  the 
authorities  are  connected  permanent  col- 
leges, composed  of  individuals  fi:x>m  vari- 
ous classes. 

LoMENiE  nE  Bkieitne,  Stephen  Chariest 
cardinal,  archbishop  and  minister  of  state 
in  France,  born  at  Paris,  in  1727,  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profi3SBion,  in  which  hia 
active  spirit,  and  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  coimexionfi^  enabled  him  to  rise 
repidly,  although  his  oonnqpon  with  the 
free-thinkerB  of  the  age  (IKAlembert,  Mo- 
rellet,  &c.)  could  not  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  the  court  and  the  cleivy.  In 
1754,  he  published^  with  Tur^t,  Le  Om- 
ciliateuryou  Lettres  dSmEed^nasUque  d  tm 
Metgisbratf  which  was  intended  to  quiet 
the  difficulties  tiien  existing  between  the 
parliament  and  clergy,  and  which  was 
afterwards  fievend  times  republidied  bj 
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Dt  de  Nemoom,  and  olh- 
en.  In  lt58,  lie  ifas  at  Rome,  in  the  car 
pachy  of  conckvist  of  cardinal  de  Luynea, 
in  the  conclaTe  idiich  laiaed  Clement 
Xni  to  the  papal  throne.  In  176Q,  he 
waa  ^>poinled  bishop  of  Condom,  and, 
three  years  after,  received  the  archbish- 
opric of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he 
obcained  the  praise  of  those  who  were 
oppoeed  to  the  old  hierarehical  and  monk- 
ish establisbmentB.  While  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  or  |he 
monasteries,  he  was  liberal  in  assisting 
all  who  were  in  need;  he  caused  the  Gar 
ronne  to  be  united  with  the  canal  of  Car- 
aman,  by  a  lateral  canal,  which  still  bears 
his  name;  he  established  institutions  for 
education,  also  hoqiitals,  and  several 
scholarBhipB  at  the  militafy  school  at  Tou- 
louse. In  1770,  he  was  made  a  member 
uf  the  academy,  and,  when  Beaumont, 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  died,  he'  would 
have  obtained  that  elevated  situation,  but 
for  his  attempts  at  a  general  reform  of  the 
monasteries,  which  the  bigots  at  court 
could  not  forgive.  At  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  diwMmtents  in  France,  Brienne 
was  among  the  most  active.  He  was  the* 
first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  admin- 
istration of  Calonne;  and,  after  the  dis- 
mission of  that  minister,  the  partisans  of 
Biienne  induced  Louis  XVI  to  place  him, 
as  his  successor,  at  the  head  of  the 
finances.  His  brother,  the  coimt  de  Bri- 
enne, was,  at  the  same  time  (1787],  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.  The  new  nnan- 
cier  certainly  fell  short  of  the  most  mode- 
rate expectations ;  and,  if  some  excuse  is 
£>uiid  for  him  in  the  almost  inextricable 
conftjsion  which  reigned  in  the  aftairs 
of  France  at  this  period,  still  his  warmest 
defenders  must  allow  that,  for  once,  at 
least  they  were  deceived  in  him.  The 
conuiRon  increased  daily,  and  the  minis- 
ter, whose  ambition  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  prime  minister,  at  this  storm  v  pe- 
riod, showed  himself  destitute  of  ability 
and  resources.  Complaints  were  soon 
raised  agamst  him  on  all  sides,  and,  in 
August,  1788,  the  king  found  himself 
compelled  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  appoint 
Necker  in  his  place ;  who,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  ^is  himself  unable  to  quell 
the  storm.  Brienne  had'previoualv  been 
nominated  archbishop  of  Sens^  in  place  of 
the  cardinal  De  Luyne8,and,  to  console  him 
fi>r  the  loss  of  his  pl^use  as  minister,  Louis 
gave  him  some  abbeys,  and  obtained  for 
him,  firam  fius  VI,  a  cardinal's  hat 
Bri^me  also  took  a  journey  to  Italy,  but 
without  visiting  Rome,  and  returned,  in 
1790,  to  France,  to  make  anangementB 


ibr  the  settlement  of  his  debt^  whicli,  not* 
withstandinff  his  immense  income,  were 
•o  considerwle  as  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
pose of  a  portkxi  of  his  valuable  librar}*. 
The  cardtnol  dk  Lomime^  as  he  was  now 
called,  took  the  oath  prescribed  to  thie 
c^gy  by  the  constitution,  and,  in  Marrh, 
1791,  he  asked  his  dismisaion  fix>m  the 
college  of  cardinals— «  fitvor  which  Pius 
willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  hoped, 
by  this  step,  to  save  himself  fitim  the  Jier- 
secutions  of  the  revolutionary  party;  but 
he  was  arrested  at  Sens,  in  November, 
1793,  was  releaeed,  and,  subsequent!}, 
acain  arrested,  and,  upon  the  morning  of 
Feb.  16, 1794,  was  fi>und  dead  in  his  pris- 
on. The  ill  treatment  and  abuse  which 
he  had  suffered  fix>m  his  brutal  guards, 
together  with  an  indifreetion,  had  lnt>ught 
on  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  ase. — His  brother,  the 
minister  of  war,  Athanasius  Louis  Marie 
de  Lom^nie,  count  de  Brienne, — ^whose 
successor  in  the  ministry  vras  De  la  Tour 
du  Pin, — ^fell,  the  same  year,  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  There  is  an  Ortd- 
sonJwUbre  du  Daupkm  (Paris,  1766),  by 
the  cardinal  de  Brienne. 

LoMOROsoFF,  Michael  Wasilowitz ;  the 
creator  of  the  modem  poetical  language 
of  his  country,  and  the  fiither  of  Russian 
literature ;  bom  in  171 1,  near  Cholmogory, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  in  the 
village  of  Denissowritaia,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1625, 
through  the  infiuence  of  NeophytHB, 
bishop  of  Archanflel.  His  father  was  a 
fisherman,  whom  ne  assisted  in  his  labors 
for  the  support  of  the  famtly.  In  winter 
a  dcigyman  taught  him  to  read.  A  poet- 
ical spirit  and  a  love  of  knowledge  were 
awakened  in  the  boy  by  the  sinking  of  the 
psalms  at  church,  and  the  readmg  of  the 
Bible.  Without  having  received  any  in- 
stmction,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  cele- 
brating die  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
great  deeds  of  Peter  I,  in  songs  similar  to 
Uiose  of  David.  But,  hearing  that  there 
was  a  school  at  Moscow,  in  which  schol- 
ars were  instmcted  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man and  French,  he  secretly  left  his 
father's  bouse,  and  went  to  the  capital  to 
seek  that  mstmction  which  his  inquisitive 
spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Aaev,  and,  in  1734,  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished academy  of  literature  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  studied  natural  science 
and  mathematics.  Two  years  later,  he 
went  to  Germany,  studied  mathematics 
under  Christian  Wolf,  in  Maihurg,  read 
the  German  poets,  and  studied  the  art  of 
mining,  at  Freybeig.    On  his  jouinqr  to 
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Brunswick,  be  was  sdzed  by  Prunan 
recniitineofficenyaDd  obliged  to  enter  tbe 
service ;  but,  having  made  his  escape,  he 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  to  St. 
Petersburj^  (^741),  where  lie  received  a 
situoUon  m  the  academy,  and  was  made 
director  of  the  mineraloffical  cabinet. 
Soon  after,  he  published  his  nrst  celebrated 
ode  (on  tbe  Turkish  war  and  the  victorv 
of  Pultawa).  The  empress  Elizabeth 
made  him  professor  of  chemistry  (1745), 
and,  in  1752,  he  received  the  phvilese  of 
establishing  a  manufactory   fijt   colored 

C*  8  beads,  &c.  As  he  had  been  the 
to  encourage  an  attempt  at  mosaic 
work  in  Rusaa,  the  government  confided 
to  him  the  direction  of  two  large  pictures 
in  mosaic,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  Peter  I.  In  1760,  the  gymnasiums 
and  the  university  were  put  under  his 
inspection;  and,  in  1764,  he  was  made 
counsellor  of  state.  He  died  April  4, 
1765.  Catharine  II  caused  his  remains  to 
be  deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the  mo- 
nastic church  of  saint  Alexander  NewskL 
Besides  odes  and  other  lyric  pieces,  he 
wrote  Petreide^  a  heroic  poem  on  Peter  I, 
In  two  cantos,  which  is  the  best  work  of^ 
the  kind  that  Russia  has  yet  produced. 
Lomonosoff  also  wrote  a  Russian  grammar, 
and  several  works  on  mineralogy,  metal- 
lurgy and  chemistiy.  His  Grammar,  and 
his  Sketch  of  Russian  History,  have  been 
translated  intd  German  and  French.  The 
Russian  academy  published  his  works  in 
6  vols.,  4to.  (2d  edit,  1604,  3  vols.).  Ad- 
miral Tschitschagoffhas  written  a  Life  of 
Lomonosoff  (See  Bowring's  i^tunon  j^ti- 


LoMus,  in  Indian  mythology ;  the  first 
beinff  created  by  Brama,  which,  to  give 
itself  up  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things,  buried  itself  in  the  earth, 
and  whose  ufe  will  last  longer  even  than 
that  of  Brama.  In  order  to  indicate  the 
enormous  duration  of  the  life  of  Lomus, 
the  Indians  say,  that  Lomus  has  a  body 
more  than  90  miles  long,  covered  with 
hair.  Each  time  that  a  Brama  dies,  who 
lives  960  days,  each  day  being  equal  to 
4320  human  years,  Lomus  pulls  out  a 
single  hair  fiom  hi^  body ;  and  when,  at 
last,  all  the  hairs  are  gone,  and  even  Vish- 
nu and  Mahadeva  have  ceased  to  live,  then 
the  whole  universe  is  dissolved,  and  all 
returns  to  chaos,  so  that  nothing  remains 
but  the  eternal,  original  being ;  because 
with  the  last  hair  Lomus  also  <&es. 

Loir,  or  hvs ;  a  Gothic  word,  sijniifying 
loood    liontUm  has  been  derived  from  it. 

LoHDOir,  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empiie,  ataiidain  laL  5Pdr  N.,  and  k>n. 


5f  2fff'  W.  fiom  the  obsenratoiy  at  Green- 
wich. It  is  situated  about  00  miles  west 
fiom  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
the  mean  width  of  which,  at  London,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  average 
depth  about  12  feet  The  northern  bank 
slopes  gendy  upward,  and  its  soil  is  chief- 
ly eravel  and  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand.  On  the  southern  side,  the  sur- 
face is  almost  uniformly  flat.  The  build- 
ings on  the  northero,  or  Middlesex  shore, 
follow  the  natural  bend  of  the  river,  and 
rise  somewhat  amphitheatricaUy,  from  east 
to  west,  stretching  northward,  on  an  aver- 
age length,  to  three  miles  fix>m  the  river ; 
and  those  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side, 
forming  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  pene- 
trate southward  to  an  extent  varying  from 
one  to  three  miles.  The  length  of  this 
vast  aggregate,  firom  east  to  west,  i.  e. 
from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Mile  Eiid  or 
Poplar,  may  be  taken  at  seven  miles  and  a 
half.  Its  circumference  may  be  estimated 
at  30  miles ;  and  its  area,  extending  over 
11,520  square  acres,  of  which  the  river 
occupies  1120,  is  about  20  miles.  Fashion 
and  convenience  have  united  to  furnish 
various  modes  of  designating  the  sevenii 
parts  of  this  colossal  mass.  Thus  the 
ideal  line,  which  is  progressively  mov- 
iDg  more  and  more  westerly,  sepa- 
rates the  world  of  fashion,  or  the  West 
End,  from  the  world  of  business.  The 
city,  so  called,  includes  the  most  ancient 
and  central  divimon  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  rapidly  being  depopulated;  as  the 
chief  traders  and  merchants  occupy  mere- 
ly counting-houses  and  warehouses  in  the 
city,  and,  m  proportion  as  wealth  accu- 
mulates, flow  towards  tbe  western  regions 
of  fashion.  In  the  East  End  are  ^und 
the  docks  and  warehouses  connected  with 
ship-building  and  commerce,  and  every 
collateral  branch  of  naval  traffic  South- 
wark,  or  the  Borough,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  the  trans  TS>enm  of 
London,  abounds  with  huge  manu&cto- 
ries,  breweries,  iron-founderies,  class- 
houses,  &c.  It  is  the  abode  chiefly  of 
workmen,  laborers,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  but  interspersed  with  some 
considerable  buildings,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  charitable  foundations  The  city  of 
Westminster,  including  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  the  law  courts,  royal  pal- 
aces, and  many  government  ofllces,  may 
be  defflffnated  as  the  Court  End  of  Lon- 
don. The  remaining;  portion  can  haidlT 
be  clasBified,  or  specifically  denominated. 
It  is  a  nondescript  accumulation  of 
streets,  crescentt,  polygons,  terraces  and 
squares^  occupying  the  nortbem  poitioQa 
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of  the  nMtropoBi^  akng  the  fine  of  the 
new  road.  On  llie  nearest  computation, 
at  the jpraent  day  (1830),  London  con- 
nana  80  aquaree  and  about  9000  8treett^ 
lanea|,iowB,aOey8,courti,&c.;  the  bouaea 
in  which  are  said  to  amount  to  170,000. 
The  pariiamenta^  oennia  of  1821,  the 
bteat  authentic  document  to  which  we 
can  refer,  foixuahee  the  following  particu- 
1am  of  ita  poputation : 

London  within  the  walk, 56,174 

London  without  the  walk,  .  .  .  69^ 
Weatminster  and  its  fibertiefl^  .  182,065 

Soutbwaik, 85,905 

Finabuiy  Division,  exclusive  of 
Friam,  Bamet,  Finchley, 
Honieey  and   Stoke-New- 

ington, 110,137 

Holbom  Division, 276,630 

Parish  of  Bermondsey, 25^235 

Parish  of  Lambeth, 57,638 

Parish  of  Nevrincton  Butts,  .  .  33,047 

Pteish  of  Rotbertiitbe, 12,523 

Tower  Division, 291,650 

Total,  1,200,274 

An  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  with 
great  reffularity.  The  carriage-road  is 
either  laid  with  cubes  of  granite,  accurate- 
ly jointed  and  embedded  in  clay,  or  else 
Maea^tmaed.  Macadamizing  is  greatly 
in  vogue  in  the  squares  and  wider  outlets 
of  the  West  End,  but  it  seems  to  have 
fidled  in  the  narrower  and  more  cart- 
trodden  streets  of  the  city.  The  number, 
variety  and  magnificence  of  the  squares 
in  London  deserve  a  cursory  notice.  The 
largest  square  in  London  is  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields^  its  area  being  computed  equal  to 
770  feet  square ;  but,  the  tide  of  fashion 
having  long  set  westward,  this  sauare  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  members  of  the  legal 
profenon.  The  college  of  surgeons 
ferms  a  prominent  object  on  the  southern 
side,  and  the  eastern  is  adorned  (with  the 
intervention  of  a  garden)  by  the  range 
called  atone  bmldingSj  part  of  Lincok's 
Inn.  Russell  square  is  nearly  equilateral, 
eadi  side  being  about  670  feet  long.  The 
houses  are  spacious.  It  communicates 
with  Bloomsbury  square  by  a  street,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  which  is  a  colossal 
bnmze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford, 
by  Westmacott,  opposite  to  which,  at  the 
aouthem  end,  is  a  similar  statue  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  by  the  same  artist  Belgrave 
square,  begun  on  the  estate  of  earl  Orosve- 
nor,  at  Pimlico,  in  1825,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  architectural  decoration. 
The  squares  chiefly  distinguished  by  rea- 
denoesof  the  nobihty  are  Beridey,  Caven- 


diab,  Chtwvenor,  Hanover,  St.  Jamais 
Manchester  and  Portman  squares.  With* 
in  the  fast  seven  yeaifl^  the  use  of  coal  gas^ 
inatead  of  oil,  in  Kghtinff  tiie  streets  and 
public  edificea  of  London,  has  become 
almost  universaL  The  consumption  of 
coak^  by  three  of  the  gas  companies, 
amounts  to  32,700  chaldrons  per  annum, 
and  their  len^  of  main  pipe  extenda 
nearly  200  nules,  communicatinjif  with 
more  than  40,000  lamps.  There  is  not  a 
street,  lane  or  alley,  in  thk  vast  metropo- 
lilE^  which  is  not  perforated,  so  to  speiaJc, 
virith  arched  excavations.  Every  house 
communicates,  by  one  or  more  draina, 
with  the  main  sewers,  which  again  emptv 
themselves  into  laroer  tunnels,  and  uJU- 
mately  into  the  Thames,  London  is 
plentifullT,  though  not  very  purely,  sup- 
pled with  water.  The  New  River  com- 
.fUny  was  incorporated  under  James  I,,  in 
1619.  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  a  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  I^ndon,  after  many  obsoruo- 
tions,  succeeded  in  conveving  a  stream 
from  a  spring  at  Chadwell,  near  Ware, 
20  miles  from  London,  by  a  devious 
coune  of  40  miles  in  kngth,  terminating 
in  two  capacious  basins,  which  cover  five 
acres,  and  average  10  feet  in  depth.  These 
reservoirs  are  85  feet  above  low-water 
mark ;  but,  by  means  of  siphons  and  steam- 
engines,  water  can  be  raised  60  feet  above 
that  level  It  k  chiefly  conveyed  by 
main  and  branch  pipes  of  cast  metaJ, 
which  communicate 'With  the  houses  by 
leaden  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  to- 
tal supply  to  177,100  houses,  k  28,774,000 
SJlons  per  day.  M.  Dupin  observes,  that 
e  water  distributed  by  one  of  these  com- 
panies (the  New  River  company)  costs 
Uie  consumer  about  2d,  for  eveiy  6300 
pints ;  and  that  the  system  of  pipes,  for 
water  and  gas  lighting  joindy,  stretches 
out  in  a  line  exceeding  400  leagues  in 
extent,  beneath  the  pavement  of  London. 
Fuel  k  sufiicientiy  anundant,  but  extrava- 
gantly dear,  in  London.  Coals  can  be 
brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
for  comparatively  moderate  cost  But  by 
certain  local  reipilations,  there  are  enor- 
mous duties  levied  on  all  coals  coining  to 
the  port  of  London ;  and  duties,  amount- 
ing i^ost  to  contraband,  on  coak  con- 
veyed by  inland  navigation  or  otherwise 
The  average  price  of  coak  in  London, 
veinterand  stftnmer,  is,  to  the  consumer, 
about  409.  per  chaldron  of  281  cwt. 
About  2,000,000  chaldrons  per  annum  are 
consumed  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and, 
considering  the  vast  supplies  required  for 
the  steam-engines  and  manufiicturee  of 
Lond<»i,  perhape  neariy  two  think  of  that 
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qoanti^  are  denied  to  the  metropolb 
alone.  The  code  brought  to  the  Loodon 
maiket  are  chiefly  fiom  Newcaatle,  in 
Noithumberiand,'in  coasting  veaeele,  to 
the  number  of  4500.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
in  London,  baa  been  calculated  as  below : 

Oxen,  .  .  .  160,000 -\  a««„.iw««w 
Shee^  .  .  1,500000  (^rft"*^Sida 
CakS, .  .  .    21 000  (  ^^^f^^^^ 
HogT.  ..    20;000)    "M^ketonly. 
Milk,    .  .  8,000,000  gallons. 
Butter,.  .  .  .  11,000  tons. 
Cheese,  .  .  .  13,000    " 
Wheat,   .   1,000,000     quarters,     of 
which  four  fifths,  made  into  bread, 
form  .   15,000,000  quartern  loaves. 

By  a  return  from  the  com  exchange,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  British  and 
foreign  com  and  flour  in  bond,  on  the  Is^ 
June,  1630,  was  as  follows: 

Wheat, 295,107  quarters. 

Oats, 430,332       « 

Flour, 173,059  cwts. 

Foreign  ditto: 

Wheat, 21,129  quarters. 

Oats, 13,343      « 

The  value  of  poultry,  annually  consumed^ 
amounts  to  neaiiy  £80,000,  exclusive  of 
^ime,  the  supply  of  which  is  variable. 
The  principal  market  for  live  catde  is 
at  Smithfield,  held  every  Monday  and 
Thursday.  The  markets  for  country- 
killed  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  are  Lead- 
enhall  (where  skins  and  leather,  also,  are 
exclusively  sold) ;  Newgate,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  and  Fleet 
(now  Farringdon)  market,  rebuilt  on  a 
large  scale,  and  opened  in  1829.  The 
supply  of  fruit  ana  ve^tables  is  equally 
abundant  The  chief^  mart  is  Covent 
carden,  where  ranges  of  handsome  shops 
have  lately  been  erected  on  the  estate  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  There  are  at  least 
2000  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
London,  continually  under  spade-culdva- 
tion  as  kitchen-gardens ;  which,  by  judi- 
cious management,  yield  an  interminable 
succession  of  valuable  esculents.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  the  cost  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  consumed  annually  in  London, 
exceeds  £1,000,000  steriing.  The^it- 
gardens,  exclusive  of  thoee  belonging  to 
private  yesidences,  are  compBted  to  occu- 
py about  3000  acres,  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  Sumy  and  Middlesex. 
Few  cities  are  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  fish  of  every  description  and  ouality. 
Turbot  ahd  brill  of  the  flnest  ouahly  are 
procured  from  the  coast  of  Holland;  sal- 


moa  in  profusion  from  the  great  riven  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  occasionally, 
from  the  Thaines ;  mackerel, '  codfish, 
lobsters  and  oystecES  from  the  river  mouth. 
A  calculation  makes  the  supply  of  fish  at 
Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1828,  as  follows : 

Fresh  salmon, ....  45,446 

Plaice,  skate,  &c.,   .  50,754  bushels. 

Turbot, 87,958 

Cod  (fresh), 447,130 

Herrings, 3,336,407 

Haddocks, 483,493 

Mackerel,  ....  3,076,700 
Lobsters, 1,954,600 

And  the  number  of  fishing-vessels  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  this  supply,  was 
registered,  in  the  same  year,  at  3827. 
The  consumption  of  ale  and  porter  may 
be  estimated  from  the  foltowing  facts: 
^It  appears  by  the  annual  statement  of  the 
London  brewers,  for  die  year  ending  July 
5, 1830,  tliat  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed 
by  the  ten  principal  houses,  amounted, 
to  1,077,285  barrels.  The  ale  annually 
brewed,  by  the  six  princii)al  ale-brewers, 
amounts  to  about  80,000  barrels.  Still 
the  consumption  of  malt  liquor  has  de- 
creased within  the  last  three  years ;  for,  in 
1827,  the  quantity  returned,  by  the  ten 
principal  brewers,  was  1,129,7^2  barrels. 
The  decrease  is  owin^,  perhaps,  partly  to 
the  deteriorated  quali^'';  for  it  appears, 
that,  while  the  quantity  actually  brewed 
throughout  England  amounted,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  to  6,170,000  barrels,  tiie 
actual  quantity  of  malt  used  decreased 
annually  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But, 
besides  this,  the  comparative  cheapness, 
and  more  rapid  excitation  produced  by 
ardent  spirits,  especially  that  deleterious 
compound  callea  English  gin,  have  in- 
duced the  most  destructive  habits  of  in- 
temperance among  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  about  11,000  public 
houses,  i.  e.  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer 
and  8()irituous  liquors,  in  London  alone, 
averaging  a  profit  of  20  to  30  per  cent 
upon  the  property  vested  in  them.  The 
total  consumption  of  gin,  in  London,  has 
risen,  during  the  last  two  yeai-s,  front 
12,000,000  to  24,000,000  gallons!  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  London 
is  considerablv  above  that  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  Middlesex,  or  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  is  geDerally  humid,  liable  to 
sudden  variations,  and,  occasionally,  to 
fo^  of  extraordinary  density  during  the 
winter  months.  The  mean  tempemture 
is  51^  9^  Fahrenheit  The  extreme  range 
of  the  thennometer  may  be  taken  in  Jan- 
uaiy,  1795,  when  it  rank  to  38°  bek)w 
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zero,  and  in  July,  1808,  when  it  rose  to 
94^  in  the  shade.  The  barometer  aver- 
figes  29^  inches.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  metropolis,  viz.  the  city  of  Westmin- 
ster and  the  borough  of  Southwarfc,  is 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  water-marfc. 
The  soil,  in  general  sound  and  dry,  the 
sewers  and  draios,  which  convey  awav  all 
impurities,  the  broad  tide-current  of  the 
Thames,  the  wholesome  and  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  and  the  precautions 
for  cleanliness,  combine  to  render  London, 
perhaps,  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the 
world.  The  average  duration  of  human 
life  has  increased  with  the  improvements 
in  domestic  economy,  insomuch  that  the 
fates  of  premiums  on  iife-iusurances  have 
universally  been  lowered.  The  diseases 
of  London  are  in  nowise  peculiar  to  it  as 
a  city.  Those  of  a  cutaneous  nature  are 
comparativelv  nire.  Many  result  from 
die  nature  oi  the  employment,  in  manu- 
&ctures  of  various  kmds ;  others  are  the 
of&pring  of  intemperance.  The  annual 
mortality  in  London,  which,  in  the  year 
1700,  was  as  1  in  25,  may  now  be  taken 
at  1  in  40  persons.  The  number  of 
registered  births  amounted,  in  the  year 
endhig  Dec.  15,  1839,  to,  males  13,764 ; 
females,  ]dy354 ;  total,  27,1 18.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  burials,  in  the  same  year, 
was,  males,  12,015;  females,  11,509;  to- 
tal, 23,524.  The  table  of  baptisms  does 
not  include  the  children  of  Dissenters 
from  the  establishment  It  was  stated,  in 
a  meeting  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  grand  national  cemetry,  in  Lon- 
don, tlmt  the  annual  interments  amounted 
to  about  40^000. — Ciml  gwemment.  The 
chief  civic  officer  of  London  is  the  lord 
mayor,  annually  elected  from  among  the 
aldermen  on  the  2^h  September.  The 
powers  and  privileges  of  this  officer  are 
very  extensive.  The  court  of  aldermen 
consists  of  26  members.  They  are  chosen 
for  life  by  the  householders  of  the  26 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  each 
being  the  representiciveof  a  several  ward. 
They  are  properly  tli-}  subordinate  gov- 
ernors of  their  respective  wards,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  preside 
in  the  courts  of  Wardmote  for  the  redress 
of  minor  grievances,  removing  nuisances, 
&C.,  assisted  by  one  or  more  deputies, 
nominated  by  them  from  the  coAimon 
council  of  the  respective  wards.  Such  as 
have  filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  be- 
come justices  of  the  quorum,  and  all 
ocfaeiB  are  justices  of  die  peace  within  the 
city.  The  sheriffi,  two  in  number,  are 
annually  chosen  by  the  livery,  or  general 
aasembly  of  the  fieemen  of  I^ndon. 
YQim  vin.  6 


When  once  elected,  they  are  eompeOed 
to  serve,  under  a  penahy  of  £400.  The 
common  council  is  a  court  consistiiig  of 
240  representatives,  returned  by  25  of  the 
wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  ex- 
tent; tiie  26th,  or  Bridgt  Ward  mthaut^ 
being  represented  by  an  alderman.  The 
flenml  business  of  this  court  is  to  legis- 
late for  the  internal  government  of  the 
city,  its  police,  revenues,  &c.  It  is  Con- 
vened only  on  sununons  from  the^ord 
mayor,  who  is  an  integral  member  of  the 
court,  as  are  the  aldermen  also.  The 
decisions  are,  as  in  other  assemblies,  de- 
pendent on  a  majority  of  voices.  The 
recorder  is  ^nerally  a  barrister  of  emi- 
nence, appomted,  for  life,  by  the  lonl 
mayor  and  aldermen,  as  principal  assist- 
ant and  adviser  to  the  civic  magistracy, 
and  one  of  the  iustices  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, for  which  services  he  is  remune- 
rated with  a  salaiy  of  £2000  per  annum 
from  the  city  revenues.  The  subordinate 
officers  are  the  chamberiain,  town  clerk, 
common  sergeant,  city  remembrancer, 
swonl  bearer,  &c.  The  livery  of  London 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  members  of  tho 
several  city  companies,  of  which  there  are 
91,  embracing  the  various  trades  of  the 
metropolis.  They  constitute  the  elective 
body,  in  whom  resides  the  election,  not 
only  of  all  the  civil  officers,  but  also  of  the 
four  members  who  represent  the  city  in 
parliament  The  local  jurisdiction  of 
Westminster  is  partiy  vested  in  civil,  partly 
in  ecclesia^cal  officers.  The  high  stew- 
ard has  an  under-steward,  who  officiates 
for  him.  Next  in  dignity  and  office  are 
the  high  bailiff  and  the  deputy  bailifi^ 
whose  autborit^r  resembles  that  of  a  sheriff^ 
in  summoning  juries  and  acting  as  return- 
ing officers  at  tlie  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  of  whom  the  city  of  West- 
minster returns  two.  These  officere  are 
chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, and  appointed  for  life.  The 
borough  of  Southwark  is  one  of  the  city 
wards,  and  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
Without.  It  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lord  mayor.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bera  to  parliament  The  military  force 
supplied  by  London  comprises  two  regi- 
ments of  militia,  amounting  to  2200  men, 
whom  the  city  is  authorized  to  raise  by 
ballot;  the  officere  being  appointed  by  the 
commissionere  of  the  king's  lieutenancy 
for  the  city  of  London,  according  to  a 
parliamentary  act  in  1794.  The  year 
1829  wimessed  the  almost  entire  remoidel- 
ing  of  the  ancient  system  of  police  and 
nightiy  watch.  These  latter  guardians 
of  the  public  were  heretofore  appointed 
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by  the  wvcral  vnadB  in  the  city  diicriety 
and  by  the  puoehid  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  But  a  recent  act 
of  DariiamentestalMiBhed  a  body  of  metro- 
politan poiicey  diviaioned  and  d]8cii>lined 
somewhat  like  the  gens  fParmarie  of 
France,  and  subjectea  to  the  control  of  a 
board,  consisting  of  three  commisBioneis, 
who  superintend  and  are  responsible  for 
all  acts  of  their  inferiors.  The  metropolis 
beinf  subdivide  into  sections,  each  has  a 
station  or  watch-house,  and  a  company 
<^  poUce,  consisting  of  1  superintendent, 
4  inspectc»B,  16  sergeants,  and  144  police 
constables.  They  are  dressed  in  a  blue 
semi-military  unifi>rm,  and  are  on  duty  at 
all  hours,  night  and  day.  This  new  police 
commenced  its  duties,  in  several  of  the 
parishes  of  Westminster,  on  Sept  29, 1829, 
and  is  becoming  gradually  extended  to 
the  other  districts.  The  present  number 
employed  is  estimated  at  5000  men.  But 
the  city  retains  its  special  establishments, 
under  the  control  of  its  own  magistracy. 
It  comprises  morshalmen,  day  and  night 
patrols,  constables,  watchmen  and  street- 
keepers,  altogether  amounting  to  800  or 
900  men,  appointed  by  the  several  wards. 
The  principal  city  police  offices  are  at  the 
Mansion  house  and  Guildhall,  where 
aldermen  preside  in  rotation.  In  the  dis- 
tricts not  virithin  the  ci^  jurisdiction,  there 
are  eight  different  omces,  presided  over 
by.  27  magistrates,  usually  selected  from 
among  the  banisters.  There  are  also  100 
foot-patrols,  and,  in  winter,  54  horse- 
patrols,  the  fi>rmer  continually,  the  latter 
onl^  by  niffht,  protecting  the  streets  and 
environs  of  the  metropoOs.  Independent 
of  these  is  the  Thames  pohce,  established 
in  1796,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  connected  with  the  shipping, 
from  Vauxhall  bridge  to  Woolwich.  The 
chief  office  is  at  Wapping,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  estabhshment  may  be 
estimated,  ly  considering  that  there  are 
upwards  of  13,000  vessels  of  various  ozes 
engi^§;ed  on  this  river,  annually  dischanr- 
ing  and  receiving  more  than  SfiOOflSO 
packaffes  of  goods  of  every  description* 
The  chief  prison  for  criminals  is' Newgate 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  common  gaol 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  number 
of  its  inmates  varies  from  900  to  350.  The 
Coinpter  is  situated  in  Giltspur  street,  close 
to  Newgate,  and  destined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vagrants  and  persons  committed 
previous  to  examination,  or  as  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  or  imprisoimient 
Clerkenwell  prison,  in  Spafields^  receives 
prisQDem  of  every  description,  fi>r  the 


county  of  Middlesesc*  Its  trerupe  num- 
ber of  inmates  is  about  200.  'Ae  Fleet 
prison,  in  what  was  lately  Fleet  market,  is ' 
a  receptacle  for  debton  and  persons  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  called  contend  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  It  is  intended  to 
remove  this  nuisance,  and  to  build  a  sub- 
stitute in  St  George's  fields,  in  the  Bor- 
ough. The  prison  usuaUy  contains  250 
indwellers,  and  keeps  ward  of  about  GO 
out-patients,  i.  e.  prisonera  privileged  to 
live  vnthin  the  rules.  The  King's  Bench 
prison  is  a  spacious  gaol  for  debtors  and 
minor  criminals.  It  has  about  200  sepa- 
rate apartments.  The  other  prisons  of 
note  are  in  South  wark,  viz.  Horsemonger 
lane  or  the  Surrey  county  gaol,  appro- 
priated to  felons  and  debton;  the  Bor- 
ough Compter,  for  various  classes  of 
ofiendera ;  the  New  Bridewell,  erected  in 
1829,  near  Bethlehem  hospital,  as  a  house 
of  correction.  In  which  the  prisonera  are 
chiefiy  employed  at  the  tread-mill;  and 
the  Marahalsea  prison,  in  Blackraan  street, 
for  persons  committed  by  the  Marahalsea 
court.  The  principal  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  the  Bridewell  hospital.  Cold  Bath 
fields,  and  the  penitentiary  at  Milbank. 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  London 
comprises  97  parishes  within  the  v^ls, 
17  without,  10  in  Westminster,  besides 
29  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
It  contains  one  cathedral  (St.  Paul's],  one 
collegiate  church  (Westminster  abbey]^ 
130  parish  *  churches,  and  70  Episcopal 
chapels;  nearW  200  places  of  worship 
beloneing  to  Protestant  Dissentera ;  18 
churches  or  chapels  of  foreign  Protestants, 
viz.  1  Armenian,'  1  Danish,  2  Dutch,  5 
French,  7  German,  1  Swiss,  and  1  Swe- 
dish ;  6  meeting-bouses  of  the  Friends  (or 
Quakere) ;  10  British  Roman  Catholic 
chapels ;  5  ditto  for  foraignera  of  that  per- 
suasion, viz.  1  Bavarian,  1  French,  1 
German,  1  Sardinian,  1  Spanish ;  and  6 
Jewish  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  for 
Portuguese,  and  another  for  German  Jews. 
(Westminster  abbey  and  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral are  described  in  separate  articles.) 
London  owes  not  merely  its  magnificent 
cathedral,  but  53  other  churches,  to  sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  multiplication 
of  churches  has  nearly  kept  pace  vrith  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  metropolis.  The 
commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose* 
are  gradually  removinff  the  stigma  upon 
an  opulent  church  establishment,  that  re- 
ligious accommodation  was  unprovided 
for  the  poor*  Many  of  the  churches  pos- 
sess much  architectural  beauty.  There 
are,  in  London,  45  fi^ee  schools,  endowed 
in  perpetuity,  for  educating  and  maintain- 
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i«ff  BMrijr  4000  ehOdno,  17  ftr  pauper  er 
donned  cbildrBti,  and  about  940  pariah 
aehooJai  in  which  dothiDc  and  education 
are  audited  to  about  12,000  children. 
The  chief  public  endowmeutSy  of  the  fint 
deaeription,  are,  St.  Paul's  school,  Christ's 
boepitel,  Weatminster  school,  Merchant 
Tauon*  school,  and  the  Cbaiter  house, 
Sc  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509,  be- 
fllDWB  a  dassical  education  upon  153  pu- 
pils. Chriat'&  hoepittd,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  1547,  can  accommodate  about 
1100  children,  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
docfaed,  boarded  and  educated  for  seven 
yean.  Some  of  the  boys  are  prepared 
fiNT  the  univereity,  most  of  them  for 
commerce.  Westminster  school,  founded 
IB  1560  bv  queen  Elizabeth,  receives  a 
large  numoer  of  pupils  of  high  rank  and 
reapectahility.  Merchant  Tailors'  school, 
founded  by  the  companv  of  merchant 
tailors  in  1561,  educates  about  300  pupils 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  payment.  The  com- 
pany nominate  to  46  fellowships  in  St. 
John%  college,  Oxford.  The  Charter 
houae,  endowed  in  1611,  suppoits  and 
educatea  scholars  for  the  university  (where 
they  receive  a  liberal  annuiw),  or  for  com- 
merce, besides  i^istructin^  about  150  other 
pupils.  Many  other  charitable  insdtutions 
for  education  are  supported  by  volunta^ 
contribution,  as  are,  also,  the  parochial 
schools,  which  usually  provide  clothing 
and  elementary  instruction  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  respective  parishes.  The 
children  of  these  schools  are  annually 
asKmbled  in  the  vest  area  of  St  Paul's, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  June.  The  cen- 
nal  national  school,  with  its  40  subsidiary 
schools  in  London,  educates  there  about 
20,000  children.  The  British  and  for- 
eign school  society,  at  its  central  and  sub- 
sidiary schools,  of  which  there  are,  in 
London,  43,  educates  about  12,000  chil- 
dren. The  Sunday  schools,  taught  by 
about  5000  ffrotuitous  teachers,  instruct 
between  60,000  and  70,000  children.  The 
foundling  hospital  is  capable  of  receiving 
about  2w  children.  There  are  also  or- 
phan asylums,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  one  for  the  indigent  blind,  and 
many  others.  Akns-houses  are  numer- 
oua  There  is  a  small  debt  relief  society, 
a  mendicity  societv,a  philanthropic  socie- 
ty for  giving  employment  to  the  industri- 
ous poor,  a  prison  discipline  society,  &^ 
There  are  alao  various  hospitals;  St. 
HioinasX  with  490  beds;  St.  Bartholo- 
mewX  capable  of  accommodating  be- 
tween 400  and  500  patients ;  Guy's  hospi- 
tal, with  400  beds;  St.  George's,  with  350; 
MiddWapy  hoiiMiia,able  to  contain  300  pft- 


i;  tfia  Lo&doD  boniid;  ■naU'PQaiboa* 
phal ;  various  lying-in  tjoaprtah,  &c  The 
Bethkfaem  hospital  and  St.  Luke^  hoaphal 
receive  inaane  patientai  The  humane 
society  baa  18  receiving-houses  in  difier- 
ent  perls  of  London^  vrith  apparatua  for 
restoring  suspended  animation.  Dispen^ 
series  relieve  more  than  50,000  pauents 
annually.  There  are  at  least  30  of  them, 
besides  12  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  college  of  physicians  and  the 
college  of  surgeons  exanune  candidatea  for 
the  professions  of  physic  and  surgery,  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs.  '  The 
museum  of  the  latter  body  contains  the 
collections  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
amounting  to  20,000  specimens  and  ana- 
tomical prepantions.  The  apothecariea' 
company  grant  certificatea,  vritnout  which 
no  one  can  practiBe  as  an  apothecary  in 
England  or  Wales.  The  number  of 
boc^sellers  and  publiaheiv  is  more  than 
300.  The  number  of  newspapers  is  55. 
(See  AVtMpoper^.)  The  Britisn  museum 
(q.  V.)  is  a  spacious  brick  structure,  in  the 
French  style  of  architecture.  It  waa, 
originally,  the  palace  of  the  first  duke  of 
Montague,  built  in  1677;  its  dimensions, 
216ft  length  by  70ft. depth,and57 ft  heiffht 
The  ground  floor  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  reception  of  the  ubraiy  of  printed 
books.  The  principal  or  unper  floor  con- 
tains the  miscellaneous  articles  of  curiosity 
for  public  inspection ;  such  as  collections 
of  minerals,  lavas,  volcanic  productions^ 
shells,  fossils  and  zoological  s])ecimens, 
British  and  foreian,  and  uao  various  arti- 
cles from  the  south  sea  Islands,  and 
North  and  Western  America,  &c.  The 
ground  floor  is  connected  with  a  more 
modem  building,  called  the  gaUety  of  an- 
timdtiesy  divided  into  15  apartments,  in 
wnich  are  distributed  nearly  1000  pieces 
of  sculpture,  Greek  and  Roman,  a  fine 
collection  of  terra  cottas,  Roman  sepul- 
chral urns,  e^ffpiy  iorcophagij  &c.  In  a 
temporary  room  are  deposited  the  Elgin 
marbles,  purchased  by  government  for 
£35,000.  The  upper  floor  of  this  saUery 
contains  the  collections  of  Herculanean 
and  Pompeian  antiquities  made  by  sir 
William  Hamilton,  cabinets  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  also  a  rare  collection  of  prints 
and  engravings  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  The  present  building  is  destined 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  a 
splendid  edifice,  now  constructing,  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  various  other  public 
libraries.  King's  college  (q.  v.J  waa 
founded  in  1828.  The  London  univer8itq^^ 
founded  in  1825,  is  not  a  chartered  insOr 
tutioQ.    It»  couiae  of  mstnictioa  compn- 
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hends  languages^  mathematicB,  phyncs, 
ethics,  law,  hi^xy,  political  economy  and 
medical  sdenoe,  communicated  in  public 
lectuxes,  examinations  by  the  proiesson, 
&c.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete,  the 
r^ntral  part  alone  being  finished,  which 
extends  400  feet  in  length,  and  200  in 
depth.  The  fix>nt,  to  Gower  street,  is  a 
handsome  fa^bde,  adorned  with  the  no- 
blest poFdco  in  London,  of  12  Corintliian 
columns,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  lanteru.  On 
the  principal  floor  is  a  spacious  examina- 
tion nail,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
museum  of  anatomy,  professors'*  apiut- 
ments,  a  grand  library,  120  feet  by  50,  and 
a  smaller  library,  41  feet  by  22;  and  at 
each  end  is  a  semicircular  theatre  for  lec- 
tures, 65  feet  by  50.  The  ground  floor  is 
portioned  into  lecture-rooms,  cloisters, 
two  theatres,  chemical  laboratory,  muse- 
um, offices  and  counoil-room.  The  num- 
bcnr  of  students,  in  this  university,  in  the 
year  1829,  was  680.  The  royal  society 
of  literature  was  instituted  in  1823 ;  the 
royal  society  for  improving  natural  knowl- 
edge, in  1663 ;  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
in  1572;  the  royal  institution,  in  1800, 
for  difllising  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
the  application  of  science  to  the  various 
purposes  of  life ;  the  society  of  arts,  in 
1574,  to  award  premiums  and  bounties  to 
useful  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
royal  academy,  in  1768,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fine.  arts.  It  provides  students 
with  busts,  stames,  pictures  and  living 
models,  and  has  professors  of  painting, 
architecture,  anatomy,  perspective  and 
sculpture.  Their  annual  exhibition  of 
new  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  sculp- 
tures, &C.,  the  admission  to  which  is  one 
shilling  per  head,  averages  £6000  per  an- 
num, and  supports  all  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  There  are  several  other 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  private  collections  of  works  of  art 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  number 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  is  12,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  the  Kuig's  theatre 
or  Italian  opera-house,  Drury  lane  and 
Oovent  garden  theatres.  Vauxhall  gar- 
dens are  a  fiivorite  place  of  summer  resort 
for  the  lovers  of  music,  singing  and  fire- 
woricB.  The  nrincipd  promenades  are 
St  James's  paA,  Green  pai^  Hvde  park 
(q.  v.),  (whicn  comprises  nearly  wO  acres) 
Kensinffton  gardens,  and  the  Regent's 
paik,  which  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and 
rich  plantations,  adorned  bv  a  fine  piece 
of  water,  studded  with  villas  and  inter- 
sected by  rides  and  promenades.  The 
Zoiilogical  gardenn^  in  this  porii,  oootain 


many  dMTerent  soitB  of  animals,  in  pod-- 
doclm,  dens  or  aviaries.  The  commerce 
of  London  was  so  extended,  even  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  800  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  its  port,  for  the  exportation  of 
com  only.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  is 
characterized  by  Bede  as  the  emporium 
of  traffic  to  many  nations;  and,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  appears  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  Arabia  and  the  East  were  mrge\y 
imported.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
com[)any  of  merchant  adventurers  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  I ;  in  the  six- 
teenth, the  Russia  company  received  its 
charter  from  Mary,  which  was  confirmed 
by  her  successor, Elizabeth;  and  the  Le- 
vant or  Turkey  company  was  established. 
The  increase  of  commerce  in  this  century 
led,  also,  to  the  erection  of  the  royal  ex- 
change, by  sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  wit- 
nessed the  first  patent  granted  to  the  East 
India  company,  the  incorporation  of  the 
company  of  Spanish  merchants,  and  the 
establishment  of  assurance  and  insurance 
companies.  (See  Companies,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  WoridL)  The  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  in 
1701,  was  §S0  ships,  containing  84,882  tons ; 
in  1829,  2663  ships,  containing  572,835 
tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  London,  in  1806,  was  £36,527,000 ; 
in  1829,  £107,772,805.  The  customs  of 
London  amounted,  in  1710,  to  £1,268,095 ; 
in  the  year  ending  July  5,  1829,  to 
£15,597,482;  ditto,  1830,  to  £16,385,049. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  was,  hi  179fe,  11,176;  in 
1827,  17,677.  The  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1827, 
was,  British,  4012;  foreign,  1534;  total, 
5546 ;  in  which  it  is  calculated,  that  one 
fflxth  of  the  tonnage  and  one  fourth  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  one  sixth  of  the  tonnage  and 
one  third  of  the  men  in  the  West  India 
trade.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  river 
navigation,  in  1827,  were  3000  barges, 
350  puntB,  and  3000  wherries,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  110,000  tons,  em- 
ploying 8000  men.  There  are  50  steam- 
vessels,  of  different  descripdons,  belonging 
to  tlie  port  of  London,  and  the  year  l^D 
is  remarkable  for  the  successful  voyage  of 
the  first  steam-packet  fit>m  liidia.  The 
custom-house,  in  Lower  Thames  street,  is 
a  spacious  building.  The  principal  fiont 
to  tne  river  presents  a  facade  of  480  fbet 
in  length ;  tne  depth  is  100  feet ;  and  the 
prindpil  or  Long  room  is  180  feet  by  d(K 
The  building  affords  aceommodatioa  to 
650  cleika  and  officers,  besMleB  1000  land- 
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jfag  nuten  and  ierfintB;    The  dodcB  of  nicatioii,  as  in  KnaiwMi    Hie  gCMnl 

London  are  on  a  scale  of  giandeur  com*  post-ofBce,  in  Lon£>n,  ia  a  magnificent 

menaurate  with  the  extent  of  its  com-  building.    The  intsreaae  of  leyenue,  from 

merce.     (See  Dodts,)     St  Catharine'^  this  department,  will  be  apparent  from  the 

docira  were  commenced  in  1827,  with  a  following comparatiTe  statement: 

^SS^X^l^'^X'^  InJgJU«no»nted.o£ggOper^«uu 

conunmilcate  with  the  river  by  a  canal         f™' iiflnm       « 

190  feet  long  and  45  broad,  and  cover  a         f  i°J ^nnn       u 

sorfaee  of  §4  acres,  originally  occupied         ^^^^ lf»7,UW 

by  1250  houses,  situate  between  London  It  is  stated,  that  the  average  number  of 

docks  and   Tower   hill,    including   St  letters  which  pass  through  me  poat-offiee 

Catharine^  church  and  hos{ntaL    They  exceeds  half  a  million  weekly :  90,000 

are  cakulated  to  accommodate  1400  mer-  letters  were  put  into  the  post-office  on 

f^bant  vessels,  annually,  in  the  wet  docks  the  26th  of  June,  1880,  the  day  of  kinr 

and  baan,  the  former  coyering  11  acres.  Georae  VPb  death.    The  chief  offices  of 

The  cost  of  completing  these  great  works  the  East  India  company  are  comprised 

was  £2,000,000  sterling.    In  noticing  the  within  the  prednds  of  the  East  India 

manufoctures  and  tnule  of  London,  we  bouse,  in  Leadenball  street— «  spadoua 

riiall  merely  observe,  that  as  early  as  the  edifice,  ornamented  by  an  Ionic  portico 

fomteenth  century,  it  was  celebrated  for  of  six  columns,  and  presentinff  a  stale^ 

its  excellent  cloths  and  furs,  the  skinners  ly  front  of  200  feet  length.    InsuranesB 

and  cloth'Workers  forming  a  numerous  on  ships  are  chiefly  emcted  by  under* 

and  wealthy  class  of  citizens.     In  the  writers,  whose  principal  place  of  resort 

sbneenthcentui^,  themanufoctureof  fine  is  Lloyd's   cofilee-house,   on   the   north 

glass,  silk  stockings,  knives,  pins,  needles,  side  of  the  royal  exchange.    Insurancea 

podcet-watches  and  coaches,  was  exten-  on  lives,  and   against  loss  of  propeity 

sively  established.    In  the  seventeenth,  it  by  fire,   are   efi»cted   by  37   insurance 

was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  salt-  companies.  (For  the  bridges^  see  Bridge). 

petre;  and  the  silk  manufactures,  on  an  The   Thames  tunnel   was   commenced 

extensive  scale,  commenced  under  the  in-  in  1825,  and  was  intended  to  form   a 

dusbious  French  refiigees,  great  numberB  communication,  under   the  bed  of  the 

of  whom  settled  in  Spitalnelds,  after  the  river,  between   Rothertiithe    and  Wap* 

revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    The  pinff.    It  was  to  consist  of  two  parallet 

printing  of  calicoes  was  also  commenced,  archways,  each  1300  foet  Ions  and  14  foet 

and  weaving-looms  were  introduced  from  wide,  having  the  partition  yml  pierced  by 

Holland.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  a  series  of  arehea  nassages,  to  allow  ac^ 

productions  of  London  have  increased  ^vith  cess  fix>m  one  road  to  3ie  other.     The 

extFaordinary  rapidity,  and  include  every  crown  of  the  tunnel  is  15  feet  below  the 

artiele  of  elegance  and  utility.    No  city  can  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  approaches  are 

boast  more  splendid  shops,  or  inereater  formed  by  spiral  descents  of  easy  declivity^ 

nun^ber,  tlian  London ;  these,  with  the  vast  The  progress  of  the  work  is  suspended  at 

warehouses  in  the  city,  where  the  whole-  present;  but  the  portion  of  it  complete 

sale  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on,  excite  the  extends  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  '» 

astonishment  of  foreigners.    Previously  to  accessible  to  visitors.    If  ever  it  be  finish- 

the  year  1694,  the  pecuniaiy  transactions  ed,  it  virill  form  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 

of  London  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  nary  substructions  of  ancient  or  modem 

aid  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths,  who  were  times.    The  projector  was  Mr.  Brunei,  a 

the  jnincipal  bankers  during  the  disturb-  skilful  and  enterprising  en^een    The 

ances  of  the  civil  wars.    In  1694,  the  Monument,  on  Fish  street  hill,  is  a  lofly 

bankof£nglaridv<ras  incorporated,  under  column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  to> 

the  tide  of  the  gtmemor  and  cmnpanv  of  (he  comroemorste  the  dreadful  ^le  of  London,, 

Uoik  of  En^Umdy  in  consideration  of  a  loan  in  1666.    Sir  Christopher  Wren  fomished 

of  £1^200^00  advanced  to  government,  the  design.    The  altitude  is  202  foet  fix>m 

at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent    The  amount  the  pavement,  the  diameter  of  the  shafk 

of  bank-stock  capital,  in  the  year  1750,  15  feet,  the  pedestal  40  feet  hiffh,  and  its 

was  £10,780,000 ;  it  is  now  £14,553,000.  pHnUi  28  feet  square.    The  mscripliOB> 

The  average  price,  during  the  year  1829,^  ascribing  the  Are  to  the  Catholics,  baa 

waa  £3ia    (See  BanL)    In  no  part  of  been  lately  efihced.    Besides  the  publie 

the  worid  is  the  poat-ofilGe  system  con-  edifices  already  noticed,  axe  the  new  pol-^ 

ducted  on  a  seale  of  such  magnitude^  aoe  of  Buckinf^am  house,  Wealminsler 

vmikoce^weearitjfViAepeedofcouaaxir  lo^titd  eouncil  office^  tiM  baaqoaiioc 
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hovse  at  Whitehall,  and  privale  reoi- 
dencesy  Melbome  house  (Whitehall),  and 
fiurlingtoD  house  (Piccadilly).  Sl  James's 
palace,  Pall  mall,  is  an  irresular  brick 
building,  originally  built  as  an  nospital  for 
lepeirB,  Though  totally  destitute  of  exter- 
nal b^EiUty,  its  internal  arrangements  are 
well  calculated  for  state  purposes,  and  it 
contains  many  spacious  and  superb  apart- 
ments, where  the  royal  court  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  are  held.  The  archiepis- 
copal  palace  of  Lambeth  is  a  pile  of  great 
antiquity,  forming  the  town  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  Cantert>uiy,  and  at 
present  being  siknost  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
grounds  are  extensive  and  beautifully  laid 
out  It  contains,  among  other  apartments, 
a  chapel,  gallery,  Ubrary,  containmg  25,000 
volumes,  and  the  Lollards'  tower,  used  in 
popish  times  as  a  prison  for  the  reformers 
of  that  designation.  The  Admiralty  is 
fronted  by  a  lofty  and  most  ill-propor- 
tioned Ionic  portico,  and  separated  u-om 
Whitehall  by  a  light  screen.  It  contains 
the  offices  and  residences  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  is  near  the 
Horse-guards,  a  hideous  edifice,  wherein 
the  commander-in-chief  holds  his  levees, 
and  transacts  military  affairs.  An  arched 
gate-way  communicates  with  St.  James's 
park.  The  house  of  lords,  in  Old  Pal- 
ace yard,  is  not  remarkable  for  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  peers  assemble  in  a 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
tapestiy  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  The  house  of  com- 
mons holds  its  meetings  in  an  ancient 
chapel,  called  St,  l^enhen^  adjoining 
Westminster  hall,  plainly  fitted  up,  and 
affording  but  stinted  accommodation  for 
the  650  members  of  whom  that  body  is 
composed.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
king  Stephen,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  III, 
in  1347.  It  communicates  with  the 
speaker's  house,  a  commodious  and  hand- 
some residence.  The  Tower  of  Loudon 
is  an  extensive  pile,  situated  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Thames,  below  London 
bridge,  separated  from  the  river  bv  a  plat- 
form, and  environed  by  a  ditch  of  consid- 
erable depth  and  width.  Its  walls  enclose 
an  area  of  12  acres,  having  the  principal 
entrance  on  the  west.  (See  Tower,)  The 
general  destination  of  the  Tower  was 
altered  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, for  it  had  been  a  royal  palace  during 
500  years  previous  to  that  event  Anoth- 
er class  of  edifices,  partaking  gomewhat 
of  a  public  character,  are  the  club-houses, 
situated,  chiefly,  within  the  precincts  of  St 
James's  street.  Pall  mall,  and  Regent  street 
Crockford's^  in  Qt  James's  street,  is  unri- 


valled in  die  splendor  of  its  intemal  deco- 
rations, and  presents  an  external  elevation 
of  chaste  architectural  elegance ;  but  its 
object  is  avowedly  gambhng,  and  its  fas- 
cinations h^ve  been  the  ruin  of  many. 
The  athenaeum  is  a  very  beautiful  struc- 
ture, erected  by  Mr.  Burton  on  part  of 
the  site  of  Carlton  palace,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  senior  united  service  club. 
The  university,  the  union,  the  oriental, 
Brookes',  and  the  junior  united  service 
club  houses,  are  also  handsome  and  com- 
modious.— Ancient  London,  The  origin 
of  London  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity ; 
but  it  certainly  was  a  strobg-nold  of  tne 
Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The 
etymology  of  its  name  is  variously  traced ; 
the  most  probable  supposition  deriving  it 
from  two  British  wonls,  Uvn  and  (/in,  sig- 
nifying the  town  on  the  lake.  Its  Romaa 
designation,  ./^i^^ltuto,  marks  it  as  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of 
Londiniujn,  or  CdontaAugwftOy  as  a  com- 
mercial mart  of  considenmie  celebrity  in 
the  yeai'  61.  It  was  subsequently  noted 
as  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Severus,  and  regarded  as  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  ves- 
tiges of  die  original  walls  are  still  discov- 
erable in  London  wall,  in  the  courts  be- 
tween Ludgate  hill  and  the  Broadway, 
Blackfriars,  and  in  Cripplegate  church- 
yard. It  had  four  principal  gates,  open- 
ing to  the  four  great  military  roads,  and 
others  were  subsequently  formed,  but 
their  names  alone  commemorate  their  ex- 
istence. Ailer  the  Roman  forces  had 
been  withdrawn  fi'om  Britain,  in  the  fifth 
centur}',  London  fell  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and 
Danes.  It  was  nominated  a  bisliop's  see, 
on  the  conveision  of  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  604,  and  a  cathedral  church 
was  erected  in  610,  where  St  Paul's  now 
stands.  Its  importance  in  the  year  833, 
appears  fix>ra  a  ffiUena^mot  havinff  been 
held  here ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Alfi^d, 
w!*.o  gained  possession  of  it  in  884,  its 
municipal  government  was  planned^  which 
has  since  been  gradually  moulded  into  the 
form  described  m  a  preceding  part  of  this 
notice.  Its  wealth  seems  to  have  rapidly 
increased  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  and,  on  the  conquest  by  Wil- 
ham  I,  in  1066,  it  assumed  that  station 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  having  re- 
ceived from  that  monarch  a  charter,  still 
preserved  in  the  city  archives,  and  beauti- 
fully written  in  Sucon  characters.  The 
privileges  of  the  city  were  further  extend- 
ed by  a  chaiter  of  Henry  I,  'm  1100 ;  aod» 
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eariy  in  the  Mgn  of  Richard  I,  the  title  ot 
meyor  was  suMituted  for  that  of  baUiff'y 
-which  had  preyiously  designated  the  chief 
magistrate  of  London«  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III  (1348),  it  was  ravaged  bv  a 
pestilence,  during  which  50,000  bodies 
were  interred  in  the  sround  now  fbrming 
the  precincts  of  the  Charter  house.  The 
▼ear  1380  was  maiked  by  the  insurrection 
beaded  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  suppressed  by 
the  courage  of  sir  William  Walworth, 
mayor  of  London.  A  similar,  but  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt,  threatened  the  safe- 
ty of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1450,  when 
it  was  assailed  Dy  Jack  Cade  and  a  power- 
ful body  of  malecontents.  During  tlie 
rei^  of  Edward  IV,  we  hare  the  earliest 
notice  of  bricks  being  employed  in  the 
building  of  houses  in  London.  Cisterns 
and  conduits  for  water  were  constructed, 
and  the  city  was  generally  lighted  at  nieht 
by  lanterns.  A  dreadful  visitation,  ccdled 
the  mpeating'sickness,  desolated  the  city  in 
1485,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
VU,  during  whose  reign  the  river  Fleet 
was  made  navigable  to  Holbom  bridge, 
and  the  splendid  chapel,  called  afler  that 
monarch,  was  appended  to  Westminster 
abbey.  Many  valuable  improvements  in 
the  municipal  regulations  of  the  city,  its 
police,  streets,  markets,  &c.,  were  effected 
durinff  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Hen- 
ly  VfiL  The  reim  of  Edvrard  VI  wit- 
nessed the  establiuiment  of  Christ's  hos- 
piml.  Bridewell,  and  St  Thomas's  hos- 
pital ;  and,  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth, 
the  metropolis  increased,  witla  surprising 
rapidity,  in  commercial  enterprise  and 
general  prosperity.  The  plague  renewed 
Its  ravages  soon  after  the  accession  of 
James  I,  in  1603,  when  upwards  of  30,000 
persons  feU  victims  to  it  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton,  about  that  time  also,  commeifced 
his  great  work  of  supplymg  the  inhab- 
itants with  water  from  the  New  river; 
and  the  pavements  were  improved  for  the  * 
comfort  of  pedestrians.  The  reign  of 
Charles  I  vras  marked  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  plague,  which  carried  off  35,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  returned  in  the  year 
1665,  with  unparalleled  fuiy.  This  aw- 
ful viatation  swept  away  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  within  13  months.  It  was 
shortly  after  followed  by  the  great  lire, 
vrfaich  broke  out  on  the  2d  September, 
1666;  and  raged  with  irresistible  fury,  until 
it  coDsamed  89  churches,'13,200  dwelling- 
houses^  and  400  streets,  the  city  gates, 
Guildhall,  numerous  public  structures, 
hoapitate,  schools,  libraries  and  stately 
edinces,  leaving  a  ruined  apace  of  496 
fiom  the  Tower  to  the  Temple 


church,  and  from  the  noith-east  pte, 
along  die  city  wall,  to  Holbom  tnndge. 
and  destroying  property  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  £10,000,000.  Within  less  than 
five  years  after  this  terrible  calamity,  the 
city  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  in  a  style 
of  far  greater  regularity,  security,  com- 
modiousness  and  salubrity.  Alter  the 
revolution  of  1688,  the  metrop<^  rapidly 
expanded,  and,  in  1711,  the  population 
was  found  to  have  so  gready  increased, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the 
building  of  50  new  churches.  The  win- 
ter of  1739 — 40  is  memorable  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  most  intense  frost  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  England ;  it  con- 
tinued for  eight  weeks,  and  the  Thames, 
above  London  bridge,  became  a  solid 
mass,  on  which  thousands  of  the  citizens 
assembled  daily  as  to  a  fair.  The  reign 
of  George  III  wimessed  a  great  extension 
of  the  splendor,  comforts  and  elegances 
of  social  life  in  London.  The  north  of 
the  metropolis  became  covered  with  spa- 
cious streets,  squares,  churches  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  thoroughfares  were  ren- 
dered safe  and  clean ;  the  enormous  signs 
and  protruding  incumbrances  of  the  shops 
were  removed.  Blackfriars,  Southwark 
and  Waterloo  bridges,  Someraet  house, 
Manchester,  and  other  squares,  at  the 
West  End,  were  erected,  and  the  vast 
parish  of  Marylebone  almost  covered  with 
Duildings.  In  1780,  an  insurrection,  com- 
posed of  the  lowest  rabble,  threatened 
very  alarming  consequences  to  the  peace 
of  the  city.  The  prisons  of  Newgate,  the 
King's  Bench  and  the  Fleet  were  burned, 
and  militaiy  interference  was  necessaiy  to 
ouell  the  disturbances.  In  1794,  a  dread- 
ful fire  broke  out  in  Ratclifie  highway, 
and  consumed  700  houses.  The  jubilee 
of  Greorge  Ill's  accession  was  commemo- 
rated on  the  25th  October,  1809,  and  the 
mnd  civic  festival  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  king  of  Prussia,  and  other  distin- 
guished foreigners,  was  given,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  in  Guildhall,  at  an 
expense  of  £20,000,  in  die  year  1814,  the 
winter  of  which  was  memorable  fi>r  a 
frost  of  six  weeks'  contmuance  and  ex- 
treme intensity.  During  the  regency  and 
reign  of  George  IV,  the  grand  avenue 
of  Regent  street,  the  unfinished  palace 
of  Buckingham  house,  the  splendid  ter- 
races on  the  site  of  Carlton  gardens,  the 
widenings  of  Charing  cross,  Pall  mall, 
and  the  Strand,  vnx>ught  a  great  change 
in  the  West  End  of  the  metropolis.  Much 
curious  information  upon  the  histoiy,  an- 
tiquities and  progressive  improveinents  ot 
London  will  be  found  in  the  woiks  <^ 
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Stowe  and  Maidaad,  in  Pennent^s  **  Some 
Account  of  London,"  and  in  the  work  of 
Brayley,  Brewater  and  Ni|^ttnflale,  en- 
titled <*  London,  Weatminatei'  and  Middle- 
sex described,"  in  5  vols.  8yo. 

LoRDoifDSRRT,  Robeit  Stewart,  mar- 
quis o(  the  second  son  of  the  first  roar- 
3UUI,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
une  18, 1769,  and  was  educated  at  Ar- 
ma^  afler  which  he  became  a  commoner 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  On 
leaving  the  uniTersity,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and,  on  his  return,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament  He 
joined  the  opposition,  in  the  first  place, 
and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par- 
liamentary reform;  but,  on  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  British  parliament,  he  took  his 
station  on  the  nunisterial  benches.  In 
1797,  having  then  become  lord  Casde- 
reagh,  he  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
an{  the  same  year,  became  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  for  that  kingdom,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury.  The  next  year,  he  was  nom- 
inated secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and, 
by  his  strenuous  exertions,  and  abilities  in 
the  art  of  removing  opposition,  the  union 
with  Ireland  was  greatly  fecilitated.  In 
the  united  parliament,  he  sat  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Do  vm,  and,  in  1802,  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  control. 
In  1805,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war  and  the  colonies ;  but,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired,  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  brief  administration  of  1806  restored 
him  to  the  same  situation  in  1807;  and 
he  held  his  office  until  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren,  and  his  duel  with 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  produced  his 
resignation.  In  1812,  he  succeeded  the 
marauis  of  Wellesley  as  foreign  secretary, 
and  tne  foilowingyear  proceeded  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  assist  the  coalesced  powers  Id  ne- 
gotiating a  general  peace.  His  services  after 
me  capture  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral pacification  and  arrangements  which 
have  been  usually  designated  by  the  phrase 
the  set&ement  of  Europe,  form  a  part  of 
history.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  here, 
that  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  par- 
liament, and  was  honored  with  the  order 
of  the  iiarter.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  Apnl,  1821,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
Irish  manjuisate  of  Londonderry,  but  still 
retained  his  seat  in  the  Briti^  house  of 
commcms,  where  he  acted  as  leader.  Af- 
ter the  arduous  session  of  1822,  in  which 
bis  labor  was  unremitting,  his  mind  yns 
observed  to  be  much  shattered ;  but,  un- 
hippily,  although  his  physician  vras  ap- 
pmed  of  it,  he  was  lunered  to  leave  Lon- 


don fi>r  hla  seat  at  Noitfa  Gray,  in  Kest^ 
where,  in  August,  1829,  he  terminated  hai 
life  by  infficting  a  wound  in  his  neck,  with 
a  penknife,  of  which  he  died  almost  in- 
stantiy.  This  statesman  has  been  censured 
for  a  severe,  rigid,  and  persecuting  domestic 
government,  and  for  an  undue  countenance 
of  despotic  encroachment  and  arrangement 
OS  regards  the  social  progress  of  Europe. 
His  party  and  supporters,  in  answer  to 
these  strictures,  for  the  most  part,  plead  po- 
litical necessity  and  expediency,  while  no 
small  portion  of  them  defend  his  views  on 
the  ground  of  principle.  He  was  an  active 
man  of  business,  and  a  ready,  although  not 
an  elegant  orator.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, in  Westminster  abbey,  with  ^p^ 
ceremony,  but  not  without  an  exhibiticm 
of  popular  ill-wilL  (See  Man,  qf  ike  laU 
MarquU  qf  Londondtny,  London,  1829.) 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  tide  bv  his  hall^ 
brother,  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Stewart, 
who  was,  for  some  time,  ambassador  to 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna.  His 
lordship  is  author  of  a  Narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War  (second  edition,  London, 
1828),and  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  1813  and  1814,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  peer% 
as  earl  Vane. 

LoNGCHABiP ;  a  promenade  of  the  Pa- 
risian fashionables,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  about  four  miles  below  the  capfr- 
taL  It 'wasoDce  a  convent,  founded  by  Isa- 
bella, sister  of  St.  Louis,  where  she  spent 
her  last  years,  and^terminated  her  life,  Feb. 
22,1269.  The  convent  was  then  called  the 
Abbaye  de  VkumUtU  de  JSTotre  Dam/ty  and  the 
credulity  of  the  times  ascribed  to  the  bones 
of  Isabella,  who  was  buried  there,  such 
miraculous  powers,  that  Leo  X  canonized 
her  in  1521.  116  years  after,  the  bonea 
of  Isabella,  with  the  permisaon  of  Uihan 
VIII,  were  collected  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  like  oth«r 
relics,  set  in  ffold  and  silver.  Two  other 
princesses  pf  France  also  died  there- 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Long^ 
who  likewise  ended  his  life  at  this  place, 
Jan.  3,  1321,  and  Jeanne  of  Navaira. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  Lmigchamp 
was  a  place  of  resort  of  the  Parisian  hum 
monde  and  of  the  English.  It  is  stiU  r^ 
lated,  that  on  those  days  when  it  was  a  part 
of  Ion  ton  to  repair  thither  (Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  week), 
some  of  the  English  carried  their  luzuiy 
80  far,  as  to  make  the  shoes  of  their  hones 
and  the  tires  of  their  coach  wheels  of  sil- 
ver, on  these  promenades.  In  the  benii- 
ning  of  the  revoltition,  when  the  wief 
of  f^tfignhamp,    like  tibe 
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ef  Fiaiioe  in  genenl,  was  abofiflhed,  and 
the  buildings  partially  demolished,  the 
0plendor  of  this  place  was  destroyed ;  bat 
under  the  consulate,  when  wealth  again 
dared  to  display  ibself  openly,  Longchamp 
recovered  its  ancient  brilliancy,  and  again 
offered  the  Parisian  ladies  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  their  charms.  Tailien  and 
Recamier  were  then  the  stars  in  this  fii^ 
mament  of  &shion  and  beauty.  Under 
the  imperial  government,  the  splendor  of 
Longchamp  was  somewhat  cuminished, 
owing  partly  to  Napoleon's  contempt  for 
fiivolous  exhibitioDS,  partly  to  the  con- 
tinued wars,  which  withdrew  great  num- 
bers of  rich  young  men  from  the  capital. 
After  the  restoiatioD,  the  promenade  of 
Longchamp  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
But  more  recently,  it  has  again  recovered 
some  of  its  former  splendor. 

LoffOEviTT.  The  extreme  limit  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  have 
been  a  subject  of  general  interest,  both  in 
aocient  and  modem  times,  and  the  physi- 
ologist and  political  economist  are  alike 
itliacted  by  the  inquiry.  It  is  for  the  stu- 
dent of  biblical  antiquities  to  decide  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  word 
fear  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  an- 
tediluvians ;  whether  it  signifies  a  revolu- 
tion of  tlie  sun  or  of  the  moon,  or  wheth- 
er their  extreme  longevity  is  only  the  cre- 
ation of  tradition.  £i  the  sense  which  we 
now  ffive  to  the  word  year,  the  accounts 
would  make  the  constitution  of  men  at. 
the  period  referred  to,  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present,  or  has  been,  at 
any  period  fiom  which  observations  on 
the  duration  of  hunum  life  have  been 
trBosmitted  to  us.  The  results  of  all  these 
oljservations,  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
fife  in  ^iven  circumstances,  do  not  essen- 
tialty  differ.  Pliny  affords  some  valuable 
Htatisdcal  information,  if  accurate,  regard- 
ing the  period  at  which  he  lived,  obtmned 
from  an  official,  and,  apparently,  authentic 
source, — the  census,  directed  b^  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  in  the  year  76  of^e  Chris- 
tian era.  From  this  we  learn  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  computation,  there  were,  in  the 
part  of  Italy  comprised  between  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  Po,  124  individuals  aged 
100  years  and  upwards,  viz.  54  of  100 
years,  57  of  110, 2  of  125, 4  of  130, 4  of 
135  to  137,  and  3  of  140.  At  Parma,  a 
man  was  living  aged  120, and  2  aged  }30; 
at  Faenza,  a  female  aged  132;  and  at  a 
naall  town  near  Placentia,  called  Velleia-^ 
ehmijhved  6  persons  aged  110  years  each, 
and  4  of  120.  These  estimates,  however, 
do  not  accord  vnth  thoeo  of  Ulpian,  who 
ioems  to  have  taken  especial  care  to  be- 


come acquainted  with  die  fects  of  dke 
case.  His  researches  prove  that  the  ex- 
pectati<M]  of  life  in  Rome,  at  that  time,  was 
much  less  than  it  now  is  in  London,  or  in 
any  of  our  cities.  Hufeland,  indeed,  in  his 
Jklacrofrioficc,  asserts  that  the  tablesofUlpian 
agree  perfectly  with  those  afforded  by  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  that  they  exhibit 
tiie  probabilities  of  life  in  ancient  Rome 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  modem 
London.  But  doctor  F.  Bisset  Hawkins, 
in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics  (Lon- 
don, 1829),  says  that  the  tables,  kept  by 
the  censors  fer  1000  ^ears,  and  constituting 
registers  of  populauon,  sex,  age,  disease, 
&C.,  according  to  Ulpian  (who  was  a  law- 
yer, and  a  minister  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus),  refer  only  to  free  citizens,  and  that,  to 
drew  a  just  comparison  between  Rome 
and  London,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take,  amone  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
city,  only  Uiose  who  were  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, viz.  those  whose  condition  is 
easy ;  in  which  case,  the  balance  would 
be  gready  in  fevor  of  modem  times.  Mr. 
Fiiuayson  has  ascertained,  from  very  ex- 
tensive observation  on  the  decrement  of 
life  prevailing  amoUje  the  nominees  of  the 
Tontines,  and  other  life  annuities,  granted 
by  tile  authority  of  porhnment,  during  the 
last  40  years,  that  the  expectation  of  life  is 
above SOyears  for  persons  thus  situated, 
which  affords  the  easy  classes  of  England 
a  superiority  of  20  years  above  even  the 
easy  classes  among  the  Romans.  The 
mean  term  of  life  among  the  easy  classes 
of  Paris  is,  at  present,  42  years,  which 
gives  tiiem  an  advantage  of  12  years  above 
tiie  Romans.  In  the  third  centuir  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
Rome  was  as  follows:  From  birth  to  20, 
tiiere  was  a  probability  of  30  years ;  from 
20  to  25,  of  28  years;  from  25  to  30, 25 
years ;  from  30  to  35, 22  years ;  from  35 
to  40, 20  years;  from  40  to  45, 18  years; 
from  45  to  50, 13  years ;  from  50  to  55, 9 
years ;  from  55  to  60, 7  years ;  from  60  to 
65,  5  years.  Farther  tiian  this  the  com- 
putation did  not  extend.  The  census 
taken  from  time  to  time  in  England 
affords  us  information  of  an  unquestion- 
able character.  The  first  actual  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  1801, 
and  gave  an  annual  mortahty  of  1  in  448. 
The  third  and  last  census  was  made  in 
1821,  and  showed  a  mortality  of  1  to  58. 
(See  Abstract  qf  (he  Answers  and  Rduma 
made  jnarsuanl  to  an  Ad  passed  in  the  Year 
<lf  Qeorge  IF,  &c.,  by  Rickman.)  The 
mortaliw  then  had  decreased  considerably 
within  20  years.  In  France,  the  aimttu 
deaths  were,  in  1781,  1  in  29;  in  1808,1 
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in aO;  in  1833^1  in 4a    In  the  Pays  de 

Vjaud,the  mortality  is  1  to  49;  in  Sweden 
and  Holland,  1  to  48;  in  Russia,  1  to  41; 
in  Austria,  1  to  38.  Wherever  records 
have  been  kept,  we  find  that  mortali^has 
decreased  with  civilization.  Periiaps  a 
few  more  persons  reach  extreme  old  age 
amoDff  nations  in  a  state  of  litde  cultiva- 
tion ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  more  children 
die,  and  the  chance  of  life,  in  general,  is 
much  less.  In  Geneva,  records  of  mortal- 
ity have  been  kept  since  1590,  which  show 
that  a  child  bora  there  has,  at  present,  five 
times  greater  expectation  of  life  than  one 
born  three  centuries  ago.  A  like  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  salubrity  of 
large  towns.  The  annual  mortality  of 
London,  in  1700,  was  1  in  25 ;  in  1751, 1 
in  21 ;  in  1801,  and  the  4  years  preceding, 
1  in  35;  in  1811, 1  in  38;  and  in  1821, 1 
in  40 ;  the  value  of  hfe  having  thus 
doubled,  in  London,  within  the  last  80 
veaEi.  In  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  mortality  was  1  in  25 ;  at 
present,  it  is  about  1  in  32;  and  it  has 


been  calculated  tbat»  in  the  feoiteentb 
oentunr,  it  was  one  in  16  or  17.  The 
annual  mortali^  in  Beilin  has  decreased 
during  the  last  50  or  60  years,  from  1  in 
28  to  1  in  34.  The  mortaliw  in  Manches- 
ter was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, 1  in  25;  in  1770, 1  in  28  :  40  yean 
afkerwards,  in  1811,  the  annual  deaths 
were  diminished  to  1  in  44 ;  and,  in  1821, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sdll  fewer.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  cenmry,  the  mortal- 
ity of  Vienna  was  1  in  20 ;  it  has  not, 
however,  improved  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  some  of  the  other  European  cities. 
According  to  recent  calculation,  it  is,  even 
now,  1  in  224,  or  about  twice  the  propor- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  Manchester  or  Glas- 
ffow.  Many  vears  ago,  Mr.  Finlayson 
drew  up  the  following  table,  to  exhibit  the 
difference  in  the  viuue  of  life,  at  two 
periods  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Had  it  been  calculaied 
for  1830,  the  results  would  have  been  still 
more  remarkable. 


AfM. 

So  Uwt  die  IneraMo  of  Vi- 
tality   it   iu  tho  inverM 
B&tiooflOOto 

1689. 

1789. 

TMri. 

Tmk. 

Yean. 

5 

41.05 

51^20 

125 

10 

38.93 

48^28 

124 

90 

31.91 

41.33 

130 

30 

27.57 

36.09 

131 

40 

22.67 

29.70 

131 

50 

17.31 

22.57 

130 

60 

12.29 

15.52 

126 

70 

7.44 

10.39 

140 

The  following  is*the  annual  mortality  of 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and 
this  country  r 

Philadelphia, 1  in  45.68 

Glasgow,   ...., Iin44 

Manchester, 1  in  44 

Geneva, 1  in  43 

Boston,. .  1  in  41^ 

London, J  in  40 

New  York, 1  in  37.83 

St  Petersburg, 1  in  37 

Charleston, 1  in  36^ 

Baltimore, 1  in  35.44 

Leghorn, 1  in  35 

Berhn, Iin34 

Paris,  Lyons,  Barcelona  and 

Strasburg, 1  in  32 

?nce  and  Palermo^ 1  in  31 

Madrid, 1  in  29 

Naples, Im2d 

Brussels,. •..Iin26 

Rome, Iin25 


Amsterdam, 1  in  24 

Vienna, 1  in  22i 

From  Dec  12, 1828,  to  Dec.  15, 1829,  in 
London,  die  whole  number  of  deaths  was 
23,525.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  m  dif. 
ferent  ages,  was  as  follows : 

Under  two  years  of  age, 6710 

Between  two  and  five, 2347 

Five  and  ten, 1019 

Ten  and  twenty, 949 

Twenty  and  thirty, 1563 

Thirty  and  forty, 1902 

Forty  and  fifty, 2093 

Fitly  and  sixty, 2094 

Sixty  and  seventy, 2153 

Seventy  and  eigfa^, 1843 

Eighty  and  ninety, 749 

Ninety  and  one  hundred, 96 

One  hundred  and  one, 1 

One  hundred  and  eight, 2 

On  the  average  of  eight  yean,  fi:om  1807 
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to  1814  indium^  diero  died  anntully  pear  to  be  more  iojurioiu  to  long  life  than 

'Within  the  citjr  of  Philadelphia  and  the  many  othen.    Many  of  the  tint  literati, 

Libertiea,  the  n>llowiog  proportion  of  per-  most  distinguished  for  applicadon  through- 

■oii8,of  different  ages,  compared  with  the  out  life,  have  attained  old  age,  both  in 

total  number  of  deaths:  modem  and  ancient  times.    In  the  an- 

..  -                                         %P^  c^c°^  authors,  numerous  instances  of  this 

Under  one  year,    ^07  i^^  ^le  recorded,  many  of  which  may 

From  OTO  to  two  yean, 10.71  be  found  collected  in  the  work  of  Hufe* 

Two  to  five, 5.^  Ij^nd,  ah«idy  alluded  to.— We  vnU  add  a 

^ive  to  ten, AW  f^^  instances  of  extiaordinary  longevity. 

rentotwenty, 3.^  j^^  EngUshman  Pair,  whovnis  bom  m 

Twenty  to  ^rty, 8.^  1483,  married  when  at  the  age  of  120,  re- 

Thirty  to  forty, 10.^  ^ined  his  vigor  till  140,  and  died  at  the 

v^t^  '        l^  a«e  of  152,  from  plethora.    Harvey,  the 

inttyto  BOrty, a^  distinguished  discoverer  of  the  ciroulation 

Sixty  to  seventy, 4.^  ^f^^  blood,  who  dissected  him,  found  no 

^venty  to  eighty, 3.^  decav  of  any  organ.  (Philosophical  Trans- 

Eighty  to  mnety, 1.89  ^jctwM,  vol.  iii,  1698.)    Henry  Jenkins, 

Nmety  to  one  hundred,   .  .  .  .    0.50  ^ho  died  in  Yorkshire,  in  1670,  is,  per- 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  ten,  0.0009  baps,  the  greatest  authentic  instance  of 

Another  question  of  interest  is  the  inquiiy  longevity.    He  lived  169  years.    Marga- 

in  what  degree  the  various  trades  and  ret  Forster,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  Eng- 

profesBions  are  favorable  to  human  life,  or  land,  died  in  1771,  aged  136 ;  and  James 

the  contrary.     Several  statements  have  Lawrence,  a  Scotchman,  lived  140  years, 

lately  been  publi^ed  respecting  this  sub-  A  Dane,  named  Drakenberg,  died  in  1772^ 

ject,  but  tardier  and  more  copious  obser-  in  his  147tli  year;  and  John  Effingham, 

vadons  are  required,  to  afibrd  satisfactory  or  Essingham,  died  in  Comwall,  in  1757, 

results.*    Utcwy  occupations  do  not  ap-  aged  144.     In  1792,  a  soldier,  named 

*T1ie  Literary  Gazette  ^ves,  in  a  tabular  fonn,  bomiet-makera  are  unhealthy  and   ghort-lived. 

the  resulu  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  Spinners,  clolh-drftssers,  weavers,  &c.,  are  more 

of  Mr.  Thackrah,  an  eminent  surgeon;  of  Leeds.--  or  less  healthy,  according  as  they  have  more  or 

(hi-of-doar  occupations.   Butctors  are  subject  to  less  exercise  and  air.    Those  exposed  to  inhale 

few  aihnents,  and  these  the  result  of  plethora,  imperceptible  particles  of  dressings,  &c.,  such  as 

Though  more  free  from  diseases  than  other  trades,  frizcrs.  sufier  nrom  disease,  and  are  soonest  cut 

thej,  DoweTcr,  do  not  enjoy  greater  lon^vity:  off*.     Shoemakers  are  placed  in  a  bad  posture. 

on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Thackrah  thinks  their  lives  Digestion  and  circulation  are  so  much  impaired, 

shorter  than  those  of  other  men  who  spend  much  that  the  countenance  marks  a  shoemaker  almost 

time  in  the  open  air.     Cattle  and  norse-deal-  as  well  as  a  tailor.    We  suppose  that,  from  the 

crs  are  generally  healthy,  except   when    thehr  reduction  of  perspiration,  and  other  evacuations, 

habits  are  intemperate.     Fish-mongers,  though  in  this  and  similar  employments,  the  blood  is  im* 

much  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  nanly,  tem-  pure,  and,  consequent! v,  the  complexion  darken- 

perate,  bealthv  and  long-lived )  cart-drivers,  if  ed.    The  secretion  of  Bile  is  generally  unhealthy, 

sofficientlv  fed,  and  temperate,  the  same.    La-  and  bowel  complaints  are  friM]uent    In  the  few 

borars  m  DosbandrVj  ^.,  suffer  frxwi  a  deficiency  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  sige,  there  is  oAcm  a 

of  Dourisfament    Bnckmakers,  with  fiill  muscular  remarkable  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast-bone, 

exercise  in  the  open  air,  though  exposed  to  vicis-  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  last.    Curners 

nnides  of  cold  and  wet,  avoid  liieumatism  and  and  leather-dressers  are  Terr  healthy,  and  live  to 

inflanmiatofy  diseases,  and  attain  good  old  age.  old  age.   Saddlers  lean  mucn  forwara^and  sufier, 

Paviers  are  subject  to  complamta  in  the  loins,  m-  accordingly,   from   headachQ   and    mdigestjon. 

cnesing  with  age,  bat  they  live  long.    Chmse-  Printers  (our  worthy  coOperators)  are  kept  in  a 

drivertf  jxwtilions,  coachmen,  guards,  &c.,  from  confined  atmosphere,  and  generally  want  exercise, 

the  position  of  the  two  former  on  the  saddle,  irreg-  Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied  labor, 

alar  Unni^,  ice,  and  from  the  Want  of  muscular  The  constant  application  of  the  eyes  to  minute 

exereise,  m  the  two  latter,  are  subject  to  gastric  objects  gradually  enfeebles  these  organs.    The 

disorders,  and,  finally,  to  apoplexy  and  palsy,  standing  posture,  long  maintained  here,  as  well  as 

which  sborteq  tbor  fives.    Carpenters,  coopers,  in  other  occupations,  tends  to  injure  the  digestive 

/wheelwrights,  &c.,  are  healthy  and  lotig-hved.  organs.    Some  printers  complam  of  disoi^er  of 

Smiths  are  oAen  intemperate,  and  die  compara-  the  stomach  and  head,  and  few  appear  to  enjoy 

tively  young.    Rope-makers  and  sardeners  suffer  fiili  health.    Consumption  is  finequent.    We  can 

finom  their  stoopingpostures.—-.£»-aoorocciipa<iofu.  scarcely  finder  hear  of  any  compositor  above  the 

Tukrs,  notwithstanding  their   confined  atmos-  age  of  ISO,    In  many  towns,  prmters  are  intern- 

plwre  and  bad  posture,  are  not  liable  to  acute  werate.     Bookbinders,— a  healthy  employment, 

diseases,  but  give  way  to  stomach  complaints  Carvers  and  gilders  look  pale  and  weakly,  but 

sod  consumption.    The  pr^odicial  influence  of  theur  lives  are  not  abbreviated  in  a  marked  de- 

their  employment  is  more  insidious  than  umnt :  me.    Clock-makers  are  generally  healthy  and 

it  mderaiines  rather  than  destroys  life.     Stay-  loog-lived  j  watch-makers,  the  reverse.     Howe 

mfcen  have  their  health  hnpaired,  but  live  to  a  servants,  in  larse,  smoky  towns,  are  unhealthy, 

good  age.    MiUiners,  dress-makers  and  straw-  CoUiin  and  weu-iinkeny-^«  class  by  themselvesi 
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Mittebtedt,  died  in  Pruflsia,  at  the  age  of 
112.  Joseph  Somngton,  a  Norwegian, 
died  at  Bergen,  in  1797,  aged  IGO  yean. 
The  St  Petenburg  papers  announced,  in 
1830,  the  death  of  a  man  150  yean  old,  at 
Moscow ;  and,  in  1831,  the  death  of  a  man 
in  Ruasia,  165  years  old,  was  reported. 
On  May  7, 1830,  died  a  man  named  John 
Ripkey,  at  the  age  of  106,  in  London. 
His  sight  remained  good  till  the  last  In 
1830,  a  poor  man,  near  lake  Thrasimene, 
died  123  years  old.  He  preserved  his 
faculties  to  the  last  In  18S25,  pope  Leo 
XII  gave  him  a  pension.  The  late  return 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  makes  the 
number  of  those  who  live  beyond  the 
allotted  three-score  and  ten,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  If  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  Although  the  number  of  white 
males  exceeds  that  of  females  1861,  yet,  of 
those  who  are  upwards  of  70,  8009,  the 
excess  is  in  favor  of  the  females,  there 
being  4175  of  the  latter,  and  but  3834  of 
the  tormer.  Of  the  17  white  persons  above 
a  hundred,  15,  on  the  contrary,  are  males ; 
and  of  the  45  blapk  persons,  a  hundred 
and  upwards,  only  11  are  males.  The 
proportion    of  centenarians  among   the 

—seldom  reach  the  age  of  BO.—Employmmts 
producing  duHy  odor,  or  gtueoiu  ejaiamtions. 
These  are  not  uijurious.  if  they  arise  from  animal 
substances,  or  from  the  vapor  of  wine  or  spirits. 
Tobacco  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
finom  the  floating  poison  in  their  atmosphere. 
Snuff  makinr  is  more  pernicious.  Men  in  oil-mills 
are  generally  healthy.  Brush-makers  live  to  a 
great  age.  Grooms  emd  hostlers  inspire  ammoni- 
acal  gas,  and  are  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 
Glue  and  size  boilers,  exposed  to  the  most  nox- 
ious stench,  are  fresn-looking  and  robust.  Tal- 
low-chandlers, also  exposed  to  offensive  animal 
odor,  attain  considerable  age.  Tanners  are  re- 
markably strong,  and  exempt  from  consumption. 
Corn-millers,  breathinr  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
flour,  are  pate  and  sickly,  and  very  rarely  attain 
old  age.  Malsters  cannot  live  long,  and  must 
leave  the  trade  in  middle  life.  Tea-men  suffer 
from  the  dust,  especially  of  green  teas ;  but  this 
injury  is  not  permanent.  Coffee-roasters  become 
asthmatic,  and. subject  to  headache  and  indiges- 
tion. Paper-makers,  when  aged,  cannot  endure 
the  effect  of  the  dust  from  cutting  the  rags.  The 
author  suggests  the  use  of  machinery  in  this  pro- 
cess. In  the  wet  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  mills, 
they  are  not  seriously  affected,  but  live  long. 
Masons  are  short-lived,  dying  generally  before 
40.  They  inhale  particles  of  sand  and  dust,  lifl 
heavy  weights,  and  are  too  often  hitemperate. 
Miners  die  prematurely.  Machine-makers  seem 
to  suffer  only  from  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  con- 
sequent bronchial  irritation.  The  (iron)  filers  are 
almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and  remarkably  short- 
lived. Founders  (m  brass)  suffer  from  the  inha- 
lation of  the  volatilized  metal.  In  the  founding  of 
yellow  brass,  in  particular,  the  evolution  of  oxide 
of  zinc  is  very  g^eat.  They  seldom  reach  40 
jean.    Copper-smiths  ara  considerably  affected 


Macks*  18  much  krfer  than  among  the 
whites,  making  all  pNPoper  allowances  for 
their  exaggeration  and  ignorance^ — ^Bel*' 
sham's  Chronology  informs  ns  that  21 
peraons,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  130 
jmd  upwards,  died  between  the  years 
1760  and  1829:  of  these,  one  was  aged 
lG6u  In  the  same  period,  39  had  attained 
the  age  of  120,  and  not  130.  The  num- 
ber who  attaloed  the  age  of  110,  and  not 
120,  was  36  in  the  same  fflMice.  And  thooe 
who  died  after  the  age  of  100,  and  before 
110,  were  54  within  the  period.  Of  the 
whole  number  recorded,  94  were  natives 
of  England,  23  of  Ireland,  and  12  of  Rus- 
sia. Doubdess  many  more  have  died 
after  the  age  of  100,  without  having  had 
their  names  recorded.  The  northern  cli- 
mates aflbrd  more  instances  of  longevity 
than  the  southern ;  and,  although  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  attained 
extreme  old  age  have  been  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  yet  some  of  them  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
restraining  their  appetites.  In  China, 
where  old  age  is  much  respected, 
people  receive  presents  from  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  attained  a  great 
age. 

by  the  fine  scales  which  rise  from  the  imperfectly 
volatilized  metal;  and  by  tlie  fumes  of  the  spelter. 
or  solder  of  brass.  The  men  are  generally  un- 
healthy, suffering  from  disorders  similar  to  those 
of  the  brass-founders.  Tic-plate- workers  are 
subjected  to  fumes  from  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  coke  which  they 
burn.  These  exhalations,  however,  appear  to  be 
aimoying,  rather  than  injurious,  as  the  men  are 
tolerably  healthy,  and  live  to  a  considerable  a^. 
Tinners,  also,  are  subject  only  to  temporary  in- 
convenience from  the  fumes  of  the  soldering. 
Plumbers  are  exposed  to  the  volatilized  oxide  of 
lead,  which  rises  during  the  process  of  casting. 
They  are  sickly  in  appearance,  and  short-lived. 
House-painters  are  unnealthy^  and  do  not  ^i>- 
cn-ally  attain  full  age.  Chemists  and  druggists, 
in  la^ratories,  are  sickly  and  consumptive.  Pot- 
ters, affected  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  be- 
come paralytic,  and  are  remarkal)ly  subject  to 
constipation.  Hatters,  grocers,  bakers  and  chim- 
ney sweepers  (a  droll  association)  also  suffer 
through  the  skin;  but,  although  the. irritation  oc- 
casions diseases,  they  are  not,  except  in  the  last 
class,  fatal.  Dyers  are  healthy  and  long-lived. 
Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  from  healthy.  Under 
a  robust  and  often  ^rid  appearance,  they  con- 
ceal chronic  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
a  congested  state  of  the  venous  system.  When 
these  men  are  accidentally  hurt  or  wounded,  they 
are  more  liable  than  other  individuals  to  severe 
and  dangerous  effects.  Cooks  and  confectioner! 
are  subjected  to  considerable  heat.  Our  common 
cooks  are  more  unhealthy  than  house-maids. 
Their  digestive  organs  are  frequently  disordered : 
they  are  subject  to  headache,  and  their  tempers 
rendered  irritable.  Glass-workers  are  beallhy. 
Glass-blowers  oileo  die  suddenly. 
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Lownn,  Jofleph,  engmver,  boni  1768;  in 
die  SlatfiB  of  the  Church,  went,  duriog  die 
polbkal  djatmhaooes  in  Italy  (1797)^  to  Mi* 
Ian,  wliere  he  diatinguishea  nimaelf,  and 
aurpaaaedyin  diawii^;,  thefiunouaMoighen. 
No  hving  engraver  ia  able  to  repreaent 
fleah  with  aoch  truth.  He  ia  maater  of 
every  speciea  of  ensmving,  but  aubjecta 
technical  acience  to  the  true  object  of  the 
art.  Id  the  style  which  combinea  etching 
with  the  application  of  the  burin,  he  but- 
paaaes  the  moat  distinguiahed  of  his  pre- 
deceasors.  In  thia  department,  are  hia 
Philoaopher,  from  Rembrandt,  and  Dando- 
lo,  from  MettrinL  His  Magdalen,  after 
Coiremo,  represents,  with  an  almost  inde- 
Bcribebke  exactness,  the  softnesa  and  trans- 
parency of  tint  admired  in  the  original. 
His  Galatea  floating  in  a  shell,  from  a 
painting  by  Albano,  is  equally  excellent 
kaphaers  Vision  of  Ezekiel  he  has  also 
engraved  in  a  masterly  manner.  His 
original  pieces,  as,  for  instance.  Pan  pur- 
suing Syrinx,  from  the  first  book  of  Ovid's 
Bletamorphoses  (finished  in  1814)  have 
also  been  much  admired.  His  Raphael's 
Marriage  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  worthy  of 
the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings of  our  times.  Some  fraffments, 
which  have  been  published,  of  his  History 
of  the  Art  of  Engraving,  have  also  given 
him  a  reputation  as  a  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject. Eugene  Beauhamais,  when  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  appointed  Longfai  professor  at 
the  academy  of  art  in  Milan,  where  he 
has  formed  several  excellent  schelars;  he 
alao  received  from  that  prince  the  order 
of  the  iron  crown. 

LoxeiMZTRT;  the  measuring  of  lengths 
or  distances,  both  accessible  and  inacces- 
sible. Accessible  distancea  are  measured 
by  the  api>hcation  of  some  measure  a  cer- 
tain numoer  of  times,  aa  a  foot,  chain, 
&c.  And  inaccessible  distances  are  meas- 
ured by  taking  angles,  &c.,  by  means  of 
proper  instruments,  as  the  cvrcutii/erenf  or, 
quadrant^  theodolite,  &c.  This  embracea 
a  great  number  of  cases,  according  to  the 
aituation  of  the  object  and  observer. 

LoHoiirua,  Cassius ;  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher and  celebrated  riietorician  of  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  A.  D*  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  bom  at 
Emesa,  in  Syria;  according  to  Ruhnken, 
Athena  was  his  birth-place.  Greek  litera- 
ture waa  the  principal  subject  of  his 
studies.  At  Alexandria,  Athens,  etc,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars.  He  studied  the  Stoic 
and  Peripatetic  systems  of  philosophy, 
.  but  aubsequentiy  became  an  ardent  ad- 
herent of  the  Platonic  and  annually  cde- 
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bnled  the  bifth-dqr  ofitt  fbontevbya 
banquet  Hia  principal  attention  waa  di- 
rected, however,  to  the  study  of  j^rammar, 
criticiam,  eloquence  and  aoti^uitieai  At 
the  invitation  of  queen  Zenobia,  he  went 
to  Palmyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  learn- 
ing and  to  educate  her  children.  He  waa 
likewise  employed  by  her  in  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  atate,  by  which  iHeana  he 
was  involved  in  the  &te  of  this  queen. 
For  when  Zenobia  waa  taken  prisoner  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  could  save  her 
life  only  by  betraying  her  counsellors, 
Longinus,  aa  the  chief  of  them,  was  seized 
and  behraded,  A.  D.  275.  He  suffered 
death  with  all  the  firmneas  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Of  his  works,  among  which  were' 
some  philosophical  onea,  none  ia  extant, 
except  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  which 
goes  under  his  name,  and  this  is  in  a  state 
of  mutilation.  It  illustrates,  with  great 
acuteneas  and  taste,  the  nature  of  the 
sublime  in  thought  and  s^le,  by  rules  and 
examples.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Pearce  (1724),  of  Toup  and  Ruhnken 
(Oxford,  1778).  Benj.  Weiske's  edition 
appeared  at  Leipaic,  1809.  There  is  an 
English  tnmsluuon  of  it  by  Wm.  Smith. 
Looffinus  is  usually  called  Dionymuu  but 
this  has  arisen  fiom  the  negligence  of^  edi- 
tors. The  manuscript  copy  of  the  trea- 
tise On  the  Sublime,  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
the  Vatican,  bear  the  inscription  in  Greek, 
Bv  DionysUu  or  Lotmrns,  which  appear- 
edfin  the  first  printed  copies  as  Dwnysius 
LongmuB.  The  Florence  manuscript 
beara  the  inacription  AnonymouB,  Some 
critics  have  ascribed  the  woric  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamaasus,  others  to  another 
Lon^nus,  while  others  confess  that  the 
autiior  is  uncertain. 

Long  Island,  or  Nassau  Island  ;  an 
island  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
extending  iSO  miles  in  lenftfa,  and  vaiv- 
ing  from  10  to  20  milea  in  breadth.  On 
the  weat,  it  is  divided  from  Stateu  Island 
by  the  Narrows,  and  from  Manhattan 
Island  by  East  river.  On  the  north. 
East  river  and  Lon^  Island  sound  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  main  land.  Its  eastern 
extremity  is  Montauk  point  On  the 
south,  it  is  washed  by  tiie  ocean.  Lon. 
7P  47'  to  73°  57'  W. ;  lat  40°  34^  to  4P 
lO'  N.  Like  other  insular  positions,  its 
climate  is  more  mild  than  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent  The  iaiand  is  divided 
mto  three  counties — King's,  Queen^  and 
Suffolk.  Sag  Harbor  is  the  principal 
port  The  south  side  of  the  island  is  flat 
mnd,  of  a  hght,  sandy  soil,  bordered,  on 
the  sea  coast,  with  large  tracts  of  salt 
meadow.     The   soil   however,  is  well 
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odoolnted  fbr  laking  gnin,  especiaUy  Ih- 
dian  com.'  The  north  aide  or  the  island 
is  hiUv,  and  of  a  strong  soil,  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fitiits ;  and 
the  eastern  part  is  remaiicably  adiqited  to 
the  growth  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in  great 
part,  the  city  of  New  York  with  this  arti- 
cle. This  ridge,  forms  Brooklyn  and 
other  heights,  known  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
on  the  island  are  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Sag 
Harbor,  Flatbush,  Flushing,  Satauket  and 
Huntington.  • 

LoffG  Island  Sound  ;  a  bay,  from  3  to 
35  mies  broad,  and  about  120  long,  ex- 
tencBn^the  whole  length  of  Long  Island, 
and  dividmg  it  from  Connecticut  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both 
ends,  and  may  be  considered  as  extending 
from  New  York  on  the  west  to  Fisher's 
Island  on  the  east.  On  its  northern  shore 
are  the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Stamford, 
Fairfield,  Bridgeport,  Milford,  New  Haven, 
Saybrook,  New  Loudon,  Stonington,  &c 
It  receives  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
Thames  and  other  rivers.* 

Longitude,  Oeooraphicai.  ;  the  dis- 
tance measured,  according  to  degrees, 
minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  xm  me  equator,  or 
a  parallel  circle,  from  one  meridian  to 
another,  which  is  called  die  first,  or  prime 
meridian.  Longitude  is  divided  into 
eastern  and  western.  It  is  alt(^ther  in- 
dififerent  through  what  point  we  draw  the 
first  meridian,  but  it  must  be  setded  what 
point  we  adopt  In  Germany,  the  Island 
of  Ferro  (q.  v.)  is  generally  adopted ;  in 
France,  the  observatory  at  Paris ;  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  Greenwich ;  in  Berlin,  that 
of  Berlin ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  meridian 
of  Washington  is  sometimes  taken  as  a 
first  meridian.  Some  geographers  reckon 
from  the  first  meridian  180  degrees  west, 
and  the  same  number  east ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  reckon  the  longitude  from  the 
west  to  die  east,  the  whole  length  of  the 
eauator,  to  360  degrees.  The  longitude 
of  any  place,  together  with  the  ladtude 
(q.  v.),  is  requisite  for  the  determination  of 
the  true  situation  of  the  place  upon  the 
earth.  From  the  form  of  our  earui,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  degrees  of  longitude  must 
always  decrease  towards  the  poles.  The 
depnees  of  latitude,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  taken  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  each 
amounts  to  GO  geographical  miles.  The 
measure  of  a  degree  of  longitude  upon 
anv  parallel  of  latitude  is  found  by  mul- 
tiplymg  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 

*  The  most  recent  chart  of  Long  Island  Sounc^ 
is  that  Dublished  by  the  Messrs  Blunts  ^New 
V<uk.f  1830.) 


equator  by  the  oo-sliie  (taking  raditiiradtf 
to  1)  of  the  latitude  of  the  paralleL  Tha 
longitude  shows  the  difference  of  time 
between  any  place  and  the  first  meridian. 
The  sun  performing  his  apparent  revolu- 
tion mm  hotuB,a  place  which  lies  15. 
decrees  fiuther  to  the  west  than  another^ 
wm  have  noon  one  hour  later.  Places 
whose  difierence  of  longitude  amounts  to 
180°  have  opposite  seasons  of  the  day, 
since  in  the  one  place  it  is  mid-day,  and 
in  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  180P,  it  is 
midnight  at  the  same  moment  The 
difference  in  longitude  of  any  two  places 
may  be  also  determined  by  observations 
of  the  time  of  certain  celestial  phenome- 
na, taken  at  both  places,  such  as  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  occultations  of  fixed  staiB, 
and,  in  particular,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites ;  and,  vice  ver$CL,  we  can,  fi^m  the 
difference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  accu- 
rately ascertain  the  difference  of  their  time. 
15°  upon  die  parallel  circle  correspond- 
ing to  one  hour,  P  ^ves  i!  of  time,  W 
rive  1'  of  time,  15"  give  1"  of  time,  &c. 
The  difference  of  longitude  between  Bos- 
ton and  London  may  serve  as  an  example. 
This  difference  is  71°,  4',  9^' ;  consecjuent- 
ly,  noon  at  London  is  4  hours  44  mmutes 
and  6  seconds  earlier  than  at  Boston. 
The  determination  of  longitude  at  sea,  or 
of  the  situation  of  a  ship  at  any  moment, 
is  hijfhly  difficult  and  important.  The 
English  parliament,  in  1714,  ofi[ered  a  re- 
ward of  £20,000  for  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  within 
one  half  of  a  degree ;  but  this  act  was  re- 
pealed July  15,  1828.  A  watch  which 
should  preserve  a  uniform  motion,  was  the 
most  suitable  means  that  could  be  afford- 
ed to  the  navigator,  who  might,  fit}m  the 
difference  of  me  time  of  noon  on  board 
the  ship,  and  the  time  by  the  watch,  imme- 
diately determine  the  difference  between 
the  longitude  of  the  place  for  which  the 
watch  was  regulated,  and  that  wherein  the 
ship  then  was.  Harrison  (q.  v.)  was  the 
first  who  invented  a  chronometer  of  the 
requisite  accuracy.  Upon  the  first  voyage, 
it  deviated  only  two  minutes  in  four 
months.  Other  artists  folk>wed,  namely, 
Kendall,  Mudge,  Berthoud,  Le  Roy,  &c. ; 
and  Arnold  and  Emery  have  lately  pre- 
pared such  accurate  chronometers,  that 
they  have  been  used  for  the  determination 
of  longitude  upon  land,  as  well  as  at  sea, 
with  great  success.  Nevertheless,  astro- 
nomi(»d  observations  furnish  the  most  ex- 
act methods  Qf  determining  longitude. 
As  eclipses  and  occultations  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  of 
calculation,  the  distances  of  the  moon 
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ftom  the  sun  or  aome  of  the  fixed  itus 
have  been  adopted  for  the  calculation  of 
longitude,  because  these  can  be  measured 
aloKMit  every  night,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  the  only 
thing  requisite  thereto. — LongUtuU  in  the 
heavens,  as  that  of  a  star,  &.c^  is  an  arc 
of  the  ecliptic  comprehended  between  the 
first  of  Aries,  and  a  circle  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic^possing  through  the  place 
of  the  star.  The  computation  is  made 
according  to  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic 
The  longitude  of  a  star  is  found  by  means 
of  its  ri^t  ascension  and  declination.  It 
changes  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  (See  EqumoXj  and  Pre- 
eesnori.) 

LoNGus,  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro- 
mance, the  subject  of  which  is  the  loves 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Noth- 
iiu^isknovni  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
hte,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancients.  His  work  is  interesting  by  its 
poetical  spirit,  ^phic  description  and 
style.  The  earlier  editions,  of  which  Vil- 
kuson's  is  the  best,  do  not  contain  the 
work  in  so  complete  a  state  as  that  of 
Courier  (Paris,  1810).  He  supplied,  fix)m 
a  Florentine  manuscript,  an  important 
chasm,  but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was 
careless  or  mean  enough  to  render  the 
page  of  the  manuscript  which  contained 
that  narration,  illegible  bv  an  enormous 
ink-spot.  This  spot,  the  Dbrerian,  Del  Fu- 
ria,  Justly  indignant,  has  laid  l)efore  the 
eyes  of  the  public  in  an  engraving,  with 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
LorrowooD.  (See  SI.  Helena.) 
Loo-Choo,  or  LiEou-KiEou,  or  Lew- 
Chew  ;  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  south  of  Japan  and  east  of 
China,  to  which  tliey  are  (inbutary.  Lat 
ae°  to2r  4(y  N. ;  ion.  127°  W  to  129°  E. 
But  little  was  known  to  us  of  these  islands 
until  they  were  visited  by  Maxwell  and 
Hall,  on  their  return  from  the  embassy  to 
China.  (See  Hall's  Voyagt  to  Corta  and 
Loo-Choo.)  They  are  represented  as 
havinff  a  mild  climate  and  an  excellent 
soil,  wounding  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  voyagers  who  have  touched  have 
been  allowed  to  land  only  under  the  most 
jealous  precautioiis,  and  have  never  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  country.  In  other 
respects,  they  have  been  kindly  treated  and 
BU|^lied  with  provisions^  for  jvhich  the 
islanders  have  uniformly  refused  to  receive 
pi^.  Capt  Hall  paints  the  islands  as  a  new 
Arcadia,  in  whicn  the  use  of  araus  money 
and  punishinents  is  unknown.  It  is  man- 
ffal  that  little  leUanca  is  to  heidqpedoo 


the  accounts  of  tnveDers,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  language  of  the  Loo-Chooans^ 
and  whose  intercourse  with  them  was  ev- 
idently subject  to  all  the  lestssints  of  a  most 
vigilant  and  despotic  police.  In  fiict,  the 
statements  of  captain  Hall  on  several 
points  have  been  contradicted  by  the  last 
voyager  who  has  visited  these  islands 
(Beechey,  Voyagt  m  the  Pacific^  London, 
1831),  who  asserts  that  the  Loo-Chooans 
have  arms  and  money,  and  inflict  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  punishments.  As  for 
the  supplies,  they  appear  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  authority,  and  not  by  individu 
als,  and  the  refusal  to  receive  compensa- 
tion is  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  which  shows  such  an 
aversion  to  strangers,  is  unwilling  to  sufiler 
any  trafiSc  between  them  and  its  subjects. 
They  were  for  some « time  subject  to 
Japan,  but,  in  1372,  were  conquered  by 
China. 

Look-out  ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  in  lat  34°  34'  N. :  N.  £.  of  cape 
Fear,  and  S.  W.  of  cape  Hatteras. 

Loon  [colymhus);  large  aquatic  birds^ 
common  to  both  Europe  and  America. 
They  seldom  visit  Britain,  but  are  met 
with  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  America,  they  are  most  numerous 
about  Hudson's  bay,  but  are  also  found 
fiurther  south.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
migratory,  making  their  ap|)earance  in  the 
autumn.    They  are  commonly  seen  in 

Eairs,  and  procure  their  food,  which  is  fish, 
y  diving  and  continuing  under  water  for 
a  length  of  time.  They  are  very  waiy, 
and  are  seldom  killed,  eluding  their  pur- 
suers by  their  great  dexterity  m  plunging 
beneath  the  water.  They  are  very  rest- 
less before  a  storm,  always  uttering  loud 
cries  on  the  approach  pf  a  tempest.  They 
are  not  eaten,  the  flesh  being  rank  and 
fishy.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the  Russian 
empire  tan  the  skin  which  covers  the 
breast  of  this  fowl,  and  form  dresses,  &c. 
of  it,  which  are  very  warm,  and  imbibe 
no  moisture.  The  Greenlandera  also 
make  the  same  use  of  them.  The  loon 
measures  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  in  breadth :  the  bill  is  strong,  of  a 
glossy  black,  and  four  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
The  head  and  half  of  the  length  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  green 
gloss,  and  purple  reflections;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  hand  consisting  of  interrupted 
white  and  black  lateral  stnpes,  which  en- 
compasses the  neck,  and  tapers  to  a  point 
on  its  fore  part,  without  joining ;  bek»w 
this  II  a  broad  hwd  of  dvk  gkMiy  grs^ 
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and  violet,  whieh  Is  blended  behind  with 
the  plumfl^  of  the  back  ;  the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  black,  slight- 
ly dossed  w^  green,  and  tnickly  spotted 
wiu  white,  in  regular  transverse  or  semi- 
circular rows,  two  spots  on  the  end  of 
each  feather;  the  lower  parts  are  pure 
white,  with  a  slight  dusky  line  across  the 
vent  The  outside  of  the  legs  and  feet  is 
black,  the  inside  lead  color.  The  le^  m 
ibur  inches  in  length  ;  both  legs  andreet 
are  marked  with  five-mded  polygons ; 
weight  about  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The 
female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male, 
and  differs  in  her  colors.  The  young  do 
not  attain  their  perfect  plumage  until  the 
second  or  third  year.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  Temminck  and  the 
prince  of  Muagnano  state  that  the  two  sex- 
es are  alike  in  plumage :  our  sportsmen  who 
reside  on  the  coast  where  these  birds  are 
plenty,  insist,  on*  the  contrary,  that  the 
adults  of  both  sexes  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  plumage.  The  female 
lays  two  large  brownish  eggs,  and  general- 
ly builds  at  the  edge  of  small  islands  or 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  swim- 
ming and  diving,  the  legs  only  are  used, 
and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  guillemot  and 
auk  tribes ;  and,  from  their  ^ing  situated 
6r  behind,  and  their  slight  deviation  from 
the  line  of  the  body,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
propel  itself  through  the  water  with  great 
velocity. 

Loos,  Daniel  Frederic,  a  distin^ished 
die-mnker,  was  bom  at  Altenburg,  m  Sax- 
ony, in  1735.  Stieler,  the  royal  die-cutter, 
took  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  kept  him 
back  from  jealousy.  Loos,  however,  final- 
ly went  to  Dresden,  where  he  worked  at 
tne  mint,  but  his  merits  were  here  also 
kept  secret  by  his  employer.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  Loos  was  employed  in  the 
Pruaaian  service  at  Magdeburg,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  family,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  poverty,  in  Berlin.  His 
merit  was  at  lost  acKnowledged.  In 
1787,  he  became  member  of  the  academy 
of  !fine  arts,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  medals.  Purity  of  style  and  drawing 
were  not  so  much  required  in  medals  as 
at  present  in  Germany,  but  his  successors 
have  hardly  BurfAssed  him  in  technical 
skilL  Loos  died  in  1818.  His  son  is  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Berlin  mint 

Lope  de  Veoa  (Don  Lope  Iklix  de  Vtga 
€Uprfiut ;  IVry,  as  he  is  often  called,  signi&s 
THor),  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  Sept  9£s  1568.  While  a 
*  child,  be  displayed  a  lively  taste  for  poo- 
try,  made  versea  before  he  knew  how  to 
wiita^  and,  aa  he  himaelf  aven^  had  ocnn- 


poaed  aevend  theatrical  pieces,  when 
scarce^  12  years  of  age.  About  this  time, 
he  ran  away  from  school  with  a  com- 
rade, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  world, 
but  was  stopped  in  Astorga,and  sent  back, 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  to  Madrid. 
Lope  early  lost  his  parents,  but  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  assistance  of  Avila,  bishop  of 
Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies.  He  afler- 
vrards  found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Alva, 
at  Madrid.  Encouraged  by  this  Meece- 
nas,  whose  secretary  he  became,  he  com- 
posed his  Jhradia,  a  heroic  pastoral  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  which  Montenm'or 
had  given  an  exami>le  in  his  Diana.  The 
Arcadia  is  an  idyl,  in  five  acts,  in  which 
the  shepherds,  with  their  DukvneaSf  speak 
the  language  of  Amadis,  and  discuas 
questioAs  of  theology,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
arithmeuc,  geometry,  music  and  poetry. 
Inscriptions  are  also  introduced  upon  the 
pedestals  of  the  statues  of  distinguished 
men  in  a  saloon,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
action  takes  place.  This  work  proved  the 
various  acquisitions  of  the  author.  Con- 
ceits and  quibbles  are  frequent  in  this,  as 
in  Lope's  other  writings.  In  general,  he 
is  one  of  those  writers  who  set  a  danger- 
ous example  of  that  fiilse  wit,  a  taste  for 
which  extended  almost  all  over  £u* 
rope.  Marino  particularly  introduced  it 
into  Italy,  and  acknowledged,  with  lively 
expi'essions  of  admiration,  that  Lope  had 
been  his  pattern.  Ailer  the  publication  of 
his  Arcadia^  Lope  married.  He  appeared 
however,  to  have  cultivated  the  poetic  art 
with  increasing  zeal.  A  nobleman  of 
rank  having  made  himself  meriy  at  Lope's 
expense,  the  poet  revenged  himself  upon 
this  critic,  and  exposed  him  to  the  laughter 
of  the  whole  city.  His  opponent  challenged 
him,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  encounter,^  and  Lope  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Valencia.  Aflerhis  return  to  Madrid, 
the  loss  of  his  wife  rendered  a  readencein 
that  place  insupportable  to  him.  In  J588, 
therefore,  he  served  in  the  invincible  ar- 
mada, the  fete  of  which  is  well  known. 
During  this  expedidon  he  wrote  La  Her- 
mosiura  de  Angelica  (the  Beauty  of  Angeli- 
ca), a  poem  in  20  cantos,  which  continues 
the  history  of  this  princess  from  the  time 
in  which  Ariosto  left  it  By  this  work  he 
hoped  to  do  honor  to  his  country,  in 
which,  as  he  learned  in  Turpin,  the  suc- 
ceeding adventures  of  the  heroine  occur- 
red. In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivaliy 
with  Ariosto,  the  difficulty  of  success  was 
hiereased  by  the  appearance  of  a  poem 
upon  die  same  subject,  by  Luis  Bor- 
hono  de  8olo^  under  the  tide  Laa  Lagry- 
matd^wd^gedaiyWhKhpaaBed  foronaoif 
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Ifaebeit  poems  in  theSpanuh  iangnage^ 
mad  was  honorably  meDtioned  in   Don 
Quixote.     In   1590,   Lope   returned  to 
Madrid,  and  again  entered  the  married 
stot^    In  1596,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
poetical  prizes^  ofiered  on  the  oocaaion  of 
the  canonization    of  Sl  Isidore.     This 
prize  poem  he  published  with  many  other 
poems,  under  the  name  of  T<yirU  dt  Bur- 
gwUos.    About  this  time,  he  also  com^ 
posed  a  great  number  of  pieces  for  the 
theatre.    His  literary  fame  increased,  and 
his  domestic  situation  made  this  the  hap- 
piest period  of  his  life.    But  he  lost  his 
SOD,  and  soon  after  his  wife,  and  had  only 
a  daughter  left.    He  now  sought  consola-* 
tion  from  religion,  and  became  a  priest 
and  secretaiy  of  the  inquisition.    His  de- 
T(»don,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his 
poetical  studies,  and  he  sdll  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  distinguished  rank  which  he 
had  taken  upon  the  Spanish  Parnassus, 
and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  bis  foes  and  his 
rivafa^  aiuonff  whom  Luis  de  Gongora  y 
Argote  was  the  most  distinguished.  Lope, 
who  had  been  attacked  in  his  satires,  and 
who  was  indignant  at  the  corruption  of 
taste  produced  by  him,  allowed  himself  to 
ridicule  his  obscure  and  affected  style,  and 
that  of  his  pupils,  although,  m  his  poem 
laaxrd  de  ApoUo^  he  acknowledges  the 
talents  of  Gongora.    But  Gongora's  cor- 
rupt  taste  infected  even  his  opponents, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last 
works  are  not  entirely  exempt  ftom  it 
Another  yet  more  distinguished  assailant 
was  Ceivantes,  who  publicly  advised  him, 
in  a  sonnet,  to  leave  the  epic  poem,  upon 
which  he  was  then  engaged— -/entfo^em 
amqidstada — unfinished.    Lope  parodied 
this  sonnet,  and  published  his  poem,  the 
weakest  of  his  performances.    He  accom- 
panied it  with  many  remarks,  which  are 
all  found  in  the  last  edition  of  1777.    Cer- 
vantes acknowledged  his  merits,  howev- 
er, in  the  following  verses : 

"  Poeta  intigntf  a  cuyo  verso  o  prosa 
Nhtguno  U  aoantaje  m  aun  lehega." 

(A  distinguished  poet,  whom  no  one,  in 
verse  or  prose,  surpasses  or  equals.)  Cer- 
vantes died  soon  after  (1616),  in  poverty, 
in  the  very  city  in  which  his  rival  lived 
in  splendor  and  luxuiy,  and  in  the  posr 
session  of  the  public  adtniratiofi.  How 
diflferently  has  posterity  judged  of  these 
two  poets !  For  200  years,  the  fame  of 
Cerrantes  has  been  increasing,  while 
Lope  is  neglected  in  his  own  country. 
About  the  time  of  Cervantes'  death,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  for  Lope  i^ 
proeched  to  idolatiy,  and  he  himself  was 


Hotwiaeenoii^tDieleetit  Thennnibar 
of hispoetical  productions  is  extraofdina- 
r^.    Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  he 
^  did  not  print  a  poem,  and,  in  general^ 
acarcelv  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  ki 
which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the 
theatre.    A  pastoral,  in  prose  and  veree, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ, 
established  his  supremacy  in  this  branch  ; 
and  many  verses  and  hymns  on  sacred  sub- 
jects bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  new 
calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  hunself. 
Philip  IV,  who  greatly  favored  the  Spanish 
theatre,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1621,  found  Lope  in  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  of  an  unlimited  authori^  over 
poets,  actors,  and  the  public.    He  imroe^ 
diately  loaded  him  with  new  merits  of 
honor  and  favor.    At  this  time  Lope  pub- 
lished LosIHumpkos  delaFi;  has  Fkn^ 
tunas  de  Diana,  novels  in  prose,  imitations 
of  those  of  Cervantes;    drctf  an  epic 
poem,  and   Philomelaj   an   aUegory,   in 
which,  under  the  character  of  the  night* 
ingale,  he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon 
certain  critics,  whom  he  represents  under 
that  of  the  thrush.      His  celebrity  in- 
creased so   much   that,  suspicious  with 
respect  to   the  enthusiasm   which   had 
been  shown  for  him,  he  printed  the  work 
SolHoquios  a  DioSy  under  the   assumed 
name,  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeo  (an  an* 
affram  of  Lope  de  Vega  de  Carpio),which 
likewise  obtained   great   applause.     He 
afl^wards  published  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mary  Stuart,  viz.  Omma  iragica 
(the  Traffic  Crown),  and  dedicated  it  to 
pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  also  com- 
memorated the  death  of  this  queen,    llie 
pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
tide  of  doctor  of  theology ;  he  also  sent 
him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta — ^marka 
of  honor  which,  at  the  same  time,  reward* 
ed  his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  which 
account  he  was  also  made  a  familiar  of 
the  inquisition.    All  this  contributed  to. 
support  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards 
for  this  "wonder  of  literature."     The 
people  for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard 
to  criticism  (for  he  says  in  his  stranee 
poem,  Arte  de  hazer  ComediaSy  that  the 
people  pay  for  the  comedies,  and,  con* 
sequently,  he  who  serves  them   should 
eonsult  their  pleasure),   ran   afler  him 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
street,  to  gaze  upon  this  prodigy  of  nature 
(num^nto  de  fuduraieza),  as  Cervantes  call* 
ed  him.    The  directors  of  the  theatre  paid 
him  so  liberally,  that  at  one  time  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  lOQ/KM  imm  ;  but  he  vcb 
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himBeif  00  genenNU  and  choritaMe,  that 
he  left  but  mtle.  The  spiritual  coUe^  in 
Madrid,  mto  which  he  had  been  admitted, 
chose  him  president  {etqfdian  mayory  In 
common  converaatioD,  any  thing  pierfect 
in  its  kind,  was  called  Lopean.  Until 
16^  he  continued  without  interruption 
to  produce  poems  and  plays.  At  this  pe- 
riod, however,  he  occupied  himself  with 
religious  thou^ts,  and  devoted  himself 
stricdy  to  monastic  practices,  and  died 
August  36  of  the  same  year.    The  prince- 

§r  splendor  of  his  funeral,  of  which  the 
uke  of  Susa,  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  his  wiU, 
had  the  direction,  the  great  number  as 
well  as  the  tone  of  the  panegyric^  which 
were  composed  for  this  occaaon,  the 
emulation  of  foreign  and  native  poets  to 
bewail  his  death,  and  to  celebrate  his 
feme,  presented  an  example  altogether 
unique  in  the  history  of  literature.    The 

Splendid  exequies  continued  for  three 
ays,  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
Spanish  Phoenix  were  performed  upon 
the  Spanish  stages  with  great  solemnity. 
The  number  of  Lope's  compoadons  is 
astcmishing.  It  is  said  that  he  printed 
more  than  21,300,000  lines,  and  that  800 
of  his  pieces  have  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  In  one  of  his  last  works,  he  af- 
firmed that  the  printed  portion  of  them 
was  less  than  those  which  were  ready  for 
the  press.  The  Castilian  language  is,  in- 
deea,  veiy  rich,  the  Spanish  verses  are 
often  very  short,  and  the  laws  of  metre 
and  rhythm  are  not  rigid.  We  may,  how- 
ever, doubt  the  pretended  number  of 
Lope's  works,  or  we  must  admit,  that,  if  he 
began  to  compose  when  13  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  written  about  900  verses  daily, 
which,  if  we  consider  his  employments, 
and  the  interruptions  to  which,  as  a  soldier, 
a  secretary,  the  father  of  a  family,  and  a 
priest,  he  must  have  been  subject,  appears 
inconceivable.  What  we  possess  of  his 
works  amounts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of 
this  quantity.  This,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  astonishment  at  his  fertility.  He 
himself  informs  us  that  be  had  more  than 
a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  and 
brought  it  on  the  stage  within  24  hours. 
Perez  de  Montalvan  asserts  that  Lope 
composed  as  rapidly  in  poetry  as  in  prose, 
and  that  he  made  verses  faster  than  his 
amanuenns  could  write  them.  He  es- 
timates Lope's  plays  at  1800,  and  liis  sa- 
cramental pieces  (Autos  Bocrcmienialos)  at 
400.  Of  his  vmtings,  his  dramatic  works 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  plots  of 
thoae  that  approach  nearest  to  the  charac- 
ter of  trageay,  are  usually  so  extensive, 


that  odier  poets  would  have  made,  at  teasC, 
four  pieces  of  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  exuberance  found  in  La  ISierza  laiHr 
mosoy  wiiich  obtained  die  distinction  of  be- 
ing represented  in  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  fertility  of  dramftic  invention, 
and  j&cility  of  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Lope  stands  alone.  The  execution 
and  the  connexion  of  his  pieces  are  often 
slight  and  loose.  He  is  also  accused  of 
making  too  frequent  and  uniform  a  use 
of  dueb  and  disguises  (which  fault,  howev- 
er, his  successors  committed  still  more  fie- 
quendy),and  of  freedom  in  his  delineations 
of  manners.  Some  (lord  Holland,  for  in- 
stance) have  attributed  to  him  also  the  in- 
troduction of  the  character  termed  gnictbfo, 
upon  the  Spanish  stage.  In  those  irregu- 
lar pieces,  which  Lope  composed  for  the 
popular  'taste,  we  find  such  bombast  of 
language  and  thought,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  conclude  that  he  intended  to 
make  sport  of  his  subject  and  his  hearers. 
The  merit  of  the  elaborate  parts  of  his 
tragedies  consists  particuliorly  in  the  rich 
exuberance* of  his  figures,  and,  according 
to  the  Spanish  criucs,  the  puritv  of  his 
language.  In  judging  of  his  boldness  in 
treating  religious  affiiira,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Spcuush  stage. 
Many  foreign  dramatic  writers,  we  may 
add,  have  imitated  Lope,  and  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  best  pieces  and  touches. 
Scfalegel,  in  his  lectures  on  the  drama 
( Vorietungen  fiber  dramoHache  Kunst)^  says 
of  Lope — "Without  doubt,  this  writer, 
sometimes  too  much  extolled,  sometunes 
too  much  undervalued,  appears  in  the  moat 
favorable  light  in  his  plays;  the  tl^a- 
tre  was  the  best  school  for  the  correction 
of  his  three  capital  faults,  viz.  defective 
connexion,  prolixity,  and  a  useless  display 
of  learning.''  In  some  of  his  pieces,  es- 
pecially the  historical,  which  were  found- 
ed upon  old  romances  and  traditions,  a 
certain  rudeness  of  manner  predominates, 
which  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  charac- 
ter, and  seems  manifesdy  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  subjects.  Others,  which 
delineate  the  manners  of  the  time,  display 
a  cultivated  tone.  They  all  contain  much 
humor  and  interesting  situations,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  few  which,  with  some  alter- 
ations, would  not  be  well  received,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Their  general  faults 
are  the  same— carelessness  of  plot  and 
negligent  execution.  They  are  also  de- 
ficient in  depth,  and  in  those  fine  qualities 
which  constimte  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
A  CoUeecion  de  ku  Obras  swUas  assi  en 
Prosa  como  en  Veno  de  D.  Lope^  &a,  iqi- 
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oeared  at  Madrid,  1776,  seq.  (31  yo]&,4to.). 
This  does  not  contain  Ins  phyB,  however, 
which  were  pubJiahed  at  an  earlier  date, 
in  25  Yols^  4to.  Concerning  his  life  (of 
which  his  poem  DoroHua  gives,  per- 
haps, the  moit  valuable  information)  and 
writings,  consult  the  woiit  of  lord  Hol- 
land—-Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Caipio 
(London,  1817, 2  vols^  3d  edition). 

Lord  ;  of  Uhcertain  etymology ;  a  title 
of  honor  or  dignity,  used  in  different 
senses.  In  the  feudal  tiroes,  lord  (seigneur) 
was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  the  land, 
who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate 
p^perty  of  the  feud  or  fee,  the  use  only 
being  granted  to  the  tenant  A  person 
who  has  the  fee  of  a  manor,  and  conse- 
quently the  homage  of  his  tenants,  is  called 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  these  cases,  the 
l<Hd8bip  or  barony  was  connected  with 
the  seigneurial  rights  of  jurisdiction.  The 
superior  lord  is  styled  lord  paramount,  and 
if  his  tenants  again  grant  a  portion  of  land 
to  other  persons,  they  being  tenants  in 
reference  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  lords 
in  reference  to  then*  own  tenants,  are 
called  mesne  or  meanj  L  e.  middle  lords. 
Lord  is  also  a  mere  title  of  dignity,  at- 
tached to  certain  official  stations,  which 
'  are  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes 
only  official  or  personal  All  who  are 
noUe  bv  birth  or  creation,  that  is,  the  peers 
of  England,  are  called  lords;  the  five  or- 
ders of  nobility  constimte  the  lords  tem- 
poral, in  contradistinction  from  the  prelates 
of  the  church,  or  lords  spiritual,  both  of 
whom  sit  together  in  the  house  of  lords. 
(See  Peers,)  It  is  sometimes  only  an 
official  tide,  as  lord  advocate^  lord  mayor, 
&C.  It  is  also  applied,  but  only  by  cour- 
teey,  to  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 
and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls. — In  Scrip- 
tore,  the  word  Loan,  when  printed  m 
capitals,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Monai,  which  the 
lews  were  accustomed  to  substitute  in 
reading,  and  even  in  writing,  for  the  in- 
ef&ble  name  Jehomk  (q.  v.).  In  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  term,  in  the  original  Greek,  being  Kvptos 
(owner,  master.) 

Lords,  House  or.  (See  Parliament, 
in  the  article  Great  Britmn.) 

Lord's  Supper;  a  ceremony  among 
Christians,  by  which  they  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  religion, 
and  make,  at  the  same  time,  a  profession 
of  their  &ith.  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the 
rite  when  he  took  his  last  meal  with  his 
disciples.  The  bread,  which  he  broke 
after  the  Oriental  manner,  was  a  fitting 


symbol  of  his  bo€^,  which  was  soon  to  be 
broken ;  and  the  red  wine  (for,  probably, 
Christ  used  this  kind  of  wine,  which  is 
the  most  common  in  Palestine)  was  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  his  blood.  In  all  the 
churches  founded  by  the  aposdes^  this 
usage  was  introduced.  In  the  first  and 
second  century,  this  rite  was  celebrated  in 
connexion  with  the  <V£^  (q.  v.)  or  love- 
feast*  After  the  thira  century,  when  the 
congregations  became  more  numerous,  the 
agapes  ceased,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was 
from  thence  celebrated  on  the  occaraon  of 
every  divine  service  in  the  churches,  in 
such  a  way  that  all  present  could  partake, 
with  the  exception  of  catechumens  (i.  e. 
Christians  not  yet  baptized),  and  of  unbe- 
lievers. These  were  obliged  to  withdrew 
when  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
conmienced,  because  conununion  was 
considered  as  a  mysterious  act,  which  was 
to  be  withheld  fi^om  profime  eyes.  Chris- 
tians soon  becan  to  ascribe  supernatural 
power  to  the  nte,  and  to  take  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  fof*  more  than 
bread  and  wine,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  our  Savior  were 
united  with  them.  From  this  originated 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which 
was  started  by  Parrhasius  Radbertus,  in 
the  ninth  century.  Thoi^h  this  doctrine 
was  at  first  opposed  (see  JBerengarius),  yet 
it  was  soon  generally  received,  and,  in 
1215,  solenmly  confirmed  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council. 
From  the  new  doctrine  sprang  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host  (in  which  God  was  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  new  belief),  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  refusing  the  cup  in  the 
communion  to  the  laity,  because  it  was 
supposed,  that,  where  the  body  of  Christ 
was,  his  blood  must  be  too  {Concomitance), 
whence  the  use  of  the  wine  was  not 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
munion. This  refusal  was,  also,  pardy 
owing  to  a  desire  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  whereby  the  blood  or  Christ 
might  be  incautiously  spilled,  and  become 
profaned ;  and  partly  to  the  effi^rts  of  the 
clergy  to  establish  a  distinction  in  their 
own  favor.  Even  before  the  origin  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
Lord's  supper  had  begun  to  be  represent- 
ed as  a  sacrifice.  From  this  sprang  the 
private  moss.  (See  Mass.)  After  the 
notion  of  purgatory  had  become  prevalent, 
this  doctrine  was  connected  with  the 
above-mentioned  conception  of  the  com- 
munion as  a  sacrifice,  and  now  masses  were 
said  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  fit)m  purgatory. 
As  early  as  the  eeventh  century,  private 
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inaMeB  ware  oelebnted  in  TariouB  ploces ; 
after  the  ninth  century,  they  were  in  use 
every  where.  Thus  the  Lord's  supper  had 
become,  in  the  couise  of  time,  something 
ouite  different  from  the  design  of  its 
rounder.  This  had  been  contended  pre^ 
vious  to  the  reformation,  by  some  parties 
dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  church,  espe- 
cially by  the  Hussites  (seeHuasHeSy  in  article 
Hu$s\  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  whom, 
indeed,  the  council  of  ^le  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  com- 
munion. The  reformers  renewed  the^ 
complaint,  that  the  church  had  deviated, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
from  the  purpose  of  Ohrist,  and  the  ex- 
aihple  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  both  the 
German  and  Swiss  reformers  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  mass,  and  maintaining,  that 
the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  celebrated 
before  the  whole  consregation,  and  with 
the  administration  of  lx)th  bread  and 
wine.  In  explaining  the  words  by  which 
the  supper  was  instituted,  Luther  and 
Zuinglius  differed,  and  their  different  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  the  unhappy  dissension  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches. 
Luther  took  the  words, "  This  is  my  body," 
&C.,  m  their  literal  sense,  and  thought 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  united,  in  a  mysterious  way,  with 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  so  that  the  com- 
municant receives,  with  and  under  (cum 
tt  9ub)  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real 
body  and  real  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
Zuinglius,  on  the  other  side,  understood 
the  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  sup- 
posed that  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  say,  **  The 
bread  and  the  wine  represent  my  body 
and  my  blood,"  aiid  maintained,  therefore, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  mere  si^ns 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Chnst. 
From  this  difference  of  opinion  arose  a 
violent  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zuin- 
glius, which,  in  later  times,  has  been 
continued  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic divines.  The  opinion  advanced 
by  Calvin,  bv  which  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  supposed  in  the  communion,  though  it 
came  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
than  that  of  Zuinglius  did,  vet  was  essen- 
tially different,  and,  thererore,  also  met 
with  a  stronff  oppontion  from  the  strict 
adherents  of^Lutner.  Melanchthon  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistic  notion,  and  so 
did  manv  other  Lutheran  divines,  who 
were  called  by  the  opposite  party  PhSiip- 
tfto  and  C^ry^Cahnrntis.  The  formula 
to/neardUtf  or  artiolai  o£  feligious  peac^ 


suppressed  the  Crypto-Calvinistt  in  die 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
established  the  idea  of  Luther.  In  recent 
times,  many  Lutheran  divines  have  ia- 
clined  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  The 
Greek  church  has  not  ado^fted  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  in  its  whole 
extent ;  yet  her  doctrine  comes  nearer  to 
this  dogma  than  to  that  of  the  reformed 
church.  The  Oriental  Christians  differ 
also  from  the  Western,  in  Using  leavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  in  admin- 
istering it  to  children.  (See  Greek  Churdu) 
[The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  has 
given  rise  to  such  long  and  bitter  conten- 
tion between  Catholics  and  Protestantt^ 
that  the  following  remarks,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  and  giving  the  Catholic  views 
on  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.]  The  Catholic  doctrine 
of  oommunion  (says  the  writer)  cannot  be 
understood  witiiout  a  clear  inaiffht  into 
the  fundamental  vievre  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  all  sacred  things.  He,  to 
whom  Christianity  is  not  an  external  reve- 
lation of  the  Deity,  to  whom  Jesus  is  aot 
the  incarnate  God,  and  his  doctrine  not 
divine  truth  higher  than  all  human  con- 
ceptions, who  regards  not  the  church  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  her  traditions  as  in- 
disputably true,  cannot  enter  into  the 
Catholic  views  on  the  communion.  It 
must  be  particularly  considered,  that  Cath- 
olic Christianity  is  of  a  truly  mystic  nature. 
By  mysticism  we  mean  not  the  capricious 
imaginations  of  each  individual,  nut  the 
universal  mystical  belief  of  the  church. 
Of  these  mysteries  the  sacrament  of  com- 
munion is  the  highest,  and  is  the  cendnl 
point  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  all  religions,  we  find  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice,  which  man  offers  to  the  I>e- 
ity,  by  which  he  acknowledges  a  relatioB 
between  himself  and  the  Deity,  and  en- 
deavors to  represent  the  devout  spirit  of  re- 
li  gion  by  an  act  of  external  worship.  The 
purer  is  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  the  purer 
is  the  religion.  It  was  reserved  for  Chris- 
tianity to  ^ve  it  its  highest  reality  and 
greatest  purity.  In  the  prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  that  he  shall 
be  a  priest  afier  the  order  of  Melchisedek 
{Psdbn  ex.  4) ;  but  this  Melchisedek  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  offered 
bread  and  wine.  ( Gen,  ziv-)  How  then 
was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Malachi  pre- 
dicted that  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
law 'Would  be  abolished,  and  supplied  by 
a  pure  meat-offering.  (Malaehi  i,  11.)  The 
incarnate  God  walked  in  the  flesh  among 
mortals,  teaching  and  working  minwlea 
After  having  peifivmed  the  mimde  of 
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nmhiplyiiig  the  loaves,  he  delnrered  a  part 
of  his  mysteries  (John  vi,  48-^56 ;  1  Co- 
rmUL  xiXy  16;  Luke  zxiL  19, 20 ;  Mark  xiv, 
22— 39;  Jlfal^xxvL2&r-28.)  ItiseasUy 
perceived  that  this  rite  must  have  been 
coeval  with  ftie  foundation  of  his  religion, 
and  that  the  apostles  every  where  intro- 
duced it  and  made  known  its  si^ification. 
But  what  the  apostles  have  mtroduced 
and  preached  we  learn  only  by  tradition. 
This  tradition,  however,  tells  us  that  the 
CHndinance  of  Christ  was  meant  Hterally. 
The  Lord  (proceeds  the  writer)  remained 
in  his  church :  in  the  congregations  of  the 
Christians,  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the 
Savior  were  ofi^red  and  tasted  in  the  shape 
of  bread  and  wine.  This  was  the  belief 
of  the  church  from  the  beginniDg;  and  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  it  commenced  at 
any  particular  time,  or  supplanted  another 
doctrine.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is, 
that  a  amilar  doctrine,  even  if  it  be  not 
the  same  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
IS  to  be  found  in  all  the  churches,  which 
long  since  separated  from  the  Catho- 
lic This  rite  i9  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesua  But 
how  (says  the  writer]  can  we  sin  against  tlie 
body  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  How  can 
we  take  it  at  all  unworthily,  if  the  whole 
ceremony  is  a  mere  act  of  commemora- 
tion ?  To  what  purpose  would  be  the  ad- 
monition, ''This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me,"  if  there  was  no  meaning  attached  to  it 
but  that  of  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
Jesus'  death  by  an  act  of  commemora- 
tion ?  The  memory  of  Jesus  is  essentially 
connected  with  all  the  benefits  of  his  reh- 
gion.  Further,  as  soon  as  we  admit  of  a 
real  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharist, 
we  must  be  ready  to  concede,  also,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  in  reali- 
ty, though  they  remain  still  in  appearance. 
That  which  really  exists,  is  the  sacra- 
mentally  (not  visibly)  present  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  By  a  miracle  of  the 
Omnipotent,  a  change  is  effected,  and  this 
we  call  tr€msiJ)staniiatum.  It  has  been 
proved  already,  by  Leibnitz,  that  there  is 
no  philosophical  contradiction  in  this,  and 
we  find  it  the  principle  of  a  whole  philo- 
sopl^cal  school,  the  sceptics,  to  dispute 
the  real  existence  of  appearances.  £ven 
the  oldest  Christian  fathers,  not  only  in 
sermonsy  but  in  passages  explanatory  of 
their  doctrines,  and  destined  for  the  in- 
stnictioD  of  the  catechumens,  expressed 
thetDsehres  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
us  that  the  first  ChristiaDS  were  not 
only  convinced  of  Christ's  being  pres- 
eot  dvoagh  our  bdie^  but  also  that 
the  fanad  or  wine  no  kHiger  existed. 


Jusdn  Martyr,  endeavoring  to  give  the 
emperor  a  nodon  of  the  religion  of  the 
Christians,  after  describing  the  ceremo- 
ny of  consecration,  says,  "We  eat  this 
not  as  conmion  bread,  and  drink  this 
not  as  common  wine ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ, 
afler  havLoff  been  made  man  by  the  word 
of  God,  had  flesh  and  blood,  so  we  beheve 
also,  that  the  food  consecrated  by  his 
words,  has  become  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  man  Jesus."  (Acta  1.)  We  know  al- 
so, that  the  Christians  were  accused,  by 
the  pagans,  of  eatins,  m  their  secret  as- 
semblies, the  flesh  oi  an  infant—a  notion 
which  certainly  took  its  rise  from  their 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which 
the  former  might  have  heard  some  ob- 
scure accounL  The  Christians,  in  gene^ 
ral  (continues  the  writer),  kept  this  doc- 
trine very  secret  (disciplina  arcani).  If 
they  believed  that  they  received  Christ 
only  through  fiiith,  it  is  not  easv  to  see 
why  they  made  such  a  mystery  or  it  But 
this  they  did,  and  instructed  theur  catechu- 
mens in  tiiis  doctrine  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore their  baptism.  The  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation is  as  old  as  the  communion 
itselfj  and  was  by  no  means  first  set  up  by 
Parrhasius.Radbertus,  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, as  is  commonly  asserted  by  the  Prot- 
estants. There  is  no  reason  why  that 
real  presence  should  be  limited  to  the 
time  when  the  Christian  receives  the  eu- 
charist ;  for  Christ  distinctiy  says,  "This  is 
my  body,"  and  tenders  it,  on  that  account, 
to  his  disciples.  And  how  could  it  be  de- 
cided at  what  moment  this  presence  com- 
mences, and  when  it  ceases?  The  first 
Christians  knew  nothing  about  this  limi- 
tation. They  regarded  the  consecrated 
host  with  feelings  of  adoration  ;  they 
partook  of  it  with  the  utmost  awe,  and 
carried  it  with  them  in  times  of  persecution, 
to  encourage  Uiemselves  by  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  Origcn,  a  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, says,  "  You,  who  are  allowed  to  par- 
take in  the  holy  mysteries,  you  know  how 
to  keep  the  body  of  the  Lord  you  receive, 
with  all  caution  and  reverence  (the  Chris- 
tians received  it  fonnerly  with  their  hands), 
lest  any  part  of  the  hallowed  gift  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  you  believe  justly  that  you 
brmg  guilt  upon  yourselves  when,  by  neg- 
ligence, you  drop  any  part  of  it"  Equally 
tturong  terms  are  to  be  found  in  Cyril's  in- 
structions to  the  new  converts,  as  well  as 
in  the  Utiu^  of  all  the  Oriental  and  West- 
em  churches,  the  testimony  of  which  is 
of  the  greater  importance,  as  it  is  not  the 
testimony  of  a  few  single  Bcholars,  but  the 
public  profession  of  entire  churches.  Am 
ttom  the  fint  times^  the  presbyter  of  the 
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congregation  performed  the  consecmtiony 
the  peculiar  view  of  the  Catholic  church, 
which  considers  the  spiritual  ^ide  of  a 
congregation  aa  a  sacrilScing  priest,  is  ex- 
plained. The  mass  is  nocTii ng  but  this 
sacrifice,  and,  so  far,  as  old  in  its  essential 
character  as  the  Lord's  supper,  though  it 
first  received  its  external  additions  and 
form  under  Gregory  tlie  Great.  The  Lord's 
supper  is  a  sacrament,  which,  by  an  ex- 
ternal symbol,  sanctifies  the  internal  man. 
The  Catholic  view  of  communion  per- 
vades the  whole  Catholic  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical system.  This  creed  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  the  Greek  not 
excepted,as  it  is  represented  here,  remained 
uncontroverted  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  controversy  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  broke  out, 
respecting  the  bread  to  be  used  in  the 
communion — whether  it  ought  to  be  leav-  • 
ened  or  unleavened.  Respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supper,  there  arose  no  dis- 
pute, till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  priest  Berengarius  of 
Tours  denied  the  doctrine- of  transub- 
stantiation,  but  not  that  of  the  sub- 
stantial presence  of  Christ.  The  whole 
church  was  surprised  at  tiiis  innovation. 
This  ^ave  occasion,  in  the  fourth  Lateran 
council,  to  a  solemn  proclamation  of  the 
old  creed  of  the  church  on  transiibsian- 
tiation.  This  creed  continued  in  full  au- 
thority, and  even  Hussdid  not  impeach  it; 
nay,  Uuss  and  his  adherents  were  filled 
with  reverence  towards  the  sacrament, 
and  claimed  even  the  cup.  It  had  become 
customary  in  latter  times,  from  fear  of  spill- 
ing some  part  of  the  blood,  to  give  only  the 
body  to  the  laity,  since  in  the  body  the 
blood  was  contained  (doctrine  of  concom- 
itance )w  Tlie  Hussites,  however,  believed 
that  the  cup  was  a  constituent  part  of  the 
sacrament,  without  which  the  sacrament 
would  not  be  complete.  The  church  con- 
demned this  opinion  as  a  heresy,  in  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  1415.  By  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
whole  Catholic  system  was  attacke<l,  as 
the  reformers,  rejecting  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  took  the  Bible  alone  for  their 

Slide  in  matters  of  belief,  and  departed,  at 
e  same  time,  from  the  Catholic  theory 
of  communion.  If  they  had  lefl  tlie 
Catholic  doctrine  on  communion,  the 
priesthood  and  mass  would  necessarily 
nave  remained  too.  By  what  means 
could  the  priests  of  the  new  sect  obtain 
theu*  consecration  ?  It  wos  therefore  neces- 
aary  to  establish  a  new  theory  of  com- 
munion ;  or,  rather,  it  was  the  natural  con- 
iequenee,  since  the  new  ohurch,  founded 


on  reason,  by  which  the  scripture  was  to 
be  searched,  must  needs  lose  a  sense  of 
the  Catholic  mysteries,  hi  the  council  of 
Trent,  session  13,  are  pronounced  the 
following  canons,  which  jsepresent  tlie 
creed  of  the  church : — 1.  Ir  any  one  de- 
nies tliat  there  is  contained  in  the  most 
holy  sacrament  of  the  altar,  truly,  reallv 
and  substantially,  the  body  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  consequendy,  the 
entire  Christ, — if  such  a  one  say,  that  he 
is  contained  therein  only  as  in  a  symbol, 
vdjiguroy  vd  virhde,  anathema  sit  (let  him 
be  cursed).  2.  If  any  one  says,  that  there 
remains  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
together  with  the  life  and  the  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  he  denies 
that  wonderful  and  miraculous  transform- 
ation of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wine  into  the  blood,  whilst  there  re- 
mains only  the  shape  {species)  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  which  transformation 
is  termed,  by  the  Catholic  church,  tran* 
sttbstantialion — dnaiheina  sit,  3.  If  there 
be  any  one  who  denies  that  there  is  con- 
tained in  the  venerable  sacrament  of  tho 
altar,  under  both  sorts,  and  afler  division 
has  been  performed  under  the  single  parts 
of  both  sorts,  the  whole  Christ — anathema  . 
sit.  4.  If  any  one  says,  that,  afler  conse- 
cration has  been  performed,  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  mmicu- 
lous  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  this 
is  only  during  the  tasting,  neither  before 
nor  aJlenoardSf  and  that  there  is  not  in 
the  consecrated  host  or  the  particles,  pre-  ^ 
served  or  remaining  afler  tiie  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  die  true  body  of 
the  Lord — anathema  sit,  5,  If  any  ono 
says,  either  that  remission  of  sins  is  the 
prhicipal  effect  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  or  that  no  other  results  spring  from 
it— anathema  sit,  6.  If  any  one  says,  that 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  is  not  to  be 
adored  by  external  worship,  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  to  be  revered 
with  particular  solenmity,  nor  to  be  sol- 
emnly carried  about  in  processions,  after 
the  praiseworthy  and  universal  usage  of 
the  church,  nor  to  be  presented  publicly 
to  the  people,  and  that  those  who  adore 
him  are  idolaters— «»krf/*emai  sit,  7.  If 
any  one  says,  it  is  not  permitted  to  keep 
the  holy  eucharist  hi  the  pix,  but  that  it 
must  be  distributed  immediately  afler  the 
consecration  to  the  by-standera,  or  that  k 
is  not  permitted  to  bear  it  reverentiaUy  to 
the  sick— onottemowt.  8.  If  any  one  says, 
that  the  Christ  offerod  in  the  euofaatist  im 
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Msled  only  8piritna]]y,  and  ndt  aacrament- 
aify  and  leallV— ^moAema  siL  9.  If  any  one 
d^aieathatau  Cbriadan  believers  of  either 
aeZyas  soon  aa  they  are  arrived  at  years  of 
djBCietlon,  are  boudid,  after  the  command 
of  the  holy  Oltholic  church,  to  conunwii- 
eate,  at  least,  at  Blaster  every  year— emaf^ 
ma  siL  10.  If  any  one  says,  that  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  omciatmg  priest  to  admmis- 
ter  the  sacrament  to  hiraself^-onafft^mant 
11.  If  any  one  says,  that  fiiith  alone  is  a 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  holy  sacrament — anaihema  stt.  The 
Catholics  have  still  rheproieru  fitimat,  as 
a  pledge  that  the  Lord  remains  with  their 
church.  (See  Corpus  ChrittL) 
Lorenzo  ds  Medici.  (See  MedicL) 
LoRETTo ;  a  smaQ  town  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  the  Marc  of  Ancona,  with  a  bishop, 
who  is  also  bishop  of  Recanati,  and  5000 
inhabitants,  who  are  principally  supported 
by  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  Pilgrimages  are 
made  to  the  ctua  tonto— the  holy  house  in 
the  cathedra]  of  Loretto,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  house  of  the  vir^n  Mary, 
and  which  was  carried  by  the  angels  (1291 ) 
from  Galilee  to  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  in 
1294,  to  Italy,  near  Recanati,  and,  finally 
(]^295),  to  the  spot  where  it  now  remains. 
This  holy  house,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  covered,  externally,  with 
marble,  and  is  built  of  ebony  and  brick. 
It  is  30  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  18  feet 
hi^  and  richly  ornamented.  It  has  also 
been  imitated  at  other  places  (for  instance, 
at  Prague).  Loretto  formerly  contained 
great  treasures,  collected  from  the  pil- 
grims. The  income  of  this  house  once 
amounted  txy.  30,000  scudij  besides  the 
presents  received  annually.  The  pilgrims 
were  estimated  at  100,000  yearly.  Amongst 
other  curiosities,  a  window  is  shown  in 
the  holv  house,  through  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  the  Savior.  Ra- 
phael's painting  of  the  virgin  throwing  a 
veil  over  the  infant  is  beautiful.  The 
treasures  were,  in  part,  expended  in  pay- 
ing the  contributions  imposed  by  the 
French  (1796) ;  the  rest  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them.  They  carried  the  image 
of  the  virgin  to  Paris,  but  it  was  restored 
withgreat  pomp,  December 9, 1802. 

L'uRiENT ;  a  fortified  and  regularly  buOt 
seaport  of  France,  department  of  the 
*  Moffoihan,  on  the  bav  of  Port  Louis,  at 
the  influx  of  the  small  river  Scorf.  The 
harbor  is  large  and  secure,  and  of  easy 
aooeas.  It  h^  still  some  trade^  particular- 
ly with  the  French  colonies,  and  is  a 
niafe  of  importance,  oa  account  ci  its 


magazines  fbr  the  use  of  the  royal  navr* 
The  principal  manufiu;ture  is  of  san. 
Population,  17,115 ;  340  miles  W.  by  8. 
Paris;  lat  4r>4y  N. ;  lon.6°Sy  W. 
LoRME,  Marion  de.  (See  Dehrmt,) 
Lorraine,  Claude.  (See  CZoude  Lor^ 
raine.) 

Lorraine  {LoOuningia ;  in  German, 
Lothinren),  so  called  from  Lothaire  II,  to 
whom  ttiis  part  of  the  country  fell  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  between  him  and 
his  brothers,  Louis  II  and  Charles  (854), 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Austrasia.  It  was  divided  into  Ix>wer 
and  Upper^  Lorraine  ;  the  former  in- 
cluding all  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse  and  die  Scheldt,  to  the  sea ; 
the  latter  the  countries  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  to  the  Meuse.  Lorraine, 
at  a  later  period,  was  bounded  by  Alsace, 
Franche-Comt^,  Champa^e,  Luxemburg, 
the  present  Prussian  province  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Rhine,  containing  10,150  square  miles, 
and  at  present  forming  the  French  depart- 
menCB  of  the  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Meurthe,  with  a  population 
of  1,500,000  inhabitants.  Its  forests  and 
mountains,  among  which  the  principal  ia 
the  Vosges,  are  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  contain  much  game  ;  they  also 
3rie1d  copper,  salt,  iron,  tin,  and  some  sil- 
ver. SaJt  springs  and  lakes,  abounding 
with  fish,  are  alro  to  be  found.  The  son 
is,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  not  adapt- 
ed for  tillage.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  French  and 
German  languages  are  spoken.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  Carman  origin.  Lorraine  was 
for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  1431,  without  male  heira, 
the  country  was  inherited  by  his  daughter 
Isabella.  The  two  grandsons  of  her  son- 
in-law  Frederic — Antony  and  Claude- 
founded,  in  1508,  the  principal  and  col- 
lateral Lorraine  lines,  tne  latter  of  which 
Spread  in  France  (the  dukes  De  Guise, 
'Aumale,  D'Elboeu^  D'Hareourt,  belong- 
ed to  it).  From  that  time  forward  (1540), 
France  took  a  decided  part  in  all  diisputes 
reladnff  to  Lorraine.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  driven  out,  during  the  30  years'  war, 
on  accoimt  of  his  connexion  with  Austria. 
He  was  restored  in  1659,  under  severe 
conditions,  and,  in  166S,  he  consented 
diat  Lorraine  should  ffo  to  France  on 
his  death,  the  house  of  Lorraine  being 
recognised  as  princes  of  the  blood.  He 
was,  however,  again  deposed^  and  died 
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in  the  AoBtiuui  eervice.  His  brother's 
mndson  Leopold  was  recogiused  as 
duke  of  LoRBiae  by  the  peace  of  Rye* 
wick  (1697).  France  finally  succeeded  in 
her  intentions,  when  StanisiauSy  &ther-in- 
Isw  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  dethroned  king 
of  Poland,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  (No- 
vember 8, 1738),  received  the  duchies  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar  (with  the  exception  of 
the  county  of  Falkonstein),  which,  after 
his  death  (1766),  were  united  with- Vrance. 
By  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (1815),  a 
small  part,  with  the  fortress  Saarlouis,  was 
ceded  to  Gennany,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  I^wer 
Rhine.  Besides  the  principal  town,  Nan- 
cy (q.  v.),  Lun^ville  (q.  v.)  has  been  di»- 
tinguished  by  the  peace  of  1801.  Charles 
Eugene,  duke  of  Lorraine-EIboeuf^  bom 
September  25,  1751,  at  the  c6mmence- 
ment  of  the  French  revolution,  command- 
ed the  regiment  roved  MUmand^  under  the 
tide  of  prince  Lamoesc,and  afterwards  en- 
tered tne  Austrian  service,  and  died  at 
Vienna,  November  21, 1825.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  younger  line.  The  elder  line 
now  rules  in  Austria,  Tuscany  and  Mode- 
na.  (See  Etienne's  ResunU  de  VHtstoire  de 
Lorraine  (Paris,  1825).  See  also  Hapsburg.) 

LoRT.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
some  of  the  parrot  tribe,  from  tlieir  fre- 
quendy  repeating  t^e  word.  They  have, 
nowever,  no  distinct  characters  of  sufii- 
cient  importance  to  separate  them  from 
the  great  eeuus  psittaeus.  They  are  very 
active  and  gay,  even  in  captivity.  They 
are  found,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  are  held  in  great  estimation  in 
some  parts  of  the  East.  The  most  priz- 
ed is  tne  scarlet  loiy,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  as  the  Dutch 
were  at  first  wholly  unsuccessful  in  trans- 
porting it  thither ;  the  binls  generally  died 
on  the  voyage.  They  are  now,  however, 
brought  across  the  ocean  without  much 
difiiculty,  and  are  marked  by  their  tender 
ness  and  attachment  to  their  masters. 
The  Javanese  appear  to  have  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  them,  and  raise  them  in 
great  numbers.  But  the  most  valuable  of 
3iese  birds  is  the  yellow-coUared,  which  is 
of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  circle  of  yel- 
low around  its  neck.  It  is  principally 
found  in  New  Guinea.  It  is  very  docile 
and  fiimiliar,  and  has  great  aptness  in 
lefurning  to  speak  ;  this,  added  to  its  beau- 
and  its  extreme  delicacy,  as  well  as 

le  difiicidty  of  rearing  it,  renden  it  very 
uigfaly  esteemed.  A  nngle  bird  has  been 
sold  in  London  as  high  as  20  guineas. 

Lot  ;  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  Loz^  and  joins  the 
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Ganmne,  near  Aiguilkm;  length,   150 
miles.    It  gives  name  to  a  department. 

(&ee  D^parSnenL) 

Lot  ;  accordinff  to  the  Hebrew  histoij^ 
a  nephew  of  ADraham,  who,  to  avoid 
dissensions  between  his  j^llowers  and 
those  of  Abraham,  went  east  into  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  towards  Sodom,  while  his 
uncle  dwelt  in  Canaan.  Having  been 
taken  captive  by  some  marauding  chiefs, 
Lot  was  delivered  by  Abraham  fit>m 
their  hands.  Having  received  two  angela 
into  his  house  in  Sodom,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  it  by  night,  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  struck  blind,  and  the  impend- 
ing destruction  of  the  city  was  announced 
to  Lot.  He  escaped  from  the  devoted 
spot,  with  his  family ;  but  his  wife,  looking 
back  at  the  scene  of  devastation,  "  became 
a  pillar  of  salt,"  which  Josephus,  and  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  declare  existed  in  their 
times,  and,  according  to  some  late  travel- 
lers, was  to  be  seen  not  long  ago.  The 
text  is,  by  some,  understood  merely  to  sig- 
nify, that  she  was  rendered  a  statue,  that 
is,  motionless,  by  being  incrusted  with 
salt  Lot  afterwards  became  the  father  of 
Moah  and  Ammon,  by  his  two  daughters. 

Lot.  Man  often  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  choose  between  two  measures, 
things,  persons,  &c.  In  such  cases,  he 
often  allows  himself  to  be  determined  by 
some  outward  impulse.  This  is,  in  part, 
the  reason  why  men  appeal  to  lot.  The 
predominant  motive,  however,  in  very 
mtiny  cases,  is  a  superstitious  belief  of  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Divinity  in  de- 
termining the  result  Hence  we  find  the 
lot  most  frequendy  resorted  to  in  ages  and 
nations  littie  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
less  guided  by  reason  tiian  by  belief  in 
supernatural  influences;  and  hence,  too, 
the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  the 
appeal  to  lot  is  often  accompanied  in  such 
a  state  of  society.  (See  iHtnnaHon,)  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  difler- 
ent  modes  of  determination  by  lot,  and  the 
vtirious  cases  in  which  men  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  resolving  doubts.  The 
Hebrews  used  to  draw  lots  before  under  • 
taking  any  important  enterprise  ;  also  in 
criminal  trials,  to  determine  the  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Thus  the  apostle  Mat- 
thew was  chosen  by  lot  For  this  pur- 
pose, dice  or  small  staves  were  generally 
taken.  The  holy  lot  wua  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  The  Greeks  made  use  of  dice, 
with  signs^  lettera  or  words  inscribed. 
These  were  drawn  out  of  a  vessel,  and  in- 
terpreted by  priests,  or  the  dice  weie 
thrown  as  in  games.  Such  dice  were  found 
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m  nuaiy  tenplefi,  and  one  at  Pimieite  WM 
fiunous  <m  that  account.  The  noithem 
natniia — ^&ii8aiain,GeniMiiis^wede8y&c«— 
aO  had  thw  ways  of  piyinff  into  the  fu- 
ture by  lot.  The  Moravian  Brethren  have 
le-inirodnced  ike  appeal  to  lot ;  they  use 
it  in  the  caae  of  marriageB  and  appoint- 
mentB,  in  their  community,  though  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  ^re  not  determined 
aoleiy  by  it 

Lot  has  received,  in  America,  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  a  portion  of  land,  as  a 
Junue-UiL  In  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  a  certain  portion  or  share  of  land 
was  aUoUed  to  each  inhabitant  of  a  town ; 
this  was  called  his  lot.  Hence,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  the  same  word  was  applied 
to  any  piece  of  land.    (See  Jhneritcansm.) 

Lot-and-Garonue  ;  a  department  of 
France.    {See,DeparimenL) 

Loth;  a  German  weight,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  the  3l2d  part  of  a  pound  avoii^ 
dupois.  The  lead  used  by  navigators  and 
mechanics  is  also  called  LoUi  in  German. 

LoTiCHius,  Peter  (called  Seamdus^  to 
diatingnish  him  finom  his  uncle),  bom  at 
^aalniiinster,  in  Hanau,  1528,  studied  phi- 
losophy, the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric 
'  and  poetry  under  Melismis,  Camenuius 
and  Melanchthon ;  served  in  the  fi>rce8  of 
The  Smalcaldic  league ;  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy,  as  the  tutor  to  some  rich  young 
men  ;  during  this  time,  studied  medicine 
at  the  most  j&mous  universities  of  both 
roimtries,  and  afterwards  received  a  doc- 
torate at  Padua*  He  died  very  young, 
while  professor  of  medicine  at  Heid^ 
beig,  I06O,  as  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
a  love  potion,  which  was  given  him  in 
ISologna.  His  Latin  poetiy,  particularly 
his  elegies,  give  him  a  place  among  the 
fifst  modem  Latin  poets.  There  are  edi- 
tions of  his  PoematOy  by  P.  Burmann 
(Amsterdam,  1754,  3  vol8.,4to,),  and  by 
Kretschmar  (Dresden,  1773]. 

Lotion,  in  medicine  ana  pharmacy,  is 
a  wash  for  beautifying  the  skin,  by  clears 
ing  it  of  the  defbrmi&es  occasioned  by  a 
iiretematural  secretion.  Almost  all  the 
lotions  advertised  for  sale,  contain  much 
deleterious  matter,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

Lottery  (from  lot);  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  chance.  Lotte- 
ries, like  every  other  species  of  gambling, 
«o  doubt  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
«he  character  of  those  concerned  in  them. 
Though  this  influence  is  not  so  direct,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  are  not  so 
disastrous,  as  those  of  some  other  species 
of  ffambling,  which  call  into  exercise  the 
viofont  passions,  and  stake  the  gambler's 
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whole  foitune  upon  a  aa^  chance  or 
exertion  of  8kilV-«till,  as  this  kind  can  be 
carried  on  secredy,  and  the  temptations  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  all  ages, 
and  aU  descriptiona  of  persons,  it  ^r^s 
more  widely  m  a  community,  and  may 
thus  silentiy  infect  the  sober,  economical 
and  industrious  habits  of  a  people  more 
extensively  and  deeply,  than  those  species 
of  gamblhag  which  are  attended  widi 
greater  turbulence,  and  a  train  of  other 
vices.  Lotteries  are  of  diiSferent  kinds :  J. 
Numerical  lottery,  or  lotto  (lotto  di  Gt- 
nova) ,'  invented  by  the  Genoese.  At  the 
elecnons  of  the  counsellors,  the  names  of 
the  candidates  were  cast  into  a  vase,  and 
then  into  a  wbeel-of-fortune,  when  wagers 
were  laid  upon  the  eveiit  of  the  elections ; 
the  state  finally  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bank.  It  is  saia  that 
Benedetto  Gentile,  a  counsellor,  first  in- 
troduced this  lotto  in  1620  ;  and,  because 
the  name  GeiUile,  by  chance,  had  never 
been  drawn,  the  popular  belief  prevailed, 
that  the  devil  had  carried  him  on,  to^tlier 
with  his  name,  to  punish  him  for  this  un- 
lucky invention.  Numbers  were  afler- 
virards  substituted  instead  of  the  names  of 
eligible  noblemen,  and  ^nce  the  lotto  as> 
sumed  its  present  form.  The  numbers 
from  1  to  90  are  used  ;  firom  these,  on  the 
day  of  drawing^  five  numbers  are  always 
drawn.  Out  of  die  90  numbers,  each  ad- 
venturer chooses  for  himself  such  and  as 
many  numbers  as  he  likes,  and  specifies 
with  what  sum  and  upon  what  kind  of 
chance  he  will  bade  each  selected  num- 
ber ;  whereupon  he  receives  a  printed 
ticket  In  this  lottery,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  chances:  1.  An  utrado^  so  calKfi, 
which  requires  only  one  number  among 
the  ^Ye  that  are  drawn,  and  in  which  the 
successful  adventurers  received  14  times 
the  stake.  By  this  the  lotto  gains  16  per 
cent,  because  there  are  17  bmnks  to  one 
prize.  2.  The  wager,  in  which  a  man 
lays  a  wager,  as  it  were,  with  the  lotto, 
that  one  of  the  selected  numbers  will 
have  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
place  in  the  order  of  drawing.  Should 
this  event  happen  in  the  drawing,  the  bet- 
tor obtains  67  times  the  sum  deposited. 
By  this  the  lotto  gains  about  25  per  cent 
9.' The  third  is  an  axnhof  in  whicn,  of  the 
numbers  drawn,  there  are  two  winch  the 
adventurer  has  pitched  upon.  He  re- 
ceives from  the  lotto  240  times  the  stake. 
In  this  case,  the  lotto  gains  37  per  cent, 
there  bein^  399  blanks  to  one  prize.  4. 
The  last'  is  a  ttmoy  by  which  the  lotto 
puns  54  per  cent,  there  being  11,347 
blanks  to  one  prise.    It  requires  the  ad^ 
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vonturar  to  piteh  upon  three  of  the  five 
nuinben  drawn,  in  which  case  he  wine 
4800  times  the  amount  of  the  atake.  The 
qwdarnu  and  quinUrnti  are  a  later  in- 
vention, end  seldom  qiplied  to  practice, 
because  the  lotto  therep^r  gains  88  per 
cent  and^more.  The  lotto  was  eveiv 
where  patronized  by  the  multitude,  witn 
an  interest  increasing  almost  to  madness. 
Wise  governments  soon  saw  into  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  the  lotto,  and  put  an 
end  to  it,  or  prohibited  adventuring  in  it 
under  a  severe  penalty.  Though  the  profit 
of  the  lotto  banks  was  evident,  yet  fortune, 
by  means  ofUmes  and  ^umteniM,  brought 
many  of  them  to  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  its 
very  verge,  and  hence,  if  numbers  were 
backed  too  frequently,  the  conductors 
took  the  precaution  to  secure  themselves, 
by  dechuing  before  the  drawing,  that 
such  numbers  were  full,  and  they  could 
receive  no  further  stake  upon  them. 
Frauds,  also,  were  practised,  by  means  of 
violent  riding  and  carrier-pigeons,  on 
those  lottos,  the  under  offices  of  which, 
being  placed  at  a  distance,  were  accus- 
tom^ to  sell  tickets,  afler  the  drawing  in 
the  principal  offices  had  commenced.  II. 
The  proper  lotteiy,  called  also  dasa  loUe- 
ry,  when  divided  into  classes.  Its  origin 
is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  lotto.  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Roman  Congix- 
ri(u  It  is  more  probable  that  it  originated 
from  the  transfer  of  merchandise  by  lot, 
of  which  method  the  Italian  merchants 
made  use  even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Germany  ; 
for  as  early  as  1521,  the  council  at  Osna- 
burg  is  said  to  have  established  lotteries 
for  merchandise.  So  also  in  France,  un- 
der Francis  I,  enmilar  lotteries  for  mer- 
chandise were  permitted  to  the  merchants, 
under  the  inspection  of  eovenunent,  in 
consideration  of  certain  duties.  A  money 
lottery  was  established  at  Florence,  in 
1590.  f  n  1571,  there  appeare  to  have 
been  a  public  officer  in  Venice  for  the 
inspection  of  the  lottery.  From  Italy, 
lotteries  passed  into  France,  under  the 
name  of  wmqiu  (from  the  Italian  hiancOj 
because  most  of  the  tickets  were  blanks, 
mere  white  paper,  carta  bianca).  In  1582 
and  1588,  Louis  de  Qonzaga  esttiblished 
such  a  Hangup  in  Paris,  for  providing  poor 

5 iris  of  bis  estates  with  dowries  ;  and,  in 
656,  Lawrence  Tonti  {Erom  whom  the 
Tontines  derive  their  name)  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  large  Uan^  ''ESP^  which  v^ras 
first  accomplished  m  idoO.  Since  this 
time,  there  have  been  in  France  only  lot- 
teries rouaUs,  the  income  of  which  is 
conmionly  applied  to    public  bmldings. 


This  iniouitotis  traffic  has  been  revived  of 
late,  in  France,  on  a  much  larger  and 
more  destructive  scale  than  it  has  attained 
in  any  other  countiy.    In  1810-Hmd  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  any  decrease 
has  since   taken    place—lotteries  were 
drawn  twice  a  week  at  Paris,  and  so  often 
at  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Stras- 
burg,  as  to  affi>rd  one  every  other  day. 
13,^,000  fi-oncs  were  yearly  produced  to 
government  by  this  public  gambling ;  and 
It  has  been  estimated,  that  at  Paris,  the  re- 
sult has  been  more  than  100  suicides  an- 
nually.   In  England,  the  first  lottery  oc- 
cura  in  1567—1568,  a  printed   plan  of 
which,  as  distributed,  belongs  to  the  an- 
tiquarian society  in  London.     In  1612,  a 
lottery  was  granted  in  behalf  of  the  Vir- 
ginia company,  and,  in  1680,  one  also  in 
behalf  of  the  undertaker  of  an  aqueduct 
to  furnish  London  with  water.    In  1709, 
the  rage  for  private,  and,  in    many  in- 
stances, most  fraudulent  lotteries,  was  at  its 
height  in  England,  and  sbop-keepers,  of 
all  descriptions,  disposed  of  their  goods  in 
this  way,  the  price  of  tickets  being  as  low 
as  half  a  crown,  a  shilling,  or  even  six- 
pence.   Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
an  existing  act  of  parliament  vras  put  in 
force  for  tiieir  suppression,  and  another  to 
the  same  purpose  was  passed  in  the  10th 
of  queen  Aime.    The  first  parHiamentary 
lottery  was  instituted  in  1709,  ajod,  from 
that  time  tiU  1824,  no  session  passed  with- 
out a  lottery  bill.    In  October,  ^826,  the 
last  English  lotteiy  was  dravm.    They 
are  now  abolished  in  England.    As  early 
as  1549,  a  lottery  was  drawn  in  Amster- 
dam, to  procure  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  tower  of  a  church,  and,  in  1595,  one 
at  Delft    In  1653,  one  was  established  at 
Hamburg,  according  to  the  Dutch  method, 
and,  in  16Q9,  the  firat  class  lottery,  at  Nu- 
r^mber^,  and,  in  1740,  the  first  one  was 
drawn  m  Berlin.    Most  of  the  late  Ger- 
man lotteries  are  drawn  in  classes,  in  or- 
der to  fiicilitate  the  sale  of  tickets.    The 
great  lotteiy  of  Hamburg  goes  upon  the 
plan  of  one  drawing.     Latterly,  lotteries 
for  merchiandise  of^all  kinds,  under  the 
inspection  of  government,  have  been  fre- 
quent in  Germany.    The  managere  of  the 
principal  lotteries  sell  only  whole  tickets. 
Brokers,    however,    divide    them    into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  even   nx- 
teenths,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sale.  In 
some  places,  they  even  let  out  tickets  and 
parts  of  tickets,  upon  a  particular  number 
of  dravrings  ;  in  which  case,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  prize  which  may  fall  to 
the  ticket,  umeas  it  be  drawn  within  the 
stipulated  number  of  drawings.    If  the 
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prindpal  pnzes  remain  for  a  Ibn^  time  in 
the  lottery,  so  that  the  probabihty  of  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  them  mcreases  at  each 
sacceasive  drawing,  then  a  great  profit  ia 
made  in  buying  and  selling  tickets,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which,  in  the  last  draw- 
ings, 10,  and  even  20  times  the  original 
price  of  the  ticket  has  been  demanded. 
Vefy  lately,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg,  estate  lotteries  have  been 
got  up,  and  manufactories,  the  estates  of 
noblemen,  and  even  whole  lordships,  have 
been  disposed  of  by  lottery,  under  public 
sanction,  and,  ordinarily,  under  the  securi- 
ty of  important  mercantile  houses,  which 
undertook  the  disposal  of  the  property,  in 
Older  to  settle  the  debts  of  the  owners.  A 
money  lonery  has  ordinarily  been  com- 
bued  vnth  them.  Latterly,  lotteries  have 
been  combined  with  state  loans.  When 
the  credit  of  the  state  is  low,  or  when  the 
rote  of  interest  is  high,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  induce  capitalists  to  put  their 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  by 
means  of  a  letter}',  which  gives  them  the 
expectation  of  a  premium  above  the  cus- 
tomary interest  of  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample :  If  a  government  is  uncertain  of 
obtaining,  or  cannot  obtain,  money  at  7 
per  cenL,  it  may,  perhaps,  effect  ita  object 
by  ofiering  4  per  cent,  for  a  loan,  and  di- 
viding the  remaining  3  per  cent,  among 
the  lenders  by  means  of  a  lottery  ;  for 
the  hope  of  winning  the  great  prizes  in 
tlie  lotteiy,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of 
disposing  of  their  capital  at  4  per  cent, 
has  a  stronger  influence  on  many  men 
than  the  offer  of  7  per  cent,  interest.  In 
tbup  w^ay,  loans  have  been  raised  in  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  Baden  and  other  states,  and 
also  in  Prussia,  in  1821.  By  this  means, 
in  Pnissia,  stocks  to  the  amount  of 
«30,000,000  were  sold  at  their  full  nominal 
value,  which,  in  the  market,  were  current 
only  at  70  per  cent  In  most,  if  not  all  of 
tlje  U.  Stated,  lotteries,  not  specially  au- 
thorized by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  are 
prohibited,  and  the  persons  concerned  in 
establishing  them  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  This  is  the  case,  at  least,  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryhmd,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
probi3)ly  in  most  if  not  all  the  other 
StalefL  The  nenalty  is  various :  in  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  a  fine  of  $2000 ;  in  Tennessee, 
double  the  sum  contained  in  the  scheme. 
In  Alabama,  each  person  concerned  is  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  tlOOO.    In  Louisiana,  » 


man  who  seDs  tickeli  in  a  lotteiy  not  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
must  pay  $5000  for  the  license  so  to  do» 
and  ir  he  sella  tickets  in  several  such  lot 
teries  at  the  same  tame,  this  amount  must 
be  paid  for  the  license  in  each  case.  If 
he  sells  without  a  license,  he  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $2000  for  each  ticket  In  many 
of  the  states,  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries 
established  by  law  in  other  states  is  penaL 
In  Massachusetts,  any  person  concerned 
in  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  of  that 
state,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fit)m  $50  to 
5000.  In  some  of  the  states,  lotteries 
have  been  very  numerous.  This  is  the 
case  with  several  of  the  Southern  States — 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  particularly  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  also  been  numerous 
in  New  YoA.  The  object  for  which 
they  have  been  granted  has  been  generally 
the  assistance  of  literary  or  benevolent  in- 
stitutions—colleges, academies,  hospitals, 
asvlums,  or  of  public  works— as  roads, 
bridges,  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers,  fltc.  Their  pernicious  ef- 
fects have  induced  the  legislatures  of  some 
of  the  U.  States  to  decline  granting  them 
in  any  case. 

Lotus.  This  name  has  been  applied 
verv  vaguely  to  various  species  of  plants, 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  mythology 
and  fabulous  tradidon.  In  the  ancient 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythological  rep- 
resentations of  nature,  the  lotus  (ndum- 
bium  specionaiij  Lin.),  an  aquatic  plant, 
was  the  emblem  of  the  great  generative 
and  conceptive  powers  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral varieties  are  found  in  India  under  the 
names  of  padmoy  tamara  and  camahL 
When  Vishnu,  says  the  Hindoo  fable,  was 
about  to  create  the  world,  the  god,  swim- 
ming in  the  ocean  of  milk,  produced  the 
lotus  from  his  naveL  It  unfolded  its 
flower,  and  displayed  Brama,  the  first  re- 
sult of  the  creative  energy.  As  a^  aquatic 
plant,  the  lotus  was  the  attribute  of  Glanga, 
the  goddess  of  the  Ganges.  In  E^pt,  it 
was  consecrated  to  Isis  and  Osins,  and 
was  an  emblem  of  the  creation  of  the  ^ 
world  from  water.  It  was  also  the  sym* 
bol  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return 
of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  bass-reliefs  and 
paintings  on  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  all 
representations  of  sacrifices,  rehgious  cei^ 
emonies,  &c.,  and  in  tombs  and  whatever 
is  connected  vrith  death  or  another  life. 
With  both  of  these  nations,  it  was  regarded 
with  religious  veneration,  and  the  precept 
of  Pythagoraa  to  abstain  firom  beans,  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  firuit  of  the 
lotu9«olaut«   Ther^avuyitfMttiiaihnJ^ 
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the  fiuit  of  which  is  a  souJl  ftrinaoeouB 
hurjy  of  a  delidoiu  taate,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Affica  to  mak&a  sweet 
cake.  This  shrab  is  found  on  the  northern 
oeast of Afiica,  and  is  probablythe  food 
of  the  ktoi^Mgi  of  antiquity.  The  fiibles 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them  are  well 
known.  Tljey  were  represented  as  a 
mild,  hospitable  race  of  men,  in  northern 
Afiica,  wno  lived  on  the  lotus  berry  (hence 
their  name  A«ro{  and  ^y^v,  to  eat),  which 
had  the  power  of  making  strangers  who 
ate  it,  forget  their  native  country. 

Loudon,  or  Laudoit,  Grideon  Ernest, 
baron  o(  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals of  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Tootzen,  in  Livonia,  in  1716, 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Scottish  family,  a 
branch  of  which  had  emigrated  thither  in 
the  fourteenth  centuij.  In  1731,  he  en- 
tered the  Rusman  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  under  Mtinnich,  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Turks.  In  1739,  he 
was  discharged,  in'  consequence  of  the 
peace,  and,  mtending  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian service,  went  by  the  way  of  Berlin, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  for- 
mer comrades,  he  attempted  to  obtain  ad- 
miaraon  into  the  Prusnan  service.  Ailer 
being  kept  in  suspense  a  long  time,  he 
became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  copying.  When  the 
king  finally  aUowed  him  to  be  presented, 
he  turned  fix>m  him,  with  the  words  La 
phynognomie  de  cd  homme  ne  me  revient 
pas,  Loudon  then  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
and,  in  1742,  was  made  captain  in  the 
corps  of  Pandoors,  under  the  partisan 
chief  Trenk.  In  the  battie  of  Saveme, 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  exchanged,  and  served  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  in  the  second  Silesian  war. 
Trenk  imputed  to  Loudon  the  outrages 
and  cruelties  which  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, but  the  latter  defended  himself 
from  th#  charge,  and  Trenk  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spiel- 
berg. After  the  peace,  Loudon  again  lost 
his  employment,  and  lived  in  great  pov- 
erty. He  was  at  length  appointed  major 
in  a  regiment  stationed  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  where  he  married,  and  embraced 
the  Catholic  reliipon.  Five  years  after- 
wards, the  seven  years'  war  broke  out,  and 
Loudon's  name  was  arbitrarily  struck 
firom  the  list  of  officers  destined  for  ser- 
vice. This  was  done  by  his  general,  who 
commanded  in  Croatia,  a  man  who  hated 
talent ;  upon  which  he  went  to  Vienna 
to  complain,  but  fbund  the*  authorities 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  vras  about  to 
be  sent  badt  to  the  finontien^  when  a 


fiiend  succeeded  in  getting  himappoiiited 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  corps  of  light- 
infintry.  Loudon  soon  distinguided 
himself!  and  was  appointed,  under  the 
prince  of  Hildburghausen,  commander  of 
the  imperial  forces  which  were  united  with 
the  French  under  Soubise.  Thus  Loudoa 
was  obliged  to  Witness  the  surprise  of  Gotha 
by  the  F^ssian  general  Seidlitz,  and  the 
defeat  at  Rossbach.  At  this  time,  Fred- 
eric the  Great  sent  him  a  flattering  letter, 
with  the  commission  of  general,  which  hia 
hussars  bad  taken  from  an  Austrian  courier. 
In  1758,  Loudon  wbb  made  lieutenant 
field-marshal.  He  decided  the  victory  of 
Cuneradorf  (q.  v.J  in  1759,  which  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  Prusnan  mon- 
archy, and  was  appointed  genend  of  artil- 
lery, with  the  command  of  30,000  men. 
In  1760,  he  ffained  the  battle  of  Landshut, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Daun,  after  the  battie  of  Liegnitz,  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  Frederic  exclaim- 
ed— "  We  must  learn  how  to  retreat  from 
Loudon ;  he  leaves  tiie  field  like  a  con- 
queror." In  1761,  without  any  previous 
investment,  he  took  Schweidnitz,  which 
was  well  provisioned  and  strongly  fortified, 
by  assault — an  achievement  for  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  called  to 
account  before  the  council  of  war  at 
Vienna.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ba- 
varian war  of  succession,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commandef-iu-chief  and  field- 
marshal.  Afler  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
he  studied  diligently  during  nine  years. 
When  the  war  with  Turkey  broke  out, 
Joseph  II  thought,  at  first,  that  he  could 
conduct  the  campaign  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Loudon,  but  soon  found  himself 
obtiged  to  resort  to  the  aged  general,  and 
victoiy  returned  to  the  Austrian  banners. 
For  the  conquest  of  Belgrade,  Loudon  re- 
ceived the  star  of  the  order  of  Maria  There- 
sa, which  was  composed  of  brilliants,  and 
kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  imperial  femily, 
and  which  properly  belonged  only  to  the 
emperor  as  grand-master.  After  Loudon'iB 
death,  the  emperor  Leopold  gave  his  wid- 
ow 50,000  florins  for  it  Loudon  also  re- 
ceived the  unlimited  command,  and  the 
tide  of  genendisgimoj  which  bad  not  been 
conferred  on  any  one  since  Eueene.  He 
died  July  14, 1790,  at  his  head-ouartera, 
at  New  Titschein,  Moravia.  Loucion  con- 
tinued to  study,  even  in  advanced  age, 
and  his  military  boldness  seemed  rather 
to  increase  with  his  years.  In  his  private 
life,  he  vras  moderate,  and  extremely  mod- 
est. The  duke  of  Aremberg,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  empress,  at  a  court 
party,  Where  le  Loudon?  aoBwered— Ls 
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wUh  eomme  iofujcvn  derriere  la  pority  tout 
lonleur  dPwooir  tant  de  mhite, 

Louis  DC  (St),  king  of  France,  eld- 
est son  of  Louis  VIII  and  Blanche  of 
Cosdle,  bom  1215,  and  baptized  at  Poissy 
(for  which  reason  be  sometimes  wrot« 
himself  Z«ou»  qfPais8y\  came  into  pos- 
seaaon  of  the  government  in  1226,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  who  was  at  the  same  time  regent 
of  France.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  guardianship  and  regency  being  united 
in  one  person.  The  queen  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pope^  brought  into  sub- 
jection tlie  independent  barons,  who,  al- 
ways at  war  with  each  other,  disturbed  the 
trancjuillity  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  suc- 
cessmlly  pursued  the  enterprise  of  his 
mother,  summoned  to  his  council  the 
most  able  and  virtuous  men,  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, composed  the  distm'bances  in  Britta- 
ny, preserved  a  wise  neutrality  in  the 
quarrels  of  Gregory  IX  and  Frederic  II, 
and  was  always  intent  upon  promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  wise 
management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to 
levy  a  powerful  army  against  Henry  III 
of  England,  with  whom  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom  had  united  themselves. 
Louis  had  tlie  good  fortune,  in  1241,  to 
defeat  his  adversary  twice  in  the  couise 
of  six  days,  and  to  force  him  to  a  disad- 
vantageous peace.  In  tlie  year  1244, 
when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disorder,  he 
made  a  vow  to  undertake  a  crusade  to 
Palestine ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife 
was  able,  four  years  after,  to  prevent  him 
from  fulfilling  this  vow.  He  embarked 
with  his  wife,  his  brothers  and  the  French 
chivalry,  landed  at  Damietta,  and,  'n\  1249, 
conquered  this  city.  He  afterwards  twice 
defeated  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
Palestine  was  subject.  He  himself  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor,  particularly  in 
the  battle  of  Massura  (1250).  But  famine 
and  contagious  disorders  soon  compelled 
him  to  retreat ;  his  army  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  hun- 
self  and  his  followers  carried  into  captiv- 
ity. The  sultan  demanded  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  king  and  his  lords  the  restora- 
don  of  Damietta,  and  1,000,000  gold  By- 
>  zantines.  But  Louis  answered — ^  A  king 
of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  bar- 
tered for  gold."  He  offered,  however,  to 
restore  Damietta,  as  the  ransom  of  his 
own  person,  and  to  pay  the  sum  demand- 
ed for  his  followers.  The  sultan  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he 
contented  himself  with  800,000  Byzan- 
(jnefl  (about  100,000  marks  of  eilver  j^  oiul 


concluded  a  trace  of  10  yean:  ffai  Na- 
poleon's MimoinSf  AToies  et  Mdangt^ 
(vol.  1),  is  foimd  a  comparison  between 
the  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and 
that  of  St  Louis.)  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1254,  that  Louis  returned  to  France,  and, 
in  the  interval,  queen  Blanche,  who  had 
ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, had  died.  Louis  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
which,  until  this  time,  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  the  caprice  of  the  barons.  Th& 
subjects  could  now  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  their  lords  to  four  royal  tribunals, 
and  learned  menwere^introduced  into  the 
parliaments,  whose  membera  had  till  now 
been  composed  of  barons  frenquently  so 
Ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  Louis 
likewise  diminished  the  taxes,  which  had 
exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  subjects.  In 
12G9,  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
cathedral  churches.  He,  nevertheless,, 
repressed,  when  occasion  required,  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clergy  The 
high  character  which  Louis  IX  bore 
among  his  contemporaries  may  be  seen 
from  this  circumstance,  that  Henry  HI 
and  his  nobles,  in  1268,  selected  him  for 
the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  After  he  had 
united  to  his  dominions  several  French 
provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  dominion  of  f^gland,  he  determined,, 
in  1270,  to  undertake  another  crusade. 
He  sailed  to  Africa,  besieged  Tunis,  and 
took  its  citadel.  But  a  contagious  disor^ 
der  broke  out,  to  which  he  himself  (Auy. 
24, 1270),  together  with  &Jg^at  part  of  his 
army,  foil  a  sacrifice.  "Hie  instructions 
which  he  left  in  writing;  for  his  son,  show 
the  noble  spirit  which  inspired  this  king ; 
a  snirit,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  infected 
with  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  times,, 
would  have  rendered  his  administration 
the  greatest  of  blesangs.  In  1297,  he 
was  canonized  by  Bonirace  Vllr.  Louis 
XIII  afterwards  obtained  fit)m  the  pope 
that  the  festival  of  Saint  Louis  should  be 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches. — See  Ar- 
thur Beugnot's  Essay  upon  the  fnsHtutions^ 
"  SairU  Louis  (Paris,  1821),  and  count 
jffur's  Life  of  Louis  IX  (Paris,  1824L 
Louis  XI,  king  of  France ;  one  of  those 
personages  who  live  at  a  period  whea 
oM  principles  are  giving  way  to  new,  and 
whose  Ufo,  therefore,  becomes  an  epochs 
But  Louis  XI  is  a  subject  of  ^reat  inter^ 
est,  not  onhf  as  a  representative  of  hin 
age,  but  in  his  ibdividual  charaeter.  K 
penon  more  ready  for  crime,  if  eondueive 
to  his  ends,  or  a  sreater  dtevotee,  not  for 
the  purgow  of  dbceiyiBK  otbfiss  ^^  ^ 
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quiet  himself  is  not  to  be  found  among 
mooarchs.  Ch&teaubriand^s  Etudes  Hia- 
toriques  contains  the  opinionB  of  many  of 
the  first  writeiiB  of  France,  respecting  this 
-singular  character.  The  following  pas- 
mip  is  from  that  work :  Imuis  Xl  vint 
fmrt  PeMcd  de  la  monarckie  absolue  star  It 
cadwore  pdlpUant  de  lafiodaLiU,  Ce  prince 
tout  d  partf  pUuci  entre  h  moyen  dge  qui 
mouraU  et  les  terns  miodepfies  md  naisacnent, 
tenati  d^une  mcdn  la  vieiUe  Iwerti  noble  svr 
Viduifaud,  de  VautrejetaU  h  Vtau  dans  un 
aac  lajeune  UjberU  bouiwnse;  et  pourtant 
eeUe-a  PainutUj  paree  qSen  immokml  Vans- 
tocraHe,  il  JIattaii  l&  passion  dhnacraHquey 
rigaUti,  The  life  of  such  a  sovereign 
can  hardly  be  treated  satisfactorily,  with- 
in the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined, 
because  it  is  not  particular  events,  but  tbe 
policy  of  hiis  government,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  measures,  which  render  him 
remarkable.  A  full  view  of  his  life  would 
be  a  history  of  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century ;  we  can  give  onlv  the  outlines. 
Louis  XI  was  the  son  of*^  Charles  VII, 
and  was  bom  at  Bouiges,  July  3,  1423. 
He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  .An- 
ion, one  of  the  most  virtuous  women  of 
ler  tiipe.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
married 'Margaret  of  Scotland,  who  died 
seven  years  anerwards.  Active,  bold  and 
cunning,  he  was  the  reverse  of  his  well- 
disposed  but  imbecile  father,  of  whose 
ministers  and  mistress,  Agnes  Sorei,  he 
,  soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemv. 
in  1440,  he  lefl  the  court,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  at  Niort, 
known  under  the  name  of  la  Praguerie. 
Charles  defeated  the  rebels,  executed 
some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he 
even  trusted,  in  1442  and  1443,  with  the 
command  against  the  English  and  Swiss. 
Ijouis  conducted  himself  with  valor  and 
prudence,  and  his  fiither  became  entirely 
reconciled  to  him ;  but,  bavins  soon  en- 
tered into  new  conspiracies,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  fiee  to  Dauptiln^,  which  Charles 
lefl  at  his  disposal  Contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  fatlier,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  king's  court ; 
he  is  even  said  to  have  been  accessary 
to  the  death  of  Aenes  Sorel.v  His  father, 
however,  obliged  him  to  flee  to  Burgundy, 
and  he  lived  five  years  at  Gennep,  in  Hai- 
nault,  in  a  dependent  condition.  He  re- 
peatedlv  appeared  disposed  to  return, 
when  the  kiu^^  death  seemed  to  be  at 
hand,  but,  with  the  restoration  of  his 
father's  health,  always  declined  so  doing. 
Charl(»  VII  died  in  1461,  having,  fipom 


fear  of  being. poisoned  by  his  son,  hardly 
ventured  to  eat  any  thing,  and  thus  lost 
his  life  by  excessive  care  of  it.  Louis 
now  hastened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned. 
He  promised  pardon  to  all  who  had 
«sed  force  against  him  in  the  service  of 
his  fiither,  excepting  seven,  whom  he  did 
not  name.  He  swore  not  to  increase  the 
taxes,  and  immediately  broke  his  oath. 
The  ministers  of  his  father  were  dismissed, 
and  men  of  the  lower  orders — ^barbers, 
tailors,  &C. — assumed  their  places.  Insur- 
rections broke  out  at  Rheims,  Alen^on^ 
&C.,  in  consequence  of  his  imposition  of 
new.  taxes,  in  violation  of  his  oath;  but 
they  were  soon  quelled,  and  followed  by 
many  executions.  Louis  now  made  a 
tour  through  the  south  of  his  dominions, 
supported  the  king  of  Arragon  in  his 
usurpation  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  the 
cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  His 
policy  became  more  and  more  evident 
Whifst  he  pretended  to  reconcile  con- 
tending parties,  he  secretly  instigated 
them  against  each  other ;  and,  whenever 
he  had  a  meeting  with  a  foreign  prince, 
he  corrupted  his  courtiers  by  brib^  and 
established  secret  correspondences  with 
them :  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
his  conduct  as  arbitrator  between  Castile 
and  Arm^n  (1463),  at  his  meeting  vnth 
Henry  IV  of  Castile,  on  the  Bidassoa, 
and,  at /an  earlier  period,  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  he  even  formed 
the  design  of  seizins  tiie  duke  of  Bui*gun- 
dy  and  the  count  of  Charleroi.  His  vas- 
sals rebelled  asainst  him  on  account  of 
his  treatment  of  Francis  II,  duk^  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  he  attempted  to  deprive  of 
his  rights.  The  duke,  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  promised  every  thing  required 
of  him,  but  encouraged  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
raiue,  Bourbon,  Alen^on,  Nemours,  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  king's  brother,  the  duke 
of  Berri,  to  conclude  the  ligue  du  Men  jyub- 
lic^  which,  in  1465,  began  open  hostihtiea 
The  Burgundians  besieged  Paris,  and  the 
king  could  force  his  way  to  his  capital 
only  by  means  of  the  batde  of  Montih^ry. 
But  Louis  extricated  himself,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  by  artful  treaties,  which  he 
never  observed  longer  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to.  He  consented  to  yield  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  part  of  Picardy  to 
Burgundy,  &c.;  but,  no  sooner  was  the 
league  dissolved,  than  he  declared  that 
Normandy  could  not  be  severed  from 
France,  and  forced  his  brother  to  seek 
refuge  in  Brittany.  The  duke,  hoveever, 
was  too  weak  singly  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle against  the  king,  and  signed  a  sort 
of  capitulation  just  as  Charles  the  Bold« 
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the  young  diike  of  Burguody,  approached 
wkh  an  army  to  his  relief.  Louis,  who 
might  have,  naked  a  battle  with  Charles, 
preferred  negotiation,  which,  however, 
proceeding  sfowly,  he  requested  a  pass- 
port from  die  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  actu- 
ally went  to  visit  him  at  Peronne.  He  had, 
just  before,  secredy  instigated  the  people  of 
Liege  to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid. 
Chitfkfl,  having  discovered  this  act  of 
treachery,  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
hesitated  three  days  (during  which  he 
kept  the  king  in  prison)  as  to  what  course 
he  should  adont  Nothing  but  the  aver- 
sion of  Charles  to  take  the  life  of  a 
king,  and  the  ffreaiest  presence  of  mind 
on  me  part  of  the  ktter,  who  asserted  his 
innocence  nnder  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
saved  him.*  He  was  obliged  to  accom- 
pany Charles  to  Liege,  and  to  wimess  the 
pillage  and  slaughter  of  which  he  had 
been  the  cause.  A  peace  waa  concluded 
on  fiivorable  terms  for  Charles  and  his 
allies ;  but,  when  Louis  returned  to  Paris, 
he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its  fulfil- 
ment He  had  promised  to  cede  Cham- 
pagne to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him 
to  take  Guieime  instead.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  irritated  at  this  conduct,  secret- 
ly concluded  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Brittany.  Meanwhile,  Louis  XI  had 
become  the  father  of  a  prince  (afterwards 
Chartes  VIII),  and  the  duke  of  Guienne 
had  lost  all  hope  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  France.  He,  therefore,  renewed  his 
connexions  with  Burgundy.  Louis  ob- 
tained information  of^these  proceedings, 
and  soon  afler,  the  duke  of  Bern  died  of 
poison  administered  in  an  apricot  It 
never  has  been  doubted  that  th^  king  was 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  though  he 
ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  the  deceased. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  openly  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  also 
of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whilst  Louis 
charged  Charies  with  a  design  of  assassi- 
nating him.  The  war  broke  out  between 
them  with  renewed  fuiy,  but  an  armistice 
was  soon  afler  concluded,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The 
kin^  of  Arra^n,  who  had  also  waged  war 
agamst  Louis,  was  not  a  party  to  this 
treaty,  and  the  French  king  now  turned 
his  arms  against  that  prince,  fit>m  whom 
he  wrested  a  large  extent  of  territory.  He 
sent  the  cardinal  Joufiiroi  against  the 
count  of  Arraa^ae,  who  aton^  for  his 
constant  rebelhons  by  a  terrible  death. 
During  the  armistice,  Charles  had  attack- 

*Oar  readen  are  aoquaioted  with  the  fine  rep- 
meatatiDn  of  this  iceii*  by  tir  Walter  Scott,  m 
hisQueatin  Durward. 


ed  NeusB,  with  great  loss.  Louis  united 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  III  and  the ' 
Swiss,  and  attacked  Burgundy,  in  1475. 
He  concluded  a  truce  of  seven  years  with 
Edward  lY  of  England,  who  had  hasten- 
ed to  assist  Charles,  by  the  promise  of  a 
sum  of  money  and  a  pension,  and  of 
marrying  the  dauphin  to  an  English 
princess.  Burgundy  and  Brittany  soon 
after  concluded  another  armistice  with 
him,  by  which  St  Quentin  vma  Jeded  to 
Louis,  and  the  comUiaUe  count  St  Pol 
was  given  up  to  him.  After  the  death  of 
Charies  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  before  Nancy,  in 

1477,  Louis  lock  possession,  by  force,  of 
a  considerBble  part  of^his  dominions,  as 
vacant  ^e&  of  France,  and  rejected  the 
proposed  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  then  20  years  old,  with  the  dau- 
phin, who  was  but  ten  years  of  age, 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  eniperor  Frederic 
III,  obtained  the  hand  or  that  princess, 
with  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and  defeat- 
ed the  forces  of  Louis  at  Guinegate  in 

1 478.  After  protracted  negotiations,  peace 
was  finally  concluded,  Dec.  23,  1482; 
Mary  being  then  dead,  and  the  city  of 
Ghent  remaining  fiiithflil  to  her  heirs, 
Marearet  and  Philip.  It  was  agreed  thai 
the  dauphin  should  marrv  Margaret,  and 
receive  the  counties  of  Artois  and  3ur- 
gundy,  &c^  and  that  Philip  should  receive 
die  remaining  territories.  In  1481,  Louis, 
who  had  been  twice  affected  by  apoplexy, 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  death,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  casde  of  PUssis-Us'Toun, 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  state  of  his 
health,  loaded  himself  more  than  ever 
vrith  images  of  saints  and  relics^  contin- 
ued to  commit  crimes  and  ask  pardon  for 
them  from  sa  bonne  dame^  sa  petite  mat- 
iresse  (the  virgin),  and  died  at  last,  Aug. 
31, 1483.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was. 
the  consolidation  of  France,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthrow 
of  that  of  the  great  vaseols.  He  has  often 
been  blamed  for  neglecting  to  marrv  the 
dauphin  to  Maiy  of  Buigundy,  and  allow- 
ing her  to  be  umted  to  an  Austrian  prince ; 
al»)  for  not  taking  the  opportunity  to  mar 
ry  the  dauphin  to  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  would 
have  made  Charles  VIII  heir  of  Spain 
and  America.  But  Chateaubriand  says, 
that  mere  increase  of  territorial  dominion 
viras  never  the  policy  of  Louis.  He  re- 
fused the  investiture  of  Naples,  and, 
when  the  Genoese  offered  to  take  him 
for  theur  sovereign,  he  ^answered,  **The 
Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  and  I 
give  them  to  the  devil"  His  great  object 
vras  to  overthrow  the  feudal  aristocncji^ 
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and  make  himself  absolute ;  and  he  neg- 
lected no  oppoitmiity  and  spared  no  crime 
to  effect  his  purpose.  The  chronicles  of 
the  time  enumerate  four  thousand  people 
who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  by  the 
ffibbet,  during  his  reign.  Tristan,  his  chief 
hangman,  ivas  his  fiivorite.  His  ministers 
and  comoanions  were  of  the  lowest  classes. 
His  cruelties  were  often  studied.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  duke  of  Nemours  were  placed 
under  tie  scaffold,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  fiither's  blood  flowed  upon  them ; 
thej  were  then  thrown  into  dungeons, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  great  sufier- 
ing,  and  their  teeth  were  pulled  out  at  in- 
tervals. There  was  no  ffreat  man  in  his 
reign,  and  no  virtue.  Fear  supplanted 
every  other  feeling.  The  people  were  as 
submissive  as  galley  slaves.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  encouraged  commerce  as  much 
as  the  ignorance  of  his  times  aUowed,  was 
extremeiv  'active,  and  attended  to  every 
thing.  The  contradictory  traits  of  h is  char- 
acter occasioned  a  singular  opposidon  in  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  confiding  and  suspicious,  avaricious 
and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild 
and  cruel.  "Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,"  siws  Chateaubriand,  '^  Louis  XI  shut 
himself  up  in  PUssis-Us-Tours,  devoured 
by  fear  and  ennui.  He  dragged  himself 
from  one  end  of  a  long  gallery  to  the 
other,  sunrounded  bv  grates,  chains,  and 
avenues  of  gibbets  feeing  to  the  castle. 
The  only  man  who  was  seen  in  these 
avenues  was  Tristan,  chief  hangman,  and 
the  companion  of  Louis.  Fights  between 
cats  and  rats,  and  dances  of  young  peas- 
ant boys  and  girls,  served  to  amuse  the 
tyrant  It  is  said  that  he  drank  the  blood 
of  young  children  to  restore  his  strength. 
De  terribUs  et  de  fneroeiUeuses  mSdicineSj  say 
the  chronicles,  were  compounded  for  him. 
Yet  his  efforts  could  not  avert  death.' 
Louis  XI  was  the  first  French  monarch 
who  had  the  tide  of  most  Christian  king." 
The  principal  counsellors  of  this  prince 
were  rhiUp  de  Comines  (q.  v.),  and  John 
du  Lude,  called,  by  his  master,  Jean  des 
hainkUa. 

Louis  XII.  (See  ^pendixy  end  of  this 
volume.) 

Louis  XIII,  sumamed  the  Just,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  from  what  cause  is 
not  known,  was  bom  in  1601,  the  .son  of 
Henry  IV  and  Maria  de*  Medici.  He 
ascended  the  throne  May  14, 1610,  after 
the  murder  of  his  fiither.  Maria  de'  Med- 
ici, who  was  made  euardian  of  her  son 
and  regent  of  l!he  kingdom,  squandered 
the  treasures  of  the  crown  in  forming  a 
paHy  for  herself  and  departed  fi»m  me 


principles  of  her  husband,  specially  by 
ibrming  a  close  alliance  widi  Smdn.  The 
troops  were  dismissed,  and  Sully  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  court  The 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  king- 
dom occasioned  by  these  measures ;  thev 
rose  in  rebellion,  with  the  marshal  Bouif* 
Ion  at  their  head.  The  government  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and 
these  concessions  led  to  still  greater  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  people.  France  became  the  prey  of 
internal  parties  and  civil  dissensions,  which 
the  Florentine  Concini,  marshal  D'Ancre, 
prime  minister  at  that  time,  was  utterly 
unable  to  suppress.  The  disturbances 
rose  to  the  highest,  when  the  king,  in 
1615,  married  a  Spanish  princess.  Henry 
II,  prince  of  Cond^,  abandoned  the  ro^'al 
party,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  king,  too  weak 
to  oppose  th^  attack,  made  peace  with  the 
prince,  but  sent  him  to  the  Bastile  some 
time  after,  whereby  another  civil  war  was 
kindled,  in   which,  however,  the  insur- 

S^nts  had  no  success,  and,  the  marshal 
'Ancre,  whom  the  young  kuig  hated, 
being  murdered  with  his  connivance, 
(1617),  tranquillity  appeared  to  be  again  re- 
stored. (See  Jjumes,)  But  when  the 
king,  soon  after,  banisned  his  mother  to 
Biois,  new  disturbances  arose;  for  the 
people,  who  had  hated  Maria  on  account 
of  her  tyranny,  now  took  compassion  upon 
her,  in  her  misfortune.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  be  reconciled  with  her,  and  a 
formal  peace  was  concluded  at  Angou- 
l^me  (1619|,  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. But  It  was  hardly  signed,  when  it 
was  again  broken.  Maria,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  bishop  of  Lu^on,  again 
took  up  arms  against  her  son.  A  ,new 
reconciliation  took  place,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  new  dissensiona  During  these 
disturbances,  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms, 
with  Rohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head  ; 
and  a  great  pNort  of  the  kingdom  rebelled 
against  the  king,  who  now  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  the  cardinal 
Richelieu,  (q.  v.)  After  victory  had  in- 
clined, sometimes  to  one  side,  some- 
times to  the  other,  and  both  parties  felt 
deeply  the  necessity  of  repose,  ^esce  was 
again  concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  Huguenots  (1623).  This  also  contin- 
ued no  loncer  than  the  preceding.  Ro- 
chelle,  the  liead-quarters  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, revolted,  and  was  supported  by  £lng* 
land.  The  lung  drove  the  Eiu^sh  to  the 
sea,  conquered  the  island  of  Il6.and  at 
last  (Oct  2d,  1628)^  Rochelle  likeTOei^ 
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whicfa,  under  tbe  mritied  eommand  of  the 
modier  of  the  do&e  of  Rohan,  had  de- 
fended itself  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
eontMided  with  all  the  horrors  of  anege. 
This  siege  cost  the  crown  40  million  livrea 
Afterwards  a  war  arose  widi  the  emperor, 
who  had  refused  to  the  duke  of  Nevers 
the  inTestiture  of  Mantua.  The  united 
forces  of  the  emperor,  Spain  and  Savoy, 
were  again  defeated  by  the  French,  at 
VegUano  (1630),  and  the  duke  of  Mantua 
confirmed  in  his  posooqoions  by  the  peace 
ofChi^aeco(]630).  The  only  brother  of 
the  kinff,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  now  revolted 
against  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen 
mother.  The  insurgents  were,  neverthe- 
less, defeated ;  the  duke  of  Montmorenci. 
in  alliance  with  Gaston,  was  vanquishea 
in  the  batde  of  Castelnaudaiy,  Se|^  1, 
1632,  taken  prisoner,' and  executed  at  Tou- 
louse, Octobier  90,  of  the  eame  year.  Gas- 
ton received  a  pardon.  In  the  succeed- 
ing war  with  Spain,  which  continued  25 
years,  during  13  of  which  it  was  waged 
in  Germany,  succeea  inclined  eometunes 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other ;  yet 
the  king  was  at  last  enabled  (1636)  to  ex- 
pel fiom  the  French  dominions  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  landed  in  Provence,  and 
the  imperial  troops  which  had  penetrated 
as  fiir  as  Burgundy.  The  events  of  the 
foUowing  year  were  yet  more  favorable  to 
France  ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
finances  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  progresB  of  the  French  arms.  In 
this  state  of  misfortune,  Louis  XIII  died, 
l^Iay  4, 1643.  During  Uiis  war,  Louis  had 
(Aug.  15, 1638)  put  bis  person,  his  crown 
and  kingdom,  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  viiigin ;  ft  day  which  was  long  regard- 
ed as  a  festival  in  France.  His  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronze,  erected  1639,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  people  in  1792. 

Louis  AlV,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
vane,  was  bom  Sept.  5, 1638,  after  a  bar- 
renness of  22  years  on  the  part  of  his 
mother.  Being,  therefore,  considered  a 
pardcular  gift  of  Heaven,  he  was  called 
IHeurdonrU.  He  came  into  the  world 
with  several  teeth,  on  which  subject  Gro- 
this  has  some  jests  in  his  letters.  He  died 
Sept.  1,  ni5.  He  married,  in  1660,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  daughter  of  king  Philip  IV, 
who  died  Julv  30,  1683.  In  the  same 
Year,  he  secretly  married  Framboise  d'Au- 
bign^  widow  of  Scarron  (madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  died  Apru  15,  1719). 
His  principal  mistresses  were  Fran^oise, 
duchess  de  la  Valli^re  (see  VaUih^),  the 
marchionesB  of  Montespan,  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
bMise  (see  iZoo&ecftouorf ),  and  Maria  An- 


gelica d'EscoraOlefl^duchen  of  Fontanm^ 
who  died  in  1681^-Loui8  XIV  was  five 
years  of  age  when  his  fether,  Louis  XIII, 
died.  His  mother  caused  herself  to  be 
declared  regent  and  guardian.  To  Maza- 
rin  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  kinff,  which  was 
much  neglected.  But,  although  Louis 
learned  nothing  from  his  teacher,  the  arch* 
bishop  P^r^fixe,  he  observed  much.  A 
deep  impression  was  made  on  him,  dur- 
ing his  minority,  by  the  commotions  of 
the  Fronde  (see  jFhmcfe,  and  Retz)j  which 
set  BO  many  diflferent  characters  in  action. 
Sept  7,  1651,  Louis  proclaimed  his  ma- 
jority ;  but  Mazarin  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  goveinment  till  his  death,  March  9, 
1661.  From  this  time,  Louis  rei^ped  54 
years^  without  any  prime  minister,  m  com- 

Slete  accordance  with  his  own  words— 
/Hat^  c^esi  mot  /  From  Mazarin  he  had 
learned  an  ambitious  policy,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  parliament  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Mazarin  could  not  effect  his 
purpose,  the  younff  king,  17  years  of  age, 
entered  the  hall  of  the  parliament  of  Par- 
is, booted  and  spurred,  with  his  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  conmianded  an  edict  to  be 
registered.  Every  thing  united  to  sur- 
round him  with  splendor.  History,  how- 
ever, has  not  connrmed  his  title  of  great 
Louis  possessed  some  royal  qualities,  per- 
haps afl  that  are  requisite  for  show.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  gratii^  the  inclination 
of  the  French  for  theatrical  display  ;  he 
even  gave  this  inclination  a  permanent 
direction.  His  reign  was  adorned  by  great 
statesmen  and  generals,  ecclesiastics,  and 
men  of  literature  and  science.  The  civil 
wars  had  produced  the  same  effect,  which 
the  revolution  afterwards  produced,  of 
calling  foith  men  of  talent  and  enercy, 
who  made  the  national  glory  and  the 
.splendor  of  the  king  the  object  of  their 
exertions.  Louis  himself  had  a  taste  for 
a  kind  of  greatness.  **  This  was,"  as  John 
MfiUer  says  of  him,  **  the  source  of  the 
benefits  which  he  rendered  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  of  the  distiubanees  of  Europe, 
of  the  violation  of  all  treaties,  in  short,  of 
the  renmrkable  character  of  his  reign." 
TTie  king  was,  unfortunately,  ignorant,  and 
destitute  of  settied  principles.  U  aima 
la  gloirt  et  la  reHgifm^  sa^s  Montesquieu, 
a  on  Vempicha  touU  savtedt  ccnnaUrt  m 
Time  m  Vauirt.  His  person  was  vigorous 
and  noble.*  With  handsome  features 
and  a  tall  fonn  he  united  a  peculiar  digni- 
ty of  language  and  manner.  The  noble 
and  charming  tone  of  his  voice  won  the 

*  John  Kettler.  of  Zurich,  cast  aa  < 
statue  of  Louis  XIV,  at  Pans,  in  1699. 
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heart;  but  the  loftmees  of  his  whole  de- 
meanor uiapired  respect  Hia  kindneas 
never  paaaed  into  fiuniliarity.  Otie  look 
of  hia  kept  the  witling  in  check.  The 
Spaniah  gravity,  which  he  inherited  from 
hia  mother,  waa  tempered  by  the  gracea 
of  French  politeneaa.  Naturally  ao  grave, 
tbat  even  the  oldest  courtiers  never  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  more  than  one  jest 
from  hia  mouth,  he  loved,  nevertheless, 
gayety  in  others,  applauded  Moli^re's 
comedies,  and  laughed  at  the  witty  sallies 
of  madame  de  Montespan.  At  bis  court, 
which  became  a  model  for  all  the  others 
of  Europe,  every  thing  had  reference  to 
the  kinff,  and  tended  to  augment  bis  dig- 
nity. The  nearer  you  approached  his  per- 
son, the  higher  rdse  your  awe.  It  was  a 
reverence  resembling  worship,  which  was 
paid  to  the  throne,  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  the  pride  of  the  nation.  On  the 
whole,  to  use  an  expression  of  Boling- 
broke's,  hardly  ever  has  a  king  played  his 
part  better.  But  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion he  always  would  maintain,  even  in 
trifles ;  for  example,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
never  appeared  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  without  his  ffreat  peruke.  But  he 
possessed,  nevermeless,  qucJities  which 
are  requisite  for  playing  well  the  part  of  a 
monarch.  **  The  qualities  of  his  mind," 
says  Grouvelle,  ^  were  justness,  solidity, 
constancy  and  application.  He  united 
therewith  habitual  discretion  and  the  seri- 
ousness which  conceals  deficiencies.  He 
waa  naturally  silent,  and  inctined  to  ob- 
aervation.*'  Louis  had  nothing  of  the 
hero,  but  he  possessed  the  art  of  ruling 
those  who  surrounded  him.  He  was  no 
ffeneral,  but  was  able  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  reputation  of  his  generals. 
Resoluteness  and  energy  elevated  him,  at 
times,  above  the  restrictions  of  courtly 
etiquette.  Elarly  in  life,  he  danced  in  the 
balieta.  But  hearing  at  the  theatre,  when 
Brikmnieus  was  performed,  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  said  of  Nero,  as  a  reproach,  B 
excdU  h  8t  donner  Ivi-mimt  en  spectacle 
aux  Bomains,  he  never  again  danced  in 
public  The  manners  of  his  time  favored 
Lis  natural  disposition  to  gallantly.  He 
loved  with  enthusiasm,  and  expressed  his 
feelings  with  dignity  and  tenderness. 
With  an  excellent  memoiy,  his  judgment 
was  sound ;  he  knew  how  to  say  what 
was  auitable  at  the  riffht  time,  and  with 
dignity  and  delicacy ;  he  understood  bow 
to  punish  and  reward  with  words.  Thus 
after  the  widow  of  Scanon,  aupported  by 
many  firiends,  had  solicited  in  vain,  for 
aeveial  years,  her  husband's  pension  of 
1500  Uvres,  he  gave  her  a  pension  of  3000 


liwea,  with  the  woids^  Madame^  je  vou$ 
(d  faU  aUendre  long  tenu,  mats  vous  avez 
imU  (TamiSf  que  fed  vouhi  avoir  $tul  ce 
nUrite  aiupris  de  vous.  The  following 
trait  shows,  that,  even  in  generosity,  he  had 
a  dacdi  of  ostentation.  The  marquis  of 
Uxelles,  having  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render Mayence,  32  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  trenches,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  feared, 
while  he  related  the  reasons  of  the  sur- 
render. *^  Rise,  marquis,"  said  the  king ; 
"you  have  defended  the  fortress  like  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  capitulated  like  a  man 
of  sense."  He  intimated  to  the  aged  Boi- 
leau,.who  had  retired  to  Auteuil,  and  aph 
peared  but  seldom  at  court,  that  when  his 
health  permitted  him  to  come  to  Versailles, 
he  would  always  have  a  half  an  hour  for 
him.  Louis  was  above  the  praise  of 
trifles.  When  De  Grammont  found  &ult 
with  a  madrigal  of  tlie  king's,  Louis  was 
pleased,  that  the  couitier,  being  ignorant 
of  the  author,  had  spoken  so  fi^eely.  Boi- 
lean,  also,  ventured  to  blame  some  verses 
which  met  the  king's  approbation,  and 
Louis  was  by  no  means  displeased.  "  He 
imderstands  such  things  ;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness," was  his  remark.  Low  flattery  he  re- 
pelled :  thus  he  rejected  the  prize-quesdon 
of  the  French  academy — ^**  Which  of  the 
virtues  of  the  king  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence ?"  By  the  esteem  which  he  manifested 
for  Boileau,  Moli^re,  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
&c.,  he  contributed  to  inspire  the  higher 
classes  with  a  respect  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  a  taste  fer  the  society  of  men 
of  learning  and  genius.  But  this  was  only 
meant  to  give  splendor  to  his  reign.  Cor- 
neille  and  Lafontaine,  and  the  meritori- 
ous scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  remained 
unnoticed  by  him.  The  great  Amaud,  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonue,  was  compelled  to  live 
almost  entirely  concealed,  from  1641,  and 
died  in  exile.  Louis  was  20  years  of  age,  and 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and 
chase,  when  Mazarin  died.  •*  To  whom 
shall  we  now  apply  ?"  asked  his  secreta- 
ries of  state  :  •*  To  me,"  he  replied  with 
dignity  ;  and  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
kingdom,  who  had  grown  up  in  perfect 
ignorance,  with  his  heart  full  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry,  devoted  himself  sedu- 
lously to  business  and  the  acquisition  of 
information.  In  the  first  half  of  hisreiffn, 
he  labored  daily  eight  hours.  But  nis 
natural  pride  often  degenerated  into 
haughtiness,  his  love  of  splendor  into  use- 
less extravagance,  his  firomess  into  des- 
potism. Determined  no  longer  to  tolerate 
Calvinism  in  France,  he  said — ^''My 
grand&ther  loved  the  Huguenots  without 
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feeriDg  them ;  my  Mbm  ftered,  without 
loving^  them;  I  neither  fear  nor  love 
them?*  He  erinoed  his  severity,  also,  in  the 
case  ofFouquet,  mperintendent  of  finance, 
from  whom  he  accepted  a  fUe^  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  him 
to  perpetua]  imprisonment,  in  1661 ;  with 
equal  cruelty  he  took  revenge  for  his  of* 
fended  pride,  on  the  pope,  in  1662.  He 
was,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  hulntcHom 
pour  U  Dauphxiiy  a  despot  from  religious 
conviction.  As  an  absolute  sovereign,  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  all 
the  possessions  of  his  subjects,  but  deem- 
ed himself  bound  to  make  a  wise  use  of 
liis  power.  He  rarely,  however,  mistook 
the  extraordinary  men  who  signalized  his 
age  and  France.  He  manifested  an  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  his  nation ; 
but,  deceived  by  self-love,  he  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  others.  While  he  be- 
lieved himself  free  and  independent,  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon  exercised  the  strongest 
power  over  him,  by  her  talents,  piety  and 
virtue.  His  credulity  went  so  far,  that  he 
assured  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole 
Cities^  such  as  Uzes,  Nismes,  Montpellier, 
&c^  h|d  been  converted!  While  the 
Protestants  were  robbed  of  their  property 
and  freedom,  he  was  engaged  in  splendid 
hunting .  expieditiona  Two  mentorious 
naval  officers,  who  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  oflfer  some  modest  suggestions  respect- 
ing a  naval  school,  were  imprisoned  tor  a 
year,  and  cashiered.  The  reputation  of 
Louis  is  the  work  of  bis  nunisters  and 
senerals.  (See  Twrtmu^  Cond^j  Luxtmr 
oouyg,  Oarftiutf,  and  ViBara,)  Feuqui^res 
raised  the  art  of  war  into  a  science.  Lou- 
vois  (q.  V.)  introduced  discipline  into  the 
arno^.  Vanban  ffreatly  improved  the  art 
of  fortification.  Men  like  Estrades  and 
D'Avaux,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in 
France.  Louis  himself  was  capable  of 
negotiating  immediately  with  ambassa- 
dora,  on  matters  of  state.  The  splendor 
of  the  French  court,  the  boldness  dis- 
played in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  the 
fame  of  the  nation  in  arms  and  arts,  intro- 
duced the  French  language  into  the  courts 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  1678,  it  gradually  supplanted  Lat- 
in, as  tbe  official  language  of  states.  But 
Colbert  was  the  chief  source  of  the  great- 
ness of  Louis  and  France.  That  ordering, 
creating,  and  sagacious  spirit  originated  the 
great  standing  armies  of  Louis,  and  im- 
posed this  bunlen  on  all  the  ffovemments 
of  Europe;  at  the  same  time,  he  maintain- 
ed 100  ships  of  the  line,  and  encoursged 
manu&cmres,  navigation  and  commerce ; 
and  die  fine   French  settlement  in  the 


East  Indies  was  founded  at  Pondieheny. 
Ck>lbert  developed  the  astonishing  re- 
sources of  France,  in  population,  natural 
riches  and  national  spnit.  But,  afier  his 
death,  in  1683,  Louvois  and  Louis  plucked 
the  fruit,  while  they  felled  the  tree.  The 
pride  of  the  king,  and  the  vanity  of  the  na- 
tion, seconded  tne  ambition  of  me  despotic 
minister  of  vrar.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
oppression,  disafiection  never  found  a  rally- 
ing point  of  reostance.  Such  gratification 
did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splendor  of 
a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign  !  Five  wars,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (which 
Benj.  Constant  has  well  termed  Vtrreiarde 
Louis  XIVy  et  U  crime  de  mm  conseil)^ 
the  building  of  Versailles,  the  hatred  of  the  , 
nations,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  die 
deep  policy  of  William  HI  of  England, 
overthrew  the  power  of  Louis  in  the 
Spanish  war  of^  succession.  Favorable 
circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  age,  and 
the  consciousness  or  strength  on  the  part 
of  a  people  not  yet  corrupted,  were  all 
that  preserved  from  downfiill  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  failing  king.  Death  rapidly 
snatched  away  those  who  stood  nearest 
him  ;  first  his  only  son,  then  his  grand- 
son, with  his  grandson's  vrife  and  eldest 
son,  the  hopes  of  France.  The  court  in- 
trigues, satiety,  devotion,  and  the  religious 
predominance  of  Maintenon,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  confessor.  La  Chaise, 
and  his  fiir  worse  successor,  Tellier,  finom 
1709,  made  the  heart  of  the  aged  kin^  in- 
different to  the  state  of  his  domimons. 
The  proud  Louis,  who  imagined  himself 
competent  to  every  thing,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  young 
men,  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure, 
was,  at  last,  so  led  astray  by  his  confessor, 
Tellier,  that  he  caused  the  constitution  l/m- 
genUus,  drawn  up  according  to  Tellier^s 
plan,  W  three  Jesuits,  to  m  issued  as  a 
bulVn  1713,  by  pope  Clement  XI,who  was 
equally  deceived,  thus  giving  the  Jesuit 
party  the  triumph  over  theur  opponents, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  commo- 
tions, which  continued  for  forty  yean  to 
agitate  the  church  and  state.  Louis  man- 
ifested, however,  a  strength  of  mind  and 
firmness  in  death,  as  well  as  in  the  misfor- 
tunes which,  in  his  last  years,  shook  his 
throne  and  house  ;  for  Heinsius,  Eugene 
and  Marlborouch  humbled  the  pride  of 
France  before  the  Spanish  throne  was  se- 
cured to  the  second  grandson  of  Louis,  bv 
the  death  of  Joseph  I  and  the  victory  of  Vilr 
Ian  at  Demain.  He  submitted  to  all  con- 
ditions, unless  thev  were  dishonorable, 
but  such  he  rejected  with  scorn.  When 
Philip  was  dually  estabfiahed  on  the 
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throne  at  Madrid,  the  partition  wall  of  the 
F^nees  was  not  destroyed,  as  Louis  had 
hoped,  when  he  said  to  his  ciandson,  on 
his  depaiture,  Mn^a  fdus  de  PyifyUs ; 
and  France  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
2,500,000,000  iivres.  The  plan  of  attach- 
ing Spain  to  France,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  connexion  of  England  and  Hol- 
land (which  threatened  the  French  com- 
merce, navigation  and  colonies^  exhausted 
X  France,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  that 
revolution  wliich  was  not  to  terminate 
till  a  century  afier  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
Grouvelle  says,  therefore,  of  him,  with 
justice — *^  We  may  allow  him  good  qual- 
ities, but  not  virtue.  The  misfortunes  of 
succeeding  reigns  were,  in  part,  his  work, 
and  he  Ims  hardlr  inJfluenced  posterity, 
except  for  its  rmJ*  The  same  judgment 
is  passed  by  madanHr  de  Btael,  in  her  Re- 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution.  What 
is  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  as  com- 
pered with  P-iricles,  Augustus  and  the 
Medid,  was  a  result  of  the  impulse  which 
circumstances  communicated  to  the  na- 
tional genius.  Louis,  who  was  not  him- 
self possessed  of  a  great,  comprehensive 
mind,  and  who  was  much  and  laborioudy 
occupied  on  trifles,  patronized,  genius 
only  as  a  necessary  mstrument  for  his 
purposes.  At  Colbert's  suggestion,  he 
founded  the  academy  of  sciences  and 
that  of  inscriptions ;.  he  improved  the 
French  academy,  encouraged  able  writers 
to  raise  hts  reputation  and  the  French 
language  above  the  hatred  of  nations, 
and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  was  wider 
than  that  of  his  armies.  His  nation  gave 
laws  to  Europe,  in  matten  of  taste.  The 
tone  of  French  society  was  a  model  for 
the  German  courts,  and  corrupted  the 
spirit  of  the  npbili^,  while  it  desbroyed 
morals.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots 
from  France  also  promoted  the  dmusion 
of  the  French  language  and  manners. 
The  great  art  of  pleasing  was  the  soul  of  all 
the  ouier  arts  in  France ;  it  even  opened  to 
science  itself  the  avenue  to  the  circles  of 
the  polished  classes.  Pascal,  who  wrote 
with  vigor  and  delicacy,  the  sublime  Bos- 
suet,  and  Fenelon,  splendid  in  his  humili- 
ty, the  great  Comeiile,  who  boldly  took 
his  flight  above  the  surrounding  baiiia- 
rism,  me  unique  Moli^re,  the  immltable 
Fontaine,  and  the  calm  thinker  and  spirit- 
ed satirist,  Boileau,  the  fiiend  of  the  clas- 
sical Racine,  kindled  the  blaze  of  light 
and  philosophy  in  France.  *<  Their  elec- 
trical shock  roused,"  as  John  von  M(iUer 
expresses  himself^  ''the  north  fifom  the  mo- 
notonous studies  of  its  universities."  The 


floe  arts  were  not  negfected.  OfLebmn's 
epoch  of  art  under  Louis  XIV,  we  are 
reminded  by  34  paintings  by  this  master 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The 
Flemish  school,  particulariy  Teniers,  did 
not  please  the  kinff.  Leeueur,  Poussin 
and  Af  ignard  were  me  ornaments  of  the 
French  school.  Giiardon  was  distin- 
guished among  the  sculptors.  Lendtre 
bud  out  the  splendid  gardens  of  Versailles; 
Perrault  built  the  colonnade  of  the  Lou- 
vre, Hardouin  Mansard  the  dome  of  the 
invalids.  Lulli  was  the  creator  of  French 
music  A  lane  proportion  of  the  great 
monuments  of  France,  which  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  traveller,  had  their 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Louis.  He  con- 
structed the  wonderful  harbors,  ship- 
yards and  fortifications  at  Brest,  Rochefort, 
L'Orient,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Cette  and  Tou« 
Ion.  At  his  biddinff,  the  canal  of  Longue- 
doc  united  the  A^diterranean  with  the 
ocean. — See  Voltaire's  Sikle  de  Lofuia 
XIF,  the  duke  de  St.  Simon's  (Entores 
eanmlHespour  aervir  h  riRttoire dea  Court 
de  iMim  XIVy  de  la  Rkgence  ti  de  Louis 
XV;  and  the  Mbmin*  de  Dangeauy  as 
well  diose  published  bv  madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  as  those  published  by  Lemoncey  (Par- 
is, 1818),  in  his  Eaioi  wr  rttaUissemeni 
fMnarchique  de  Louii  XIV;  the  Glwrea 
de  Louis  X/F  (vol.  i— vi,  Paris,  1806), 
published  by  the  diplomatist  Grouvelle 
and  the  count  Grimoard,  and  the  Conr 
sidiraHoru  sur  Louis  X/F,  by  GrouveUe, 
contained  in  this  selection,  which,  al- 
though too  fiivorable,  are  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  histofy  of  this  monarch. 
The  Instructions  pour  le  DoMphin^  of 
1661 — ^1668,  comprised  in  that  w6rk,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
PeusBon,  fiiom  the  mouth  of  the  kin^. 
But  Louis  himself  did  not  practise  his 

Erecepts.  Thus  he  warns  the  dauphin  to 
eware  of  the  influence  of  fiivorites,  and 
still  more  of  the  love  of  the  female  sex, 
which  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  bu(d- 
nesB.  These  writings,  besides  other  hin- 
torical  matter,  contain  information  respect- 
ing the  system  of  corruption  practised  by 
Louis  XIV,  even  at  German  coiuts,  e.  ^ 
at  Berlin.  The  Mimoires  and  Pieces  mt- 
liUnreSf  which  constitute  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  woric,  relate  to  the 
campaigns  of  1672—1678,  and  that  of 
169Sl  In  Grimoard's  preface,  they  are 
said  to  be  not  unimportant  for  the  history 
of  the  vnur.  The  lettera  of  Louis,  in  the 
two  last  volumes  of  this  woric,  are  mostly 
of  little  consequence.  The  politeness  and 
dignity  with  which  this  proud  king  writes 
to  his  ministers  and  generals  are  remark- 
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able.  This  delicate  tone  was  tfien  gen* 
eral,  and  gave  to  language  and  manners 
that  agieeahle  refinement  which  made 
Paris  80  attiactiTe. 

PoUHcal  Oecumncea  during  1hi$  Reigru 
The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  extended  from  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  concluded  by  Mazarin,  in  1659, 
to  the  death  of  the  great  Colbert,  in  1683. 
That  peace,  however,  lasted  only  till  1665, 
when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his  iather-in- 
law,  Philip  IV,  kinff  of  Spain,  laid  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Neuierlands,  by  virtue  of 
the  right  of  decoluUonj  as  it  was  called 
(which  was  a  private  law  in  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  could  by  no  means  be 
considered  the  rule  of  succession  to  the 
government  of  these  states),  Holland, 
therefore,  concluded,  in  1668,  a  triple  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which 
alliance,  although  Louis  was  victorious  in 
two  campaigns,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  the  result  Louis  retained,  in- 
deed, the  conquered  places  in  the  Nether- 
lauds,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
intentions  on  the  country  at  laree,  and,  as 
be  attributed  this  to  the  triple  alliance,  he 
rpsotved  on  a  retaliatory  war  aeainst  Hol- 
land, having  previously  succeeded  in  sep- 
arathig  England  and  Sweden  from  their 
connexion  with  the  republic,  and  uniting 
them  with  himself.  This  war,  undertaken 
without  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France, 
to  which  It  was  very  detrimental,  and  in 
which  Spain,  the  German  emperor  and 
Brandenbuiv  also  engaged  against  France, 
continued  mm  1672  till  3ie  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  concluded  1678  and  1679,  in 
whi^h  Holland  lost  nothing,  while  Louis 
XIV  received  from  Spain,  Burgundy  (the 
Franche  Comt^l  which  the  kmg  of  Spain 
had  previously  held,  as  an  appurtenance 
to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  German  empire,  and  16 
places  in  the  Netheriands.  Louis  lost,  in 
this  war,  his  two  greatest  generals,  Tu- 
renne  and  Cond^  ;  the  former  fell  at  Sas- 
bach,  in  1675 ;  the  latter  retired  in  1676, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health.  Louis, 
however,  still  had  Catinat,  Crequi,  Lux- 
embourg, Schomburg  and  Vauban.  After 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  it  would  have 
been  politic  for  Louis  to  have  ceased  pros- 
ecuting, for  a  while,  his  plans  of  affgran- 
dizeroent ;  but  he  renewed,  immeoiatelv 
after,  the  rkadonsj  as  they  were  called. 
In  the  three  treaties  of  peace,  a  number 
of  places,  vrith  all  their  appurtenances, 
bad  been  ceded  to  France,  tnou^h  it  had 
not  been  decided  what  really  did  pertain 
to  them.    Louis,  therefore,  establisiied,  in 
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1680,  chamben  of  r^imiofif  at  Mecz  and 
Brisach,  whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him, 
under  the  form  of  ri^t,  eveiy  thing  tlmt 
couki  be  conadered  m  any  vny  as  be- 
longing to  those  phuses.  France,  in  this 
manner,  acmiiied  large  districts  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Netheriands  and  of  Germany. 
Louis  would  also  gladly  have  obtained 
Strasburg,  but,  as  even  the  chambers  of 
rhmians  could  start  no  formal  claim  to  it, 
this  important  place  was  quietly  surround- 
ed by  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der, in  1681,  without  a  blow.  Spain  and 
the  German  empire  protested  against  this 
act,  but  both  found  it  expedient,  in  1684, 
to  euter  into  a  20  years'  truce  with  Louis 
XIV,  by  which  this  monarch  obtained, 
for  that  time,  besides  Strasburg,  all  the 

S laces  reunited  prior  to  August  1, 1681. 
Eeanwbile,  Colbert  had  di^  in  1683. 
From  this  time,  France  declined  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  it  had  risen  under  his 
administration.  The  first  blow  it  receiv- 
ed, was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  October  22,  1685,  after  several 
vears*  oppressions  of  the  Protestant  party, 
by  which  measure  the  kingdom  lost 
700,000  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  To 
this  measure  the  king  was  led  by  the 
tmited  exertions  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
court,  in  other  respects  opposed  to  each 
other— the  parties  of  the  minister  Louvois 
and  of  Maintenon,  who  cooperated  with 
the  generally  benevolent  confessor  of  the 
king,  Lachaise.  Colbert,  to  his  death,  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  violent  measures, 
which  might  induce  the  Protestants  to 
emigrate.  France  was,  soon  after,  involve* i 
in  a  new  war.  Several  circumstances 
pave  Louis  XIV  and  Louvois  opportunity, 
m  spite  of  the  20  yeare'  truce,  to  enter 
the  field  anew.  The  war,  which  Louis 
now  waged  from  1688  to  1697,  against 
Grermanv,  Holland,  Spain,  Savoy  and 
England,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  resigned  all  the 
r^ntofu,  and,  in  addition,  ceded  to  Ger- 
many, Brisach,  Friburg,  Kehl  and  Phil- 
ipsburg,  besides  all  the  smaller  fortresses 
erected  by  France  on  the  Genuan  side  of 
the  Rhine.  Although,  throughout  the 
war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than 
conquered,  he  was  bent  on  peace.  The 
exliaustion  of  his  kingdom,  and  especially 
the.  fear  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
might  frustrate  his  views  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  compelled  him  to  yield.  The 
death  of  Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  to 
which  Louis  had  Ions  looked  forward, 
took  place  at  the  end  of  1700.  Louis  had 
already  concluded  treaties  of  partition, 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  eaccemoUf 
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with  En^andand  HoOand;  batCbvlM 
n,  by  a  aeopQt  tafltament,  had  desiffiiated 
the  grandsoa  of  liouis,  Philip  of  Aiyou, 
ea  heir  of  the  Wiole  monarchy,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
which  the  inheritance  was  kntimately 
vested.  On  the  enforcement  of  this  tes- 
tament Louis  insisted,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  1702 — 13, 
which  he  precipitated  by  acknowledging 
the  English  pretender  (son  of  James  11^ 
in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswic^k. 
The  finances  of  Louis  were  in  great  dis- 
order ;  he  had  also  lost  manv  of  his  great 
men  in  the  cabinet  and  field ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  numerous  enemies — 
England,  Holland,  the  emperor  and  the 
German  empire,  Prussia,  Ponugal  and 
Spain— «ould  oppose  to  him  two  of  the 
greatest  generals — ^Eugene  and  Marlbor- 
ough. FraDce  sufiered  greatly  by  this 
war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  those  of  Rastadt 
and  Baden,  in  1714,  brought  about  by  the 
concurrence  of  several  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  France,  especially  by  the  change 
that  took  place  in  the  political  system  of 
England,  in  1710,  after  Louis  had  several 
times  pro^^red  peace,  without  success,  on 
account  of  the  hard  terms  insisted  on  by 
bis  enemies.  Louis  made,  indeed,  some 
concessions  to  England,  Holland  and  Sa- 
voy, but  saw  his  grandson  acknowledged 
as  kinff  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  V,  This,  however,  was  connected 
with  the  condition  of  a  renunciation, 
which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  crowna  The  internal  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  was  totally  ruined  by  this 
war,  of  which  the  expenses,  in  the  year 
1712  alone,  amounted  to  825,000,000 
livres.  The  great  array  which  he  kept  on 
foot,  was  what  chiefly  excited  and  nour- 
ished in  Louis  the  love  of  conquest  He 
maintained  a  larger  standing  army  than 
any  other  prince  of  his  time.  It  rose 
from  140  to  300,000  men.  Respecting  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  following  is  the 
langutte  of  Flassan : — "The  cabinet  of 
Louis  AlV,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  talents  of  his  ministers,  exhibits,  in 
its  most  important  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powera,  almost  always  the  same 
character  of  lofty  pretension.  The  spirit 
of  ills  policy  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  in^sted  on  interpret- 
ing the  treaties  of  Miinster,  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  of  Nimef^en,  and  the  renunciap 
tion  of  queen  Mana  Theresa.  The  means 
of  imparting  validity  to  such  ariutraiy  ez- 


pianationa,  were,  force  of  uam,  attM  fr 
i^macy,  expert  spies^  and  conruptioii. 
The  king  expended  great  sums  in  secur- 
ing the  favor  of  sovereigns — Charles  II, 
for  example,  of  England— 4heir  miniaten 
and  mistresses.  Against  his  enemies,  ho 
employed,  even  in  tiroes  of  war,  clandes* 
tine  popular  excitements  ;  he  encouraged 
the  commotions  in  Catalonia,  Sicily,  Eng- 
land, Portugal  and  Hungary.  More  than 
any  kin^  l^fore  him,  he  enlarged  the 
boundanes  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
towards  the  north  ;  by  which  means,  he 
secui'ed  the  capital  against  the  accidents 
of  war.  Till  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
May  29,  1692,  in  which  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral 
Russel,  overcame  the  French  admiral 
Tourville,  he  maintained  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  his  flag 
respected  ^  by  the  natives  of  Barbary  and 
by  the  most  powerful  maritime  states.  On 
the  continent,  he  held  a  decided  predomi- 
nance till  tiie  peace  of  Nimeguen,  so  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coalition  of 
the  other  powers.  To  this  his  connexion 
with  Sweden  and  some  of  the  small  Ger- 
man principalities  mainly  contributed. 
He  subeequentiy  fell  somewhat  fl^)m  this 
high  elevation,  but  continued  to  be  the 
fiiit  sovereign  of  Europe,  even  after  his 
defeats  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession ; 
for,  afler  he  had  severed  the  league  form- 
ed against  him  by  the  peace  with  Eng- 
land, neither  Austria  nor  the  German  em- 
pire could  long  ofier  resistance."  To  this 
foreign  policy,  favored  by  the  weakness 
and  political  errors  of  his  neighbors,  was 
added  an  arbitrary  internal  administration. 
The  system  of  police,  organized  by  D'Ar- 
senson,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis,  was,  in  its  efl^ts,  as  formidable  as 
an  inquisition. 

Louis  XV,  the  sreat  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  son  of^that  excellent  duke  of 
Burgundy  (q.  v.),  who  was  educated  by 
F^nelon,  was  bom  February  15,  1710, 
commenced  his  reign  in  1715,  and  died 
May  10, 1774.  He  married,  m  1725,  Ma- 
ria, the  daughter  of  Stojiislaus  Leczyn- 
ski  (she  died  in  1768).  The  History  of 
Louis  XV,  by  Antoine  Fantin  Desodoards 
(Paris,  year  VI,  3  vols.),  and  the  Age 
of  Louis  XV,  by  Araoux  Laffiney,  pub- 
lished by  Maton  (Paris,  1796,  2  vols.\  do 
not  coirespond  to  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  French  writers,  after  Voltaire's 
work  on  the  reign  of  this  king.  The 
memoirs  of  Ducios,  St  Simon  and  others, 
the  Histoiy  of  France  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Lacretelle  (Paris,  1811,  6  vola), 
and  the  well  known  work  La  VU  prioi^ 
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ifc  tofmg  XF{A  Tofe.),  cmitBin  imporuoit 
materials  for  the  history  of  this  unworthy 
and  degraded  king,  who,  by  his  licen- 
tioasness,  bigotry,  prodigality  and  despot- 
ism, rendered  the  evils  of  the  state  incu- 
rable. The  age  which  educated  and  coiv 
nipted  him,  and  on  which  he  and  his  court 
reacted  in  a  not  less  injurious  manner, 
explains  not  only  the  orfgin,  but  also  the 
spuic  and  malignity  of  the  revolution.  A 
great  part,  however,  of  this  fault,  falls  on 
the  repency,  administered  by  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  cardinal  Dubois,  till 
172a  (See  Orleans,  PhiHp  of^  The  in- 
fluence  of  the  age  of  Louis  ^IV  on  the 
religious  and  political  notions  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  especially  the  increas- 
ing power  of  public  ofiinion  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  characteristic  of  the  age 
of  Loub  XV,  consists  in  the  intellectual 
developement  of  the  nation,  in  the  splen- 
dor and  boldness  of  new  philosophic 
views,  which  had  so  strong  an  influence 
on  society.  From  them  proceeded  a 
fearful  separation  of  reason  fix)m  mo- 
rality, of  the  passions  from  rectitude,  and 
of  enlightened  ideas  from  the  forms  of 
state  and  church.  The  immoderate  love 
of  pleasure,  which,  from  the  higher,  de- 
scended into  tlie  lower  classes,  and  was  de- 
fended or  excused  by  the  philosopliy  of  the 
day,  was  united  with  an  avaricious  selfish- 
ness,which  was  awakened  bythc  rash  finan- 
cial schemes  of  Law  and  tJie  regont,  and 
connected  with  fhiud,despair,and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  500,000  citizens*  From  this  love 
of  pleasure  and  selfishness,  proceeded  most 
of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Louis  XV.  The  moral  infection 
spread  farther  and  farther,  and  ate  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  roots  of  public  s)>irit 
and  every  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV  left 
his  great  grandson  and  successor  with  tlie 
wonls,  "I  have,  against  my  inclination, 
imposed  great  burdens  on  my  subjects  ; 
buj  have  been  coinpelled  to  do  it  by  the 
long  wars  which  I  have  l>een  obliged  to 
mamtain.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no 
war,  except  when  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  welfare  of  your  people  render  it 
necessary.''  A  much  deeper  impression 
should  have  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  royal  child,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
people  who  accompanied  the  hearse  of 
the  king  with  insults  and  the  grossest 
expreanons  of  ioy.  But  what  an  idea 
must  the  boy  of  six  years  have  formed 
fiom  the  hi  de  justice  (the  strongest  exer- 
lioD  o£  despotism),  held  by  the  regent,  to 
confirm  his  re^ncy!  How  different  were 
the  views  of  his  ftther,  the  noble  duke  of 


Bimundy,  who  intended,  in  dee  he  a»- 
cended  the  throne,  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  lost  riffhts !  In  his  7th  year,  Louis 
was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  men. 
But  his  tutor,  the  marriial  Villeroi,  was  no 
Montausier,  Beauvilhers  or  F^n^lon.  On 
one  occamon,  when  Louts  had  recovered 
fit>m  a  violent  sickness,  his  subjects  mani- 
fested their  satisfaction  by  repeated  re- 
joicings. The  court  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  were  full  of  men.  Villeroi  car- 
ried the  kinjf  from  one  window  to  anoth- 
er. "  See  them,  my  king  !  your  people  : 
all  tills  people  belongs  to  you  ;  all  that 
you  see  is  your  property  ;  you  are  lord 
and  master  of  it."  The  instructor  of  the 
young  king,the  prudent  and  modestFleury, 
won  the  confidence  of  his  pupil  in  a  no- 
ble manner.  A  third,  who  had,  however, 
less  influence  on  the  voung  king,  was  his 
confessor,  the  Jesuit  Lini^res.  The  car- 
dinal Dubois  had  effected  his  appointment 
to  tliis  important  office  against  Fleiiry's, 
wish  and  the  advice  of  cardinal  NoaiUes. ' 
Ffeuiy,  however,  acquired  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Louis,  who,  after  the  death  of 
tlie  regent,  in  1724,  by  the  advice  of  his 
instructer,  •  appointed  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon chief  minister  of  state,  who  could 
undertake  nothing,  however,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prelate, 
then  73  years  old.  Till  now,  the  king, 
who  entered  upon  the  government  him- 
self in  1723,  but  had  hitherto  intrusted 
the  management  of  affairs  to  the  former 
regent,  as  first  minister  of  state,  had 
shown  no  will  of  his  own.  A  Spanish 
princess  of  six  years  had  been  destined 
for  his  wife,  and  had  been  subsequendy 
sent  back  to  her  parents;  the  marshal 
Villeroi  had  been  banished  from  tlie  court, 
and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Leczyn- 
ski,  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  de- 
throned kbg  of  Poland,  mdifferent  and 
submissive  in  all  these  proceedings.  But 
when  the  party  of  the  duke  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  prelate,  and  the  offended 
FIcur}'  had  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the 
king  insisted  on  his  return  with  such  firm- 
ness, that  the  duke  found  himself  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  prelate,  and  solicit  his  re- 
turn. Soon  after,  m  175J6,  Fleury  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
tie  declined  the  tide  of  first  minister,  but 
vras,  in  fact,  such  till  his  death,  in  1743. 
His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended  it- 
self to  the  king,  in  whose  private  life  a 
great  change  now  took  place,  probably 
favored  by  Fleuiy  himself.  rThe  nobis 
germ  which  his  appfication  and  8om» 
generous  expressions  nad  manifested,  vm 
stifled  in  sensual  pleoflures  and  the  luxury 
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of  a  ooiut  life.  The  peaceful  Flemy, 
who  eodeayored  to  ratore  order  and 
economy,  now  gave  the  enervated  mon- 
archy a  eeyen  gears'  tranquillity  ;  but  he 
was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  com- 
poee  the  controversy  respecting  the  bull 
Unigmihu.  He  soon  saw  himself,  con- 
trary to  his  will,  involved  in  a  war.  After 
the  death  of  Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland, 
in  1733,  Louis  vna^^ed  to  see  his  father-in- 
law  chosen  successor  of  Augustus,  and 
declared  that  the  freedom  of  election 
should  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign  pow- 
er ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  having 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  supported  his  election  as 
king  of  Poland,  Louis's  plan  was  firus- 
trated,  and  a  war  broke  out.  After  two 
camp^gns.  France  acquired  for  Stanis- 
laus, who  had  fled  from  Dantzic  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  che  possession  of  the  duch^ 
of  Lorraine,  by  the  preliminaries  6f  Vi- 
enna, in  1735.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI,  in  1740,  the  project  of  marshal  Belle- 
isle,  to  dismember  the  Austrian  herediuiry 
states,  plunged  the  aged  cardinal  into  a 
war,  the  success  of  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  minister,  tlien  85 
years  old.  The  French  armies  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  mon- 
archy. England  was  on  the  side  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia 
was  not  accomplished  ;  scarcely  could 
MailleboLs,  Belleisle  and  Broglio  effect 
the  retreat  of  tlie  wreck  of  the  defeated 
army  from  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  over 
the  khine.  Still  greater  were  the  losses 
of  France  by  sea  ;  for  Fleury  had  neg- 
lected the  marine.  After  his  death,  m 
1743,  the  victories  of  count  Maurice  of 
Saxony  (see  Maurice)  gave  new  splendor 
to  the  French  arms  ;  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  France  regained 
her  lost  colonies.  But  the  state  was,  more 
tl)an  ever,  exhausted  by  an  unjust  and  im- 
politic war.  Louis  had  himself  taken  a 
))art  in  several  campaigns,  and,  when  he 
was  attacked  at  Metz  by  a  severe  mala- 
dy, received  the  appellation  of  the  well- 
beloved  (le  hien-airrU),  The  affection  felt 
for  him  by  the  French  exceeded  his  de- 
serts ;  for  Louis  became,  from  this  dme, 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  the  public 
respect,  sinking  into  the  grossest  indo- 
lence and  sensuality,  and  amuidoning  the 
management  of  state  affairs  to  the  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour.  (See  Pompcuhvtr,) 
She  was,  in  reahty,  the  ruler,  the  monarch 
being  absorbed  in  his  orgies,  or  childish 
amusements  and  despotic  fears.  He 
■bowed    himael^   without   dignity,   the 


,  sport  of  petty  passoDflii  and  die  infltni* 
ment  of  extemaJ  influences.  The  Dation, 
on  which  ao  powerless  a  goyemmmic 
could  have  no  efiect,  fbUowed  entirely 
its  resdesB  caprices.  Contests  of  pubUc 
opinion,  bold  hopes  and  new  systems, 
amused  and  engaged  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Every  one  longed  for  a  new  and 
better  state  ;  obedience  became  more  and 
more  lax,  the  wish  of  change  more  de- 
cided ;  a  few  steps  more  would  lead  to  in- 
surrecuon.    The  sensuality  6f  the  king 

Cut  him  entirely  in  the  power  of  tlie  am- 
itious  Pompadour.  While  she  made 
him  lead  the  shameless  life  of  an  Eastern 
monarch,  she  sacrificed,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  the  honor,  wealth, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  those 
who  were  able  to  gain  access  to  her  by 
their  attractive  qualities.  She  accustomed 
the  king  to  the  acquUs  de  compUxnty  or 
warrants  for  payment,  which  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  introduced  confusion 
into  the  accounts.  The  cost  of  the  oorc- 
auX'CerfSy  as  it  was  called, — the  most  abom- 
inable instrument  of  tlie  king's  voluptu- 
ousness,— was  defrayed  by  such  acquits^ 
which,  according  to  Lacretelle,  amount- 
ed, eventually,  to  100,000,000fr.  Lou- 
is also  loved  to  play  deep,  and  ap- 
propriated, for  this  purpose,  a  private 
chest,  the  losses  of  which  lie  supplied 
from  the  public  chest  Those  who  lost 
to  him  were  indemnified  by  lucrative  pul>- 
lic  offices.  In  order  to  increase  this  fiind, 
he  engaged  in  stock-jobbmg  and  in  spccu- 
ladons  in  grain.  The  rise  and  foil  of  the 
stocks,  and  die  price  of  com,  interested  him 
in  a  manner  entirely  unbecoming  a-king. 
He  appropriated  a  capital  of  ten  millions, 
from  his  private  treasury,  to  tliis  disgrace- 
ful traffic,  and  even  allowed  the  name  of 
M.  Mielavand  to  be  introduced  into  the 
state  almanac  of  1774,  among  the  offi- 
cers of  finances,  as  trisorier  des  grains 
pour  h  compte  de  S,  M,  To  relieve  his 
ennui,  he  printed  several  books,  and  was 
even  pleased  with  the  celebrated  physio- 
cratical  system  of  his  physician  Quesnay. 
He  called  him  his  thinker  (pensewr\  lis- 
tened with  satisfaction  when  he  censured 
the  policy  of  his  ministers,  but  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  application  of 
his  ideas.  Towards  women  he  conduct- 
ed, in  public,  with  the  courteousness  of  a 
French  chevalier,  mingled  in  their  petty 

3uarrels,  and  placed  the  part  of  a  conn- 
ant  He  was  mquisitive  about  the  in- 
tri^es  of  all  the  courts  of  Euro))e,  and, 
to  inform  himself  respectinj^  them,  main- 
tained secret  agents,  of  which  his  minis- 
ters, in  many  cases,  knew  nothing.    The 
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d^pufifedy  nnsJy  cotknict  of  th6  dftuphiiiy 
the  Tinues  of  the  dauphineaB,  made  no 
pennaoent  imiMiesBion  on  him.  He  somo- 
timesy  however,  seemed  to  feel  remone, 
especiaUy  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 
But  be  soon  sought  and  found  solace  m 
his  old  pleasures.  From  the  year  1769, 
he  was  goremed  by  Du  Bany  (see  Barry\ 
who  is  said  to  have  cost  the  royal  treasu- 

Z,  in  ^ve  years,  180  million  Uvres.  As 
>uis  became  older,  his  bigotry  and  apa- 
thy increased,  wliile  he  sank  deeper  in 
sensuality.  His  secret  debaucheries  dis* 
hcxiored  innocence,  and  poisoned  the  do- 
mestic happinesB  of  his  subjects.  The 
public  contempt  was  expressed  in  satires, 
caricatures  and  songs,  to  which  the  people 
had  already  become  accustomed  under 
the  regency.  The  hatred  of  the  people 
gave  credence  to  the  most  exaggerated  ac- 
cusations, and  Louis,  from  fear  and  aver- 
Bon,  withdrew  himself  from  the  public 
eye.  With  tliis  carelessness  and  apathy 
of  the  king,  tlie  French  levity  increased 
continually ;  every  one  was  engaged  with 
triBes  and  selfish  plans ;  the  most  impor- 
tant affidrs  of  state,  on  the  contrary,  were 
neglected.  France,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
itself  involved,  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war 
with  England,  on  account  of  the  forts  on 
the  Ohio,  and,  as  if  this  contest  was  of 
no  importance,  rashly  took  the  side  of 
Austria  against  P^issia,  in  1756.  The 
shrewd  Kaunitz  had  gained  the  favor  of 
the  vain  Pompadour,  who  was  offended 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic  II.  By  her 
influence,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  (q.v.) 
was  appointed  fiist  minister,  in  the  stead 
of  the  abb^  Bemis,  and.  May  1,  1756^  a 
new  alhance  was  concluded  with  Austria, 
at  Versailles,  which  wa&  unique  in  history. 
The  French  suffered  great  losses  by  sea 
and  land  ;^  even  their  military  reputation 
had  declined  since  the  batde  of  Rossbach, 
Nov.  5,  1757 ;  and,  afler  seven  unhappy 
years,  they  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves,  when  Choiseul  concluded  a 
])eaoe  with  England  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
1762,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  settled 
at  Paris,  in  1763,  although  France  had  to 
relinquish  to  England,  Canada,  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi,  Cape  Breton  and  the 
islands  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Vincent  and 
Dominica,  together  wi3i  Minorca.  Louis 
remained  incOfTerent  to  all  these  events. 
The  first  time  that  he  saw  marshal  Riche- 
lieu afler  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  in  1756, 
be  turned  to  that  general,  vrbo  was  adored 
by  the  whole  natk>n,  with  the  question, 
**  How  did  you  like  the  Minorca  figs  ?' 
The  famous  ftmily  compact  of  the  K>ur- 
lioosi  by  which  Choiseul  hoped^  ia  the 


coufse  of  die  war  (176Ij^  to  unite  forever 
the  policy  of  SiMun,  Sicily  and  Parma 
with  the  French  interest,  was  of  no  great 
benefit  to  France.  After  the  war,  Choi- 
seul's  minisby  was  marked  bv  several 
(often  violent)  ref(Mins ;  especially  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  in 
1764,  and  by  the  acquiation  of  Corsica, 
in  1769.  Shortly  after,  Mme.  du  Bany,  in 
connexion  vrith  the  chincellor,  Maupeou, 
effected  the  overthrow  of  the  duke  De 
Choiseul,  and  elevated  to  his  post  the 
duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  quanel  of  the 
latter  with  the  pariiament  at  Rennes^ 
which  had  written  against  him  in  a  vio- 
lent tone,  as  former  governor  of  Bretagne, 
and  the  refractoriness  of  all  the  partia- 
ments,  especially  with  respect  to  the  new 
oppressive  financial  edicts,  induced  the 
king,  in  1771,  to  banish  the  members  of 
the  narliament  from  Paris,  and,  soon  after» 
to  aoolish  the  parliaments  entirely,  which 
were  first  reestablished  under  Louis  XVI„ 
in  1774,  with  certain  limitations.  The 
notorious  edict  which  the  chancellor 
Maupeou  then  issued,  called  the  king  the 
sole  and  supreme  legislator  of  his  king- 
dom, who  permitted  parliament,  indeed, 
to  protest  against  a  new  law,  but,  after 
two  considerations,  miffht  demand  uncon- 
ditional obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  made 
the  absolute  will  of  the  monarch  a  consti- 
tutional law!  A  worthy  counterpart  of 
Maupeou  was  the  comptroller-general  of 
finances,  the  abb^  Terrai,  who  impover^ 
ished  the  country,  while  he  received  an 
income  of  1^200,000  livres.  In  proportion 
as  the  king  was  despised  at  home,  the  au- 
thority of  France  was  lessened  abroad. 
The  partition  of  Poland  took  place  in ' 
1773,  without  the  knowledge  of^  France. 
Afler  having  sunk  into  a  complete  nullity, 
the  king,  whom  no  domestic  misfortunes^ 
not  even  his  own  attempted  assassination^ 
in  1757,  by  a  &natic,  Damiens  (see  Da- 
mien$)j  nor  the  public  misery,  could  restore 
to  consciousness,  died  of  the  small  pox» 
caught  of  a  yoimg  girl,  by  whom  the 
countess  Du  Barry  vrisbed  to  dispel  his 
melancholy,  leavinga  debt  of  4,000,000,000 
livres. 

^ge  of  Lotds  XV. — ^In  proportion  bb 
the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and  per- 
nicious  to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rose,  awakened  by  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  by  distinguished  men  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  Paris,  public  insti-< 
tudons  arose ;  palaces  and  churches  were. 
Imilt  (for  example,  the  church  of  St.. 
Genevieve,  l^  SoufSot,  &c^^  the  militaiy 
school  of  Paris,  and  the  Champs  Eliaius^ 
wen  laid  QUX  ia  IT^bjtheminitfexc^ 
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wmr,  count  IVArgenson ;  the  intendant, 
Tmdaine,  prosecuted,  with  euccess,  the 
oODBtruction  of  roads.  The  commerce 
of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  adorned  these 
cities  with  regal  splendor.  Stanislaus 
Leczynski,  who  died  in  1776,  restored  the 
public  prosperity  in  Lorraine,  and  Pigal 
executed  a  splendid  monument,  which  was 
erected  in  Strasburg,  to  the  marshal  Saxe, 
who  died  in  1750.  \)f  the  numerous  paint- 
ers of  this  period,  the  best  were  Lemoine 
and  Vemet  But  taste  degenerated  under 
the  influence  of  a  voluptuous  court,  and 
art  paid  homage  to  luxury.  It  delighted 
in  empty  show,  but,  at  the  same  time,  car- 
ried manufactures  to  perfection.  Theinge- 
.  nious  Vaucanson  applied  his  talents  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory. 
(See  Gobelin.)  Louis  XV  himself  took 
an  interest  in  the  porcelain  manufactory 
established  at  Sevres,  by  the  advice  of 
madcune  do  Pompadour.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  from 
humanity,  a  means  of  destruction,  which 
would  have  been  more  formidable  than 
the  Greek  fire ;  but  this  is  not  historically 
proved.  Enterprising  and  intelligent  men, 
like  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  founder  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Isle  de  France  and  Bour- 
bon, and  even  his  calumniator,  Dupleix, 
extended  the  commerce  of  France.  Lou- 
isiana^  Canada,  especially  St.  Domingo 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  colony  on  the 
Senegal,  and  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  em- 
ployed the  French  activity,  and  enriched 
the  maritime  cities.  But,  by  the  unjust 
measures  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  tlie  state  de- 
prived itself  of  the  advantages  acquired  in 
the  East  Indies  over  England ;  and,  while 
France  lost  Canada  and  several  islands  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  the 
war  (from  1756—62),  it  promoted  the 
British  power  in  India.  The  third  estate, 
however,  gradually  acquired,  by  its  wealth 
and  intellectual  advancement,  consequence 
and  influence.  Public  opinion  assumed, 
in  the  a^ge  of  Louis  XV,  the  character  of 
levity,  frivolity  and  boldiiet^  which  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  develof)ed  in  the 
revolution.  Striking  events,  such  as  the 
trial  of  the  imfortunate  John  Calas  (q.  v.), 
'and  the  execution  of  the  young  chevalier 
I>e  Labarre  ^q.  v.),  for  sacrilege,  brought 
new  opiuions  mtOjQ;eneral  circulation.  But 
the  evil  genius  of  France  willedthat  the  de- 
cline of  morals  and  reli^on,  contemporary 
with  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  with 
prevalent  projudipes  and  the  oppressions  of 
the  priesthood,  should  change  the  li^ht  of 
truth,  just  springing  up  in  France,  mto  a 
desu-oyinff  fire,  and  the  defensive  weapon 
of  knowledge  into  a  two-edged  sword; 


that  the  egotism  of  senauafity  should  gfuxk 
poesession  of  the  territoiy  of  reason,  and 
that  brilliant  wit  should  fa!e  more  esteemed 
than  a  serious  purpose  and  a  solid  charac- 
ten  This  unhappy  concurrence  of  the 
public  misery  with  sensual  licentiousness, 
stifled  those  improved  views,  and  that 
scientific  cultivation,  which  Montesquieu 
and  others,  to  whom  France  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  intellectual  influence  on  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  in^  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  exerted  themselves  to  dissemi- 
nate. The  ignorant,  stupified  Louis  had 
an  abhorrence  of  all  intellectual  cultiva* 
tion.  He  feared  talented  writers,  and  fiie- 
quendy  said  of  them,  that  theynvould  be 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  He, 
nevertheless,  followed,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  reign,  the  advice  of  cardinal  Fleury, 
who  highlv  esteemed  the  sciences,  and 
subsequently  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  especially  of  Pompadour, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  being  denominated 
the  patron  of  genius,  and  a  judge  of  the 
excellent  The  most  powerful  and  per- 
manent influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion was  exerted  by  Voltaire,  who  com- 
menced his  splendid  career,  in  1716,  with 
the  tragedy  of  (Edipus.  Louis  had  an 
aversion  to  him,  but  the  marchioness  in- 
duced him  to  appoint  Voltaire  his  histori- 
Offrapher  and  groom  of  the  chambers. 
Meanwhile,  the  preference  visibly  mani- 
fested by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Cre- 
billon,  inspired  the  author  of  the  Henriadt 
with  a  disgust  at  residing  in  Paris.  Si- 
multaneously with  him,  the  immortal 
Montesquieu  awoke  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  of  wit  in  the  nation.  His  Letbres 
Persannes  (1721)  kindled  the  spirit  of 
public  criticism,  and  his  work  iSiir  Us 
Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Dicadence 
des  Romains  [I7^)y  like  his  Esprit  des  Lens 
(1734),  became  a  classic  manual  for  the 
study  of  politics.  About  this  time,  the 
interest  universally  felt  in  scientific  sub- 
jects, induced  cardinal  Fleury  and  count 
Maurepas  to  persuade  the  king  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  Newton's  opinion  re- 
specting the  form  of  the  earth  by  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  in  a  high  north- 
em  latitude  and  under  the  equator,  which 
was  undertaken  in  1735  and  1736,  and  to 
potronize  Cassini's  map  of  France.  After 
1749,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Duclos,  Condillac  and  Helvetius  aro 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  writers  of 
France.  The  greatest  agitation  in  public 
opinion  was  caused  by  the  DiOionnairt 
JElncydopidique  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  against  which  the  clerey,  particular- 
ly the  Jesuits,  and  .the  minister^  rose  en 
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No  ksB  attentioii  was  exeited  by 
the  woikofHelyetiu8,I>er£fprtt  Even 
the  ladies  took  a  veiy  active  part  in  the 
contest  of  philosophy.  Bureaux  d^esfrU 
'were  formed,  anci  from  the  philosophjcal 
circles  at  the  bouses  of  the  baron  or  Hoi- 
boch  and  Helvetius,  there  proceed^  sev- 
eiai  works  in  support  of  materialism  and 
atheism,  especially  from  1758  to  1770. 
The  most  famous  of  them  is  the  Susihne 
dt  la  Mature,  of  which  the  baron  of  Hoi- 
bach  is  regarded  as  the  author.  Religion 
was  shamelessly  assailed  by  La  Mettrie, 
IVAigens,  the  abb6  de  Piades,  who,  ban- 
ished from  France,  sought  refuge  with 
Frederic  II,  but  whose  opinions  found 
reception  in  France.  Condemnation  by 
the  Sorbotme  only  excited  opposition,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to  defend 
rash  and  splendid  errors,  if  they  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  acuteness. 
No  work  was  more  destructive  of  public 
morals  than  Voltaire's  PweUe—^  talented 
poem,  which  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
times  of  the  regency  alone  could  have 
inspired.  But  l:^tter  men,  such  as  Tur- 
cot and  Malesherfoes,  labored,  not  without 
tne  approbation  of  the  better  part  of  the 
public,  to  counteract  this  pestilence,  and 
saved  the  honor  of  sound  reason.  Such 
a  production  is  Duclos's  ConaidiraHons 
swr  les  Moeurs,  of  which  Louis  XV  him- 
self said,  **  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
honor.**  Thomas,  Marmontel  and  Laharpe 
remonstrated  loudly  against  atheism.  Vol- 
taire's wit  was  particularly  directed  against 
the  Christian  religion,  after  the  duke  de 
X^hoiseul,  in  order  to  have  all  the  voices 
against  the  Jesuits  for  himself,  undertook 
the  protection  of  the  philosophers  an3  of 
the  author  of  the  Didumnaire  PhUoao- 
phique  (Voltaire).  Rousseau  roused  the 
most  violent  anger  of  the  antiphilosophers, 
by  his  EmUie.  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
united  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  general  admiration  which  he  received, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  France.  Such 
was  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  The  contempt  for  the  court 
and  royalty  produced  by  his  reign,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  state  caused  by  his  extrav- 
agance, the  rise  of  a  critical  and  liberal  spi- 
rit, and  the  corruption  of  state  and  church, 
gave  birth  to  the  revolution,  and  the  de- 
based state  of  the  public  morals,  poisoned 
by  the  example  of  the  court,  stained  it  with 
hideous  excesses. 

Louis  XVI,  who  was  destined  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  France  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  poHtical  convulsion,  and  to  atone 
with  his  life  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  liis 
predecessors,  was  the  grandson  of  Louis 


XV,  and  the  Beoond  son  of  the  dauphin, 
by  his  second  wife,  Maria  JosepWe, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  kuig  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  &Lxony.  I^uis 
was  bom  Aug.  2S^  1754,  and,  in  1770, 
married  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  The 
countess  Marsan,  governess  of  the  royal 
&mily,  had  a  large  share  in  his  education, 
and  even  after  he  became  king,  Louis  lis- 
tened to  her  representations,  of  which  the 
abb6  Georeel  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  bis  memoirs.  With  the  beet 
intentions,  but  entirely  inexperienced  hi 
matters  of  government,  this  unfortunate 
prince  ascended  the  throne  in  1774,  at  the 
age  of  hardly  20  vears.  He  modestly 
declined  the  title  of  U  Duiri,  civen  him 
by  the  nation,  which  he  excused  from  the 
tax  usual  on  the  occasion.  Afler  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  in  1765,  his  grand- 
&ther  had  intentionally  kept  him  from 
acquiring  the  knowledge  connected  with 
his  destination ;  and  the  countess  Du  Barry 
sought  to  revenge  herself  for  the  contempt 
exhibited  towards  her  by  the  serious, 
strictly  moral  prince,  who  dearly  loved 
his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  by  making  him 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
ministers,  also,  secretly  spread  the  opinion 
that  the  prince  was  severe,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  indulgent  kindness  of  his 
grandfather.  He  was  retiring,  silent  and 
reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  express  his 
benevolent  feeling  His  reserve  passed 
for  distrust  He  felt  himself  a  stranger  at 
a  court  where  he  was  surrounded  by  vice 
under  a  thousand  glittering  forms.  As  he 
heeded  not  flattery,  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  courtiers.  The  duke  Choiseul  there- 
fore said,  that,  on  the  most  desirable  throne 
of  the  world,  he  was  the  only  king  who 
not  only  had  no  flatterers,  but  who  never 
experienced  the  least  justice  from  the 
worid.  In  his  countenance,  which  was 
not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated 
die  prominent  features  of  his  character — 
integiity,  indecision  and  weakness.  He 
was  injured,  however,  by  a  certain  stiffs 
ness  of  demeanor,  repulsive  to  the  commu- 
nications of  friendship.  His  manners  had 
nothing  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost 
all  the  princes  of  the  blood.  In  confiden- 
tial intercourse  alone,  he  fifecjuently  ex- 
Eressed  himself  sensibly  and  ingeniously, 
ut  blushed  if  his  observations  were  re- 
peated. TaciUty  of  comprehenaon,  in- 
dustry, and  an  extraordmary  memoiy, 
made  him  successful  in  his  studies ;  but, 
unhappily,  they  had  no  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  duties  and  knowledge  of  a 
prince.  He  employed  himself  too  assidu- 
ously in  uninipoitunt  particulars.  Thus  ha 
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printed,  when  dtuphin,  in  1766^  35  copies 
of  Maximts  moredw  ei  poUtiqwgy  tiria  dt 
T&4mafut^  iouprvniea  poor  I^vis-Jht^usUy 
DcMpkxiu  ViriaiUes,  dt  rimprimene  dt 
Monseigneur  U  Dawphxn.  He  had  liim- 
self  couected  these  maxims  from  F^n^- 
lon^s  work.    He  was  familiar  with  geo- 

Saphical  and  chronological  details;  but 
e  practical  lessons  which  kings  should 
derive  from  history,  were  unsown  to 
him,  although,  while  dauphin,  he  had 
read  seveFal  good  historical  works.  A 
translation,  by  him,  of  some  parts  of  Gib- 
bon's History,  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Le  Clerc  de  Sept  Chines,  his  reader. 
Upright,  pious  and  indulgent,  he  was 
philanthropically  disposed,  bodi  towards. 
Lis  nation  and  towards  individuals.  The 
virtues  of  his  &ther,  the  quiet,  domestic 
life  of  his  mother,  had  deeply  impressed 
upon  him  a  moral,  reli^ous  feeling.  But 
his  example  was  destined  to  show  how 
insufficient,  on  a  throne,  are  the  virtues 
of  a  private  man.  He  chose  count  Mau- 
repas  his  minister  of  state,  a  man  of  talent 
and  experience,  but  of  little  solidity  of 
character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epi- 
grams. In  the  room  of  the  infamous 
abb6  Tenrai,  he  committed  the  financial 
department  to  the  enlightened,  able  and 
upright  Turgot,  who  resolved  to  remedy 
tlie  abuses  of  the  state  by  tliorough  re- 
forms on  strict  philosophical,  and,  in  some 
degree,  physiocratrcal  principles,  and 
looked  upon  the  pri\dleged  orders  as  the 
sources  of  all  evil.  But  the  friends  of 
ancient  abuses,  tlie  high  nobili^,  the 
court,  and  the  cler^,  immediately  formed 
a  combination  against  him.  When  the 
parliaments  were  restoi^ed,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Maurepas,  against  the  judgment 
of  Turgot,  the  contest  of  opinion,  between 
old  and  new  views,  more  than  ever  em- 
barrassed the  government.  The  count  of 
Vei^ennes  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
afiairs ;  count  Muy  was  minister  of  war ; 
and  Sartine,  of  the  marine.  The  new 
theories,  which  Turgot  proposed  in  the 
council  of  state,  had,  indc^  the  approba- 
tion of  the  philosophers:  even  the  tal- 
ented men  and  women,  whom  madame 
Helvetius,  madame  GeoflHn,  mile.  Espi- 
nasse,  the  princess  of  Beauveau,  and  the 
duchess  D'Anville,  collected  around  them, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Turgot's  liberal 
plans,  which  were  loudly  praised  by  Jo- 
seph II  and  Leopold ;  but  his  opponents 
found  a  support  for  their  reeistance  in  the 
old  parliaments.  The  most  oppressive 
fendal  services,  arbitraxy  exactions,  slave- 
ry in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  and  the  rack, 
were  abolished^  and  nuiny  useful  regula- 


tions established}  but  Turcot  eould  not 
overcome  the  king's  dread  of  an  open 
struggle  with  the  cfergy,  the  nobility  and 
parhament.  These  bodies  united  against 
the  minister,  and  the  people,  which  was 
on  his  side,  could  not,  without  representa- 
tives, afford  anv  assistance  against  such  a 
league.  The  mes  of  the  minister  stirred 
up  the  populace,  and,  on  occasion  of  an 
edict  declaring  the  corn -trade  free,  scenes 
occurred  resembling  those  which  subse- 
(]uently  marked  the  revolution.  The 
tunid  and  inexperienced  Louis  believed 
himself  hated  by  the  nation,  and  was  in- 
dulgent towards  the  seditious;  finally,  by 
the  advice  of  Turgot  and  Muy,  he  acted 
with  vigor,  and  the  disturbances,  called^ 
in  Paris,  la  guerrt  desfcaineg,  were  quieted 
afler  the  amnesty  of  May  17, 1775.  The 
coronation  of  «the  king,  11th  June,  1775, 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the 
virtuous  Malesherbes  as  minister.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Turgot  Their  united 
influence  might,  perhaps,  have  done  much 
towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  but, 
unhappily,  the  new  minister  of  war,  the 
count  of  St.  Germain,  was  too  violent  in 
his  innovations.  The  corps  that' were 
disbanded  or  diminished,  and  the  ofiiended 
military  nobility,  loudly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  system  of  innovation, 
which  was  disliked,  moreover,  by  the 
higher  classes.  "The  state  vnll  perish," 
was  the  general  cir,  and  the  paniament 
refused  to  register  five  edicts  of^  the  kin^. 
Louis  resolved,  indeed,  to  maintain  his 
authority,  by  &  lit  de  justice^  March  12, 
1776 ;  but  the  queen,  a  princess  who  was 
equally  superior  to  her  husband  in  vivacity 
of  understanding  and  in  wit,  and  loved 
splendor  and  pleasure,  supported  the  op- 
position together  with  Maurepas,  who  was 
Turgot*s  secret  enemy.  Her  the  king^ 
could  not  resist  He  hesitated:  the  deficit 
produced  by  the  payment  of  debts  and  the 
expenses  of  the  coronation,  in  1775,  in- 
spired him  with  distrust  of  Turgot's  phil- 
osophical views.  Malesherbes  gave  in 
his  resignation.  Tunrot  was  obuged  to 
follow  his  example.  The  privileged  party 
was  victorious,  but  tlie  hatred  of  the  third 
estate,  and  the  desire  of  all  enlightened 
and  well-disposed  persons  for  a  thorough 
reform,  was  increased.  They  did  not 
v?ish  to  overthrow  the  whole  system,  until 
the  North  American  revolution  threw  a 
firebrand  into  this  inflammable  mass.  The 
day  on  which  Louis  concluded  the  treaty 
witii  the  U.  States,  Feb.  6, 1778,  decided 
his  fate ;  for  the  war  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
from  1778  to  1782^  and  which  cost  Franco, 
according  to  Audouio^  1,400,000,000  livres,, 
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accuMonied  die  natioii  and  aatmy  to  re- 
puUicaii  idflasi  and  produced  a  curelen 
doficit;  thia,  a  meetmg  of  the  statea-gen- 
cral;  and  this,  the  fidlof  the  monarch  and 
moDATchy.  Louia  himself  waa  averse  to 
eogacing  in  this  war;  but  he  was  out- 
TOted  in  the  council  of  state,  the  ministera 
hoping-  to  establish  French  commerce  on 
the  OTCfthrow  of  the  English.  After  Tur- 
goc*8  removal,  the  extravagance  of  the 
court  increased:  while  Louis  refused  him- 
aelf  any  great  expenditures  he  yielded  too 
easily  to  the  tastes  of  the  queen  and  the 
psinces  of  the  blood.  Luxury  and  splen- 
dor made  the  expenses  of  the  court  very 
great :  they  played  high ;  they  built ;  they 
exhibited  races;  they  gratified  every 
whim ;  and  Louis's  dissatusfaction,  which 
oAoi  withdrew  him  from  these  entertain- 
ments, was  regarded  as  the  indication  of 
an  ordinary  mmd.  The  regularity  of  his 
manner  of  life,  in  which  smdy  and  do- 
mestic pleasures  were  intermingled  with 
businesB,  made  no  impression  on  the  gay 
spendthrifts.  Louis  did  not  possess  the 
art  of  inspiring  the  court  and  princes  with 
respecL  He  paid  the  debts  of  count 
Artois.  The  queen,  also,  gave  herself  up 
lo  her  love  of  gayety.  Taste  and  love  of 
the  arts,  clothed  in  all  the  humors  of 
the  fashion,  reigned  in  the  festivals  of 
Versailles  and  Petit  Trianon.  Maurepas 
^ther  did  not  see  whither  all  this  must 
lead,  or,  with  his  characteristic  levity, 
yielded  to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  his 
element  He  remained  the  directing  min- 
ister till  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1781,  sharing 
the  confidence  of  the  king  with  die  tal- 
ented queen,  and  with  every  one  who 
could  deceive  the  monarch  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  the  common  welfare. 
The  changes-  in  the  ministry  of  the  A- 
ziances,  which  was  committed,  in  turn,  to 
Ctugny,  Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Fleu- 
ly,  and  D'Ormesson,  increased  die  confu- 
sion. The  existence  of  great  abuses  was 
notorious;  but  the  extirpation  of  their 
deep-rooted  causes  was  impossible.  The 
dimiissal  of  Necker,  who  had  become  an 
object  of  great  dislike  by  his  vain  compte 
rtndu,  was  considered  as  a  public  mis- 
fortune by  the  third  estate,  whose  favor 
Necker  exerted  himself  to  acquire.  Thus, 
long  before  the  revolution,  a  real  anarchy 
prevailed  in  4)ub]ic  opinion,  which  pene- 
trated even  to  the  council  of  state.  After 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  which 
brought  some  advantages^ — not,  however, 
sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  incurred, — 
the  fiivolous  Calonne,  liberal  in  promises, 
few  of  which  were  redeemed,  was  ap- 
poimed  miniBter  of  finance.    In  foreign 


afiaiTB,  for  easmple,  in  the  dkpute  about 
the  Scheldt,  Vei^^ennet  maintained,  though 
not  without  sacnfioe  of  money,  the  honor 
of  the  French  crewn ;  but  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1786^  with  Endand,  was  deemed 
the  greatest  error  of  his  administration, 
although  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  He  was  also  blamed 
for  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 
profifered  by  Joseph  II,  and  for  thus 
causing  the  approxunation  of  Austria  to 
Russia.  The  king  himself  betrayed  weak- 
ness in  dismiasung  the  minister  before  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plans,  which  he 
had  at  first  approved.  It  is  said  that  he 
sometimes  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  tho 
labors  of  a  blacksmith,  and  this  led  him  to 
the  use  of  strong  liquors.  Drinking  and 
workinff  at  the  furnace  had  heat^  hia 
blood,  bis  understanding  vras  weakened, 
and,  subsequently,  his  natural  indolence, 
with  his  increasing  corpulence,  destroyed 
his  mental  activity,  and  produced  a  phleg- 
matic indifference.  Yet  it  is  known  that 
Louis  took  pleasure  in  literary  occupatioiiSy 
and  engaged  with  fondness  in  public  en- 
terprises. He  frapied,  with  much  sagacity, 
the  plan  and  instructions  for  Lap^rouse's 
voyage  round  the  world,  in  1786.  Sev- 
eral passages  in  those  instructions  express, 
in  a  touching  manner,  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  this  artless  prince.  He  often  la- 
mented Lap^rousc's  unhappy  fate,  with  the 
words,  "  I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  for- 
tunate.'' His  kindness  of  disposition  made 
him  particularly  interested  for  the  poorer 
clergy.  He  followed,  however,  the  max- 
im of  Louis  XV,  not  to  give  bishoprics, 
or  rich  benefices,  to  any  but  nobles.  He 
drew  a  line  of  division,  equally  unjust, 
and  far  more  pernicious,  with  respect  to 
the  army,  in  which  military  rank  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  nobility.  The 
third  estate  could  not  speak  out ;  so  much 
the  more  bitterly  and  violently  did  the 
populace  complain  of  the  court  and  higher 
classes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  infa- 
mous ^fiair  of  the  necklace,  the  process 
against  the  cardinal  prince  of  Rohan  was 
commenced  in  1785,  (See  GeorgePs 
MimoinSf  vol.  ii.)  The  libel  of  the  brand- 
ed countess  De  la  Mothe  and  her  hus- 
band, disseminated  the  grossest  calumnies 
against  the  innocent  queen,  which  were 
but  too  easily  credited  by  the  people.  By 
this  means,  the  throne  was  dieu;raced  in 
public  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  implacable  enemjr  of  the  queen,  waa 
accused  of  using  the  infamous  La  Mothe 
as  the  tool  of  his  hatred.  In  this  fermen- 
tation of  public  sentiment,  Calonne  per^ 
suaded  the  king  to  convene  the  iiotaUfl8» 
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in  oidar  to  find  some  nworces  for  die 
exhausted  treasury.  Unhappily,  the  coui it 
of  Vergennes  died,  Feb.  13, 1787,  and,  on 
the  2&  Februaiy,  the  ]ung  opened  the 
aasembly  with  a  speech,  which  was  not 
fiivorably  received.  The  deOcit,  which 
the  comptroller-general  had  stated  at 
112,000,000,  but  which  was  estimated  at 
more  than  140,000,000,  rendered  Calonne's 
plans  suq>ected.  An  opposition  was 
formed,  and  Calonne  received  his  dismis- 
sal. Parliament  refused  the  imposition 
of  two  new  taxes,  which  would  have  been 
burdensome  to  the  lai|;e  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
estatea  The  nation  heard  the  proposition 
with  exultation ;  the  court  trembled. 
Loiiia  ventured  on  a  lit  de  justice ;  but  the 
parliament  declared  it  void.  According 
to  Lacretelle,  a  calembourg  was  the  spark 
which  kindled  the  mine  that  overthrew 
the  throne,  while  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
excited  by  opinions  and  passions,  exas- 
perated by  hatred  and  contempt,  reduced 
to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  multiplied 
wants,  and  inspired,  by  the  example  of 
America,  with  the  love  of  freedom,  be- 
came incapable  of  restrafnt  or  moderation. 
The  king^  banished  the  parliament  to 
Troyes.  Thus  war  was  declared  between 
the  throne  and  nation.  The  government, 
moreover,  had  acted  without  dignity  in 
regard  to  the  contest  of  the  Dutch  patriots 
with  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  in  1787, 
and  thus  entirely  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people.  The  king  himself  manifested  a 
good  nature,  bordering  on  weakness,  to 
his  nearest  connexions,  who,  like  the  duke 
De  Coigny,  consented  only  with  the  great- 
est reluctance  to  the  restrictions  of  tlie 
royal  household.  A  negotiation  was  final- 
ly commenced  with  the  pariiament ;  it 
returned  ;  the  measures,  on  botl)  sides, 
became  more  violent ;  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Brittany,  in  June,  1788 ;  the  nobili- 
ty and  tlie  officers  of  the  regiment  Vas- 
signy,  then,  for  the  first  time,  dared  to 
carry  arms  against  the  commands  of  the 
king.  Even  the  clergy  loudly  demanded 
the  convocation  of  the  estates.  (Respect- 
ing the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  royalists, 
tn  general,  much  information  is  contained 
in  ^esenvaPs  and  MoUeville's  Memoirs.) 
The  weak  prime  minister,  Brienne  (see 
Lominie),  opposed  in  all  liis  projects,  re- 
signed, and  Necker  entered  the  council,  in 
1788,  as  minister  of  finances.  Louis  con- 
vened a  second  time  the  notables,  to  setde 
the  form  of  the  estates  and  the  manner  of 
voting.  May  5,  1789,  the  states-general 
met  Amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  privi- 
egdd  orders,  and  the  new  opinioiifl^  the 


king  remained  jentle  and  tiinid,  dwertod 

and  alone.  ^  wd  forbid,"  said  he  to  the 
uobihty,  who  would  not  unite  with  the 
third  estatOi  ''that  a  single  man  should 
perish  for  my  sake."  His  sole  object, 
which  he  pursued  with  earnestness  of 
purpose,  was  the  common  weal;  but 
around  him  eveiy  thinff  vacillated ;  how 
could  he  show  firmness  ?  The  democrats 
bated  him  as  a  king ;  the  emigrants  and 
the  aristocrats,  who  remained  in  France, 
deemed  him  incapable  of  governing.  He 
himself  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  the 
state,  even  such  as  endangered  his  per- 
sonal security,  for  instance,  the  disbanding 
of  his  body  guard.  He  coidd  not,  never- 
theless, escape  the  most  envenomed  cal- 
umny. Among  other  things^  it  was  re- 
ported that,  by  a  secret  act,  he  had  pro- 
tested against  every  thing,  which  had 
been  extorted  from  him  ui  limitation  of 
the  ancient  royal  prerogatives.  Mean- 
while, even  amid  the  gix)6se8t  calumnies, 
a  flattering  word  was  sometimes  heard. 
When  Louis  XVI  attended  the  nation- 
al assembly .  (Feb.  4,  17901  the  national 
guard  of  Versailles  caused  a  gold  med- 
al to  be  struck,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with 
its  blood.  The  device  was,  F/wicaiSf 
80U8  cet  enibUTne  adortz  voire  roi  !  The 
12th,  13Ui  and  14th  of  July,  1789;  the 
night  of  August  4 ;  the  horrors  of  the  5t)i 
and  6th  of  October ;  the  flight  of  the  lung, 
June  21,  1791,  intercepted  at  Varennea, 
60  leagues  from  Paris,  when  Louis,  ironri 
his  hesitation  to  use  force,  prevented  the 
success  of  Bouill^'s  plan  for  his  escape, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excited  public 
opinion  against  himself  by  the  declaration 
which  he  left  behind  (see  tlie  statement 
of  M.  de  Vulory,  in  tlie  Mrurvey  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  and  die  Metnoirs  of  Bouill^  and 
Choiseul) ;  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sept  14, 1791,  which  declared  his 
E*rson  inviolable ;  the  attack  of  the  popu- 
ce  of  Paris  on  the  royal  palace,  June  20,* 
1792,  when  Louis,  with  equal  firmness 
and  dignity,  rejected  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents,  and,  on  tlie  22d,  openly  de- 
clared that  violence  would  never  induce 
him  to  consent  to  what  he  considered 
hurtful  to  the  general  welfare ;  the  catas- 
trophe of  August  10,  to  which  Louis 
submitted,  because  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  overcome  the  danger ;  his  arrest  in  the 
national  aasembly,  to  which  he  had  fled 
for  refuge ;  fijudly,  his  trial  before  the  con- 
vention, where  he  replied  to  the  charges 
with  dignity  and  presence  of  mind;-— 
these  were  the  most  important  events  ia 
the  hifltoxy  of  thekuig.    (See  Ihmu^Jhm 
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1789  fe  1814)  He  ezhiI»Cedy  under  these 
dxcammBncefL  the  courage  of  innocence^ 
■od  a  mreugtii  of  mind  before  unknown 
in  him.  As  a  prisoner  of  the  municipaHtv' 
of  Paris,  in  the  Temple,  he  was  dented,  till 
aboitly  before  his  death,  pen,  ink  and 
paper.  (See  the  Jcunud  de  ce  qui  s*eH 
pau4  h  la  T\iur  du  TtmpU  pendant  la 
Ca^&mU  dit  Louii  XF7,.by  Cl^ry,  the 
fidlhful  servant  of  the  king;  and  a  work 
on  the  same  subject  by  Hue,  who  followed 
Louis  to  the  Temple.)  His  usual  employ- 
ment was  instructing  his  son  and  reading. 
He  preferred  Latin  authors  to  the  French. 
He  read,  almost  every  day,  portions  of 
Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneca,  Horace  and  Ter- 
ence; in  his  native  language,  chiefly 
travels.  On  the  evening  befoiti  his  death, 
he  found  that  he  had  read  157  volumes, 
m  ihe  five  months  and  seven  days  of  his 
imprisoimient.  He  evinced  himself  a  loving 
husband  and  an  affectionate  &ther.  In  his 
pHvate  capacity,  no  candid  man  can  vnth- 
hold  from  him  his  esteem.  Jan.  15, 1793, 
Louis  was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
againat  the  fieedom  of  the  nation,  and  of 
an  attack  on  the  general  security,  by  a  vote 
of  e90  out  of  719 ;  on  the  17th  January,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  the  law  requiring 
for  condemnation  two  thirds  of  the  votes, 
haying  been  repealed  on  the  16tb,  during 
the  truJ,  and  a  bare  majority  declared  su^ 
ficient  Afler  repeated  countings,  it  was 
found  that  366  votes  were  given  for  death, 
makinff,  consequently,  a  majority  of  5  in 
727.  Jan.  21,  1798,  he  was  ^illotined, 
in  front  of  his  former  palace,  m  his  99th 
year,  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  proposed 
by  his  advocates,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet 
and  Des^ze,  having  been  rejected,  on  the 
19th,  by  380  vbtes  out  of  690.  He  died 
with  the  courage  of  Christian  faith.  His 
last  words,  which  asserted  his  innocence 
and  forgave  his  judges,  were  drowned  in 
the  rolling  of  drums  and  in  the  cry  Five  la 
rMbttqut ! — See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Abb6 
Ekigeworth  (the  priest  who  prepared  him 
for  death),  containing  his  narrative  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XVI  (London,  1816). 
— ^Even  in  his  youth,  Louis  manifested  a 
sensibility  unusual  in  the  higher  classes. 
He  needed  not  the  sisht  of  misery ;  when 
he  heard  it  spoken  of,  he  shed  tears,  and 
hastened  to  relieve  it  Unknown,  he  alio- 
'nated  misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  gar- 
ret When  he  was  first  saluted  at  court, 
as  dauphin,  ailer  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Burgundv,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  tears.  Still  greater  was  his 
ffrief  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  "  O  God," 
he  cried,  ''shall  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  kmg!"    His  fovcnite  maxim  was, 


"Kin^  exist  only  to  make  nations  han 
by  their  government,  and  virtuous  by  tneir 
example."  The  esmblishment  of  the 
moni  de  pidL  the  coiMe  d^tswmple^  the 
abolition  of  feudal  services,  of  torture, 
and  of  slavery  m  the  Jtuts  are  only  some 
of  his  benevolent  measures.  He  caused 
the  state  prisons  to  be  examined,  and 
liberated  the  unhappy  victims  of  despot- 
ism. Louis  declared  that  he  would  never 
sign,  beforehand,  a  UUrt  de  cachd.  His 
great  object  was  the  happiness  and  love 
of  his  people.  On  his  journey  to  Cher- 
bourg, m  1786,  where  he  had  updertaken 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  harbor, 
in  1784,  to  which  he  had  appropriated 
37,000,000  livres,  he  received  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of  the 
French.  He  wrote,  at  the  time,  to  the 
queen,  ''The  love  of  my  people  has 
touched  me  to  the  heart ;  think  you  not 
that  I  am  the  happiest  king  on  earth?" 
And  in  his  will  of  Dec.  25, 1792,  he  says, 
"I  forgive,  from  my  whole  heart,  those 
who  have  conducted  towards  me  as  ene- 
mies, without  my  inving  ^em  the  least 
cause,  and  I  pray  trod  to  forgive  them. 
And  I  exhort  my  son,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  reini,  to  forset  tdl 
hatred  and  all  enmity,  and  especially  my 
misfortunes  and  sufferings.  I  recom- 
mend to  him  always  to  consider  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men ;  that 
he  will  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects only  when  he  governs  according  to 
the  laws ;  and  that  the  kins  can  make  the 
laws  respqrted,  and  attain  his  object,  only 
when  he  possesses  the  necessary  authon- 
ty."  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  Mon- 
sieur (Louis  XVIII) :  "  I  submit  to  Provi- 
dence and  necessity,  in  laying  my  inno- 
cent head  on  the  scafibld.  By  my  death, 
the  burden  of  the  royal  dignity  devolves 
upon  my  son.  Be  his  father,  and  rule 
the  state  so  as  to  transmit  it  to  him  tran- 
quil and  prosperous.  My  desire  is,  that 
yoCi  assume  tne  titie  of  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom ;  my  brother,  Charles  Louis,  will 
take  that  of  lieutenant-general.  But  less 
by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  wise  freedom  and  good  laws, 
restore  to  my  son  his  dominions,  usurped 
by  rebels.  Your  brother  requests  it  of 
you,  and  your  king  commands  it  Given  • 
in  tiie  tower  of  tiie  Temple,  Jan.  20, 1793." 
Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  churcb*- 
yard,  Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those 
who  were  crushed  to  death,  in  the  crowd, 
at  the  Louvre,  on  the  atmiveraary  of  his 
marriage,  in  1774,  and  the  mves  of  the 
Swiss,  who  iUl  on  the  10th  August,  1792, 
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in  hia  defence.  Deaodoeid's  woik  on  the 
histoiT  of  thie  priDce,  is  of  little  value. 
J.  J.  Kegnault's  SUcU  de  Louis  XVI  is  not 
impartia].  The  Fte  prwh  et  politique  dt 
Lom8  XVI,  avee  un  Precis  historique  mxr 
Marie  ArUametU,  Mme,  ElvuAelk,  etc.,  par 
M,  A^  contains  little  that  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  More  important  are 
the  abb(&  GeorgePs  Mhnoires  pour  aervvr 
h  riRatoire  dea  J^^vinements  depuis  1760, 
Ju^qu'm  1806—1810,  published  by  the 
nephew  of  the  author,  after  his  death 

Saris,  1817, 2  vols.),  and  Mad.  Campan's 
emoirs  of  the  private  Lifeof  tlie  Queen, 
with  Anecdotes  of  the  Times  of  Louis 

XIV,  XV,  XVI  (Paris,  1822, 3  vols.) ;  and 
the  abb^  de  Montgaillard's  Histoire  de 
Drance  dhpvM  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Lams 

XV,  &c  (Paris,  1827,  4  vols.,  to  179a) 
Louis    XVII,    second   son  of  Louis 

XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bom 
at  Versailles,  March  27,  1785,  and,  in 
1789,  after  the  death  of  lids  elder  brother, 
received  the  title  of  dauphin.  He  was 
four  years  old,  when  his  mother  presented 
him  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris, 
and  carried  him  to  the  capitiU  on  the  ter- 
rible 5th  and  6th  October.  Confined  with 
his  parents  and  his  aunt  Elizabeth  (q.  v.), 
in  tne  Temple,  his  innbcent  gayety  and 
aftectionate  disposition  wer6  the  chief 
solace  of  the  uuhappy  prisoners.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  he  i^as  proclaimed 
king  by  the  royalists,  and  his  uncle  (since 
Louis  XVIII)  assumed  the  title  of  re- 
gent. He  was  soon  after  separated  from 
his  mother,  sister  and  aunt,  and  delivered 
(1793}  to  a  shoemaker  by  thf  name  of 
biinon,  a  fierce  Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and 
ferocious  disposition,  who,  with  his  wife, 
treated  the  young  Capet  widi  the  most 
unfeeling  barbarity.  Keproaches,  blows, 
scanty  food,  tiie  damps  and  filth  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  a  sleep  broken  by  menaces  and 
abuse,  were  the  lot  of  the  innocent  child. 
He  was  even  compelled  to  drink  strong 
liquors,  and  join  in  the  obscene  songs,  and 
repeat  the  atrocious  language  of  ms  tor- 
mentor. He  survived  this  treatment  only 
till  June  8, 1795,  when  he  died,  at  tlie  age 
of  10  years  and  two  months.  He  was 
buried  in  the  common  grave  in  die  ceme- 
tery of  Ste.  Marguerite,  where  his  remains 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  1815.  Seve- 
ral impostors  have  appeared,  pretending  to 
be  the  prince  ;  among  them,  Hervagant, 
a  tailor's  son,  in  Iml  (died  1812  in 
prison),  and  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who, 
m  1818,  was  condemned  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment.  (See  Eckard's  Mhnoirea 
9W  Louis  XVn.) 
Loiiis  XVIII   (Stanislaus  Xavier),  le 


DMr^  foimeriy  oouat  of  Provence,  thiid 
son  of  the  dauphin  (the  son  of  Louis 
XV),  bora  November  17,  1755,  married. 
May  14, 1771,  the  daughter  of  king  Vic- 
tor-Amadeus  III  of  Sardinia,  Mary  Jo- 
sephine Louisa,  who  died  in  1810.  At 
the  accession  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  he  received  the  tide  of  Monsieur, 
and,  afler  his  death,  became  regent  of 
France.  After  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
June  8, 1795,  ftt>m  which  dme  he  reck- 
oned his  reign,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis 
XVIII,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  England,  the 
states  of  Europe  did  not  acknowledge 
him  as  king  of  France  before  the  taking 
of  Paris,  March  31,  1814.  His  brodier, 
Monsieur,  eount  of  Artois,  as  lieutenant- 
general,  became  the  head  of  the  provis- 
ional government  in  Paris,  April  13.  Im- 
mediately afler,  Louis  XVIII  began  his 
reign,  by  his  manifesto  from  Sl  Ouen, 
May  2, 1814.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  he  had  taken  but  litde  interest  in 
the  intrigues  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
court,  and  had  principally  occupied  him- 
self with  books  ;  his  -wife  had  followed  a 
different  course.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
youth,  Louis  had  much  taste  for  poetir, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  tolerably 
good  poems.  He  translated  also  some 
volumes  of  GiblK>n'8  Histoiy,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  philosophers.  The  history  of  his 
emigration,  he  has  related  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  in  a  work  which  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  1823  (Relation  d*un  Voyage  a 
Bruxdles  el  a  CoUence,  1791);  dedicated, 
a  AfUoine  Louis  Ihtnpois  (tAvaray,  son 
libiraieur,  Louis  Stanislaus  Xamer  de 
France,  plHn  de  Reconnaissance,  Salut,  In 
die  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  in  1787, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
seven  bureaus,  and  appearefl  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition,  against  Calonne,  con- 
iroUur-geniral  des  Jmanuxs  ,*  at  least,  the 
latter  was  most  violendy  attacked  by  the 
bureau,  under  thepresidency  of  the  count 
of  Provence.  The  people,  therefore, 
looked  upon  him  with  favor,  and  saluted 
him  with  cries  of  joy,  when  he  received 
fiom  the  king  orders  to  compel  the  regis- 
tration of  some  edicts,  by  the  cour  des 
comptes.  His  brother,  die  count  of  Ar- 
tois (Charles  X),  on  the  other  hand,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  oppoation,  was 
loaded  with  reproaches.  At  the  second 
assembly  of  the  notables,  November  9, 
1788,  he  alone  declared  himself  for  the 
double  representation  of  the  third  estate. 
During  the  revolution,  it  was  as  imposa- 
ble  for  him  as  for  the  king  to  escape  the 
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lofcahimny.  After  the  deBtniction 
of  the  BttBtile,  ihe  kiDc;  accompanied  by 
bis  two  bfotfaefB,  eoteied  the  hall  of  the  na- 
tioiMl  aaeinbly,  July  15,  and  declared 
that  he  counted  upon  the  love  and  the 
fidelicy  of  hk  aubjectB,  and  had,  therefore, 
eiven  orden  to  the  troops  to  withdraw 
irom  Paris  and  Veraailles.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  had  aheady  proscribed  the 
count  of  Artois,  who,  therefore,  left  the 
kingdom,  Julv  16^  with  his  two  sons.  He 
was  followed  by  the  princes  of  Cond^ 
and  Conti,  and  the  ^kes  of  Bourbon, 
Engfaien  and  Luxembourg.  Monsieur 
remained.  As  the  people  were  clamor- 
ous for  the  execution  of  the  marquis  of 
Favras,  who  had  sought  means  ft>r  the 
escape  of  the  king,  and  had  attempted 
a  counter  revolution,  in  which  the  count 
of  Provence  had  taken  part,  the  latter 
went  to  the  A^<e<  (fe  viUe,  in  Paris,  the  day 
afier  the  arrest  of  the  marquis  (December 
26, 1789),  to  defend  liimself  in  pereon. 
He  saKTted  that  the  only  connexion  he 
had  ever  had  with  the  marquis,  was,  that 
he  had  bargained  with  him  for  2,000,000 
of  livres,  wherewith  to  pay  his  debta 
The  people  believed  that  this  money  was 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  levying 
of  troops.  The  marquis  was  condemned 
to  death,  by  the  chdtdet^  and  hanged  Feb- 
ruaiy  19.  At  last,  the  violence  of  the 
factions  in  Paris  induced  the  king,  June 
21, 1791,  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom.  Loum  took  the 
road  to  Montmmly,  and  the  count  of 
Provence  that  of  Mon&  The  fbimer 
was  arrested  at  Varennes;  the  latter  reach- 
ed Brussels  in  safety.  From  Coblentz,  he 
protested  against  the  decrees  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  the  restraints  put  up- 
on the  freedom  of  the  kinc.  When  the 
king,  October  30  and  31,  im,  called  up- 
on him  fo  return,  the  princes  issued  a 
declaration,  that  they  regarded  the  con- 
sdmtion  as  the  work  of  rebels,  and  that 
the  king  held  the  throne  merely  in  trust, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  bis  posteri^ 
as  he  had  received  it.  January  16^  179^ 
the  legislative  assembly,  therefore,  de- 
clared the  count  of  Provence  "to  have  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  succession.  The 
two  brotheiB  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of 
6000  cavalry,  now  joined  the  Prussian 
army.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
Monsieur,  who  had  previoushr  been  re- 
siding at  Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  lived  at 
Verona,  under  the  name  of  count  of 
lille.    In  1795,  he  was  here  proclaimed, 

a  the  emigrants^  king  of  France  and  of 
ivaire.      The  calamities  which  after- 
watds  befell  him  he  bore  vritb  dignity  and 
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reaolutioD.  In  the  foUowiBg  vear,  when 
the  Venetian  senate,  through  fear  of  Bo- 
naparte, obliged  him  to  leave  Verona,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  re- 
quired that  the  names  of  six  princes  of 
bis  house  should  first  be  struck  fiom  the 
golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  that  the 
armor,  which  his  ancestor,  Hemy  IV,  had 
given  it,  should  be  restored.  He  now  led 
a  wandering  life,  supported  by  foreign 
courts,  especially  the  E^glbh,  and  by 
some  friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  first  went  to  the  amiy  of  Cond^  on 
the  Rhine,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  but 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
went  to  DiUingen,  in  Suabia.  July  19, 
1796,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he 
viras  standing  at  a  vrindow,  with  the  dukes 
of  Grammont  and  Fleury,  a  musket  ball 
was  fired  at  him,  which  grazed  his  tem- 
ple. **  Never  mind  it,**  said  he  immedi- 
ately to  the  alarmed  dukes;  *^a  blow  ou 
the  head,  that  does  not  briug  a  man  down, 
is  nothing."  When  the  count  D'Avaray 
exclaimed,  <*  If  the  ball  bad  struck  a  liue 
deeper — "  Louis  replied,  *^  then  the  king 
of  France  would  have  been  called  Chariea 
X."  From  thence  he  went  to  Blanken- 
btirg,  a  small  town  in  the  Hartz,  where  ha 

.  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  fiiends  in  France,  especially 
with  Pichegni.  After  the  peace  of  179/, 
he  went  to  Mittau,  where  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Angoulemo 
vrith  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
Paul  I  refui^  to  permit  him  to  reside 
any  longer  in  hie  suites,  the  Prussian  ffov- 
ernment  allowed  him  to  remain  in  War- 
saw. While  here,  Bonaparte,  in  1803, 
attempted  to  idduce  him  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  the  throne.  But  he  answeretl 
to  the  messenger  of  the  first  consul,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  <*  I  do  not  confound  M*  Bona- 
parte with  his  predecessors  ;  I  esteem  his 
valor  and  his  military  talents,  and  thank 
him  for  all  the  good  he  has  done  mv  peo- 
ple. But,  fiiithnil  to  the  rank  in  which  I 
wos  born,  I  shall  never  give  up  my  rights. 
Thouffh  in  chains,  I  shaU  still  esteem  my- 
self the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  As 
successor  of  Francis  the  First,  I  will  at 

Jeast  say  like  him—*  We  have  lost  all  ex- 
cept our  honor.' "  April  23,  the  princes 
concurred  in  the  answer  of  the  king.  In 
1806^  Louis,  with  the  consent  of  the  em-* 
peror  Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau  ;  but 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  continent,  and  he,  at  last,  took  refuge 
in  England,  in  1807.  His  brother,  the 
count  of  Artois>-since  1795,  Monsieur^ 
had  lived  in  Great  Britain,  principally  in 
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Edinbmisfa,  ftom  179&  Louis  had  taken 
aerend  alepB  to  procufe  the  restoratioaof 
hia  fiunily  in  France.  With  it^w  view,  he 
had  written  to  Picfaegm,  and  given  him 
iull  powera.  His  letter  of  May  34, 179(3^ 
ia  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence  wluch  he 
had  in  this  **  brave,  diaintereatedand  mod- 
eat"  general,  to  whom,  aa  he  then  thought, 
<<  was  reaerved  the  gloiy  of  restoring  the 
French  monarchy."  When  the  army  of 
the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  which,  since  1798, 
the  duke  of  Bern  had  commanded  a  cav- 
alry regiment  of  nobles,  first  in  Russian, 
and  afterwards  in  English  pay,  had  been 
by  circumstances  ffradually  broken  up^ 
and  had  obtained  from  the  Russian  em- 
peror the  liberty  of  residing  in  Volhynia,  the 
princes  of  the  llourtran  fiunilyceased  to  take 
an  active  parkin  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Louts  XVIIJ,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  struggle,  remained  in  England,  where 
he  lived  at  Haitwell,jD  Buckinghanishire,in 
a  very  simple  manner,  occupying  himself 
pardy  with  the  Roman  classics,  especially 
Horace,  of  whom  he  translated  much,  and 
retained  in  memory  a  large  part,  and  part- 
ly with  political  studies.  Ttiat  he  resem- 
bled in  character  his  unfortunate  brother. 
We  know  from  several  examples  of  his 
kind  feelings.  Soon  after  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  French  to  Russia,  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  a  letter,  rec- 
ommending the  French  prisoners  of  war, 
as  his  children,  to  the  magnanimi^  of 
that  monarch,  and  he  refused  to  jom  in 
the  rejoicings  in  England,  for  he  could 
not  but  mourn  the  death  of  so  many 
Frenchmen.  When  the  allies  invaded 
France,  the  count  of  Artois  went  to  Basle, 
February  2,  1814  His  eldest  son,  the 
duke  of*^  Angoul^me,  had  cone  to  join 
W^ellington.  They  published  a  proclama- 
tion from  Louis  XVIII  to  the  French, 
dated  Hartwell-house,  1st  February,  1814, 
which  induced  a  paity,  first  in  Bordeaux, 
and  oflerwards  in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the 
Bourbons.  The  king  promised  entire 
oblivion  of  the  past,  the  support  of  the 
administrative  and  judicial  authorities,  the 
preservation  of  the  new  code,  with  the 
exception  of  those  laws  which  interfered 
with  religious  doctrines ;  security  to  die 
new  proprietors  against  le^  processes ; 
to  the  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pay ; 
to  tiiQ  senate,  the  support  of  its  political 
rights ;  the  abolition  of  the  conscription  ; 
and,  for  himself  and  his  family,  every  sac- 
rifice which  could  contribute  to  the  tran- 
qullUty  of  France.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  the 
count  of  Artois  entered  Nancy,  March  19. 
But  the  duke  of  AngouUme  fint  saw  the 


lifies  of  the  Boufbona  pkntad  on  Franch 
ground  at  Bofdeaux,  March  13.  The  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  was  a  sut^ect 
first  brought  strongly  home  to  the  French, 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris,  by  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,March  31,  that  they  would 
treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  with 
any  member  of  his  fiimilv.  Talleyrand, 
Jaucourt,  the  duke  of  Dalberg,  Louis  and 
De  Pradt  contributed  not  a  littie  to  this  in 
an  interview  vrith  Alexander,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Schwartzenbeiig,  Nesselrode,  Poz- 
zo  di  Borgo,  and  Liechtenstein,  March  31, 
by  the  assurance  ihat  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  the  wish  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.  (See  De  Pradt's 
RieU  kistoriqut  9ur  la  ResiawraHon  de  la 
EoyauU  en  /Vance,  2e  31  Mara,  1814.)  The 
senate  now  appointed  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment under  the  presidencv  of  Talley- 
rand, wiiich,  April  3,  ^ve  the  authority 
of  a  law  to  the  resolve  of  the  sonate  of 
April  2,  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon, 
and  published  in  the  Momttwr  the  project 
of  the  constitution  of  April  5,  according 
to  which  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  recall- 
ed to  the  throne.  A  decree  of  April  4 
also  intrusted  the  government  to  the  cqpnt 
of  Artois,  until  the  moment  when  Louis, 
called  to  the  throne  of  France,  should  ac- 
cept the  constitution  drawn  up  for  the 
kingdom.  Louis  XVIII  now  left  Hart- 
well,  and  reached  London,  April  20, 
whence  the  prince  regent  (Geone  IV)  ac- 
companied him  to  Dover.  From  Dover,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  (now  William  IV),  Api*il 
24,  conducted  him  to  Calais.  With  Louis 
landed  also  the  duchess  of  Angoulenie, 
the  prince  of  Cond^  and  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.     Upon   landing,  he 

Eressed  the  duchess  of  Angouldrae  to  his 
eart,  and  said,  *^  I  hold  again  the  crown 
of  mvancestore;  if- it  were  of  roses,  I 
would  place  it  on  your  head  ;  as  it  is  of 
thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it"  The  mem- 
oiy  of  his  landing  upon  French  ground, 
is  perpetuated  by  a  Doric  column  of  mar- 
ble erected  at  Calais,  and  the  trace  of  his 
first  footstep  is  carefully  preserved  in 
brass.  The  king  remained  some  davs  in 
Compi^gne,  where,  as  at  St  Ouen,  ne  re- 
ceived deputations  from  the  authorities  at 
Paris.  He  was  welcomed  at  St  Ouen  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  Compi^gne 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  From  St 
Ouen,  May  2,  he  issued  that  remarkable 
proclamation,  by  which  he  accepted  tho 
most  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  senate  (April  5),  in  12  articles,  but  sub- 
mitted the  whole,  as  being  too  hastily 
drawn  up,  to  the  revison  of  a  comnutiee 
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of  the  tenate  and  legialadTe  body.  May 
8k  Louifl  made  his  entrance  into  Paha. 
The  ^opea  of  all  now  rested  upon  him. 
In  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  unhap- 
py brother,  who  had  conunanded  forgive- 
neea,  he  solemnly  declared  **  that  all  ex- 
aminations into  opinions  and  votes,  until 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  are  forbidden. 
The  same  oblivion  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  citizens." 
He  formed  liis  ministry  of  members  of 
the  former  provisional  government,  and 
of  zealous  royalists,  such  as  the  chancellor 
D'Ambray.  One  of  his  first  ordinances 
related  to  the  continuance  of  the  op- 
pressive taxes  (droits  r^unu),  which  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  rendered  necessarv. 
It  had  been  promised  that  they  should 
be  abolished,  but  it  was  only  possible  to 
ameliorate  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
He  afterwards  concluded  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Sweden,  at  Paris,  May  30, 1814, 
and  caused  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up. 
Although  his  ministry  too  lltde  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  public  opinion,  yet,  by 
prudence  and  firamess,  it  was  able  to  re- 
strain die  disaffected.  It  mclined  to  the 
old  prejudices,  and  fulfilled  none  of  the 
just  expectations  of  the  nation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fineedom  of  die  press,  and  the 
prevalence  of  liberal  ideas.  The  old  roy- 
alists, as  well  as  the  partisans  of  the  empire, 
had  been  deceived  in  the  dreams  of  their 
pride  and  Uieir  covetousness.  The  former 
thirsted  for  revenge,  and  aspired  to  regain 
their  lost  advantages.  The  latter,  in- 
cluding the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  100,000 
of  whom  had  returned  from  captivity, 
were  indignant  at  the  disgrace  of  the 
French  arms.  After  the  procluraation  of 
peace,  Louis  caused  Lis  chancellor,  D'Am- 
bray, in  his  presence,  to  lay  before  the  leg- 
islative body  and  the  senators  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  (la  charie  conatiiU' 
tionneUe)y  June  4,  it  having  been  already 
approved  by  nine  senators  and  nine  depu- 
ties^ after  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
three  ministers  D'Ambray,  Montesquieu 
and  Ferrand.  It  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted as  the  will  of  the  king,  and  re- 
corded. (See  fVcmce,  since  1814.)  The 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  this  instrument,  requested  the 
king  to  take  the  surname  of  **  the  desired," 
JjouU  It  DMrL  When  the  chamber  was 
occupied  with  fixing  the  civil  list,  Louis 
answered  the  deputies,  "'  Let  them  attend 
ID  the  stata,  and  neglect  me."  Tlie  king 
app<nnted  from  the  new  and  old  nobility, 
from  the  senators  and  manhak,  151  mem- 
Imib  of  the  chamber  of  peen ;  53  of  the 


former  senatorB,  among  whom  wero  23 
forei^en^  were  not  appointed  peers  by 
the  kmg  ;  others  were  excluded,  as  Cau- 
laincourt,  Feach,  Fouch^,  Gr6goire,  Ro- 
derer,  Si^yea.  They  retained,  however, 
their  property,  and  the  widows  of  those 
who  had  died  received  pensiona.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  men  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  could 
now  be  peers  of  France.  The  king  save 
his  fill!  confidence  to  his  minister,  51.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  chancellor  D'Ambray. 
The  latter  and  the  ^vet  secretaries  of  state, 
(the  minister  of  foreign  afibira — ^Talley- 
rand—of the  interior,  of  war,  of  the 
finances,  of  the  navy),  and  the  directoia- 
general  of  die  police  and  the  post-office, 
together  with  the  state  counsellors  and  the 
maUres  des  requites,  formed  the  king's 
council,  to  which  were  admitted  distin- 
guished men  of  the  old  and  new  nobility, 
and  the  former  state  officers,  togeUier  with 
some  whose  only  claim  jvas,  that  they  had 
shared  the  sufterines  of  Louis.  The  new 
relations  with  foreign  powers  were  ref- 
lated by  Talleyrand  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  not  without  dignity  and  a  proiier  re- 
gard to  the  pride  of  the  nation,  ilis  di- 
plomacy now  professed  great  magnanimi- 
ty and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  tne  other  hand,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  abb^  Montesquieu,  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  public  opinion  in 
fiivor  of  the  Bourbons.  Still  less  did  the 
minister  of  war,  general  count  Dupont, 
succeed  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  armv, 
which  hated  him.  His  successor,  Soult, 
contributed  much,  by  his  severe  meas- 
ures, to  excite  the  anger  of  the  army 
against  the  kins.  The  >per5onal  mild- 
ness of  Louis  XVIII,  and  his  love  of 
justice,  were  often  betrayed,  in  spite  of 
the  judgment  which  he  frequendy  show- 
ed, into  imprudent  and  inconsistent  meas- 
ures, lie  was  accused  of  surrounding 
himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chouans, 
and  with  emigrants,  and  admitting  them, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  into  the 
royal  guard.  The  army  was  exasperated 
by  the  diminution  of  the  pensions  of  the 
members  of  the  leeion  of  honor,  and  the 
severity  which  had  placed  so  many  offi- 
cere  upon  half  pay.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  composed  mostly  of  tlie  old  nobili- 
ty, and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices, 
often  thwarted  the  better  views  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  chancellor 
D'Ambray  showed  great  weakness  in 
fovoring  the  privileged  cla8Be&^  and  was 
careless  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
cotmt  Blacas,  little  ac<}uainted  with  FrBnc«i| 
waa  bated  by  all  pmtiea.   The  cenanrthip 
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of  the  minifllen  limited  the  fieedom  of 
the  praes,  while  fibeb  were  promulgated 
agamst  men  who  had  diepleaeed  the  goT- 
.  emment  Merely  in  consequence  of  a 
political  reaction,  thirty  honorable  names 
were  struck  from  the  list  of  members 
of  the  national  institute.  Hired  or  &nat- 
ical  writers  maintained  that  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains  was  invalid,  and 
that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were 
not  to  be  pardoned.  The  restoration  of 
tithes  and  the  old  privileges  Was  openly 
talked  of  in  the  country.  The  ordinance 
of  Blacas  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  po- 
lice excited  so  much  ill  feeling  in  Paris, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  it 
The  prohibition  of  masked  balls  during 
Lent,  caused  still  greater  dissatisfiiction ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  curate  of  St. 
Roch,  who  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele- 
brated actress  in  consecrated  ground,  ex- 
asperated the  people  against  the  priests. 
In  short,  eveiy  tiling  appeared  to  confirm 
the  warning  of  Lally-Tollendal :— *<  But 
one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to 
France ;  and  that  we  now  have ;  we  see 
the  throne  of  the  king  shaken  by  his 
friends.*'  Against  the  pure,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  yUra  royalists, 
were  united  the  republicans  and  the  mili- 
tary and  constitutional  royalists.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba.  To  understand  the  events  of 
March,  1815,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  what  the  majority  of  the  nation  ex- 

BM^ted  of  Louis  XVIII.  (See  Comte  and 
unoyer's  Censeur  ou  Examen  des  AcUa  et 
de$  Ouorages  qui  tendent  h  cUtruire  ou  h  am- 
sdider  la  Corutihdion  de  r':^Uat ;  and  the 
JBromen  rmndt  du  GouvememerU  des  Bour-- 
hona  en  Ircmee,  dtpuis  U  Mois  d^AvrU^ 
1Q14,  jusqu'au  Mais  de  Mars,  1815.)  The 
nadon  wished,  1.  to  have  its  political  lib- 
erties secured,  or  the  right  or  being  rep- 
resented by  depudes,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  the  personal  liberties  of  the  indi- 
viduals, or  security  from  prosecutions  for 
imaginary  crimes,  or  contrary  to  the  legal 
forms ;  SL  the  equality  of  citizens  in  the 
eve  of  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  all  to 
obtain  any  civU  and  military  dignitv,  by 
merit  and  talents ;  4.  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dal services;  5.  the  risht,  in  criminal  ac- 
cusations, to  be  judged  b)r  a  jury ;  6.  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  upon  every 
othw  power  in  the  state ;  7.  the  right  of 
levying  taxes  by  their  representatives,  and 
on  all  m  proportion  to  their  property ;  8. 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  exercise 
any  means  of  ([tuning  a  living  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  otiier  citi- 
aseog ;  9.  the  right  of  every  one  to  com- 


municate his  thoaglits  to  his  feOow  citi- 
zens^ by  puUic  writings,  being  responsible 
only  to  the  law;  and,  10.  the  right  of 
every  one  to  perform  divine  worSiip  in 
his  own  way,  without  molestation.  But 
instead  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
nation,  the  Bourbons,  it  was  maintained 
by  the  parties  above  meuticHied,  had  sought 
to  destroy  public  opinion,  and  had  thus 
lost  the  attachment  of  the  French.  The 
following  grievances  were  particularly 
complained  of:  1.  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional colors ;  2.  the  surrender  of  all  the 
fortresses  beyond  the  ancient  frontiers  of 
France,  to  the  allies,  by  Monsieur,  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, April  23, 1814  (with  these 
fortresses  he  had  given  up  13,000  cannons, 
and  had  thus  caused  the  loss  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine) ;  3.  the 
royal  declaration,  whereby  the  new  con- 
stitution had  been  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  royal  pleasure  and 
prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  been 
proposed  to  it  for  acceptance  (from  the 
form  used  for  this  purpose,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  eveiy  successor  of  the  king 
might  abrogate  or  alter  the  charter  at  wiU) ; 

4.  the  stain  upon  tiie  national  honor,  from 
the  king's  declaration  that  he  hwed  his 
crown  to  the  prince  regent  of  England ; 

5.  the  exclusion  of  many  respectable 
members  of  the  senate  from  the  chamber 
of  peers,  and  the  filling  their  places  by 
others,  who,  for  20  years,  had  borne  arms 
against  France ;  6.  the  neglect  to  abolish 
the  droit  rSunis,  and  other  vexatious  taxes ; 
7.  die  restrictions  ou  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  8.  the  persecutions  of  the  holders  ^ 
of  the  national  domains,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  die  minister,  count  Fernina,  on 
this  subject  iu  the  chamber  of  deputies ; 
9.  the  libels  against  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revolution,  although  these 
were  forbidden  by  the  constitution;  10. 
the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  old  no- 
bility to  embassies;  11.  arbitrarv  taxes, 
imposed  without  die  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature; 12.  the  great  influence  of  priests, 
&c.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Louis  XVIIl 
had  provided  for  the  personal  security 
of  the  subiect  by  the  independence  of 
the  tribunals,  and  the  responsibihty  of 
the  ministers ;  though  the  law  on  the  lat- 
ter point  had  not  yet  gone  into  effect 
when  the  revolution  of  March  began. 
But  the  ministers  should  have  forgotten 
their  old  ideas,  and  ruled  in  a  popular 
manner.  Henry  IV  had,  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  changed  his  religion, 
and  thus  obtained  the  love  of  his  people. 
Napoleon  at  Elba  was  fully  infomwd  ik 
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the  tnmUea  in  France,  and  the  diyiaona 
at  the  congreas.  Hiis  appearance  in 
France,  March  1,  1815,  was  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt to  the  army  and  the  nation.  The 
state  of  popular  feeling  was  entirely  un- 
known to  Louis.  Those  who  surrounded 
him,  as  ignorant  as  himself^  still  deceived 
him  with  accounts  of  the  devotion  of  the 
army,  and  of  desertion  among  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon.  The  defection  of  Lab^do- 
y^re  and  Ney  finally  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  king,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Paris,  in  the  night  of 
March  20,  after  having  dissolved  the  two 
chambers  on  the  19th.  On  the  evening 
of  March  22,  he  reached  Lille,  whence  he 
issued  several  decrees,  forbidding  all  levies 
and  contributions  for  Napoleon,  and  dis- 
banding the  rebellious  army.  Twenty- 
four  hours  ailer,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Lille,  to  avoid  fiUling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  went  by  Ostend  to  Ghent 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  old 
prince  of  Cond^,  the  count  of  Artois,  and 
the  duke  of  Berry,  hastily  left  Paris.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in  Vendue, 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  An^oul^me 
in  the  south  of  France.  Their  object  was 
to  awaken  a  popular  sympathy  in  favor 
of  the  king.  An  army  was,  indeed, 
formed  in  vendue,  and  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^e  levied  troops,  but,  deserted  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  surrounded  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Napoleon,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude the  capitulation  at  Pont  d'Esprit, 
April  8,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em- 
barked, April  15,  at  Cette  for  Barcelona. 
The  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  whose  for- 
timde  hod  been  the  subject  of  admuntion, 
showed,  at  Bordeaux,  the  courase  of  a 
heroine.  The  city  and  the  people  were 
devoted  to  her,  but  the  troops  favored 
the  advance  of  general  Clauzel,  and  the 
duchess  ^vas  obliged  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, April  2.  Besides  the  ministers  and 
several  officers,  njaishal  Berthier,  Vic- 
tor, Mannont,  and  the  duke  of  Feltre, 
followed  tlie  king.  The  number  of  bis 
followers  amounted  at  last  to  a  thousand. 
While  in  Ghent,  he  issued  an  official  pa- 
per, the  Journal  Unwersd,  which  con- 
tained several  pieces  by  Chateaubriand. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Talleyrand,  at  Vienna, 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
kinff,  and  Louis  was  included  in  the  league 
of  March  25^  against  Napoleon.  When 
the  allies  invaded  France,  Louis  XVIII 
returned,  and  went  fo  Cambray.  He 
here  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  with 
the  exception  of  traitors,  and  promised  to 
avoid  all  the  faults  he  had  committed  in 
1814|  from  ignoiance  of  the  new  mnl  of 
10*  .^ 


the  nation,  and  to  diflmias  Blacas.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  chambers,  convoked  by 
Napoleon,  had  appointed  an  executive 
commission  under  tne  presidency  of  Fou- 
ch^,  and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies  upon  the  basis  of  their  inde- 
pendent right  to  choose  a  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  aUies  would  not  consent  to 
this.  BKicher  and  Wellington  besieged 
Paris,  and  Fouch^,  who  had  already  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a 
stop  to  the  sheddinff  of  blood,  by  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  July  3.  Louis  was 
thus  again  restored  to  tiie  throne,  of 
France.  July  7,  the  Prussians  and  Eng- 
lish entered  Paris,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  Louis  followed,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Welluigton.  The  king  immedi- 
ately appointed  his  new  ministry,  at  the 
head  or  which  wab  Talleyrand,  and  in 
which  Fouch^  was  minister  of  police. 
The  most  declared  partisans  of  Napo- 
leon now  lost  their  places.  July  13,  the 
former  chamber  of  aeputies  was  dissolv- 
ed, and  a  new  one  summoned.  (See 
Chambre  IntnnwabU,)  Among  the  most 
decided  measures  oy  which  the  king 
sought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  or 
dinance  of  July  16,  disbanding  the  army, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  allies; 
which  Auicdonald  efiTected  with  great  ])ru- 
dence.  To  form  a  new  army,  4000  ofii- 
cers  were  appointed,  in  part  oV  those  who 
had  escaped  the  conscription ;  and  accord- 
inff  to  the  edict  of  May  20,  1818,  of  the 
half-pay  officers  of  the  army  of  1815,  only 
those  were  appointed  who  had  served  for 
15  years  or  more,  and,  consequently  alt 
French  soldiers,  since  1803,  were  made 
incapable  of  service.  Yet  the  constitution 
of  1814  had  secured  to  all  officers  the 
preservation  of  their  rank  and  their  pen- 
sions. An  ordinance  of  July  24,  1815» 
designated  the  rebels  who  were  excluded 
from  the  amnesty.  According  to  this,  19 
generals  and  officers,  Ney,  Lab&Ioy^re,  the 
brothera  Lallemand,  Erlon,  Lefevre,  Des- 
nouettes,  Ameilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gllly» 
Mouton,  Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Clauzel,  La- 
borde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,Cambronne,  La« 
valette  and  Savary,  were  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  court-martial.  Thirty- 
eight  others  were  exiled,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  the  chambers,  incruding' 
Souh,  Cam.ot,  Excelmans,  Bassano,  Van- 
damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Bair^re,  Ar- 
righi,  Keffnault  de  St  Jean  d'Angely, 
Real,  Menin  de  Douay,  Hulin,  the  poet 
Amauld,  colonel  Bory  de  St.  Vincenti^ 
Mellinet  and  others.  Twenty-nine  were 
degraded  from  the  peerage,  fia  Lefebvrs, 
SiKhfiti  Augereau,  Mortier,  Gadore^  Pia 
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by  proYing  that  tbej  had  not  received 
m>m  Napoleon  a  seat  in  the  new  cham- 
ben.  Of  the  rebek,  towards  whom  many 
circtunfltancea  recommended  mercy,  Li^ 
b^oy^re  was  shot  Auguat  19 ;  Ney,  De- 
cember 7,  1815;  and  Mouton  Duvernet, 
July  26, 181&  LAvdette  (q.  y.)  escaped 
from  prison,  December  21, 1815;  Drouot 
and  Cambronne  were  releaaed ;  the  great- 
er number  took  refuge  in  flight;  some, 
like  Debelle,  were  pardoned;  others,  as 
Demean  the  son,  Laurence,  Gamon,  Al- 
quier,  Duboisduhai  and  Grandpr^  receiv- 
ed, in  1818,  permismon  to  return.  In  the 
meanwhile,  die  royalists,  who  called  them- 
selves recHUgnes,  obtained  greater  influ- 
ence. The  princes  were  dissatisfied  with 
Fouch^'s  appointment  to  the  ministry. 
At  the  sarae*time,  he  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the 
kinff  on  the  new  state  of  France.  TaUey- 
rand  and  Fouch^,  though  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  lung,  were  looked  upon  by 
the  royalists  as  men  who  ought  not  to  he 
admitted  to  authority  in  the  new  system 
of  things.  Thus  a  change  in  the  ministry 
took  place,  September  25, 1815.  Fouch6 
was  dismissed, '  and,  in  order  to  please 
Russia,  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was  made 
minister  of  foreign  aflSiirs  in  his  place. 
Decazes  became  minister  of  police,  Cor- 
vetto,  of  the  finances,  and  Clarke,  duke  of 
Feltre,  minister  of  war,  &c.  The  ultra 
royalists  now  raised  their  heads.  The 
state  of  things  before  1789,  aloae  appear- 
ed legitimate  in  their  eyes.  The  election 
of  the  deputies  was  made  accordinglv, 
and  many  of  tliose  elected  were  but  25 
years  old,  though  40  was  the  legal  age. 
A  change  of  the  constitution  was  opeuly 
talked  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  paitisans 
of  the  fallen  government,  excited  by  the 
ultras,  began  to  form  conspiracies ;  but  for 
their  speedy  punishment  prevotal  courts 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  were 
abolished  in  1818.  Decazes  discovered 
several  conspiracies  among  which,  how- 
ever, that  under  Didier  alone  broke  out, 
in  May,  1816,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble. 
The  numerous  arrests  attracted  attention, 
and  several  foreigners,  as  the  English  who 
had  favored  Lavalette's  escape,  loi-d  Kin- 
naird  (in  his  letter  to  lord  Liverpool),  and 
the  Polish  count  Sierakowski,  complained 
of  the  arbitraiy  conduct  of  the  French 
police.  It  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
that  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  as  minister,  in 
the  trial  of  Ney,  had  availed  himself  of  the 
extreme  ri^r  of  the  law  in  procuring  his 
condemnation.  Among  the  princes,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  (see  Lmda-PkUip)  alone 


used  a  miUflr  tone.  Whenanaddfevof 
thanks  to  the  king,  written  by  Chateau- 
briand, was  read  in  the  house  of  peen^  the 
duke  proposed  to  change  the  passage  in 
which  traitors  were  given  up  to  the  ju»- 
tice  of  the  king,  so  as  to  recommend  the 
persons  there  named  to  the  mercy  of  the 
lung.  The  censors  of  the  press  would 
not  allow  his  8p>eech  to  be  printed ;  and 
the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
forming,  though  without  his  own  consent, 
soon  arter  (October,  1815)  went  to  Eng- 
land. Richelieu  now  concluded  with  the 
allied  powers  the  treaty  of  November  20, 
1815  (see  fVcmce),  which  embarrassed  the 
finances  of  the  longdom,  since,  fi!om  De- 
cember 1, 1815,  France  was  bound  to  pay 
140,000,000  yeariy,  towaid  700,000,000, 
which  had  been  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
with  130,000,000  for  die  support  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  A  violent  dispute 
soon  afler  arose  in  the  chambers  on  the 
subject  of  the  law  of  amnesty.  The  ultra 
royalists,  January  6, 1816,  proposed  some 
changes,  which  extended  and  rendered 
more  severe  the  first  propositions  of  the 
king.  All  the  relations  of  Napoleon  were, 
under  pain  of  death,  banished  fioni 
France ;  they  lost  the  property  conferred 
upon  them,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  what 
they  had  bought  Those,  also,  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  (rigicidks), 
and  those  who,  in  1815,  had  received 
offices  or  honors  fi*om  the  usurper^  or 
had  acknowledged  the  Additional  Act  to 
the  constitution,  were  banished  fit)m  the 
kingdom,  and  forfeited  all  their  civil  riffhts, 
and  the  tides,  estates  and  pensions,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them.  Of  366 
who  had  voted  for  the  king's  death,  163, 
who  were  stiil  living,  were  banished  from 
France.  Three  only— Tallien,  Milhaud 
and  Richard — ^were  allowed  to  remain.  If 
violent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
real  or  suspected  anti-Bourbonists  (among 
others  a  captain  was  imprisoned  on  suspi- 
cion, for  having  named  his  horse  Cossadc)^ 
the  public  authorities  di<l  but  little  to  re- 
strain the  commotions  at  Nismes,  and  the 
deputment  of  Gard,  where  political  and 
religious  fanaticism  had  caused  the. perse- 
cution and  murder  of  the  Protestants,  in 
1815  and  1816.  One  voice  only  was 
heard  in  the  chamber,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants— that  of  the  noble  D'Argen- 
son ;  but  Tr^staillons,  who  was  universally 
known  to  be  a  murderer,  remained  un- 
punished. (He  died  in  1827.)  The  vic- 
tory in  the  chambers  gradually  inclined  to 
the  royalists,  who  were  called  exagireSf  or 
tvkiU  Jacobins..  The  king,  therefore,  closed 
the  aession,  April  29,  1816,  after  a  law. 
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proliSNliii^  difoiVMiy  had  boon  passed. 
Lam^  the  former  preadent  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputiea,  was  ajMMHDted  minister  of 
the  interior,  and,  with  Corvetto,  Richelieu 
and  DecazeSy  fbiroed,  in  the  ministry,  the 
constitutional  majority';  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  Dabouchage,  appeared  to  join 
them,  so  that  the  chancellor,  D'Ambray, 
and  the  minister  of  war,  Feltie,  alone  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  ultras.  (In 
September,  1817,  marahal  Sl  Cyr  took 
the  place  of  the  latter;  count  Mol^a  peer 
of  IVance,  the  place  of  Dubouchage ;  and, 
somewhat  later,  Roy,  the  place  of  Corvet- 
to.)  In  the  midst  of  continual  seditions 
in  France,  the  majority  of  the  ministers, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  of  Wel- 
Jington,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Icii^  the  ordinance  of  September  .5, 1816, 
by  which  he  dissolved  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  ordered  that  the  new  mem- 
ben  should  all  be  of  the  lawful  age  of  40. 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  the 
constitution  should  be  subjected  to  no 
alteration.  This  victoiy  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  gave  a  checJc,  for  a  time,  to 
the  ultn  royalnts,  to  whom  Louis  XVIII 
himself  did  not  appear  to  be  enough  of  a 
royalist,  and  silenced,  for  some  time,  their 
Fwe  le  roi^quand  mhn^ !  The  organ  of 
that  party,  Chateaubriand,  ifi  his  woric  Dt 
la  MofuarMe  Bdon  la  CharUy  reproached 
the  government  with  having  taken  away 
pefsonal  liberty  and  the  Ubeity  of  the 
pieas.  He  was  even  bold  enough  to 
maintain,  that  that  ordinance  was  contraiy 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king.  The  elections 
for  the  new  chambers  were  such  that  the 
constitutionalists  could  raise  their  voices. 
They  spoke  in  vain,  though  with  great 
talent  and  boldness,  for  the  ueedom  of  the 
press  and  a  juiy.  The  law  of  censorship 
of  November  9  remained  in  force.  The 
Slate  of  the  people,  in  the  general  deamess 
of  all  articles,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes, 
needed  every  possible  alleviation,  and  the 
king's  spirit  of  order  contributed  greatly 
to  ttiiB.  From  1814  to  1816,  the  arrears 
anoounted  to  more  than  83,000,000,  which 
had  increased  the  budget  of  expenses 
for  1817  to  1,068,000,294  fhmcs,  being 
6d9fi00  more  than  m  1816 ;  while  the  reve- 
nue for  1817  could  not  be  estimated  high- 
er than  774,000,000,  so  that  a  deficit  of 
314^000,000  was  to  be  covered.  Recourse 
WO0  had  to  loans;  the  same  thing  took  place 
in  1818.  The  diminution  of  the  standing 
anny,  and  its  entire  dissolution  in  conse- 
onence  of  the  eongress  of  Aix,  were,  there- 
ma.  foituoate  events.  Among  the  events 
of  tii«  ariminisiwtkm  of  Louis  XYIII»  it 


however,  be  vemarited,  that  the  na* 
tional  institute  was  restored  in  1816,  with 
its  fonnerfouracademiee,ahhough  the  best  ' 
institutions,  as  that  of  the  decennial  prizes^ 
were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring 
Hayti  to  submission,  bv  the  offer  of  fa- 
vorable conditions,  utterly  foiled,  and  the 
concordate  was  not  effected  with  the 
pope.  Louis  was  himself  inclined  to 
use  mild  measures.  On  the  day  of  St 
Louis,  therefore,  August  2S,  1818,  when 
the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV  was  erect- 
ed in  Paris,  which  had  been  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  several  persons  ar- 
rested for  political  offences  were  pardon- 
ed. He  allowed,  also,  some  of  the  exiles 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
as  Cambac^r^  Rabaud,  and  15  members 
of  the  convention,  to  return.  As,  howev- 
er, he  gave  way  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
emigrant  party,  on  several  occasions,  the 
nation  conceived  suspicions  that  the  Bour- 
bons could  not  sincerely  forgive.  The 
king  neglected  to  give  full  security  in  their 

Property  to  the  possessors  of  the  national 
omains,  by  a  particular  edict  At  the 
same  time,  the  constitutional  party  was 
strengthened  by  the  passage  of  laws  which 
contradicted  the  articles  of  the  charter. 
The  liberals,  therefore,  obtained,  for  a 
time,  the  superiority,  and  Louis  named, 
December  29,  1818,  bis  diird,  and,  No- 
^rember  19, 1819,  his  fourth  ministry,  un- 
der Decazes.  (See  Drancej  since  1814.) 
From  this  time,  the  goveniment  of  Louis 
had  the  support  of  public  opinion.  But, 
after  the  assassinauon  of  the  duke  of 
Beny,  February  14,  1820,  the  party  of 
the  ultras  again  raised  its  head.  Riche- 
lieu took  me  place  of  Decazes;  the 
law  of  election  was  altered ;  the  censor^ 
ship  of  newspapers  was  introduced,  per- 
sonal freedom  limited,  &c.  All  this  gave 
more  power  and  influence  to  the  extreme 
royalists.  The  party  of  anti-Bourbonists, 
which  thought  mat  the  welfare  of  France 
required  a  dynasty  not  belonging  imme- 
diately to  the  Bourbon  line,  remamed  still 
a  large  one,  while  the  party  o^  the  princes, 
which  showed  a  very  great  and  veiy 
natural  predilection  for  Louis;  was  sup- 
ported by  the  ultras,  who  sought  to  form, 
in  all  Europe,  a  general  coalition  a^jainst 
liberal  principles.  The  white  consmracjf, 
as  it  was  called,  detected  in  1818,  snowed 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  ultra  royalists 
to  destroy  the  constitution.*  They  had 
given  to  the  ambassadora  of  foreign  pow- 
ers a  paper— written,  it  is  said,  by  the 
baron  de  Vitiollea-JVUe  itaite  expoioni 
UsprtiextetdkMfUladenuhtconspinh 
(ioiii  to  attract  their  atteotion  to  the  dan- 
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KB  which  menaced  the  reign  of  the 
urbone,  that  their  troops  might  not  be 
wi^drawn  from  France,  but  a  change 
made  in  the  French  ministry.  This  note, 
the  giving  of  which  was,  according  to  the 
French  laws,  treasonable,  caused  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
Remarquta  8ur  Us  Affairs  du  Moment,  de- 
niefi  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it 
Tliat  party  had  in  view  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  of  which  Vill^le,  ChlLteaubriand, 
Donadieu,  and  others,  were  to  be  mem- 
bers. All  examination  into  this  business 
was,  however,  prevented,  and  the  ffenerals 
Canuel,  Chapdelaine,  with  H.  H.  Joannis, 
Romilly,  De  Sorgis,  &C.,  who  had  been 
already  arrested  as  accomplices,  were  re- 
leased August  19,  1818,  nx>m  the  secret 
prison  (secrd).  By  the  ordinance,  July 
S4,  however,  the  baron  Vitrolles  was 
struck  off  the  list  of  ministers  of  state  and 
members  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
king.  But  Louis  allowed  what  was 
called  the  theocratic  party,  in  union  with 
the  friends  to  old  privileges,  to  gain,  con- 
tinually, more  innuence  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
shown  by  the  prosecutions  against  the 
vrriters,  who  complained  of  abuses  in 
the  public  administration,  and,  especially, 
of  the  measures  of  the  secret  police,  by 
which  those  who  were  suspected  of  being 
political  enemies  were  enticed  to  mani- 
fest their  feelings  by  deeds.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the 
deputy  Kochlin.  By  the  chance  in  the 
law  of  elections,  in  June,  1820,  the  system 
of  the  strict  royalists  was  triumphant; 
Vill^le  (q.  V.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  But  the  strength  of  the 
king,  who  had,  for  several  years,  been  un- 
able to  walk,  now  entirely  failed  him. 
His  last  triumph  was  the  campaign  in 
Spain  in  1823.  In  August,  1824,  it  be- 
came evident  that  his  disease  was  mortal. 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  September  16, 
1824,  he  gave  proo&  of  finnness  and 
resignation.  **  Un  roi  doit  mourir,^  said 
he,  quaintly,  ^mais  ne  doit  jamais  itre 
matade/*  Louis  XVIII  possessed  much 
intellectual  cultivation  and  sagacity,  but, 
enfeebled  by  disease,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient strength  of  character  to  restrain 
the  ultras,  nor  did  he  understand  new 
France. — He  had  one  remarkable  max- 
im— Uexactitude  est  lapoUtesse  des  rois. 

Louis  III  (called,  in  German  histoiy, 
the  Child),  bom  in  893,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  emperor  Amulph,  when  six 
yean  old.  In  his  minori^,  archbishop 
Hatto,  of  Mentz,  administered  the  cov- 
emnent,  aod  canied  the  uugiaich  about 


with  him,  wherever  the  affidn  of  the  ( 
pire  required  the  presence  of  the  regent, 
buring  the  course  of  his  reign,  Germany 
was  desolated  by  the  Hungarians,  and 
torn  asunder  bv  civil  discord.  He  assum- 
ed the  imperial  tide  in  908,  but  was  never 
crowned.  He  died  in  911  or  912,  and 
with  him  ended  the  royal  line  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Louis  IV,  the  Bavarian,  emperor  of 
Germany,,  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1286.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  VII  (q.  yX  five  electors 
were  in  favor  of  Louis,  while  the  others 
supported  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  Hie 
two  rivals  being  both  crowned,  a  war  en- 
sued, and  Frederic  was  made  prisoner, 
in  the  battie  of  Miihldorf;  in  1322.  (See 
Bavaria;  and  Germamf,  History  of)  In 
1815,  Louis  had  expelled  his  brother,  Ro- 
dolpb,  who  opposed  his  election,  from  the 
Palatinate,  but,  after  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  formed  a  convention  with  his 
sons,  by  virtue  of  which  their  patrimony 
was  restored  to  them,  and  the  electoral 
dignity  was  to  belong  altemately  to  Bava- 
ria and  the  Palatinate.  The  vacant  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  he  conferred,  in  13^  on 
his  eldest  son.  In  his  disputes  with  pope 
John  XXII,  against  whom  he  was  joined 
by  the  Visconti  partv  in  Italy,  he  main- 
tained the  di^ty  of  the  German  crown, 
and  set  up  the  antipope  Nicholas  V.  In 
1346,  Clement  VI  excommunicated  him, 
and  succeeded  in  causing  five  electors  to 
set  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  imperial  throne.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dispute,  Louis  died  (1347). 
(See  Mannert's  Louis  IF,  or  the  Bavarian^ 
in  German,  1812.) 

Louis  Bonaparte.  (See.^^ipen(/tr,end 
of  this  volume.) 

Louis -Philip  I,  elected,  Aug.  7, 1830, 
king  of  the  French,known  previously  under 
the  tide  of  the  duke  of  Oneans,  eldest  son 
of  Louis-Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (t%d^\ 
and  of  Marie- Adelaide  de  Bourbon  Pen- 
thi^vre,  grand-daughter  of  a  natural  son 
of  Louis  Al  V  by  madarae  Montespan,  was 
born  at  Paris,  Oct.  6, 177a  The  line  of  , 
Bourbon-Orleans  (see  Bovrfton)  was  found- 
ed by  Philip,  brotiier  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  Origans. 
Philip  II,  his  son,  was  the  well  known  re- 
gent of  France,  whose  grandson  was  Louis- 
rhilip,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 
(See  OrUans.)  The  wife  of  king  Louis- 
Philip  is  Maiy- Amelia,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand IV,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  (The 
royal  fiunily  is  ^ven  in  the  article'/Vonee^ 
division  StaMics.)  Louis  bore,  at  first, 
the  title  of  (Me  y  VMs^  audi  whoa  Im 
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duke  of  OrieaiM,  tiwt  of 
dbifte  of  Ckarin$.  At  tbe  ace  of  Ave 
yetm,  he  wee  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  chevalier  1>b  Boonard ;  but,  m  1782, 
die  direction  of  his  education  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  countess  De  Genlis.  In  1791,  a 
decree  of  the  constituent  assembly  having 
retpured  the  proprietary  colonels  to  ouit 
the  military  career,  or  to  take  the  enect- 
ive  command  of  their  regiments,  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  who  was  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  serving  his  country,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  14th  regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  bore  his  name,  and 
was  then  in  ffarrison  at  Venddme.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  saving,  b^  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,a  nonjuring  clergy- 
man, on  the  point  of  being  massacred  by 
the  populace,  which  accui^  him  of  hav- 
ing treated  with  contempt  a  procession 
conducted  by  a  constitutional  ciereyman. 
He  shortly  after  gave  a  new  proof  of  his 
humanity  by  saving  an  engineer  from 
drowning.  The  ci^  of  Vend5me  decreed 
him,  on  account  of  these  honorable  actions, 
a  dvic  crown.  In  August,  1791,  he  quit- 
ted Venddme,  with  his  regiment,  to  go  to 
Valenciennes,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter, fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  oldest  colo- 
nel of  the  parrison.  In  1792,  when 
Louis  XVI  had  declared  war  against 
Austria,  the  duke  of  Chartres  made 
his  first  campaign.  In  1792,  Dumouriez 
succeeded  lAfiiyette  in  the  command  of 
his  division  of  the  army.  Sept  11, 1792, 
the  duke  of  Chartres  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  was  called  to  take  the 
conunand  of  Strasburg.  **  I  am  too 
young,"  said  he,  ''to  shut  myself  up  in  a 
town,  and  prefer  to  remiun  active  in  the 
armv."  He  did  not  go  to  Strasburg,  and 
Kellermann,  whose  army  was  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  his  sec- 
ond line,  composed  of  12  battalions  of 
infimtry  and  6  squadh>n8  of  cavalry.  At 
the  head  of  this  second  line,  he  fousbt  at 
Vahny,  SepL  20, 1792,  and  displayed  mat 
bravery  and  judgment  The  26th  of  the 
same  month,  the  executive  council  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Chartres  to  the  second 
command  in  the  new-levied  troops,  who 
were  to  be  united  by  Labourdonnaye  at 
Dmiay.  But  the  duke  declined  this  ap- 
pointment, and  went  to  Paris  to  ask  per- 
miBBion  to  remain  in  the  line,  and  in  Kel- 
]ennann*8  armv ;  but,  as  he  had  6een  al- 
ready superseded  there,  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  pass  into  that  of  general  Dumou- 
riez, who  was  (^ing  to  Flanders,  to  at- 
tempt the  invasion  of  Belsium,  and  he 
neoqpled  the  offer.    Nor.  S,  the  French, 


under  Domouries,  gained  the  eelehntted 
batde  o€  Jemappes  jq.  r.),  in  which  the 
duke  of  Chartree  dirtinguiahed  hunseK 
The  duke  was  at  Touniay  when  the  con- 
yention  passed  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  all  the  members  of  the  Bourbon 
family  who  were  in  France.  He  was  de- 
sirous that  his  fiither,  and  all  the  fiimily, 
should  join  him  in  emijmtinff  to  the  U. 
States ;  hut  his  distance  from  Paris  delay- 
ed the  arran^ments,  and  the  decree  .was  . 
revoked  before  they  were  finished.  In 
February,  1793,  the  duke  was  recalled  to 
the  army,  and  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Miranda.  Shortly  after  this,  the  duke, 
who  had  manifested,  with  more  fiwikness 
than  prudence,  his  honor  at  the  revolu- 
tionary excesses  in  France,  saw  a  decree 
of  arrest  levelled  af^ainst  himself.  He 
then  resolved  to  quit  the  army  and  his 
country.  He  went  to  Mons,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  offered  him  the  commission 
of  heutenant-generol  in  the  Austrian  ormy. 
This,  however,  he  declined,  and  obtained 
passports  for  Switzerland.  He  went  fiom 
Mons  to  Switzerland,  in  April,  1793^  vrith 
Csesar  Ducrest,  his  aid,  havmg  but  a  small 
supply  of  mone^ ;  crossed,  as  a  fugitive, 
the  same  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed,  a  short  time  before,  as  a  conqueror 
with  the  French  army,  and  learned,  fi^m 
a  newspaper,  the  arrest  of  all  his  family. 
He  amved  at  Basle  in  September,  and 
there  waited  for  lus  sister,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  Schaffhausen,  vrith  madame  de 
Genlis  and  the  count  Montjoye.  In  order 
to  join  them,  he  quitted  Basle,  and  at- 
tempted, in  vain,  to  fix  himself  at  Zurich 
or  Zug.  He  was  every  where  repulsc>d, 
and  received  notice  that  no  part  or  Swit- 
zerland vfras  safe  for  him.  In  this  sad  sit- 
uation, he  was  anxious  to  find  a  retreat  for 
his  sister;  and  count  Montjove  applied  to 
general  Montesquieu,  who,  having  fallen 
under  the  accusation  of  the  constitutional 
assembly,  while  he  commanded  tiie  army 
of  the  Alps,  had  token  refuge  in  Switzei^ 
land,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Breingor- 
ten,  under  the  name  of  chevalier  Rionel. 
This  genUeman  took  an  interest  in  their 
situation,  and  succeeded,  not  vrithout  difil- 
culty,  in  getting  admission  for  mile  d'Qr- 
leans,  and  even  madame  de  Genlis,  into  a 
convent  in  Bremffarten.  To  the  duke  of 
Chartres  he  could  only  say,  that  tiiere  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  wander  in 
the  mountains,  taking  care  to  stay  but  a 
short  time  in  any  one  place,  until  ciicum* 
stances  should  become  more  fiiyorable. 
The  duke  of  Chartres^  satiBfied  with  haying 
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placed  fak  uflter  in  security,  fbUowed  tbis 
judicious  ad?ice.  Alone  and  on  foo^ 
almoflt  without  money,  he  began  his 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Switzeriand  and 
the  Alps.  Every  where  he  was  seen 
contenoing  with  courage  against  fatigue 
and  poverty.  But  his  resources  were 
entirely  exhausted,  and,  being  recalled  to 
Bremgarten  by  a  letter  from  M.  Montes- 
quiou,  he  obtained,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  gentleman,  Uie  situation  of 
prof^sor  at  the  college  of  Reichenau. 
He  was  examined  by  me  officers  of  this 
institution  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
unanimously  admitted.  Here  he  taught 
geography,  history,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  and  mathematics,  for  eight 
months,  without  having  been  discovered. 
The  simplicity  of  his  manners  prevented 
any  suspicion  being  entertained  of  his 
elevated  rank,  and  ne  was  able  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  the  government,  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  pupils.  It  was  at 
this  place  tliat  he  learned  tlie  tragical 
end  of  his  unfortunate  father.  Some 
political  movements  taking  place  in  the 
Grisona,  mademoiselle  d'Orleans  (quitted 
the  convent  at  Bremgarten,  and  joined 
her  aunt,  the  princess  of  Conti.  M. 
Montesquiou  thought  that  he  might  now 
five  an  asylum  to  the  prince,  of  whom 
his  enemies  had  for  some  time  lost  all 
trace.  The  duke  received  the  most  hon- 
orable testimonials  in  quitting  Reiche- 
nau, and  retired  to  Bremgarten.  Here 
he  remained,  under  the  name  of  Corby, 
until  the  end  of  1794,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  Switzerland,  his  retreat 
there  being  no  longer  a  secret.  In  the 
state  in  which  Europe  then  was,  there 
was  no  country  where  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans (for  this  was  now  tlie  title  of  the 
subject  of  this  article)  could  be  safe 
from  the  indefatigable  persecution  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  He  resolved 
to  go  to  America ;  and  Hamburg  ap- 
peared to  him  the  best  place  for  his  em- 
barkation. He  arrived  in  tiiat  city  in 
1795.  Here  his  expectation  of  &nds 
failed  him,  and  he  could  not  collect  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  to  reach  the 
United  States ;  but,  beinff  tired  of  a  state 
of  inactivity,  and  provided  with  a  letter 
of  credit  for  a  small  sum  on  a  Copenha- 
gen banker,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  banker  succeeded  in 
obtaining^  passports  for  him  from  the 
king  of  Denmark,  not  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, but  as  a  Swiss  traveller,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  travel  in  safety. 
He  travelled  through  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, seeing  every  thing  worthy  of  curi- 


osity in  the  way ;  journeyed  on  foot  vnA 
the  Laplanders,  along  the  mountains,  to 
the  gulf  of  Tys,  and  reached  the  North 
Cape  August  24,  1795.  After  staying 
a  few  days  in  this  resion,  at  eighteen 
degrees  ^m  the  pole,  he  returned 
through  Lapland  to  Tomeo,  at  the  ex- 
trinity  of  die  gulf  of  Bothnia.  From 
Tomeo  he  went  to  Abo,  and  traversed 
Finland  ;  but  he  did  not  visit  Russia, 
where  Catharine  then  reigned.  He  next 
visited  Stockholm,  where  he  was  discov- 
ered by  the  French  minister  in  Sweden, 
and  introduced  to  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Sudermania,  who  treated  him  with 
distinction,  and  offered  him  every  fiicility 
for  seeing  all  he  desired  in  the  kingdom. 
After  this  northern  tour,  tlie  position  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  political  and 
pecuniary  point  of  \iew,  did  not  improve. 
Emissaries  from  different  parties  sought 
the  prince,  bringing  him  different  prop- 
ositions. Some  of  tiiem  were  desirous 
of  drawing  him  into  foreign  .  camps  ; 
while  the  agents  of  the  executive  direC' 
tory,  to  which  he  had  become  an  object 
of  suspicion,  wished  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  Europe.  In  #he  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1796>  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  She 
begged  him,  in  the  most  touching  man- 
ner, in  her  own  name,  and  for  the  inter- 
est of  her  other  children,  detained  at 
Marseilles,  to  quit  Europe  for  America. 
He  sailed  from  the  Elbe,  on  board  the 
American  ship  America,  in  September, 
1796,  and,  in  October,  he  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  passage  of  his  two  broth- 
ers, the  duke  of  Moutpensier  and  count 
Beaujolais,  wbs  not  so  fortunate.  It  was 
not  until  Februarv,  1797,  that  they  reach- 
ed America,  ancf  joined  their  brother. 
They  brought  him  more  hopes  than  re- 
smirces.  The  duke  of  Orleans  proposed 
to  them  to  travel  ii^  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Thev  set  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  a  single  servant, 
named  Beaudouin,  who  had  followed 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  St.  Gothard. 
They  went  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  into 
Virginia,  where  they  saw  general  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon,  who,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  presidency,  had  invited 
them  to  visit  him.  After  travelling 
through  the  south,  they  visited  d)e  falls  of 
Niagara,  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  1797, 
they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  time 
the  yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city. 
These  three  princes,  who  had  been  bom 
to  the  highest  fortune,  could  not  quit  this 
dangerous  residence  for  want  of  money. 
It  was  not  until  September,  that  their  moth- 
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er,  liamg  ncowend  potKnion  of  ber 
propoiy,  Mpplied  them  with  meaiM  for 
a  new  joimiey.    Th^  went  fint  to  New 
Yoik,  and  then  Tinted   Rhode  laland, 
MewMKhiiiwinnj    New    Hampshire     and 
Maine.    On  dieir  return  to  Boston,  the 
newspapm  informed  them  of  the  ban- 
ishment  of  their  mother.     They  then 
went  immediately  to  J^hihidelphia,  in- 
tending to  join  their  mother  in  Spain, 
whither  they  were   informed   that   she 
had  been   transported.     Bat  the  want 
of  funds,  and  the  war  between  Spain 
and    England,    opposed    their    desires. 
There  seemed  but  one  course  left,  namely, 
to  go  to  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Havana^ 
They    left    Philadelphia   in   December, 
1797,  and  went  down  tlie  Ohio  and  the 
MisBiBBippi,  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
were   kindly  received.     They  staid   in 
this  city  fiye  weeks,  waiting  for  a  Span- 
ish Teasel ;  but,  being  disappointed,  they 
embarked  in  an  American  ship,  which  was 
taken,  on  the   voyage,   by  an   English 
fiigate.     The  duke  of  Orleans  discor- 
er»i  himself  to  the  captain,  who  landed 
him  with  his  brothers  at   Havana,  the 
11th  of  March.    They  attempted  in  vain 
to  get  a'  passage  to  Europe.    Notwith- 
standing  their  regret   at   being  obliged 
to  live  out  of  France,  they  would  have 
been    contented    in    obscurity,   if   they 
could  have  obtained  the  means  of  an 
honorable  subsistence.     Their  reception 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Havana,  gave  them   some 
hopes;  but  the  court  of  Madrid  disap- 
ponited  them,  by  forcing  them  to  quit 
the  island  of  Cuba.    An  order  was  issued 
at  Anuijuez,  directing  the  captain-geiieml 
of  Havana  to  send  the  three   brothers 
to  New  Orleans,  without  providing  them 
yviih  any  means  of  support.    The  broth- 
CFB  refused  to  go  to  the  place  designated, 
but  went  to  the  English  Bahamas,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  duke 
of  Kent,  who,  however,  did   not   feel 
authorized  to  give  them   a   passage  to 
England  in  a  British  frigate.    They  were 
not  discouraged,  but  sailed   in  a  small 
vessel  to  New  York,  whence  an  English 
packet  carried  them  to  Falmouth,  and 
they  arrived   in    London   in  February, 
1800.      The   duke    still    desired    most 
earnestly  to   see  his   mother,   and   the 
^  English    government   allowed    him   to 

take  passage  to  Minorca  in  a  frieate. 
The  war  between  Spain  and  England 
threw  manv  obstacles  in  the  vniy  of  the 
interview  between  the  duke  and  his 
mother,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  withont  seeing  her.    He  then 


established  himseKwith  his  brothers,  at 
Twickenham,  in  Enf^and.  The  duke 
Tisited  every  thing  curious  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  smdied,  with  great  zeal,  the  po* 
litieal  economy  and  the  laws  of  tlie  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Mon^naier  died  in  the 
Tear  1807.  Count  Beaujolais  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  was  ordered  by  the  English 
physicians  to  visit  a  warmer  climate. 
The  duke  accompanied  him  to  Malta; 
from  thence  to  Sicily;  but,  before  their 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  young 
prince  died.  Aftftr  many  adventures,  the 
duke  met  his  m'otlier  at  Mahon,  from 
whom  he  bad  been  separated  sixteen 
years.  In  November,  1809,  he  was  mar- 
ried, at  Palermo,  to  the  princess  Amelio, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  After  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding  himself 
in  a  country  which  had  not  forgotten  his 
former  services.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1815,  be  sent  his  familv  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  take 
command  of  the  department  of  the  North. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  until  the 
24th  of  March,  1815,  when  he  gave  up 
the  command  to  the  duke  of  Treviso,  and 
went  to  join  his  family  in  England,  where 
he  again  fixed  his  residence  at  Twick- 
enham. On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII, 
after  the  hundred  days,  an  ordinance 
was  issued,  authorizing,  according  to 
the  charter,  as  it  then  stood,  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  and  the  duke  re- 
turned to  France,  in  September,  1815,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  ses- 
sion. ^Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  display  of  lil)eral  sentiments,  wiiich 
were  so  little  agreeable  to  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  retired  asain  to  England, 
where  he  remained  till  1817.  lie  wcs 
not  agau)  summoned  to  sit  in  the  cham- 
ber, on  his  return,  and  remained,  there- 
fore, in  private  life,  in  which  he  displayed 
all  the  virtues  of  a  cood  father,  a  good 
husband,  and  a  good  citizen.  In  1824, 
he  received  the  title  of  royal  highness. 
His  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres  (now 
duke  of  Orleans),  was  educated,  like  his 
ancestor,  Henry  IV,  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  success  in  his  studies. 
The  family  of  the  duke  was  ever  a  model 
of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic 
vutues.  Personally  simple  in  his  tastes, 
order  and  economv  were  combined  with 
a  magnificence  brooming  his  rank  and 
wealth.  The  protector  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  patr  of  letters,  his  superb  palace, 
and  his  delightful  seat  at  Neuilly,  were 
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former^  and  freouented  oy  the  dietingtiiah* 
ed  Bchoian  of  tne  age.  After  the  events 
of  Jul  V,  1830  (aee  Ihnux,  sbice  1814)»  the 
deputies  present,  89  in  number,  inTited  the 
duke  to  assume  the  executive  power,  un- 
der the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  three  days,  he  had 
remained  at  his  countiy  seat,  at  Neuilly, 
and  had  even  kept  himself  concealed,  so 
that  confidential  messenserB,  sent  to  him  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  had  been  un- 
able to  find  him.  But,  after  the  combat 
was  over,  feeling  that  the  throne  was  now 
vacant,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
deputies,  to  become  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  on  Saturday,  issued  a 
proclamation  in  that  capacity.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  chambers  was  opened,  Aug.  3; 
by  the  lieutenant-general,  who  communi- 
cated to  them  the  abdication  of  Charles  X 
and  his  son.  Aug.  6  and  7,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  decla^  the  throne  vacant, 
and  invited  the  duke  of  Orieans  to  assume 
tlie  title  of  king  of  the  French,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
on  the  9th,  took  the  oath  to  the  new  char- 
ter. Thus,  in  a  fiirtnight  from  the  issuing 
of  the  ordinances,  the  old  dynastv  was 
overthrown,  and  a  new  one  estabhshed, 
on  republican  principles.  The  kins  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  name  his  cabinet, 
firom  the  moderate  liberal  partv.  Guizot, 
Louis,  Mol^  the  duke  de  Brogue,  Gerard 
and  Sebestiani,  were  the  new  heads  of 
the  difterent  departments,  and  numerous 
changes  were  made  in  the  officers  of  the 
government,  to  establish  a  hannony  be- 
tween the  agents  of  power  and  the  new 
system.  In  the  administrative  branch, 
out  of  86  prefects,  76  were  removed;  196 
subprefectB,  out  of  277 :  in  the  military, 
65  general  officers,  out  of  75,  were  chang- 
ed ;  65  colonels  removed,  and  nearly  all 
the  governors  of  fortresses :  in  the  leeal, 
74  procureun  were  dismissed.  The  ror- 
ei^  relations  of  the  new  dynasty  next  re- 
quired attention :  special  missions  were 
sent  to  the  difiTerent  courts  of  Europe,  and 
were  favorably  received  by  all  except 
Russia.  Security  against  foreign  invasion , 
and  the  preservation  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, were  provided  for  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  guard,  and  the  increase 
of  the  army.  (For  the  trial  of  the  inini»- 
ten,  the  riots  attending  it,  and  farther  de- 
tails on  the  history  of  France,  see  ^^Ippen- 
dtf  to  the  concludmff  volume  of  this  work.) 
Peyronnet  (q.  v.),  Chantelauze,  Guemon 
de  Ranville  and  Polignac  (q.  v.\,  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisoument  for  lire,  with  the 
additional  penalQr  of  civil  death,  in  the 


case  of  Pofignae.    Nor.  9,  the  _ 

vras  chanced,  and  Laffitte  became  proia- 
dent  of  Uie  councii  and  niinisler  <^ 
finance,  who  was  saoceeded  in  this  post 
by  Casinur-Penier  (see  Parriar'L  March 
14, 1831. 

Louis,  the  haron,  fbrmeily  more  known 
as  the  abU  LoumSj  a  French  Htafeeman, 
was  bom  at  Toul,  in  1755,  and,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  was  connected 
with  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  showed 
himself  fiivorable  to  the  new  principles^ 
and,  in  1790,  assisted  the  bishop  of  Autun 
(Talleyrand)  in  celebrating  mass  on  the 
Champ  de  Man.  On  the  overthrow  of 
royalty,  he  retired  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire.  During  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, he  held  several  inferior  posts  in  the 
departments  of  war  and  finance,  and,  in 
1814,  was  made  minister  of  finance  by 
Louis  XVIII,  whom  he  followed  to  Ghent. 
After  the  second  restoration,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  until 
1818,  when  he  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  financial  department,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1819,  m  conse<}uence 
of  the  arbitnuy  tendencvof  the  ministerial 

Eolicy  at  that  time.  After  this  retirement, 
e  voted,  in  the  chamber  of  the  deputies^ 
with  the  liberal  side  of  the  house  ^c6U 
gauchey  M.  Louis  was  the  first  minister 
of  finance  under  the  new  ffovemment,  in 
1890,  but  was  succeeded  (Nov.  3)  by  Laf- 
fitte. (q.  V.)  M.  Louis  is  largely  engaged 
'  in  the  wine  trade,  and  has  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  by  successful  commercial 
operations.  Of  a  cool  temperament,  his 
moderation  has  never  permitted  him  to 
ioin  in  the  extremes  of  any  party ;  but  his 
honesty,  information  and  good  sense  seem 
to  have  acquired  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  all. 

Louis,  St.;  the  chief  town  of  Missouri, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  18 
miles,  by  water,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri,  and  14  above  that  of  the  Mara- 
mec,  SO  below  that  of  the  Illinois,  200  above 
that  of  the  Ohio,  1180  above  New  Or- 
leans, about  1100  below  the  faUs  of  St. 
Anthony,  897  from  Washington ;  Ion.  8Sf^ 
30^  W.;  lat  38*>  ae'  N.:  population,  in 
1810, 1600 ;  in  1890,  4596 ;  in  1830,  5852. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  elevated, 
pltjasant  and  healthy.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  rises  gradually  torn  die 
first  to  the  second  bank.  Tmee  atreeta 
nm  paraUel  with  the  river,  and  are  inter- 
sected bv  a  number  of  othera  at  right  an- 
gles. The  town  extends  along  the  river 
about  two  miles.  The  second  bank  is 
about  40  feet  higher  than  iUe  pbun  on 
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TiMdi  the  town  is  ehiflfisr  biiit»  and  affordi 
a  §a^  riew  of  the  town  and  river.  On 
tluB  bank  atan'd  the  fortificationa  erectedi 
in  early  timea,  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Hie  «>wn  conCaina  several  houses  or  pub- 
lic wofahifi,  among  which  is  a  Catnohc 
cadMdral,  and  a  theatre.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  are  built 
of  stone,  and  whitewashed.  Most  of 
them  are  furnished  with  a  large  garden. — 
Sl  Louis  was  first  established  in  1764.  It 
ia,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  rapid  improve- 
ment, fiist  increasing  in  population  and 
trade.  Its  situation  is  advantageous  and 
interesting,  being  more  central,  with  re- 
gard to  uie  whole  territory  belonging  to 
tlie  U.  Ststes,  than  any  other  considerable 
town ;  and,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the 
three  great  rivers,  Miasisnppi,  Missouri 
and  Ulinois,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
end  possessing  unrivalled  &cilities  for  an 
extensive  trade,  it  will  probably  become  a 
iai^  city,  and  be  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce.  The  country  around  and 
west  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  distance  of  15 
miles,  is  an  extended  prairie,  of  a  very  lux- 
uriant aoil..  (For  the  college,  see  MUtowL) 

Louisa,  Augusta  WiLHJKL|fiKrA  Aha- 
UA,  queen  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Charles^ 
duke  of  Mecklenbunr-Strelitz,  was  bora 
March  10,  1776,  at  Hanover,  where  her 
father  was  commandant  When  six  years 
ok),  she  k)st  her  mother;  and  her  grand- 
mother, at  Darmstadt,  took  charge  of  her 
education.  In  1798,  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  then  prince  roval,  saW  her  at 
Frankfcrt,  when  she  and  her  sister  were 
presented  to  his  iiither.  The  prince  was 
immediately  struck  with  her  uncommon 
beauty,  and  was  soon  after  betrothed  to 
her.  Prince  Louis,  of  Prussia,  was  be- 
trothed, on  the  same  day,  to  her  sister,  the 
prraent  duchess  of  Cumberland.  Dec.  24, 
1793,  the  princess  Louisa  was  married  to 
the  crown-prince  at  Berlin,  and,  when  her 
husband  ascended  the  thrcMae,  Nov.  16| 
1797,  she  became,  in  her  exalted  station, 
tlie  model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen, 
who  alleviated  miseiy  wherever  she  coukl, 
and  promoted  merit  In  1806,  when 
Pruana  was  suffering  severely  under  the 
burdens  of  war,  this  princess  became  still 
more  popular:  indeed,  her  beauty  and 
grace,  her  benevolent  and  pure  character, 
her  sufferings  and  her  fortitude,  rendered 
her  an  obj^  ahnost  of  adoration.  She 
died  m  1810. 

LouisBUBe;  capital  of  Cape  Breton; 
atualed  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  island;  k>n.  59°  56^  W.; 
laL4SPS4fN.  Its  streets  are  regular  and 
broad,  eoanstiDg,  fcnr  the  most  part,  of 
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stone  hooses^  with  a  ]aa»  parade  at  a  littls 
distance  fiom  the  citade],  the  inside  of 
which  is  a  fine  square,  near  200  feet  every 
way.  The  town  is  half  an  EngUsh  mile 
in  length,  and  two  in  circuit  .  The  har- 
bor is  excellent,  and  m  more  than  half  an 
English  mile  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  six  miles  m  length,  &om  north- 
east to  south-west  The  principal  trade 
of  Louisburg  is  the  cod  fishery.  It  was 
taken  fi^m  the  French  by  the  English 
fleet,  under  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  the 
American  forces,  commanded  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperel,  in  the  year  17^  but  af- 
terwards restoi^  to  France,  bv  the  treaty 
of  Aix-larChapelle,  in  1748.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  under  the  command 
ofadmiralBoscawen.and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Amherst,  in  July,  1758,  and  its  &rti- 
fications  have  been  since  demolished. 

Louis  d'or  ;  a  French  gold  coin,  which 
received  its  name  from  Louis  XIII,  who 
first  coined  it  in  1641.  (See  the  article 
Coins.)    The  value  of  the  LouU  is  there 

S'ven  at  $iJ35,  Louis  XIII  coined, 
lewise,  a  piece  of  silver  money,  called 
lows  hUmc^  also  e^uSj  and,  among  us, 
Drench  erotons. 

Louisiana  Territory.  The  French, 
when  in  poasession  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  continent  of  North  America,  seem  to 
have  applied  this  name,  in  a  vague  man- 
ner, to  ail  the  territories  claimed  by  them 
south  snd  west  of  Canada.  In  this  sense, 
it  must  be  considered  as  coextensive  with 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Allegbaniea,  and  stretching 
westerly  an  unknown  and  indefinite  ex- 
tent to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  the 
then  unexplored  wilds  of  the  interior. 
By  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  made  tlie 
MisBissippi  the  boundary  between  the 
English  and  French  colonies,  the  name 
was  limited  to  the  part  of  the  valley  west 
of  the  river,  but  still  of  an  unsettled  extent 
westward.  This  region  was  purchased 
of  France  by  the  U.  States,  by  which  it 
has  been  explored,  and  formed  into  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the 
territoriesof  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  We 
shall  here  give  a  general  account  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  this  great  region, 
and  of  its  history,  referring,  fbr  local  details, 
to  the  separate  heads  jbove  mentioned. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  colonize, 
if  not  to  discover,  Florida,  the  western 
limits  of  which  were  by  no  means  accu- 
rately fixed ;  and  De  Soto  (q.  v.)  was 
probably  the  first  white  man  who  saw  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  crossed  in  one  of 
hk  expeditions,  not  &r  fi^m  the  influx  of 
the  Red  river.    In  1673^  a  French  miS" 
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flionarj,  Marqaede  (q.  ▼•)»  with  JoKettay  a 
citizen  of  Qiidiec,  croawd  the  oountiy 


^m  lake  Michigan  to  the  Mimiwwppi, 
wfaieh  they  descended  to  the  mouth  or  the 
Aikanaafc  QooReeualda  Foyagei (Paris, 
1681),  publiBfaed  by  Therenot,  ae  a  sup- 
plement to  his  collection. — Six  yean  later, 
be  la  Salle  (q.  v.),  commander  of  a  ibfton 
lake  Ontsrio,  set  out  to  explore  the  coun- 
OT,  having  in  company  iiLther  Hennepin, 
lliey  jpaaaed  the  winter  on  the  Illinois,  and 
LaSiuIe  returned  to  Canada  to  procure 
supplies,  leavinff  the  missionaiy  with 
ordera  to  ascend  the  Misaisaippi  to  its 
sources.  In  the  spring  of  1680,  Henne- 
pin accordingly  descended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  ioUowed  up  its  course  to  the 
falls  of  Sl  Anthony^  and,  on  his  return  to 
France,  published  an  account  of  his  trav- 
els, in  which  he  called  the  region  Lftuina- 
no,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Henne- 
pin.) The  first  attempts  at  the  coloniza- 
tion of  this  region  were  not  made  till  1699, 
when  an  exp^tion  sailed  fix>m  Rocbeibrt, 
under  the  command  of  Lemoine  d'lbber- 
ville,  a  Canadian  naval  officer  of  reputa- 
tion, who  was  the  first  to  enter  tlje  Missis- 
sippi by  sea,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
or  the  first  colony  at  Biloxi.  The  Span- 
iaids,  who  had  not  lone  before  established 
a  settlement  at  Pensacola,  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  this  country,  which 
they  claimed  to  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  Mexico,  by  the  French,  but  were 
not  able  to  prevent  their  occupying  a  new 
poet  on  Mobile  river,  in  1702.  The 
French  had  kept  up  a  communication  be- 
tween their  colonies  in  Canada  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  had  been  active  in  exploring 
the  country,  principally  on  the  river  and 
to  the  esst  of  it  In  1713,  a  census  of  the 
latter  colony  gave  a  population  of  400. 
In  the  year  17152,  Antome  de  Crozat,  who 
had  amassed  a  formne  of  40,000,000  livres 
in  the  India  trade,  purehased  a  grant  of 
this  country,  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
commerce  for  16  years.  Disappointed  in 
his  speculations,  Crozat  gave  up  the  grant 
in  1717,  and  the  Mississippi  commercial 
company  obtained  it.  A  new  government 
was  formed,  consisting  of  a  governor,  in- 
tendant  and  royal  council,  and  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  individuals.  New  Or- 
leans was  founded,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco was  introduced,  and  minere  were 
sent  to  work  the  mines  near  St  Louis; 
but,  in  1731,  the  company  gave  up  the 
country  to  the  crown.  The  early  hostili- 
tite  of  the  French  with  the  Spanish  and . 
English  colonistB,  and  with  the  different  na- 
tive tribes,  it  is  not  onr  intention  to  relate. 
(See   JVbfeftez.)     The   struggle   of   tly 


Fvench  and  Ktwdish  power  io  Nmdi 
America,  finom  1^4,  is  a  aabieGt  of  more 
interest  The  French  had  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  more  centnd  parts  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  MiasisappL  Kaa- 
kaskia,  Cahokia,  Ymcennes^  St  Oeoevievei 
the  postof  AikansBS,  Nachitoches  on  Red 
river,  Natchez  on  die  Mississippi,  were 
rallying-points  of  the  rural  populadon  in 
this  immense  region,  who  had  adopted, 
in  some  degree,  the  mannen  of  the  In- 
dian huntera,  while  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  had  become  places  of  considerable 
commerce.  The  French  claimed  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghaniea,  and  had 
established  a  chain  of  communicationt 
from  New  Orieans  to  Quebec,  which  they^ 
meditated  to  sirenethen  by  a  line  of  fbrU- 
fied  posts.  The  JGnglish,  who  claimed 
the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  found  themselves  thus  exposed 
to  be  shut  in  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  French  occupied  and 
fortified  the  important  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio,  to  which  tney  gave  the  name 
of  fort  da  Qtieme.  The  English  geueni 
Braddock  failed  in  his  attack  on  this  poet, 
but  the  war  terminated  in  the  complete 
humiliation  of  France,  who,  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  was  obliged  to  cede  Canada,  and 
all  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  England.  The  preceding  year  (Novem- 
ber, 1/62),  she  had  ceded  all  her  posses- 
sions west  of  that  river,  with  the  island  of 
Orieans,  to  Spain,  and  the  name  of  Louu- 
iama  now  became  limited  to  this  pert  of  the 
valley.  In  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, Spain  ccmquered  Florida  fix>m  the 
English,  and,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  that 
province  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  while 
aU  the  country  between  Florida  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  ocean  and  the  Mis- 
sisBippi,  was  acknowledged  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  (See  t/nOeS  SiaUsy  Keniuehf^ 
Tamesseej  (mo,  &c.)  The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  soon  became  a  source  of 
difficulty  between  Spain  and  the  U.  States. 
After  much  delay,  the  treaty  of  1795  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by 
which  a  line  of  boundaiy  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  secur- 
ed to  the  U.  States.  In  1798,  the  Spanish 
posts,  to  die  north  of  3P,  were  evacuated, 
but  Spanish  ships  committed  depreda- 
tions on  the  American  commerce,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  the  navigation  of  the  Mia* 
sissippi,  and  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orieans,  which  had  been  secured  by  trea- 
tiesL  A  force  veas  accordingly  prepared 
on  the  Ohio,  by  the  government  of  the 
U.  States,  in  1799,  intended  to  descend  the 
MiBsiBBippi  and  seize  New  Orleans.    A 
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chanse  of  adminiscntioii  was  followed  by 
tiie  dMbimdmg  of  these  troops,  but  repre- 
sentBtions  were  made  to  Spain  agamst  the 
TiolatioD  of  the  treaty,  with  a  demand  of 
redress,  which  was  answered  by  the 
deGlai;ation  that  Louisiana  had  been  ceded 
to  France.  The  French  force  destined 
ibr  the  occupation  of  the  country  was 
blockaded  in  the  Dutch  ports  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  first  consul  ceded  Louisiana 
I  lotbeU.Statesforthe  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
by  a  tieanr  dated  April  13,  1803.  (See 
the  secret  history  of  this  treaty  in  the  Hu- 
leire  de  la  Louinaney  by  Bam-Marbois, 
Paris,  1829.)  The  countir  passed  peace- 
ablv  into  d^e  possession  of  the  U.  States, 
and  measures  were  immediately  taken  ibr 
organizing  its  government,  and  examining 
its  unknown  regions.  It  was  divided  into 
the  territorial  governments  of  Orleans, 
which,  in  1812,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana  (see  Louisiana^  State 
of\  and  of  Louisiana,  afterwards  changed 
to  JURswovri,  (See  Misscwi  StaUy  and 
Missouri  Thritory.)  The  first  national 
expedition  was  planned  by  president  Jef- 
fersoUf  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
captain  Lewis  (q.y.)and  lieutenant  Clarke 
(afterwards  governor  of  Missouri),  with 
instructions  to  ascend  the  Missouri,  cross 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  descend,  by  the 
Columbia,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
began  the  longest  river  voyage  since  the 
time  of  Orellana,  May  14, 1804.  Havmg 
wintered  at  fort  Mandan,  they  continued 
their  ▼oyace  next  spring,  and,  ailer  a 
coune  otiSiOO  miles,  arrived  at  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Missouri.  FiHy  days 
were  occupied  in  crossing  the  mountains 
by  a  difiicult  road ;  but  shorter  and  more 
easy  passages  have  since  been  discovered. 
Descending  die  Columbia  to  its  mouth, 
they  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4134  miles  from  their  starting- 
point.  They  returned  by  a  somewhat 
shorter  route  of  3550  miles,  having  t)eeu 
the  fiffst  who  had  crossed  tlie  North 
American  continent,  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific.  (See  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri^ 
Philadelphia,  1814.)  About  the  same  time, 
lieutenant  (afterwards  major)  Pike  was 
sent  to  eimlore  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
0ip(»,  and,  on  his  return  from  that  expe- 
dition, to  survey  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  AUssissipfH, 
and  examine  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers.  Having  arrived  at  the 
bead  of  the  former,  and  sufiered  much 
fiom  cold  and  hunser,  on  account  of  the 
elovatod  ntuation  oftfae  country,  he  reach- 


ed a  large  river,  which  he  auppoeed  to  be 
the  Red  river,  but  which  proved  to  be  the 
Del  Norte.  He  had  unconsciously  entered 
the  Spanish  territories  with  his  party, 
when  they  were  arrested  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers, and  carried,  almost  without  clothing, 
to  Santa  F^,  but  were  afterwards  set  at 
hberty,  and  returned  to  Nachitoches.  ( See 
I^e's  JE^pediifitm  to  (^  Sources  of^  Mii- 
sissippij  Philadelphia,  1810.)  In  1819,  the 
federal  government  organized  a  new  ex- 
pedition, of  a  military  and  scientific  na- 
ture, to  examine  more  carefully,'  with  a 
view  to  colonization  and  defensive  estab- 
lishments, the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  It  was  commanded  by  major 
Long,  and  a  narrative  of  it  has  been  writ- 
ten by  doctor  James,  botanist  to  the  expe- 
dition. The  party  embarked  at  fittsbuiv, 
in  a  steam-boat,  and  reached  the  moutli 
'of  the  Platte  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Haviuff  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  they  resumed  their  route  in 
June,  1820,  and  crossed  the  great  sandy 
desert  which  extends,  in  a  gentle  slofie, 
neariy  400  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  neariy  500  miles  finom 
north  to  south.  Its  surface  is  flurowed 
by  ravines,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  in 
which  are  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  the 
elevated  surface  of  the  desert,  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  thickly  set  vrith  the 
spiny  cactus,  or  prickly  pear.  Proceeding 
southwardly,  they  descended  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  returned  with  large  collectioDs  of 
skins  of  rare  anunals,  some  thousand  pre- 
seiyed  insects,  and  an  herbal  of  400  or  500 
'  new  plants.  (See  Jkcount  of  an  Eamedi- 
Hon  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  PhiladeJphio, 
1828.)  Another  expedition,  under  general 
(now  governor)  Cass,  proceeded  to  explore 
the  British  frontiers  about  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi.  Schoolcraft  was  the  his- 
torian of  this  expedition.  (TVaoela  to  the 
SoiArces  of  the  Miseissippij  in  1820,  Albany, 
182J.)  To  complete  the  survejr  of  tho 
frontier,  major  Long  was  sent,  in  1823, 
with  Mr.  Keating,  to  ascend  the  St.  Peter's, 
a  considerable  river  which  falls  into  tlie 
Mississippi.  They  traced  the  river  to  its 
source  (375  miles),  and,  proceedinff  noith- 
ward,  reached  the  Red  nver,  whicn  flows 
into  lake  Winnipec.  (See  JVomrfwe  of  tt« 
Second  ExpedUion  to  St.  Petals  JRtrer, 
Lake  Jfimi^pec,  &c.,  hy  ffUliam  H.  Keai- 
tfuf.)  This  completed  the  general  survey 
of  this  immense  region.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  setded  by  the  convention 
of  1818  with  Great  Britain,  on  a  Hoe 
dravm  in  4SP  fix>m  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rockv mountains:  the  southeni,  by 
the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spaioi  is  fiom  the 
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Sabine  lirer,  in  aS^  N.,  to  the  Red  rhrer ; 
then  along  that  river  to  lOO**  W.,  thence 
directly  north  to  the  Afkansas,  which  it 
foUowB  to  4SP  Na,  and  thence,  in  that  par- 
allel, to  the  South  sea.  The  statea  of 
Louiaiana  and  Miflsouri,  and  the  tenitoiy 
of  the  Arkansas  (q.  v,),  have  already  been 
set  oE,  and  are  occupied  with  a  thin,  but 
active  and  rapidly  inereasiug  population. 
The  great  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of 
this  vast  region,  and  its  almost  unparallel- 
ed dualities  of  communication,  open  a  wide 
prospect  to  the  prosperous,  free  and  happy 
communities  that  are  springing  up  in  its 
bosom.  The  territory  west  of  .the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  U. 
States  rather  by  priority  of  discovery  than 
as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  will  be 
described  underthe  head  of  Oregon.  Beside 
the  works  already  mentioned,  consult  Char- 
levoix's Descriptumde  laJ>/o%a>eUe  France ; 
Je^rson's  Accovmi  of  Louiiiana  ;  Stod- 
dard'b  Sketches  of  L&umana;  and  Flint's  in- 
teresting work,  Qeographf  and  Htatary  of 
the  Misnstippi  VaJJUy  (Clnciniuiti,  1828.) 

Idndsiaiui;  one  of  the  U.  States,  form- 
ed in  1812.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Ar- 
kansas territory,  east  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
sisnppi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastern  boundary  line  is  formed  by  the 
river  Mississippi,  from  lat  33^  to  aP  N. ; 
thence,  by  the  parallel  of  81%  to  Pearl 
river;  thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth. 
The  eulf  of  Mexico  forms  the  southern 
boundary,  and  Sabine  river  the  western, 
from  its  mouth  to  lat  32?  N, ;  thence  the 
boundary  line  proceeds  due  north  to  lat 
33°,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi; 
Ion.  89°  to  94° S'  W.;  lat 29°  to 33° N. ; 
240  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
210  broad;  square  miles,  48,220,  or 
31,463,000  acres:  population,  in  1820, 
153,407;  slaves,  09,064 :  in  1830,214,69a 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississipp], 
Red,  Ouachitta,  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine, 
Calcasiu,  Mermentau,  Vermilion,  Atchaf- 
alaya,  Teche,  Pearl,  Amite  and  Iberville. 
The  lamst  lakes  are  Pontchartrain,  Mau- 
repas,  Bon;ne,  Ghetimaches,  Mermentau, 
Calca^u,  Sabine,  Bistineau,  Bodcau  and 
Ocittahoola.  All  the  southern  part  of  this 
state  is  a  vast  alluvial  tract  of  low  cham- 
paign country,  extending  from  lake  Borgne 
to  Sabine  river,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Baton  Rouge  and  Red  river;  about 
250  miles  long,  and  from  70  to  140  wide. 
This  extensive  tract  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  bays,  creeks  and  lakes, 
dividing  the  country  into  a  great  number 
of  iaiande.  The  country  abmit  the  Belize 
is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  emend  with  a  species  of  coarw  reeds, 


fifom  lour  to  fiv«  feet  high.    Nothing 
be  more  dreaiy  than  a  proneet  from 
ship's  mast,  while  posainff  this  io 

A  large  extent  of  country  in  this 


state  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  ] 
sippi.  According  to  Mr.  Darby,  the  aye- 
ragB  width  of  overflowed  lands  above  Red 
river,  fixnn  lat  31°  to  33^  N.,  may  be  as- 
sumed at  20  miles,  equal  to  2770  square 
miles.  Below  lat  31°  to  the  efflux  of  the 
Lafourche,  about  80  miles  in  extent,  the 
inundation  is  about  40  miles  in  width, 
equal  to  3200  square  nules.  All  the  coun- 
try below  the  efflux  of  the  Lafourche  is 
liable  to  be  inundated,  equal  to  2370  square 
miles.  From  this  calculation,  it  appears 
that  8340  square  miles  are  liable  to  be  in- 
undated by  the  overflowing  of  the  Misas- 
sippi ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  2550  squaro 
miles  for  the  inundated  lands  on  Red  riv- 
er, the  whole  surface  of  the  state  liable  to 
inundation,  will  amount  to  10,890  square 
nules.  Of  this  extent,  not  one  half  is  ac- 
tually covered  annually  vrith  water.  The 
immediate  banks  of  all  the  streams  aro 
seldom,  and  many  of  them  never,  inundat- 
ed ;  and  they  anonl  strips  of  rich,  tiUable 
land,  fit)m  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  country  between  the  Missis- 
sippi,  Iberville  and  rearl  rivers  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  state.  The  southern 
half  is  a  level  country,  yet  highly  product- 
ive in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com  and  indigo. 
The  northern  part  presents  an  undulating 
sOrflice,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  jel- 
low  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  sassanns, 
magnolia  and  poplar.  The  district  of 
New  Feliciana  has  been  considered,  by 
some,  as  the  garden  of  Louisiana.  The 
south-western  part  of  the  state,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas, 
consists  moedy  of  extensive  prairies. 
Some  of  tiiese  prairies  are  detached,  but 
the  lines  of  woods  between  them  are  gen- 
erally very  iuutow,  and  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as'  forming  one  immense  meadow. 
A  large  portion  of  these  tracts  are  barren, 
but  some  parts,  particularly  that  bordering 
on  the  Tcche,  are  very  fertile,  and  contain 
flourishing  settlements.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  the  prairie  lands  in  the  state, 
including  the  swamps  along  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  constitute  one  fifUi  of  its  whole 
surfiuse.  The  country  on  both  ades  of 
Red  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  limits  of 
the  state,  is  intersected  with  lakes,  which 
are  more  than  40  in  number,  and  all  com- 
municate with  the  river.  The  bottoms  on 
the  river  are  finom  one  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and  of  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  timber  on 
the  bottoms  is  wiUow,  ootton-wood,  hon 
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«^4ocaiti  nswiMw  and  bu^eve;  on  the 
ndi  upluiai^  ranyCiieiiiiiber,  aflo,  hickoiy, 
nuilbeny,  bbck  walnut,  with  abundance 
of  grap^-iFinea;  upon  the  second-rate,  or 
nndy  uplanda,  whhe,  pitch  and  yeliow 
piAeai  azkd  ▼arioua  kinds  of  oak. — ^The  cli- 
mate of  Louisiana  is  as  cold  as  that  of  the 
Atlantic  states  about  two  degrees  further 
north.  The  orange  ceases  at  about  90°, 
the  sugar-cane  at  3P.  Sugar  and  rice 
are  the  staples  of  the  state  in  general  south 
of  30°,  ana  cotton  north  of  that  parallel ; 
the  tatter,  however,  is  extensively  culci- 
valed  in  every  part  of  the  state.  Amoug 
the  fruits  are  the  apple  in  the  northern 
parts,  the  peach,  and  several  species  of 
^  (^  ▼•)»  the  orange,  the  pomegruiate 
and  grape.  The  olive-tree  is  found,  and 
the  Provencals,  who  were  setded  in  Lou- 
isiana, affinned  that  the  oil  was  as  good 
as  that  of  their  native  country.  Indigo 
was  formerly  much  cultivated,  but  has 
been,  of  late,  in  a  great  measure  abandon- 
ed. The  rice  is  remarkably  good,  and 
vielda  abundandy.  Some  attendon  has 
lately  been  paid  to  the  culdvation  of  the 
tea  plant;  and  the  finest  tobacco  is  raised, 
but  is  not  so  profitable  as  suflar  and  cot- 
ton. The  kinds  of  cotton  cmtivated  are 
Louisiana,  ffreen  seed,  or  Tennessee,  and, 
recendy,  Mexican  cotton.  The  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  1828  was  87,965  hhds. ; 
of  molasses,  39,874  hhds.:  in  1829,  die 
sugar  made  was  48,238  hhds. ;  and,  as  there 
are  40  gallons  of  molasses  to  each  hogs- 
head of  sugar,  the  hogsheads  of  molasses 
must  have  been  somewhat  less  than  half 
as  numerous.  The  tobacco  exported,  firom 
Oct.  1, 1827,  to  Oct.  1, 1830,  was,  for  die 
first  12  mondis,  35,111  hhds. ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, 25,491 ;  for  die  diird,  28,028.  The 
balea  of  couon  exported  in  the  same  peri- 
ods wet«  304,848, 267,949, 351,890.  The 
total  of  exuorts  of  the  state,  in  1829,  was 
112,386,060.  The  value  ofimportB,  for  die 
Hune  time,  was  $6,857,209  -,  amount  of  ton- 
nage, 51,903,  of  which  17,000  was  steam- 
boat tonnage.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleuis,  firom  Oct  1, 1829,  to  Oct  1, 
1830,  were  286  ships,  445  brig8,366  scboon- 
eiB,  33  sloops,  7788team-boat8,— total,  1898. 
(For  an  account  of  the  canals,  see  Inland 
Abwotion.)  The  U.  States  granted  the 
Mate  46,060  acres  of  land  lor  a  college,  and 
one  thirty-sixth  of  each  township,  or 
873,000  acres,  fiir  schools.  There  are  col- 
l^ns  at  New  Orleans  and  Jackson.  In 
\Wy  the  l^nslature  made  a  grant  to  each 
parish  of  $UfiSH  to  every  voter,  to  be  i^ 
plied  to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  m 
cooseauence  of  which  nearly  $40,000  are 
•onuaUy  applied  lor  this  purpoae.    The 


Catholw  is  the  pradominant  relicioii  of 
Louisiana:  there  are  a  few  BaptisCi  and 
MethodistsL  According  to  returns  fixr 
1828,  the  milida  amoimted  to  12,^4  men. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  state  are  New 
Orieans  (q.  v.),  Donaldson  or  Donaldson- 
ville  (the  seat  of  ffovenunent]^  Nachito- 
ches,  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Opelou- 
sas,  Galveztown,  &c.  The  consatuUon 
differs  litde  finom  those  of  die  other  states 
(see  Conttihdioni);  but  the  law  is  not  the 
common  law  which  prevails  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  except  so  &r  as  its  provis- 
ions have  bleen  introduced  by  statute. 
The  civil  law,  which  prevailed  under  the 
French  dominion,  has  been  retained  in  its 
principal  features.  (See,  below,  Loiiit- 
lono.  Code  of.)  The  present  white  inhab- 
itants of  Louisiana  are  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards,  French  and  Ansio-Amer- 
icans,  or  emigrants  fix)m  the  other  states, 
or  fix>m  the  Spsnish  colonies.  The  char- 
acter of  such  a  mixed  population,  scattereil 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  roust,  of 
course,  he  various.  The  English  lan- 
guage and  the  Anglo-American  institu- 
tions are,  however,  assuming  the  predom- 
inance. The  eariy  histoiy  of  the  state 
will  be  found  in  the  precedmff  article.  In 
1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans,  naving  been 
found  to  contain  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
under  the  name  of  Jjouuiana.  Jan.  8, 
1815,  the  attack  of  the  English  on  New 
Orleans  was  repulsed  by  general  Jackson. 
(See  JVho  Orleans.) 

Louisiana^  Code  of.  Most  of  the  U. 
States,  even  those  which  were  formerly 
colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  have  adopt 
ed  the  common  law  of  England,  as  the 
basis  of  their  municipal  law.  The  stato 
of  Louisiana,  however,  has  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  civil  jurisprudence  which 
it  derived  firom  the  continent  of  Europe, 
though,  in  criminal  matters,  the  English 
jurisprudence  has  been  followed.  The 
custom  of  Paris,  which  the  colonists 
brought  with  them,  as  the  law  of  the  new 
colony,  was  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
France  in  1510,  and  enlarged  and  amend- 
ed in  1580.  The  deficiencies  of  the  cus- 
tomaiT  law,  both  in  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony,  were  supplied  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Lou- 
isiana was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1762,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  this 
latter  power  in  1769^  when  the  Spanish 
law  was  introduced.  The  neat  body  of 
this  law,  called  the  SieU  Partidas^  was 
compiled  as  early  as  1263.  The  Reeopi- 
htdon  de  CasHUoj  published  in  1567,  was 
intended  to  clear  up  the  confusion  of  th« 
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pravious  eoda%  bat  it  )eav«s  the  authorinr 
of  the  Partidiu  generally  unimpaired. 
The  cenion  of  Louisiana  to  the  U*  States 
necesBariljT  lotrodaced  the  trial  by  jury  iu 
a  modified  form,  and  the  writ  of  hcieat 
cornuij  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre- 
exiating  laws.  The  legislative  council  of 
the  territoiy  of  Orleans  borrowed  laigely 
from  the  common  law,  but  princi[Mlly 
those  forms  of  proceedings  necessaiy  to 
confer  efficient  powers  on  the  courts  or- 
flnnized  under  the  authori^  of  the  Union. 
But,  in  the  adjudication  of  suits  between 
individuals,  the  Spanish  jurisprudence 
was  die  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial 
questions.  In  1806,  the  legislative  coun- 
cil ordered  two  able  jurists  to  i»epare  a 
civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  on 
the  groundwork  of  the  civil  laws  which 
governed  the  territory.  It  was  reported 
in  1806,  and  adopted,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  supersede  the  previous  laws,  except  as 
fiir  as  those  laws  were  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions.*  The  "Digest  of  the  Civil 
Coae  now  iu  Force  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans," as  it  was  called,  though  termed  a 
code,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  thein  a  synop- 
sis of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain.  It  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  14  years,  without 
any  material  innovation.  In  1822,  Messrs. 
Derbigny,  Livingston  and  Moreau  Uslet 
were  selected  by  the  legislature  to  revise 
and  amend  the  civil  code,  and  to  add  to  it 
such  of  the  laws  still  in  force  as  were  not 
included  therein.  They  were  authorized 
to  add  a  system  of  commercial  law,  and  a 
code  of  practice.  The  code  which  they 
prepared,  havios  been  adopted,  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1824,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;" 
and  the  lesislature  resolved,  tliat,  "  from 
and  afler  tne  promulgation  of  this  code, 
the  Spanish,  Roman  and  French  laws, 
which  were  in  force  when  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  States,  and  the  acts  of 
the  legislative  council  of  the  legislature  of 
*  *he  territory  of  Orleans,  and  of  the  legis- 
.ature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  be,  and 
hereby  are,  repealed  in  every  case  for 
which  it  has  been  specially  provided  in 
this  code."  It  would  seem  that  where  the 
code  is  silent  ou  any  subject,  any  preex- 
isting law  on  that  subject,  whether  of 
Freucb  or  Spanish  ori^n,  or  of  native 
growth,  would  be  considered  as  still  in 
force.  The  new  code,  independently  of 
the  great  changes  which  it  has  introduced, 
isViuch  more  full  and  explicit  in  the  doc- 

*  Id  1819,  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  and 
authorize  the  traaslation  of  such  parts  of  the  Par- 
tida*  as  were  conceived' to  have  the  force  of  law 
ui  ihe  state,  aod  suck  a  irandatiou  was  made. 


trinal  parts  than  the  former  digest .  The 
theory  of  obligations,  particularly,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  comprising,  in  a  con- 
densed and  eveu  elegant  form,  the  most 
satisiactoiy  enunciation  of  geaml  princi- 
ples. The  jurisconsults  appear  to  hare 
profited  much  by  the  great  work  of  Toul- 
lier,  entitied  Le  i>^ol^cimZ /Vonfoit.  The 
code  contains  3552  articles,  numbered 
fiom  the  beginning  for  convenience  of 
reference.  The  most  striking  and  mate- 
rial changes  introduced  by  the  new  code, 
relate  to  the  rules  of  succession,  and  the 
enlarged  liberty  of  disposing  of  property 
by  lost  will,  by  curtaihng  the  ^citaxms 
which  must  be  reserved  for  forced  heirs. 
The  new  order  of  succession  confomia  to 
that  established  in  France  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  will  be  found  to  be  copied 
almost  precisely  from  the  118th  novel  of 
Justinian,  from  which  the  Spanish  rules 
of  descent  had  deviated  in  some  essential 
particulars. — ^The  legislature  of  Louisiana 
provided  also  for  the  formation  of  a  penal 
code,  by  an  act  passed  in  1820,.  and  in- 
trusted the  charge  of  preparing  it  to  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston.  A  plan  of  a  penal 
code  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  presented  to  tiie  legislature  in  1822. 
The  manuscript  copy  of  the  part  of  the 
code  which  had  been  prepared,  was  de- 
stroyed by  ^re  in  1824,  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  been  since  engaged  in  repairing 
the  loss,  and  completing  the  code. 

Louisville  ;  a  city  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio,  opposite  to  the  rapids  or  &lls  of 
that  river,  on  a  plain  elevated  about  70 
feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  river;  Ion.  85** 
30^  W. ;  lat  38°  3'  N.  The  soil  is  rather 
sandy,  with  a  substratum  of  rich  clay, 
fix)m  which  very  good  bricks  are  made. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out :  eight  broad 
and  straight  streets,  parallel  \vith  the  river, 
are  intersected  by  18  others,  at  right  an- 
gles, running  from  the  river  to  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  city,  which  is  about 
three  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  upwards  of  one  mile.  The  population, 
bv  the  census  of  1830,  was  estimated  at 
about  10,500 :  a  most  rapid  increase  has 
taken  place,  and  the  numbers  are  now 
(June,  1831)  estimated  at  13,000  to  14,000. 
The  public  buildings  in  Louisville  are  a 
court-house,  gaol,  ten  houses  of  pubhc 
worship,  a  poor-bouse,  city  school  and 
marine  hospital,  all  in  good  taste.  The 
private  buildings  are  mosUy  of  brick, 
without  much  ornament;  the  warehouses, 
particulariy  those  which  have  been  erect- 
ed within  one  or  two  years,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Louisville  is  the  most  conBiner- 
cial  city  in  the  west,  ocMnmaiMfmy  the 
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of  a  great  extent  of  countiy. 
ItexpoitB  tobacco,  whiskey,  cotton  bag- 
sing  and  bating,  hemp,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
hri,  and  many  other  productions  of  the 
country.  Its  imports  are  various  an4  ex- 
temive,  the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
people  whom  it  supplies  creating  a  large 
demand  for  foreign  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
upwBjrds  of  300  steam-boats,  measuring 
from  50  to  500  tons  each,  some  of  which  are 
daily  arriving  from  or  departing  for  all  parts 
of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Missisrappi. 
The  aiiivals  during  the  last  year  exceeded 
1500,  and  the  departures  were  about  the 
same  number ;  this  is  exclusive  of  keel  and 
flat  boats,  which  must  have  amounted  to 
at  least  that  ^number.  Louisville  is  the 
peat  commercial  depot  for  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary 
waters^  and  the  Mississippi  above  Natch- 
ez, the  country  lying  near  to  the  great 
lakes  resorting  to  this  city  for  many  arti- 
cles of  trade.  A  bridge  over  the  Ohio  is 
contemplated  to  be  built  at  this  place, 
which  vrili  ffive  great  facilities  to  the  in-» 
tercouise  wita  the  state  of  Indiana ;  and  a 
ndl-road  is  about  being  commenced,  to 
connect  the  trade  of  I^xington  and  the 
rich  counties  of  the  centre  of  Kentucky 
with  its  commercial  mart  The  public 
building  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  ma- 
rine hospital,  erected  from  funds  granted 
by  the  state.  It  cost  about  $40,000.  It 
is  supported  by  annual  grants  from  the 
general  marine  hospital  fund  of  the  U. 
States,  and*  from  a  tax  on  auction  sales 
within  the  city  :  this  institution  annually 
alleviates  the  distresses  of  hundreds  of 
sick  and  infirm  boatmen  and  decayed  sea- 
men. The  city  school  was  estabushed  in 
1890.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is 
three  stories  high :  in  each  story  is  a  sepa- 
rate school,  chiefly  on  the  monitorial  plan. 
It  will  accommodate  about  600  children, 
and  now  contiuns  about  400.  There  are 
several  excellent  private  schools.  A 
branch  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  was 
established  in  1817.  Louisville  has  also 
an  insurance-office,  three  daily  papers, 
and  a  weekly  price-current.  There  are. 
50  licensed  hacks  and  about  150  drays  and 
carts.  Mail-coaches  daily  arrive  from  the 
ereat  roads,  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
Mamifactures  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 
There  is  one  manufactory  of  cotton,  and 
one  of  woollen,  three  iron  fbunderies,  and 
a  steam-engine  factory,  tanneries,  &c. 
Hats,  saddles,  shoes,  &c.,  are  made.  The 
LouisviUe  and  Portland  canal  is  about  two 
miles  in  length ;  it  is  intended  for  steam- 
boats of  the  largest  class,  and  to  overcome 


a  ffdl  of  34  feet,  occanoDed  by  an  irregular 
ledge  of  lime-rock,  through  which  the  en* 
tire  bed  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part 
of  it  to  the  depth  of  13  feet,  overlaid  with 
earth.  There  is  one  guard  and  three  hfl 
locks  combined,  all  of  which  have  their 
foundation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two 
bridges ;  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with 
an  elevation  of  68  feet  to  the  top  of  th» 
parapet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  semi-elUptical,  vritib  a 
transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  semi- 
conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet;  the  two 
side  arches  are  segments  of  40  feet  span ; 
the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 
head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  wood, 
100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  feet,  in- 
tended to  open,  in  time  of  high  virater,  as 
boats  are  passing  through  the  canaL  The 
guard  lock  is  1S@  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
with  semicircular  heads  of  26  feet  in  di- 
ameter; is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high. 
The  solid  contents  of  this  lock  are 
equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks,  such 
as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New  York 
canals.  The  lift  locks  are  of  the  same 
width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet  high, 
and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  walls,  from  the  head  of 
the  guard  lock  to  the  end  of  the  outlet 
lock,  is  921  feet  There  are  three  culverts 
to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  adjacent 
lands,  the  mason  work  of  which,  when 
added  to  the  locks  and  bridge,  gives  the 
whole  amount  of  mason  woik  41,989 
perches,  equal  to  about  30  common  canal 
locks.  The  cross  section  of  the  canal  is 
200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  banks,  50  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  42  feet  high,  having  a 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  25  common  caimls. 
The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  was 
completed  and  put  in  partial  operation  on 
the  first  of  January,  1831,  finom  which 
time  up  to  June  1  of  the  same  year,  505 
boats  of  different  descriptions  passed  its 
locks.  A  bank  of  mud  at  its  mouth,  which 
could  not  be  removed  last  winter  from  the 
too  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  will  be  re- 
moved ^t  the  ensuing  period  of  low  water, 
when  the  canal  can  be  navigated  at  all 
times,  by  all  such  vessels  as  navigate  the 
Ohio.  The  Ohio,  when  the  water  is 
lowest,  is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep 
in  many  places  above  and  below  the  falls, 
and  rises  36  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
falls  opposite  to  the  city ;  and  60  feet  per- 
pendicular rises  have  oeen  known  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  by  the  U.  States,  was  made  last 
winter,  by  which  the  low  places  in  the 
river  are  to  be  improveil  so  as  to  give  four 
feet  of  water,  in  low  water^  from  its  mouth 
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to  Pitttbuig.  Thif  impffovemeiit  wiU 
much  ftcifilBte  the  intercoune  with  Lou- 
krilfe.  Louisville  has  been  allowed  by 
traTeUen  and  stzangen  to  be  one  of  the 
matest  thoroughfiures  in  the  Union.  At 
feast  50,000  paasengen  airive  here  an- 
nually from  below,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  half  that  number  pass 
through  it  descending.  Great  bodies  of 
epiignuits  from  the  east  and  north  pass 
through  it ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  the 
autumn,  to  see  the  streets  filled,  for  days 
together,  with  continued  processions  of 
moversj  as  they  are  called,  going  to  the 
^  great  west"  In  former  yean,  Louis- 
▼me  had  the  character  of  beinff  unhealthy ; 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  steam-boat 
navigation,  and  the  improved  methods  of 
living,  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  U.  States 
has  been  more  healthy:  the  year  1822,  so 
fetal  to  the  health  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  last  in  which  any 
thing  like  general  sicknesa  has  been  known 
in  this  city.  The  city  government  con- 
sists of  a  mayor  and  city  council,  chosen 
annually,  by  the  vwa  voce  vote  of  all  rea-  . 
dents,  in  their  respective  wards. 

Louse  {pediniusy  These  disaffreear 
ble  and  unseemly  insects  belong  to  the  or- 
der parasUa  (Latr.),  and  are  characteiized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  for  walking,  a 
mouth  fuinished  with  a  proboscis,  anten- 
nae as  long  as  the  thorax,  and  the  ab- 
domen depressed,  and  formed  of  several 
segments.  Almost  every  species  of  ani- 
mal is  frequented  by  its  peculiar  louse, 
sometimes  by  several  kinds :  even  man  is 
subjected  to  their  attacks.  They  breed 
with  amazing  rapidity,  several  generations 
occulting  in  a  short  period.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable to  their  increase ;  as  infimcy,  and 
that  state  of  the  system  giving  rise  to 
phthmasis,  or  the  lousy  disease.  The  hu- 
man race  is  infested  by  several  specif 
among  which  are  the  P.  kumanus  corporis, 
or  b<My  louse,  principally  occurring  in 
adults  who  neg[lect  cleanliness ;  and  the  ^. 
humanua  capitis,  or  common  louse,  most 
frequent  in  children.  Cleanliness  is  the 
best  antidote  against  these  disgusting  in- 
trudera.  The  lousy  disease,  though  now 
of  very  rare  occunence,  appeara  to  have 
been  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  the 
ancients.  Herod,  Antiochus,  Callisthenes, 
Sylla,  and  many  others,  are  said  to  have 
perished  from  this  disorder.  Some  na- 
tions consider  them  as  a  gastronomic  lux- 
ury, toad,  at  one  time,  they  were  used  in 
medicine.  Those  of  our  readere  who  vrish 
for  fUll  information  on  these  disagreeable, 
paraaitesi  will  frkid  vmgh  details  respecu 


ing  them  in  liie  worioi  of  ^h*^,  Swsnif 
mman  and  Buonanni,  who  seam  to  hftTe 
studied  their  habits  and  mannen  with 
great  assiduity. 

Loi7THERBouRe|OrLi7THxnBim%  Phil- 
ip James ;  a  landscape  painter  of  eminenoe» 
bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1740.  He  studied 
under  Tischbein,  and  afterwards  under 
Casanova,  and  displayed  creat  talents  in 
the  delineation  of  battles,  hunting-piecesy 
&c.  After  having  been  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  painting  at  PaoiB^ 
where  he  was  first  settled,  he  removed,  in 
1771,  to  London,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  decorati<nis  of  the  opeia-hoiise,  and 
also  at  Druiy-lane  theatre.  He  subee- 
quentiv  contrived  an  exhibition,  called  the 
Eidophusikonj  somewhat  on  the  nlan  of 
the  Diorama,  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  a  very  profitable  speculation.  In 
1782,  he  was  nominated  a  royal  academi- 
cian ;  and,  as  a  landscape  pamter,  he  poe- 
sessed  deserved  celebri^.  He  also  paint- 
ed some  historical  pictures,  as  the  Victoiy 
of  Lord  Howe,  ana  the  Siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes. His  character  vna  eccentric, 
and  he  was  so  far  infiituated  with  the  rev- 
eries of  animal  magnetism,  as  to  have  ac- 
companied the  impostor  Cagllostro  (q.  t.) 
to  Switaserland.  He  return^  to  England, 
and  died  near  London,  in  1813. 

LouvAiir  (Dutch,  Loeven,  Lenwtn)^  fbr- 
meriy  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  the  duchy  of  Brabant;  more  lately 
of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  at  pfee- 
ent  belonging  to  Belnum.  Louvain  is 
situated  on  the  river  Dyle,  and  a  canal 
leading  firom  this  river  to  the  Rupel,  five 
leagues  E.  N.  E.  firom  Brussels  ;  lat  5QP 
59'a6"N.;lon.4'»41'54"E.  Tbereare 
seven  churches,  five  convents,  a  magnifi- 
cent hospital,  4000  houses,  and  35^400  in- 
habitants. Jfohn  IV,  duke  of  Brabant, 
founded  the  universi^  in  1496,  to  which 
belonged  four  colleges,  a  considerabte 
libraiy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  anatom^ 
ical  theatre.  In  the  sixteenth  centuiy,it 
contained  6000  students.  Havinff  become 
extinct  during  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  restored  as  a  lyceum  (q.  v.),  and,  Oct. 
6, 1817,  again  formally  reestabhshed.  The 
number  of  students  is  580.  In  1835,  a 
philosophical  college  for  Catholic  cler- 
gymen was  fbundra,  with  the  intention 
of  raising  the  standard  of  learning  among 
the  candidates  for  holy  orden ;  but  the  cler- 
gy were  so  much  a|^iinst  it,  that  in  1890, 
when  a  Catholic  minister  was  appointed 
for  the  afiairs  of  Bekium,  the  philosoph- 
ical college  was  abolished.  Louvain  has 
great^  oontribmed  lo  nouritii  that  ifiiiit 
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of  oppQMto^  iniuch  the  Catholio  Belgiaiui 
hare  maiufeBted  towards  the  {[ovemment 
of  the  Netheiiondfl^  and  of  which  the  sep- 
antkm  of  Belgium  has  been  the  coose- 
quenoe.  In  thehegbiiing  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  when  the  city  had  200,000  mhab- 
itants,  the  woollen  manufiictures  support- 
ed 100,000  workmen,  many  of  wnom, 
after  the  insuirection  of  1378,  emigrated 
to. England,  and  founded  the  English 
woollen  manufactures.  The  most  im- 
portant article  of  industiy  is  beer,  of  which 
150,000  casks  are  exported  annual)^. 
There  are  from  10  to  Ix  lace  manu&cto- 
lies.  The  commerce  in  com  and  hops  is 
considerable.  During  the  late  revolution, 
the  inhabitants  embraced  with  ardor  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  repelled  with 
courage  (Oct.  23, 1830)  the  attacks  of  the 
Butch. 

LouvEL,  Pierre  Louis,  the  asBaRBin  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  son  of  a  Catholic  mer- 
cer, was  bom  at  Versailles  in  1783,  and 
senred  as  saddler  in  the  royal  stables. 
From  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  of  a 
gloomy  and  reserved  dispoeidon,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  but  industrious 
and  temperate.  He  often  clianged  his 
master,  and  oftener  his  residence.  From 
aU  circumstances,  it.  is  evident  that  he  was 
fanatical  and  eccentric  He  hated  the 
Bourtjons,  and  wished  to  extirpate  the 
family,  the  duke  of  Beny  in  particular, 
because  he  was  expected  to  continue  the 
line.  Feb.  13, 1820,  about  11  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  prince  was  con- 
ducting his  wife  from  the  opera  to  the 
carriage,  Louvel  pressed  towards  him, 
seized  him  by  the  left  shoulder,  and  stab- 
bed him  with  a  knife  in  his  right  side. 
Upon  the  first  cry  of  the  prince,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  guards  pursued  the  mur- 
derer, who  was  apprehended  and  con- 
duct^ into  the  guard-room  of  the  opera- 
house.  He  was  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  xninister  Decazes,  and  immediately 
avowedj  that,  rax  years  previous,  he  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  delivering  France 
from  the  Bourbons,  whom  be  considered 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  countiy ;  that, 
after  the  duke  of  Berrv,  he  had  intended 
to  murder  the  rest,  and,  finally,  the  king. 
His  trial  was  conducted  by  the  chamber 
of  peers.  The  investigations  continued 
three  months,  and  1520i0  wimesses  were 
examined,  in  order  to  discover  accom- 
plices. At  length  Bellart,  the  attomey- 
genenJ,  declare  in  the  indictment  (May 
m  that  none  had  been  discovered,  J  une 
5,  Louvel,  between  his  two  counsel,  was 
pkced  at  the  hw  of  the  chaml)er  of  peers, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  justice.    The  chan- 


eellor  IVAmbngry  pNtidtml  of  liie  cham- 
ber, examined  hun.  Louyel  declared  that 
no  personal  offence  bad  induced  him  to 
commit  the  murder,  but  only  an  exaspera- 
tion, created  by  the  presence  of  the  fbreigit 
troops,  as  early  as  1814 ;  that,  in .  order  to 
distract  his  thoughts,  he  had  travelled,  and 
visited  the  island  of  Elba,  but,  in  that 
place,  had  no  conference  with  Napolecb 
or  his  attendants;  that,  after  Napoleon's 
return  firom  Elba,  he  was  taken  mto  ser- 
vice as  saddler  in  the  imperial  stables,  and, 
hence,  had  obtained  this  station  in  the 
royal  stables.  No  political  party,  no  indi- 
vidual, had  persuaded  him  to  conunit  this 
act.  He  had  read  no  nevrapapers  nor 
pampiflets.  He  admitted  that  Lis  deed 
was  a  horrible  crime ;  but  stated  that  he  had 
determined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  France. 
Louvel's  defenders  alleged  a  monomania^ 
or  an  insanity  consisting  in  a  fixed  idea, 
and  appealed,  to  the  dymff  request  of  the 
prince  for  the  pardon  of  his  murderer. 
Louvel  then  read  his  defence.  The  hiffh 
court  of  justice  condemned  him  to  deau. 
After  a  long  delay,  he  admitted  the  visit 
of  a  clergyman,  but,  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution ^uly  7, 1820),  paid  no  attention 
to  his  words,  directing  his  eyes  over  the 
multitude,  which  wimessed  bis  execution 
in  silence. — See  Maurice  M^jan^  IKaL  du 
Proc^4  de  LouveL  OMOMtn,  &c.  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1820). 

LouvE&TURE.  (See  ToustauU-Linwer' 
tvre,) 

LouvsT  DE  CouvRAT,  John  Baptist;  a 
French  advocate,  distinguished  as  an  actor 
in  the  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  political  commotions,  he  joined  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  displayed  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  royalty  and  nobility.  He  publish- 
ed a  romance,  entitied  EmUie  de  Vamwnty 
oti  U  Divorce  nkuaaxrt  (1791),  in  support 
of  the  prevalent  opinions  relative  to  mar- 
riage, and  spoke  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly  in  fitvor  of  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  emigrant  princes.  In 
1792,  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  con- 
vention, when  he  attached  hunself  to  the 
party  of  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  witii  a  proviso,  that 
execution  should  be  delayed  till  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  denounced  by  the  terrorists, 
and  included  in  an  order  of  arrest  issued 
June  2, 1794.  Having  escaped  from  the 
capital,  he  retired  to  Caen,  with  several  of 
his  colleagues,  and  employed  himself  in 
writing  against  the  Jacobins.  He  was  de- 
clared an  outlaw;  on  which  he  fled  to 
Brittany,  and  thence  to  the  department  of 
the  Garonne*     At  length  he  separated 
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from  his  companioDS,  and  returned  to 
Pan&  where  he  kept  himeelf  concealed 
till  after  the  fall  of  RobeapieRe.  He  sub- 
sequently publiahed  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures nuring  the  time  of  his  |>roBcrip- 
tion,  entitled  SToHces  mtr  PHUtoire  d  U 
R6cU  dt  me8  P^nZt— a  work  written  in  a 
romantic  style,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  Louvet 
recoveied  his  seat  in  the  convention  in 
March,  1795^  and  he  occupied  the  presi- 
dency in  June  following.  He  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, which  he  quitted  in  May,  1797,  and 
died  at  Paris,  Aug;ust  25  of  that  year.  He 
]s  chiefly  known  in  literature  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  licentious  novel — La  Vie  du  Chev- 
dlitr  FavJUas, 

Louvois,  Francis  Michel  Letellier, 
marquis  of^  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV, 
son  of  the  chancellor  Letellier,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1641,  was  earl^  made  a  royal 
counsellor  through  the  mfluence  of  his 
fiither.  He  displayed  so  little  inclination 
for  business,  and  so  great  a  love  of  pleas- 
ure, that  his  &ther  Uireateued  to  deprive 
him  of  the  reversion  of  the  secretariship 
in  the  war  department,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  at  the  early  age  of  13. 
From  this  moment  younj^  Louvois  aban- 
doned his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  business.  After  1666, 
he  had  th^  whole  management  of  the 
ministry  of  war,  and  soon  exercised  a  des- 
potic control  over  his  master  and  over  the 
army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  de- 
cision, activity,  industiy  and  talents,  ren- 
dered him  an  able  minister ;  but  he  cannot 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  great  statesman. 
He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
human  nature;  too  lavish  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  France ;  too  much  of  a 
despot,  to  deserve  that  honorable  appella- 
tion. His  reforms  in  the  organization  of 
the  army ;  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
wars  of  his  ambitious  master,  if  they  were 
not  rather  his  own ;  and,  above  all,  his 
successes,  render  bis  administration  bril- 
liant.—See  Audouin's  Htstoin  de  VAd- 
mimttration  de  la  Churre  (Paris,  1811.) — 
But,  jusdy  appreciated,  Louvois  must  be 
cousidered  as  the  evil  ffeniusof  the  showy 
but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  While 
the  kinff  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
havinff  lormed  the  young  minister,  and  of 
directing  his  government  in  person,  eveiy 
thing  was,  in  fact,  done  by  Louvois^  and 
according  to  his  views.  The  generals 
were  all  required  to  communicate  imme- 
diatelv  with  him;  and,  althoush  Turenne 
would  not  submit  to  this  order,  yet  the 
king  showed  all  his  letters  to  his  mmister. 


and  ansvrered  them  aocordmg  to  his  sug- 
gestions. '  Bold  and  grasping  schemes, 
which  could  be  executed  only  b^  the  un- 
wearied activity  and  industry  of  Louvois, 
were  proposed  bv  him  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  himself  necessary  to  Louis,  who, 
he  was  conscious,  disliked  him  personally. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  all  claims  to  Franche-Comt^ 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (see  Louis 
XIVy  and  Fhmee),  war  was  undertaken 
(1667  and  1669)to  get  possession  of  them. 
The  war  of  1672,  a^inst  Holland,  was 
begun  at  the  instiganon  of  Louvois,  and 
would  have  been  finished  much  sooner, 
had  he  not,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Cond^  and  Tureime,  insisted  upon  occu- 
pying the  fortresses,  and  thus  given  the 
Dutch  time  to  open  their  sluices.  The 
victories  of  Turenne  (q.  y,),  in  1674  and 
1675,  were  gained  b^  a  disobedience  of 
the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war ;  but  the 
desolation  of  the  Palatinate  was  com- 
manded by  him.  The  system  of  r^iimoit, 
as  it  is  called  (see  Lows  XIV),  was  now 
adopted,  and  Louvois  took  possession  of 
Strasburg,  in  the  time  of  peace  (1680). 
On  the  death  of  Colbert  (1683),  of  whom 
be  had  been  the  enemy,  his  influence 
became  still  greater,  and  one  of  its  most 
fatal  effects  wbs  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1685X  the  dragwrnades, 
and  the  consequent  flight  of  so  many 
peaceful  and  industrious  Calvinists.  Lou- 
vois was  now  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings,  and,  on  occaaon  df  a  dispute 
vrith  the  king  about  the  size  of  a  window, 
in  which  the  latter  had  spoken  severely  to 
him,  **The  king,"  said  the  minister,  **  be- 
gins to  meddle  with  every  thing;  we 
must  give  him  somiething  to  do ;  he  shall 
have  a  war;"  and  a  pretext  was  soon 
found.  The  system  of  reunion  had  united 
the  European  powers  in  the  league  of 
Augsburg ;  ana  it  was  determined  to 
seize  on  Philipsbur^,  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Germany.  This  was  done  vrith. so 
much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the  place 
being  relieved.  The  French  arms  were 
successful,  but  disgraced  liy  the  horrid 
burnings  and  devastations  committed  by 
the  direction  of  Louvois.  The  Palatinate 
viras  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  mid- winter 
(1689).  The  war  was  conducted  with 
great  ability  by  Louvois ;  but  his  arrogance 
had  long  rendered  him  odious  to  DduIs. 
The  king's  dislike  had  been  increased  by 
the  crud  devastations  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  when  the  minister  proposed  to  him  to 
complete  the  desolation  by  the  burning  of 
Treves,  he  refbsed  his  consent  Louvois 
replied,  that,  to  spare  his  majesty^  con- 
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,  he  hid  alMdy  deepatdied  a  coa- 
h  Olden  to  that  eflfeeL  Lomi^fiUed 
tfitb  indiniatloiiy  was  prev6iited  fioni  strik- 
mg  Ids  nmualer  only  Of  the  intsiftraiiee  of 
de  Maiotenoii.  8000  after,  on 
[  himaelf  at  the  royal  council,  he 
I,  or  ftncied  he  diaooYered,  in 
the  couniBDance  and  wmda  of  the  hong, 
mailcB  of  sererity,  and  was  obliged  by 
fidntneai  to  retire  to  his  hdtel,  where  he 
died  within  half  an  hour.  Whaterer  may 
be  our  fedings  at  the  airogance,  cruelty 
and  despotisni  of  LouYois,  we  cannot  de- 
ny him  the  merit  of  having  organized  the 
bnDiant  victories  of  the  reign  of  Lou]& 

LouTRB ;  the  old  royal  palace  at  Pari& 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  splendia 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre,  completed  by  Napoleon.  The  ori- 
gin of  its  name^  and  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  oldest  part  of  it,  are  unknown. 
We  cidy  know  tnat  Philip  Augustus,,  in 
1214,  biult  a  fixt  and  a  state  prison  in  this 
place;  that  Charies  V,  during  the  yean 
ld64r--80,  added  some  embelnahments  to 
the  building,  and  brou^t  his  tibrary  and 
his  treasury  thither;  and  that  Francis  I, 
in  1588,  erected  that  part  of  the  pakce 
whidi  is  now  called  the  old  Lowrt, 
Henry  IV  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  gaOery  which  connects  the  Lou- 
vre, on  the  south  side,  with  the  Tuileries ; 
Louis  Xin  erected  the  centre ;  and  Louis 
XIV,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  phyri- 
cisn  Perranlt,  the  elegant  fi^e  towards 
te  east,  toffether  with  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  vniich,  even  now,  is  the  most 
perfect  woric  of  architecture  in  France. 
At  a  later  period,  Louis  XIV  chose  the 
palace  built  Iw  him  at  Versailles  for  his 
residence.  Alter  Napoleon  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Tuileries,  he  began  a 
second  gallery,  opposite  to  the  former,  by 
which  the  two  palaces  would  have  been 
made  to  form  a  great  whole,  with  a  lane 
quadrangular  court  in  the  centre;  oiiry 
600  foet  of  it  were  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  abdication,  and  it  has  not  since  been 
continued.  Since  the  revolution,  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  has  been  ke^  in  the 
k>wer  floor  of  the  Louvre.  Here,  also, 
the  exhibitions  of  national  industry  take 
place,  and  the  academies  hold  their  ses- 
sionSi — 2V  Aaoe  iheprmUgtqfihe  Lowortj 
formerly  meant,  in  France,  a  permission 
to  drive,  with  a  coach,  into  the  courts  of 
all  the  royal  palaces.  At  first,  this  was 
die  prerogative  of  the  princes  only ;  but, 
in  lo07,  when  a  duke,  under  the  pretence 
of  indMOsition,  rode  into  the  Louvre, 
Henry  IV  gavto  him  (and,  in  1609,  the 
dnke  of  SuQy  also)  permisBion  constantly 


to  do  so.  At  last,  during  the  minoriQr  of 
the  king  Louis  XIII,  all  the  high  officen 
of  the  crown,  and  dukea^  obtained  tLis 
privilege  fiom  Bfarr  of  Medici. 

LovAT  (Simon  Frazer),  commonly  call- 
ed knd;  a  Scottish  statesman,  bora  in 
1667.  He  was  educated  in  France, 
among  the  Jesuits,  and,  returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  entered  into  the  army, 
and,  in  1693,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Tullibardine.  After  having  com- 
mitted some  acts  of  violence  in  taking 
possession  of  his  hereditary  estate,  he  fled 
to  France,  and  gained  the  confidence  ot 
the  oM  pretender,  which  be  made  use  o^ 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  ruin 
his  personal  enemies.  He  again  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile.  and  was  liberated  only  on  condi- 
tion of  taking  religious  orders,  in  pursu- 
ance of  whidi  engagement  he  is  said  to 
have  become  a  Jesuit  In  1715^  he  a  sec- 
ond time  betrayed  the  pretender,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  government  of 
George  I  with  the  title  of  Lovat,  and  a 
pension.  He  now  led  a  quiet  lifo,  uniting 
m  his  own  person  the  contradictory  char- 
acters of  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  father  of 
a  fimiily,  a  colonel  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Hano- 
verian lord,  and  a  Jacobite  laird.  Not- 
witiifltandiny  the  fiivois  he  had  received, 
he  engaged  m  the  rebellion  id  1745 ;  and, 
after  having  displayed  bis  usual  craft  and 
audacitv,  he  was  finally  seized,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  in  April,  1747,  at 
the  age  of  80.  Notwithstanoing  his  age, 
infirmities,  and  a  conscience  supposed  to 
be  not  wholly  void  of  oflence,  he  died, 
says  Smollett,  like  a  Roman,  exclaiming, 
Ihikt  d  decorum  pro  patria  moru  A  vol- 
ume of  autobiographical  memoirB^  by  this 
resdess  and  imprincipled  politician,  was 
published  in  1797  (8vo.). 

Lovk-Feast.    (See  »^g(qt€.) 

Lovelace,  Richard,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  about  1618,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford, 
he  repaired  to  court,  entered  tbe  army 
and  became  a  captain.  He  expended  the 
whole  of  his  estate  in  the  support  of  the 
royal  cause,  and,  after  entenng  into  the 
French  service,  in  1648,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  imprisoned  until  the  kinrs 
death,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His 
condition  was,  at  this  time,  veiy  destitute, 
and  strongly  contrasted  with  Anthonj 
Wood's  gav  description  of  his  handsome 
person  and  splenmd  appearance  in  the 
outset  of  li^  He  died  m  great  poverty, 
ia  an  obscure  alley,  in  1658.  His  poems, 
which  are  light  and  elegant,  but  occasion- 
ally involved  and  ftntutic,  are  published 
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under  Ae  dtie  of  Luoaifa,  under  which  noted  forlbe  extent  of  kiwuier  power,  ifit 

name  be  coinplimeDted  MisB  Lucy  Sach-  manuftcturiDg  efttdiiiBhinenti^  and  the  ra- 

•vereU,  a  young  bdjr  to  whom  he  was  atr-  pidity  of  its  jnrowth ;  situated  at  the  iunc- 

tached,  who,  on  a  fiibe  report  of  his  death,  tion  of  the  Conconl  and  MenimacK  riv- 

married  another  perron.    Colonel  Loto-  ers;  bounded  by  the  fimner  on  the  eaat, 

lace,  who,  for  spirit  and  gallantry,  has  and  the  latter  on  the  north ;  Indian  name, 

been  compared  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  also  fVamaait ;  the  seat  of  a  tribe  of  prtofVig 

wrote  two  plays,  the  Scholar,  a  coinedy,  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philip^ 

and  the  Soldier,  a  tragedy.  war,  in  1675 ;  incoroorated  in  1826  ;  oam- 

Lover's  Lsap;  the  name  of  a  cltfl^  144  ed  from  Francis  C.  LoweU,  of  Boston, 

feet  high,  in  the  island  of  Leucadia  (q.  v.)..  who  was  distinffuished  by  his  succeisful 

Low  Countries.    (See  Netherlands.)  efforts  in  introducliQg  the  cotton  maou« 

Low  Dutch  and  High  Dutch  ;  used  facture  into  the  U.  States.    The  hydiuuUc 

improperly  for  Dutch  and  (hrman.     The  power  of  Lowell  is  produced  bv  a  canal, 

two  languages  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  a  completed  in  1823,  1^  mile  in  length,  60 

German  and  a  Dutchman  cannot  under-  feet  wide,  and  carrying  8  feet  in  depth  of 

standeachotherany  better  than  a  French-  water.    A  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 

man  and  a  German.    In  fact,  the  Dutch  Merrimack  is  forced  through  this  canal  by 

language   resembles   the  Enfflish    more  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls,  and 

than  it  does  the  German,  so  mat  a  Ger-  is  distributed  in  various   directiona,  by 

nlan  underetands  it  much  easier,  if  he  has  channels  branching  off  from  the  main 

a  knowledge  of  English.     The  reason  is,  canal,  and  discharging  into  the  Concord 

that  both,  Dutch  and  English,  are  main-  and  Merrimack  rivers.    The  entire  fall  is 

Iv  derived  from  the  Low  German.    The  90  feet,  and  the  volume  of  water  which 

frequent  confusion  of  the  terms  DuUh  the  canal  is  capaUe  of  canying,  is  esti- 

and    Oerman  probably  arises  from  the  mated  at  1250  cubic  feet  per  second,  fui^ 

circumstance,  that  the  proper  name  of  nishing  50  mill  powers  of  25  cubic  feet 

German  is  Devttrhy  and  that  of  Germa-'  per  second  each.    In  some  instances,  the 

ny,  Devtgchkmdj  and  that  the  Germans  whole  power  is  used  at  one  €»peration,  ap- 

and  Dutch  were  originally  considered  as  plied  to  wheels  of  30  feet  diameter ;  but 

one  nation  by  the  inhabitantB  of  England,  more  frequendv  the  power  is  divided  into 

(See  Dutch,  and  Loto  GemuuL)  two  distinct  falb  of  13  and  17  feet  each. 

Low  Water;  the  lowest  point  to  which  The  water  power  is  hekl  and  disposed  of 

the  tide  ebbs.    (See  the  article  THde,)  by  a  company,  holding  a  large  amount  of 

Lowell;  25  miles  N.  W.  fifom  Boston;  real  estate,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000* 

Mmt^actunng  LJaUishments  now  in  OptraHon, 

Name.  Capiul.  No.  of  Milk..  Manufaeture. 

Merrimack  co.,  $1,500,000,  5,  with  bleachmg  and  print  works.  .  printed  calicoes. 
HamUton  co.,  .  .  800,000,  3,  with  bleaching  and  print  works,  j  ^^[[""iu^^^^^ 

Appleton  CO,  ..  500,000,  2 P ""sh:^^  "' 

Lowell  CO,.  .  .  .  400,000,  2 j°««~  ^^?^  ^^t- 

Woollen  factory, i^^tl^^^cT^' 

Nhe  Works  J  erecting  by  Companies  iMiefc  hme  heen  orgmnzed, 

Suffolk  CO,   .  .  .  450,000,  2  mills, coarse  cottons.  , 

Tremont  mills,   .  500,000,  2 cottons. 

Lawrence  co,  .  1,200,000,  4  . printed  cottons. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  at  dertaken  as  soon  as  surveys  are  com- 

Lowell,  in  1831,  is  estimated  at  17,000  pleted. 

bales,  of  300  pounds  each.    Population,        L6weivdal,  Ulrich    Frederic    Wolde- 

b^  the  censt^  of  1830, 6477 ;  chdrches,  8 ;  mar,  count  of,  great  grandson  of  Frederic 

VIZ.  Congregation^  3,  Episcopal  1,  Baptist  III,  king  of  Denociark,  bom    1700,   at 

1,  Methodist  1,  Universalist  1,    Roman  Hamburg,  began  his  military  career  in 

Catholic  1 ;  2  banks.    A  charter  for  a  Poland  (1713),  became  captain  in  1714, 

rail-road    from    Boston   to  Lowell  was  and  entered  the  Danish  service,  as  a  vol- 

mnted  in  1830 ;  the  capital  for  which,  nnteer,  during  the  war  vrith  Sweden,    hi 

$600,000,  has  been  subscribed,  to  be  ua-  1716,  her  served  in  Hungary,  and  distiii- 
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at  tbe  battle  of  Peter> 
wvdeiii,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Temeswar' 
and  Beimde.  He  next  took  part  in  the 
wan  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  battles  from  1718  to  172L 
Dtiiio^  peace,  be  studied  ffuonery  and  en- 
ginemig,  and  was  made  field-marBhal 
and  inspector-general  of  the  Saxon  in- 
iantiy  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  king 
of  Pohmd.  The  death  of  this  monarch 
(1733J  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tingunhing  himself  by  his  valiant  defence 
of  Cracow.  Having  entered  the  service 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the  Crimea 
aod  Ukraine,  that  she  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  her  forces.  In  1743,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  and,  at  the  sieges  of  Menin, 
Ypres  and  Friburg,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  courage  and  skjIL  In  1745,  he  com- 
maoded  the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  in  which  he  took  an  hon- 
orable share.  Afler  having  taken  many 
strong  places  in  Flanders,  he  obtained 
poeaesBBon  of  Beisen-op-Zoom,  by  storm, 
September  16, 1747.  This  place,  tiU  then, 
bad  been  considered  impregnable,  and 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  ganison,  aud 
covered  by  a  formidable  anny.  The  fol- 
lowii^  day,  he  received  the  staff  of  mar- 
shal.    He  died  1755.      L6wendal  was 


people  in  moat  parts  of  North  or  Lower 
Germanv,  and  man^  of  the  educated  rank 
use  it  when  they  wish  to  be  very  fiuniliar, 
or  when  the^  address  people  of  the  classes 
before  meouoned.  In  some  lesal  forms, 
it  has  maintained  itself;  thus  the  Ham- 
burg oath  of  citizenship  is  in  Low  Ger- 
man. Recently,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  interesting  dialect  It  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  corrupted 
language,  but  a  distinct  dialect,  as  much 
so  as  the  high  German,  though  circum- 
stances have  caused  the  latter  to  become 
the  language  of  literature  and  the  edu- 
cated classes.  fSee  the  division  (krman 
Language^  in  the  article  GermoTty ;  also 
DiaUcL)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  dialects.  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man, is  the  more  ancient  Probably,  in 
very  remote  times,  soon  afler  the  firat 
Asiatic  tribes  had  entered  Germany,  two 
chief  dialects  were  formed — a  softer  and 
a  harsher — whilst  one  of  the  Asiatic  no- 
madic tribes  went  northward,  and  the 
other  inclined  to  the  south,  alonff  the 
Danube.  Diversities  of  climate,  sou  and 
way  of  living,  may  soon  have  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  tlie  dialects  of  the 
tribes.  The  rough  and  woody  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
warlike  occupations  of  the  dwellere  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  gave  roughness 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  eucineering, .  and  sharpness  to  the  speech  of  this  re- 
geography  and  tactics,  and  spoke  Latin,    ~~~  — •-t^-^  -i-- —  j  -»-?-  — 

German,  English,  Italian,  Russian  and 
French,  with  fluency.  With  these  ac- 
complishments, he  combined  modesty 
'  and  amiableness  of  disposition,  though  a 
devotee  of  pleasure,  like  the  marshal 
Saxe,  his  most  intimate  friend,  whom  ho 
also  resembled  in  his  application  to  mili- 
tanr  studies. 

Lower  Ekfire  (Bas  Empire) ;  a  term 
^|i4ied  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
period  of  its  decline.  From  the  establish- 
meat  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Byzan- 
tium (Constantinoplei  and  the  division  of 
the  empire  into  the  Eastern  and  Western, 
the  former  is  often  called  the  Byzantine 


gion,  whilst  the  open  aud  plain  country 
of  the  north  produced  muder  manners 
and  a  softer  language.  Yet  an  entire  sep- 
aration of  these  two  dialects  could  not 
take  place  as  lonff  as  the  tribes  speaking 
them  led  a  nomadic  life  ;  and,  even  after 
they  had  formed  permanent  settlements, 
much  similarity  must  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  time.  Hence  we  find,  in 
the  most  ancient  reconls  of  the  German 
language,  a  constant  mixture  of  both  the 
chi<^f  dialects.  (See  the  article  Anglo- 
Saxon.)  The  time  of  their  separation  is 
not  to  ue  fixed  with  certainty.  So  much, 
however,  is  clear,  that  both  dialects,  for  a 
long  time,  were  mixed,  and,  after  their  to- 


•«o  ivniRsr  m  uim;u  voucu   uio  j^ifiujuvnc  ivug  uiii«?,  nro*c  iuja.\;u,  ouu,  (mi^^i  »<««•»  w- 

(q.  v.]  empire,  and,  after  the  restoration  of  tal  separation,  existed  for  a  long  time  iii- 
the  Western  or  Ladn  empire,  under  Char-  dependendy  of  each  other — the  harsher  di- 
lemagne,  the  Gnek  empire.  Lebeau^s  elect  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  in 
Hi^ovre  du  Bas  Empirt  begins  with  the  Austria,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  on  the 
fpim  of  Constantino.  Gibbon's  Decline  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  part  of  Unper  Sax- 
sad  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  embraces  ony  ;  the  smoother  in  the  north  of  G^^ 


the  whole  period. 

Low  German  (m  German,  PlaUdeidschy 
Mtderdadsdi,  MedarM&chntch ;  since  the 
oxteenth  century,  also  Sasaisdi)  is  that  soft- 
er German  dialect,  which  was  formeriy 
spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and 
^ven  now  is  the  language  of  the  coouoon 
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many.  Lower  Saxonv,  Westphalia,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  m  all  Belgium.  The 
long  and  extended  dominion  of  the  Low 
German  dialect  is  proved  i>y  the  number 
of  idioms  derived  from  it  Of  these  the 
most  important  are,  Lthe  Angjo-Saxon 
(q.  v«) ;  li  the  Norman  ;  3.  the  Dutch,  ao 
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called  mee  die  durteentfacentaiy;  4.  the 
Icekndic  ;  5.  tbe  Norwegian  ;  6L  the 
Swedish  ;  7.  the  Low  Saxon,  as  spoken 
at  present  That  the  High  German  at- 
tained«»neTeitheleai,  at  an  eariy  period,  a 
somewhat  superior  standing,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  tibat  the  higher 
intellectual  cultivation  of  Qennanv  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  (q.  v.)  or  Suabian  emperors,  and 
with  them,  consequently,  the  Hiffh  Ger- 
man sained  the  ascendency.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  at  the  time  of  the  emi- 
gration from  Holland  into  Germany,  the 
Low  (German  had  become  enriched  from 
the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  emigrants,  and 
the  Hansa  produced  so  much  activity  in 
the  North,  Low  German  also  became, 
for  some  time,  a  literary  language,  and  af- 
fords works  of  much  repute,  particularly 
the  incomparable  Renard  the  Fox.  (q.  v.] 
But  Lutfaer^s  tFanslation  of  the  Bible  gave 
predominance  to  the  High  German,  and 
a  natural  consequence  was,  that,  whilst 
this  became  tbe  exclusive  language  of  lit- 
erature, Low  German  was  checked  in  its 
developement,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  its  rival  in  courts,  churches,  schools, 
and  the  circles  of  the  well  educated.  In 
a  few  parts  of  the  country,  on]y,  it  main- 
tained its  ground  in  works  both  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  secular  character,  down  to  the 
beginninf^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Westphalia.  As 
the  lanffua^  of  the  people,  Low  Ger- 
man stul  exists,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
different  dialects,  which,  in  several  re- 
spects, differ  considerably.  A  supercilious 
(usparagement  of  this  dialect,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  High  German, 
has  led  many  German  scholars  to  neglect 
it  entirely ;  and  they  have  thus  fidlen  into 
etymological  and  other  mistakes,  from  ig- 
norance of  this  essential  branch  of  their 
lanffuage.  Leibnitz  recommended  the 
study  of  it  as  a  means  of  enriching,  cor- 
recting and  explaining  the  High  German ; 
and,  of  late,  the  scholars  of  Germany  have 
begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  tliis  idiom. 
The  study  of  it  is  essential  even  to  the 
English  etymologist,  to  enable  him  prop- 
erly to  understand  his  own  lansuage,  as 
fiur  as  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  J.  H.  Voss 
made  the  attempt  to  revive  this  dialect,  by 
several  excellent  poetical  compositions  in 
it  The  most  has  been  done,  however,  by 
Charles  F.  A.  Scheller,  who  has  lately 
published  a  series  of  Low  German  works, 
or  such  as  are  conducive  to  a  knowledge 
of  Low  German  literature  ;  amonff  them 
an  edition  of  Renard  the  Fox ;  dso  the 


SkSgl-Bik  der  SUid  Anouuyft,  as  a 
plement  to  O.  G.  LBSbmHi  Sariaiarti^ 
rum  Brwumgentwm  (Brunswick,  1889) ; 
Der  LaUn  Dodrindl  (Branswick,  1835) ; 
BiUhtrkunde  dor  Satiisch-Medardtuiidiem 
Spraehe  (Uterature  of  the  Sassic-Low 
German  Language)  (Brunswick,  1826).  In 
the  preface  to  the  Laien  DodrinM,  Mr. 
Scheller  speaks  of  having  made  use  of 
nearly  2000  Sassic  writings,  for  a  diction- 
aiy  of  this  dialect,  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing. The  Versuch  einu  Enmish-Mider-' 
M&chgisehen  WorUrbuchs  (5  vols.,  Bremen, 
1771) ;  the  HoUlein  Idioticon  of  Schtitzel ; 
the  GtsekickU  der  ^leder-SachMclien 
Sprache  von  Johann  Friedrieh  August  KSn- 
aming  (Magdeburg,1800);  the  Versitehei$ter 
piaUdeutschm  SprachUhre  mit  besondertr 
BerUcksichtigung  der  Mecklenbiur^chen 
Mundart  von  J,  Mus/eus  (New  Strehtz  and 
New  Brandenburg,  1829),  deserve  mention. 

Lowlands;  a  term  applied  to  tlie  south 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  coutnulistinctton  to 
the  Highlands^  which  comprise  tlie  north- 
em  and  western  parts,  (See  HighlandBf 
and  Scotland.) 

Lo  WRY, Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  a  modem  Eng- 
lish engraver  of  eminence,  was  bom  in 
January,  1762.  After  studying  medicine 
for  some  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  en- 
graving. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  ruling 
machine,  posBessing  the  property  of  ruling 
successive  lines,  either  equidistant  or  in 
just  nadation,  from  the  greatest  required 
vridth  to  the  nearest  possible  approxima- 
tion ;  also  of  one  capable  of  drawing  lines 
to  a  point,  and  of  forming  concentric  cir- 
cle&  In  1798,  he  first  introduced  the  use 
of  diamond  points  for  etching — an  inven- 
tion highly  important,  on  account  of  the 
equality  of  tone  produced  by  them,  as 
well  OS  of  their  durability.  Many  other 
useful  improvements  in  ensraving  were 
also  discovered  by  him,  and  he  was  the 
first  person  who  succeeded  in  what  is 
technically  termed  "  biting  steel  in"  well. 
Messrs.  Longman's  edition  of  doctor 
Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  commenced  in  1800, 
for  nearly  20  years  occupied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  time.  He  also  labored 
for  Wilkins's  VUruoiuSy  and  Mcigna  Gr<t- 
cta,  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionaiy, 
and,  lastly,  the  EncychptJBdia  Metropoli' 
tanOj  on  which  he  was  emploved  till  his 
last  illness.  He  died  June  23,1824.  His 
ehrf-eTceuore  is  conendered  to  be  an  engrav- 
ing from  the  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  in 
Nicholson's  Architecture^  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1812: 

LowTH,  Robert,  a  distinguished 
lidi  prelate,  was  bora  at  Buriton,  in  171I 
He  received  his  education  at  Winchefltar 
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Rbooiy  wfaeaee  he  was  elected,  in  179Q,tD 
New  coU^i^  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
eboean  a  fellow  id  1734,  and,  in  1741,  was 
efeeted  profeasor  of  poetry  in  the  univer- 
flity  of  Oxford.    In  1753^  he  published  his 
Ik  soara  Poesi  Hebr€Borum  PraltcHones 
Aettdemic€R   (4to.),  which  has  been  trans- 
bded  into  English,  French  and  German. 
The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1815, 
with   notes    by  Michaelis   Rosenmiiller, 
&C.    In  1754,  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  by 
diploma,  and,  in  1755,  went  to  Ireland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington, 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated 
mm  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  prefer- 
ment he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield.    In 
1758,  was  published  bis  Life  of  William 
of  Wykeham  (8vo.),  which,  in  1762,  was 
followed  by  a  Short  Introduction  to  the 
English   Grammar.     In  1756,  a  misun- 
deistanding  took  place  between  doctors 
Lowth  and  Warfourton,the  latter  of  whom 
took  ofieuce  at.  certain  passages  in  the 
Pridectiones,  concerning  the  b^k  of  Job, 
which  he  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the  the- 
oiy  of   his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
Warburton,  in  an  Appendix  conceming 
the  Book  of  Job,  added  to  the  2d  edition 
of  his  Divine  Legation,  indulged  in  the 
acrimony  by  which  be  was  distinguished, 
and  thereby  produced  a  reply  from  doctor 
LowUi,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend 
the  ^thor  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mo- 
ses, which  has  become  memorable  at  once 
for  the  ability  and  severity  of  its  criticism. 
The  ultimate  silence  of  the  Warburtoni- 
ans  gave  the  victory  to  their  antagopists. 
In  1766,  doctor  Lowth  was   appointed 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence,  in  a  few 
months  aflerwards,  he  was  transhited  to 
the  see  of  Oxford.     In  1777,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  diocese  of  London,  and  the  next 
year  published  the  last  of  bis  literaiy  la- 
bors— Isaiah,  a  New  Translation,  with  a 
preliminary  dissertation  and  notes.  Rosen- 
miiller  says  he  understands  and  expresses 
the  Hebrew  poet  better  than  any  other 
writer.      On    the  death    of   arciibishop 
Comwallis,  the  primacy  was  offered  to 
doctor  Lowth,  but  he  declined  that  digni- 
ty, in  consequence  of  his  age  and  fiunily 
afflictions.    He  died  November  3,  1787, 
aged  77. 

LoxoDROMic  Curve,  or  Spibai.  ;  the 
path  of  a  ship,  when  her  course  is  directed 
GODstantly  towards  the  same  point  of  the 
compass,  thereby  cutting  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.    (See  Bhumb  Lme.) 

LoTOLAf  h^iatius  (or,  in  Spanish,  Inigo) 
di^  a  saint  ofthe  Ronuui  Catholic  churait 


founder  of  the  locietj  of  Jemitis  was  bom 
in  1491,  in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  the 
Spanish  province  Guipuscoa,  the  youngest 
or  the  11  children  of  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
Ignatius  spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  V  (sumamed  the  Catholic'),  kinc 
of  Arragon.  Till  his  29th  year,  he  served 
in  the  army,  was  distinguished  for  braveiy, 
gallantry  and  vanity,  and  made  indifiereiit 
verses.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the 
French,  he  was  wounded  m  both  lees, 
one  of  which,  being  crooked  after  the 
cure,  he  caused  it  to  be  broken  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  made  straight 
During  the  siege,  he  had  shown  great 
valor  and  firmness,  and,  when  the  com- 
mander wished  to  surrender,  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  provisions,  he  alone 
opposed  iL  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw 
him  fall,  they  surrendered.  During  his 
sickness,  Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with 
books,  and,  as  there  were  no  romances  in 
the  house,  he  read  a  Spanish  translation 
ofthe  life  ofthe  Savior,  by  Landolphus,  a 
Carthusian,  and  a  volume  ofthe  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  His  imagination  was  highly 
excited  by  these  books.  What  others  had 
done,  as  was  recorded  in  those  biogra- 
phies, he  thought  he  mi^ht  do  also,  as  he 
afterwards  said  himselfT  He  determined 
to  live  a  life  of  abstinence,  penitence  and 
holiness.  The  Virgin,  he  thought,  i^ 
peared  to  him,  with  me  holy  Infant  in  her 
arms,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of 
benign  complacency  and  encouragement. 
His  brother  Martin  Garcia  observed  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  ftom  his  pur- 
pose, entreating  him  to  remember  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  obtained ;  but  Ignatius  was 
firm.  Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sisters 
house,  in  Onate,  he  proceeded  to  Navar- 
retta,  where  he  collected  some  debts,  and, 
having  paid  his  servants  and  all  his  cred 
itors,  gave  the  rest  for  the  restoration  of 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  proceeded 
alone,  upon  his  mule,  to  Montserrat  A 
Moor  overtook  him,  who,  in  their  conver- 
sation, uttered  an  opinion  il^pectins  the 
Virgin,  which  appeared  to  Ignatius  olas- 

E heinous,  and,  while  the  Moor,  luckily  ft>r 
imself,  pricked  forward,  Loyola  delib 
crated  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  fol- 
low and  stab  him..  The  Moor  had  gone 
to  a  village  off  the  road,  and  Ignatius  let 
his  mule  choose  his  own  wa^,  with  the 
mtention  of  killing  the  infidel,  if  the  mule 
should  cany  him  to  the  village;  but  it 
was  not  so  ordered,  and  he  arrived  at 
Montsenat  Here  he  consecrated  his  arms 
to  the  Vupn^dedanrf  bioMdf  hor  M^ 
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aad  proceeded  to  the  hospital  at  Manresa, 
a  small  place  not  fiur  mm  Montsemt, 
where  he  fiuted  ri^rouriy,  scourged  him- 
self neither  cut  his  naib  nor  combed  iiis 
hair,  and  prayed  seven  hours  a  day.  He 
begged  his  bread,  bread  and  water  being 
his  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly, 
he  gave  what  remained  to  others.  In  the 
condition  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced, 
▼isions  haunted  him,  and  tempted  hhn. 
Recollections  arose  of  his  birth  and  breed- 
ing, his  former  station,  his  former  habits 
oi  life, — ^these  compared  with  his  present 
situation,  in  a  hospital,  in  filth  and  in  rags, 
the  companion  of  beggars !  This  tempta- 
tion he  at  once  quell^  and  punished,  by 
drawing  closer  to  the  beggar  at  his  side, 
and  courting  more  famiuarity  with  him. 
He  then  shrunk  fit)m  the  prospect  of  liv- 
ing in  this  painful,  and,  as  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  to  oe,  beastly  life,  till  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence 
should  be  numbered :  Could  he  bear  this  ? 
The  question,  he  thought,  came  from  Sa- 
tan :  to  Satan  he  repli^  triumphantly,  by 
asking  him  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  ensure 
life  to  him  for  a  single  hour;  and  he 
comforted  and  streugSiened  himself  by 
comparing  the  longest  span  of  human  life 
to  eternity.  It  is  affirmed  that,  at  this 
time,  he  was  entranced  from  one  Sunday 
to  another,  lying,  all  that  while,  so  appar- 
eatl^r  lifeless,  that  certain  pious  persons 
would  have  had  him  buried,  if  others  had 
not  thought  it  necessaiy  first  to  ascertain 
whether  ne  were  dead,  and,  in  so  doins, 
felt  a  faint  pulsation  at  the  heart  lie 
awoke  from  this  ecstasy,  as  from  a  sweet 
sleep,  sighing  forth  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Oriandini  says  it  is  a  pious  and  probable 
conjecture,  that,  as  great  mysteries  were 
revealed  to  Paul,  when  he  was  wrapt  into 
the  third  heaven,  so,  durinjo[  these  seven 
days,  the  form  and  constituuon  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  he  was  to  found,  were  mani- 
fested to  Ignatius.  It  is  pretended  that  he 
retired  fix)m  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock, 
not  &r  fit)m  that  city.  The  cave  was 
dark,  and  not  unlike  a  sepulchre,  but,  fer 
this  incommodiousness,  as  well  as  for  its 
solitude,  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow 
vale,  where  thorns  and  brushwood  con- 
cealed it,  the  more  agreeable  to  him.  Hav- 
ing remained  some  ten  months  at  Manresa, 
a  city  which,  his  bio^phers  say,  he  un- 
doubtedly regards  with  peculiar  favor  in 
heaven,  as  the  cradle  of  his  Christian 
in&ne^,  and  the  school  of  his  first  evan- 
gelical discipline,  he  determined  upon 
going  to  Jerusalem,  leas  for  the  desire  of 
seeinff  those  places  which  had  been  hal- 
1  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  than 


seeinff 
lowall 


in  the  hope  of  ecmvertmg  Mme  ci  tiM 
infidels,  who  were  masters  of  the  holy 
land,  or  of  gaining  the  nahn  of  marQridoD\ 
in  the  attempt,  for  of^  this  he  was  most 
ambitious.  A  dangerous  passage  of  five 
days  brouffht  him  to  Gaeta,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  on  foot  This  was 
a  tMiinful  and  perilous  journey.  It  was 
seldom  that  he  was  admitted  into  a  town, 
or  under  a  roo^  for  fear  of  the  plague,  his 
appearance  being  that  of  a  tnan  who,  if 
not  stricken  with  the  disease,  had  recently 
recovered  from  it ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
he  was  fein  to  he  down,  at  night,  in  a 
porcb,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  reached 
Rome,  however,  where  there  was  either 
not  the  same  alarm,  or  not  the  same  vigi- 
lance. At  Venice,  he  begged  his  bread, 
and  slept  on  the  sround,  till  a  wealthy 
Spanianl,  recognismg  him  for  a  countiy- 
man,  took  him  to  his  house,  and  after- 
wards introduced  him  to  the  doge,  from 
whom  be  obtained  a  free  passage  to  Cy- 
prus. From  Jaffii,  he  proceeded,  vrith 
other  pilgrims,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  usual 
manner;  and,  when  they  alighted  from 
their  asses,  on  the  spot  where  the  friara 
were  waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive 
them,  and  when  they  had  the  first  sight 
of  the  holy  city,  all  were  sensible  of  what 
the^  deemed  an  emotion  of  supernatural 
delight.  He  now  began  his  return  to 
SpaiD,  more  unprovided  even  than  he  had 
lefl  iL  No  difficulty  occurred  in  repress- 
ing to  Cyprus.  He  had  obtained  a  good 
character  from  his  fellow-pilgrims,  and 
they,  having  taken  their  passage  from  that 
island  in  a  lar^  Venetian  ship,  besought 
the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage,  as  one 
for  whose  holy  conversaUon  tliey  could 
vouch.  The  Venetian  captain  was  no 
believer  in  such  holiness,  and  he  replied, 
that  a  saint  could  not  possibly  want  a  ship 
to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 
might  walk  upon  the  watea*,  as  so  many 
others  had  done.  The  master  of  a  smaller 
vessel  was  more  compassionate ;  and  this, 
though  so  much  less  sea-worthy  than  the 
other  tiiat  none  of  the  other  pilgrims  em- 
barked in  her,  reached  Italy  safely,  after  a 
perilous  voyage,  while  the  other  viras 
virrecked.  He  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  in 
travelliog  from  Ferrara  to  Genoa,  where 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  were  in 
the  field,  by  both  which  he  must  pass, 
with  the  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 
as  a  spy  by  both.  Some  Spanish  soldiera, 
into  whose  company  he  fell,  pointed  out 
another  route.  But  I^atius  liked  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  tribulation ;  the  more 
sufiferingy  the  greater  merit,  and,  oodm 
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^[iHDtl^,  the  more  contentment;  and  he 
WIS  contented  accorduiffly,  when,  ui)on 
attempting  to  enter  a  walled  town,  which 
was  in  poeBeemon  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was 
seized  and  aearched  as  a  spy.  The  jour- 
oey  to  Jenisalem,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  it,  had  so 
gmdv  improved  bis  health,  that  he 
tbottgbt  the  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his 
courae  of  life,  which  bad  been  enjoined 
him  as  a  duty,  had  ceased  to  be  allowable, 
having  now  ceased  to  be  necessary.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  resume  his  former  mode 
of  apnarel,  in  its  full  wretchedness ;  but  he 
cbd  nimself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and 
cut  the  soles  of  his  shoes  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  let  the  ffravel  in,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare for  himself  a  further  refinement  of 
discomfort,  for  the  fiagnients  oi*  sole 
which  he  had  left,  were  soon  worn  away, 
while  the  upper-leather  remained,  and 
thus  he  contrived  to  walk,  in  winter,  with 
his  bare  feet  on  the  eartli,  and  yet  no  one 
suspected  that  he  was  thus  meritoriously 
afihcting  himself.  In  1534,  he  returned 
to  Barcelona,  and  began  to  study  gram- 
mar. After  a  residence  of  two  years,  he 
went  to  the  tmiversity  of  Alcala,  where  he 
iound  some  adherents;  but  the  inquisi- 
tion imprisoned  him  for  his  conduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft.  He  was  not  delivered 
from  the  prison  of  the  holy  office  until 
1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue 
his  studies,  the  subjects  of  which,  indeed, 
were  only  works  of  an  ascetic  character. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  af- 
terwards noted  as  his  followers;  as Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bovadillo,  Rodriguez,  Pierre 
Favre,  and  others.  (See  Lainez,  and  Jts- 
mis.)  They  conceived  the  plan  of  an  or- 
der for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and 
sinners,  and,  on  Ascension  day,  in  1534, 
they  united  for  this  great  work  in  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  the  abbey  of  Mont- 
martre.  Some  of  these  men  had  not  yet 
finished  their  theological  studies,  and,  un- 
til this  should  take  place,  Ignatius  returned 
to  Spain.  They  then  met  again  in  1536, 
at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of 
their  society  from  pope  Paul  III.  They 
took  the  triple  vow  of  chastity,  obedience 
and  poverty,  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
nuncio  Veralli  at  Venice,  (For  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  order,  and  its  final  abolition  in 
most  countries,  see  article  Jesuits,^  The 
accoimt  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  given  by 
Lainez,  adopted  by  the  society,  and  re- 
corded by  them  upon  a  marble  tablet,  is, 
tbiit  Ignatius^  losmg  his  bodily  sensesisaw 


himself  sunoimded  with  the  fbll  ipleader 
of  heaven ;  saw  the  Father  beholding  him 
with  an  aspect  ftill  of  love,  the  Son  near- 
ixn|^  his  cross,  and  pointing  to  the  marln 
ofliis  passion ;  heard  the  Father  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  himsehT 
benignantly  accepted  by  die  Son,  and 
heaiS  these  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
Son,  Ego  vobisRomttpropUiusero.  There- 
fore it  was,  according  to  Lainez,  that  he 
gave  his  order  the  name  of  the  Society  ^ 
Jtaus,  In  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen  gen- 
eral of  the  society ;  but  Lainez,  his  suc- 
cessor, must  be  considered,  even  from  the 
commencement,  as  the  person  who  gave 
to  the  order  the  organization,  by  which  it 
has  astonished  the  world,  though  Ignatius, 
by  his  ardent  zeal,  may  have  given  it  a 
great  impulse.  Ignatius  continued  his  ab- 
stinence and  penances  during  life.  Even 
when  general,  he  used  to  perform  the 
meanest  labors  in  his  church  in  Rome, 
instructed  littie  children,  though  not  mas* 
ter  of  the  Italian,  and  collect^  alms  for 
die  Jews  and  public  women,  for  whose 
conversion  he  displayed  great  zeal.  He 
died  July  28, 1556,  exhau^ed  by  fatigues. 
Forty-three  years  after,  he  was  declared 
htataa  bv  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV  can- 
onized him.  His  feast  in  die  Catholic 
church  falls  upon  Jul^  31.  There  are 
two  works  of  Loyola,  his  Constitution  of 
the  Order,  in  Spanish,  praised  bv  cardinal 
Richelieu  as  a  masterpiece ;  and  his  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,  also  in  Spanish  (Rome, 
1548), — a  work,  the  first  plan  of  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  hospital  at  Manresa.  It 
has  been  oflen  translated.  Among  his 
biographers,  we  may  mention  Mafiei, 
Bouhours  and  Ribadeneira.  Of  the  mira- 
cles attributed  to  him,  at  a  later  period,  his 
contemporary  Ribadeneira  says  nothing, 
as  Bayle  remarked. 

Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given 
by  sailors  to  those  who  know  not  the  duty 
of  a  seaman. 

Lubber'8'Hole  is  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the 
edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a 
supposition  that  a  lubber,  not  caring  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  will 
prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 

LuBECK,  formerly  die  chief  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  at  present  one  of  the  four  free 
cities  of  the  German  confederacy,  officially 
styled  the  ''republic  and  free  Hanseatio 
city  of  Lfibeck,**  was  founded  by  Adolphua 
II,  count  of  Hobtem-Schaumhurg,  in  1144, 
who,  10  years  afterwards,  ceded  it  to 
Heniy  the  Uon,  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry 
made  it  a  free  port  for  the  northern  na- 
tional granted   it  municipal    privUegei^ 
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which  were  confimied  hy  several  empe- 
roiB,  and  cave  it  the  celebrated  LCibeck 
code,  which  was  afterwards  adorned  by 
many  German  cities.  In  1226,  it  became 
a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  afler- 
wanls  at  Uie  head  of  Uie  Hanseatic  union 
(see  Hania);  its  fleet  commanded  the 
Baltic ;  Gtistavus  Vasa  found  refuge  with- 
in its  walls  from  Christian  II;  and  its 
Toice  decided  the  afiairs  of  tlie  kingdoms 
of  the  North.  Liibeck  contains  ^000  in- 
habitants, and  is  beautifully  simated  on  an 
island  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wack- 
enitz,  on  a  slight  elevation.  The  ram- 
parts now  serve  as  a  promenade.  The 
nouses  are  substantially  Duilt,  of  stone,  but 
old-&shioned.  Since  1530,  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  have  prevailed.  Ldbeck  was  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral 
contains  many  tombs  and  inonuments  of 
antiquitv.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  re- 
markable for  the  beautiful  altar  by  Quel- 
lino,  for  its  astronomical  clock,  and  the 
allegorical  paintings,  called  the  Dauce  of 
Death.  There  are  also  a  Calviuistic  and 
a  Catholic  church.  The  charitable  insu- 
tutions  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  is 
also  the  gymnasium  of  seven  classes.  A 
drawing-school  for  mechanics,  a  commer- 
cial institute,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industry,  and  other  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, prove  the  public  spirit  of  tlie  citi- 
zens. Liibeck,  which,  by  its  situation,  is 
connected  with^  the  North  sea  and  the 
Baltic,  has  an  important  carrying  trade 
between  Germany  and  the  countries  on 
tlie  Baltic,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  wine,  leather,  flax  and  coi-n. 
It  maintains  important  banking  operations 
with  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Cofienhageu  and 
Petersburg.  There  are  also  two  insur- 
ance companies  and  an  exchange;  and 
about  7Q--80  ships  are  owned  by  the  citi- 
zens. In  1817,  above  900  ships  arrived  at 
Liibeck ;  yet  commerce  and  business  have 
much  declined.  By  the  Stecknitz,  which 
falls  mto  the  Trave  above  the  town,  and 
which  is  connected,  by. the  Dolwenau, 
with  the  Elbe,  the  latter  river  is  acces- 
sible from  Liibeck,  and  much  of  tlie  mer- 
chandise from  the  Baltic  passes  by  Lubeck 
fer  Hamburg.  Liibeck  has  sugar-reiine- 
ries,  tobacco,  leather,  starch-works,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  hat,  cotton  and  woollen 
manu&ctures,  &c.  The  territory  of  the 
lown,  consisting  of  Bergedorf  and  the 
Vieriands  (which  belong  to  Liibeck  in  com- 
mon with  Hamburg),  is  116  square  miles 
with  18,000  inhabitants.  To  this  territory 
belongs  the  small  town  of  Travemiinde, 
4tunt^  at  the  mouth  of  the  IVave,  with  a 
harbor  and  baths.    When  the  constitution 


of  the  empire  was  abolished,  in  1806,  Lii- 
beck, though  disconnected  fhrni  the  rest  <^ 
Germany,  remained  a  free  Hanseatic  city. 
After  the  batUe  of  Liibeck  (Nov.  6, 1806),. 
Bliicher  finished  his  retreat  by  the  capimla- 
don  of  Ratkau.  9500  Prussians  and  1500 
Swedes  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Liibeck 
was  pillaged.  In  1810,  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  French  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe.  By  the  consress  of  Vienna,  Liibeck 
was  again  declared  a  free  city.  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  four  burgomasten 
and  16  counsellors.  The  bodv  of  citizens 
is  divided  into  12  guilds,  each  of  which 
has  one  vote.  The  revenue  is  about 
400,000  guilders ;  the  debt,  3,000,000.  In 
the  German  diet,  Liibeck  has  one  vote,  with 
the  three  other  free  cities ;  and  in  the  ple- 
num, one  vote.  The  contingent  is  406  men. 
Liibeck  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  of  the  feur  free  cities.  In  1827,  a 
convention  of  friendship,  navigation  and 
commerce  was  concluded  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  republics  and  free  Han- 
seatic cities  of  Liibeck,  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, on  the  principles  of  reciprocity, 
(•^m.  Annual  RegitUr^  iv.) 

LucA  Giordano  (also  called  Lucti  Fh 
Presto).    (See  Giordano.) 

LucANUs,  Marcus  Annceus;  a  Roman 
poet,  bora  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 
A.  D.  38.  His  father,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.  Lucan  went  to  Rome 
when  a  child,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
the  ablest  masters  in  philosophy,  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  Seneca  introduced 
him  into  public  life.  He  obtained  the 
dignity  of  a  questor  before  he  was  of  lawful 
affe,  and  entered  the  college  of  augurs. 
Having  obtained  some  celebrity  by  several 
poems,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero, 
who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
poet  The  latter,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
had  recited  a  poem  upon  the  history  of 
Niobe,  before  a  numerous  assembly,  and 
obtained  great  applause,  when  Lucan  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  lists  as  his  rival,  with  a 
poem  upon  Orpheus,  and  the  auditors 
adjudged  him  the  superiority.  From 
that  time,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with 
hatred,  forbade  him  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  pubhc,  and  spoke  of  his  works 
with  derision  and  contempt  This  in- 
duced Lucan  to  conspire  against  him» 
with  severar  distinguished  persona,  of 
whom  Piso  was  the  head,  llie  plot  waa 
discovered,  and  Lucan,  who,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  an  old  grammarian,  wns 
so  unnatural  as  to  inform  against  his  own 
mother  as  accessary,  was  condemned  to 
death.    He  chose  the  death  of  hit  uncle. 
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aDd  had  Ida  ytSam  opened.    He  died  in 
the  S7th  year  of  his  age.    Of  hie  poems, 
only  his  Phanadia  has  come  down  to  us, 
in  whidi  he  nanates  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  between  CaBsar  and  Pompev. 
The  poem  is  unfinished,  and  is  frequently 
disfigured  with  luuslmesB  and  obscurity 
in  the  expression,  rhetorical  bombast,  and 
exaggerated  figures ;  but  these  defects  are, 
at  l^sst  in  part,  compensated  by  a  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  and  a  love  of  freedom, 
which  run  tbrough  the  whole  woric,  and 
some  passages  are  truly  poeticaL    The  best 
editions  are  the  Variorum  (Leyden,  1658, 
8vo.),  Oudendorp's  (Leyden,  1728, 2  vols., 
4X0.},   Buimann's   (Leyden,  1740,   4to.), 
and  Weder's,  with  the  notes  of  fientley 
and  Orotius  (Leipsic,  1819, 2  vols.)    Lu- 
can  has  been  translated  into  Engush  by 
Rowe. 
LvcATAs.    (See  Bahanuu,) 
LaccA ;  a  city  and  duchy  in  Italy,  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  the  Romans,  which,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  (774), 
waa  addedf  by  Charlemagne,  to  his  territo- 
ries, and  annexed  by  Otho  I  (the  Great) 
to  his  German  dommions.     During  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  repeatedly  sold  by  its 
masters,  on  account  of  the  liberal  princi- 
ples of  its  citizens.    Louis  of  Bavaria 
appointed  the  brave  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani  duke  of  Lucca,  but  this  dignity  be- 
came extinct  at  lus  death.    After  many 
chanaes  of  its  tyrants,  having  been  sold 
to  Florence,  Lucca  finally  obtained  its 
fireedom,  in  1370,  of  the  emperor  Gbarles 
IV,   for  200,000  guilders.    Though  of- 
ten at  war  with  Florence,  it  maintained 
its  independence  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon, under  the  government  of  a  gonfalo- 
mart  and  a  council    The  French  obliged 
it  to  adopt  a  new  constitution,  and,  in 
1797,  it  was  united  witb  Piombino,  and 
aiven  to  Bacciocxhi,  brother-in-law  of 
Napoleon,  as  a  principality.    In  1815,  the 
Austrians  took  possession  of  it,  and,  by  an 
act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
granted   to  the   Infiiuta  Maria   Louisa, 
daughter  of  king  Charles  IV  of  Spain, 
and  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  with  complete 
sovereignty.     To   the   revenue    of   the 
ooQDUy   (700,000   guilders),  an  annuitv 
of  500,000    francs    was  added,   which 
Austria  and  Tuscany  bound  themselves  to 
pay.    In  case  of  the  extinction  of  the 
fimiily  of  the  Infimta,  or  its  transference  to 
any  other  throne,  the  duchy  of  Lucca  is  to 
be  anited  to  Tuscany.    JMaria    Louisa 
accepted  the  government  in  1818,  after 
tbe  leveraion  of  Parma  (q.  v.)  was  secorsd 
tohflr.    TheduahyofJAioM(413aq4iiai« 


mile^  197/MX)  inhalntants)  is  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean,  Modena  and  Tuscany, 
and,  although  the  soil  is  not  universally 
fertile,  the  people  are  in  good  condition. 
The  Apennines  stretch  along  its  bounda- 
ries ;  in  other  parts  it  is  well  ctdtivated. 
The  Serchio  is  not  navigable,  and  is  only 
used  for  floating  down  wood.  It  forma 
the  beautiful  Val  di  Serchio.  The  pro- 
ductions are  com  (not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  inhabitantB),  great  ouantities  of  nuit, 
as  olives,  chesmuts,  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  fias  and  mulberries.  It  also 
yields  good  wine ;  olives  form  the  richest 
agricultural  produce ;  the  oil  of  Lucca  is 
the  best  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  silk, 
and  the  raising  of  catde,  are  also  lucrative. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  duke  is 
limited  by  a  senate,  which  he  annually 
assembles.  Lucca,  the  capital,  and  ducal 
residence  (with  18,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
river  Serchio,  in  a  fertile  plain,  encom- 
passed by  bills,  which  are  covered  with 
olive  trees,  and,  at  the  summits,  with  oak 
and  fir  trees),  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  a  beau- 
tiful walk.  The  streets  are  generally 
crooked  and  narrow;  the  churches  and 

E'  "  s  buildings,  plain.  The  cathedral  is 
but  in  a  bad  style ;  the  palace  is  old, 
rithout  beauty.  The  Accadtmia  degii 
Chcuri,  founded  in  1584,  was  reoi|;anized 
in  1805,  under  the  tide  Aecademta  LuC' 
dusina  di  Scienze,  Lettert  ed  Arti,  by  prince 
Bacciocchi.  Here  is  also  a  university 
with  an  observatory.  It  i?  the  see  of  an 
arehbishop,  and  contiuns  two  large  wool- 
len, and  conaderable  silk  manufactories. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil  and 
silk,  and  are  actively  en^piged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
are  adorned  with  country  seats.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  mineral  bath  and  the  harbor 
of  Viareggio. 

LuccHEsiNi,  Girolamo,  marquis  of,  for- 
merly Prussian  minister  of  state,  descended 
from  a  patrician  family  of  Lucca,  where 
he  was  oom  in  1752,  was  introduced  by 
the  abb^  Fontana  to  Frederic  II,  about 
1778,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as 
librarian,  with  the  tide  of  a  cbamberlain. 
Luccheani,  the  Uterarv  friend  of  Frederic 
II,  first  received  a  diplomatic  appoint 
ment  under  his  successor,  being  sent  to 
Warsaw,  where,  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  state,  in  1788,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  acdvity,  encouraged  the 
advocates  of  independence  aaainst  Russia, 
and,  in  March,  1790,  brou^t  about  an 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Poland.  In 
1791,  he  waa  present  at  the  congress  of 
Reicheidiiach,  ia  tfaa  capaci^  of  a  pfenipo* 
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tentiaiy,  lor  effecting,  in  oon^aDction  wilb 
the  English  and  Dutch  miniBkera,  a  peace 
between  the  Tuika  and  the  emperor.  In 
July,  1799;  he  went  once  more  to  War- 
saw, where  he  was  compelled,  by  existiog 
circumstances,  to  break  the  alliance  that 
he  himself  had  signed.  In  January,  1793, 
the  king  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to 
Vienna;  he,  however,  accoinpanied  the 
king  during  the  greater  part  of  that  cam- 
paign. In  March,  1797,  he  was  recalled 
m>m  Vienna,  and,  in  September,  J1802, 
was  sent,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  to 
Paris,  and  afterwards  visited  Napoleon  at 
Milan.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  f^nce,  in  October, 
1806,  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  his  instiga- 
tion. He  accompanied  the  king  to  the 
battle  of  Jena,  then  signed  an  armistice 
with  NaiN>leon  at  Cnarlottenburg,  of 
which,  however,  the  kiog  did  not  ap- 
prove ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as  he 
believed  himself  to  have  lost  the  favor  of 
the  king,  he  took  his  dismission,  in  order 
to,  return  to  Lucca.  He  was  afterwards 
chamberlain  to  Napoleon's  sister,  the 
princess  of  Lucca,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  her  brother's 
second  marriajB|e.  Count  S^gur,  in  his 
Tableau  histonque  etpaiitiqtLt  de  VEvaropty 
JffSBea  the  foilowinf  judgment  on  nis 
robsh  mission:  **No  man  was  better 
adapted  for  the  post  than  he.  His  ac- 
tiviw  left  no  opportunity  unimproved. 
Vigilant  in  accomplishing  his  object,  and 
rapid  in  choosing  the  best  means,  the 
marquis  of  Lucchesini  combined  the  qual- 
ities of  an  experienced  courtier  with 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 
Learned  without  pedantry,  his  |reat  mem- 
oiy  supplied  him  useful  facts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business,  as  well  as  interesting 
anecdotes  for  conversation.  His  intimacy 
with  Frederic  II  procured  him  a  great 
influence ;  his  powers  of  insinuation  ena- 
bled him  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
all  characters ;  his  sagacity  easily  removed 
the  veil  from  all  mysteries ;  and  his  zeal 
and  activity,  which  gave  him  an  open 
and  frank  appearance,  concealed  his  real 
views,  and  persuaded  the  Poles  that  he 
was  as  ardently  engaged  for  the  promo- 
don  of  their  welfare  as  his  own."  His 
work  concerning  the  confederacv  of  the 
Rhine,  SuUe  Came  e  gli  Effetii  diOa  Con- 
federaxione  RmanOf  etc.  (Italy,  1819),  was 
published  at  Rome,  and  in  a  Grerman 
translation  also,  by  Von  Halem,  at  Leipsic 
(3 vols.,  1821).  Inthe  Mi  ddla  KAccad. 
ijucches.  di  Sderae^  Lettere  ed  ArH,  I 
(Lucca,  1821),  he  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  history  of  Frederic  IL    He  died  at 


FkMnnoe^  Oct.  1%  1835.  He 
be  coofi>unded  with  the  marquis  Ceaare 
Lucchesini,  counsellor  of  state  in  Lucca, 
whose  Delt  lUiutnaume  deUe  Lmgut  on- 
tidk€  e  modeme  e  prmcwalmenU  ddP 
MaliamOf  vrocurata  net  Secoto  XVIII  dagP 
BaUam  (Lucca,  1819,  2  vols.),  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of  Denina.  He  has 
also  published  Fragments  for  the  Lite- 
raiy  History  of  Lucca. 

Lucerne  (Ltizem) ;  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland (q.  v.),  bounded  N.  by  Aarau  and 
Zu|^  E.  by  Schweitz,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  Berne  ;  superficial  area,  800  square 
miles ;  population,  105,600  Catholics.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  is  great,  but  it 
contains  no  very  lofty  sununits;  mount 
Pilate,  7100  feet  high,  is  the  principal 
The  soil  is  senerally  fruitful,  and  more 
com  is  produced  than  is  consumed  in 
the  canton.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
raised,  and  cheese  is  therefore  among  the 
chief  exports.  The  people  are  of  German 
origin,  and  in  a  vexy  comfortable  condi- 
tion. Lucerne  joined  the  Swiss  confede- 
racy in  1332;  its  constitution  is  repre- 
sentative, but  founded  on  aristocratic 
principles.  The  sovereign  power  resides 
m  the  hvndnd,  a  senate  elected  for  life 
by  the  richer  citizens.  Two  presidents 
{ackuUheissen)  exercise  the  executive  pow- 
er ahemately  for  a  year.  Lucerne  was 
one  of  the  11  cantons  in  which  funda- 
mental chanses  in  the  cantonal  constitu- 
tions were  demanded  by  the  people  in 
October,  1830.  An  account  of  the  move- 
ments at  that  time  will  be  feund  in  the 
article  SuntzeriaruL — Lucerne,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  river 
Reuss.  It  contains  6700  inhabitants,  and 
is,  alternately  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  the 
seat  of  a  papid  nuncio.  The  cathedral 
contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Eu- 
rope. General  Pfyfter's  topographical 
model  of  a  large  part  of  Switzerland,  in 
relief,  is  to  be  seen  here;  and.  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  lion,  sculptured  in  relief 
on  a  rock  (1820),  to  commemorate  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  in  the 
Tufleries.  The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  a 
portion  of  the  large  lake  of  Vierwald- 
stadteisee. 

Lucia,  St.,  or  St.  Ajcousie  ;  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  in  the  West  Ini^es,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  ;  27  miles  long, 
and  12  broad ;  seven  leagues  south  of 
Martinico  ;  Ion.  6P  W. ;  lat  13^  37'  N. 
This  idand  exhibits  a  variety  of  hills^  and, 
among  othm.  two  that  are  remarkably 
round  and  high,  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  are  plains,  finely 
waterod  witii  riven^  and  veiy  feitiW« 
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The  air,  by  the  diipoflition  of  tbe  hilk, 
whieh  admit  the  trade-whids  into  the 
vbud,  18  veiy  healthy.  The  soil  produces 
timber,  cocoa  nod  fa&dc,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  cultiTolioo  of  sugar  and 
cofiSse.  It  is  provided  with  many  bays 
and  harbora^  the  chief  of  which,  called 
JaUU  CcBTtnagty  is  accounted  the  best  in 
all  the  Caribbeea.  Populadon  in  1809; 
16,640 ;  whites,  1290 ;  people  of  color, 
1660;  slaves,  13,690:  m  1810,  20,00a 
The  town  of  Carenage  contains  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  and  Castres  9000  or 
4000. 

LucTAif,  a  Greek  autlior,  distinguished 
for  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  bora  in 
Samosata,  the  capital  of  Comagene,  on 
tbe  Euphrates,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  was  placed, 
while  young,  with  his  uncle,  to  study 
statuaiy;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  attempts,  he  went  to  Antiocli,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  forensic 
riietoric  He  soon,  however,  confined 
himself  to  the  latter,  and  travelled  in  sev- 
eral countries  (among  others,  Greece,  Ita- 
Iv,  Spain  and  Gaul)  as  a  rhetorician.  In 
tlie  reign  of  Marcus  Aurellus,  he  was 
made  procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  80 
or  90  yeara  old.  The  works  of  Lucian, 
of  which  manv  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  narrative,  rhetorical,  critical  and  satir- 
ical, mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
Tbe  most  popular  are  those  in  which  he 
ridicnles  with  great  wit  the  popular  my- 
thology and  the  philosophical  sects,  par- 
ticularly his  Dialogues  of  tlie  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  They  have  given  him  the 
character  of  being  the  wittiest  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  He  seems  not  to  belong  to 
any  system  himself,  but  he  attacks  im- 
posture and  superstition  freely  and  boldly 
wherever  be  finds  them.  The  Epicureans, 
who,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  him,  are 
therefore  treated  with  more  forbearance. 
The  Christian  religion,  of  which,  howev- 
er, he  knew  little,  and  that  only  through 
tbe  medium  of  nnrsticism,  was  an  object 
of  his  ridicule.  In  his  sarcasm,  he  not 
unfirequendy  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
truth,  sometimes  repeats  calumnies  against 
elevated  characters,  and  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  our  time,  offends 
against  decency,  though,  in  general,  he 
shows  himself  a  friend  of  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  Bourdo- 
let  (Peris,  1615,  fol.),  iy  Hemsterhuis  and 
Rei^  (Amsterdam,  17^  4  vols.,  4to.),  and 
the  l»pont  (10  vols.,  8vo.).  Among  the 
translations  axe  those  (^  Spence, 
rand  Frank]]]!. 


LvcisN  BoiTAPAmTi.  (See  AffvMi^ 
end  of  this  volume.) 

LtTcirsK  (%U-&earer  ,*  with  the  Greeks^ 
phMphanu) ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora. 
As  leader  of  the  stars,  his  office,  in  com- 
mon vrith  the  Hours,  was  to  take  care  of 
the  steeds  and  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  and  he 
is  represented  riding  on  a  white  horse,  as 
the  precursor  of  his  mother ;  therefore  the 
morning  star.  He  is  also  the  evening 
star  (Huptrui\  and  in  this  character  has 
a  dark-colored  horse.  For  this  reascMi, 
riding  horses  (duvUorii)  were  consecrated 
to  him,  and  the  Romans  gave  him  the 
name  of  DttuJUor^  It  has  lone  been 
known,  that  tbe  evening  and  monunff  star 
are  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  beautiful  and 
bright  planet  Venus. — ^The  name  of  Lucifer 
is  also  given  to  the  prince  of  darkness,  an 
allegorical  explanation  of  the  fiithere  of  the 
church  makinff  a  passage  of  Isaiah  (ix,  23V 
in  which  the  kmg  of  B&ylon  is  compared 
with  the  morning  star,  refer  to  the  evil 
one. 

LuciLius,  Caius  Ennius,  a  Roman 
knight,  grand  uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great 
on  the  maternal  side,  bom  at  Suessa  (B.C. 
149),  served  his  first  campaign  against 
Numantia,  under  Scipio  Amcanus,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  inventor  of  tbe  Roman  satire, 
because  he  first  gave  it  the  form  under 
which  this  kind  of  poetry  was  carried  to 
perfection  by  Persius,  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal His  satires  were  superior,  indeed,  to 
the  rude  productions  of  an  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius,  but  he,  in  turn,  was  surpassed 
by  those  who  followed  him.  Horace  com- 
pares him  to  a  river  which  carries  along 
precious  dust  mixed  with  much  useless 
rubbisli.  Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote, 
only  some  fragments  have  been  preserved 
in  various  editions,  of  which  those  of  Dou- 
sa  (Leyden,  1597, 4to. ;  Amsterdam,  1661, 
4to. ;  and  Padua,  1735}  ore  esteemed  the 
best  In  his  lifetime,  these  satires  had  an 
uncommon  popularity.  He  died  at  Naples 
about  103  B.  C.— There  was  also  another 
Lucilius,  who  wrote  a  didactic  poem,^Z«Cna, 
edited  by  Corallus  (Le  Clerc),  Amster- 
dam, 1803. 

Luciif  A,  a  surname  of  Juno  (according 
to  some,  of  Diana ;  according  to  others, 
the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno),  is  derived  eitiier  from  Ivcus  (grove, 
because  her  temple  stood  in  a  grove),  or 
Ivx  (hght,  because  children  are  brought  to 
light  at  birth),  or  fix>m  lueeo  (I  shine,  as 
denoting  the  moon).  Her  festival  waa 
celebrated  March  1,  on  which  occasion 
the  inatrons  assembled  in  her  templOi 
adonied  it  with  flowera,  and  imploiea  a 
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happy  and  hnre  poaterit^y  fecundity  and 
au  easy  delivery.    (See  imma.] 

LucKiTER,  Nicholas;  a  baron  of  the 
German  empire,  bom  at  Campen  in  Ba- 
varia, who  became  a  general  in  the  French 
army.  In  the  leven  years*  war,  having 
displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  com- 
mander of  hussars,  he  was,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  peace,  invited  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  France,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1789, 
he  sided  with  the  revolutionary  party,  and, 
from  the  beginnlbg  of  1791,  be  held  vari- 
ous military  employments.  His  age,  ex- 
perience and  reputation  occasioned  his 
beinf  placed  in  situations  to  which  his 
abiliues  were  •  unequal.  In  December, 
1791,  he  received  the  bdton  of  marshal ; 
and  a  few  montlis  afler,  he  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  French  armies.  After 
having  made  his  appearance  at  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  short-lived  popularity, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the 
king's  constitutional  authority,  he  went  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army  at  Stras- 
burg.  After  August  10, 1793,  he  lost  the 
chief  command.  He  went  to  Paris  to  jus- 
tify himself  before  the  national  conven- 
tioD,  in  January,  1793,  and  was  ordered  to 
retire  wherever  lie  thought  proper.  Hav- 
ing some  time  afler  demanded  payment 
of  a  pension  due  to  him,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  to  death. 

LucKNOw;  a  city  of  Bengal,  capital  of 
a  drear  of  the  same  name,  in  Oude,  situ- 
ated on  the  Goomty ;  95  miles  N.  N.  VV. 
of  Allahabad,  and  215  S.  £.  of  Delhi; 
Ion.  80°  SS'  E. ;  lat  26°  24'  N. ;  popula- 
tion, in  1800,  estimated  at  upwonls  of 
300,000 ;  since  that  time  it  is  thought  to 
have  diminished  ;  it  was  formerly  esti- 
mated as  high  as  500,000.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernors or  nabobs  of  Oude.  It  is  by  do 
means  a  handsome  town,  the  streets  being 
very  irregular  and  narrow ;  some  of  the 
houses  of  brick,  but  most  of  them  mud 
walls,  covered  widi  tiles.  Tlie  situation 
is  bad,  and  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  which, 
in  hot  weather,  is  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  and  pervades  eveiy  thing.  The 
gilt  domes  or  the  mosques  and  the  mauso- 
feum  of  Azoph  ud  Dowleh  give  it  a  gay 
appearance  at  a  distance.  In  the  vicinitv 
m  the  city  stand  the  houses  of  the  British 
resident  and  other  European  inhabitants. 
The  Goomty  is  navigable  for  middling- 
aized  vessels  at  all  seasons. 

Lu^oN,  or  LU90NIA;  the  principal  of 
^  the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
.belon^ng  to  Spain,  sometimes  called  Ma^ 
om  Us  capital ;  between  lat.  13°  and 


19°  N.;  km.  120^  to  I94<>  E. ;  about 400 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  (torn  dO  to 
120  in  breadth ;  square  miles,  about  65,000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  an 
elevated  ridge  extending  the  whole  length. 
There  are  several  volcanoes^  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  sometimes  de- 
structive; those  of  1650, 1754  and  1824, 
are  still  remembered  with  terror.  The  cli- 
mate is  moist,  but  temperate  for  the  lati- 
tude, and  the  soil  fertile.  Cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
produce,  grow  in  great  abundance ;  also 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  40  different  sorts  of 
palm-trees,  excellent  cocoas  and  cassia, 
wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  ebony,  san- 
dal-wood, and  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building. Gold  is  found  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  washed  down  by  niina.  Cat- 
tie  abound ;  civet  cats  are  common,  and 
auibeiigris  is  Uirown  upon  the  coasts  in 
great  quantities.  The  commeree  is  con- 
feiderable ;  the  principal  exports  are  indi- 
co,  coffee,  pepper,  rice,  sugar  and  pearl& 
In  1627,  or  81  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade,  29  were  Spanish  and  21  American. 
The  population  is  1,376,000,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  who  are  few,  aborigi- 
nal blacks,  Malays,  Metis  and  Creolesi 
The  negroes  are  chiefly  in  tHe  interior, 
and  are  in  a  veiy  barbarous  state.  The 
Malays,  among  whom  the  principal  tribe 
is  the  TajRilB,  are  in  part  independent,  and 
in  part  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Brave, 
active,  gay  and  industrious,  when  not  ru- 
ined by  the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans, 
they  are  rendered  by  oppression  cniel  and 
rapacious.  Lu^on  was  discovered  by 
Magellan,  in  1521,  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1571.    (See  Pkiiippines.) 

LucRETiA ;  a  Roman  lady  of  dtstin- 
cuished  virtue,  whose  ill  treatment  by 
Sexuis  Tarquin  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  formation  of  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  She  was  the  vnfe  of 
Collatinus,  a  near  relation  of  Tarquin, 
king  of  Rome.  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who 
contrived  to  become  a  guest  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  whose  kinsman  he 
was,  found  means  to  reach  her  chamber 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  threatened, 
unless  she  gratified  his  desires,  to  stab  her, 
kill  a  slave,  and  place  him  by  her  side,  and 
then  swear  that  he  had  slain  them  both  in 
the  act  of  adultery.  The  fear  of  infamy 
succeeded.  •  She  afterwards  summoned 
her  husband,  fiUher  and  kindred,  and,  after 
acquainting  them  with  the  whole  transac- 
tion, drew  a  dagger,  and  stabbed  henelf 
to  the  heart.  (See  BriUuSf  Luehu  Junim.) 

LuCRSTiua,    Titus  Cani%  a  Ronwii 
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knifi^  prolMblf  bom  95  R  C^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy at  Athene  He  is  said  to  have 
been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  and,  in  his 
hicid  intenrals,  to  have  produced  several 
worka^  but  to  have  committed  suicide  in 
his  44th  year.  We  poesesa,  of  his  composi- 
tion, a  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,l>e/2erufii 
MMtitrOi  in  which  he  exhibits  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with 
an  original  imagination,  and  in  forcible 
language.  The  unpoetical  subject  of  the 
poem  must,  of  itself  make  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure ;  but  parts,  notwithstand- 
inp^,  such  as  the  description  of  human 
misery,  the  force  of  the  passions,  the  ter- 
rible pestilence  of  Greece,  &c^  demon- 
strate that  Lucretius  was  possessed  of  great 
.  poetical  talents.  By  reason  of  his  anti- 
quated terms^  and  the  new  meanings 
which  he  gave  to  words,  Quinctilian  him- 
self regarded  his  poem  as  veiy  hard  to  be 
understood.  The  principal  editions  are 
those  of  Creech  (Oxford,  1695 ;  London, 
1717;  Basle,  1770,  &c.),  of  Havercamp 
(Leyden,  17S^  2  vols.,  4to.),  and  of  Wake- 
field (London,  1796,  3  vols^  4to.).  A 
raaateriy  German  translation,  in  the  metre 
of  the  original,  has  been  executed  by 
Knebel  (Leipsic,  1821,  4to.).  The  Italian 
version  oy  Marchetti,  and  the  French  by 
Ponserville,  are  also  good.  The  poem  has 
also  been  translated  into  English  by  Creech, 
by  Busby  and  by  Good.  Good's  transla- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  text  of  Wake- 
field, and  by  elaborate  annotations. 

LncuLLus,  Lucius  Licinius;  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen 
<n£Ztf  evndis,  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Marcus  Licinius,  he  manifested,  in 
the  Manian  war,  abilitv  and  courage.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Syua  and  Marius,  he 
sided  with  tlie  former.  In  the  year  of 
the  city  679^  he  was  appointed  consul  and 
commander  of  the  army  which  was  to 
proceed  to  Cilicia  agamst  Mithridates. 
Having  already  served  against  Mithridates 
with  an  inferior  command  durine  his 
questorship,  he  was  acquainted  wim  this 
coimtry.  He  first  sought  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline,  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers had  foi^tten  among  the  voluptuous 
Asiatics.  Mithridates  hiul  already  made 
a  victorious  beginning  of  the  campaign 
by  a  naval  battle  with  the  consul  Aureliiis 
Cotta,  the  colleague  of  Lucullus.  Lucul- 
lus  was  therefore  compeUed  to  hasten  the 
attack  of  his  land  forces.  But  when  he 
approQched  the  army  of  Mithridates,  and 
ascertained  its  strength,  he  deemed  it  ju- 
dick>us  to  avoid  a  decisive  batde,and  con- 
tented himself  with  cutting  off  the  king's 


communications.  Mithridates  now  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  force  to  be- 
8iej;e  the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  of 
Asia,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans. LucuUus,  however,  defeated  his  rear- 
guard on  their  march  thither,  and  com* 
C3lled  the  king  to  give  up  his  attempt 
ucuUus  now  advanced  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  prepared  a  fleet,  and  van- 
ouished  the  squadron  of  Mithridates  near 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  This  victory  ena- 
bled him  to  drive  all  the  other  squadrons 
of  Mithridates  from  the  Archipelago. 
The  generals  of  Lucullus  subdued,  mean- 
while, all  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  Lu- 
cullus, again  at  the  head  uf  his  army,  con- 
3uered  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and,  al- 
louffh  overcome  by  Mithridates  in  a  bat- 
tle, he  soon  acquired  such  advantages, 
that  he  finally  broke  up  the  hostile  army, 
and  Mithridates  himself  sought  protection 
in  Armenia.  Lucullus  now  changed 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.  Tigranes 
refusing  to  surrender  Mithridates  to  the 
Romans,  Lucullus  marched  against  Ar- 
menia, and  vanquished  Tigranes.  Mithri- 
dates, however,  contend^  with  various 
fortune,  till  Lucullus  was  prevented  from 
continuing  the  war  against  nim  effectuaBy, 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldieni,  who  accus- 
ed him,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  avarice 
and  covetousness.  In  Rome,  the  dissatis- 
fection  of  the  soldiers  towards  Lucullus 
was  found  well-grounded ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  chief  command  and  recalled. 
He  was  received,  however,  by  the  patri- 
cians, with  eveiy  mark  of  r^pect,  and  ob- 
tained a  splendid  triumph.  From  this 
tune,  Lucullus  remained  a  private  individ- 
ual, spending  in  profuse  voluptuousness 
the  immense  riches  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Asia,  without,  however, 
abandoning  the  more  noble  and  serious 
occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  During 
his  residence  as  questor  in  Macedonia, 
and  as  general  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  he 
had  become  intimate  with  the  most  dis« 
tinguished  philosopheis.  His  principal 
instructer  was  the  academician  AntiochuSi 
who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his 
campaigns.  Lucullus  was  therefore  most 
interested  in  die  Platonic  system.  Afler 
his  return,  he  pursued  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, induced  many  scholare  to  come  to 
Rome,  and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his 
house.  He  also  founded,  bv  means  of 
Tyrannion,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  an  extensive  libra- 
ry, which  was  fi^ee  to  every  one,  and  of 
which  Cicero  made'  diligent  use.  His 
example,  also,  induced  other  distinguished 
Romans  to  draw  learned  men  to  Rome  al 
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their  ezpeiMe. '  At  kat,  he  10  leid  to  have 
lost  his  reaeon  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  philtre, 
adminiatered  by  his  fifeedmao  CaUisthenea, 
80  that  it  was  neceasBry  to  place  him  un- 
der the  guacdianahip  of  his  brother.  He 
soon  aft^  died,  in  his  66th  or  68th  year. 
Lucuilus  first  transplanted  the  cherry-tree 
to  Rome  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus;  680 
yean  after  the  building  of  the  city. 

Luddites  ;  a  name  given,  some  years 
since,  in  England,  to  the  rioters  who  de- 
stroyed the  machinery  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns.  They  were  so  called  from 
one  of  their  leaders,  named  Ludd. 

LuDEN,  Henry,  was  bora  at  Lockstadt, 
in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780 ;  studi&d 
at  G6tttngeD  ;  In  1806,  was  made  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
and,  in  1810,  professor  of  history.  Besides 
numerous  historical,  philosophical  and  po- 
litical treatises  in  periodical  publications,  he 
has  written  the  lives  of  Thomasius,  Grotius, 
and  sir  W.  Temple,  and  other  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  Ansichte  des 
RheMundes  (1806);  Mgemdnt  Ge- 
achiehie  der  Vwker  und  Staaten  des  JSUer^ 
tkuma  (3d  edition,  1824);  ^Ugemeine  Gt- 
schichte  der  VMhar  und  Suiaten  dea  MUelal' 
tors  (1821);  and  Gesch.  derDeutsehm  VU- 
ker  (3d  vol.,  1827).  In  his  Nemesis,  or 
Political  and  Historical  Journal,  he  attack- 
ed the  statements  of  Kotzebue,  in  his 
*^  secret,  dangerous,  and,  in  part,  unfounded 
report."  He  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's  Trav- 
els in  the  U.  States. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I,  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
Henry  Ludlow,  was  bora  about  1602,  at 
Maiden  Bradley,  in  the  county  of  VVUts, 
and  received  his  education  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple,  in  or- 
der to  study  the  law.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and 
when  "the  self-denying  ordinance**  took 
place,  he  remained  out  of  any  ostensible 
situation,  until  chosen  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, in  the  place  of  his  fiither.  At  this 
time,  the  machinations  of  Cromwell  be- 
coming visible,  he  was  opposed  by  Ludlow 
with  firmness  and  openness.  Witli  a  view 
of  establishing  a  republic,  he  joined  the  ar- 
my against  the  narliament^  when  the  latter 
voted  the  king's  concessionB  a  basis  for 
treaty,  and  was  also  one  of  Cliarles'a 
judges.  With  a  view  of  removing  him, 
Cromwell  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
(general  of  horse  in  Ireland,  where  he 
joined  the  army  under  Ireton,  and  acted 
vrith  great  vigor  and  abili^.  When 
Cramwell  was  declared  proteotor,  Lud- 


low used  all  his  inflaence  with  the  army 
against  him,  on  which  account  he  was 
recalled,  and  put  under  arrest  Although 
he  refiised  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
not  to  act  against  the  goverament,  he  was 
at  length  allowed  to  so  to  London,  where, 
in  a  conversation  with  Cromwell  himself^ 
he  avowed  his  republican  principles,  and, 
refusing  all  security  or  en^Bgement  for 
submission,  he  retired  into  E^x,  where 
he  remained  until  the  death  of  the  pro- 
tector. When  Richard  Cromwell  sup 
ceeded,  he  joined  the  army  party  at  Wal 
lingford-house,  aud  was  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  in 
wiiich  he  took  his  seat.  The  restoration 
was  now  rapidly  approachuig,  and,  find- 
ing the  republicans  unable  to  resist  it,  he 
Tjuitted  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Ge- 
neva, whence  he  afterwards,  with  many 
more  fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  at 
Lausanne,  where  IJsle  was  a<«assinated 
by  some  English  royalists.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  lives  of  Ludlow 
and  others ;  but  bis  caution,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistracy  of  Berae,  protect- 
ed him,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  Vevay,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  England  after  the  revolution, 
from  which  he  was  driven  by  a  motion  in 
parliament  for  his  apprehension,  by  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  tory 
party.  He  closed  his  life  in  exile,  in  1G93, 
being  then  in  his  73d  year.  ,  Ludlow  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
charocters  on  the  republican  side,  without 
any  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy.  His  Me- 
moirs contain  many  particulars  in  relation 
to  the  general  history  of  the  times:  they 
are  written  in  a  manly,  unaffected  style, 
and  are  replete  with  valuable  matter. 

LcFF ;  the  order  of  the  helmsman  to 
put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-skle  of  tlie 
ship,  in  order  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  '^ 

LuGDUTvuH ;  the  Latin  name  of  several 
cities;  L  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  also 
called  LagdunuSy  the  present  L1/0T19  (q.  v.), 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spoL 
2.  Lugdunum  BaUojorum  (Lugd.  BaL);  a 
city  in  Gallia  Bel^ca,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  middle  ages,  odled  Leitliis ;  at  present, 
Leydm  (q.  v.);  hence,  on  the  title-page 
of  clashes,  Lugduni  Batavorttmj  many  of 
which  are  very  fine  editions.  3.  Lugdu- 
num; a  city  of  the  Convenae,  in  Gallia 
Aquitania,  most  probably  the  present  Sl 
Beitrand.  4.  Lugdunenaia  (Gallia)  was 
the  name  given,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to 
a  part  of  Ctesar's  Gallia  Celtica.  There 
were  Lugdunenaia  Prma^  afterwards  Lu- 
mmaia  ;  Lugdumniia  SecundOf  afterwarda 
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_,  ,  Litgdrnfomi  7Mi%  after- 
wards  7>NMiney  iwiiMe,.^iy<m  and  Britta* 
ty ;  Li^g)rfimeiMu  Qicaria,  or  jSntomO}  com- 
praiiig  put  of  Champagne,  south  of  the 
Jfaroe,  Uie  aouthera  part  of  Ide  de  Fraocey 
Chartnun,  Perche  and  Orieamuiu» 

Ln«oER ;  a  vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  runiung  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug-sails,  and  sometimes  has  tep-«ai]s 
adapted  to  them. 

Luo-Saii.  ;  a  quadrUateral  sail  bent  up- 
on a  yard,  which  han^  obliquely  to  the 
mast,  at  one  third  of  its  length.  These 
are  more  particularly  used  in  the  frorco- 
longasj  navigated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
MMliterranean. 

Luke  ;  author  of  one  of  the  Gospels^ 
which  18  distinguished  for  fullness,  accu- 
racy, and  traces  of  extensive  information ; 
also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  in  which 
he  gives  a  methodical  account  of  th»  ori- 
gin of  the  Ghrisuan  church,  and,  particu- 
larly, of  the  travels  of  the  apostle  PauL 
Though  theae  two  books  were  designed 
merely  for  bis  friend  Theophilus,  they 
Koon  attained  a  canonical  authority,  and 
were  publicly  read  in  the  churches.  Con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
this  evangelist,  nothing  certain  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  was  a 
contemporary  o^  the  aposdes,  and  could 
have  heard  accounts  or  the  life  of  Jesus 
trom  the  mouths  of  eye-wimesses,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  companiou  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  his  travels ;  so  that,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  he  relates  what  he 
himselfbad  seen  and  participated  in.  The 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  physician  is  more 
probable  than  the  tradition  which  makes 
him  a  painter,  and  which  attributes  to  hun 
an  old  picture  of  Christ,  preserved  at 
Rome.  On  account  of  this  latter  tradi- 
tion, however,  he  is  the  patron  saint  of 
painters,  and  a  celebrated  academy  of 
these  artists,  at  Rome^  bears  his  name. 

Luke  of  Lktdeii,  one  of  the  founders 
of  modem  painting  in  the  North,  stands 
by  the  side  of  Dtor,  Holbein  and  Kra- 
oach,  at  the  head  of  the  old  German 
school,  though,  striedy,  he  does  not  be- 
loug  to  Germany.  He  was  bom  at  Ley* 
den,  1494,  and  enioyed,  in  early  life,  the 
iDstruction  of  his  mther,  Hugo  Jacob,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Cornelius  £ngelbrecht» 
sen,  an  eminent  painter,  and  scholar  of 
Van  Eyfc.  At  the  early  a^  of  nine,  he 
began  to  engrave,  and,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
astonished  all  judges,  by  a  painting,  in 
water-colors^  of  St  Hubert.  In  his  15th 
year,  he  prtiduced  several  pieces,  compos- 
ed and  engraved  by  himself,  among  which 
ifae  Trial  of  St*  Anthony,  arid  the  Conver- 
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rion  of  St  Patd,  IB  VQgttd  to  < 
characteristic  expression,  drapeiy,  and 
management  of  the  nrnver,  are  iiKMlels, 
After  this,  he  ezecutea  many  paintiny  in 
oil,  water-cokNTs,  and  on  glass ;  likewist  a 
multitude  of  enmvings,  which  spread  his 
ftune  widely.  Be  fornied  a  fiiendly  inti- 
macy with  the  celebrated  John  of  Alabusa 
and  Albert  Durer,  who  visited  him  in 
Leyden.  His  unremitted  application  in- 
jured his  health ;  and  his  anxious  fiiends 
persuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Neth- 
erlands. But  his  hypochondria  was  not 
removed.  He  i  magined  himself  poisoned 
by  envious  painters,  and  hardly  left  his 
bed  for  almost  six  yeara;  during  which 
time  be  labored  uninterruptedly,  and  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  art  He  died  in 
1533,  m  his  40di  year.  This  artist  is  ex- 
cellent in  almost  all  parts  of  his  art,  thouch 
he  could  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  tne 
taste  which  characterized  the  childhood 
of  painting.  His  designs  are  striking,  in- 
genious and  varied  ;  his  grouping  judi- 
cious and  natural ;  character  appean  in  all 
^lis  figures,  particularly  in  the  heads,  thouffli 
this  character  cannot  be  called  noble. 
The  situations  and  attitudes  of  his  figures 
are  veiy  various,  which  is  the  more  re* 
markable,  from  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons often  found  m  his  paintincs.  Hisdraw- 
ing  is  correct,  yet  not  ideal,  out  fashioned 
after  the  models  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  His  drapery  is,  indeed,  mostly  ar- 
ranged with  troth,  but  without  taste,  heavy, 
and  deformed  by  many  small  folds. 
His  coloring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  but 
the  aerial  perspective  is  neglected;  and 
there  is  a  certain  harshness,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, peculiar  to  that  rieriod  of  the  art 
Notwithstanding  his  high  finish,  he  paint- 
ed easily.  His  engravings  and  wood-cutH 
bear  evidence  of  a  most  careful  and 
steady  management  of  the  graver.  They 
are  very  rare,  and  highly  prized,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  he  selected  the  same 
subject  with  Albert  Diirer,  in  order  to 
compete  with  him.  The  friends  often 
shared  their  ideas  and  compositions;  but 
Luke  ranks  below  Diirer.  The  fullest 
and  most  beautiful  collection  of  engravings 
by  this  master,  is  in  the  library  at  Vien-> 
na.  His  paintings  are  scattered  about  in 
many  galleries ;  the  principal  in  Leyden* 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  in  the  Tiv- 
buna  at  Florence. 

LiTixT,  Raymoiid,  adistinguisbed  scho* 
bstic  of  the  tlurteenth  cenuiry,  author  of 
the  method  called  ,^  LuUumOf  taught 
throughout  Europe^  during  the  fouiteentfa, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  bom 
in  Miu^'i^  ^  ^^^^^    ^^^  having  besA 
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attached  tti  die  gi^  ooort  of  James  1  of 
Amgon,  be  became  filled  with  pioua 
fteliogfl^  and,  at  about  the  age  of  30,  retir- 
ed to  a  solitude,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
eotiTertiag  infidels,,  began  the  study  of 
theokMnr.  Encouraged  by  visions,  he  un- 
dertook the  task  by  studying  the  E^astem 
languages,  and  invented  his  new  method, 
or  Ar9  dtmonatraivoa  VeritaHay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  the  mysteries  of  niith 
were  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited 
Rome  and  France,  in  the  schools  of  which 
he  taught ;  and,  while  at  Montpellier,  com- 
posed his  ^8  incentwa  Veritatia,  in  wBich 
he  developes  and  simplifies  his  method. 
Passing  over  into  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
•f  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  wrote  his  Tabula  freneralisj  a 
sort  of  key  to  his  fortner  works,  and,  in 
1298,  obtained  from  Philip  tlie  Fair  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Paris.  From  this  period 
dates  the  establishment  of  his  doctrine  in 
Europe.  His  ^rs  expottUiva  and  Arbor 
SeienHiB  are  his  other  principal  works  on 
this  subject.  A  secona  visit  to  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  disciples  of 
Averroes,  resulted  in  his  banishment  from 
that  re^on ;  but  he  returned  a  third  time, 
and  was  stoned  to  death,  about  1315. 
The  Lullian  method  was  taught  and  com- 
mi*nted  on  for  several  centuries  in  Europe. 
The  principal  commentators  are  Leffevre- 
d'Etaples,  Alstedius,  Sehonde,  &c.  (See 
Deeerando,  IKstoire  comparee  des  SysUmea 
de  Pkilosophie,) 

LuLLV,  Jean  Baptists;  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, of  obscure  parents,  in  1634.  As  a 
child,  he  exhibited  a  passionate  fondness 
for  music.  The  chevalier  Guise,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Mile,  de  Montpen- 
sier  to  send  her  an  Italian  page,  struck 
with  his  talent,  engaged  him,  and  despatch- 
ed him  to  Paris  in  his  lOUi  year.  The 
lady,  however,  was  so  litde  pleased  by  bis 
appearance,  that  she  sent  him  into  her 
kitchen,  where  he  remained  some  time  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  an  under-scullion. 
His  musical  talent  l)ecoming  accidentally 
known  to  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  his 
rppresentations  procured  him  to  be  placed 
under  a  master.  He  now  rose  rapidly,  till 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  musician 
to  the  court.  His  performance  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  king,  by  whose 
direction,  a  new  band,  called  kspetita  Vt- 
oUmSj  was  formed,  and  Lully  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  in  1660;  about  which  period, 
he  composed  the  music  to  the  then  fiivor- 
He  amusements  of  the  court,  called  baUeta^ 
consisting  of  dancing,  intermixed  with 


■oging  and  reckstife.  In  1€7Q»  Lully 
was  made  joint-director  of  the  French 
opera,  estabushed  the  precedinff  year,  on 
the  plan  of  that  at  Venice,  which  situatioQ 
he  filled  till  his  decease,  in  1687.  Lully  « 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  overture. 

Lumbago  (from  lumbua,  the  loin);  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins.    (See  RhewnaHam,) 

Lumpers  ;  laborers  employed  to  load 
and  unload  a  merchant  ship  when  in 
harbor. 

LuMP-FiSH  {cydopterua,  Lin.).  These 
fish  are  very  remarkahle  for  the  manner  in 
which  their  ventral  fins  are  arranged. 
They  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave  disk. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  these  fish  are 
enaV  d  to  adhere  with  great  force  to  any 
6ul)6Uince  to  which  they  apply  themselves. 
This  has  been  proved  by  placing  one  of 
them  in  a  bucket  of  water,  when  it  fixed 
itself  so  firmly,  that,  on  taking  the  i\>h  by 
the  tail,  the  whole  vessel  and  its  contents 
were  hfled  from  the  groimd,  although  it 
held  some  gallons.  {Brit.  Zoology.)  The 
largest  of  the  genus  is  the  C  luwpua :  this 
is  about  nine  inches  Ion?,  and  sometimes 
weighs  seven  pounds.  The  back  is  arch- 
ed*and  sharp,  of  a  blackish  color,  varie- 
gated with  brown.  The  l)ody  is  covered 
^vith  sharp,  black  tubercles ;  and  on  each 
side,  there  are  three  rows  of  large,  bony 
scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  The 
great  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the  north - 
em  seas,  about  tlie  coast  of  Greenland. 
Great  numbei's  of  them  are  devoured  by 
the  seals,  who  swallow  all  but  the  skins, 
Quantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen 
noatinff  about  in  the  spring  months,  wbeu 
these  fish  approach  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  It  is  said  that  the  spotR 
where  the  seals  carry  on  their  deprecia- 
tions can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  water.  Crontz  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  barren  tracts  of 
Greenland,  who  are  obliged  to  depend,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence,  ou 
fish,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  arri- 
val of  th is  species.  The  roe  is  remarkably 
large :  when  boiled,  it  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly gross  and  oily  food,  of  which  the 
Greenlanders  are  very  fond.  The  flesh  is 
sofl  and  insipid. 

Lump-lac.  (See  Coccua^  end  of  tlie 
article.) 

Luna  (the  moon),  amone  the  Greeks, 
Selene,  was  the  daughter  of  Hjrperion  and 
Terra  (G8Ba),and  was  the  same,  according 
to  some  my  thologists,  as  Diana,  (q.  ▼.)  She 
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was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  with  many  superstitious  forms 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  supposed  that 
magicians  and  encbanteia,  particularly 
tbooB  of  Thessaly,  had  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  moon,  and  that  thev  could 
diaw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure, 

Sr  tlie  mere  force  of  their  incantations, 
er  eclipaes,  according  to  their  opinions, 
proceeded  firom  thence,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and 
cymbals,  to  ease  her  labors,  and  to  render 
the  power  of  magic  less  efiectuaL  (See 
Hdios.) 

Lunar  Caustic.    (See  NUraU  of  Sil- 
ver.) 

Lunar  Year.    (See  Year.) 
Lunatics,  in  medicine.     (See  MenUd 
Deran^emeni.) 
lAaiatics,  in  law.    (See  JSTon  Compo8.) 
Lund,  or  Lunden  ;  a  town  in  Sweden, 
province  of  Skonen,  and  government  of 
Malniohus,  5  miles  from  me  Baltic ;  Ion. 
13P  E.;  lat.  55°  44'  N.;  [wpulalion,  3224. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  uuiver- 
Bity,  founded  in   1068,  by  Charles  IX, 
which  has  15  professors,  a  botanic  garden, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities, an  observatoiy,   and  a  library  of 
40,000  volu mes.    The  number  of  students, 
in  1627,  was  631. 

LuNEBURo;  formerly  a  principality  of 
Lower  Saxonv,  at  present  a  province  of 
Hanover,  with  4325  square  miles,  and 
264,000  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  forms  its 
boundary  on  tlie  north  and  north-east. 
Luneburg  is  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  interrupt- 
ed here  and  there  by  deep  moors  and  for- 
ests of  pine.  The' marshes  on  the  rivers 
are,  however,  wonderfully  pi-oductive,  but 
they  are  better  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the 
euluvation  of  garden  vegetables,  than  for 
tillage.  The  rivers  of  the  province  all 
flow  into  tlie  Elbe  or  the  Weser,  the  high- 
land which  divides  the  basins  of  those  two 
rivers  being  tlie  great  Luneburg  heath. 
The  dikes,  which  protect  the  country  from 
the  inimdatious  of  tlie  Elbe,  are  enor- 
mously expensive.  About  seven  tenths 
of  the  whole  province  are  incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  com  is  not  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants. Flax  is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
cattle  are  numerous  and  of  a  good  de- 
scription. Bees  are  kept  on  the  heaths, 
and  the  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  impor- 
tant. Salt,  wool,  linen,  beeswax  and 
wooden-wares,  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  great  commercial  road  from  llam- 
buig  to  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  runs 
thrMwh  tfie  wovince,  and  the  towns  of 
Lunmug  and  Ceile  cany  on  a  oop»dei»- 


Me  commisBion  business.  Lunebuiv  was 
originally  an  allodial  estate  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  and  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  family.  (See  Bntiu- 
tDick.}--Lunehurgj  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  an  old  town,  with  about  11,300 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Ilmeiiau, 
which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small 
vessels.  The  Kalkberg  is  a  curious  gyp- 
seous rock,  118  feet  high,  on  which  are 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  in 
the  quarries  of  which  is  found  the  rare 
mineral  boracite.  The  salt  springs  are 
capable  of  yielding  2000  tons  of  salt  a 
week.  The  transit  trade  between  Hanover 
and  Brunsvnck  is  extensive,  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  being  brought  to  Lunebunr 
annually,  and  is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
rix  dollars. 

Lunette,  in  the  art  of  fortification ;  a 
very  vague  expression,  which,  in  its  origi- 
nal signification,  probal)ly  comprised  every 
detached  work  built  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
gle, and  consisting  of  but  two  faces.  It 
was  aflerwards  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  to  denote,  1.  Small,  ffenerally  ir- 
regular, works,  with  or  vntnout  flanks, 
that  are  placed  in  the  principal  ditch,  be- 
fore the  ravelins,  or  other  out-woriis,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  covering  such  places  of  the 
chief  rampart,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
open  field,  or  of  defending  from  the  side 
such  points  as,  through  a  mistake  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  fortifications,  were 
left  unprotected,  the  guns  from  the  bas- 
tions not  being  Mb  to  reach  them.  2.  Ad- 
vanced works  on  or  before  the  glacis, 
sometimes  constructed  hi  the  form  of  an 
an^le,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  bastion. 
This  kind  of  lunettes,  skilfully  disposed 
on  the  weak  fronts  of  a  place,  and  arrang- 
ed in  one  or  two  lines,  so  as  to  flank  one 
another,  may  check  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  by  obliging 
him  to  make  his  trenches  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  he  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  subjecting  him  to  losses  in  the  capture 
of  each  lunette.  Particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  imposmble  for  the  enemy  to 
attack  two  lunettes  at  the  same  time. 

Luneville  ;  an  open  city  of  Lorraine, 
depmtment  of  the  Meurthe,  in  a  firuitfiii 
plain,  with  a  casUe,  3  churches,  and  12^8^ 
mhabitants.  In  1785,  Stanislaus  Lecz^ 
ski,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  Lorraine 
and  Bar  had  been  granled,  resided  hers. 
Lat  48°  3y  N.J  km.  6°  SO' E* 

LunemlUf  Peace  ^;  concluded  Feb.  9, 
1801,  between  Austria  (also  in  the  naiiMi 
of  the  QennaD  empire)  and  the  French 
lepublic,  i^ioii  the  iWBiaf  the  pctoa  of 
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Canpo-Formio.  (<!•▼•}   -Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhuie  were  ceded  to 
Fnnoe ;  Milan  and  Mantua  to  the  Ciaalpioe 
(q.  ▼.)  r^Hjblic ;  Venice,  and  the  country 
as  ftr  aa  the  Adige,  Istria  and  Dalmatia, 
te  Austria.     The  princes  on  the  left  bonk 
of  the  Rhine  were  to  be  indenuiified  by 
territories  within   the   empire.     Auistria 
ceded  the  Frickthal,  and  the  suip  of  land 
between  Basle  and  Zurzach,  to  France, 
who,  in  1802,  inve  thein  to  Switzerland. 
Austria  ceded  Brisgau  to  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  consented  to  the  erection  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  which  the  grond- 
duke  of  TuBca^  was  to  be  indemnified 
in  Germany.    The  valley  of  the  Rhine 
formed  the  boundary  of  France.     The 
naTigation  of  the  river  waa  declared  fre^ 
and  remained  so  until  1804,  when  toll 
was  imposed  for  the  complete  indemnifi- 
cation of  several  members  of  the  empire. 
LuNos ;  the  organs  of  respiration  m  the 
mammalia  (man,  quadrupecfs,  and  the  ce- 
taceous animals),  birds  and  reptiles.    The 
lungs  are  situated  in  the  chest,  and  are 
<hvided  into  two  parts,  called  lobu.  They 
are  enveloped  in  a  delicate  and  transparent 
membnne,derived  from  the  pleura,through 
which  they  have  the  appearance  of  net- 
work, and  are  connected  with  the  spioe  by 
the  pleura,  with  the  neck  by  the  windpipe, 
and  with  the  heart  by  the  roots  or  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins.     In  their 
specific  gravity,  they  are  the  lightest  of  all 
the  animal  organs,  even  when  exhausted 
of  air ;  hence  their  name  of  lights.    To 
the  touch,  they  are  soft,  spongy  and  elos^ 
tic    In  their  internal  structure,  they  are 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  mem- 
branous, celled  blood-vessels,  nerves  and 
lymphatics,  all  connected  by  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  cells  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  have  no  communication  with 
the  cellular  substance :  small  tubes  arise 
ih>m  them,  which  are  finally  united  into 
one  large  tube  fix>m  each  lobe ;  and  these 
two  at  length  join  to  form  the  windpi})e. 
The  blood-vessels  called  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are  destined  to  distribute  the  blood 
through  the  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  the   action  of  the  air  fsee 
Mm^  and  Heart) ;  while  the  bronchial 
vessels  are  intended  to  supply  the  blood 
which  nourishes  the  lungSr    (For  the  ac* 
tion  of  these  organs  in  respiration,  see 
RemraHon.)    The  cetacea  (whales,  seals, 
&C.)  breathe  by  lungs,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  ascend,  at  intervals,  to  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  water,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air.    The  respiratory  onfice,  in 
these  animak^  is  not  situated  at  the  ex- 
<rMDi^  of  the  nouty  but  on  the  top  of  the 


head.    In  birds^  the  lungs  are  smaller  tfum 
in  quadrupeds^  but  they  have  air  diatrib 
uted  throughout  their  muscular  system 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones. — ^The 
lungs   afford   a   means   of  ascertaining 
whether  a  new-bom  child,  which  is  found 
dead,  was  or  was  not  living,  when  bom, — 
a  question  often  of  great  importance  in 
forensic  medicine.    The  lungs  of  the  ui- 
fimt  are  placed  in  water,  to  see  whetlier 
they  will  swim  or  sink.    Before  birth,  the 
lungs  are  dark  red,  contracted  into  a  small 
place  within  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  firm, 
and  specifically  heavier  than  water.  They 
thereiore  sink  in  water,  whether  they  aiv 
entire  or  cut  into  pieces ;  and  when  cut, 
no  air-bubbles  come  forth,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  water,  nor  does  much  blood  ap- 
pear.    But  if  the  babe  has  lived  after 
birth,  and  therefore  breathed,  air  has  en* 
tered  the  lungs,  has  thus  enlarged  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest,  and  the  lungs  themselves 
are  expanded,  appear  of  a  loose,  spongy 
texture,  of  a  pale  red  color,  cover  the  heart, 
and  fill  the  chest    They  then  swim  in  wa- 
ter, as  well  in  connexion  with  the  heart  as 
without  it,  as  well  entire  as  in  pieces.  If  cut, 
a  peculiar  sound  is  audible ;  air  proceeds 
fit)m  them,  and  rises,  if  they  are  pressed 
under  water,  in  small  bubbles.    From  the 
incisions  in  the  lungs,  red,  and,  generally, 
foamy  blood  issues.    Against  this  test,  it 
has  been  objected — 1.  that  air  may  be 
found  in  the  lungs,  though  the   in&nt 
never  breathed.  This  could  happen,  how* 
ever,  only  {a)  fix)m  air  having  bcMin  blown 
into  them ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chest  of 
the  infant  is  no^mched,  very  little  blood  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  not 
bright  red  nor  foamy :    (6}  from  putre- 
faction ;  but,  in  this  case,  tne  other  parts 
of  the  body  would  also  be  affected  by  pu- 
trefaction: the  lungs  are  not  expanded, 
pale-red  air-bubbles  show  themselves  only 
on  the  surface,  and  not  in  tiie  interior 
substance,  unless  the  highest  degree  of  pu- 
trefaction has  taken  place.    2.  It  is  said 
that  the  child  may  have  breathed,  and 
therefore  lived,  without  air  being  found  in 
the  lungs.    This  is  not  proved,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  received  ideas  of  the 
manifestation  of  life.    3.  That  part  of  the 
lungs  may  swim,  another  ma^sink.   This 
can  happen  only  with  lungs  m  a  diseased 
state,  and  would  only  prove  an  attempt  of 
the  infant  to  breathe,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  living.  4  That  a  child  may  have 
lived  without  breathinff ;  but  this  state  of 
apparent  death  cannot  be  called  life :  life 
cannot  be  supposed  without  breath.    If 
all  precautions  are  taken,  all  attending 
ciicuiiifUiices  ooDsideredt  tba  exteniiu 
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appeaniMse  of  the  infimt  well  observed, 
and  the  fltate  of  the  other  iDtestineB  exam- 
ined, the  fiireji^uig  test  may  be  considered 
as  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  the  Ques- 
tion, whether  a  child  has  lived  after  birth 
or  noL  Another  kind  of  test  by  means 
of  the  lungs  has  been  proposed,  which  is 
ibuuded  on  the  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body  to  a  liing  which  nas 
breathed,  and  one  which  has  not;  and 
still  another,  which  rests  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  chest  before  and  after 
breathing  has  commenced;  but  both  ore 
more  complicated,  troublesome,  and  less 
oertain  than  the  former  one. 

LuPEKCALiA ;  a  yearly  festival  observed 
at  Rome,  tlie  15th  of  February,  iu  Jionor 
of  tlie  god  Pan,  sumamed  Lupercus  (&om 
litpu9y  wolf,  and  arceo^  to  diive  away),  the 
defender  finom  wolves.    It  was  usual  first  to 
sacrifice  two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch, 
with  the  bloody  knife,  the  foreheads  of 
two  iUustrious  youths,  who  always  were 
obliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft 
wool  dipped  in  milk.   After  this,  the  skins 
of  tiie  victims  were  cut  into  thongs,  with 
which  whips  were  mmie  for  the  youllis. 
With  these  whips  tlie  youths  ran  about 
the  streets,  all  naked  except  the  middle, 
and  whipped  those  they  met.    Women, 
in  particular,  were  fond  of  receiving  the 
Wjcs,  as  it  was  believed  that  they  remov- 
ed barrenness,  and  eased  the  pains  of 
child-birth.    This  excursion  iu  the  streets 
of  Rome  was  performed  by  naked  youths, 
because  Pan  is  always  repi'esented  naked, 
and  a  goat  was  sacrificed  because  tliat 
deity  was  supposed  to  have  the  feet  of 
goats.    A  dog  was  added  as  necessary  for 
the  shepherd.    The  priests  which  officiat- 
ed at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  Luperci, 
Lupine  ;  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
containing  about  30  species,  which  are  her- 
baceous or  frutesceut,  bearing  petiolate  and 
usually  digitate  leaves,  and  lar^,  handsome 
flowere,  which  are  disposed  m  a  tenninul 
raceme.  The lupinusperennis grows  wi K I  in 
sandy  places,  from  Cfanada  to  Florida,  and 
bears  beautiful  blue  flowers.    It  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  more  than  150 
years.    We  have  eight  other  species,  and 
probably  more,  in  North  Amerira,  several 
of  which  are  only  found  westward  of  the 
Rocky  moimtains.    Two  of  our  southern 
species  are  remarkable  for  having  simple 
leave& 

LoFULirr,  M.  Planche  first  ascertained 
that  the  three  active  ingredients  of  the 
hop,  viz.  the  oil,  nesn  and  bitter  principle, 
reside  in  the  brilliant  yellow  grains  scat- 
tered over  Uie  calicinal  scales  of  the  conea, 
13» 


which  serve  as  their  eoTekm.  Doctor 
Ives  of  New  York,  and  MM.  Paven  and 
Chevalier,  have  since  confirmed  this  posi- 
tion. Tins  matter,  when  insulated,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  in  little  grains,  with- 
out consistence,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fingers,  and  render  them  rough.  It 
has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odor :  200  parts 
of  it  afforded,  1.  water ;  2.  essential  oil ; 
3.  carbonic  acid;  4.  suhacetate  of  am- 
monia ;  5.  traces  of  osmazome ;  6.  traces 
of  futiT  matter ;  7.  gum ;  8.  malic  acid ; 
9.  malate  of  lime ;  10.  bitter  matter,  25 
parts ;  11.  a  well  characterized  resin,  105 
parts ;  12.  silica,  8  parts ;  13^  traces  of  car- 
l)onate,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash ; 

14.  carbonate  and  phosphate  or  lime ; 

15.  oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  sulphur. 
The  bitter  matter,  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  destroys  appetite. 

LusATiA  (in  German,  LcnuUz) ;  aa  ex^^ 
tensive  country,  bordering  on  Bohemia  to 
the  south,  Meissen  to  the  west,  Branden- 
burg to  the  north,  and  Sileda  to  the  east* 
It  was  formerly  a  mareraviate,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  4250  square 
miles,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
500,000.  With  the  excepdon  of  the  circle 
of  Kottbus,  which  had  &llen  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in 
1550,  Lusatia  wqp  granted  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  in  1635.  In  1815,  all  Lower 
Lusatia  Q940  square  miles),  with  a  large 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prus- 
sia (in  all  3200  square  miles,  with  294,700 
inhabitants),  and  was  annexed  to  the  ffov- 
emments  of  Frankfort  and  Liegnitz,  The 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  which  remained  to 
Saxony  (1050  square  miles,  with  195,000 
inhabitants),  now  forms  the  circle  of  tliat 
name,  compiising  the  eastern  part  of  tho 
kingdom ;  chief  town,  Bautzen  f  q,  v.).  It 
is  not  very  fertile,  hardly  supplvui^  half 
of  the  consumption  of^  its  inhabitants. 
Flax  is  raised  in  all  parts,  but  great  (quan- 
tities are  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
manufactures.  Linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton are  the  principal  manufactures,  (Sect 
Saxony,) 

LusiAD.    (See  Camoens.) 

Lusitama;  a  part  of  Spain,  whose 
extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accu- 
rately defined  by  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  some  descriptions,  it  extended  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  sea  of  Calabria*  Tho 
inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  the  Romans 
conquered  tliem  with  great  difficulty. 
They  generallv  lived  upon  plunder,  and 
were  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  man- 
ners.   (See  Spmnj  a«d  Portugal.) 

Lv3TRATioif  *,  purification ;  m  particular 
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the  solema  paiificatioD  or  consecration 
of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  an 
expiatoiy  aacrince  (aaer^eiunt  liutrak)^ 
which  was  performed  after  every  censua. 
(See  Camu.)  The  name  mav  be  derived 
m>m  luere,  in  the  sense  of  sclvere,  for,  on 
this  occasion,  aU  public  taxes  were  paid 
by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censor;  or 
mm  huirare  (to  expiate),  because,  after 
the  censuia,  an  expiatory  saciiiice  was 
offered  for  the  whole  Roman  people.  The 
sacrifice  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  sow,  and  a 
sheep  or  ram  [suovetaurUia).  The  ram 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  swine  to 
Ceres,  and  the  bull  to  Mara.  This  sol- 
emn act  was  called  lustrum  conden.  As 
this  lustration  took  place  at  the  end  of 
every  five  yeanyltutrwn  came  to  signify  a 
period  of  nve  years. 

LusT&E.    (See  LustraUonJ) 

LtTTE  (in  Italian,  liuto  ;  French,  Ivih ; 
German,  ktute^  perhaps  fhom  the  German 
lauien,  to  sound)  is  an  instrument  which 
originated  fix>m  the  ancient  lyre.  ((].  v.) 
Some,  however,  think  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  where  it 
was  called  laoud ;  and  j&om  thence  into 
Italy,  where  it  received  the  name  of  /into. 
The  chdy9^  or  testudOf  of  the  Romans,  was 
probably  a  similar  instrument  It  is  a 
stringed  instrument,  formerlv  much  in 
use,  anciently  containii%  only  five  rows 
of  strings,  but  to  which  six,  or  more, 
were  afterwards  added.  The  lute  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table  ;  the 
bodv,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the 
neck,  which  has  as  many  stops  or  divis- 
ions ;  and  the  head,  or  cross,  in  which  the 
screws  for  turning  it  are  inserted.  In 
plaving  this  instrument,  the  perfonner 
strikes  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  and  regulates  the  sounds  with 
those  of  the  left  The  notes  for  the  lute 
are  generally  written  on  six  lines,  and  not 
on  five,  l* here  were  formerly  various 
kinds  in  use.  The  lute,  simply  construct- 
ed, is  called  the  lYench  lute  ;  ^  it  has  two 
necks,  one  of  which  sustains  the  base 
notes,  it  is  called  a  theorbo  ;  if  the  strings 
of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called  an 
(xrch'lute.  The  diflliculty  of  playing  up- 
on this  instnimeut,  as  well  as  that  of 
tuning  it,  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  has 
gone  out  of  use. 

Luther,  Martin,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben,  November  10,  1483.  Hans 
Luther,  his  father,  a  miner,  removed  with 
his  fanuly  to  Mansfeld,  in  1484,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  council  Mar- 
tin was  educated  if!  the  deepest  req>ect 
*or  religioD,  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 


sent  to  school  at  Mairdebarg ;  but  le- 
ceiving  no  assistance  there,  he  was  seut, 
in  14£)@,  to  Eisenach.     At  first  he  obtain- 
ed his  support  by  singing  souss  at  the 
doors,  like  many  other  poor  scholars  ;  but 
he  was  soon  taken  under  the  care  of  a 
maternal  relation  in  easy  cirr.umstance& 
At  school,  he  made  rapid  progress   in  • 
Latin  and  other  studies  ;   in  1501,  enter- 
ed the  university  of  Erfun  ;  in  1503,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master,  and  delivered 
lectures   on  the  physics  and  ethics   of 
Aristode.   About  this  time,  he  discovered, 
in  the  libranr  of  the  university,  a  Latin 
Bible,  aiid  found,  to  his  no  smaH  delight^ 
that  it  contained  more  than  the  excerpts  in 
common  use.    He  was  destined  by  his 
father  to  the  law  ;  but  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  of  which  the 
clergymen  of  that  time  knew  only  the 
Gospels  and  Episdes,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity.  The 
impression  produced  on  him  by  the  death 
of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  expired  at  his 
side,  on  a  journey  fix)m  Mansfeld  to  Er- 
furt, by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  blow 
of  an  assassin,  uniting  with  the  effect  of  his 
early  religious  education  and  his  poverty, 
decided  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.    Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fiither,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustines,  at  Erfurt,  in  1505,  and  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  all  the  penances  and 
humiliations  which  the  superiors  of  the 
order  imposed  upon  novice&    But  he  al- 
ways regarded  himself  as  an  unprofitable 
servant.    Pure  and  innocent  as  he  was,  he 
tortured  himself  with  bitter  reproaches,and 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness ; 
during  which,  one  of  the  elder  brothers 
consoled  his  troubled  heart,  and  promised 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  rans  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ^    This  doctrine,  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
for  good  work^  as  they  called  them,  and 
in  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  brought  a 
new  light  into  the  soul  of  Luther.    He 
was  also  encouraged  by  the  paternal  mild- 
ness of  Staupitz,  the  provincial  of  the 
order,  who,  perceiving  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  acnuirements,  delivered  him 
from  the  meniaJ  duties  of  the  cloister,  and 
pncouraged  him  to  continue  his  theologi- 
cal studies.     In  1507,  he  was  consecrated 
Eriest,  and,  in  1508,  by  the  influence  of 
is  patron,  Staupitz,  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of 
Wittenbei^.    In  tliis  sphere  of  action,  his 
powerful  mind  soon  showed  itself.    He 
threw  off*  the  fettera  of  the  scholasdc  ph^ 
losophy,  so  intimately  coimected  with  the 
pq>al   hierarchy,  asaeited  the  rights  elf 
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leasoD,  and  soon  collected  a  lam  number 
of  diacii^cs.     In  1510,  he  Tiaitea  the  court 
of  pope  Leo  X,  at  Rome,  on  busineaB  in- 
iTOBted  to  him  by  his  order.  This  journey 
leTeaied  to  him  the  irreligion  and  corrupt 
tion  of  the  clergy  at  Rome,  and  destroyed 
his  reTerence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  pope. 
After  his  return,  he  became  a  ))reacner  at 
Wittenberg,  and,  in  3512,  he  was  made  a 
doctor  iu   theology.    As  such,  his   oath 
bound  liim/as  he  thought,  to  the  fearless 
defence  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures.   His  pro- 
found learning,  which  embraced  an  mti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clas- 
acs,  the  Others  of  the  church,  and  the 
spirit  pf  the  Greek   and   Hebrew  lan- 
guages, tx^ether  with  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  soon  made  Luther  known  to 
the  principal  scholars,  and  esteemed  as  a 
powerful    advocate   of   the    new   light 
which  was   breaking   upon   the  world. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  attention  excited 
by  his  95  propositions,  ^ven  to  the  worid 
October  31, 1517,  and  mtended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  by  the 
Dominican  Tetzel.    Luther  was  impelled 
to  this  course  solely  by  the  love  of  truth, 
and  by  his  indignauon  against  the  traffic 
in  indulgences,  the  unhappy  eifects  of 
which  had  appeared  already  in  his  con- 
gregation at  Wittenberg.     Ambition  or 
natred  of  the  Dominicans  had  no  influ- 
ence in  producing  this   measure.     Hfk 
propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.    Hogstraaten,  a 
Dominican  at  Colore,  doctor  £ck  at  lo- 
golstadt,  and  Prienas,  an  officer  of  the 
Roman  court,  immediately  began  an  at- 
tack upon  Luther ;  but  neither  their  in- 
vectives, nor  the  papal  summons  to  Rome, 
which  he  did  not  obey,  nor  the  mild  ex- 
hortations of  the    cardinal  Cajetan,    at 
Augsburg,  in  1518,  and  of  the  nuncio 
Miltitz,  at  Altenburg,  in  1519,  with  allur- 
ing ofiers  from  the  pope  himself,  were 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  recant.    He 
replied  to  his  opponents  with  boldness 
and  determination,  and  even  after  his  dis- 
pute with  Eck  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  he  still 
maintained  the  invalidity  of  indulgences, 
and  of  the  papal  supremacy.    No  one  an- 
Bwered  him,  and  he  appealed  with  justice 
from  the  decision  of  Cajetan,  to  the  pope, 
and  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 
In  1520,  Luther  and  his  niends  were  ex- 
communicated.   His  vnitings  were  burnt 
at  Rome,  Cologne  and  Louvain.    Indig- 
nant at  this  open  act  of  hostility  after  lus 
modest  letter,  in  which  he  had  showed 
himself  desirous   of  reconciliation,   de- 
clared his  submission  to  the  pope,  and 
advised  a  rafi>niyin  the  church.  Luther 


burned  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and 
the  decretals  of  the  papal  canon,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, December  10, 1530.  fiy  this  act, 
he  dissolved  all  connexion  virith  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church.  Frederic,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  lie  should  protect  him.  fiut  the 
worthiest  of  the  German  noblemen,  Hiit- 
ten,  Sickingen,  Schaumburg,  whom  he 
called  upon  to  defend  the  new  opinions, 
hailed  him  as  the  cluunpion  of  religious 
hberty,  and  offered  him  their  fonresses 
and  their  arms.  But  Luther  wished  no 
protector  but  God.  He  refused  to  hsten 
to  his  anxious  friends,  who  advised  him 
not  to  brave  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  a 
spirit  within  urged  him  forward,  and  ho 
could  not  resist  The  people  received, 
vnth  amazement,  the  words  of  a  monk, 
who  defied  at  once  the  pope  and  tho 
cleivy,  the  emperor  and  the  princes.  For 
this  ne  did,  when  he  presented  himself*  at 
the  diet  of  Worms,  April  4,  1521,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  friends  and  the  imperial 
nerald,  who  had  summoned  him.  He  was 
met  by  about  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from 
Worms.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatin 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  of  his  dan- 

§er,  he  answered,  **  If  there  were  as  many 
evils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon 
the  roofs  of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on." 
Before  the  emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, 6  electors,  24  dukes,  7  mai^ves^ 
30  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes, 
counts,  lords  and  ambassadors,  Luther  ap- 
peared, April  17,  in  the  imperial  diet,  ac- 
knowledged all  his  writings,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  made  bis  defence  before 
the  assembly,  ^e  concluded  his  speech 
of  two  hours  in  length  with  these  words : 
"  Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the 
clearest  arguments ;  otherwise  I  cannot 
and  will  not  recant ;  for  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  expedient  to  act  affainst  conscience. 
Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise, so  help  me  God  !  Amen."  He  left 
Worms,  in  met,  a  conqueror ;  but  it  was  so 
manifest  that  his  enemies  were  determined 
upon  his  destruction,  that  Frederic  the 
Wise  conveyed  him  privately  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  to  save  his  life.  Neitiier  the  pro- 
scription of  the  emperor,  nor  the  excom- 
munication of  the  pope,  could  disturb  him 
in  his  retirement,  of^  which  he  took  ad- 
vantage to  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  German.  But  this  retirement  con- 
tinued only  10  months.  When  informed 
of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Carlstadt 
(q.  v.),  on  the  subject  of  images^  he  could 
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no  longer  endure  reslFunt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  outlawiy  which  the  emperor 
b^  just  issued  against  him,  at  Nuremberg; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  elector,  he  hastened  to  Witten- 
berg, through  the  territory  of  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  was  one  of  his  most  bit- 
ter enemies.  The  letter  to  Frederic,  in 
which  he  justified  his  departure,  proves, 
not  I<;ss  than  his  conduct  before  the  diet 
at  Worms,  his  fearless  courage  and  the 
ffreameas  of  his  souL  The  sermons  which 
he  delivered  for  eiffht  successive  days  af- 
ter his  return  (in  Sfarch,  15s22),  to  quell 
the  violence  of  the  enraged  insursents  in 
Wittenberg,  are  patterns  of  moderation, 
and  wisdom,  and  {x>pular  eloquence.  They 
show,  in  a  striking  light,  the  error  of  those 
who  consider  Lumer  only  as  a  violent  and 
rude  fanatic.  He  was  violent  only  against 
malignity,  or  when  he  thought  the  great 
trutlu  of  religion  in  danger.  Such  mo- 
tives sufficiently  account  for  his  caustic 
reply  to  Henry  VHI,  king  of  England,  and 
the  bitterness  of  spirit  manifested  in  his 
controversies  with  Carlstadtand  Erasmus. 
The  latter,  not  without  reason,  he  charged 
with  woridliness  and  lukewarmness  in  a 
good  cause.  He  viewed  the  attack  of  Carl- 
stadt  on  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  as  an 
open  apostasy  from  the  faith,  and  an  act  of 
ambit  to  us  jealousy.  Amidst  these  disputes 
and»  attacks,  his  plans  for  a  total  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  which  was. called  for  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  matured.  In 
1523,  at  Wittenberg,  he  began  to  piuify 
the  liturgy  from  its  empty  forms,  and,  by 
laying  aside  his  cowl,  in  1524,  he  gave  the 
Rtgnal  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  better  application  of  the  goods  of 
the  church.  In  1525,  he  married  Catha- 
rine von  Bora,  a  nun,  who  had  lefl  her 
convent.  Afler  overcoming  numerous 
difficulties,  he  took  this  important  step  at 
the  age  of  42  years,  as  much  from  princi- 
ple as  inclination,  with  the  design  of  rc- 
storiuff  the  preachers  of  the  ^spel  to  their 
naturu  and  social  riffhts  and  duties.  Wann 
as  was  the  zeal  of  Luther  for  a  reform  in 
the  churcli,  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
disorder  and  violence.  While  he  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  imperial  cities  and 
foreign  princes,  both  in  words  and  actions, 
he  opiK)sed,  most  decidedly,  the  violence 
of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  Anabaptists. 
His  enemies  have  shown  great  injustice 
in  implicating, bun  as  the  author  of  those 
outrages  which  arose  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  iffnorant,  and  were  displeasing  to 
his  noble  and  generous  mind.  Luther 
prepared,  from  1536  to  1529,  a  new 
cbureh  service,  coiresponding  to  the  doc- 


trines of  the  goqMly  undent  the  . 
of  the  elector,  and  with  the  aid  of  Me- 
lancthon  and  other  members  of  the  Sax- 
on chinch.  His  lai|;er  and  smaller  cate- 
chisms, to  be  used  m  schools^  were  also 
of  great  service.  But  every  one  must 
look  with  pain  upon  the  severity  and  in- 
tolerance which  he  manifested  towards 
the  Swiss  reformers,  because  their  views 
differed  from  his  ovm  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  supper.  (See  hordes  SupptTj  and 
Sacrament,)  He  was  thus  the  chief  cause 
of  the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans. 
But,  without  his  inflexible  firmness,  in 
matters  of  faith,  he  would  have  been  un- 
equal to  a  work  against  which  artifice  and 
power  had  array^  all  their  forces.  The 
rapidity  vrith  which  the  reformation  f q.  v.) 
advanced  afler  tlie  confession  of  Augs- 
bui^,  in  1590,  rendered  the  papal  bulls 
and  the  imperial  edicts  against  Luther  in- 
efficient But  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tiniuUly  on  his  guard  against  the  cimning 
Papists,  who  strove  to  make  him  give  up 
some  of  the  parts  of  his  creed ;  and  it 
required  a  firmness  bordering  on  stern- 
ness and  obstinacy  to  maintain  the  vic- 
tory which  he  had  won.  With  a  spirit 
incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  Luther 
wrote,  in  15d7,  the  Smalcaldic  articles; 
he  gave  a  refusal  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Brandenbui^  and  Anhalt,  who  were  sent, 
in  1541,  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  make 
him  more  compliant  towards  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and,  in  1545,  he  refused  any  partici- 
pation of  his  party  in  the  council  or  Trent 
The  severity  which  he  used  in  the  de- 
fence of  bis  faith,  by  no  means  diminishes 
the  merit  of  his  constancy :  and  an  apolo- 
gy may  easily  be  found  for  the  frequent 
rudeness  of  his  expressions,  in  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  speaking  and  thinking; 
in  tlie  nature  of  his  undertaking,  which 
required  continual  contest ;  in  the  provo- 
cations by  which  he  was  perpetually  as- 
sailed ;  in  his  frequent  sickness ;  and  in 
his  excitable  imagination.  The  same  ex- 
citability of  temperament  will  serve  to 
explain  those  dreadful  temptations  of  the 
devil,  which  disquieted  him  oflener  than 
would  seem  compatible  with  his  strength 
and  vigor  of  mind ;  for  that  age  regard- 
ed the  devil  as  a  real  perBonfu;e,  an  evil 
Principle  ever  active;  and,  if^any  one 
evoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  God,  he 
was  constantly  obliged  to  resist  attacks  of 
the  evil  one  upon  his  virtue.  He  sav* 
himself,  <*  I  was  bom  to  fight  with  devib 
and  factions.  This  is  the  reason  that  my 
books  are  so  boisterous  and  stormy.  It  is 
my  buaineBB  to  remoye  obBtructioDs^  to 
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cot  down  tlioiii8|tD  fill  up  quagmirei,  and 
to  open  and  make  atnignt  toe  paths;  but, 
if  I  must,  neeenaiilv,  harp  some  fiJling, 
let  me  rather  apeak  the  tnith  with  too 
great  aeverity,  than  once  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite and  conceal  the  truth."  Even  the 
enemies  of  Luther  are  forced  to  confeas 
that  he  alwavs  acted  justly  and  honorably. 
No  one  can  behold,  without  astonishment, 
his  unwearied  activity  and  zeaL  The 
woik  of  trsuslating  the  Bible,  which  might 
well  occupy  a  wnole  life,  he  completed 
fiom  1521  to  1534,  and  thus  rendered  his 
name  immortaL  He  equaUed  the  most 
prolific  authors,  in  the  number  of  his  trea- 
tiaes  on  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
his  creed.  After  tne  year  151^  he 
preached  several  times  every  week,  and, 
9t  certain  periods,  every  day ;  he  officiated 
at  the  confessbnal  ana  the  altar;  he  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  correspondence  in 
liBttn  and  German,  on  various  subjects, 
with  men  of  rank,  and  of  diatioguished 
litenuy  attainments,  and  with  his  private 
fiiends  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
press  of  occupation,  he  allows  himself 
some  houra  every  day  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  was  always  accessible  to  visi- 
ters. He  gave  advice  and  assistance 
wherever  it  was  needed;  he  interested 
himself  for  every  indigent  perK>n  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  devoted  himself,  with 
nis  whole  soul,  to  th^  pleasures  of  society. 
In  company,  he  was  always  lively,  and 
abounded  in  sallies  of  wit  and  good  hu- 
mor (preserved  in  his  Tuchredem  [Table- 
Talk]);  he  was  temperate  in  his  enjoy- 
ments. Luther  was  no  stranger  to  the 
el^ant  arts.  His  excellent  hymns  are 
well  known.  His  fondness  for  music,  too, 
was  such,  that,  as  often  as  circumstances 
permitted,  he  would  relax  his  mind  with 
singing,  and  playing  on  the  flute  and  lute. 
But  few  men  are  equal  to  such  excessive 
labor ;  and,  with  a  weaker  constitution,  such 
a  constant  round  of  action,  and  vicissitude 
And  toil  would  soon  have  overcome  the 
great  reformer.  Indeed,  from  the  year 
1531,  he  had  a  painful  disease  (the  stone, 
accompanied  with  vertiffo)  to  contend  with, 
and,  in  several  fits  of  sickness,  was  brought 
near  the  grave ;  but  be  lived  to  the  age 
of  63.  Just  befbre  his  last  journey  to 
Eialeben,  where  he  was  summoned  by  the 
counts  of  Mansfiekl  to  settle  a  dispute,  he 
wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  following 
description  of  his  condition :  **  Aged,  worn 
out,  weanr,  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of 
one  eye,  I  long  for  a  little  rest  and  (]uiet- 
neas ;  yet  I  have  as  mueh  to  do,  in  wnting, 
and  preaching,  and  actinc,  as  if  I  had 
oem  written,  or  prMMshedi  or  acted*    I 


am  weanr  of  the  world,  and  the  worid  la 
weary  of  me;  the  parting  will  be  easy,  like 
that  of  the  guest  leaving  the  inn ;  I  prev, 
only,  that  Ctod  will  be  mcioiis  to  me  m 
m^  last  hour,  and  shaU  quit  the  wotM 
without  reluctance."  He  wrote  this  in 
January,  1546.  On  the  l^th  of  the  suc- 
ceeding February,  he  died  at  Eisleben, 
and  was  buried  in  the  castle-church  of 
Wittenberg.  He  left  a  wife,  whom  he 
tenderiy  loved,  and  two  children  (two 
others  having  previously  died]  in  straiten- 
ed circumstances.  His  wife  died  in  15S2. 
The  male  line  of  his  posteritv  became  ex- 
tinct in  Martin  Gotdieb  Luther,  who  was 
a  counsellor  at  law,  and  died  at  Dr^en, 
in  1759.  Against  his  will,  his  adherents 
styled  themselves  Lutherans ;  against  his 
will,  they  engaged  in  a  war  which  broke 
out  immediately  after  his  death,  and  deso- 
lated Germany.  As  lonir  as  he  lived, 
Luther  was  for  peace ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  it ;  he  regarded  it  as  im- 
pious to  seek  to  estoblish  the  cause  of  God 
by  force ;  and  in  feet,  during  30  years  of 
his  life,  the  principles  of  the  reformaticm 
gained  a  finner  roodng,  and  were  more 
widely  propagated,  by  his  imshakea  feith 
and  unwearied  endeavor,  than  by  all  the 
wars,  and  treades  and  councils  since.  Lu- 
dier's  SammU.  Werke  (Complete  Works) 
appeared  in  1836,  at  Erlangen,  in  60  vols. 
Five  different  collections  of  his  writings 
were  published  earlier,  of  which  the  most 
complete  is  that  by  Walch  (24  vols.,  4to.). 
There  is  a  life  of  Luther,  by  Schrockh,  in 
his  Lebensheschrieb.  htriihmUr  Gel.  (Lives 
of  distinguished  Scholars),  (part  1, 1790). 
— ^For  further  information,  see  the  articles 
ReformaHonjimdPnfteslants.  See  also  the 
Ijife  of  Luther,  mth  an  Accovnd  of  (he  Refer-' 
motion,  by. A.  Bower  (London,  1813),  and 
the  articles  on  Calvin,  MelancUwn,  jEras- 
mus,  Zvinglius ;  also  Robertson's  CharU$ 
V,  and  Mosheim's  Ecclenastical  History, 

Lutherans  ;  the  followers  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  though  the  reformer 
himself,  in  his  writings,  expresses  his  dis- 
approbation of  making  his  name  that  of 
a  sect,  In  Spain,  and  some  other  Catho- 
lic countries,  the  name  Lutheran  is,  in 
common  parlance,  almost  svnonymous 
with  herehe.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
there  is  an  established  Episcopal  Luther- 
an church ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  Protes- 
tant Geimany.  Bishops  have  latelv  been 
created  In  Prussia  (see  LUurgy) ;  but,  as 
fer  as  chureh  ffovemment  is  concerned, 
they  ,are  merely  titukr,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intention  of  their  establish- 
ment Th^  are,  however,  neither  Lu- 
thenn  nor  CahiniBtfbiit  evangelical  (%.▼•). 
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The  Lutherans  in  Germany  cannot  bo 
said  to  adhere,  strictly,  to  aJl  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  so  great  a  treedom  of  opinion, 
on  reli^ous  matters,  having  gained  ground 
in  that  country.  As  few  German  Calvin- 
ists  adhere  to  predestination,  few  Luther- 
ans adliere  to  cousubstautiation,  in  tlie 
Lord's  supper.  (See  Lutkar,  and  Re/or- 
matioTL) 

LuTHE&!r,  in  architecture;  a  kind  of 
window  over  the  cornice  in  the  roof  of  a 
building,  serving  to  illuminate  the  upper 
story. 

LuTZEir,  a  small  town  in  the  present 
Prud»ian  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  two 
celebrated  battles  have  given  historical 
renown,  containing  1900  inhabitants,  and 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Merse- 
burg,  lies  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Leipsic 
Stratesy  shows  why  Saxony  has  so  often 
been  3ie  field  of  baule  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  north-east  and  the  powers  of  tlie 
south-west  of  Europe.  How  often  have 
the  plains  of  Leipsic  and  Liitzen,  the 
neighborhood  of  Dresden  and  Bautzen, 
been  the  scene  of  conflict!  The  first  bat- 
de  of  Liitzen  wos  fought  in  the  30  years' 
war,  Nov.  6  (16),  1(532,  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  VValleu- 
4Stein,  duke  of  Friedland.  The  imperial 
troops,  under  the  latter,  ainouuted  to 
40,000  men;  the  Swedish  troops,  under 
Oustavus,  to  27,000,  including  the  Saxons 
under  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
The  battle  was  extremely  obstinate,  and 
neither  party  was  decisively  victorious 
during  the  day,  but  Wallenstein  began 
retrograde  movements  the  next  day.  In 
liis,army,  tlie  famous  general  Pappenheim 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after 
died.  On  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  tlie 
hero  of  their  cause,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
fell.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup|)ose  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  revenge  and  treachery. 
His  body  was  found,  by  the  soldiers  sent 
in  search  of  it  by  Bernard,  under  a  heap 
of  dead,  and  so  much  mutilated  by  the 
hoofs  of  horKS,  as  to  be  recognised  with 
difficulty.  A  plain  stone  marlus  this  spot, 
not  far  from  Ltitzen,  on  the  great  road  to 
Leipsic;  a  few  ponlars  and  some  stone 
seats  surround  it.  His  body  was  carried 
to  Liitzen,  where  traces  of  the  blood  are 
still  shown,  in  the  town  house.  (See 
Chtstavus  I,  and  Thirty  Years'  War.)  A 
second  batde,  fought  near  Liitzen,  May  2, 
1813,  between  Napoleon  and  the  com- 
bined Russians  and  Prussians,  was  the 
first  peat  conflict  ailer  Napoleon's  disas- 
leis  la  Russia ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the 
young  French  and  Pnmian  levies  fim 


measored  their  strength.  Several  reasons 
induced  the  allies  to  attack  Napoleon, 
though  his  aony,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  was  much  superior  in  num- 
bers. The  French  corps  hi  Saxony 
amounted  to  about  1jO,O0O  men;  the 
allies  had  55,000  Prussians  and  30,000 
Russians  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  latter 
were  superior  in  cavalry,  the  French  in 
artillery,  and  each  was  desirous  to  decide 
the  battle  by  the  species  of  troops  in  which 
his  superiority  consisted.  Count  Witt- 
genstein commanded  the  allied  forces. 
Napoleon's  troops  were  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Leipsic,  and  had  already  ad- 
vanced considerably,  while  they  were  still 
supposed,  by  the  enemy,  to  be  near  L(ii- 
zen.  Genera]  Kleist  became  engaged 
in  a  sharp  conflict  with  tlie  French  van, 
which  was  much  superior  to  him  in  num- 
ber. The  mass  of  the  enemy  was  thus 
directed  against  tlie  flank  and  rear  of  the 
allies.  Between  the  allies  and  Lutzen 
lay  the  villages  Starsiedel,  Kayn,  Rana, 
Gorschen,  hanll^  guarded  by  Ney's  corps, 
which  was  quietly^  bivouacked  behind 
them.  Wittgenstein  took  this  corps  for 
Napoleon's  van,  and  ordered  the  attack 
accordingly.  The  Prussian  troops  took 
these  villages  with  great  promptness.  It 
vras  necessary  that  Ney  should  sustain 
himself  until  Napoleon  could  bring  back 
his  masses  from  the  road  to  Leipsic.  The 
possession  of  these  villages  was,  therefore, 
warmly  contested ;  they  wero  token  and 
retaken  with  equal  courage  and  obstinacy ; 
but  the  successive  arrival  of  new  bodies 
of  French  caused  some  changes  in  Witt- 
genstein's orden ;  the  allied  cavalry  could 
not  operate  so  eflectually  as  had  been 
hoped,  and  tlie  want  of  infantry  began  to 
be  felt  severely.  Both  armies  displayed 
(^reat  courage.  The  Prussian  troops 
fought  with  a  resolution  corresponding  to 
the  ardor  which  had  hurried  them  into  tlie 
field,  and  its  effect  became  visible  on  the 
French  centre,  which  did  not  escape  Na- 
poleon's experienced  eye.  "  The  Key  of 
the  position,"  says  the  duke  of  Rovigo, 
"  was  tlie  village  of  Kava,  occupied  by 
Ney,  and  through  which  ran  the  road 
from  Pegay  to  Liitzen.  Had  the  fdlies 
succeeded  in  carrying  tliis  place,  they 
could  have  advffnced  to  Liitzen,  and  thus 
have  divided  the  French  armv  into  two 
portions,  which  could  only  have  been 
reunited  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Saale. 
Great  efforts  were  therefore  made,  by  the 
French,  to  maintain  Kaya,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.*'  The  emperor  Nimo« 
leon  DOW  ordeied  general  Drouot,  \m  aid- 
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de-camp,  to  advanoe  in  all  haate,  with  €0 
pieoea  of  artiUeiy,  aa  near  aa  poasible  to 
the  enemy'a  columna,  and  to  attack  him 
oUiquety,  on  hia  left  ilank ;  fi>r  this,  the 
eoline  of  the  Floflagreben,  which  had  also 
been  used  to  great  effect  200  ^eara  befote, 
m  the  battle  first  deacribed,  afiorded  an  ad- 
irantngeoua  position.  The  artillery  made 
auch  ravages  in  the  enemy's  columns,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  that  ho  could  not 
resist  the  rigorous  attack  which  Napoleon 
renewed  on  Kaya,  by  means  of  marshal 
Moruer's  corps.  This  village  was  at  last 
carried,  as  well  as  the  others :  night  came 
on,  and  the  last  attempt  by  the  Prussian 
cavalry  was  abortive.  Thus  both  armies 
occupied  nearly  the  same  ground  afler  the 
batde  as  before.  According  to  the  most 
accurate  and  impartial  accounts,  there 
were  abcat  69,000  of  the  allied  troops  en- 
gaged against  10^000  French.  The  latter 
are  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  five 
generals ;  the  Russians  are  said  to  have 
lost  2000,  and  the  Prussians  8000.  Gen- 
erals BlCicher  and  Schamhorst  were 
wounded ;  the  latter  died  in  Prague — a 
severe  loss  for  the  Prilssians.  The  French 
had  lost  Beasi^s,  duke  of  Istiia,  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  allies  were  obliged 
to  make  retrograde  movements,  and,  owing 
to  this  batde.  Napoleon  was  again  master 
of  Saxony  and  the  Elbe,  on  May  10. 
The  French  say,  that,  had  they  possessed/ 
sufficient  cavaliy  to  pursue  the  enemy 
briskly,  the  campaign  might  have  been 
ended  by  this  battle;  the  allies  assert, 
that,  bad  they  been  better  supplied  with 
artillery,  they  would  have  remained  in 
possession  of  the  villa^s,  and  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  have  followed 
for  the  Frencli.  This  battle  hwl  the  best 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  troops 
and  nation.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
Prussian  forces  had  measured  themselves 
with  die  French  since  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1806,  and  they  were  now  con- 
vinced of  their  ability. to  withstand  their 
fonner  conquerors.  The  result  of  the 
batde  was,  indeed,  advantageous  for  the 
French ;  but  the  advantage  was  so  dearly 
bought,  and  the  Prussians,  whom  the 
French  troops  had  been  taught  to  consid- 
er as  "school  boys,"  and  uiexperienccd 
peasants,  had  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  campaigns  like  those  of 
1^)4, 1806  and  1809,  were  no  longer  to  be 
expected. 

Lirrzo  w's  Free  CoRPs,or  Voluhteers; 
a  Prussian  corps,  during  the  war  of  1813 
and  1814^  which  originated  firom  the  TVi- 
l^eiuftuttd  (q.  ▼.)»  and  was  commanded  by 


major  Lfitzow.  Many  young  men  of  the 
beat  fimiliea,  and  moat  patriotic  spirit^ 
joined  it  K6mer  (q.  v.)  belonged  to  this 
corps,  and  celebrated  it  in  several  of  his 
poems. 

Luxation,  in  surgery,  is  the  removal 
of  a  bone  out  of  its  place  or  articuladon, 
so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  ofiice;  hence  luxations  are 
peculiar  to  such  bones  as  have  iuovable 
joints. 

Luxembourg,  Paulce  op  ;  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ]Milaces  in  Paris,  built  in 
imitation  of  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence, 
completed  in  1620,  after  four  years  labor, 
by  Jacques  Desbrosscs,  for  Mary  of  Med- 
ici, widow  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  site  of  the 
hotel  of  the  duke  d'Epiuay-Luxembour^, 
and  successively  inhabited  by  mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,  the  duchess  de 
Guise,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
mademoiselle  d'Orleans.  Louis  XVI 
gave  it  to  Monsieur,  his  brother ;  during 
the  revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a 
prison ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
senate ;  at  present,  the  chamber  of  peers 
assemble  there.  The  building  is  very 
spacious,  and  its  rooms  contmn  beautiful 
specimens  of  architecture  and  statuary. 

Luxembourg  (Hofei (/u  Petit);  an  edi- 
fice in  Paris,  adjoining  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg  palace.  It  was  built  by  car- 
dinal Richeheu  for  his  mother,  and  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  uriuce  de  Cond^, 
During  die  republic,  the  directory  was 
established  here,  and  here  it  received  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
a  few  days  before  the  18lh  of  Brumaire. 
It  was  next  occupied  by  the  first  consul^ 
during  the  firot  six  months  of  his  consul- 
ship. Ney  was  confined  here,  and  shot 
in  the  garden ;  and,  more  recently,  prince 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  were  confined 
here,  previous  to  their  trial. 

Luxembourg  (Francis  Henry  de  Mont- 
morenci),  duke  of,  moTBhal  of  I  ranee,  was 
born  m  1628.  He  was  die  posthumous 
son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  for 
fighdng  a  duel.  He  served,  when  young, 
under  die  prince  of  Cond6 ;  and,  in  16(s2, 
he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of  France ; 
and,  in  1667,  a  lieutenant-general.  In 
1672,  he  commanded  during  the  invasion 
of  Holland ;  and,  having  gained  the  batde 
of  Senef,  in  1674^  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  In  the  war  of  France 
agamst  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, lie  won  the  three  great  batdes  of 
Fleurus  (July,  1, 1690),  Stemkirchen  and 
Neerwinden  (June  29,  1693).  He  died 
in  1695. 
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LmoDonma ;  a  province  of  the  Idiiff^ 
dom  of  the  NetheriaadB,  with  the  title 
of  grand  duchy,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
corapriung  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and 
of  Bouillon,  bounded  by  Liege,  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Namur  and  France.  The  superfi- 
cial extent  is  about  24D0  square  miles, 
with  293,555  inhabiumts.  The  surfiice  is 
covered  with  woods,  mountains,  and  des- 
ert heaths,  among  which,  however,  are 
some  pleasant  valleys  and  fertile  hills. 
The  Ardennes  are  the  chief  mountains. 
The  soil  is  stony,  marshy,  and  not  very 
productive.  The  Moselle -and  the  Ourthe 
are  the  principal  rivers.  Agriculture  is 
the  cliief  occupation  of  the  people,  but 
potatoes  form  the  principal  food,  com  not 
being  raised  in  sumcieiit  quantities.  The 
forests  belonging  to  the  state  alone,  extend 
over  117,971  hectares.  Catde  are  abun- 
dant ;  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ardennes;  the  horses 
axe  small,  but  celebrated  for  their  spirit 
and  activity.  The  iron  mines  are  exten- 
sively wrought,  and  the  slate  quarries 
yield'  lai^  quantities  of  roof-slates.  The 
inhabitants  are  Walloons  and  Germans, 
and  are  in  general  rude,  superstitious  and 
ignorant.  They  are  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic religion.  Till  the  late  revolution,  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  crand-duke 
of  Luxemburff,  was  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  confederation,  with  one  vote  in 
the  diet  and  three  in  the  oZentim,  and  fur- 
nished a  contingent  of  2256  men  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy.  The  Belgians 
have  laid  claim  to  Luxemburg,  but,  as  the 
Belgic  afiairs  are  yet  undecided,  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  J^eiherUmds  for  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations.  As  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlandis,  it  sent 
lour  members  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
states-generaL  The  provincial  estates 
consist  of  60  members,  named  by  the 
three  orders,  that  of  the  nobles,  that  of 
the  cities,  and  that  of  the  country.  Lux- 
emburg was  erected  into  a  duchv,  by  the 
German  emperor,  in  1354,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  In 
1815,  it  was  ^granted  to  the  king  of  the 
Netlieiianda,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
as  an  indemnification  for  his  cessions  in 
Germany.  (See  JSTosmhu)  Luxemburg^ 
the  capital,  with  11,430  innabitanta,  is  one 
ofthesbongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The 
upper  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
rock,  rising  precipitously  fi;om  a  plain, 
and  defeiMcd  by  stronjf  works.  Five 
batteries  on  the  neighbormff  heixrhts  com- 
mand all  the  country  roun^  and  particu- 
lariy  the  roads  fiiom  Treves  and  Thion- 


vIBe.  It «  one  rftfaefimr  great  i 
reserved  by  the  Germanic  confederation, 
and  gairiuwned  by  a  large  body  of  Gerroau 
troops.  Lat  49^37' N. ;  Ion.  6<'9'£.;  27 
leeffues  9.  £.  of  Liege ;  39  S.  £.  of  Brussels. 

Luxoa;  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  riffht  bank  of  the  Nile,  containmg 
splendid  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  site  of  which 
it  occupies.    (See  ThAts.) 

LuTNBs,  Charles  d'Albert,  duke  de, 
&vorite  and  premier  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
constable  of  France,  bom  in  1578,  was 
descended  fiom  a  noble  Florentine  &mily 
Milberd),  which  had  been  banished  from 
Florence.  Having  become  one  of  tlie 
pages  of  Henry  IV,  he  was  the  playmate 
of  the  dauphin,  whose  fiivor  he  soon  won 
by  consulting  all  his  caprices.  When 
Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
Luynes  his  gnmd  fidconer,  and  marshal 
D'Ancre,  who  was  all-powerful  at  court, 
showing  some  jealousy  of  his  influence 
the  favorite  soon  efiected  his  disgrace 
The  marshal  was  assassinated,  and  Luy 
nes  obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  immense 
estates,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  places 
and  charges  (1617).  .  In  1619,  his  estate 
of  MaUl^  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  under 
the  tide  of  Lu^iies.  He  next  supplanted 
Mary  of  Medici,  mother  of  the  king, 
whom  he  caused  to'  be  exiled ;  and  the 
whole  administration  was  now  in  his 
hands.  In  1^1,  the  dignity  of  constable 
of  France  was  revived  for  him.  Though 
the  feeble  king  oflen  complained  of  his 
cupidity  and  arrogance,  thou^  the  whole 
court  yma  intrigumg  against  him,  and  the 
nation  indigiumdy  odled  for  his  disgrace, 
Luynes  died  in  1621,  without  having  ex- 
perienced any  visible  loss  of  fiivor  or  in-' 
fluence.    (See  Louis  XIIL) 

Ldzac,  John,  a  distinguished  philolo- 
jpan,  jurist  and  publicist,  bom  at  Leyden, 
in  1746.  His  parents  were  French  Prot- 
estants^ who  had  left  France  to  avoid  re- 
ligious persecudons.  Alter  completing 
his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and  Ruhn- 
ken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  iurispru- 
dence  offered  him  at  Leyden,  and  tluu  of 
Greek  at  Groninaen,  and  went  to  the 
Hague  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar.  In 
17?^,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  to  assist  in 
editmg  the  Leyden  Gazette,  which  was 
read  by  all  European  scholars  and  states- 
men at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  valu- 
able character  of  its  materials.*    From 

*  The  Levden  Gaxette  {GateUe  de  Leuden) 
WBi  establisMd  in  1738,  by  the  uncle  and  mthcr 
of  John,  and  contains  materials  important  to  the 
historian  of  the  American  revolution.  John 
Adams,  while  minister  in  Holland,  pnhliihrd  sev* 
eral  papers  ia  it. 
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1775,  he  had  almost  the  entire  direction 
of  thatjournaL  His  editorial' and  pro- 
ferenonal  labors  did  not  prevent  him  nom 
the  assiduous  study  of  ancient  Utersture. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  time,  and  re- 
ceived the  mo^  flattering  marks  of  es- 
teem from  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
tiie  emperor  Leopold,  aiul  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland.  In  {he  midst  of  these 
various  occupations,  he  accepted  the 
Greek  chair  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
to  the  regular  duties  of  which  he  added 
private  lectures  and  exercises  for  deserv- 
ing students.  In  1795,  he  published  an 
aildress  De  Socrate  Cive^  accompanied 
with  learned  and  judicious  notes,  and 
dedicated  to  John  Adams,  whose  eldest 
son  had  studied  under  his  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  troubles  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Holland,  Luzac,  who  was  no 
lew  a  friend  of  order  than  of  liberty,  was 
forbidden  to  continue  his  lectures  on  his- 
tory (1796),  but  was  permitted  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  Greek  literature.  He 
refused  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and 
was  therefore  entirely  suspended  from  his 
professorial  functions.  On  this  occasion, 
Washington  wrote  to  him,  assuring  him 
of  his  esteem,  encouraging  him  to  hope 
for  justice  when  the  ferment  of  the  mo- 
ment should  be  over,  and  professing 
that  America  was  under  great  obligations 
to  the  ^vritings  and  conduct  of  men  like 
him.  In  1802,  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  poet,  with  an  increase  of  salary 
and  powers.  He  continued  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  literary  labors  till  1807,  when 
Be  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  vessel 
with  gimpowder  aboard,  in  the  harbor  of 
Leyden.  His  Lectionea  Atticte,  a  defence 
of  Socrates  (1809),  was  published  by  pro- 
fessor Sluiter.  His  colleague,  professor 
Siegenbeeck,  has  given  an  account  of 
Luzac,  in  his  history  of  the  catastrophe 
which  caused  his  death. 

Luzerne,  Anne  C^sar  de  la,  a  French 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1741,  after 
having  served  in  the  seven  years'  vnir,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
abandoned  the  military  career,  resumed 
his  studies,  and,  turning  his  vievra  to  di- 
pliimacy,  was  sent,  in  1776,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Bavaria,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  in  regard  to  the  Bavarian  succes- 
rion.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Gerard,  as  minister  to  the  U.  States, 
and  conducted  himself  during  five  years 
hi  which  he  remained  there,  with  a  pru- 
dence, wisdom  and  concern  for  their  in 
teresia,  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
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affection  of  the  AmerieaosL  In  1780, 
when  the  American  army  was  in  the  moe^ 
destitute  condition,  and  the  government 
without  resources,  he  raised  money  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  vrithout  waiting 
for  orders  from  his  court,  to  relieve  the 
distress.  He  exerted  himself  to  raise  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  and  placed  his  own 
name  at  the  head.  In  1783,  he  returned 
to  France,  having  received  the  most  flat- 
teritig  expressions  of  esteem  from  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  17B8,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  in  1791.  When  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  the  secretary  of 
state  (Jefferson)  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  by  dii^ection  of 
Washington,  for  tiie  purpose  of  making 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  sense  of  them  entertained 
by  the  nation. 

Ltcanthropt  (from  the  Greek  Xwof,  a 
wolf,  and  ivOpotnot,  a  man) ;  as  defined  bv 
Cotrgrave,^a  frenzie  or  melancholic,  which 
causcth  tiie  patient  (who  thinks  he  is  turn- 
ed woolf )  to  flee  all  company  and  hide 
himself  in  dens  and  comers."  Herodotus, 
with  great  ndtveU,  tells  us,  that,  when  he 
was  in  Scythia,  he  heanl  of  a  people 
which  once  a  year  changed  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  then  resumed  their  origi- 
nal shape  ;  ^  but,"  adds  he,  ^  they  cannot 
make  me  believe  such  tales,  ahbough  they 
not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to  them." 
But  the  lycanthropcs  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  Umps-garoux,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  French,  were  sorcerers,  who,  during 
their  wolf  hood,  had  a  most  cannibal  ap- 
petite for  human  flesh.  The  Germans 
call  them  }Vakrv\lft.  Many  marvellous 
stories  are  told  by  the  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  these  wolf-men,  or  hups-ga- 
roux,  and  numerous  authentic  narratives 
remain  of  victims  committed  to  the  flames 
for  this  imaginary  crime,  oflen  on  their 
own  confessions^ 

Lyceum  ;  an  academy  at  Athens  (q.  v), 
which  derived  its  name  fit)m  its  situa- 
tion near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Avc<iof 
(slayer  of  the  wolf  J.  In  its  covered 
walks,  Aristotle  explained  his  philoso- 
phy. In  modem  times,  the  name  of  lyce^ 
un  has  been  given  to  the  schools  intend- 
ed to  prepare  young  men  for  the  uni- 
versities ;  for  in  them  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  formeriy  taught  in  the 
scholastic  form. 

Ltcia  ;  a  maritime  province  of  Ana 
Minor,  bounded  by  Caria  on  the  west, 
Pampbylia  on  the  east,  and  Pisidia  on  the 
north.  Its  fertiliqr  and  populousneas  ara 
attested  by  the  U7  cities  mentioDed  l^ 
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Ke,  whh  A  c0Bgi^BW  wliioh  ragulaied  the 
miblie  eoooeriM,  anda  pnadent  oalM  tiM 
Lyeuire/L  Litde  to  known  of  the  early 
hiaiorr  and  geognnhy  of  this  countnr. 
(See  BeaulorA  EBrnmima,  London.  1817.) 
LTCOPmoNy  bom  at  Chakifl^  in  Euboa. 
a  Grecian  gtammarian,  and  the  author  or 
ae¥wnl  trajMiea)  lived  at  Alexandria,  380 
jean  B.  C^  under  Philadelphua,  whoee 
tavor  he  won  by  the  inveotkon  of  ana^ 
grama.  He  ia  said  to  have  died  of  a 
wound,  inflicted  by  the  arrow  of  an  an- 
tagoniat  with  whom  he  Waa  contendinff  on 
the  merita  of  the  ancient  poeta.  Of  all 
his  writings,  there  remaina  but  one  trar 
gedy,  Coiumdra  (Alexandra),  which  ia 
written  in  iambiea,  and  bears  the  maika 
of  leaminff  acquired  by  patient  indusory  ; 
it  ia  therefore  veiy  difficult,  and  filled  with 
obscure  allusions.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cas- 
aandra  predicts  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the 
ftte  of  all  the  heroea  and  heroines  who 
shared  its  ruin.  It  affords  some  infonna- 
tkm  of  value  respecting  antiquities  and 
mythology.  A  mmoiarian,  named  John 
Tzetzes,  baa  written  a  commentaiy  upon 
it — See  the  edition,  ewfi  Cbnimentarib  Jo- 
hanmi  TieOzOj  Cwra  Jo.  Potteri  (Oxford, 
1607  and  1703,  folio) ;  also  those  by  seems 
Reichani,  with  a  commentaiy  of  Canter 
(Leipaic,  1788),  by  Sebostiani  (Rome, 
1808),  by  C.  6.  MiUler  (Leipaic,  1811, 3 
vola.) 

Ltcurovs,  the  Spartan  lawnrer,  sup- 
posed to  have  flouririied  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  was,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  traditions,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Spartan  kins  Euno- 
mus.  His  eldest  brother,  Polydectes, 
succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  government, 
but  died  soon  after,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  Lycurgus.  As  the  widow  of  Polydec- 
tes was  known  to  be  pregnant,  Lycurgus 
declared  that,  if  she  bore  a  son,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
kinc.  To  convince  the  Lacednmouians 
of  Eis  sincerity,  he  laid  aside  the  royal  ti- 
tle, and  administered  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  to  the  future  heir.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  queen  sent  word  to  him,  that,  if 
he  would  marry  her,  ahe  would  vrithout 
delay  cause  the  death  of  her  child.  He 
flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  he  vrould 
comply  with  her  wishea,  until  he  obtained 
poesearion  of  the  child.  From  the  joy  of 
the  people  at  his  birth,  the  diiki  received 
the  name  of  Chanlaui  (joy  of  the  people). 
Lycurgus,  by  the  wisdom  of  hSa  admmif»- 
'  traiion,  had  already  won  genend  esteem ; 
end  his  nebledlwmewatodncai  now  niaed 


hiaglDiTto  a  haif^  vHddi  awoke  emry 
iinatlimi  in  tiM  minds  of  some  of  tba 
distinguished  Spaitans^  with  whom 
the  queen  conapired  to  revenge  her  dJa^K 
poiniOMDt  She  ansead  among  the  pen* 
pie  the  opinion^  that  it  waa  dangerous  to 
aq^niat  the  fiiture  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 
man  Kfho  would  gain  moat  by  hia  death. 
To  avoid  tiys  auspicion,  Lycurgus  vras 
obhaed  not  only  to  resign  the  guardianahtp 
of  the  young  kmg,  but  even  to  leave  h£i 
eountiy.  Whether  this  resolution  was 
pwrdy  mduced  by  the  desire  of  seeing  for- 
eign nations,  and  learning  thdr  mannera, 
or  not,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  ia  deacribed  aa  employing  the  time  of 
hia  abaence  in  this  way.  After  viaating 
Crete,  and  admiring  the  wise  lawa  of  Mi- 
noe,  he  went  to  Ionia,  'the  effeminate 
and  luxurious  life  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
feebl^aess  of  their  laws,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  vrith  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  those  of  Crete,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  Here,  however,  be 
is  said  to  have  become  acquaiuted  widi 
the  poems  of  Homer.  From  hence  he  is 
said  to  have  travelled  into  various  coun- 
tries, including  Egypt,  India  and  Spain. 
But,  aa  we  do  not  find  in  his  laws  any 
traces  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  wisdom,  this 
to  be  doubtful.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  two  kings,  Archelaus  and  Charilaus, 
were  esteemed  neither  by  the  people  nor 
by  the  nobility ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
laws  suflcient  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 
quillity, the*conliiflion  passed  all  bouoda 
In  this  dangerous  situation,  Lycurgus  was 
the  onJy  man  finom  whom  heq)  and  deliv- 
erance c6uld  be  expected.  The  people 
Jioped  fi!Om  him  protection  asainst  the 
nobke,  and  the  kuigs  believed  that  he 
wouki  put  an  end  to  the  disobedience  of 
the  people.  More  than  once,  ambassadors 
were  aent  to  beg  him  to'  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  state.  He  long  resisted, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  the  urpent  wishes 
of  his  follow-citizens.  At  his  arrival  in 
Sparta,  he  soon  found  that  not  only  par- 
ticular abuses  were  to  be  suppressed,  but 
that  it  woukl  be  necessary  to  form  an 
entirely  new  constitution.  The  esteem 
v^ich  his  personal  character,  his  judg- 
ment, and  tne  dangerous  situadon  of  the 
stale,  gave  him  among  his  fellow-citizeDs, 
encouraged  him  to  encounter  boldly  all  ob- 
staclea.  The  first  step  which  he  took  was, 
to  add  to  the  kings  a  gemsio,  or  senate  of 
98  persons^  venmble  for  their  age  (see 
Oerianim)^  without  whose  consent  the 
kings  wars  to  undertake  nothing.  He 
thus  efibcted  a  osefiil  balance  between  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  the  lioendousnaas 
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of  ilie  people.    The  peopk^  «t  the  i 
^  oMdned  tfaeprinlefe  of  gmng  tMr 


Mailed  tbepnvilefe  oTgrnnff  tfteir 
A  public  afium.  They  had  not, 
bowerer,  properij  epeakmgy  delibentm 
pri^lemy  but  only  the  limited  right  of 
acoepungorof  rejecdug  what  waspiopoe- 
edby  thekingiortheaeiiate.  TheSfiar- 
taoB  confiMmed  in  general  to  the  inedtu- 
tions  of  LycurgiM ;  but  the  equal  diTiaion 
of  property  excited  amonc  the  rich  such 
▼iotent  commotionB,  that  tne  lawgiver,  to 
aaTe  his  life,  fled  towards  a  temple.  On 
the  way,  he  leceiTed  a  blow,  which  struck 
out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  merely  turned 
jouttd,  and  showed  to  his  pursueis  his 
&ce  streaming  with  blood.  This  sight 
filled  all  with  shame  and  repentance ; 
they  implored  his  pardon,  and  led  him 
respectfully  home.  The  person  who  had 
done  the  deed,  a  young  man  of  rank,  and 
of  a  fiery  character,  was  given  up  to  1dm. 
Lycuigus  pardoned  him,  and  dismissed 
him  covered  with  shame.  After  having 
dius  fi>rmed  a  constitution  for  Sparta,  Ly- 
cuigus  endeavored  to  provide  finr  its  con- 
tinuance. He  made  all  the  citizens  take 
a  sc^emn  oath,  that  they  would  change 
nothing  in  the  laws  which  he  had  in- 
troduced, before  his  return.  He  then  went 
to  Deh>hi,  and  asked  the  god  whether  the 
new  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  hapfn- 
nesB  of  Sparta.  The  answer  was,  <*  Snar- 
ta  win  remain  the  most  prosperous  ot  all 
states  as  long  as  it  obeeares  these  lavra." 
He  sent  this  answer  to  Lacedesmon,  and 
banished  himselfl  He  died,  as  it  is  said,  of 
voluntary  starvation,  fivfrom  his  countiy ; 
according  to  some,  at  Cirrha ;  according  to 
othen^  at  Elis  or  urete.  According  to  his 
commands,  his  body  was  burnt,  jSid  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  they  should 
be  earned  to  Sparta,  and  the  people  thus 
think  themselves  released  from  their  oath. 
A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at 
Sparta,  and  a  societ^r  was  instituted  by  his 
fiiends,  which  continued  until  the  latest 
times  of  Sparta,  and  had  for  its  object  to 
eekteate  the  memoir  of  his  virtues.  The 
principal  object  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
was,  to  introduce  into  his  country  a  mi^d 
fixm  of  ^vemment,  composed  of  mon- 
arehy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  such 
a  noanner  that  each  element  was  restrain- 
ed by  the  others.  The  two  kings,  and 
with  them  the'^council  of  Gerontes,  stood 
St  the  head  of  the  government,  the  people, 
howevery  haviog  an  indirect  influence 
upon  their  meesures.  He  divided  all  the 
fatfiahitants  of  Sparta  into  three,  aooordiiy 
to  some  into  six  or  more  classes,  subdi- 
TidedintoaOanbes.  With  this  was,  prob- 
ablVf  ftftmift^fod  the  **^f!Tiniftfwtt?n  w  the 


ef  jMtiee,  Mid  the  luka  of  mil- 
Ai  the  Spitana  had  already 
some  ptogresi  m  civilization,  wo 
nmj  well  admue  the  resolutkm  and  the 
genius  of  Lyeurgtm^  wbo  waa  able  to 
change  not  only  theur  civil  relatkms,  but 
their  morals  and  maimen^  and  to  induce 
such  a  nation  to  sacrifice  even  the  com- 
fiNTtsof  life.  Even  his  pcopositioD  of  the 
equal  division  of  property,  which  at  firtt 
was  violenUy  opposeo,  waa  still  accepted 
as  a  law  by  all  me  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  Lycunus  altered  the  constitution, 
there  existed  three  clasDos — the  ruling 
Spartans,  the  tributsry  Lacediemoniana, 
and  the  Helot  slaves.  (See  HMt.) 
Thou(^  it  appears  cruel  in  bun  to  have  left 
the  Helots  in  slavery,  this  waa  not  shock- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Greeks.  They  had 
no  idea  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  men.  Lycurgus  sought  tp 
use,  in  the  way  which  he  thought  most  ibr 
the  good  of  the  state,  the  bonds  which  na- 
ture, relationship  and  love  fbna  amonff 
n^xL  He  treated  love  only  asa  meanaof 
IHnoducing  vigorous  citizens  for  the  state, 
and  thus  preserving  nati<Mial  indepen- 
dence. He  appointed  punishments  fiir 
immarried  men,  and  for  those  who  mar- 
ried too  late,  or  mairied  persons  of  a  Very 
tmequal  age.  He  made  it  difficult  for 
those  who  vrere  newly  married  to  meet 
their  vrives,  that  their  pasrions  might  thus 
remain  unabated ;  and  he  allowedf  old  or 
impotent  men  to  lend  their  wives  to  vig- 
orous youtiis,  and  men  of  a  sound  consb- 
tution,  if  their  wives  were  weak  and  im- 
potent, to  take  others.  Children  were  not 
the  property  of  die  parentis  but  of  the 
state.  The  state  determined  on  their  life 
or  death,  and  directed  their  education 
vrithout  regard  to  the  parentsi  To  intro- 
duce temperance  and  moderation  among 
the  people,  he  ordered  that  the  houses 
should  be  built  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner, and  that  aU  should  take  their  meals 
in  public,  affixing  also  sevwe  penalties  to 
debauchery  and  drunkenness.  No  flur- 
eigner  could  remain  in  Sparta  fenger  than 
was  neoessary;  no  Spartan,  except  in 
times  of  war,  could  leave  the  countiy. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  possess  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver;  but  iron  was  used 
for  monev.  The  Spartans  were  never  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  sciences,  but 
only  to  learn  the  most  indispensable 
brsnches  of  knowledge ;  they  were  not  to 
have  theatres,  nor  to  perftct  theur  muac; 
they  could  have  among  them  neither  ar- 
tists nor  onton  without  the  consent  of  the 
government  Lyomjpis  made  no  chaope 
m  the  leligiouieoiMtitutioa  of  Spaita;  hia 
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used  itp  on  tfie  eontnury,  far  bis  pofitiod 
nndBf  and  united  die  highest  priestly  dig- 
nity with  the  royal  office.    He  oidefed  a 
simple  burial  for  the  dead,  forbade  all 
public  lamentations,  and  limited  private 
mourning  to  11  days.    He  allowed,  how- 
ever, the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  city, 
and  monuments  to  be  erected  to  them  in 
the  temples,  in  order  that  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining such  honors  after  death  might 
lessen  the  fear  of  losing  life.    With  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  he  gave 
but  few  laws ;  but  these  were  sufficient,  if 
the  other  laws  were  obeyed.    The  quar- 
rels which  arose  were  decided  either  by 
&e  kings,  or  by  the  asKmbly  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  by  the  gerusia,  or,  more  generally, 
by  impardal  and  equitable  citizens.    One 
of  the  most  remarkable  institutions   of 
Lycurgus,  was  the  military  education  of 
the  Spartan  youth,  which  was  such  as  to 
deitooy  all  sensibility  to  suffering,  and  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  death.    Tlie  begin- 
ning of  a  war  was  to  them  the  beginning 
of  a  festival,  and  the  camp  was  a  place 
of  recreation,  for  here  ceased  oil  that  strict- 
ness of  hfe  which  was  observed  at  home ; 
even  the  bodily  exercises  were  less  fre- 
quent   Victory  or  death  was  their  highest 
glory;  eternal  shame  followed  the  cow- 
ards and  those  who  fled.    The  courage 
of  the  Spartans  was  maintained,  also,  by 
those  laws  which  forbade  tbem  to  sur- 
round their  city  with  walls,  to  fight  oflen 
with  the  same  enemy,  to  ]mrsue  too  far  a 
routed  enemy,  to  plunder  the  dead  during 
batde,  and  also  by  the  solemn  burial  of 
their   heroes,  the    monuments   to    their 
memory,  the  fosdvals  and  temples  in  their 
honor.    Nevertheless,  Lycurgus  did  not 
intend    that    the    Spartans  should    be- 
come a  conquering  nation,  as  is  evident 
from  his  forbidding  them  a  navy. — The 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  have  l)een  blamed 
as  much  as  they  have  been  praised.    Pla- 
to, in  particular,  accuses  them  of  destroy- 
ing eveiy  thing  humane,  and  making  me- 
chanical valor  the  highest  virtue, and  thinks 
that  this  suppression  of  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity  was  the  cause  of  the  count- 
leas  evils  which   fell  upon  Lacedsemon, 
and  were  prepared  by  her  for  other  na- 
tions.    Thucydides  makes  Pericles  say, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  Spartans  is  morose, 
and  founded  only  upon  fear,  and  that 
their  education  made  them  cruel  and  in- 
human.-^We  have  here  given  the  com- 
monly received  traditions  concerning  Ly- 
curgus and  his  institutions,  which,  now- 
ever,  must  be  received  with  much  caution* 
If  there  were  such  an  individual, — ^for  this 
Is  doubtful,— he  lived  before  the  time  of 


hiflQrical  eettaiDQr;  and  what  an  called 
his  Iswa^  were  probably  the  usages  and 
institutions  whicn  were  conunon  to  the 
whole  Doric  race  fix>m  the  earliest  period. 
A  very  full  and  critical  examination  of  the 
whole  subject  may  be  found  in  Miiller's 
learned  work.  Die  Doriar^  which  has  beeu 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  die  Doric 
Race  (2  vol&,  8vo.,  London,  1830). 

Lyaargua  was  also  the  name  of  an  Attic 
orator  of  some  celebrity.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  was  fiunous  for  his  integrity. 
Only  one  of  his  orations,  distinguished  for 
strength  and  dignity,  has  been  preserved 
to  us.  The  latest  editions  are  those  of 
Heiurich,  Osaim  and  Becker,  ull  of  1821. 
Ltdia  (in  ancient  times,  Mttoma) ;  a 
large  and  fertile  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  louiaus  inhabited  the  part  on  the  coast 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  Towards  the  south,  it 
was  separated  from  Caria  by  tiie  Mieon- 
der  (now  Meinder) ;  towards  the  east,  it 
was  bounded  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the 
north  by  Mysia.  It  was,  in  early  times,  a 
celebrated  kingdom,  divided  from  Persia 
by  the  river  llalys  (now  Kizil  Ermak). 
Cyrus  conquered  Crcesus  (q.  v.),  the  last 
Lydian  king.  The  people,  especially  un- 
der this  king,  were  die  richest,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  the  most  effeminate  and  luxu- 
rious in  all  Asia.  The  Lydians  invent- 
ed luxurious  garments,  cosUy  carpets, 
precious  ointments,  and  exquisite  viands ; 
and  a  kind  of  Grecian  music,  which  was 
said  to  bear  the  character  of  effeminacy, 
was  called  the  Lydian,  They  also  laid 
out  beautiful  gardens.  They  nrst  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  communicating  impo- 
tence to  men,  that  they  might  use  them 
to  guard  tiieir  wives  and  concubines.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  corruption  of 
niannera  among  the  Lydians  ^vos  ahiiady 
so  great,  that  the  women  publicly  sold 
their  charms.  Their  example  corrupt-  . 
ed  also  the  lonians.  The  weoldi  of  the 
Lydians,  however,  was  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  confined  to  the  kings  and 
chief  men.  These  could  fill  Uieir  coffera 
witii  the  gold  washed  down  by  the  Her- 
mus  (now  ^-abat)  and  the  Pactolus,  and 
that  obtained  from  the  mines;  and  tliey 

Erocured  all  the  necessities  of  life  by  the 
ibor  of  their  slaves,  whose  services  they 
requited,  not  with  monev,  but  witii  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.  They  could  dius  ac- 
cumulate the  precious  metals.  Cnssus 
was  richer  than  all  his  predecessors,  for 
he  subjected  the  whole  coast  of  Farther 
Asia,  apd  plundered  all  the  comnier- 
oial  citiasL    Although  it  cannot  be  proved 
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tbm  tiM  Ljrdiflni  had,  in 
my  ooonderaUe  eommeroey  it  caimot  bo 
denied  that  they  had,  kmg  before  the 
CtoskBi  aimlned  a  certam  degree  of  dvil* 
intioD,  and  that  the  Grecian  colooiea  in 
Lower  Asia  owed  to  the  Lydians  their 
fluperioiiQr  over  the' mother  eountiy  in  the 
aitt  and  aciencea.  Among  other  things, 
they  owed  to  them  the  inventipn  of  goJd 
and  nlver  ooina,  of  inna,  of  certain  mu- 
eical  inMnunenla,  the  art  of  dyeing  wool 
(which  was  afterwards  caiiied  to  such  per- 
feoiaQ  in  Miletus,)  also  the  art  of  melting 
and  woriung  ore,  andf  perhaps^  the  fiist 
mdimentB  of  painting  and  of  sculp- 
ture. At  Sordis,  the  capital  of  the 
ooimtry,  the  Grecians,  Phrygians,  and 
even  ihe  nomadic  tribes,  bartered  their 
goods.  There  was  here  a  neat  maiket 
rortlie  shiYe-trade,  which  mmisbed  the 
harems  of  Penria  with  eunuchs.  Lydia 
now  beftongs  to  the  Turiuah  district  of 
Natolia  (Anadoly).  (See  Claike's  and 
Chandler^  TVoself.) 

Ltbiat,  Thomas ;  a  leaned  Eng^iish 
divine,  mathematician  and  chronologer  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  who  composed 
several  learned  worlm,  some  of  which  he 
was  prevented  ^m  publishing  by  his  pe- 
euniaiy  embarrassments,  which  were  oc- 
easicmed  by  his  having  become  security 
ftr  another  person's  debts,  and  subjected 
him  to  imprisonment.  He  afterwards 
sufiered  greatly  for  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  civil  v^ars,  and  died  in 
obscurity  and  indigence,  in  1646. 

Ltdus.  John  Laurentius,  commonly 
eaHed  Lyduij  ftom  the  province  in  which 
he  was  Iwni  (A.  D.  490),  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  held  several  offices  of 
trust  under  Jusdnian.  He  is  principally 
known  by  his  weak  De  MagistnOUnu  Rev 
puUicKe  BmnantEj  which  was  printed,  for 
the  ftrat  time,  in  1812,  ftxnn  a  manuscript, 
obtained  in  1785^  by  Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Frmch  ambassadcM'at  Constantinople.  It 
was  edited,  with  a  learned  commentair 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Lydus,  by  At. 
Hase  (q.  v.).  Niebuhr  calls  it  a  new  and 
rich  aource  of  Roman  history.  His  other 
worifis  are  on  the  Months  (in  Greek),  of 
which  we  have  only  fingments,  and  on 
Omena  (in  Greek),  of  winch  some  firag- 
ments  only  were  before  known,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  contained  in  tlie 
manuserqit  of  ChoiseuL 

Lrine-To ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
she  is  retarded  in  her  courae  by  ananging 
die  sails  in  such  a  manner  that  the  y  coun* 
tsraet  each  other  vrith  neariy  equal  effect^ 
and  render  the  Mp  ahnost  stationaiy  with 


faioqi^tf^  by  kjiBg  ehher  hflr 
sailorfore-lop-aatlabaekythe  behn  being 
]Hitck)ee  down  to  leeward.  Thisispar- 
tkulariy  pnustised  in  a  jrenenl  engage- 
ment^ whien  the  hostile  fleets  are  drawn 
up  to  battle. 

Ltkah,  Phinehas,  m^jor-general,  bom 
at  Duriuun,  abont  1716,  received  his  de- 
gree at  Yale  college  in  1738;  was  chosen, 
whilst  a  senior  sophister,  one  of  the  Bedt-- 
kian  schohus ;  and,  in  1739,  was  aj^rauit- 
ed  a  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  passed 
three  yean.  He  then  commenced  the 
studyof  law ;  and  soon  after  his  admittanee 
to  the  bar,  acquired  an  extensive  practice* 
In  1750^  he  was  choeen  a  representative 
in  the  assemUv  of  Connecticut,  fiom  the 
town  of  Suffield,  and,  in  1753,  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  cotmcil,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1759.  In  1755,  he  wan 
appointed  maior-generB]  and  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  and 
heU  this  post  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Canadian  war,  durixiff  which  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  military  skill  and 
biavery.  At  the  battle  of  lake  George, 
the  command  of  the  British  armv  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  in  consequence  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Johnsonii  having  been  wounded  in 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  In 
1762;  he  commanded  the  American  forces, 
m  the  expedition  to  Havana,  in  which 
he  rendered  important  services.  After- 
wards f||eneral  J^yman  went  to  England  an 
agent  for  the  company  of  *<  military  ad- 
venturers,'' composed  chiefly  of  such  as 
had  served  during  the  war,  whose  object 
was  to  obtain  fi^om  the  government  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo» 
where  they  proposed  to  establish  a  colony. 
L^man  had  counted  upon  the  ftiendship 
of  some  of  the  ministiy  for  success  in  hja 
application ;  but,  before  his  anival^  they 
had  been  removed,  and,  after  bein^ 
amused  for  several  yean  with  illusory 
promises,  he  became  convinced  that  he 
bad  nothing  to  hope.  Not  Ixmf  able  ta 
brook  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  native 
country  in  the  light  of  an  unsuccessful 
supplicant,  he  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Enjg;land.  He 
spent  11  yeazB  there,  almost  in  a  state  of 
imbecility,  when,  in  1774,  his  son  waa 
sent  by  Mrs.  Lyman  to  beg  him  to  return* 
This  cireumstance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  grant  of  the  tract  in  question  about  tha 
same  time,  roused  him  ftom  his  letbaijaf^ 
and  he  once  more  appeared  in  America. 
After  iqwnding  a  short  time  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  embariced,  in  1775^  for  the  BBssis- 
sippi,  with  his  eklest  son  and  a  few  com- 
paniomk  Ifiifiunily  fottcrersd  himiuthn 
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Best  year,  bat  hiB  son  had  ^[MeTiouslj  died, 
and  Ub  iHfe  expired  aooD  after  her  arrind. 
Hk  fiunily  renuiDed  in  that  countnr  until 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1781  and  1782,  when  the 
mole  colony  fled  to  Savannah  in  Georgia. 
General  Lyman  died  in  Weet  Florida,  in 
1778,  a  short  time  after  his  son.  Doctor 
Dwigbt  remaiks,  in  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  tiie  ftmily,  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
no  American  poseased  a  higher  or  more 
eztensire  reputation. 

Ltmph  (hfn^fha);  an  aqueous  liquid, 
ooloriesB,  insipid,  and  diaphanous,  diffused 
tlirouffh  the  whole  animal  economy,  in 
▼esseto  called  lymfhaiks.  If  allowed  to 
stand.  It  separates  uto  two  parts,  like  the 
bkxid— a  serous  fluid,  and  a  solid,  or  clot 
The  lymph  serves  to  repair  losses  of 
the  blood,  by  bringing  to  it  various  mate- 
rials from  dmerent  parts  of  the  system, 
and  chyle,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct  It  seems  also 
to  remove  those  elements  of  nutrition, 
whose  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  others, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  the  surface.  The 
uses  and  history  of  lymph,  however,  are 
yet  imperfectly  known.  The  lymphatic 
▼easels  were  not  known  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tbey 
are  small,  thin,  transparent,  furnished  with 
▼aires,  like  the  reins,  and  spread  through 
diflferent  parts  and  organs.  The  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  lymph  is  unknown, 
as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  im- 
pelling organ  analogous  to  the  heart  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  absorbent 
power  exercised  at  their  mouths  impels  the 
liquid  fbrwitfd,  that  already  absori>ed  being 
thus  displaced  by  the  new  absorptions. 
These  vessels  arise  in  every  )Nut  of  the 
body,  and  terminate  in  the  thomcic  duct 

LrifCEt/s.    (See  Damaidea.) 

LrifCH,  Thomas,  junior ;  oue  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  dedamtion  of  independence, 
IxMn  in  South  Carolina,  August  5, 1749, 
and  sent  to  Eton  school,  England,  in  his 
13th  year.  He  w^  admitted  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Cambridge  university, where 
be  took  his  degree's,  and  afterwanls  com- 
menced his  terms  in  the  Temple.  In 
177^  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years.  His 
father  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
colonial  emancipation,  and  Mr.  Lynch  sus- 
tained him  with  ability.  lu  1775,  the 
first  regiment  of  provincial  regulars  was 
raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
was  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  a  com- 
pany, and  soon  raised  his  quota  of  troop& 
His  exertions,  while  on  this  duty,  injured 
his  health,  and,  when  he  joined  liis  regi- 


ment late  in  the  year  1775,  a  violent  i 
of  the  bilioos  fever  of  the  country,  had  i 
dnced  him  to  an  extremely  fe^e 
His  &tfaer  having  resigned  his  seat  in  coo- 
gress  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  At  the  period  of 
his  election  he  was  but  27  yeaia  of  age. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  congress  of  17/6^ 
and  his  character  and  talents  made  him 
highly  esteemed  there.  His  health  soon 
declined  ;  and,  after  affixing  his  name  to 
the  instrument  which  decliued  his  coun- 
try's independence,  he  retired  from  puUic 
life.  A  change  of  climate  being  recom- 
mended, he  was  induced  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  voya^  to  Europe,  and  embarked, 
with  his  wife,  about  the  dose  of  the  year 
1779,  for  St  Eustatia.  He  was  never 
after  heard  from,  and  the  shipis  supposed 
to  have  foundered  at  sea.      ^ 

Ltrchburo  ;  a  town  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  on  the  south  bank  of  James 
river  ;  lat  ar*  3(/  N. ;  Ion.  79°  23^  W. ; 
population  in  1830,  4626.  It  is  situated 
20  miles  below  the  sreat  fails,  where 
James  ri^er  breaks  mrough  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  state.  It 
contains  several  public  ware-houses,  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  an- 
nually inspected.  It  has  also  tobacco 
manufactories,  tobacco  stemmaries,  and 
numerous  establishments  for  trade  and 
manufactures.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
mamifacturing  flour  mills  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  cotton  and  woollen  manufacto- 
ries. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
are  four  mineral  springs.  Lynchburg  was 
established  in  17^3(3,  and  incorporated  in 
18Ci).  It  is  built  mostly  on  the  dechvity 
of  a  hill.  The  surrounding  country  is 
rugged,  broken  and  mountainous,  but 
abounds  in  fertile  valleys,  and  is  populous. 
From  its  siniation,  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive trade,  not  only  with  the  western  part 
of  Virginia,  but  the  states  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
The  articles  brought  to  the  market  consist 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  butter, 
whiskey,  cider,  beef^  Uve  hogs,  &c  Tite 
produce  is  conveyed  in  batteaux  down  the 
river  to  Richmond,  which  is  the  depot  of 
all  the  merchandise  passing  from  Lynch- 
burg destined  to  foreign  markets. 
Ltndhurst,  lord.  (See  Copley,) 
Ltn^t;  a  post-town  in  Sussex  county, 
Massachusetts ;  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Salem,  9 
N.  N.  E.  Boston ;  Ion.  70°  SS'  W. ;  lat  42« 
28^  N. :  population  in  1820, 4515 ;  in  1830, 
6138.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  About  1,500,000  p^r  of  women's 
shoes  are  made  here  annually.    Th^na  is 
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A  nunenl  spring  in  tins  town,  near  which 
is  ^  hotiw  for  the  accommodation  of  tis- 
ilen.  Its  Indian  name  was  Saugus, — 
i^fim  headi  connects  the  peninsula  of  Nsr 
hant  to  the  main  kmd.    (See  ^TahanL) 

Ltnx.  This  name  has  been  applied  to 
most  of  the  cats  with  short  tails:  serenl 
qpecies  were  formeriy  confounded  by  Lin- 
nesus  under  this  head,  and  tliere  is  sdll  much 
eonfusion  respecting  them.  The  laigest 
and  most  b^utifuT,  the  F.  carvarioj  is 
found  in  Asia  and  Russia.  The  lynx  of 
Cuiope,  the  F.  lynxy  has  become  rare,  ex- 
eept  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  part  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. This  animal  is  about  three  feet 
kmg,  and  is  veiy  destructive  to  the  smaller 
qui^rupeds.  It  was  celebrated,  among 
die  ancients,  as  having  been  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of 
India.  They  also  attributed  great  quick- 
ness of  sight  to  it,  and  feigned  that  its 
urine  was  converted  into  a  precious  stone. 
The  dun  of  the  male  is  4>otted,  and  is 
more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  caracal  (F.  caracal)  is  somewhat 
laiger  than  a  fox,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  black  color  of  its  ears,  the  word 
caracal  signifying  black  in  the  Turkish 
language.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  animals  in  North  America,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Northern  or  Can- 
ada lynx  (F.  Canadensis).  Pennant  con- 
sidered it  as  identical  with  the  lynx  of  ^ 
the  old  world ;  Geoffroy  St.  Hiloire  named 
it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  Temniinck  has 
again,  under  the  name  of  F.  borealisy  de- 
scribed the  species  as  the  same  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  loup-ceroier,  and  le  chatj  among  the 
French  Canadians.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  districts  about  Hudson's 
bay,  from  whence  seven  to  nine  tliousand 
skins  are  annually  exported.  It  is  a  timid 
creature,  incapable  of  attacking  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  but  very  destructive  to  rabbits 
and  hares,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It ' 
makes  but  little  resistance  when  brought 
to  bay  by  a  hunter;  for  though,  like  a  cat, 
it  spits,  and  erects  the  hair  on  its  hack,  it 
is  easily  destroyed  by  a  blow  with  a  slender 
stick.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  from  the 
tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  which 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  black 
tip.  Its  large  paws,  slender  loins,  and 
long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
tocks, scarcely  relieved  by  a  short,  thick 
tail,  give  it  a  cluing  and  awkwaixl  ap- 
pearance. Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straight 
forward,  with  the  back  a  Uttie  arched,  and 
lighting  on  all  tlie  feet  at  once.  It  swims 
well,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  lake  of 
two  miles  in  width,  but  is  not  swifl  on 


land.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  beingftt,  white,  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  rabbit  in  flavor. 
It  breeds  once  a  year,  having  two  young 
tf  a  time.  The  other  American  'species 
are  F,  rvfa  and  F.fasdaia,  both  of  which 
are  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The 
fonner  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  states  as 
well  as  to  the  north  and  west ;  the  latter 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  borders  of 
plams,  and  the  woody  countiy  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  this  contment,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  more  than  one  non- 
descript animal  of  this  ^nus,  especial- 
ly in  the  countriesv  bordenng  on  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  but,  as  the  skins  procured  fit>m 
thence  are  carried  directi^  to  China,  they 
seldom  come  under  the  mspection  of  the 
naturalist. 

LroNNAis ;  a  ci-devant  province  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Lyons 
was  tiie  capital.  It  consisted  of  Lyonnais 
Proper,  Beaujolais  and  Forez.  It  now 
forms  the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.    (See  Department,) 

Ltonnet,  Peter,  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, bom  in  1707,  at  Maestricht,  graduated 
at  Utrecht,  and  was  for  some  time  a  coun- 
sellor at  the  Hague.  He  afterwards  be- 
came secreCaiy,  and  Latin  and  French 
interpreter  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This 
situation  occupying  but  little  of  his  time, 
he  employed  himself  in  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  insects  and  other 
animals,  particularly  such  as  were  to  be 
found  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Hague.  He 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells, 
and  was  admitted  into  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  societies  in  Eiuope.  His 
death  took  place  Jan.  10, 1789.  His  most 
important  production  is  entitied  TraiU 
anatomiqfue  de  la  CheniUe  qui  range  k  Bois 
de  Saide  (1760,  4to.}--a  work  no  less  re- 
markable for  originality  of  design  than  for 
splendor  of  execution.  Lyonnet  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  as  a  painter  and 
engraver,  and  he  displayed  much  ingenu- 
ity in  improving  microscopes,  and  other 
uistruments  used  in  makiug  his  observa- 
tions. 

Lyons,  or,  properly,  Lyon  {Lugduntan) ; 
the  second  city  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  93  leagues  S.  E.  of 
Paris,  and  63  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  archi- 
episcopal  see ;  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Rhone;  hcad-quartere  of  a  military 
division;  and  seat  of  numerous  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  authorities;  lat  45^ 
4&  N. ;  Ion.  4^  49'  E. ;  population,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  in  1828,  185,723. 
Three  bridges  cross  the  Rhone,  which  is 
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bera  about  690  Ib0t  wide,  and  oAbd  oecar 
mourn  great  deetnictiQii  by  ite  inundariofi^ 
aa  waa  the  case  particulariY  in  1819  and 
1835.  '  The  Sa6ne,  which  is  480  fe^ 
md^  »  croaeed  by  alz  bridgea.  The 
riven  are  lined  with  wharvea,  aome  of 
which  are  adorned  with  liandaome  build- 
inga,  thronged  with  boata  of  Tarioua  de- 
soriptiona^  and  reeound  with  tiie  hum  of 
numerous  mills  and  water-ehope.  The 
interior  of  the  city  preaenta  the  aspect  of 
an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  dmk  streets^ 
lined  with  houses  seven  or  eight  sumea 
high,  built  aohdiy  of  alone.  The  pare* 
ments  are  pebUeai  and  there  are  no  side- 
walks. Some  of  the  atreeca,  in  the  mqre 
modem  quarters  of  the  citT,*are  more 
apBcious  and  handsome.  There  are  59 
public  amiarea,  among  wlueh  that  of  Louia 
le  Grand,  or  Bellecour,  one  of  the  moat 
magnificent  in  Europe,  ia  adorned  with 
beautiful  hmo-treea,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIY.  The  monastic 
grounds  and  aardens  have  been  mostly 
covered  with  Buildings  since  the  revolu- 
tion«  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  splendid  hdtd  de  tnZZe,  next  to  that  of 
Amsterdam,  the  finest  in  Europe ;  the 
palace  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  con- 
nected with  which  are  lecture-halls,  where 
various  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered ; 
the  vast  prefect-house,  formerly  a  Domin- 
ican convent,  with  an  extensive  garden ; 
the  principal  hospital,  or  hdtdDieu;  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  St  John,  &c.  There 
are  also  numerous  hospitals  and  churches, 
apaZau  dtpuUet,  and  an  extensive  prison, 
llie  tower  of  Pitmt,  erected  on  an  eleva- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  city,  for  an  obser- 
vatory, fell  down  in  1838,  but  has  since 
been  reconstructed.  Many  antiques  have 
been  found  in  the  part  of  the  city  situated 
on  the  ancient  Fhrvm  Trojamiy  and  on  the 
site  of  an  imperial  Roman  palace.  Med- 
als, coins,  vases,  statues,  lachrymatories, 
&a,  with  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  a  the- 
atre, and  Roman  baths,  are  among  the 
relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  hill  of  Four- 
vi^ree  is  a  genend  cemetery,  adorned  with 
trees  and  handsome  tombs,  laid  out  in 
1806.  Lyons  contains  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  m  France,  consisting  of  93,000 
volumes.  Among  its  scientific  and  useful 
institutions  are  a  royal  college,  medical 
and  theological  schools ;  an  academy  of 
science,  literature  and  the  arts ;  agricultu- 
ml,  Linn«Ban,  medical,  law,  Bible  and 
other  societies ;  a  nwid  de  pidiy  savings- 
bank,  &C.  The  commerce  and  manu&c- 
lures  are  extensive ;  the  most  important 
article  is  silk,  the  manufiMStures  of  which 
are  celebrated  lor  their  firmneaa  and 


dOc  and  woottaa,  «i 
cotton  stuA^  baaotiibl  ahawli^ 
hoae,  gM  and  aihw  laosL  Ue^  are 
the  produeai  of  bar  taidi»tiy.  A  laiga 
propoition  of  ail  the  ailk  niaed  in  Fkanea, 
and  great  ^uantitiea  faramted  fimm  Itahr, 
are  wrouffht  up  hare.  The  sib  raised  m 
the  vicimty  is  remai&abie  lor  its  while- 
neas.  In  1838,  the  number  of  ssiabBwh- 
menta  for  the  manufiicture  of  aSk  waa 
{within  die  walk)  7140^  and  that  of  the 
looma,  18,839.  Printing  and  the  book 
nrade,  papei^hanginA  the  manoAeture 
of  glaas,  jewels,  arnfidal  ifewen,  keli^ 
&C.,  give  oocapatkm  to  numerous  bandsk. 
Lyona  haa  an  extensive  tiaasit  trade  of 
provisions  for  the  southern  dties^  and  of 
the  oil  and  aoap  of  Provence,  and  tile 
winea  of  Languedo<^  fer  the  nevthoni. 
Numerous  and  extensive  warahouasa  Mid 
docks  facilitate  the  great  conmiereisl  ope- 
retiona  of  this  queen  of  Eaalem  France. 
The  Lyonneae  are  induatrioua,  pradent, 
acute,  intelliaent  and  honeat  llie  time 
of  the  foundadon  of  Lyons  is  uncertBin. 
Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  Cdtie 
Gaul,  which  received  the  name  of  Lugdnh- 
nenaia.  In  the  reicn  of  Nero,  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  In  the  mtti  cen- 
tury, the  Burgundians  made  it  theip  capi- 
tal In  the  twelfib  century,  the  aeot  of 
Waldenses  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Vaod, 
«a  merchant  of  Lyonsi  Italten  fugitivea, 
who  came  to  seek  refbge  fifom  t^  rage 
of  parties  in  their  countiy,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
wealth.  Lyons  sufifered  much  during  the 
religious  ware  of  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
and  was  recovering  from  its  losses  when 
the  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  again 
covered  it  with  desolation.  The  dtiswna 
having  risen  against  the  terrorists^  in  their 
municipal  government,  and  the  Jacobin 
club  (May  &,  1793),  the  convention  sent 
an  army  of  60,000  men  againaf  the  de- 
voted city,  which,  after  a  breve  resistance 
of  63  days,  was  taken.  CoUot  dUerbou 
and  Couthon  erected  the  guillotine,  en 
penrummce^  and,  dissatisfied  mth  this 
slow  method  of  execution,  maasacred  the 
citizens,  in  crowds,  with  grape-dioL 
The  fortifications,  and  many  buildingB, 
were  demolished,  the  name  of  Lyons 
abolished,  and  that  of  Ville-Affianchie 
substituted  for  it  In  181^  it  was  die 
theatre  of  aeveral  bloody  actions  between 
the  French  and  the  alli^i. 

Lyons,  Gulp  of  (GaOiau  Sbmrn) ;  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  aoodi- 
eastern  coast  of  FVanoe,  between  kt  491* 
W  and  43^39  N.,  and  between  knua^ 
and  6^  SXy  E.    The  principal  pctli  on 
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Ihis  golf  a»  Toulon,  IfoneiUes  and  Gette. 
It  s  now  called,  by  tOe  French  wrUen, 
€hift  du  Liouy  tbo  name  being  derived 
fiom  the  agkation  of  its  waters.    (See 

Ltrb  ;  the  moat  ancient  stringed  instru- 
BMnt  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 
The  mvthologicol  tradition  of  tlie  origin 
of  liie  E^ptian  lyre,  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two,  18  curious.  Afler  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  a  tortoise  was  left  ashore 
among  other  animals ;  after  its  death,  its 
flesh  decayed,  and  some  of  the  tendons 
were  dried  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a 
sound  when  touched  by  lieimes,  as  he 
was  walking  on  shore.  He  immediately 
made  an  instrument  in  imitation  of  it,  and 
thus  invented  the  lyre.  Tliis  lyre,  origi- 
nally, had  but  three  strines.  The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to  their 
Hermes  (Mercury),  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maio.  (Paus,  v.)  But  the  Greeks 
also  say,  that  Hermes  first  used  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.  According  to  otliers,  Mer- 
cuiy  merely  improved  the  invention  of 
the  Egyptian.  Diodonis  tells  us  that 
Apollo  felt  so  much  repentance  for  his 
ouelty  towards  Marsyas,  tliat  he  tore  the 
strings  from  his  cltheni.  The  muses, 
after  this,  invented  a  tone,  and  Orpheus, 
Linus  and  Thamyras,  one  each.  These, 
being  added  to  the  thre^-stringed  Egyp- 
tian lyre,  gave  rise  to  the  heptachord,  or 
sevenHssriuged  lyre  of  the  Greeks.  The 
invention  of  the  instrument  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  each  of  its  chief  improvers.  The 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  lyres  were,  at  first, 
strung  with  the  sinei/vs  of  animals.  The 
num^r  of  the  strings  was  at  last  increased 
to  eleven.  It  was  played  with  the  pltc- 
Iruffi,  or  lyre-slick,  of  ivory  or  polished 
wood,  also  with  the  fingers.  The  lyre 
was  called  by  different  names — lifrajphor- 
flitnx,  chdifs,  barbitos,  barbiton^  cimara. 
The  bodv  of  the  lyre  was  hollow,  to  in- 
crease the  sound.  Few  objects  are  so 
graceful  in  form,  and  susceptible  of  such 
various  application  in  the  fwe  arts,  as  the 
lyre,  which  is  even  yet  used  as  a  musical 
instrument  It  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo, 
yet  other  deities  also  bear  the  lyre ;  and 
mythology  mentions  many  gods,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  this  instrument 
It  was  played  by  educated  Greeks  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  Tbemistocles  having  once  de- 
clined plaviog  when  requested,  he  was 
considered  a  person  witliout  cultivation. 
*AfM*«i«0f  (unmusicalj  signified  an  illiieraU 
man.  In  a  work  of^  Doni,  entitled  lAfra 
Barberina^  the  various  forms  of  the  lyre 
are  collected  in  two  large  volumes. — Lyric 
WM^  origually,  what  belongs  to  the  lyre; 


it  was  applied  to  Mmgs  sung  to  dio 
lyre,  odes,  ttc,  and  soon  came  to  desig- 
nate a  species  of  poetry  contradistinguish- 
ed from  dramatic  poetty,  wliich  was  ac- 
companied by  flutes.  (See  Z^ric  Poetry.) 
LiRics.  Lyric  poetiy  is  that  speaes 
of  poetiy  by  which  the  poet  directly  ex- 
presses his  emotions.  The  predominance 
of  feeling  in  lyric  poetiy  is  what  chiefly 
distinguishes  it  from  dramatic  poetry,  in 
which  action  and  character,  independent 
of  the  individual  emotion  of  the  poet, 
predominate;  and  from  epic  poetry,  of 
which  a  series  of  actions  and  characters, 
as  contemplated  and  exhibited  by  the 
poet,  is  the  characteristic.  No  definite 
limit  can  be  readily  drawn  between  such 
departments  of  the  art  There  may  be 
lyrical  passages  in  an  epic,  or  a  drama,  when 
op|M>rtuiiJty  is  afforded  to  the  poet  to  pour 
out  his  own  excited  and  exalted  feeling ; 
but  it  is  an  irregularity,  and  a  dangerous 
one.  Poets  of  moderate  talents,  or  httle 
experience,  are  apt  to  burthen  the  reader 
with  themselves,  unable  to  follow  up  the 
representation  of  hfe  in  a  form  not  indi- 
vidually their  own.  Lyric  poetry  is  more 
limited  than  the  drama  (q.  v.)  and  the 
epic  (q.  v.),  because  feeling  is  limited  to 
the  present;  but,  on  this  account,  it  is 
more  excited  and  stirring.  From  the  na- 
ture of  lyric  poetry,  it  has  flourished  bet- 
ter at  court  than  the  dramatic  and  epic, 
both  of  which,  like  history,  require  liberty, 
because  they  must  represent  truly  the 
character  of  man  in  his  manifold  strivin|;8, 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  viewing  hfe 
unpartially,and  depicting  it  freely ;  whilst 
the  lyric  poet,  in  most  of  his  highest 
efforts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration,  be  it 
of  a  hero,  or  his  mistress,  or  nature,  or 
God ;  and  this  tone  coincides  veiy  well 
with  the  adulation  of  courts.  Hence, 
when  the  drama  and  epic  have  gone^ 
down  Willi  the  decay  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  spirit,'  and  genius,  debarred 
from  action,  lives  only  in  contemplation, 
lyric  poetj-y  continues,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  even  flourishes,  because  man  al- 
ways feds ;  admiration,  love  and  hatred 
camiot  die.  Even  the  slave  may  ex- 
press in  verse  the  accents  of  love  or 
adulation ;  and  religion,  in  all  circum- 
stances, is  a  never-failing  spring  of 
elevated  feeling.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  every  expression  of 
feeling,  in  verse,  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lyrical  poem,  although  the  mistake  is  a 
very  common  one,  as  the  crowds  of  un- 
fledged aspirants  to  lyric  honora  testify. 
It  is  necessifuy  that  the  feeling  represent- 
ed should  be  itself  poetical,  and  not  only 
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trartkjr  to  be  pmaned^  but  •eeompmiirf 
bj  a  vaneQr  of  ideon,  beauQr  of  iiiuigeiy, 
and  an  ekrauent  flow  of  language.  One 
distinct  ieefing  ahould  predominate,  giv- 
ing tone  to  the  whole:  the  feeling  must 
be  worthy  of- the  subject  which  caused  it, 
emrespondiug  to  the  same  both  in  degree 
and  kind,  and  must  he  so  exhibited  as  to 
give  a  living  picture  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  merely  in- 
dividual and  accidental  must  be  excluded, 
80  that  the  poet  shall  be  truly  the  repre- 
sentative of  bis  race,  and  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy of  aU.  But  this  requires  genius  of  a 
nigh  order.  From  the  nature  of  feeling 
results  the  limited  range  of  lyric  poetiy, 
and  the  variety  of  style  and  rhythm,  ex- 
hibited in  ahiiost  numberiess  metres,  the 
bold  sssociations  of  ideas,  and  the  pecu- 
liar iraagerv  belonging  to  this  species  of 
poetry.  The  tone  of  lyric  poetry  is 
warmest  if  it  expresses  feeung  called  forth 
by  present  circumstances.  It  is  more 
composed  when  it  represents  feelings 
which  are  past  The  hymns  of  the  an- 
cients, the  ode  in  general,  the  song  and 
hymn,  with  which  are  connected  several 
metriisal  forms  of  die  Italians  and  Span- 
iards (aoanets,  canzonif  &C.),  belong  to  the 
£onaer;  the  epigram,  in  the  Greek  sense 
of  the  term,  tne  elegv,  &c.,  to  the  latter. 
(See  the  various  articles,  and  X^re.) 

LvsAirnER ;  a  Spartan  general,  who  ter- 
minated the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
conquest  of  Athens,  B.  C.  404.  With  the 
activity,  and  ambition,  and  penetration  of 
Themistocles,  he  united  the  pliancy  and 
inmnusring  address  of  Alcibiades.     He 

red  more  easily,  and  retained  longer, 
&vor  of  the  great  and  powerful,  than 
Alcibiades  did  the  hearts  of  women  and 
of  the  multitude.  He  sacrificed  the  wel- 
fare of  his  countiy  to  his  own  ambition. 
He  used  every  means  to  elevate  his 
friends  and  rum  his  enemies.  Justice 
and  truth  to  bun  were  empty  words.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  one  cannot  accomplish 
his  purposes  in  a  lion's  skin,  he  must  put 
on  the  fox's.  Force  and  fnud  were  nis 
BoUtical  instruments.  In  the  court  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  where  he  resided  a 
long  time,  he  endured,  without  a  murmur, 
the  haughtiuesB  of  the  Asuitic  satraps ; 
and,  soon  after,  he  exhibited  the  same 
airc^gance  towards  the  Greeks.  His  ha- 
tred was  implacable,  and  his  revenge  terri- 
ble. His  ruling  passion  was  ambition. 
He  destroyed  the  powerful  city  of  Atiiens, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  raising  his 
country  to  the  summit  of  gieamess,  at 
the  same  tune  that  it  was  to  be  under 
his  own  rule.    He  used  every  means  to 


mottmfXUk  this  ol^;  lie  eoUectad  a 
fleet,  and  repubed  the  Athenians^  who 
kMt  in  the  engagement  50  vessels.  The 
j^ofy  of  this  victoiy  he  endeavored  to 
mcrease  by  intrigues.  When,  theiefm, 
Callicratides,  who  succeeded  him  in  flie 
command,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Athenian  Conon,  in  an  engagement  near 
Arginuaoe,  in  which  he  lost  nis  life,  Ly- 
saiuier,  contrary  to  the  established  custom 
of  Sparta,  was  a  second  time  appointed 
admnal  of  the  fleet  He  immediately 
sought  the  Athenian  fl^t,  which  VFas 
much  superior  to  the  Spartan ;  it  lay  at 
anchor  before  iEgospotainoe.  Only  nine 
of  the  ships  escaped  the  fury  of  bis  attack ; 
one  earned  tiie  news  of  the  defeat  to 
Athens ;  with  the  rest,  Conon,  the  Athe- 
nian admiral,  escaped  to  Evagoras,  king 
of  Cyprus.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  almoet 
without  resistance,  and  Lysander  sailed 
with  it  into  the  port  of  Lampsacus  in 
triumph.  He  put  to  death  the  prisonen 
(3000i  with  their  generals,  because  they 
had  tnrown  from  a  rock  the  crews  of  two 
Corinthian  vessels,  and  had  determined  to 
cut  off  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesian prisoners.  After  this  defeat,  all 
the  Athenian  allies  went  over  to  the  Spar- 
tans. In  the  cities  and  islands  which  had 
surrendered,  he  abolished  the  democratic 
government,  and  founded  an  oligarchy. 
Witii  a  fleet  of  180  ships,  he  tiien  sur- 
rounded Athens  by  sea,  while  Agis  and 
Pausanias  enclosed  it  with  a  powerftU 
army  on  land.  Famine  at  length  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  siurender.  They 
lost  their  independence,  and  considered 
themselves  happy  that  their  city  was  not 
destroyed.  An  oligarchy  of  30  tyrants 
was  now  established  which  was  adminis- 
tered with  the  most  terrible  cruelty.  Ly- 
sander then  returned  to  Lacedaemon, 
where  his  character  was  well  undeivtood ; 
yet  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  his  extrsr 
ordinary  liberality,  and  his  apparent  disin- 
terestedness, save  him  such  an  ascend- 
ency tliat,  in  tact,  if  not  in  name,  he  was 
sovereign  of  all  Greece.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  brought  into  Spaita 
immense  sums  of  money,  and  valuable 
treasures,  and  thus  ruineid  the  Spartan 
virtue.  He  now  attempted  to  accomplish, 
by  artifice,  his  k)n||[HSonceived  plan  of  de- 
stroying the  constimtion  of  his  countiy, 
by  admittmg  to  the  throne  not  only  all 
the  Heraclidn^  but  all  native  Spartan^ 
and,  finally,  aasuming  the  seeptre  himadt 
Apollo  hln»elf  was  to  have  declared  that 
to  secure  the  prosperity  and  hanpineas  « 
Spaita,  ita  woithieit  oitiieBS  abotiki  ik 
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Qpoo  fli6  dmno*  But  tfw  uKUMnt  that 
tlie  finod  WB8  to  Iuitb  been  committed 
in  die  tempb  at  Ddphi,  one  of  the 
priesli  retracted  his  consent,  from  lear 
of  the  conaeaueoces,  and  frustrated  the 
Tvbole  plot,  altliough  it  was  not  discovered 
mndl  after  tbe  dnoh  of  Lysander,  wh«i 
the  plan  was  fomid  among  his  papen. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle,  in  tbe  Boeotian 
war,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  fK  C.  394).  His  merooiy  was 
honorea  in  Sparta ;  lor  the  nation,  blind 
ID  his  guilt,  regarded  him  as  a  yirtuous 
dtizen^  since  he  did  not  enrich  himself 
but  lived  always  in  great  poverty.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch. 

Ltsiab  ;  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flour^ 
jshed  between  the  80th  and  100th  Olym- 
piads, about  458  &  C.  His  father,  Cepha- 
lu,  was  likewise  an  orator,  of  whom  Plato 
makes  honorable  mention  in  his  Republic. 
Soon  after  his  Other's  death,  Lysias,  then 
in  the  15ch  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thu- 
riuro,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  to  smdy  jphiloso- 
nhy  and  eloquence  under .  lisias  and 
Nicias  of  Syracuse.  Having  setded  in 
Thurium,  he  was  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  was  banished,  with 
many  of  bis  counuymen.  He  returned 
to  Athens;  but  the  90  tyrants  banished 
him  from  diat  city,  and  he  retired  to  Meg- 
ara.  After  Athens  had  recovered  its 
freedom,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  advan- 
tue  of  the  city,  and  even  sacrificed  much 
or  his  properQr  for  the  public  welAre. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  generosity,  the 
rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  never 
ipvnted  him.  At  first,  he  gave  instruction 
m  eloquence;  but,  filing  himself  sur- 
passed bv  TheodoruB^  another  teacher  of 
oraloiy,  he  devoted  his  time  to  writing 
<iradons  for  otheia.  He  wrote  more  than 
200^  some  say  400,  oradons;  only  223» 
however,  were  regarded  as  genuine.  In 
these  he  excelled  all  the  orators  of  his  time ; 
and  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by  succeed- 
ing orators.  Dionysius  praises  the  purity, 
cleemeaB,  conciseness  and  eleeance  of  his 
expression,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his 
style,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  livelv 
description  of  their  peculiarities,  andi 
above  all,  his  unparafleled  grace.  His 
style  is  applauded  as  a  perfect  example  of 
the  simple  Attic  eloquence.  The  effinis 
of  Lysus  in  pane^^nnc,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyaus,  were  unsuccessful ; 
he  strives  to  be  magiiificent  and  lofty,  but 
does  not  folly  reach  his  object  None  of 
these  eulogies  is  extant,  except  the  one 
entitled  EptfeiyvMof,  and  the  genuineness 
of  this  is  oottDled ;  hence  we  cannot  fbnn 


an  opfailon  of  tiup  ekn  of  his  wmlcSL 
Only  34  of  his  orations  have  come  down 
to  our  own  timea:  editions  of  tiiem  have 
been  published  by  l^Lylor  (London,  1730, 
4tD. ;  and  Cambridge,  1740),  Auger  }Pari% 
1783,  2  vok.),  and  Reiske  (in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Greek  Oratore).  John  GilUes,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  translated  the  oratiom 
of  Lysias  and  Isocrstes,  and  accompa^ed 
his  translation  with  an  Account  of  their 
lives,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  History 
and  Mannen  of  the  Greeks  (London. 
1778). 

Ltbimachus  ;  son  of  Affathoclee^  a  aen- 
eral  and  friend  of  Alexander,  in  the  divis- 
ion of  whose  conquests  he  received  a  part 
of  Thrace.  The  inhabitants  stubbornly 
opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  conquer  the  countiy.  After  this,  he 
built  the  city  of  Lysimacbia,  on  die  Thra- 
cian  Cheisonesus,  aseumed  the  royal 
title,  like  the  other  generals  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them 
against  Antigonus,  who  had  brought  un- 
der his  own  power  the  territories  con- 
quered by  Alexander  in  Asia.  After  the 
battie  of  Ipsus,  in  Pfarygia  ^B.  C.  301), 
which  cost  Antigonus  his  hfe  and  hie 
crown,  Lysimachus  became  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappedocia  Proper,  and  all 
tbe  provinces  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  Antitaurua  He  next  made  war  on 
the  nations  on  the  bordera  of  Thrace,  and 
enlarged  his  territories  by  conquest  In 
attempting  to  subjugate  the  Getie,  who 
lived  beyond  tbe  Danube,  his  son  and 
himself  fell  into  their  hands.  He  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  army,  to 
the  buberians,  who,  with  horrid  cries,  de- 
manded his  death.  But  their  king  treated 
him  more  generously  than  the  ambitious 
Lysimachus  dared  to  hope.  He  provided 
for  his  prisoners  an  entertainment  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  left  them  their 
own  splendid  furniture  and  utensils;  his 
own  food,  on  the  contrary,  was  mean, 
and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  dav 
or  wood.  After  the  meal  was  concluded, 
he  asked  the  captive  monarch  whether 
the  rude  living  of^  the  Gettn,  or  the  splen- 
did banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed 
to  him  most  desuable,  and  advised  him  to 
make  peace  with  a  nation  fi^om  whom  so 
little  was  to  be  gained,  restored  him  hki 
power,  admitted  him  to  his  friendship, 
and  dismissed  him  without  a  ransom. 
This  generous  conduct  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  ^rannical  conqueror.  He 
restored  to  the  kmg  o^  the  Get»  the 
countries  which  he  had  gained  beyond 
the  Ister,  and  gave  him  his  dau^ter  in 
marriage.    From  this  tune,  the  power  of 
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Lysiraochus  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, till  his  domestic  relations  involved 
him  and  bis  kingdom  in  ruin.  Having 
put  away  his  first  wife,  he  married  Arsin- 
oe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  led  him 
.to  commit  many  acts  of  folly,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  him  to  murder  Agathocles, 
his  son  by  his  first  wife,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  own  children.  Tlie 
virtues  of  Agathocles  had  gained  him 
'many  powerful  friends,  who  determined 
to  tsike  vengeance  uoon  his  weak  and 
cruel  father.  They  fied  to  Seleucus,  and 
engagivl  him  in  a  war  against  Lysima- 
.  chus.  Seleucus  conquered  all  Asia  Minor 
almost  without  a  blow.  A  general  battle 
was  fought  at  Courepedium,  in  Phrygia, 
and,  after  a  valiant  resistauce,  Lysimachus 
was  totally  defeated  and  slain,  B.  C.  28^ 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Ltsifpus;  a  sculptor,  who  flourished 
in  Sicyon,  about  330  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  GreaL  Alexander  would 
permit  no  one  but  Apelies  to  paint  his 
portrait,  and  no  one  but  Lysippus  to  make 
Lis  statue.  The  statues  of  Lysippus  were 
principally  portraits.  He  was  first  a  cop- 
persmith, and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  sculpture.  The  painter  Eupompus, 
whom  he  asked  what  master  be  should 
follow,  told  him  to  follow  nature.  His 
statues  were  wrought  with  much  ^greater 
beauty  and  elegance  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  made  the  body  more 
slender;  the  head  smaller 4  the  hair  more 
natural,  flowing  and  delicate ;  he  avoided 
angularity,  and  endeavored  to  give  to 
eveiy  part  more  roundness  and  softness 
of  outline.  He  used  to  say,  he  represented 
men  as  diey  appeared  to  his  imagination, 
but  his  predecessors  represented  them  as 
they  really  were.  Even  the  minutest 
parts  were  labored  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  not  known  whetlier  he  executed  any 
marble  statues,  but'  many  in  bronze  are 
still  preserved.  The  most  celebrate'^  are, 
a  man  rubbing  himself  in  a  bath  (^poxvo- 
menus) ;  several  statues  of  Alexander, 
representing  him  in  all  the  different  stii^es 
of  his  life;,  a  group  of  Satyrs,  which 
was  found  at  Athens ;  Alexander  and  his 
friends,  a  number  of  statues  which  were 
intended  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  original;  and  a  colossal  Jupiter  at 
Tarentum. 


Ltttlbtoii,  Geoige,  lord,  an  elegant 
writer  and  historian,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Lytdeton,  baronet,  of  Hag- 
ley,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  January,  1709.  In  his  19th  year, 
he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  continent,  and, 
on  his  return,  in  1730,  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Okehampton,  and 
concurred  in  the  measures  of  the  opposi- 
tion, led  by  Pitt  and  Pulteney.  When 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  fonned  a  sepa- 
rate court,  in  1737,  he  was  appointed  his 
secretary.  On  the  expulsion  of  Walpole, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury;  but,  although  he  spoke  with 
elegance  and  fluency,  his  oratory  wanted 
force,  and  he  never  attained  the  rank  of  a 

Eolidcal  leader.  In  early  lifb,  he  had  im- 
ibed  sceptical  opinions ;  but,  being  sub- 
sequently led  into  a  conviction  of  me  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  he  composed 
his  well-known  Dissertation  on  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  first  printed  in  1747. 
About  this  time  he  lost  his  first  wife,  on 
whom  he  wrote  the  celebrated  monody, 
and,  in  1749,  married  a  lady  from  whom, 
after  a  few  years,  he  separated  by  mutual 
consent  In  1751,  he  succeeded  his  fii- 
ther  in  his  title  and  ample  estate,  and,  by 
bis  elegance  and  taste,  rendered  Hagley 
one  of  the  most  delightful  residences  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  min- 
istry, he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
tide  of  baron  Lyttleton,  of  Frankley,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  From  this 
time,  he  lived  chiefly  in  literary  retire- 
ment, and,  in  1760,  published  his  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead.  The  latter  yeare  of 
his  life  were  chiefly  occupied  in  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  II,  v/hich  is  the  result  of 
assiduous  research,  but  too  prolix.  He 
died  in  Augjiist,  1773,  in  the  6ith  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  son,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  tides,  and,  witii  great  talents,  be- 
came conspicuous  for  a  conduct  entirely 
opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  The  poems 
of  lord  Lyttleton  maintain  a  pFace  among 
the  collection  of  British  poets,  for  their 
correct  versification,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, rather  than  for  higher  qualities.  His 
miscellanies,  in  prose,  also  display  good 
taste,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  His  works 
were  first  collected  and  printed  in  1774, 
4to.,  and  since  in  8vo.  (See  Johnson's 
Lives  qf  ike  Poets.) 
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M. 


M ;  the  19th  letter  aud  the  10th  conso- 
DantinthcEngrish  alphabet,  a  labial,  pro- 
duced by  a  slight  expiration  with  a  com- 
pi-esBion  of  tlie  lir^s.  It  is  one  of  the  liquids 
or  semi- vowels,  and  was  not  therefore  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  a  consonant ;  but 
was  very  faintly  pronounced,rather  as  a  rest 
between  two  syllables,  than  as  an  articu- 
late letter  (Qutnt  ix.  4),  which  explains 
why  it  was  subject  to  elision.  1.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  letters  which  children  learn  to 
pTT^nounce,  in  connexion  with  the  easy 
▼owel  a.  (See  ^,)  2.  It  passes  easily 
into  other  letters,  losing  itself  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  letters— a  circum- 
stance which  the  etymologist  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  seeking  the  derivation  or  con- 
nexion of  words  having  an  m  in  their 
TCiot  ;  dius,  for  instance,  the  German 
ffanee  (cheek)  is  the  ancient  Mangotiy 
and  ttie  middle  Latin  gives  hombarius  as 
well  as  hoharius.  The  Italians  use  o  for 
the  Latin  tan,  at  the  end  of  words.  We 
even  find  the  m  suppressed  at  the  end  of 
words,  on  some  ancient  medals  and  in- 
scriptions; thus,  on  the  medals  of  the 
^inilian  and  Plautian  femUies,  we  find 
FREIVERNV.  CAPTV.  ;  on  odiera, 
AVGVSTORV.  If  the  m  is  fully  pro- 
nounced, the  sound  passes  partly  through 
the  nose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  n.  Hence, 
in  French,  it  is  nasal  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
as  in  parfum,  /aim,  some  foreign  words 
ex|^pted,  as  Mraham,  Jenualmu  The 
mm  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  pumeral,  signi- 
fied 40 ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  f^' ;  ,fi,  however  (characterized  by 
the  stroke  before  i\\  sigiiified  40,000.  In 
Latin,  it  signified  lOOO:  the  original  de- 
signation of  this  number  was  double  D 
or  (CIO)*  which  gradually  became  an  M. 
MM  denotes  2000,  and  M  1,000,000,  or  a 
thousand  thousand.  In  numismatics,  M 
stands  for  a  great  number  of  words  ;  for 
Macedonia^  as  LEG.  M.^  XX.  ^'^gj^ 
Maeedomca  Ficesima  ;  MaUa,  Massuia, 
Mamaimif  and  many  other  places  or 
countries ;  for  Marcus,  Mwfdius,  Mcarcd^ 
iitf,  and  other  names  ;  for  magma,  hiUi- 


iarii,  mmH$,  maut,  magiHer,  &c. ;  EQ. 
M.  for  eqtdhim  magister.  M.  D.  signifi€» 
medicifUE  doctor  (doctor  of  medicine) ;  A. 
M,  artium  magisUr  (master  of  arts) ;  M8. 
manu  acrtjvfttm  (manuscript];  MSS.  (manu- 
scripts). D.  O.  M.  signifies  Deo  Optimo 
maximo  (To  the  best  and  greatest  God,  or. 
To  the  Most  HigW.  On  tombs,  D.  M.  ^«. 
means  Dttt  Mambus  Sacrum,  M  stands 
for  noon,  from  the  Latin  meridies.  Hence 
F.M.post  meridiem  (afternoon);  A.  M. 
ante  meridiem  (forenoon).  In  medicine,  it 
signifies  miace  or  miaceaiur ,-  also  mampu- 
lus(&  hand  full).  On  modem  coins,  it 
si|^ifies — 1.  the  mint  of  Toulouse  ;  2. 
wjth  a  small  o  over  it,  Mexico  ;  3.  with  a 
crown,  Madrid.  M,  in  French,  often 
mands  for  Monsieur;  MM.  for  Mes- 
sieurs. In  music,  it  is  used  for  the  Italian 
words  meno  (less),  mono  (hand),  mezzo  and 
moderato  (moderatej.  jifc  stands,  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  names,  tor  Mac  (q.  v.).  M  is 
likewise  used  by  printers  for  the  unit  of 
measure  of  printed  matter.  Types  of  the 
same  fount  have  bodies  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  one  direction,  and  the  8C|uare  of 
this  dimension  is  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  nrinted  matter  in  a  given  sfmcc, 
as  a  page  for  instance,  and  is  termed  an  m. 
Mab  ;  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  so  fanci- 
fully described  by  the  sportive  imagina- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Julier. 
Chaucer  spealcs  of  a  king  and  queen  of 
Fayrie,  but  seems  to  attnoute  the  royal 
dimity  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.  The 
ongin  of  the  more  amiable  Oberon  and 
Titania  or  Mab  (if  they  are  not  the  same) 
is  uncertain.  Poole,  in  his  Parnassus 
(1657),  thus  describes  the  Fairy  court: 
Oberon,  the  emperor ;  Mab  {amaJbUis),  the 
empress  ;  Perriwiggin,  Puck,  Hobgoblin, 
Tom  Thumb,  &c.,  courtiers  ;  Hop,  Mop, 
Drop,  Tib,  Tit,  Tin,  Tick,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip, 
&c.  &C.,  maids  of  honor;  Nymphidia, 
mother  of  the  maids.  Puck  is  the  em- 
peror's jester.  Drayton's  Mpnpkidia,  and 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  are  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  the  antiquities  of 
queen  Mab's  empire. 
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IIabilloh,  J0I11I9  a  leamed  French 
fienediotiiie  of  the  congregatioii  of  Sc 
Maur,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  aotiqui- 
tlee  and  diplomadoa,  was  born  in  1632,  in 
Champagne  and  studied  at  the  college  of 
Rheims.  lie  took  the  monastic  vows  in 
1654,  and,  in  1660,  was  ordained  a  priest 
After  having  assisted  fiuher  D'Acheri,  in 
his  iS^?tdZeriiiiii,  he  edited  the  woiks  of 
St.  Bernard  ;  and,  in  1668,  published  tlie 
first  volume  of  the  AdUi  Sanctorum  Or- 
dims  S.  Benedidi,  of  which  the  ninth  and 
last  Tolume  appeared  in  1703.  One  of 
his  most  important  productions  is  his 
treatise  De  Rt  DiplomaHca,  Lib.  vi  (1681, 
folio).  He  was  sent  to  Italy,  with  a  com- 
mission (torn  the  king,  to  make  a  literary 
collection  ;  and,  returning  to  Fmnce  with 
books  and  MSS.  for  the  royal  library,  he 
published  on  account  of  his  journey,  d&c., 
under  the  title  of  Musaum  talicwn  (1687, 
2  vols.,  4to.).  In  1701,  he  was  cnosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
and,  in  that  year,  began  to  publish  his 
AnnaUa  OrdinisS,  Bei^idi,  four  volumes 
of  which  appeared  previously  to  his  death, 
in  1707.  Father  Mobillon  was  the  author 
of  many  other  worira  of  research,  distin- 
guished for  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
freedom  of  opinion,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
found learning. 

Mablt,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de,  a  French 

S>litical  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at 
renoble,  1709,  and  died  at  Paris,  1785. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
bis  inclination,  he  abandoned  theok)gical 
studies  for  Thucydides,  Plutarch  and 
Livy.  The  yotmg  abb^  now  went  to 
Pans,  where  he  was  favorably  received 
by  madame  De  Tencin,  sister  of  the  car- 
dinal, to  whom  he  was  related,  and  soon 
after  published  his  ParaUde  des  Romaina 
et  dts  Francois  (1740),  which  was  received 
with  applause,  and  obtained  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  cardinal  Tencin.  That  minister 
employed  Mably  to  write  his  memorials 
and  reports;  and  it  was  from  minutes 
drawn  up  by  himself  for  the  use  of  the 
cardinal,  that  Mably  prepared  his  Drmi 
pMicdePEuropefondiaurUsThxiUs,  He 
was  appointed,  in  1743,  to  carry  on  the 
secret  negotiations  witJ^  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  against  Austria.  The  in- 
structions of  the  French  minister  at  the 
coogress  of  Breda  (1746)  were  drawn  up 
by  mm.  Notwithstanding  this  prospect 
of  success  in  politics,  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  cardinal  induced  him  to  retire 
from  affairs,  and  devote  himself  to  study. 
The  tone  of  his  subsequent  publications 


IB  somewfaat  difierent  fimn  that  of  hia 
PandUk.  Amonff  them  are  Oburvationg 
aur  rHiitoire  de  m  Orke  ;  Obaervationa 
nor  k$  Rommna  (1751)  ;  JSntrrtiens  da 
Phoeum  (in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  of 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  me  mutual  obliga- 
tions 01  the  state  and  the  citizens  towaras 
each  other] ;  (MtaervaHona  aurV^almrt  de 
Franoa  (of^  which  an  edition  has  lately 
been  published  by  Guizot,  with  notes) ; 
EntreLiena  aw  VIEatoirt,  His  complete 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1794,  15  vols. 
His  style  is  easy,  pure,  often  elegant,  but 
tame  ;  his  views  often  partake  of  the  as- 
perity of  his  temper. 

Mabuse,  or  Maubeuzc,  John  de,  an 
able  artist,  was  bom  at  Maubeuze,  a  vil- 
lage of  Hainault,  in  1492,  and  studied  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  in  Italy.  His 
habits  were  so  dissipated,  that  the  patience, 
fidelity  and  ijeauty  with  which  his  pieces 
were  executed,  were  doubly  remancable. 
He  painted  a  gi^at  aluir-piece,  represent- 
ing the  descent  from  the  cross,  for  a 
church  in  Middleburg ;  but  the  church 
and  the  picture  were  destroyed  by  light- 
ning. Another  descent  from  the  cross,  by 
him,  is  still  at  Middleburg.  His  irregu- 
larity occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  this 
place  ;  and,  during  his  confinement,  he 
painted  several  fine  pieces,  which  ore  lost. 
He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and 
painted  several  pieces  for  Henry  VIII. 
Several  excellent  works  of  his  are  at  Mid- 
dleburg ;  the  best  of  which  is  the  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  descent  from  the 
cross.  Having  received  a  piece  of  rich 
brocade,  in  order  to  appear  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  he  sold  it  at  a  tavern, 
and  painted  a  paper  suit  so  exceedingly 
like  it,  that  the  emperor  could  not  be  cou^ 
vinced  of  the  deception,  until  he  exam- 
ined it  with  his  own  hands.  He  died  in 
1562. 

Macaber  ;  according  to  some,  an  eoriy 
German  poet,  author  of  a  woric  entitled 
the  Dance  of  Death,  or,  the  DancA>f 
Macaber,  conasdng  of  a  series  of  dia- 
logues between  Death  and  a  number  of 
personages  belonging  to  various  ranks  of 
society.  Others  suppose  the  word  merely 
a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  mogiaroA,  a 
cemeteiy.  (See  Ihaik,  Dance  of,)  An 
English  tronsladon  of  these  dialogues  was 
published  by  Dugdole  and  Dodsworth,  in 
the  3d  volume  of  the  Mondaticon  Angli 
canum ;  and  French  and  Latin  ver^ons 
have  been  repeatedly  printed. 

Macao,  Gnina,  in  Quang-tong ;  Ion. 
113^  35^  E. ;  laL  22«  13^  N.  This  tovm 
is  teilt  on  a  peninsula,  or  rather  on  a 
small  island,  which  has  an  area  <j^  106 
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aquara  miks,  and  oooliuiis  33^800  inlwbi- 
tanlfi.  It  18  the  ooly  European  setUemeDt 
in  China,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Porta- 
ffueae  in  1580.  (See  India,  Pwiugue$e.) 
The  Portugueae  fortified  the  place,  ana 
auRounded  it  with  strong  walla.  Macao 
haa  a  Portuguese  governor,  and  a  Cliinese 
mandarin  ;  and  the  English  and  other  nar 
tioiia  have  ftctories  here.  The  houses  are 
of  atone,  btiUt  after  the  European  man- 
ner; but  they  are  low,  and  make  little 
allow.  Tlie  city  ia  defended  by  three 
form,  built  upon  eminences  ;  its  works  are 
good,  and  well  planted  with  artillery.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  ilie  greatest  im- 
portance, being  the  centre  of  Uie  trade  of 
the  Portuguese  in^the  eaatem  part  of 
Asia.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Portu- 
guese trade,  the  town  has  sunk  into  a 
1>iace  of  comparatively  little  imjportance. 
n  the  garden  of  the  English  fiictoiy  is 
shown  a  cave,  called  the  grotto  of  Camoens 
(q.  v.L  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
poeea  the  LusiatL 

Macartht,  sir  Charles ;  an  Irish  officer, 
who  commanded  at  Cape  Coast,  in  1821. 
Whilst  making  preparations  to  repel  the 
Aahantees,  the  king  sent  his  compliments 
to  him^  and  said  he  hoped  to  have  his 
head,  aa  an  ornament  to  his  great  war- 
drum.  In  1823,  sir  Charles  marched 
against  the  Ashantees,  with  a  mixed  force 
of  Europeana  and  blacks,  the  latter  of 
whom  ran  away,  aud,  the  whites  being 
<lefoated,theur  commander  was  captured  by 
the  victor,  who  ferociously  realized  his 
menace,  January  21,  1824.    In  a  subse- 

Suent  batde,  the  Ashantecs  were  entirely 
efeated,  and  this  barbarous  trophy  was 
recovered  and  conveyed  to  the  relations 
'  of  sir  Charles. 

Macartnct,  George  (earl  Macartnev), 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  cfe- 
scent,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ;  afler 
which  he  became  a  studeut  of  l,he  Tem- 
ple. In  17G4,  he  was  appoiuted  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Russia,  afterwards  be- 
eame  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  was  created  knight  of  the 
Bath.  In  1775,  he  was  made  captain-gen- 
end  and  governor  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
Granada,  the  Grenadines  and  Tobaso. 
Crrenada  was  invaded  and  taken  by.uie 
French,  and  the  governor  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner to  France.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, ha  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  having  previously  received  an 
Iridi  peerage.  On  his  erobtuay  to  China, 
in  179i2,  he  conducted  with  great  address, 
and  auoceeded  in  the  chief  object  of  his 
His  only  aubaequent  public  lit- 


nation  was  that  of  governor  of  tha  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  rsturaad,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  in  1797.  He  died 
March  31,  1806.  His  En^^lish  ewklom 
was.beatowed  on  him  for  ms  servicea  in 
China.  Lord  Macarmey  was  the  author 
of  a  Journal  of  hia  Chinese  embassy, 
and  other  pubhcationa.  (See  Staunton'a 
Embassy  to  Ckina^  and  Barrow's  I^c  qf 
Lord  Jnacmimjf.] 

MACASSAa ;  a  city  of  Celebes,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  capital  of  a  kingdom 
called  Macassar  or  onny  ;  Ion.  11§°  5(K 
E. ;  lat  5^  ICX  S. ;  population,  according 
to  llassel,  100,0U0.  This  town  is  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
island,  aud  called  by  them  FM  IMerdam, 
The  town  is  built  on  a  neck,  or  point  of 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  forms 
a  harbor,  with  water  enough  for  a  ship  to 
come  within  cannon  shot  of- the  walls. 
The  town  is  large ;  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  bulk  on  piles,  to  guard  against  in- 
undations. The  country  round  about  is 
level  and  beautiful,  abounding  with  plan- 
tations and  ^ves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  At 
a  distance  inland,  the  country  rises  into 
hills  of  great  height,  and  becomes  rude 
and  mountainous.  (See  Easi  india  Omr 
party  J  Dutch,) 

Macassail,  Straits  of  ;  the  channel 
or  narrow  sea  between  Celebes  and  Bor- 
neo, about  350  milea  long,  and  fiom  110 
to  140  wide,  except  at  the  north  entrance, 
where  it  is  contracted  to  50  miles. 

Macaulet,  Catherine,  or  Graham,  the 
name  of  her  second  husband,  was  bom  in 
Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  fatlier,  John  Saw- 
bridge.  She  was  well  educated,  and  be- 
came early  attached  to  the  perusal  of  liis- 
tory.  In  1760,  she  married  doctor  Georae 
Macauky,  a  physician,  and,  in  1763,  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  (4to.)  of  her  History 
of  Enaland  from  the  Accession  of  James 
I  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  line.  This 
was  Qontinued,  in  successive  volumes,  to 
the  eighth,  which  completed  the  ivoric,  in 
1783.  The  spirit  of  this  history  is  almost 
purely  republican.  The  other  works  of 
Mrs.  Macauley  are.  Loose  Remarks  on 
some  of  Mr.  Hobbes' Posidoiis  ;  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  England  on  the 
present  Important  Crisis  (1775) ;  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth, 
afterwards  republished,  with  additional 
matter,  under  the  title  of  Letten  on  Edu- 
cation (1790).  Her  kust  publication  was  a 
LeUer  to  Earl  Stanhope,  in  reply  to  the 
opinions  of  Burke  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion (1791).  In  1785,  Mra.  Macauley  mar- 
ried a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Gra- 
haaa,  and  the  dispaiily  of  thev  agea  wb- 
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jected  Imt  to  orach  ridicule.  She  paid  a 
visit  to  geoeFBl  Washingtoo,  in  Ainerica, 
in  1785,  and  died  in  1791. 

Macaw.  These  magnificent  birds  be- 
long to  the  parrot  tribe,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  having  their  cheeks  destitute 
of  feathers,  and  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
Jong.  They  fomi  the  sub-genus  ara. 
They  are  only  found  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  South  America.  They  prefer 
moist  situations,  fix>m  tlie  palm  growing  in 
such  spots,  of  the  fruit  of  whicli  they  are 
vcfy  tond.  They  usually  go  in  pairs ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  assemble,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  in  great  numbers. 
Although  they  fly  well,  they  seldom  wan- 
der far,  except  in  quest  of  food,  and  reg- 
ularly return  in  the  evening.  They  build 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  rotten  trees, 
and  lay  twice^  in  the  year,  generalW  two 
eggs  at  a  time.  The  male  and  female 
share  alternately  in  the  labor  of  incuba- 
tion and  rearing  the  young.  When 
young,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
grow  fiuniliar  with  persons  whom  they 
frequently  see.  But,  like  all  the  parrot 
tribe,  they  have  an  aversion  to  strangers, 
and  particularly  to  children.  In  a  domes- 
ticated stato,  they  will  feed  on  almost  eve- 
ry article,  but  are  especially  fond  of  su- 
gar, bread  and  fruits.  They  do  not  masti- 
cate the  latter,  but  suck  them  by  pressing 
their  tongue  against  the  upper  mandible. 
Like  the  other  parrots,  these  birds  use 
their  claws  with  great  dexterity,  though,  in 
climbing,  they  always  begin  by  taking 
hold  with  their  bill  m  the  first  instance, 
using  their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of 
their  motion.  Wheu  they  were  first  car- 
ried to  Europe,  their  peat  beauty  and 
size  caused  them  to  be  m  much  request, 
and  they  were    conmdered  as  valuable 

C resents  between  sovereign  princes.   This 
ird  was  spoken  o(  by  Alurovandus,  as 
early  as  1572. 

Macbeth  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  served  a^inst 
the  Danes  as  general  of  his  relation  Dun- 
can I  or  Donald  VII,  king  of  Scotland. 
The  Danes  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Macbeth  now  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
He  appears,  like  most  men  in  his  time,  to 
have  believed  in  the  predictions  of  the 
pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge.  On 
nis  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Danes, 
three  old  women  met  him  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  witches  of  that  period,  and 
suuted  him — the  first,  as  thane  of  Glamis ; 
the  second,  as  thane  of  Cawdor  ;  the 
third,  as  aliout  to  be  king  of  Scotland. 
The  two  fint  prediotioni  being  almost 


inunediately  fhlfiUed,  Maebeth  was  led  to 
hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  thelaat, 
and,  afier  brooding  over  the  subject  fer  a 
time,  detennined  to  assassinate  the  king ; 
and  perpetrated  Aie  crime  when  the  king 
was  viating  him  at  his  castle  of  Inverness. 
The  king's  sons  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight ;  and  Macbeth  brought 
the  nation  to  favor  his  cause,  by  liberality 
to  the  nobility,  and  by  strict  justice  in  his 
administraiion.  For  10  years^  he  reigned 
with  nooderation ;  but,  after  this  period,  he 
suddenly  became  a  ^rant  His  first  vic- 
tim was  Banauo,  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  murder  or  the  king.  Feeling  iuficcure, 
he  erected  a  casde  on  Dunsinane,  from 
which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  coun- 

S\  This  is  the  legend,  which  has  been 
opted  by  poetry.  But  history  shows 
no  such  person  as  fianquo ;  Duncan  was 
slain  near  Elgin,  and  not  in  Macbeth's 
own  casde ;  and  Macbeth,  though  he  as- 
cended the  throne  by  violence,  had  in  fact 
a  better  claim  to  it  than  Duncan,  and  was 
a  firm,  just  and  equitable  prince.  Mac- 
dufl;  thane  of  Fife,  fled  to  England,  and 
urged  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Duncan,  to  take  vengeance.  Assisted  by 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  they  re- 
turned to  their  country.  Macbeth  was 
defeated,  fled  to  his  castle,  and  was  slain 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1057. 

Maccabees  ;  two  apocryphal  books  of  , 
the  Old  Testament,  which  contain  the  ' 
history  of  Judas  sumamed  Maccabeus, 
and  his  brothers,  and  the  wars  which  they 
sustained  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  (See  Jaos.)  Tlie 
author  and  the  age  of  these  books  are 
uncertain.  The  council  of  Trent  placed 
them  among  tlie  canonical  books,  but  tlie 
Protestants  have  rejected  them  as  apocry- 
phal 

Maccaroni,  Macaroni  or  Macciiero- 
Ni ;  a  preparation  of  fine  flour,  which 
forms  a  fiivorite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  It  is  eaten  in  various  ways, 
generally  simply  boiled,  and  served 
up  with  grated  cheese.  Maccaroiu  is 
generally  made  in  pieces  resembling  a 
long  pipe  handle,  of  small  diameter ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  other  shapes,  as 
flat,  square,  &c.  It  is  a  wholesome  food, 
and  a  national  dish  of  the  Italians,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Neapolitans.  It  is  niade^ 
best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  whole 
villages  living  almost  solely  by  the  manu- 
fiicture  ;  anc^  '^  Naples,  it  is  continually 
sold  in  the  streets,  cooked  for  the  lower 
classes,  paiticulariy  for  the  UazanmL  The 
pieces  being  very  long»  and  being  heU  ia 
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the  ibcen  during  the  procesB  of  eating 
some  will  is  required  to  manage  them. 
This  feahion  of  eating  vard-ioDg  macca- 
nmi,  forms  a  subject  of  ridicule  against 
the  Neapolitans,  in  more  than  one  Italian 
comedy.  The  modes  of  cooking  macca- 
roni  are  various  ;  the  simplest  are  the  best. 
The  fashion  of  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and 
stewing  it  with  eggs,  &c.,  as  is  d^ne  in 
England  and  the  U.  States,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Maccaroni  is  well  made  at 
Aix  in  France,  and  pretty  well  in  Grer- 
many. — Maecarom  is  also  used  as  a  teim 
o€  contempt  for  a  coxcomb—Aomo  crasBit 

4flflC7*IMB. 

BLlccakonic  Pobhs  ;  a  kind  of  face- 
tious Latin  poems,  in  which  are  inter- 
speraed  words  firom  other  languages,  with 
Latin  inflections.  They  were  first  written 
by  Teofilo  Folengi,  under  the  name  of 
Merlino  Coecaioy  a  learned  and  witty  Ben- 
edictine, bom  in  1484,  at  Mantua.    He 
was  a  contemporary  and   friend  of  Sa- 
nazzario.     Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  with 
whom  he  resided  10  years  in  Sicily,  was 
his  patron,  and  Folengi  often  celebrates 
his  praises.     He  spent  the  rest  of  hb 
days  in  a  monastery  at  Bassano,  where  he 
died  in  1544.   Various  grave  and  religious 
poems  of  his,  in  Italian  and  Latin,  are  still 
extant,  and  are  not  without  value.    He  is 
regarded  by  the  Italian  poets  as  the  in- 
ventor of  heroi-comic  poetry.    His  prin- 
cipal poem  in  this  style  was  called  Mae- 
carmuoj  because  it  was  mixed  up  of  Latin 
and  Italian,  as  maccaroni  is  made  of  va- 
rieus  ingredients.    An  edition  of  this  po- 
em, printed  in  1^1,  is  still  exumt     In 
imitation  of  Viigil,  he  carries  the  hero 
of  his  poem,  through  numerous  circum- 
stances, and,  at  last,  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  sees  the 
punishment  of  poets.    For  every  untruth 
or   exaggeration  in    their  works,  devils 
were  appointed  to  extract  a  tooth,  which 
grew  agun  every  day.    This  poem  con- 
tains manv  satirical  accounts  or  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  with  beautiful  passages 
in  genuine  Latin  verse.    Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  smaller  comic  poem,  entitled  Mos- 
iheOy  or  the  War  of  tiie  Gnats  and  the  Em- 
mets-^ youthful  production;  also  Ec- 
logues and  Epistles ;  all  in  the  maccaronic 
style.     Heinsius  (ThO^  4th  oart,  p.  171) 
,  mentions  a  German  poem  of^  this  sort— > 
FUnOf  Cofivm  venicaie  de  FUns  nmrHbuSj 
tttit  Deirieutis  qwt  omnea  fere  Min9choSj 
MamyM,  ffeibras^  Jung/nUf  &c^  hthnmerty 
H  Spiixibua  iuU  sehnqfiia  sUeken  d  otfere 
solaii ;    Auion  ChiphMo    Krdekknackia 
tx FtoUmdia(aDXko  15b3»4ta),  of  which  he 
gives  the  introduction.    A  new  edition  of 
IS* 


this  woric  appeared  in  1899,  at  Hamm ; 
and  a  translation  at  Leipstc,  in  18SS7.   We 
find  an  example  of  French  macearonio 
verses  m  the  tnird  interiude  of  Moli^re^ 
Malade  tnmmasre.     It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reicn  of  Henry  VII, 
when  Skelton  exhibitecr  some  specimens 
of  it  It  was  ftshlonable  under  Elizabeth, 
in  whose  reign  a  poem  on  the  Armada, 
of  which  Warton  gives  a  specimen,  was 
written.    Drummond  also  wrote  a  mac 
caronic  poem,  of  which  the  following  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 
Corwocat  extemplo  burrowmcomo9  atmte  ladttot, 
Jaekmammmque  hirematmat,  pUughdnptHen  «t^ 

que  pltughmanmof, 
7\tnMatUes&ue  timulf  rtcoio  ex  kiukme  bcyoe, 
Nunc  qui  dirti/erae  tersii  cum  dUKcUmbf  dUh* 
'  aty  &€. 
Macchiaveij.1,  Niccol6.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  a  man's  disposition  and  char« 
acter  from  his  writings.  When,  however^ 
as  was  the  case  in  the  governments  of  an-* 
ti(}uitv  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  a^es,  a  man's  writing  are  more 
the  ofispnng  of  his  political  smiation  than 
mere  exercises  of  his  intellect,  and  espe- 
cially if  thev  coincide  with  his  conduct^ 
they  afford  mir  grounds  for  judging  of  the 
author's  character.  This  is  the  case  with 
Niccol6  Macchiavelli,  the  &mou8  Floren-* 
tine  sccretaiT.  The  prejudices  against 
him,  arising  from  an  incorrect  understand^ 
ing  of  his  treatise  called  E  Principe  (tho 
Prince),  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  teacher  of  a  detestable  line  of  poU 
icy,  called  from  him  MaeehiavtUiam,  in^ 
tended  to  enable  despotism  to  perpetuate 
its  existence  by  finaud and  violence,  though 
there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have 
shown  so  much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit — ^He 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1469,  oC 
a  noble  fiimily,  whose  members  had  en^ 
joyed  the  highest  dignities  in  the  repubhc^ 
Littie  is  known  of  his  youth,  and  nothing 
of  his  education,  except  that  he  studied 
under  Marcellus  Yirgilius.  On  account 
of  his  distinguished  talents,  he  was  very 
early  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Floren^ 
tine  republic,  and,  not  lonff  afterwards^ 
was  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  for  which  reason  he  is  most  com-^ 
monty  called  jS^7>etorio /Yoren<tno«  When 
Florence  had  recovered  her  liberty,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (see  Jihthci],  and^ 
from  fear  of  the  exiled  family,  had  become 
involved  in  the  ambitious  wars  and  in« 
trigues  of  Charles  VIII,  at  a  time  whm 
great  political  adroitnees,  and  a  Sj^rk  of 
genuine  republicanism,  weie  re^iuwed  in 
her  envoys^  MoechiaTeUi  was  seveial 
times  charged  with  UEnymrtant  emhassiesk 
He  was  four  tunes  plenipotentiary  at  tho 
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French  cdurt,  twice  at  that  of  the  pope, 
and  twice,  also,  at  that  of  the  emperor 
Manmilian.  The  republic  ackDowledged 
his  great  services,  but  rewarded  them 
sparingly,  so  that  he  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  petition  the  signaria  (supreme 
authority  of  the  state)  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  His  advice  was  of  great  use  to 
the  commonwealth,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Val  di  Chiana.  The  leading 
principles  of  his  counsels,  at  this  juncture, 
may  oe  deduced  from  his  numerous  let- 
tera,  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives. 
They  were  to  maintain  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  spirit  in  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties, to  provide  for  an  upright  and  strict 
administration  of  justice,  to  make  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  as  tight  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  tne  smallest  cir- 
cumstances that  had  relation  to  pubhc 
concerns.  Even  in  regard  to  military 
aflairs,  the  state  was  so  convinced  of  the 
sagacity  of  his  views,  that  they  preferred 
his  counsel  to  any  other.  Amone  other 
things,  a  Tuscan  legion  was  esttSilished 
by  his  advice.  This  band,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, distinguished  itself  remarisably  under 
the  command  of  Giovanni  de'  MedicL 
When  pope  Julius  II  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  league  in  Italy  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  French,  Louis 
XII,  to  revenge  himself,  and  wound  the 
dignity  of  the  pope  in  the  tenderest  point, 
attempted  to  assemble  a  council  in  Italy, 
and  requested  the  Florentines  to  allow 
Pisa,  which  had  become  again  subject  to 
them,  to  be  the  place  of  meeting.  Mac- 
chiavelli  feared  the  papal  thunders,  and 
advised  bis  countrymen  to  evade  the  pro- 
posal. He  went  with  this  view  as  envoy  to 
the  king,  but  the  king  would  not  be  refused. 
Afler  his  return,  he  was  sent  to  Pisa,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
10  labor  ibr  its  dissolution.  Nevertheless, 
the  pope  was  so  indignant  against  the 
Florentines,  that  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  to  deprive 
them  of  their  freedom,  and,  by  their 
means,  the  power  of  the  Medici  was  re- 
established. As'Macchiavelli  had  labored 
incessantlv  for  the  good  of  tlie  republic, 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  now  dictator  of  Flor- 
ence, seized  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  a 
public  decree,  to  strip  him  of  his  dignities. 
He  was  afterwards  accused  of  participating 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Boscoli  and  Cap- 
poni  a£[ainst  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  imprisoned,  put  to  the  torture,  and 
banished;  all  which  he  endured  with  a 
firmness  approaching  to  indifference. 
After  the  carainal  became  pope  (Leo  X), 
his  punishment  was  remitted.   He  return- 


ed to  bis  native  country,  and  wrote  his 
discourses  on  the  ten  first  books  of  Livy ; 
also  his  Prince,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Upon  this,  he  was 
received  again  into  tavor  by  this  powerful 
fiunily;  and  cardinal  Julius,  who  ruled 
Florence  in  the  name  of  Leo  X,  and  oar- 
nesdy  desired  to  reform  the  condition  of 
the  mace,  availed  himself  of  the  advice 
of  Macchiavelli,  in  extinguishing  various 
civil  commotions.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  Medici;  but  the  only  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  obhged  to  return 
to  private  life  and  to  indigence.  When 
Juhus,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII, 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  Macchiavelli 
was  a^ain  employed  in  public  business: 
in  parucular,  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  allied 
forces  of  the  pope  and  the  Florentines  in 
the  defence  of  Tuscany  against  the  army 
of  Charies  V.  The  confidence  now  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Medici  alienated 
from  him  the  afifections  of  the  Florentines ; 
and,  after  his  return  to  Florence,  he  died, 
June  22,  1527,  neglected  and  poor.  It 
appears,  from  the  letters  of  his  son  Pietro 
to  Francisco  Nelli,  that  he  manifested  on 
his  death-bed  the  feelings  of  a  Christian. 
The  account  of  the  inaccurate  Paolo  Gio* 
vio,  that  he  died  a  suicide  and  an  atheist,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on. — ^The  writings  of  the 
immortal  I*  lorentine  may  be  arranged  un- 
der four  heads, — ^history,  politics,  belles- 
lettres,  and  military  treatises.  His  eight 
books  on  the  history  of  Florence,  written 
at  the  command  of  Clement  VII,  begin 
with  the  year  1215,  and  end  with  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  in  the  year  1492.  They  are 
among  the  first  historical  works  of  mod- 
em times,  which  deserve  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  remains  of 
antiquity.  Macchiavelli  was  probably 
prevented  by  death  1arom  completing  this 
work,  and  is  said  to  have  left  bis  collec- 
tion of  materials  to  Guicciardini.  The 
history  is  distinguished  for  its  pure,  ele- 
gant and  flowing  style :  its  impartiahty  is 
doubtful.  The  Life  of  Castniccio  Castra- 
cani,  lord  of  Lucca,  is  more  moperly  a 
romance  than  a  biography.  The  hero, 
who  is  as  great  a  villain  as  Caesar  Borgia, 
is  continually  quoting  apothegms  mm 
Plutarch.  Under  the  head  of  politics  are 
included  his  two  most  important  work»-- 
the  Prince  (of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter!  and  the  Discourses  upon  the 
ten  first  books  of  Livy.  His  purpose,  in 
these  last,  is  to  show  how  a  republic  notay 
be  supported,  and  bow  it  is  exposed  to 
ruin.  The  work  breathefs  throughout,  a 
warm  love  of  freedom*    Filippo  Norii 
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niBtaB,  in  hifl  oomiiieiitarieijy  that  Bfacchi- 
aTeDi  was  induced  to  wnte  tfaeae  dia- 
cotmes,  and  thoae  on  the  Art  of  War,  by 
a  number  of  young  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  astsemble  with  him  in  a  garden 
in  Florence,  and  had  been  made  republi- 
cans by  the  perusal  of  the  ancients.  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Rousseau  have  both  drawn 
fireely  fit>m  these  works.  In  a  treatise, 
composed  in  the  year  1519,  upon  a 
reformation  in  the  state  of  Florence,  he 
advises  the  pope  Leo  X  to  restore  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  to  this  city, 
although  he  pretends  to  have  the  aman- 
dizement  of  the  Medici  in  view.  tfSs  ob- 
ject in  the  seven  books  on  the  Art  of  War 
was,  to  show  the  Itblians  that  they  were 
able  to  recover  their  freedom  without  the 
assistance  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  so 
generally  employed  in  the  states  of  Italy ; 
and  he  shows  himself  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  infantry,  then  little 
valued.  Frederic  the  Great  knew  and 
esteemed  this  treatise.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  comic  drama,  also,  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Florentine  secretary.  His 
comedies,  La  Mandragola  and  La  Oiaaa, 
are  the  first  regular  dramas  written  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Voltaire  prefer- 
red the  first  to  any  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes. His  other  poems  are  full  of 
thought  The  novel  entitled  BeUagor  is 
very  fine,  and  has  been  versifiea  by  La 
Fontaine.  His  description  of  the  pesti- 
lence, which  raged  in  Florence  in  the 
years  1522 — 3,  may  be  compared  to 
the  similar  account  in  Thucydides.  He 
has  written,  also,  many  other  treatises,  all 
of  which  show  the  great  man,  and  sev- 
eral poema  Amone  nis  papers  is  a  con- 
stitution for  the  regulation  of  a  gay  com- 
pany, called  Compagnia  di  Piacere.  The 
rrince  has  been  oflen  translated.  The 
opinions  on  this  work  are  very  various. 
Some  persons  condemn  it  as  intended  to 
instruct  tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppression. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  archbishop 
of  Consa,  Ambrosio  Catarino,  long  after 
the  book  was  given  tojlie  worid.  Bayle, 
in  his  fiimous  dictionary,  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  in  his  Anti-Macchiavelli,  which 
was  translated,  together  with  the  Prince, 
by  the  order  of  Mustapha  III,  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  they  mistake  Macchi- 
avelli's  moaning,  for  his  other  writings,  as 
well  as  his  life,  prove  that  he  loved  liberty 
ardently.  Others  consider  the  Prince  as 
a  satire ;  but  this  is  impossible.  The  tone 
of  the  work  is  most  serious  throughout: 
no  trace  of  satire  can  be  discovered. 
Others  think  it  a  work  fiill  of  valuable 
couuael  for  princes^  but  infected  with  a 


looaeneflB  of  morak  which  prevailed  In  the 
age  of  the  writer:  but  MacchiavelH  hated 
jfiezander  VI,  CsBsar  Borgia,  and  all  the 
tyrants  of  his  age ;  and  the  full  conadera^ 
Hon  with  which  he  advances  his  starding 
principles,  shows  that  they  could  not  have 
sprung  from  the  unconscious  influence 
of  his  time.  They  are  well  weighed  and 
thoroughly  understood.  Others  believe 
that  Macchiavelli's  object  was  to  make  ty- 
rants odious;  but  tyrants,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes, need  no  coloring  to  make  them 
abhorred.  Others  maintain  that  Macchi- 
avelli  treated  the  question  of  tjrranny,  in 
the  abstract,  without  reference  to  morality, 
not  in  order  to  give  advice,  but  as  a  mere 
scientific  question,  on  the  ground  of  lord 
Bacon,  that  *^  there  be  not  any  thing  in 
being  or  action  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation 
and  doctrine;"  just  as  a  person  might 
write  a  treatise  on  poisons,  investigatiiiff  all 
their  effects,  without  touching  on  meir 
antidotes.  But  could  a  mind  like  Macchi- 
avelli's,  if  his  object  had  been  merely  sci- 
entific discussion,  have  contemplated,  long 
and  closely,  crimes  so  shocking  to  his  \ov6 
of  hberty,  without  ever  betraymg  his  hor- 
ror ?    Could  we  believe  a  man  to  i 


a  pure  spirit,  who  could  write  a  lon^  and 
scientific  treatise  on  the  seduction  of  inno- 
cence, as  skilful  in  its  way  as  Macchia- 
velli's  in  his,  though  such  a  treatise  might 
afford  much  interesting  analysis  of  the 
sprinffs  of  human  conduct?  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  Prince  must  be  considered  as  a 
work  written' for  a  certain  purpose,  time 
and  peraon,  although  particular  questions, 
doubtiess,  are  oflen  treated  abstractly,  and 
the  application  lefl  open.  As  a  whole,  the 
Prince  is  not  to  be  considered,  originally, 
nor  in  its  execution,  as  a  mere  scientinc 
treatise.  Many  questions  are  left  undis- 
cussed ;  the  titles  of  the  chapters  are  often 
of  a  general  nature,  while  the  chaptere 
themselves  are  not.  Macchiavelli's  feel- 
ing was,  that  union  and  fi?eedom  from  a 
foreign  yoke  were  even  more  important 
than  civil  liberty;  that  they  formed  the 
very  elements  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  career,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his 
misfortunes  forced  him  to  elevate  his 
views,  to  become  Italian ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  Italy,  he  could  have  seen, 
with  patience,  even  Florence  enslaved. 
No  noble-minded  Italian  has  written  or 
sung,  nnce  Dante's  di  dolor  osteUo^  with- 
out giving  vent  to  his  grief  for  the  unfoi^- 
tunate  condition  of  his  beautiful  country ; 
and  Macchiavelli,one  of  the  noblest  spirits 
of  Italy,  burned  to  see  her  united  and 
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freed  from  foreignen.  He  louglit  the 
cure  of  Italy;  yet  her  state  apomed  to 
him  90  desperate,  that  he  was  bold  enough 
to  prescribe  poison.  But  h  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  he  doeq  not  advise  all  the 
measures  which  he  discusses.  He  often 
treats  them  like  mechanical  principles  in 
the  abstract,  and  leaves  the  consideration 
of  their  expediency  in  practice  to  him 
who  wishes  to  make  the  application.  Un- 
doubtedly Maccliiavelli  beheved  that  many 
thinjps  are  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
uniQng  a  distracted  countzy,  which  would 
be  criminal  in  any  other  case ;  and,  to  de- 
termine the  true  spirit  of  his  fiimous  work, 
the  reader  should  have  a  full  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  history  of  the  age.  If  he  had 
wntten  at  the  present  day,  he  m^ist  have 
recommended  very  different  means.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Prince,  he  calls  upon 
Lorenzo  of  Medici  to  save  his  country. 
Lorenzo  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Leo  A. 
Julian,  brother  to  Leo,  was  expected  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  while  Lorenzo, 
a  man  of  a  vmarlike  and  fierce  spirit,  was 
expected  to  unite  the  countzy  between  the 
Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  Tuscany.  On  him  all  eyes 
were  turned,  and  him  it  was  Macchiavelli's 
purpose  to  urge  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy. 
Macchiavelli  was  &r  from  beinr  alone  in 
expecting  salvation  for  Italy  only  from  a 
conquering  king.  Polydore  Virgil,  in 
1526,  when  he  dedicated  his  work  Dt 
Prodigiis  to  Fmncesco  Maria  of  Urbino, 
expre«ed  this  opinion.  JTwenty  years 
earlier,  John  Anthony  Flaminius  said 
the  same  to  pope  Julius ;  and  Varchi 
says,  **  Italy  cannot  be  tranauil  until  ruled 
by  one  prince."  Some  or  the  b^  ob- 
servations on  Macchiayelll  are  to  be  found 
in  a  work  probably  litde  known  to  our 
readers,— -professor  Ranke's  Zur  Krilik 
neuerer  Geschichtschreibar  (Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1824). — In  regard  to  Macchiavel- 
li's personal  character,  even  his  enemies 
acknowledffe  tliat  he  was  kind  and  afiable, 
a  friend  of  the  virtuous,  industrious  and 
brave.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  his  age,  indefkti^ble  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  frugal  in  his  manner 
of  life.  He  well  deserves  the  inscription 
placed  over  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  m  Florence — 

Tanto  nomini  nuiUtrn  j^r  elogium, 
Nicalaus  MacchtcaotUi. 

OHU  An.  A,  P.  V.  MDXXVU. 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  stanza  in 
Childe  Harold  (canto  4,  stanza  liv),  in 
which  his  remains  are  described  as  lying 
in  company  with  those  of  Galileo,  Miciiad 
Angelo  and  AlfierL 


MjLccmArzLLUUj  hipofities;  that  sys- 
tem of  policy  which  overiooks  eveiy  law, 
and  makes  use  of  an^  means,  however 
criminal,  to  promote  its  purposes.  The 
word  originated  from  an  erroneous  view 
of  Macchiavelli's  Prince.  (See  ^Ibedkia- 
veUi) 

^  Macdonald,  Etienne-Jacques-Joeeph- 
Alexandre,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
duke  of  Torentum,  minister  of  state,  and 
ffnmd  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  was 
bom  at  Sancerre,  in  France,  Nov.  17, 1765, 
and  descended  fiom  a  Scotch  Hisfaland 
fiunlhr.  His  fiither  fought,  with  20  other 
Macdonalds,  at  Culloden,  in  1745,  fbr  the 
Pretender,  Charies  Edward,  kept  him  con- 
cealed for  many  weeks,  and  afterwards 
went  to  France.  The  youn^  Macdonald 
entered  the  French  service  m  1784,  and 
was  attached  to  the  le^on  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general count  MaiUebois,  which  was 
sent  to  Holland,  to  support  the  opponents 
of  the  hereditary  stadtholder.  He  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
rose  rapidly  to  the  dignity  of  brigadier- 
genend,  in  the  war  of  1792,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  1794,  under  Pich^gru, 
in  the  armv  of  the  north  in  Holland  and 
East-Friesland.  In  1796,  he  commanded 
at  DCtsseldorf  and  Cologne,  as  general  of 
division,  soon  after  join^  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  at  lensth  that  of  Italv,  under 
Bonaparte,  where  he  established  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  After  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio,  he  was  In  the  army  under  Mr- 
thier,  which  t6ok  possession  of  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  as  governor 
of  the  latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  repub- 
lic. But  Mack  advanced  to  Rome  with 
50,000  men,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to 
fall  back  with  his  troops  to  the  army  of 
the  French  commander-in-chie^  Cliam- 
pionnet  The  latter  was  soon  strong 
enough  to  venture  an  attack,  and  Macdon- 
ald contributed  essentially  to  the  victo- 
ries at  Trento,  Mohteroei,  Baccano,  Cahd 
and  Civiti-Castellana.  Dec.  14,  he  march- 
ed into  Rome  the  second  time.  After  the 
removal  of  Chanltoionnet,  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  he  was  made  eeneral  of  the  French 
army  in  Naples.  While  he  was  here  car- 
iring  on  war  against  cardinal  RufTo  and 
the  Calabrians,  Suwaroff  and  Melas  had 
conquered  Lombardy,  and  advanced  to 
Turin.  By  skilful  marches,  Moreau  de- 
fended the  frontiera  of  France  and  the 
passes  to  Genoa.  He  then  advanced  to 
form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  had 
evacuated  Lower  Italy.    But,  instead  of 

Sursuing  his  march  coverdy  to  Genoa, 
lacdonald,  ambitious  to  defeat  the  enemj 
alone,  marched  through  Modena,  Fwnam 
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and  Piacenzay  on  the  road  to  Voghenu 
lie,  indeed,  droye  the  AustrianB,  under 
Hohenz^Ueni,  from  their  position  at  Mo- 
dena,  June  12,  1799;  but  Suwaroff  and 
Melaa  punned  him  oyer  the  Tidone,  June 
17,  and  at  Trebia,  not  far  from  Piacenza, 
on  the  18th  and  19th,  totally  defeated 
hid  army,  exhausted  with  long  marches 
and  bloody  actions.  Macdonald  was 
wounded,  and  obUged  to  retire  to  Tuscany, 
with  his  army  reduced  to  22,000  men. 
Moreau  now  restrained  the  conaueror 
from  further  pursuit,  and  Macdonala  sue- 
ce^ed  in  ascending  the  Apennines,  and 
forcing  his  way  along  the  coast  to  Genoa, 
to  Moreau.  Soon  a&r,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  cooperated  in  the  reyolution  of  the 
18th  Brumaire.  Dec.  1, 1800,  he  conduct- 
ed the  corps  of  reserye  over  the  Splfigen, 
into  the  Grisons,  and  entered  the  VeJte- 
line.  After  the  peace  of  Lun^yille,  he 
was,  for  a  dme,  French  ambassador  in 
Denmark,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1803,  and  received  the  dtle  of  crand  offi- 
cer of  the  legion  of  honor.  His  zeal  in 
defending  A£>reau  prevented  him  from 
being  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire 
among  the  generals  on  whom  this  office 
was  first  conferred,  in  1804.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  he  passed  the  Piave  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  viceroy,  took  Lay- 
bach»  and  decided  the  victoiyof  Wagram. 
In  recompense  for  bis  services  in  that  ac- 
tion, the  emperor  created  him  marshal  on 
the  field,  adding,  "I  am  principally  in- 
debted to  you  and  my  artillery  guards  for 
this  victory."  In  1810,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Augereau's  division  in  Catalonia, 
and  maintained  his  fame  as  a  general,  both 
here  and  in  the  war  against  Russia,  in 
1812.  The  capitulation  of  the  Prussians, 
under  York,  who  belonged  to  his  army, 
forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Konigsberg, 
Jan.  3,  1813.  In  May,  1813,  he  took 
Merseburg,  and  was  present  in  the  battles 
of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated 
byBlticheron  the  Katzbach  (q.v.).  At 
Leipsic,  Oct.  18,  he  commanded  the  11th 
division.  He  also  d  isdnguished  himself  at 
Hanau.  and  in  the  blo<Kly  campaign  be- 
tween the  Mame  and  Seine.  At  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  catastrophe^  in  1814,  he  had 
several  audiences  with  Alexander,  in  fiivor 
of  the  emperor.  Macdonald  was  the  first 
to  advise  the  abdication,  afler  which  he 
sent  in  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVIII.* 
Durinff  the  hundred  days  (18151  he  resid- 
ed on  nis  estatesL  After  Napofeon's  final 
overthrow,  be  was  made  diancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  was  directed  to  dis- 

*  Boarrieone  deicribes,  m  a  touching  manner, 
his  flnai  iaiarriew  wiik  Napoleon. 


band  the  army  of  the  Lcnre.     He  has 

distinguished  himself  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  not  less  by  die  iusmess  and  Uberal- 
ity  of  his  sentiments  than  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  kins  and  constituti^.  In  1825,  he 
attended  Charles  X  to  tne  coronation  at 
Rheims,  and  afterwards  visited  England, 
Scotiand  and  Ireland. 

Mace.  Clubs  of  various  descriptions  are 
ibund  amonff  almost  all  savages,  formed  of 
a  hard  and  heavy  vvood,  some  broad  and 
flat,  others  round,  angular,  long  or  short, 
some  plain  and  rude,  others  neatly  carved. 
From  this  simple  implement,  the  mallet, 
hammer  of  arms  and  mace  originated, 
which  were  generally  used,  of  old,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Eiurope.  The  gradual  progress  of  im- 
provement having  rendered armorimpene- 
trable  by  edped  weapons,  some  instiru- 
ment  of  efiectual  demolition  became 
necessary.  An  author  on  military  affidrs, 
of  the  sixteenth  centuir,  recommends  a 
leaden  mallet,  ^ve  feet  long.  The  maUet 
viras  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  horse- 
men had  it  hung  by  a  thong  or  chain  from 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  hammer 
of  arms  greatiy  resembled  a  common  ham- 
mer. It  differed  from  the  mallet  in  being 
square  or  a  httle  rounded  or  convex, 
while  one  side  of  the  mallet  was  square 
and  the  other  pointed  or  edged.  The 
mace,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  only  an  iron 
club,  short  and  strong.  Its  shape  varied 
among  different  nations  and  at  different 
times.  One,  still  preserved,  is  of  iron,  two 
feet  one  inch  long,  with  a  hollow  handle, 
and  a  head  seven  inches  long,  consisting 
of  seven  iron  leaves  perpendicularly  fixed 
round  a  cylinder,  and  equidistant  The 
whole  weighs  three  pounds  nine  ounces. 
Two  maces,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ro- 
land and  Olivier  de  Roncevaux,  famous 
champions  under  Charlemagne,  were  pre- 
servea  in  France  towards  die  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  later, 
consisting  of  a  handle  two  feet  long,  to 
which  an  iron  ball  was  attached  by  a  triple 
chain.  It  appears  that  the  ball  was  fre- 
quentiy  covered  vrith  iron  spikes,  and  was 
attached  to  the  handle  by  a  single  chain. 
Mr.  Grose  states,  that  similar  implements 
were  long  used  by  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  under  the  name  of  morning  stars. 
(See  BattU'Axtj  and  Arms.)  At  present, 
the  mace  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
authority  of  officers  of  state  (e.  g.  the 
speaker  of  the  English  house-  or  com- 
mons), before  whom  it  is  carried.  It  iti 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  copper, 
gik,  and  oraainented  with  a  crown,  ^obe 
andcnMB. 
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Macs  ;  the  outw,  fleabir  and  eoriaoeoiu 
cover  of  the  nutmeg.  When  the  fruit  is 
SBthered,  the  mace  is  csrefutty  eeparsted 
mm  the  nut,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards is  packed  in  clieets  of  different 
sizes,  in  which  state  it  is  obtained  in  com- 
merce.   (See  JViitifM^.) 

Macedonia  (now  Makdonia  or  Filiba 
Vilajeti,  a  territoiy  containing  15^250 
.square  miles,  and  700,000  inhabitants); 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  in  Eu- 
rope, inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  a  moun- 
uunous  and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  Consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold 
and  silver ;  the  coasts,  however,  produced 
corn,  wine,  oil  and  fruits.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by 
the  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains (now  Monte  di  Voluzzo) ;  and  on 
the  west,  from  Epirus,  by  the  Pindiis  (now 
8tymphe).  In  regard  to  the  eastern, 
northern  and  nortn-westem  boundaries, 
we  must  disduffuish  between  the  time  be- 
fore and  after  rhilip,  the  ftther  of  Alex- 
ander. Before  his  time,  all  the  country 
b^ond  the  Strymon  (Strumona),  and  even 
the  Macedonian  peninsula  fi:om  Amphipo- 
lis  to  Thessakmica,  belonged  to  Thrace ; 
and  Ps(Hua,  likewise,  on  the  north.  On  the 
north-west,  towards  Illyria,  it  was  bound- 
ed by  lake  Lycbnitis  ( Acbrida).  Philip 
conquered  this  peninsula,  all  the  country 
to  tlie  river  Nessus  (Karasu^  and  mount 
Rhodope;  also  P»onia  and  lUyria,  be- 
yond lake  Lycbnitis.  Thus  the  widest 
limits  of  Macedonia  were  from  the  iEge- 
an  sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  were,  in  gmeral,  known  by 
name  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
In  the  time  of  Philip,  they  were  19.  s  The 
Romans  divided  the  country  into  four  dis- 
tricts— ^the  eastern  on  the  Strymon  and 
Nessus  (chief  city,  Amphipolis) ;  the  pen- 
insula (capital, Thessalonica) ;  the  south- 
em,  including  Thessaly  (capital,  Pella); 
and  the  northern  (chief  city,  Pelagpnia). 
They  made  Illyria  a  separate  country. 
Macedonia  was  mhabited  by  two  difterent 
races— the  Thracians,  to  whom  belonged 
the  PflBonians  and  Pelagonians,  and  the 
Dorians,  to  whom  the  Macedonians  are 
shown  to  have  belonged  by  their  language 
and  customs.  Pliny  speaks  of  150  difter- 
ent tribes,  who  dwelt  here  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ;  but  we  have  no  particular  accounts 
of  them.  The  Macedonians  were  a  civi- 
lized people  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were,  in  ftict,  their  instruc- 
ters ;  but  the  Greeks  afterwards  so  far  ex- 
celled them,  tliat  they  reimnled  them  as 
horbeiians.    They  were  divided  into  sev- 


emi  smaU  states,  which  were  inccaMmthr 
at  war  with  the  Thracians  and  Illy  rians^  tm 
Philip  and  Alexander  gave  the  ascenden- 
cy to  one  of  these  states,  and  made  it  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  particular  account  of  this  state,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  been  a  limited  monarchy ; 
to  have  been  tributary,  for  a  long  time,  to 
the  lUyrians,  Thracians  and  Persians,  and 
to  have  been  oUised  to  give  up  all  its 
harbors  to  the  Athenians.  The  succes- 
sion of  its  kinsB  begins  with  the  Hanclide 
Caranus,  but  first  tecomes  important  urith 
the  accession  of  Philip  (q.  v.).  That 
prince,  taking  advantage  of  the  stren^ 
of  the  country  and  the  wariike  disposition 
of  its  inhabitants,  reduced  Greece,  which 
was  distracted  by  intestine  broihL  in  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  B.  C.  336.  His  bod, 
Alexander  (q.  v.),  subdued  Asia,  and  by 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  for  10 
successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a 
short  time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  workl. 
After  his  death,  this  immense  empire  was 
divided.  MacedoDia  received  anew  its 
ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles, 
lost  its  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alli- 
ance of  Philip  II  with  Carthage,  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  gave  occasion  to 
this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed 
their  revenge  ft)r  a  season;  but,Pmlip 
having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Atheniana 
called  the  Romans  to  theur  assistance ;  the 
latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia ; 
Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to 
surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce  his  army 
to  500  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip, 
having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome,  was 
totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus 
iEmilius,  B.  C.  168,  and  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  the  country.  Indignant  at 
their  oppressions,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  An- 
driscus.  But,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Quintus  Csecilius  Mace- 
donicus,  the  nobility  were  exiled,  and  the 
country  became  a  Roman  province,  B.  C. 
148.  Macedonia  now  forms  a  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  by 
Walachians,  Turks,  Greeks  and  Albani- 
ans. The  south-eastern  part  is  under  the 
pacha  of  Saloniki;  the  northern,  under 
beys  or  agas,  or  forms  free  communitieB. 
The  capital,  Saloniki,  the  ancient  TheaBa*- 
lonica,  is  a  commercial  town,  and  con- 
tains 70,000  inhabitanta— See  tte  HuCo- 
ry  and  AniiqmUu  ^  tht  Doric  J2oee, 
translated  from  the  German  of  C.  O. 
Muller  (Oxford,  1830). 

Maceration  (fiom  mocero,  to  soften  by^ 
water)  consisli  in  the  inftinoB  of  mah* 
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Bwnm  in  eold  water,  in  order  to  extnct 
their  Tiitues.  It  diiflfera  fiom  dieeedon 
only  ae  die  latter  operation  admits  me  ap- 
plioition  of  heat  Maceiation  ia  prefeia- 
Me  in  caoeo  where  heat  would  be  injuii- 
oua,  aa  where  volatile  and  aromatic  aub- 
Btancee  are  uaed. 
Machaoiv.  (See  JEicuk^fUu*) 
BlAcniiTERT.  The  utility  of  machine- 
ry, in  ita  application  to  manufkcturea,  con- 
tUgtis  in  the  addition  which  it  makes  to 
human  power,  the  economy  of  human 
time,  and  in  the  conversion  of  substances 
apparendy  worthless  into  valuable  prod- 
ucts. The  forces  derived  from  wind, 
from  water  and  from  st^am  are  so  many 
additions  to  human  power,  and  the  total 
inanimate  force  thus  obtained  in  Great 
Britain  (including  the  commercial  and 
manu&cturinff)  has  been  calculated,  by 
Dupiu,  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
20^000,000  laborers.  Expenments  have 
shown  that  the  foroe  necessaiy  to  move  a 
stone  on  the  smoothed  floor  of  its  qiuuiy 
is  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight ;  on  a 
wooden  floor,  three  fifths ;  if  soaped,  one 
sixth;  upon  roUers  on  the  quarry  floor, 
ooe  thirQr  aecond ;  on  wood,  one  fortieth. 
At  each  increaae  of  knowledge,  and  on 
the  contrivance  of  eveiy  new  tool,  human 
labor  is  abridged :  the  roan  who  contrived 
rollere  quintupled  his  power  over  brute 
matter.  The  next  use  of  machinery  is 
the  economy  of  time,  and  this  is  too  appa- 
rent to  require  illustration,  and  may  result 
either  from  the  increase  of  force,  or  from 
the  improvement  in  the  contrivance  of 
toois^  4>r  from  both  united.  Instances  of 
the  production  of  valuable  substances 
fiom  worthless  materials  are  constandy 
'  occurring  in  all  the  arts ;  and  diough  this 
may  appear  to  be  merely  the  consequence 
of  scientific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  science  cannot  exist,  nor  could  its 
lessons  be  made  productive  bv  applica- 
tion, vrithout  machinery.  Hn  me  history 
of  every  science,  we  find  the  irnprove- 
ments  of  its  macfaineiy,  the  invenoon  of 
instruments,  to  constitute  an  important 
part  The  chemift,  the  astronomer,  the 
physician,  the  husbandman,  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  is  sucb  only  by  the  application 
of  machinery.  Applied  science  m  all  its 
forms,  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  are 
the  triumphs  of  mind,  indeed,  but  gained 
throudb  tne  instrumentality  of  machineTy. 
The  mfiference  between  a  tool  and  a  ma- 
chine is  not  capable  of  very  precise  dis- 
tinction, nor  is  it  necessary,  m  a  popu- 
lar examination  of  them,  to  make  any 
distinction.  A  fool  is  usually  a  more 
simple  machine,  and  generally  used  by 


the  hand ;  a  machine  is  a  complex  tool,  a 
collection  of  tools,  and  fi^quendy  put  In 
action  by  inanimate  force.  All  machines 
are  intended  either  to  produce  power,  or 
merely  to  transmit  power  and  execute 
work.  Of  the  claas  of  mechanical  agents 
by  which  motion  is  transmitted, — the  lever, 
the  pulley,  the  wedge,— it  has  been  d^ 
monstrated  that  no  power  is  sained  by  their 
use,  however  combined.  Whatever  foree 
is  applied  at  one  port,  can  only  be  exerted 
at  some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes ;  and  whatever  is 
gained  in  the  rapidity  of  execution,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  addi- 
tional force.  These  two  principles  should 
be  constandy  borne  in  mind,  and  tpach 
us  to  limit  our  attempts  to  things  which 
are  possible.  (See  Hydraulicsy  Hydrostatics^ 
Mechanics,  Steam.)—!.  AccuniuUding  Pow- 
er. When  the  work  to  be  done  requires 
more  force  for  its  execution  than  con  be 
generated  in  the  time  necessary  for  its 
completion,  recouree  must  be  had  to  some 
mechanical  method  of  preserving  and 
condensing  a  part  of  the  power  exerted 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
process.    This  is  most  fi^quentiy  accom- 

Elished  by  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  a  wheel 
aving  a  heavy  rim,  so  that  the  greater 
port  of  the  weight  is  near  the  circumfe- 
rence. It  requires  ^reat  power,  applied  for 
some  time, 'to  set  this  in  rapid  motion,  and, 
when  moving  with  considerable  velocity, 
if  its  force  is  concentrated  on  a  point,  its 
effects  are  exceedingly  powerful.  Anodi- 
er  method  of  accumulating  power  con- 
sists in  raising  a  weight,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  foil.  A  man,  with  a  heavv  hammer, 
may  strike  repeated  blows  on  the  head  of 
a  pile  without  any  eflect;  but  a  heavy 
weight,  raised  by  machinery  to  a  greater 
height,  though  die  blow  is  less  frequently 
repeated,  produces  the  desired  eflect. — 
2.  Regvlaiing  Power.  Uniformity  and 
steadiness  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery 
are  essential  both  to  its  success  and  its 
duration.  The  ^vemor,  in  the  steam- 
engine,  is  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 
A  vane  or  fly  of  little  weight,  but  Jarce 
surface,  is  also  used.  It  revolves  rapidly, 
and  soon  acquires  a  uniform  rate,  which* 
it  cannot  much  exceed ;  because  any  ad- 
dition to  its  velocity  produces  a  greater 
addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This 
kind  of  fly  is  generally  used  in  small 

Eieces  of  mechanism,  and,  unlike  the 
eavy  fly,  it  serves  to  destroy,  instead  of 
to  preserve,  force. — 3.  Increase  qf  Vdocity. 
Operations  requiring  a  trifling  exertion  of 
force  may  become  mtiguing  by  the  rapidi- 
ty of  motion  necessary,  or  a  degree 'of 
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rapidity  niay  be  desirable  bevond  the 
power  of  muBcular  action.  Whenever 
the  work  itself  is  light,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  mcrease  the  velocity  in  order  to 
economize  time.  Thus  twistinff  the  «ibres 
of  wool  by  the  finffers  would  be  a  most 
tedious  operation.  In  the  common  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  velocity  of  the  foot  is 
moderate,  but,  by  a  simple  contrivance 
that  of  the  thread  ia  most  rapid.  A  band, 
passing  round  a  large  wheel,  and  then 
round  a  small  spindle,  effects  this  change. 
This  contrivance  is  a  common  one  in  ma- 
chinery.— 4.  Diminution  of  Velocity,  This 
if  commonly  required  for  the  purptose  of 
overcoming  great  resistances  with  small 
power.  Systems  of  pullevs  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  this:  in  the  smoke-jack,  a  great- 
er velocity  is  produced  than  is  required, 
and  it  is  theretore  moderated  by  transmis- 
sion through  a  number  of  wheels. — 5. 
Spreading  the  Action  of  a  Force  exerted  for 
a  fetv  Jmnutes  over  a  large  Time*  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful 
employments  of  machmery.  The  half 
minute  which  we  spend  daily  in  winding 
up  our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force 
which,  by  the  ai^  of  a  few  wheels,  is 
spread  over  twenty-four  hours.  A  great 
number  of  automata,  moved  by  spnngs, 
may  be  classed  under  this  division. — 
6.  Saving  Tim/e  in  natural  Operations, 
The  process  of  tanning  connsts  in  com- 
bining tl)e  tanning  prmciple  with  every 
particle  of  the  skin,  which,  oy  the  ordinary 
process  of  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  the 
tanning  matter,  requires  from  six  months 
to  two  yptui^  By  eoclosin^r  the  solution, 
with  the  hide,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  ex- 
hausting the  air,  the  pores  of  tlie  hide  be- 
ing deprived  of  air,  exert  a  capillary  at- 
traction on  the  tan,  which  mav  be  aided 
by  pressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides 
may  be  tanned  in  six  weeks.  The  opera- 
tion of  bleaching  afibnis  another  example. 
— 7.  Exerting  Ihrces  too  hxrgefor  hvman 
Potoer,  When  the  force  of  large  bodies 
of  men  or  animals  is  applied,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  concentmte  it  simultaneously 
at  a  given  poinL  The  power  of  steam, 
air  or  water  is  employed  to  overcome  i-e- 
ststances  which  would  require  a  great  ex- 
pense to  surmount  by  animal  labor.  The 
twisting  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling, 
hammering  and  cutting  of  large  masses 
of  iron,  the  draining  of  mines,  require 
enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  con- 
tinued for  considerable  periods.  Other 
means  are  used  when  the  force  required 
is  great,  and  the  space  through  which  it  is 
to  act  is  small.  The  hydraulic  press  can, 
by  the  exertion  of  one  man,  produce  a 


prenure  of  1500  atmo8pberB&--8.  iSre* 
cuting  OperatitrnM  too  deUcatefor  human 
Touau  The  same  power  which  twisls 
the  stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coarsesc 
canvass,  may  be  employed,  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  human  hiuids,  in  spinning 
the  gossamer  thresd  of  the  cotton,  and  en- 
twinmg,  with  fairy  fingers,  the  meshes  of 
the  most  delicate  fabric.-~9.  Regittering 
Operations*  Machineiv  affords  a  sure 
means  of  remedying  tlie  inattention  of 
human  agents,  by  instruments,  for  in- 
stance, for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  en- 
gine, or  the  number  of  coins  struck  in  a 
press.  The  tell-tale,  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism connected  with  a  clock  in  an  apart- 
ment to  which  a  watchman  has  not  access, 
reveals  whether  he  has  neglected,  at  any 
hour  of  his  watch,  to  pull  a  string  in  token 
of  his  vigilance. — 10.  Ikanoimy  of  Materials, 
The  precision  with  which  all  operations 
are  executed  by  machinery,  and  the  exact 
similarity  of  the  articles  miide,  produce  a 
degree  of  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  material  which  is  sometimes  of 
great  importance.  In  reducing  the  tnmk  of 
a  tree  to  planks,  the  axe  was  formerly  used, 
with  the  loss  of  at  least  half  the  material. 
The  saw  produces  thin  boards,  with  a  loss 
of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  midXe' 
tidl.'-n.  The  Identity  of  the  BestUt.  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect 
similarity  of  things  manu&ctured  by  the 
same  tool.  If  the  top  of  a  box  is  to  be 
made  to  fit  over  the  lower  part,  it  may  be 
done  by  gradually  advancing  the  tool  of 
the  sliding  rest ;  afler  this  adjustment,  on 
additional  care  is  requisite  in  making  a 
thousand  boxes.  The  same  result  ap- 
pears in  all  the  arts  of  printing:  the  im- 
pressions from  the  same  block,  or  tlie 
same  copperplate,  have  a  nmilarity  which 
no  labor  of  the  hand  could  produce. — 13. 
Accuracy  of  Vit  ffbrk.  The  accuracy  wirh 
which  machinery  executes  its  work  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  its  most  important  advan- 
tages. It  would  hardly  be  poeable  for  a 
ver^  skilfiil  workman,  with  files  and  pol- 
ishmg  substances,  to  form  a  perfect  cylin- 
der out  of  a  piece  of  sfeel.  This  process, 
by  the  aid  of^the  lathe  and  the  sliding  rest, 
is  the  every  day  employment  of  hundreds 
of  workmen.  On  these  two  last  advai>- 
tages  of  machinery  depends  the  system  of 
copying,  by  which  pictures  of  the  ori^al 
may  be  multiplied,  and  thus  almost  un- 
limited pains  may  be  bestowed  in  pro- 
ducing tne  model,  which  shall  cost  10,000 
times  the  price  of  each  individual  speci- 
men of  its  perfections.  Operations  of 
copying  take  place,  by  printmff,  by  cast- 
ing, by  moulding,  by  stamping,  by  ptmch<* 
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ingi  widi  elongatkm.  with  alterod  diraen* 
rioii&  A  remarkable  example  of  the  aita 
of  copying  lies  before  the  eye  of  the  read- 
er in  "theee  pages.  1.  They  are  copies 
obtained  by  printing  from  stereotype 
plates.  2.  Those  plates  are  copies  od« 
tained  (by  casting)  from  moulds  formed  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  3.  The  mot  Ids  are 
copies  obtained  by  nouring  the  plaster,  in 
a  liquid  state,  upon  tne  movable  types.  4. 
Tlie  types  are  copies  (by  casting)  from 
moulds  of  copper,  called  matrices,  5. 
The  lower  part  of  the  matrices,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  the  letters  or  characters 
are  copies  (by  punching)  from  steel 
punches,  on  which  the  same  characters 
exist  in  reliefl  6.  The  cavities  in  these 
steel  punches,  as  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
letters  a,  6,  &,c^  are  produced  from  other 
steel  punches  in  which  those  parts  are  in 
relieL  (For  machinery,  in  political  econ- 
omy, see  Labor-sannng  Machines.) 
Machinery,  in  poetry.  (See  Poetry.) 
Mack,  Charles,  baron  von ;  an  Austrian 
general,  bom  in  Franconia,  in  1752.  On 
teaving  college,  his  inclination  led  him  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  nis  good  conduct  soon  obtain- 
ed him  the  rank  of  a  petty  officer.  In 
the  war  with  Turkey,  he  obtained  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  His  spirit  of  enter- 
prise procured  him  the  favor  of  Laudou, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  emperor. 
On  the  occurrence  of  war  with  France, 
Mack  was  appointed  quarter-master-gen- 
eral  of  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
and  directed  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1793.  In  1797,  he  succeeded 
the  aroh-dukc  Charles  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine.  The  following 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  then  invaded 
by  the  French ;  but,  being  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the 
Neapolitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp, 
and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He 
found  means  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the 
opinion  of  the  emperor,  who,  in  1804, 
constituted  general  Mack  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  and  Italy. 
In  1805,  Napoleon  forced  him  to  retreat 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  submit  to  the 
famous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  by  which 
28,000  of  the  Aiistrians  became  prisoners. 
Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  tried  befove  a  militaiy  tri- 
bunal, and  received  the  sentence  of  deadi 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  His  doom, 
however,  was  commuted  by  the  emperor 
for  imprisonment;  and  he  was,  after  a 
time,  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in 
1828. 
Macksait,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Amer^ 
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ican  judge  and  revolutioiiaiy  patriot,  was 
bom  March  19,  1734,  in  the  coun^  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  After  an  aoademie 
and  professional  course  of  studies,  he  was 
admitted  aibattoniey,  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
soon  obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy 
attoro^-general  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
In  17S7,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tha 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  \u 
the  same  year,  elected  clerk  of  the  house 
of  assembly.  In  October,  17^  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the 
county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  annually 
returned  for  seventeen  successive  vearH, 
although  he  retdded  in  Philadelphia  fi>r 
the  last  six  years  of  that  period.  Wishing 
to  decline  a  re-election,  he  went  to  New- 
castle in  1779,  and  stated  his  purpose. 
A  committee  then  waited  upon  him  to 
request  that  he  would  designate  seven 
persons  in  whom  they  might  confide  as 
representatives  of  that  county.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  comply  with  this  flatter- 
ing request,  and  the  ffentleinen  whom  he 
named  were  chosen  hy  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Mackean  was  sent  to  the  general 
congress  of  the  colonies,  which  assembled 
at  New  York  in  1765.  He,  Lynch  and 
Otis  formed  the  committee  who  framed 
the  address  to  the  British  house  of 
commons.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pUtas  aiMi 
of  tne  orphan's  court  for  the  county  of 
Newcastle.  In  November  term,  1766,  and 
Februarv  term,  1766,  he  was  one  of  tlie 
bench  that  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
court  to  proceed  in  their  duties,  as  usual, 
on  unstamped  paper.  In  1771,  judge 
Mackean  was  apjjoinled  collector  of  the 
port  of  Newcastle.  When  measures  were 
adopted  to  assemble  the  general  congress 
of  1774,  he  took  an  active  part  in  tiiem, 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
lower  comities  in  Delaware.  September 
5,  be  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  served 
in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  half, 
being  annually  re-elected  until  February, 
1, 1783.  He  wos  the  only  man  who  was, 
M'ithout  intermission,  a  memtier  during 
the  whole  period.  He  was  president  of 
the  body  in  1781.  Though  a  member  of 
congress  till  1783,  yet  from  July,  1777, 
he  held  the  office  and  executed  the  du- 
ties of  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  particularly  acdve  and  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  declaration  of  independeace, 
which  he  mgned.  A  few  days  after  that 
event,  be  marehed,  with  a  battalion,  of 
which  he  was  colonel,  to  Perth  Amboy 
in  New  JerKy,  to  support  general  Wash- 
ington, and  behaved  with  gallantnr  in  tha 
dangaroQB  akimmahet  which  took  pbaa 
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while  he  remained  with  tfce  annj.  He  re- 
turned to  Delaware  to  prepare  a  conatt- 
tutkm  lor  that  state,  which  he  drew  up  in 
the  coune  of  a  night,  and  which  was 
unantmoualy  adopted  the  next  day  by  the 
houae  of  asBembiy.  In  1777,  he  acted  as 
preaident  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  At 
that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was  hunted 
like  a  fox,  by  the  enemy ;  he  was  cpm- 
peiled  to  remove  his  family  five  times  in  a 
tew  months,  and  at  length  place<l  them  in 
a  little  log  house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah ;  but  tliey  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  this  retreat,  on  account  of 
the  Indians.  July  28,  1777,  he  received 
the  commission  of  chief-justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  office  he  discharged  22 
years,  and  gave  striking  proofs  of  ability, 
impartiality  and  courage.  Some  of  tliese 
are  related  in  the  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers to  the  Declaration  of  Independeuce. 
Judge  Mackean  was  a  member  of  the 
couvendon  of  Pennsylvania  that  ratified  the 
constitution  of  the  if.  Suites,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  a  masterly  speech.  Asa  de  legate 
to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1 788,  he 
aided  in  formuig  the  present  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1799,  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  that  state,  as  a  leader  of 
the  democratic,  contradistinguished  fix>m 
the  federal  party.  As  eovemor,  he  had 
an  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  he  was 
equal  to  it,  but  he  betrayed  tlie  party  poli- 
tician too  often,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
rainistratioD,  which  lasted  for  nine  years, 
the  constitutional  limit  In  1803,  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
U.  Suites ;  but  he  declined.  In  1808,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  fifty  years,  and  died 
June  24, 1817,  in  his  84th  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  fiithers  of  the  republic,  and  in 
this  quality  will  be  honored,  aside  from 
the  resentments  which  his  proceedings  as 
a  party  politician  eu gendered. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  a  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  wiiter,  whom  sir  W.  Scott, 
in  the  dedication  of  Waverley,  calls  the 
ScoUish  Addison,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in 
1745,  and,  after  completing  his  prelimi- 
nary education,  became  attorney  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  in  Scodand.  He  had 
previously  resided  in  London,  for  profes- 
sional purposes,  and,  while  tiiere,  wrote 
his  first  production,  the  Prince  of  Tunis, 
a  tragedy,  which  was  favorably  received. 
His  pasaon  for  elegant  literature  led  him 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  polite  stud- 
ies, and  naade  him  the  friend  and  associ- 
ate of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  fklin- 
hurgh.    Id  1771,  his  Man  of  Feeling  ap- 


peared, and  waa  IbHowvd,  a  few  feuv 
after,  bjr  the  Man  of  the  World,  AncC  at  a 
later  period,  by  Julia  de  Roubign^.  Theaa 
works  are  distinguished  by  sweemess  and 
beauty  of  style,  tenderness  and  delieacr 
of  imannation,  and  deep  pathos,  which 
renderml  them  extensively  and  deservedly 
popular.  A  club  of  literary  gendemen, 
m  Edinburgh,  to  which  Mackenzie  be- 
longed, were  accustomed  to  read  essays 
on  various  subjects,  at  their  meetings, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  di- 
rection, a  series  of  them  was  published 
(from  1778),  under  the  tide  of  the  Mirror ; 
he  afterwards  conducted  a  similar  pub- 
lication, under  the  tide  of  the  Lounger, 
to  both  of  which  he  communicated  a 
large  portion  of  the  essays.  In  these, 
united  with  his  usual  grace  of  style,  he 
displayed  a  power  of  wit  and  humor,  in 
rallying  the  follies  of  bis  age,  which  we 
do  not  discover  in  his  uovels.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  memory  that,  in  his  essays  in  the 
Lounger,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  Bums 
forward  to  the  pnliiic  notice.  To  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
Highland  society,  he  made  many  valuable 
communications,  and  was  the  author  of 
the^  report  to  the  latter  on  the  controversy 
concerning  the  pNoems  of  Ossian,  in  which 
he  maintains  their  authenticity.  This  re- 
port was  pubhshed  separately  (1805),  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  rehi- 
tive  to  Gaelic  poetry.  While  thus  ac- 
tive in  literary  pursuits,  Mackenzie  dis- 
charged, for  a  long  time,  the  laborious 
duties  of  controller  of  taxes  for  Scodand, 
and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the 
society  which  he  frequented.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  Jan.  14, 1831.  (See 
Scott's  Lives  of  the  Mwelists.) 

Mackenzie,  sir  Alexander;  originally 
a  Canadian  merchant,  engaged  in  the 
north-west  fur  trade.  In  1789,  he  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  journey,  with  .the 
view  of  penetniti ng  to  the  coast  of  the 
Northern  Polar  ocean.  He  »)t  out  from 
fort  Chippewyan,  June  .%  crossed  the 
Slave  lake,  and  descended  the  riv(>r  which 
now  bears  his  name.  July  12,  his  party 
reached  a  spot  where  the  river  expended 
into  a  lake,  on  which  they  pursued  their 
course  till,  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  and 
the  presence  of  whales,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  were  near  the  sea.  They  were 
now  nearly  in  the  latitude  at  which 
Heame  found  the  Coppermine  river  to 
fall  into  the  sea,  but  about  30^  more  in 
longitude  to  the  west  By  this  journey, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  to 
the  chain  of  discoveries  in  the  North.  He 
reached  fort  Chippewyan,  on  his  return. 
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.  , ?4»  having  been  abiODt  103  dayi, 

lo  October,  ITte,  he  undertook  a  still 
more  arduous  journey  across  tlie  conti- 
nent, to  the  shore  of  the  North  Pacific 
He  encountered  innumerable  difficulties, 
and  suffered  greatly,  before  he  could  ac- 
complish his  purpose ;  but  at  length,  July 
12, 1793,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  near  cape  Menzies,  in  latitude  52^. 
In  1801,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
published  his  Voyage  through  North 
America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  17d9  and  1703  (4to.) ;  and,  m  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  received,  as  a  rewurd  for 
his  exerdons,  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

Mackcjizie's  River  ;  a  river  of  North 
America.  In  llie  first  part  of  its  course, 
it  flows  N.  E.  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
under  the  name  of  tiie  Unigahj  or  Peace 
river;  thence  to  Slave  lake,  it  is  called 
•S7are  river;  it  then  takes  the  name  of 
Mackenzie's  river,  and  flows  780  miles  N/ 
into  the  Arctic  sea ;  Ion.  130°  to  1J35°  W. ; 
laL  69P  14'  N.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
2000  miles.    {See  precedirif^  article,) 

Mackerel  (scomjber).  This  is  a  tribe  of 
migratory  fishes,  which  annually  visit  our 
coast,  and  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  that  class,  for  its  numbers,  and  for  the 
greht  use  made  of  it  in  a  salted  state. 
The  European  mackerel  (S,  scomber)  was 
early  known  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  fbnuing  die  celebrated  sarwn, 
a  pickle,  or  sauce,  of  which  tliey  made 
great  use.  This  was  prepared  fronj  seve- 
ral different  kinds  of  fishes,  but  tliat  from 
the  mackerel  was  deemed  by  far  the  best. 
The  mackerel  is  easily  taken,  by  a  variety 
of  baits,  and  the  capture  always  succeeds 
best  during  a  gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which 
is  lience  termed  a  mackerel  breeze  by  sea- 
men. At  such  a  time,  the  usual  bait  is  a  bit 
of  red  cloth,  a  colored  feadicr,  &c.  This 
fish,'  when  alive,  possesses  great  symme- 
txy  of  form  and  brilliancy  ofcolors,  which 
are  much  impaired  by  death,  though  not 
wholly  obliterated.  It  is  said,  that,  in  the 
spring,  their  eyes  are  almost  covered  with 
a  white  film,  which  grows  in  the  winter, 
and  is  regularly  cast  at  the  bcumuing  of 
summer, l)efbre  which  they  are  half  blind. 
There  are  several  species  of.  mackerel  on 
the  coast  of  the  U.  States,  tlie  most  com- 
mon of  which  the  S.  vernalisy  closely  re- 
sembles the  European  species. 

Mackutac.    (See  Mchxlimaekinac,) 

Hackihtosb,  sur  James,  eminent  as  a 
jurist,  a  statesman,  and  a  writer,— equally 
distitiguislied  fi>r  his  extensive  learning, 
his  kige  views,  and  his  liberal  principles 
io  kwy  politics  and  phikMopby^— is  do* 


scended  of  an  ancient  Scotch  fiunily,  and 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dorish,  coimty 
of  Inverness,  Scodand,  in  1765.  After 
studying  at  the  school  of  Fortrose,  in 
Roes-shure,  he  was  sent  to  King's  college,. 
Aberdeen,  and  spent  three  yeara  at  Edin- 
burgh, chiefly  in  medical  studies.  He 
received  his  medical  decree  ih  1787 ;  but 
his  attention  liad  already  been  drawn  to 
general  literature,  historv,  and  moral,  po- 
litical and  speculadve  philosophy,  and  his 
inclination  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his 
profession.  In  1789,  we  find  him  iu 
London,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  regency  quesdon,  which,  on  ac 
count  of  the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king, 
attracted  little  notice.  A  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent, at  Uiat  interesting  period,  contril>- 
uted  to  excite  his  sympathies  for  the 
French,  and  he  published  a  reply  to. the 
celebrated  Reflections  of  Burke,  under  tlie 
.  tide  of  VindicuB  GaUica,  or  Defence  of  the 
French  Revolution  (171^),  a  work  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fiime,  and  ac- 
quired for  him  the  firiendshin  both  of  Fox 
and  his  great  antagonist.  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  soon  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  society,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Having  obtained 
permission,  though  not  without  much 
difficulty,  to  deliver  a  coiuse  of  lectures 
in  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  die  law 
of  nations,  he  published  his  Introductory 
Lecture,  under  the  tide  of  a  Discourse  on 
tlie  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  The 
ability  which  it  displayed  obtained  him  a 
large  audience,  including '  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  country. 
On  the  trial  of  Peltier  for  a  fibel  against 
Bonaparte  (then  first  consul  of  France),  in 
which  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Percival,  the  attorney-general  (after- 
wards first  minister  of  suite),  and  Mr. 
Abbot  (die  present  lord  Tenterden),  the 
defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh, as  sole  counsel,  **  in  the  most  brilliant 
speech,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  *•  ever  made  at 
Jbor  or  in  forum,"  which  at  once  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  an  advocate  and 
an  orator.  The  recordership  of  Bombay, 
widi  the  digiiity  of  knighthood,  was  soon 
after  conferred  on  him,  and,  besides  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oilfce,  the 
nine  years  which  he  spent  in  India  were 
marked  by  his  exertions  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  tho  criminal  law,  the  foundation 
of  the  Literary  Society  m  Bombay,  and 
his  valuable  communications  in  the  Asiatic 
Register.  While  sitting  on  an  admualty 
cause,  be  declared  that  that  court  was 
bound  to  decide  by  th«  law  of  uatioQi^ 
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and  not  (as  had  been  maintained  by  one 
of  the  judges  in  England)  by  any  direction 
fiom  the  king  or  his  ministerB.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  sir  James  was 
returned  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
moos,  for  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  Scotland 
(1813),  and  has  since  sat  for  the  borouffh 
of  Knaresborou^h,  in  Yorksiiire,  in  the 
iufluence  of  lord  Fitzwiiliam.  When  he 
tint  entered  the  house,  he  did  not  appear 
equal  to  his  reputation ;  but,  in  the  sue- 
ceeditig  sessions,  he  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  parliamentary  speakers.  To  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  common 
and  civU  law,  he  adds  the  rarer  character 
of  a  generous  statesman  ;  and  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  finer  reasoning,  or 
deeper  learning  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  the  infiuence  of  human  laws  upon 
the  feelings,  passions  and  interests  of  the 
hiunan  race,  have  been  sustained,  devel- 
oped and  enforced  by  a  more  manly  and' 
vigorous  eloquence.  His  greatest  efibrts 
were  directed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
rrioiinal  code,  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  was 
taken  up  as  a  solemn  bequest  by  his  friend 
and  representative.  The  escape  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  the  congress  of  Laybach, 
the  Irish  Catholics,  tlie  oppression  of  the 
Greeks,  Scotch  juries,  the  uial  of  the 
queen,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  pn  which  he 
has  exerted  his  eloquence.  Sir  James  was, 
for  some  time,  lord  rector  of  the  university 
of  Scotland.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  review  (Edinlnargh  Rev,,  vols. 
27  and  36)  of  Stewart's  Discourse  on  tlie 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  Science,  and  of 
a  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
and  Political  Science,  prefixed  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyciopfedia  Britannica, 
and  published  separately  (4to.,  1830). 
Hia  History  of  England  is  not  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  events,  but  a  rapid,  yet 
clear,  profound  and  philosophic  view  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  society,  law, 
government  and  civilization  in  England, 
in  which  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
character  of  men  and  events,  the  cm>um- 
Btances  which  have  promoted,  retarded, 
modified  the  social  and  political  improve- 
ment of  the  English  nation,  are  unfolded 
and  judged  ^th  the  acuteness  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  vrisdom  of  a  practical 
statesman.  His  style  is  simple,  clear, 
gracefii?  and  elegant,  and  often  rises  to 
eloquencQ,  when  the  historian  traces  out 
the  growth  of  liberty,  and  the  infiuence 
of  generous  institutious.  In  July  1831,  he 
made  an  eloquent  speech  in  fiivor  of  reform. 
M ACKLiN,  Charles,  an  actor  and  drama- 
tiit  of  some  celebrity,  was  bora  in  Ireland, 


1690,  and  waa  empkmd  in  Dublin,  as  a 
barge-man,  until  his  Slst  year,  When  be 
went  to  England,  and  ioined  a  company  of 
strolling  comedians.  In  1716,  he  appeared 
as  an  actor  in^the  theatre  at  lancoln's-lnn- 
fields.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1741,  that 
he  established  his  fimie  as  nn  actor,  by  his 
admirable  performance  of  Shyiock,  that  be- 
ing, indeed,  the  only  character  in  which  he 
stood  preeminent.  He  continued  on  tlie 
stage  until  1789,  which  long  interval  was 
marked  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the- 
atrical life,  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
temper  of  the  individual.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  his  understanding  became 
impaired,  and  in  this  state  he  died,  July 
11, 1797,  at  the  age  of  107.  His  Man  of 
the  World,  a  comedy,  discovers  a  keen 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  ex- 
poBes  meanness,  sycophancy,  and  politi- 
cal servility,  with  con»derable  skill.  His 
Love  A-la-mode  also  possesses  kindred 
merit.  Macklin  was  an  entertaining  com- 
panion, although  dictatorial,  and  very  iras- 
cible. 

Mackniobt,  James,  a  learned  Scottish 
divine,  born  in  1721,  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  Leyden,  and,  on  his  return, 
was  ordained  minister  of  May  bole,  where 
he  remained  IG  years,  and  composed  his 
Harmony  of  tlie  Gospels,  and  his  New 
Translation  of  the  Epistles.  In  1763,  he 
published  hisTi'uth  of  the  Gospel  History. 
In  1772,  he  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Macknight  employed 
nearly  30  years  in  the  execution  of  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  on  the  apostolical 
epistles — a  New  literal  Translation  from 
the  Gi'eek  of  all  the  Apostolical  Episdes, 
with  Commentaries  and  Notes,  philology 
ical«  critical,  explanatory  and  practical 
(1795,  4  vols.,  4to.).    He  died  in  1800. 

Maclaurin,  Colin ;  a  celebrated  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  bom  in  Scot- 
land, in  1698.  He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  defended  a  thesis  on  the 
Power  of  Gravitation.  In  1717,  he  ob- 
tained the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and,  two 
years  after,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  societv.  In  1725,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  lectures  contributed  much  to 
raise  the  character  of  that  university  as  a 
school  of  science.  A  controversy  with 
bishop  Berkeley  led  to  the  publication  of 
Maclaurin'^  great  work,  his  Treatise  on 
Fluxions  (Edinburgh,  1742,  2  vols.,  4to.). 
He  died  June  14»474J3.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  Aleebra;  an  Account 
of  Bur  Isaac  Newton's  Philraophioal  Dm- 
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coreries;  pi^iere  in  the  TraiuBctions  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  and  other  works. 

Macjphkeson,  James;  a  Scottish  writer, 
distioguished  in  literary  history  for  his 
truislations  or  imitations  of  Gaehc  poems, 
nid  to  have  been  composed  in  ttie  third 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1738,  and  stud-^ 
ied  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Having 
published  Fi-agmcnts  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
translated  from  tlie  Gaelic  or  Erse  lAn- 
ffuage,  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable 
him  to  collect  additional  specimens  of 
national  poetry.  He  produced,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  researches,  Fingal,  an  ancient 
Epic  Poem,  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
(17^  4to.|;  Temora,  and  other  Poems 
(1763,  4to.) ;  professedly  translated  from 
originals  ;by  Ossian,  tlie  son  of  Fingal,  a 
Gaelic  prince  of  the  third  century,  and  his 
contemporaries.  (For  an  account  of  tho 
controversy  on  this  subject,  see  Osnan.) 
From  the  evidence  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, it  may  be  concluded,  tliat  Macpher- 
son's  prose  epics  were  founded  on  tradi- 
tional narratives  current  among  the  High- 
landers; but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  tiieir 
lays  is  comparatively  modern :  and  it  is 
now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  extent  of  his  obligations 
to  the  Gaelic  bards  of  former  ages.  Mr. 
Macpberson  was  afterwards  agent  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  had  a  scat  in  the  house  of  commons 
from  1780  to  1790.  He  died  in  1796, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
He  was  also  tlie  autlior  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  of  some  other 
works. 

Macrabiotics  (from  /larpo^,  long,  and 
0toij  life) ;  the  science  of  prolonging  life. 
Hufeland  called  his  well  known  work 
Makrabwtik,  or  die  Ait  of  prolonging  hu- 
man Life.    (See  LoTifftvity,) 

M  ACROBius,  Aurclius  Ambrosius  Theo* 
dosius ;  a  Ladn  author,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Thcodosius,  to  whom  he  offici- 
ated as  an  officer  of  the  wardrol)e,  and 
enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  isnpe- 
rial  favor.  The  country  of  his  birth,  as 
well  as  the  religion  which  be  professed, 
are  both  uncertain,  lie  was  the  author 
of  a  miscellaneous  work,  entitled  ScUur- 
no/to,  curious  for  its  criticisms,  and  valu- 
able for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  antiquity ;  a 
commentary  on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipio- 
ntf,  in  two  books,  valuable  for  the  cxposi- 
tion  it  affords  of  the  doctrines  of  Py  tliago^ 
ras,  with  respect  to  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres ;  and  a  treatise  De  DifferenHis  ei 
Soeieiatilnu  QradLaJtiniqut  Verln.  There 
810  seyemt  editions  of  this  author's  writ* 


inga,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  1670, 
Leyden,  and  1774,  Leipsic  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  the  year  490. 

Mapaoascar  ;  an  island  of  Africa,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  separated  fix>m  the  con- 
tinent by  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
which  is  about  270  miles  across.  It  ex- 
tends from  ir  57'  to  25°  40^  S.  lat,  and 
from  43°  33^  to  .W  25^  E.  Ion.,  and  is 
about  900  miles  long,  and  from  120  to  300 
broad ;  square  miles,  about  220,000 ;  pop- 
ulation, uncertain ;  estimated  by  Flacourt 
at  1,600,000 ;  by  Rondouz,  at  3,000,000 ; 
by  Rochon,  at  4,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertility.  The  surface 
is  gready  diversified,  being  intersected, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  are  said  to  be  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  scenery  of  these 
mountains  is  oflen  crand  and  picturesque. 
The  forests  abound  in  beautiful  trees,  as 
palms,  ebony,  wood  for  dyeing,  bamboos 
of  enormous  size,  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
The  botany  of  the  island  is  interesdng ; 
iron  mines  abound  in  various  parts ;  other 
minerals  are  found;  but  the  mineralogv 
of  the  island  has  been  but  litde  explored* 
The  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  mostly  small,  which  descend 
from  the  mountains.  In  this  genial  cli- 
mate, they  produce  a  luxuriant  fertility. 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Other  productions  are  potatoes,  sugar, 
silk,  &c.  The  sheep  produce  fine  wool. 
The  cocoa-nut,  banana,  &c.,  flourish. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct races,  the  Arabs  or  descendants  of 
foreign  colonists,  and  the  Negroes  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
character  of  the  inhabitants  diffi;rs  much 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
accounts  of  writers  are  veiy  discordant  on 
this  subject.  But,  in  reality,  too  litde  is 
known  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to 
afford  grounds  for  any  safe  opinions. 
The  name  and  position  of  this  island 
were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
Mareo  Polo,  in  die  thirteenth  century, 
although  .it  had  been  known  to  tlie  Arabs 
for  several  centuries.  It  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  French  made  at^. 
tempts  to  found  colonies  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
abandoned  the  island  afler  manv  struggles 
v^idi  die  natives.  In  1745,  they  made 
new  attempts,  but  without  much  success. 
In  1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  a 
dependency  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  her  by  Fraoccj  «iud  suiue  eettle- 
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mentiwwB  esiablidied.  One  of  die  nft- 
tive  kings  of  the  interior,  who  had  ehown 
himself  eager  to  procure  a  knowledge  of 
European  aits  for  his  subjects^  consented, 
in  1»W,  to  relinquish  the  sbve-trede,  on 
condition  that  ten  Madegassees  should  be 
sent  to  England,  and  ten  to  Mauritius,  for 
education.  Those  sent  to  England  were 
,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Loudon 
missionary  society,  who  sent  miaaionaries 
and  mechanics  to  Madagascar.  In  1826^ 
1700  children  were  taught  in  the  mission- 
ary schools,  and  parts  of  the  Scripture 
have  since  been  translated  into  the  native 
language.  This  king  died  in  1898,  and  we 
do  not  Imow  what  has  been  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  new  ruler. — See  Rochon,  Vcy- 
age  h  Madagaacar;  Flacourt,  Higtoin  de 
Madagascar ;  Copland,  Hi^ory  of  MadU' 
goioar  (1822). 

Madame,  in  France ;  the  title  of  the 
ynfe  of  the  king's  brother,  of  the  sister  of 
the  king's  fiither,  or  the  sister  of  the  king's 
mother,  or  of  the  FUle  de  Ihmce  (the 
daughter  of  the  king  or  of  the  dauphin, 
deceased  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign). 
— Mesdames  de  France ;  the  common  title 
of  the  daughters  of  the  French  kings. — 
MademoiseUe ;  a  title  of  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  king's  brothers,  the  daughters 
of  the  king's  father's  brothera,  or  the 
daughters  of  the  king's  mother's  brothers. 
In  1734,  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 

Oonly  to  the  first  princess  of  the 

Madder  (ruJbia) ;  a  genus  of  plants 
that  has  given  its  name  to  an  extensive 
fiimily,  including,  among  others,  the  genus 
galium  or  hedatrawy  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  habit,  but  differs  in  the  fruit, 
which  consists  of  two  globular  corneous 
berries.  Fifleen  species  are  known,  of 
which  only  one  inhabits  the  U.  States, 
viz.  the  IL  hrownei,  which  grows  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.  Th^y  are  chiefly  herbaceous, 
with  rough  branching  stems,  simple  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  of  four  or  six,  and 
small  flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed 
.in  terminal  panicles.  JR.  fendort/m,  or 
dyer's  mmider,  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  fiue 
scariet  color  afforded  by  the  roots ;  and, 
indeed,  this  substance  is  essential  to  dyers 
and  calico-printers,  and  their  manufac- 
tures could  not  be  carried  on  without  it. 
Ip  conseauence,  it  has  become  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported 
into  Britain  from  Holland  to  a  very  great 
extant.  Though  cultivated  in  France  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  supply  is  yet 
inadequate  to  the  consumption  in  toat 


Gomitvy,  and  it  »  Ittgoly  imported  from 
the  Levant  as  well  as  fifom  Holland. 
Since  the  extension  of  manu&ctures  in 
the  U.  Stales,  it  has  become  an  object  of 
importance  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
madder,  and  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  several  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  individuals.  The  plant  grows 
wild  in  manv  parts  of  the  soutn  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping, 
about  as  large  as  a  quiil,  and  red  botn 
without  and  within;  from  it  arise  sev- 
eral trailing,  quadrangular  stems,  rougfti, 
branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  lengm ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong-oval,  and  prickly 
on  the  margin  and  mid-rib;  the  flowers 
are  yellow  and  small,  and  are  di^>osed  in 
a  panicle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves ; 
they  make  their  appearance  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  succeeded  by  blackish  ber- 
ries. The  most  approved  method  of  cu^ 
ture  is  from  seed,  and  where  this  practice  i* 
pursued,  certain  precautions  are  requisite. 
As  the  madder  of  hot  climates  affordn 
more  coloring  matter,,  as  well  as  a  deepei 
tuit,  it  is  b^  for  those  who  live  in  a 
northern  region  to  import  the  seed  fnnn 
the  south.  Again,  when  the  seed  is  too 
much  dried,  it  may  remain  in  the  ground 
two  or  three  years  before  it  will  germinate. 
On  tliis  account,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
bed  of  moistened  earth  or  sand,  whenever 
there  is  any  delay  in  sowing  iL  A  light, 
rich  and  deep  soil  is  the  most  suitable, 
and  it  should  be  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  The  time  of  sowing  is  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  for 
the  more  northern,  and  in  September  or 
October  for  the  more  southern  regions. 
This  kind  of  crop  requires  but  little  care 
and  attention :  for  the  first  year,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  keep  it  fi«e  from  the  weeds, 
and  to  hoe  it  slightly  once  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  for  the  second,  it  requires  hoeing  in 
the  spring,  in  the  summer,  and  again,  a 
little  more  deeply,  in  the  latter  port  of  the 
season ;  the  same  is  requisite  for  the  third 
year,  except  that  the  earth  is  heaped  up 
about  the  base  of  the  stems,  in  order  to 
make  it  shoot  with  more  vigor,  and  en- 
large the  roots.  It  is  usual,  before  the 
second  time  of  hoeing,  to  cut  the  stems 
for  cattle,  who  are  very  fond  of  it;  but 
this  practice  should  not  be  repeated  during 
the  season,  as  recommended  by  some 
writers,  or  die  roots  will  suffer.  It  is  only 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  that  the  crop 
is  ready  fbr  harvesting ;  and,  if  it  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  around  beycHid  this 
period,  more  is  lost  than  gained.  Tbs 
roots,  at  this  tune,  contain  the  greatooK 
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of  eoloring  mattar,  and  ban 
I  their  fuU  aze.  The  beet  method 
of  obtaining  the  rooCa,  ii  the  following: 
A  trench  la  dug  nloDg  the  rows,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feSij  whm,  by  kxioening  the 
earth  about  the  rootai  they  may  be  taken 
up  entire.  In  a  good  soil,  a  aingle  plant 
may  vield  fortv  i>ounda  of  the  imh  roots, 
which  diminish,  in  diying,  six  sevenths  or 
seven  eighths  of  their  weight  The  roots 
should  be  immediately  washed,  freed  from 
all  decayed  parts,  and  dried  as  quick  as 
Dossible,  either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  kiln. 
It  is  well  observed,  that  madder  is  a  haz- 
ardous crop,  as,  fix>m  its  yielding  a  return 
only  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
state  of  the  maricet  at  that  time.  Another 
mode  of  cultivation  is  from  the  roots, 
which  are  divided  and  set  out  Twenty 
thousand  plants  may  be  allotted  to  an  acre. 
In  England,  the  madder  from  Holland  is 
most  esteemed,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  that 
cbuntiy  to  a  ver^  great  extent  The  pro- 
cess of  pulverizing  the  roots,  wijch  is 
done  by  pounding  or  grinding,  was,  for  a 
kxig  time,  kept  a  secret  by  the  Dutch. 
In  tne  state  of  a  powder,  it  is  of  an  orange- 
brown  color,  and  is  liable  to  become 
damp,  and  to  be  spoiled,  if  kept  in  a  moist 
place.  Madder  is  used  for  dyeing  wool- 
len, silk,  and  also  cotton  goods,  and  the 
color  is  very  lasting,  and  resists  the  action 
of  the  air  and  sun.  Within  a  few  years, 
a  method  has  been  discovered  of  render- 
ing the  red  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  ap- 
proaching to  purple.  It  also  forms  a  first 
tint  for  several  otner  shades  of  color,  and, 
besides,  has,  of  late,  been  successfully  used 
by  painters,  and  is  found  to  yield  a  fine 
rose  color.  Madder  also  possesses  the 
singular  property  of  imparting  its  red 
color  to  the  bones  of  those  aninuds  which 
have  used  it  for  food,  and  also  to  the  milk 
of  cows,  if  they  have  eaten  of  it  freely. 

Campogiiion  of  Madder,  and  its  Employ- 
ment in  Dyeing,  All  the  parts  of  the  plant 
contain  a  3^elu>w  coloring  matter,  which, 
by  absorption  of  oxygen,  becomes  red ; 
the  root  is,  however,  most  productive  in 
this  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  only  part 
employed  in  dyeing.  It  is  distinguished 
into  three  part»—the  Isaric,  the  middle  por- 
tion,  and  tne  interior  woody  fibre.  The 
bark  contains  the  same  coloring  matter  as 
the  wood,  but  mixed  with  much  brown 
extractive  matter,  which  degrades  the 
hue.  The  bark  may  be  separated  in  the 
milliBg,  for  it  is  more  readily  ground,  and 
may  uus  be  removed  by  the  sieve.  In 
the  Boiddle  pan  of  the  root,  which  con- 
tains the  fiiwat  eekiring  matter,  and  that 


in  largest  tpimtitTi  diera  may  be  disdn* 
guiahed,  by  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
shining  red  particles,  diapeiBed  among  the 
fibres.  These  constitute  the  rich  dyemg 
materiaL  The  fibres  contain  a  brown 
substance,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
bark.  The  roots  occur  in  commerce^ 
dried  and  in  powder.  They  are  also  sold 
fiesh  ;  in  which  state  they  yield  finer 
colors,  dye  more,  and  give  up  their  color- 
ing matter  with  one  thira  less  water.  Ac- 
cording to  experiments  made  in  England, 
five  pounds  of  ftedi  roots  go  as  fiur  as  four 
of  the  dry  ones :  and  it  is  estimated  that 
eight  pounds  of  fre^  roots  are  reduced  to 
one  in  drying;  hence  the  great  advantage 
of  using  the  green  roots  becomes  apparent 
The  roots  produced  in  the  south  of  France, 
when  sold  in  the  fteah  state,  are  called 
alizaru  They  are  reddish-yellow,  but, 
when  ground,  take  a  &ie  red  tint  The 
madders  of  Germany  and  Holland  are 
orange-yellow,  passing  into  brown-red, 
having  an  acid  and  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
strong  smell.  John  found,  in  100  parts 
ofm^der. 

Fatty  matter,  of  a  red-brown 

color,  resembling  wax, 1.0 

Red  resinous  matter,    3.0 

Red  extractive  matter, 20.0 

Oxidized  extractive, 5.0 

Brownish  guni, 8.0 

Ligneous  fibre, 43.5 

Acetate  of  potash  and  lime, ....     8.0 
Phosphate,  muriate  and  sul-  ?        on 
phate   of  potash,   about     S  ' 

Sifica, , 1.5 

Oxide  of  iron, 0.5 

100.0 
According  to  other  analyses,  madder  con- 
tains free  tartaric  acid.  Kuhlmann  finds, 
in  the  madder  of  Alsace,  red  coloring 
matter,  dun  coloring  matter,  ligneous  fibre, 
vegetable  acids,  mucilage,  vegeto-animal 
matters  (azotized^  gum  (4  per  cent.),  suear 
(16  per  centj)  bitter  matter,  resin,  salts ; 
tbe  last  consisting  of  carbonate,  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  Kme,  with  silica.  The  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  M.  Robiguet,  Colin 
and  Kuhlmann,  seem  to  prove  that  tiie 
dififerences  in  the  madder  dyes  proceed 
from  the  relative  proportions  of  two  dis- 
tinct coloring  principles  in  madder,  which 
they  have  called  aUzarine  and  xanthint. 
By  digestmg  the  powder  of  madder  in 
water,  and  acting  upon  the  jelly-like  solu- 
tion thus  obtainml  by  boiling  alcohol,  an 
extract  ia  afforded,  which,  at  a  sublim- 
ing heat,  yieWs  the  proper  red  eoloring 
matter  of  madder,  or  a&earine.     Or  the 
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ground  madder  may  be  treated  directly 
with  boiling  alcohol ;  and  to  tlie  alcoholic 
solution,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
which  precipitates  the  alizarine  in  a  copi- 
ous orange  precipitate.  Alizarine  has  a 
golden-yellow  hue,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  precip- 
itated by  acids,  but  not  by  alkalies,  show- 
ing distinctly  an  analogy  to  resins.  The 
xaiithiuc  was  obtained  from  a  fawn-yellow 
matter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  by 
precipitation  with  oxide  of  lead,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  extricat- 
ing the  color  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
an  orange-green  tint,  and  a  saccharine 
taste;  alkalies  cause  it  to  pass  into  i-ed, 
and  acids  to  letnon-yeliow.  It  is  inferred 
by  these  chemists,  that,  in  those  fabrics 
which  exhibit  rose  tints,  the  xanthine  pre- 
dominates ;  while  in  the  violet,  it  is  neoj'ly 
wanting.  From  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  it  becomes  easy  for  a  skilful  dyer  to 
promote  the  absorption,  by  the  cloth,  of  one 
or  other  of  these  coloring  principles,  or  to 
remove  one  of  them,  should  both  together 
have  been  attached  to  it.     Kurrer  has 

eublished,  in  the  Polytechnic  Journal  of 
lingler  for  18*27,  a  process,  by  a  spirituous 
or  vinous  fermentation,  and  an  inmiediate 
subsequent  washing,  which  gives  a  perfect 
result  with  all  the  madders  of  commerce. 
The  madder,  penetrated  with  water,  and 
covered  over  merely  one  inch,  fer- 
ments in  from  36  to  48  hours,  when  the 
whole  is  transferred  into  a  tub  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Here  the  madder  precipitates,  and  must 
be  washed  with  several  cold  waters.  The 
ordinary  madder-red  dye  is  given  in  the 
following  way : — the  yarn  or  cloth  is  i>ut 
uito  a  very  weak  alkaline  bath,. at  the  boil- 
inc^  temperature  ;  then  washed,  dried  and 
galled ;  or,  when  the  calico  is  to  be  print- 
ed, for  this  bath  may  be  substituted  one 
of  cow-dung,  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  day  or  two,  and  immersion  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  tliis  way 
the  stuff  becomes  opened,  and  takes  and 
retains  the  color  b(?tter.  Afler  the  galling, 
the  goods  are  dried,  and  aiumed  twice  ; 
then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed  throii£^li  the 
madder  bath.  This  is  composi^d  of  thi*ee 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  madder  for 
every  |K)un(l  weight  of  the  goods.  The 
bath  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
in  the  course  of  50  or  60  miuutcH  ::.4ureor 
less,  according  to  the  shade  of  color  wish- 
ed for.  When  the  boiling  has  continued 
for  a  faw  minutes,  the  stuflf  is  taken  out, 
washed  slightly,  and  dried  a  second  time 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  much 
madder.    It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  or 


passed  throagh  a  hot  soap  bath,  wbick 
carries  off  Sie  fewn-colored  particles 
Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtain  other  shades  of  color ; 
for  mstance,  a  decoction  of  fustic,  weld, 
logwood,  quercitron,  knoppem,  the  mor- 
dants being  modified  acconlingly.  Hoel- 
terhoff  prescribes  for  ordinary  tnaddar-redy 
the  following  proportions: — UO  pounds  of 
cotton  yarn,  14  pounds  of  Dutch  madder, . 
3  pounds  of  gallnuts,  5  pounds  of  alum ; 
to  which  are  added,  first,  1^  pound  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and,  subsequentiy,  a  quarter 
pound  of  chalk.  When  bran  is  added  to 
the  madder  bath,  the  color  becomes  much 
lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  tint. — 
AdriaruopU  madder-red  is  given  by  many 
distinct  operations.  The  first  conssts  in 
cleansing  or  scouring  llie  goods  by  alkaline 
baths,  after  which  they  are  steeped  in 
oily  liquors,  brought  to  a  creamy  state  by  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  solution.  Infu- 
sion of  sheep's  dung  is  often  used  as  an 
intermediate  or  secondary  steep.  The 
operation  of  oiling,  with  much  numual 
labor,  and  then  removing  die  superfluous 
or  loosely  adhering  oil  with  an  alkaline 
bath,  is  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
taking  care  to  dry  hard,  afler  each 
process.  Then  follows  the  galling,  al- 
uming,  maddering  and  brightening,  for 
removing  the  dun-colored  principle,  bv 
boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature,  wkn 
alkaline  liquids  and  soap.  The  whole  is 
often  concluded  with  a  rosing  by  salt  of 
tin. 

Madeira  ;  an  island  off  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  Ion.  17* 
W.;  lat.  32°  aCN.;  square  miles  407; 
pojmlation  estimated  at  100,000.  .The 
body  of  the  people  are  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent, negro  slavery  not  being  permitted. 
The  jjeasants  are  very  poor,  rude  and  ig- 
norant ;  the  hanlest  labor  is  performed  by 
females.  The  religion  is  Catholic.  The 
island  consists  of  a  collection  of  mountains, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  5068  feet 
high.  The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
vines,  tiie  loftier  summits  with  forests  of 
pine  and  chestnut.  A  great  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills  consists  of  abrupt  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  supposed  to  l)e  of  volcanic 
formation.  Most  of  the  rocks  along  the 
coast  are  composed  of  a  white  lava.  The 
productions,  besides  wine,  are  wheat,  rye, 
sugar,  coffee,  maize,  kidney-beans,  arrow- 
root, pine-apples,  &c.  The  great  produc- 
tion is  wine,, of  well  known  excellence. 
The  quantity  annually  made  is  about 
20,000  pipes,  of  which  two  thinls  are  ex- 
ported prmcipally  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  colonies.    The  best  vines  |prow  oa 
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Ifae  acNitib  mde  of  the  iaimd.  There  an 
■evenl  varietiei  of  wines;  the  beet  is 
called  Idmdon  partkuLar.  The  tax-gath- 
erer takes  the  tenth  part  of  the  must:  the 
rest  18  divided  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  iarmer.  Goats  abound,  and  still  more 
hogs,  which,  being  allowed  to  nih  wild, 
acquire  a  taste  of  renison ;  the  rabbit  also 
is  veiy  common  in  tlie  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Bees  are  very  common,  and  the 
honey  they  prodace  is  very  delicate.  Beg- 
gary is  common  among  the  peasants,  and 
is  considered  no  disgrace.  The  Portu- 
guese gentry  live  in  a  proud  and  retired 
manner,.  asBociating  little  with  strangers. 
In  the  city,  the  most  opulent  part  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  of  British  merchants, 
established  there  for  the  wine  trade.  The 
commerce  of  the  island  consists  almost 
entirely  in  the  export  of  its  wine.  For 
vessels  stopping  at  Madeira,  provisions  and 
refreshments  are  exorbitantly  dear.  Ad- 
jacent to  Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
island,  and  the  Desertos,  which,  with  Ma- 
deira itself,  compose  the  group  of  the 
Madeiras.  Funchal,  the  capital,  with 
20,000  inhabitants,  is  in  lop.  IT  &  W. ; 
lat.  32®  37'  N.  Porto  Santo  was  discover- 
ed' by  Zarco,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
1416,  unless  we  may  believe  the  romantic 
story  of  Macham,  an  Euglidiman  of  ob- 
scure condition,  who  is  said  to  have  eloped 
with  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  set 
sail  for  Fnuice,  but  was  driven  to  this 
region.  The  lady  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  her  8uf]ferJng8,and  Macham 
did  not  long  survive.  (See  the  Voyage  of 
Robert  Macham  in  Htikluyt,  II.)  In 
1419,  Zarco  discovered  the  island  which 
he  called  MadtirOy  or  the  Wood^  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
the  trees  that  covered  it,  and  which  have 
since  almost  entirely  disappeared.  For 
the  history  of  the  recent  events  in  Madei- 
ra, see  PortugaL  Barrow,  Staunton,  and 
Bdwdich's  voyages  contain  information 
relative  to  this  island.  (For  information 
respecting  the  wines,  see  Henderson's 
JBitory  ^  Winta.) 

Maj>eiila  ;  a  river  in  South  America, 
laroe,  abimdant  and  navigable ;  about  1 100 
miles  long,  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Chuquisaca,  in  the  republic  of  Peru.  It 
runs  an  easleriy  course  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
k  Sierra,  with  the  names  of  La  Plata, 
Chuquisaca,  Cachimayo  and  Guapay; 
and,  turning  to  the  norm,  enters  the  Ama- 
zon river,  with  the  name  of  Xa  Madxxra 
(Portuguese  for  tmNN/),  on  account  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  wood  which  it  carries 
down  with  its  current  It  abounds  in  ex- 
ceUent  fish. 


Matosoit,  James,  bishop  of  inogink. 
(Bee  AffpenSx^  end  of  this  volume.) 

Madnssb.    (See  Mental  DerangtmenL) 

Madoc;  according  to  a  Welsn  tradi- 
tion, a  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  consequence 
of  some  domestic  dissensions,  went  to  sea 
with  ten  ships  and  300  men,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  discovered  land  in  the  ocean 
fiur  to  the  west  He  made  several  voyages 
to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  final- 
ly was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  story  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Welsh  Triads,  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  voyages  in  his  collection. 
Later  travellers  have  imagined  that  they 
had  discovered  traces  of  these  early  emi- 
grants in  difierent  parts  of  the  countiy, 
and  we  have  had  stories  of  white  Indians 
and  Welsh  Indians,  &c.  (See  Hum- 
boldt's Permmal  JsTarratwt^  book  ix,  note 
A.) 

Madonna  (Bciian) ;  properly,  my  lady : 
thus  Petrarch  often  calls  Laura  madon' 
na;  but  now  it  is  more  particulai*Iy  ap- 
plied to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  she  is  called 
in  otlier  languages,  our  lady.  Many  cele- 
brated pictures  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Madonna,  as  the  fiimous  Madof^ 
na  d%  SiHo  of  Raphael,  in  the  gallery  of 
Dresden. 

Madras,  Presidency  of;  part  of  the 
English  possessions  in  Hindoostan,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Krishna,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  western  coast  and  the  Northern 
Circars.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
governed  by  native  princes  subordinate  to 
the  British,  and  protected  by  a  subsidiary 
foree  ;  the  rest  is  imder  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Madras,  and,  in  1822,  was  subdivided  into 
24  districts,  with  an  area  of  166,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  13,677,000. 
The  commerce  of  this  presidency  is  in- 
considerable, compared  with  that  of  the 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
harbor,  and  of  navigable  rivers.  Madras, 
the  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  the  larg- 
est city  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Lett. 
ItPS^N.;  Ion.  80°  21'  £. ;  1044  mUes  fiom 
Calcutta,  770  from  Bombay ;  populatiop, 
by  census,  in  1623,  415,751.  It  consists  of 
fort  St.  George,  the  Native  or  Black  town, 
and  the  European  houses  in  the  envi- 
rons, surrounded  by  gardens.  The  heavy 
surf  which  beats  on  the  shore,  and  the  rapid 
current  in  this  part  of  the  gulf,  render  the 
landing  often  dangerous  and  dways  difiK- 
cult  Boats,  formed  of  three  planks  sewed 
together,  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf; 
but  in  Btortny  weather,  when  no  boat  can 
venture  through  it,  the  naiive  fiabennen 
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pan  h  on  rafls  called  eatamartrng.  The 
Bbck  town  la  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
brick  and  bamboo  houses,  crowded  to- 
j(ether  in  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  inhab- 
ited by  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Arme- 
nians, Portuguese,  and  other  Europeans 
engaged  in  me  company's  service.  The 
houses  of  the  Europeans  are  generally  of 
but  one  story,  surrounded  with  verandas ; 
wet  mats  of  cusa  grass  are  placed  before 
the  doora  and  windows,  in  the  rainy  season, 
to  fierfume  and  cool  the  apartments  ;  tlie 
heat  is  then  excessive.  Besides  some  lit- 
erary and  charitable  institutions,  Madras 
contains  the  government  houses,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  pres- 
idency. 

Madrio  ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  and  in  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Manzanores,  near  the 
centre  of  tlie  kingdom,  about  200  'miles 
from  the  sea ;  650  miles  S.  S.  VV.  of  Paris, 
350  W.  bv  S.  of  Rome  ;  Ion.  3°  SS'  W. ; 
lat  40°  25^ N. ;  population,  by  a  census  in 
1825,  201,344,  iuciudhig  strangers.  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  on  several  emi- 
nences, and  is  ^00  feet  al)ove  the  level 
of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  capi- 
tal in  Europe.  Seen  at  a  distance,  it 
presents  nothing  that  announces  a  great 
city,  and,  the  environs  being  destitute  of 
wood,  and  even  of  vines,  while  most  of 
the  villages  are  in  hollows,  the  prospect  is 
uncommonly  dreary.  On  drawing  near, 
the  prospect  is  more  cheerful.  The  city 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  six  miles  in 
circuit,  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  wall, 
but  has  no  ditch,  or  any  other  means  of 
defence.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  many  others  arc  wide,  straight 
and  handsome.  They  are  paved,  kept 
clean,  and  lighted.  Tiie  city  has  15  gates, 
42  squares,  mostly  small,  506  streets,  77 
churches,  75  convepts,  8  collpgos,  and  18 
hospitals,  65  public  edifices,  17  fountains, 
and  several  promenades,  among  which 
the  Prado  is  the  principal.  The  private 
houses  are  uniform,  gencnilly  low,  with 
grated  windows,  and  have  little  striking  in 
their  exterior.  The  churches  are  less 
magnificent  than  in  several  other  cities  in 
Spain.  There  are  two  palaces  on  a  large 
scale — the  Palacio  Reed  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, and  the  Buen  Rehro  at  the  eastern. 
The  Palacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  ex- 
tending each  way  404  feet,  86  feet  high ; 
the  enclosed  court  120  feet  square.  Ii  is 
stronglv  built,  the  exterior  elegantly  oma- 
nientiea,and  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  the  best  masters  of  Flanders,  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  royal  library  contains 
■bout  130,000  volmnM^  and  aOOO  manu- 


scriptB.  The  great  school  of  Madrid  has 
16  roasters,  who  teach  the  various  arts  and 
sciences.  There  is  another  seminary,  on 
an  equally  extensive  plan,  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentiy.  There  are  acad- 
emies for  the  study  of  the  several  fine 
arts,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  variety  of 
charitable  institudons.  Madrid  is  the  Man- 
tua Carpetanorum  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Majoritwn  of  the  middle  affes.  Philip  11 
first  made  it  the  capital  or  the  kingdom, 
on  account  of  its  central  position,  it  was 
occupied  by  French  troops  in  1808,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Joseph  Napoleon 
initil  1812.  It  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  English.  In  the  French  expedi- 
tion into  Spain  in  1823,  it  was  again  en- 
tered by  the  French,  under  tlie  duke 
d'AngouIeme.    (See  Spain.) 

Madrigal  ;  a  short  lyric  poem  adapted 
to  express  ingehioua  and  pleasing  thoughts, 
commonly  on  amatory  subjects.  It  con- 
tains not  less  than  four,  and  generally  not 
more  than  16,  verses ;  and  consists,  com- 
monly, of  hendecasyllables,  with  shorter 
verses  interspersed,  or  of  verses  of  eight 
syllables  irregularly  rhymed.  In  the  soft 
Proveiiijal  dialect,  it  was  called  madrusL, 
because  used  for  subjects  of  a  makrutl^ 
that  is,  of  a  common  and  low  charactur. 
Other  derivations  are  given,  as  from  man- 
dra,  which  signifies,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
a  sheepfold.  The  earliest  madrigals  were 
those  of  Lemmo  of  Pistoia,  set  to  music 
byCascIla,  who  is  mentioned  by  Dante. 
They  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
stricter  rules  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
verses  and  the  rhyme.  In  the  sixteentli 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  madri- 
gals for  the  organ  and  other  instruments. 
The  madrigals  of  Titsso  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  This 
fonn  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  Germans. 

Madura  ;  a  territory  celebrated  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  now  forming  a  part 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  The  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  contains  the  vast  palace 
of  the  ancient  rajahs,  now  going  to  decay, 
witli  its  lofty  dome,  90  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  Great  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture, with  its  four  gigantic  porticoes, 
each  surmounted  witli  o  pyramid  of  ten 
stories.  Mahadeva,  under  the  mystic 
form  of  the  Unganij  is  the  principal  object 
of  adoration.  Among  other  remarkable 
places  in  this  territory  is  the  island  of  Ra- 
meswara  (the  Lord  Rama),  separated  firom 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strjiit,  across 
which  stretches  a  line  of  rocks  called  ,M- 
<snC$br%dgu   Rama,  snzed  with  conipuoe- 
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ikm  for  the  daugfater  of  the  Bij^hinans  in 
biB  wara,  here  set  up  the  holy  Itnganu 

Msahder,  now  Meutdkr  ;  a  river  of 
Am  Minor,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
Phryflia,  on  mount  Celanus:  it  forms  the 
boundaiy  between  Carin  and  Lydia,  and 
flows  into  the  iEgeap  sea  between  Priene 
and  Miletus.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  winding  course.  The 
name  was  thence  transferred  to  the  inter- 
twined purple  borders  on  mantles  and 
other  dresses,  as  weU  as  upon  urns  and 
vases ;  hence,  figuradvely,  meoTidering 
paShs^  meandering  phrases;  that  is,  arti- 
ficial turns  and  circumlocutions,  &c. 

Mjecenas,  C.  Cilnius.  the  fiivorite  of 
Augustus,  and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, traced  his  genealogy  from  the  ancient 
Etrurian  kings.  He  has  been  described 
as  a  pattern  of  every  political  virtue,  and  a 
raost  generous  patron  of  the  science. 
He  was  never,  in  fact,  however,  a  public 
minister ;  for  even  the  office  of  prefect 
of  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  held  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  was  only  a  private 
tnist ;  and  the  notions  which  are  enter- 
tained of  him  as  the  protector  of  the 
learned,  and  which  have  made  his  name 
proverbial,  seem  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated. It  is  true  that  he  collected  at  his 
table  poets,  wits  and  learned  men  of  eve- 
ry description,  if  they  were  pleasant  com- 
panions, sought  their  conversation,  and 
sometimes  recommended  them  to  Augus- 
tus ;  but  it  was  from  political  motives,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  friends  for  Augus- 
tus, and  extending  his  fame.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  he  gave  Horace  a  form,  and  ob- 
tained his  pardon  and  freedom,  and  that 
he  enabled  Virgil  to  recover  his  property ; 
but,  for  a  man  whom  Augustus  had  made 
ezorbitantlv  rich,  the  present  to  Horace 
was  a  trine,  and  Virgil  merely  received 
tirom  him  what  was  justly  his  own.  Mae- 
cenas was  not  a  man  of  great  qualities ; 
but  he  well  understood  how  to  employ 
the  favors  of  fortune.  Without  strong 
passions  and  a  lofty  ambition ;  endowed 
with  a  line  taste  and  a  sound  judgment ; 

Erudent,  and  cool  enough  to  do  whatever 
e  did  rightiy  and  thoroughly,  and  san- 
guine enough  not  to  shrink  before  diffi- 
enlties,  and  always  to  anticipate  a  happy 
rpsult,  but  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure 
to  love  or  to  pursue  any  business,  if  he 
was  not  compelled  by  necessity  ;  of  an 
agreeable  person,  gay  in  conversation, 
wable  and  generous;  inclined  to  rally 
others,  and  equally  willine  to  receive 
their  attacks  in  return  ;  arttul,  and  skilful 
in  employing  others  for  his  own  purposes ; 
carefid   m   the   choice  of  his  intimate 


fiiends^  but  &ithful  and  conatanl  after  h» 
had  once  choaen  them ;  and,  if  necessity 
required,  capable  of  any  sacrifice ;-— these 

Dualities  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
LUgustus,  yviach  he  enjoyed  undiminiBh- 
ed  till  his  death.  Au^stus  used  to  ban- 
ter him  on  his  effeminacy,  his  love  for 
curiosities,  precious  stones  and  gems,  his 
affectation  in  mixing  old  Etrurian  words 
with  Latin,  and  miucin^  new  words.  In 
return,  Maecenas  ventureil  to  make  use  of 
great  freedom,  or  rather  (if  severity  of  ex- 
pression, as,  for  instance,  durinff  the  trium- 
virate, when  Octavius  was  in  uie  tribunal, 
passing  many  sentences  of  death,  Maece- 
nas presented  him  his  tablets  with  the 
words,  **  Surge  tandenty  cam\ftxr  (Rise, 
executioner  !V--a  reprimand  which  pro- 
duced its  enect;  and  Octavius  did  not 
take  oftence  at  it.  When  Augustus  con- 
sulted with  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  wheth- 
er to  retain  or  resign  tiie  supreme  power, 
Msecenos,  in  opfiosition  to  the  advice  of 
Agrippa,  urged  him  to  retain  it.  Thus  he 
proved,  that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to 
the  honorable.  Msecenas  appears  less 
worthy  of  esteem  as  a  private  nlan.  He 
had  a  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 
the  Esauiline  hill,  which  was  surrounded 
with  splendid  gardens.  Here,  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  wars,  being  about  40  years 
old,  he  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  lux- 
ury and  frivolous  pleasure&  Of  all  spec- 
tacles, he  was  most  fond  of  the  pantomim- 
ic dance,  which  he  hunself  introduced 
into  Rome.  Bathyllus  (q.  v.),  who  was 
famous  for  his  beauty,  and  his  skill  in  this 
exliibition,  was  his  fiivorite.  He  was  no 
less  fond  of  tlie  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress, 
in  his  gait,  in  his  manners,  and  even  in 
his  style.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
745.  His  writings  are  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Isiodorus  and  others ;  but  none 
of  them  are  extant. 

Maelstrom,  or  Moskoe-Strom  ;  a 
whirlpool  in  the  North  sea,  near  the  inland 
Moskoe.  In  summer,  it  is  but  littie  dan- 
gerous, but  is  very  much  so  in  winter, 
especially  when  the  north-west  wind  re- 
strains the  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such 
times,  the  whirlpool  rages  violently,  so  as 
to  be  heard  several  mnes,  and  to  engulf 
small  vessels,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 
proach it 

Msnades  (fi:om  funvo/Mt,  I  am  mad) ;  a 
name  applied  to  the  Bacchanalians,  tiie 
priestesses  of  Bacchus. 

MjEONinES.  (Seeflbni«r.)  TheMusea 
were  likewise  sometimes  called  Mttonides^ 
because  Homer  was  viewed  as  their  great- 
est fiivorite. 
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M  jions.    Paiui  Mtutii  was  the  name 
gtren  b^  the  ancientB  to  what  is  now 
caMedtboSeao/^^ph.    (SeedfnipA.) 
Masks.    (See  Meute.) 
Masstsicht.    (See  MouirichL) 
Masstro  ;  the  Italian  for  mcuto*,  and 
not  unfroquently  used  in  ma/etiro  di  capdla^ 
chu>el>maSter.    Maesbro  del  saero  paUwco 
is  the  papal  censor  of  books  and  the 
pope^s  confessor,  fi  Dominican. 

M AFFEi ;  a  celebrated  Veronese  fiunily, 
which  has  produced  many  eminent  men. 
1.  AUssandro  (marmus),  bom  1662,  served 
under  Maximilian  Emanuel,  in  the  cam- 
paiipis  against  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and,  afler  the  yictoiy 
of  Belgrade  (1717^  was  made  field-mar- 
shal, and  died  at  Munich,  m  1730.  The 
memoirs  which  appeared  under  his  name 
(Verona,  1737J  were  written  by  bis  brother, 
Scipio.'2.  Bemardi'no,  bom  at  Rome, 
1514,  educated  at  Padua,  created  cardinal 
at  the  age  of  35,  died  at  the  age  of  40. 
He  possessed  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  his  lost  Histoiy 
from  Medals. — 3.  FVanceaco  Scipio  (mar- 

Juis),  bora  at  Verona,  1675,  studied  in  the 
esuits*  college  at  Parma,  and  went  to 
Rome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  poetry,  and  was  received  into  the  Ar- 
cadia. He  afterwards  entered  the  milita- 
ry career,  served  under  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  and, 
in  1704,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
nau worth  as  a  volunteer.  His  literary 
taste  soon  recalled  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
wrote  his  Delia  Scienza  cHamcda  CaoaU 
Uresea — a  work  full  of  learned  research 
into  the  usages  of  the  ancients  in  settling 
private  quarrels,  and  in  which  he  main- 
tains, that  duelling  is  contrary  to  religion, 
sound  reason  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
To  improve  the  condition  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, the  decline  of  which  he  lamented, 
he  undertook,  in  connexion  with  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Vallisnieri,  the  publication  of 
a  periodical,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
criticise  native  works,  and  moke  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  foreign  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Italian  drama,  which  he  en- 
riched by  his  Teatro  RaUano—B.  collection 
of  the  best  comedies  and  tragedies  (3  vols., 
1723)— and  by  his  original  tragedy  of  Me- 
rope.  (See  BaUan  Theaire^  in  the  article 
miy.)  This  production,  although  only  a 
judicious,  essay  towards  uniting  Uie  Greek 
and  French  tragedy,  met  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  His  comedy  Lot  Cert- 
monta  was  also  brought  upon  the  stage 
with  applause.    To  revive  the. study  c^ 


the  Gree[c  laiip]age»  which  was  much 
neglectea  by  his  countrymen,  he  invited 
skufui  teachers  to  Verona,  whom  he  sup- 
ported at  his  own  expense.  The  discov- 
ery of  some  important  manuscripts  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  gave  bis  learn- 
ed labors  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  results 
of  which  was  Vertma  Elusttata  (1731). 
MafTei's  reputation  had  now  extunded  to 
foreign  countries,  and,  in  1732,  he  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  France,  England,  Holland, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flat- 
tering manner  by  Charles  VI.  He  died 
in  Verona  in  1755,  and  a  monument  is 
there  erected  to  his  memory.  Among  hia 
numerous  worics,  the  most  important,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  are  Rime  e 
Pro5e(1719);  hUnria  diplomoHca;  Mvat- 
wni  Feronenaef  and  other  writings  relative 
to  his  native  city.  His  complete  works 
appeared  at  Venice  (1790, 21  vols.,  4to.y— 
4.  Giovanm  Pictro^  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed writers  among  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
Bergamo,  in  1535,  went  to  Rome;  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Annibal  Caro 
and  other  distinguished  men,  became 
afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa, 
then  secretaiy  of  the  republic,  and,  two 
years  later,  entered  the  oider  of  the  Jesu- 
its, in  Rome.  Having  published  a  Latin 
transladon  of  Acosta^s  Histoiy  of  India 
(1570),  he  was  invited  by  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal to  Lisbon,  and  employed  to  write  a 
general  histoiy  of  India ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  access  to  original  documents 
in  the  archives.  This  work  (Hisioriarum 
huUcarum  lAbri  xvi)  appeared  at  Florence, 
in  1588  (better  edition,  Cologne,  1593), 
and  is  characterized  rather  by  beauty  of 
style  than  by  profoundness  of  research 
or  acuteness  of  judgment.  He  €lied  at 
Tivoli,  160a— 5.  Pado  JRessandro,  bom 
at  Volterra,  1653,  died  in  Rome,  where  he 
had  chiefly  resided,  in  1716.  By  an  in- 
dustrious study  of  museums  and  cabinets, 
he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
ancient  works  of  art  ^  His  principal 
works  are  RaccoUa  di  l^aiue  MLiche  e 
Moderne  (Rome,  1704),  and  an  edition  of 
Agostini's  Gtmme  Aniiche,  which  he  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes  and  additions ; 
it  is  less  prized  b^  connoisseura  than  the 
old  and  scarce  edition  of  1657,  which  Is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  engravingsL 
— 6.  Raphaely  called  also  Raphadof  VS- 
terrOf  bom  at  Volterra,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  died  there  in  1522.  His 
chief  work  is  CommenUaii  Berum  Urbana- 
rum  Libri  xxxviii  (Rome  1506),  of  which 
the  first  23  books  contain  geographical 
and  biographical  tieatiaes :  the  remaindar 
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m  m  genenJ  view  of  tfie  itite  of  knowl- 
edge at  that  dme. 

Mafra  ;  a  town  of  Poito§^  proTince 
of  Eatreniadura,  six  leagues  north-west 
of  Lrifibon,  containing  a  munificent  palace, 
erened  by  John  V.  It  is  constnicted  of 
marble,  and  is  nearly  a  square  of  728  feet. 
The  church  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
(aljric,  having  tne  palace  on  one  ade  and 
the  convent  on  the  other.  It  was  begun 
ui  1717,  and  finished  in  1742.  A  beauti- 
ful park  and  fine  gardens  are  attached  to 
it.  The  kings  of  Portugal  have  often  re- 
sided here.  The  palace  includes  a  col- 
lege, which  has  a  library  of  40,000  or  50,000 
volumes,  and  a  fine  mathematical  appara- 
tus. Population,  2,800.  (See  Murphy's 
splendid  work,  published  in  London,  in 
1791,  the  text  of  whifh  is  by  Luis  de 
Sousa.) 

Maoadoxo,  Maoadosho,  or  Makdisho  ; 
a  kingdom  of  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Indian  sea,  extending  from  the  riv- 
er Jubo,  near  the  equator,  to  beyond  the 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  How  far 
it  extends  to  the  westward,  is  not  known. 
it  has  it9  name  from  its  capital,  situated  in 
a  large  bay,  formed,  as  hos  been  said,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  called  by  the  Aral)s  the  A5/c 
of  Magadoxoy  by  reason  of  its  annual 
overflowing.  Owen's  chart  (1827)  lays 
down  no  river  between  the  Jubo  and  8° 
north,  an  extent  of  500  miles.  The  city 
of  M agadoxo  is  a  place  of  great  com- 
merce, and  vast  resort  from  the  kingdoms 
of  Aden,  and  other  parts ;  whence  their 
merchants  bring  cotton,  silk  and  other 
cloths,  spices,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants  for 
gold,  ivory,  wax,  and  other  commoditiea 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mohammedans. 
The  town  is  situated  in  k>n.  45^  19^  E. ; 
lat.  y  1'  N. 

Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  Fernando 
de ;  a  femous  Portuguese  navigator,  who 
discovered  the  straits  at  the  extremity  of 
Soutli  America,  and  conducted  the  first 
expedition  round  the  world.  He  served 
under  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the 
taking  of  Malacca,  in  1510.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  service  of  Spain, 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Charles  V,  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  explore  a 
passage  to  the  Molucca  islands,  by  sailing 
westward.  The  voyage  was  oomraenced 
September  20,  1519.  About  the  end  of 
October,  1520,  he  entered  the  straits  since 
called  after  his  name,  and,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  discovered  the  Pacific 
ocean.    Ck>ntinuing  his  course,  he  arrived 
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at  the  Ladrone  ialandi^  aiid8ob0equ6ntly  at 
the  Phiiippioes,  on  one  of  which  be  kwt  his 
life,  in  a  skiimish  with  the  natives,  in  1521. 
Maoaziztbs.  (See  PmoditfdB,) 
Magdalen,  or  BfART  of  Maodajla,  a 
city  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  in  Palestine, 
by  an  old  erroneous  interpretation,  is  con- 
founded with  the  sinner  mentioned  in 
Luke  vii,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
who,  on  account  of  her  repentance  and 
trust  in  Christ,  was  assured  ny  him  of  tlie 
forgiveness  of  her  sins.  The  bistoiy  of 
her  conversion  from  a  licentious  life  be- 
ing confounded  with  the  story  of  Mary 
of  Magdala  (see  Mary)y  the  ideal  of  Sl 
Magdalen  was  fonnec!,  and  has  given  oc- 
casion to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  pencil.  Penitent  fe- 
males who  had  lived  licentious  lives,  early 
banded  together,  and  formed  a  religious 
order,  under  the  protection  of  St.  Magda- 
lena,  which  existed  in  Germany  before 
1215 ;  and  similar  institutions  arose  about 
the  same  time  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 
In  France,  they  termed  diemselves  Made" 
lomttea.  They  adopted  the  rules  of  Sl 
Augustine,  and  formed  various  congrega- 
tions, distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
dress  (white,  gray  or  black),  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  strictness  in  their 
mode  of  life.  This  order,  which  admit- 
ted, at  first,  only  courtesans  and  females 
who  had  lost  tlieir  honor,  has  si)read  into 
both  Indies;  and,  although  the  menibei-s 
of  it  were  only  bound  to  social  exercises 
of  devotion,  and  did  not  apply  themselves 
to  useful  oflSces,  and  have,  moreover,  de- 
parted from  their  ancient  laws,  by  the  re- 
ception of  virtuous  wonien,  yet  the  in- 
stitutions continue  till  the  present  day. 
The  Catholic  Magdalen  establishments 
now  remaining  in  Protestant  countries, 
have  been  obliged  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  such  as  tliat  at 
Lauban,  in  Upper  Lubutia. 

Magdalen  Sociitie^,  so  called  from  the 
view  of  the  character  of  Mary  Mngdalen 
ah-eady  given,  have  also  been  established, 
of  late  yeai-8,  to  afford  a  retreat  to  f)enitent 
prostitute's,  and  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  work  of  their  own  rt  fonnation.  Such 
a  society  was  established  in  London,  in 
1758,  pnncipally  by  the  exertions  of  doc- 
tor Do<l(l,  and,  since  that  period,  Between 
4000  and  5000  abandoned  women  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  die  establishment, 
and  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  society.  By  fiir  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  been  protected  here 
have  subsequently  continued  respectable 
and  correct  in  dieir  behavior.  No  female 
who  bos  conducted  herself  with  propriety 
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in  the  house,  is  allowed  to  leave  it  unpro- 
Tided  for.  Similar  societies  also  exist  in 
some  of  our  principal  cities. 

Magdalena,  a  large  river  of  South 
America,  rises  from  lake  Pampas,  in  the 
Colombian  province  Cundinamarca,  re- 
ceives many  other  rivers,  and  falls,  after  a 
course  of  900  miles,  by  two  branches,  into 
the  Caribbean  sea.  It  contains  numerous 
alUgatoi-s.  It  gives  name  to  a  department 
of  Colombia.  There  is  another  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Texas. 

Magdale?7e  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of 
islands,  seven  in  number,  situated  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  42  miles  north- 
west from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  They 
are  thinly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Lon. 
61°  40^  W. ;  lat  between  47°  1^  and  47° 
^42'N. 

Magdeburg,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Germany,  and,,  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  of  considerable 
commercioJ  interest,  capital  of  the  former 
ducliy,  and  present  Prussian  government 
of  ihc  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  which  \b  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  about  95  miles  from  Berlin ;  lon. 
IP  38^  E.;  lat  52° S'  N.;  with  36,600 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
Magdeburg,  with  her  16  bastions,  extensive 
outworks,  &c.,  forms  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  commands  the 
middle  Elbe.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Magdeburg  has  two 
excellent  gymnasia,  many  other  establish- 
nients,  and  considerable  transit  trade  be- 
tween the  coasts  and  the  interior  of  (Jer- 
many,  with  some  manufactures,  &c.  In 
1743,  a  canal  was  constructed  uniting  the 
Elbe  and'  Havel,  and,  therefore,  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.  Magdeburg  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Otho  I.  The  town  took  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation.  It  was 
taken  by  assault.  May  20  (10),  1631,  by 
the  Catholic  generals  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim,  aiid  was  the  scene  of  great  cruelties. 
In  1806,  it  was  dishonorably  surrendered, 
by  general  Kleist,  to  Ney,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was 
ceded  to  France,  which  annexed  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Car- 
not  lived  here,  when  in  banishment  as  a 
refficide,  and  died  here. 

Magdeburg,  Centuries  of.  (See 
Centuriea  of  Magdeburg.) 

Magellan.   \Se^  magaOiatM,) 

Magellan,  Straits  op;  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent 
of  America;   upwards  of  900  miles  in 


lengthy  from  cape  Virie^,  in  the  Atkoiticy 
to  cape  Desire,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
some  places  several  leagues  over,  ana  in 
others  not  half  a  league.  The  passage 
through  these  straits  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Lon.  70°  to  77«  W. ;  lat  52°  30^ 
to  54°  S. 

Magellanic  Clouds  ;  whitish  appear- 
ances, like  clouds,  seen  in  the  heavens 
towanis  the  south  pole,  and  having  the 
same  apparent  motion  as  the  stars.  They 
are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near 
each  other.  The  largest  lies  far  from  the 
south  pole ;  but  the  other  two  are  about 
11°  distant  They  may  be  multitudes  of 
stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

Magellona  the  Beautiful  ;  the  name 
of  an  old  French  novel,  reproduced  in 
various  forms,  in  many  languages,  prol>a- 
l)ly  composed  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  by  a  Provencal  minstrel.  Ma- 
gellona is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples ;  Peter,  son  of  the  count  of  Prov- 
ence, is  her  lover.  Petrarch  is  said  to 
have  given  the  present  form  to  the  novel. 
Its  title  is  UHistoire  du  nobU  ct  vaillant 
Chevalier  Pierre  de  Provence  et  atissi  de  Ut 
belle  Maguellonej  FUle  du  Roy  de  jYaples 
(1496,1524,1625).  There  are  otiier  editions, 
without  year  and  place.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  paid,  in  1813,  for  a  copy 
in  folio,  £22  1*.  Lope  de  Vega  made 
use  of  the  subject  in  his  drama  the  Three 
Diamonds.  (See  Millin's  Voyage  en 
Drancey  vol.  iv,  p.  354  ;  also  Gorres's 
DetUsdie  Volksbucker.) 

Maggiore,  Lake,  [^ee  Logo  Maggiore.) 

Magians  (Magi)  derive  their  name 
fit>m  mog  or  mag,  wluch  signifies^rtes^  in 
the  Pehlvi  language.  (See  Indian  Lan- 
guages.) They  were  the  caste  of  priests 
with  the  Persians  and  Medians.  They 
were  in  exclusive  possession  of  scientific 
knowledge.  As  sacrifices  and  prayer 
could  be  offered  to  Ormuzd  only  through 
them ;  as  Ormuzd  revealed  his  will  omy 
to  them,  and  they  therefore  could  pry  into 
futurity ;  in  short,  as  they  were  consider- 
ed mediators  between  the  people  and  the 
Deity, — ^they  necessarily  possessed  great 
authority,  which  they  abused.  Zoroaster 
was  their  reformer.  He  divided  them 
into  learners,  teachers  and  perfect  teach- 
ers. (For  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  see 
the  article.) 

Magic.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
observe  the  phenomena  around  them, 
could  not  help  seeing  the  close  connexion 
which  exists  between  man  and  external  nar 
ture.  When  the  sun  seta,  he  wants  rest,  and 
sleep  approaches  with  night;  atmospher- 
ic changes  affect   his  health;    certain 
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wounds  become  painful  with  the  chance 
of  weather,  or  at  certam  phases  of  the 
moon ;  some  men  are  painfully  affected 
in  the  presence  of  particular  animals  (see 
JhdipMy) ;  certam  liquids  exhikiate, 
others  destroy  life.  Such  and  similar 
obeervations,  combined  with  many  of  an 
erroneous  and  exaggerated  character, 
8priu«;iiig  from  credulity  and  ignorance, 
soonTetl  men  to  treat  this  mysterious  con- 
nexion of  man  and  nature,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  things  or  causes  without  him, 
upon  liis  mind  and  body,  .as  a  peculiar 
ficience,  whicli,  when  occupations  were 
not  yet  divided,  of  course  belonged  to  the 
priests,  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
knowledge  made  them  the  guides  of  men 
in  science  and  tlie  arts  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion. This  is  considered,  by  some,  the 
natural  origin  of  supernatural  magic ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  there 
once  acmally  existed  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  powers  and  influences  of  nature, 
transmitted  from  earlier  and  purer  ages, 
but  lost  with  increasing  folly  and  guilt ;  and 
others  believe  that  men  once  possessed  tlie 
means  of  producing  supernatural  cflccts 
with  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  as  those 
particularly  gifted  by  Providence  were 
able  to  produce  supernatural  eflects  witli 
the  assistance  of  God.  Maia,  the  eternal 
mother  of  things,  is,  in  the  Indian  mytlioi- 
ogy,  tlie  goddess  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
of  sensual  love.  In  another  signification, 
she  is  the  muse,  the  goddess  of  prophecy 
and  poetr}%  and  also  of  deception ;  and  the 
word  magic  seems  to  be  connected  with 
this  root,  of  so  various,  yet  easilv  conjoined 
meanings.  Media,  Persia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  famous  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy  and  astrology,  are  de- 
scribed as  the  chief  seats  of  the  ancient 
magi,  whose  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in  part, 
of  great  antiquity.  This  doctrine  repre- 
sented opposition  or  strife  as  the  parent 
and  original  cause  of  all  things.  After 
the  opposition. l)etween  light  and  darkness, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  was  established, 
the  whole  series  of  flnite  beings,  the  whole 
sensual  world,  proceeded  from  Uiis  con- 
stant struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  rood 
and  evil.  The  change  of  day  and  night, 
light  and  darkness,  die  whole  series  of 
ages,  time  itself,  is  only  a  consequence  of 
this  struggle,  in  which  sometimes  light, 
sometimes  darkness,  appears  victorious, 
until  finally  li^ht  shall  conouer  forever. 
If  all  finite  things  stand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  preserving  and  destroying  powers 
in  nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  could 
master  these  powers  could  dispose,  at  his 
pleasure,  of  the  things  subject  to  them ; 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  Macians  was,  that, 
by  prayer  and  a  true  knovvtedge  of  those 
laws  of  opposition,  love  and  hatred,  light 
and  darkness,  such  power  cduld  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  thui^  also,  it  was  possible 
to  pry  into  futurity.  But  it  was  believ- 
ed that  as  the  world  became  sinful,  the 
light  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  die  magi 
was  obscured,  and  those  who  bore  the 
name  became,  at  last,  only  evil-disposed 
sorcerers.  One  important  branch  of 
their  art  was,  now,  the  excitement  of 
love  by  potions  and  enchantments.  Their 
love-potions  consisted  partly  of  ingredi- 
ents, which  are  still  known  to  physiciaaS 
as  stimulants,  iNirdy  of  parts  of  animals 
who  had  died  longing  for  food  or  air,  or 
the  sahva  of  hungry  dogs,  and  other  still 
more  disgusting  substances.  Magic,  at 
this  period,  also  occupied  itself  with  for- 
tune-telhng,  calling  up  the  dead,  bewitch- 
ing by  the  look  (with  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  jettaluray—a.  superstition  which 
we  find  existing  m  the  processes  against 
witches  in  modem  times^  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  amulets,  the  inflicting  of  pain  on 
a  person  by  correspondent  applications  to 
his  image  in  wax,  &c.  He  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  poetical  side 
of  magic,  ought  to  read  the  Arabian  Nights 
(q.  v.).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
the  art  of  the  ancient  magicians  was 
founded,  to  a  considerable  degree,  upon  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. The  name  of  the  magnet,  magnes, 
or  enchaiUing  ttone  (according  to  one 
derivation,)  seems  to  indicate  tiiat  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  inogi ;  and  some 
of  their  phenomena  seem  referable  to 
galvanism. — Interesting  information  on 
this  subject  is  contained  in  KleukcVs  Zen- 
davestOj  and  still  more  in  his  Magikorij 
which  contains  the  history  of  numerous 
secret  doctrines ;  see  also  Creuzer's  Sym^ 
Mik  und  Mythologie;  Windischmann's 
Inquvries  respecting  Jistrolo^yAlchtwy  and 
Magic,  (in  German,  Frankfort,  1818) ;  also, 
George  Conrad  Horst,  On  Ancient  and 
Modmi  Magic,  its  JSTatwre,  Origin  and 
History  (in  German),  widi  his  Zaxiberbih^ 
liothek  (6  vols.,  Mentz,  183a--25].  (See 
Divination,  Demon,  fVitchcraJl,) 
Magindanao.  (See  Mindanao.) 
Magi  ste  r  A  rtium.  (See  Master  of  Arts,) 
Magister  EquiTUH.  (See  Master  of 
the  Horse.) 

Magister  Matheseos.  (QeePythagO' 
ras,) 

Magistrate  ;  a  public  civil  oflicer,  in- 
vested wiUi  the  executive  government  or 
some  branch  of  it.  Thus,  m  monarchical 
govenimenta,  a  king  is  the  highest  or  fitst 
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inagistnCs.  But  tlie  word  10  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  suliordinate  officers,  as 
l^ovemors,  intendantB,  prefects,  mayore, 
justices  of  tlie  peace,  and  the  like.  In 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  the  chief 
inagistnites  were  as  follows:  From  Ce- 
rrops  to  Codrus,  Athens  had  17  kings; 
from  Medon  to  Alcmeeon,  J3  orchona  for 
life:  from  Chnro^js  to  Eryxian,  13  decen- 
nial, and  from  that  time,  annual  archohs. 
The  democracy  established  by  Sylon  was 
changed  into  a  monarchy  by  PisiL^tratus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  kous  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  Th^  ancient  democra- 
cy was  then  restored,  but  was  interrupted 
for  a  year,  a!ler  the  unliapfiy  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  domination  of 
the  tk>  tyrants,  and,  for  a  short  time,  by 
that  of  the  decemviri.  Under  tlie  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  afierwords  under  the 
Romans,  except  at  intervals,  the  freedom 
of  Athens  was  only  a  name.  Antipater 
decreed  that  9000  of  the  principal  citizens 
should  adtninister  the  government,  and 
Cassander  made  Demetrius  Phalereus 
)H«fect  of  the  city.  In  Sparta,  the  magis- 
trates were  kings,  senators,  ephori,  &;c. 
Chosen  by  a  majority  of  suffrages,  they 
held  their  offices,  some,  as  the  kings  and 
senators,  for  life,  others  for  a  limited  time. 
Among  the  Romans,  there  were  different 
magistrates  at  different  times.  The  fij^jt 
rulers  were  elective  kings.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin  the  Proud  (iu  tlie  year 
of  the  city  244,  B.  C.  510),  two  consuls 
were  elected  annually  to  administer  tiie 
government.  In  cases  of  pressing  dan- 
ger, a  dictator  was  appointed,  with  un- 
limited power,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
all  the  magistrates,  an  iuterrex  succeeded. 
This  course  continued,  with  occasional 
interruptions,  till  the  year  of  the  city  672, 
or  B.  C.  81,  when  Sylla  assumed  tlie  su- 
preme power,  as  perpetual  dictator.  Af- 
ter three  veaxs,  however,  he  voluntarily 
laid  aside  his  authority,  and  the  consular 
government  lasted  till  Julius  CoB^ar  caused 
Iiimself  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator, 
B.  C.  49.  From  tliis  time,  the  consular 
powe^  was  never  entirely  restored.  Soon 
after  the  assassination  of  Ccesar,  the  tri- 
umvirs, Octavius,  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
assumed  a  still  more  absolute  sway ;  and 
Octavius  finally  became  chief  ruler  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  title  ofprincepa 
or  imperaior*  He  retained  the  magistrates 
of  the  republic  only  in  name.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem 
to  have  been  the  onlv  regular  magistrates. 
But,  on  account  or  the  constant  wars, 
which  required  their  presence  in  tho  ur- 
nff  Tariout  other  magiatrBtes  wera  ap- 


pointed, as  pretors,  censors,  tribunes  of 
the  people,  &c.  Under  the  emperors,  still 
different  officers  arose.  The  Roman  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, higher  and  lower,  curule  and 
not  curule,  patrician  and  plebeian,  civic 
and  provincial  A  distinction  between 
patrician  and  plel)eian  magistrates  was 
ftrst  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  2t)0  (B.C. 
4U4);  that  between  civic  and  prov'uicial, 
witeu  the  Rotnans  extended  tiieir  con- 
quests beyond  tlie  limits  of  Italy.  The 
onliuary  magistrates  were  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  to  the  foniicr  l)elong- 
ed  the  consuls,  pretors  and  censors;  to 
the  latter,  the  tribunes  of  the  |)eople, 
ediles,  questors  (q.  v.),  &c.  The  most 
important  extraonlinaiy  magistrates  were 
the  dictator,  with  his  master  of  horse,  and 
the  interrex.  The  difference  iKJtween  cu- 
rule and  not  cunile  magistrates  de|)ended 
on  the  right  of  using  the  ourtile  chair, 
which  belonged  only  to  the  dictator,  cou- 
suls,  pretors,  censors  and  cnnile  ediles. 
During  the  republic,  magistrates  were 
chosen  at  the  comtVta,  |iarticuhuiy  in  the 
centuruUa  and  iributa;  in  the  fonner,  die 
higher  ordinary  ouihoridcs  were  chosen, 
and  in  the  latter,  tho  lower  ordinary  aii- 
thoriues.  Under  the  emperors,  the  mode 
of  the  election  of  magistrates  is  uncertain. 
Magliabecchi,  Antonio; a leanied  critic, 
who  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, celebrated  alike  for  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  strength  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1G33, 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  en- 
gaged in  die  employment  of  a  goldsmith, 
which  he  relinquished  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  ossisted  in 
his  studies  by  Michael  Ennini,  librarian 
to  cardinal  Leopold  de'  Medici,  aiul  other 
literati  residing  at  Florence.  Through 
unremitdng  application,  he  acqulre<l  a 
multifarious  stock  of  erudition,  which 
made  him  die  wonder  of  his  age.  Duke 
Cosmo  III  made  Magliabecchi  keeper  of 
the  library,  which  ho  had  collected,  and 
gave  him  free  access  to  the  LaurenUiin 
library,  and  the  Oriental  MSS. ;  of  tho 
latter  collection  he  published  a  catalogue. 
His  habits  were  very  eccentric.  His  at- 
tention was  wholly  absorbed  by  his  books ; 
among  which  he  took  his  rest  and  his 
meals,  dividing  his  time  between  the  duod 
library  and  his  private  coUecUon,  inter- 
rupted only  b^  the  visits  of  persons  of 
rank  or  leamuig^  Attracted  towards  him 
by  the  repoit  of  ms  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  left  no  literary  worit  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice ;  but  he  fieely  af- 
forded infonnatioa  to  those  authon  who 
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Boujf^t  his  aanfltance  in  their  own  under- 
takingB.  Notwithfltanding  his  sedentaiy 
mode  of  life,  he  was  81  years  old  when 
be  died,  in  July,  1714.  (See  Spence's  Par- 
aUd  hdiffetn  R.  HSl  and  Magliabecchi,) 

AfAONA  Charta  Libertatum  ;  the 
Oreat  Charter  of  Liberties,  extorted  from 
king  John,  in  1215.  (See  Johm)  The 
tMunous  who  composed  the  Army  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Church,  were  the  whole 
nobility  of  *£ndand ;  their  followers 
comprehended  all  the  yeomanry  and  free 
peasantry,  and  the  accession  of  the  capi- 
ml  was  a  pledge  of  the  adherence  of  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.  John  had  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  this  general  union,  and, 
June  15,  both  encamped  on  the  plain 
called  Runuymede,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
which  were  concluded  on  the  19th.  The 
preliminaries  being  agreed  on,  the  barons 
presented  heads  of  meir  grievances  and 
means  of  redress,  in  the  nature  of  the 
bills  now  offered  by  both  houses  for  the 
royal  assent  The  king,  according  to  tlie 
custom  which  dien  and  long  after  pre- 
vailed,  directed  that  the  articles  should  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  charter,  in  which 
stale  it  issued  as  a  royal  grant.  Copies 
were  immediately  sent  to  every  county  or 
diocese,  two  of  vrhich  are  yet  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  libixiiy  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. To  secure  the  execution  of  the 
charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  held 
by  the  barons  till  August  15,  or  until  he 
had  completely  executed  the  chaiter.  A 
more  rigorous  provision  for  securing  this 
object  is  that  by  which  the  king  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  25  of  their 
number,  to  be  guanlians  of  tlie  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  the  charter,  and  {he  delay 
or  denial  of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the 
king,  to  seize  his  castles  and  lands,  and  to 
distress  and  annoy  him  in  every  possible 
way  (saving  only  the  persons  of  the  roa-al 
fimiily),  till  justice  was  done.  Many  parts 
of  the  charter  were  pointed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  power  of  tlie  king  as  lord 
paramount ;  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the 
provisiouQ  of  the  forest  laws  was  checked, 
and  many  grievances  incident  to  feudal 
tenm'es  were  miti^ted  or  abolished.  But 
beside  these  provisions,  it  coctains  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  a  few 
maxims  of  just  govemment,applicabie  to  all 
places  and  times,  cf  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sdble  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  first 
promulgation  by  the  supreme  authority. 
^'No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  raised  in  our 
kingdom  (except  in  three  given  cases)  but 


by  the  general  coondl  of  the  kingdom." 
This  iMincii>le,  that  the  consent  of  the 
community  is  essential  to  just  taxation, 
has  been  the  life  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. The  d9th  article  contains  the  cele- 
brated clause  which  forbids  arlntrary  im- 
prisonment and  punishment  without  law- 
ful trial :  *^  Let  no  freeman  (nuUus  liber 
homo)  be  imprisoned  or  disseized,  or  out- 
lawed, or  in  any  manner  injured  or  pro- 
ceeded a^nst  by  us,  otherwise  than  by 
the  lecal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  shall  sell,  delay  or 
deny  right  or  justice  to  none."  This  arti- 
cle contains  the  writ  of  habeas  cormta  (a.  v.) 
and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  most  effectual  se- 
curities against  oppression,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man  has  devised,  and  the  principle 
that  justice  is  the  debt  of  every  govern- 
ment, which  cannot  be  paid  without  ren- 
dering law  cheap,  prompt  and  equal. 
The  QOth  section  is  hardly  less  remarka- 
ble:— ^"A  fiieeman  shall  be  amerced  in  pro- , 
portion  to  his  offence,  saving  his  contene- 
ment,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise, 
and  the  villain  saving  his  wagonage.^ 
The  provision  which  duects  that  the  su- 
preme civil  court  shall  be  stationary,  in- 
stead of  following  the  king's  person,  is  an 
important  safeguard  of  the  rcgulari^,  ac- 
cessibility, independence  and  dignity  of 
public  justice.  Blackstone  has  given  ai\ 
edition  of  the  Charter,  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  his  Law  Tracts.  (See  also  the 
histories  of  Hi\me  and  MackiBtosh.J 

Maon^an  Institute;  founded  oy pro- 
fessor Amus  Magneeus,  for  the  publication 
of  Icelandic  manuscripts  at  Copenhagen. 

Magna  Grjecia  ;  the  southern  part  of 
Italy,  which  was  mhabited  by  Greek  colo- 
nists. D'Anville  bounds  it,  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Siiar  or  Selo,  which  empties 
into  the  gulf  of  Psestum.  But  it  seems 
more  natural  to  annex  Campania  to  it,  and 
to  take  for  the  boundaries  on  the  one  side, 
the  Vultumus,  where  the  territoryof  Cuma 
ceased,  and  on  the  other,  the  Frento  or 
Fortore,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
Apulia,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  as  the 
Grecian  colonies  reached  to  that  poinL 
The  tribes,  indeed,  which  had  emigrated 
into  Italy  from  the  north,  in  the  earhest 
times,  spread  through  all  Italy,  but  always 
confined  by  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Several  centuries 
after,  Greeks  came  hither,  began  to  build 
cities  on  the  unoccupied  coasts,  and  inter- 
mingled by  degrees  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  these 
Grecian  colonies  was  unquestionably  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Troy.  Athenians, 
Ach86an%  £ub<eans,  Scc^  with  some  Tro-  . 
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jatis,  repaired  hither.  According  to  Dio- 
iiysius  of  Httlicaniassus,  the  followeK  of 
j£nea8  were  scattered  through  tlie  differ- 
ent ports  of  Jtfdy.  Some  landed  in  lapygia, 
others  retired  to  both  sides  of  the  Ai)en- 
nines,  and  founded  colonies.  Subseauent- 
\y  the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Calabria, 
and  partly  in  that  way,  partly  by  conquest, 
became  f272  B.  C.)  masters  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies.  The  Greek  was  no  longer 
the  sole  language  in  Calalma ;  the  Latin 
was  also  spoken  ;  and  an  intermixture  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  manners  and 
usages  took  place,  which  is  yet  percepti- 
ble. Magna  Gnecia  comprised  the  prov- 
inces of  Campania,  Apulia,  lapygia,  Lu- 
conia  and  Bruttii.  The  most  celebrated 
republics  were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croto- 
na,  Posidonia,  Locris  and  Rhegium. 

Magnates  (in  low  Latin,  the  tSreal) 
was  formerly  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in 
Hungary,  the  name  appUed  to  the  noble 
estates,  who  took  pan  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ffovemment  In  Poland,  tliey 
were  the  spiritual  and  temporal  senators, 
or  the  counsellors  and  high  nobility. 
Among  the  senators  were  reckoned  the 
archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and  formerly  the 
archbishop  of  Lemberg,  the  bishops,  way- 
wodes,  the  castellans  and  royal  officera  or 
ministers.  In  Hungary,  the  barons  of 
tbe  kingdom  are  considered  as  magnates. 
These  ai^e — 1.  the  greater;  to  wjt,  the 
Palatine,  royal  and  court  judges,  the  Ban 
or  governor  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia  and 
Dalmatia,  the  treasurer  and  the  highest 
officers  of  the  court  ;  2.  the  smaller,  or 
counts  and  barons.  To  the  prelates,  infe- 
rior nobles  and  royal  fi^e  towns,  this  de- 
nomination does  not  extend. 

Magnesia  ;  one  of  the  earths,  having  a 
metallic  basis  called  tnagnesiutn,  ft  ex- 
ists in  nature,  under  various  stales  of  com- 
binaiion,  with  acids,  water,  and  other 
earths,  and  is  found  in  vurious  mincml 
springs,  and  the  water  of  the  ocean,  united 
with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of 
its  sulphate  a  solution  of  subcarbonato  of 
soda,  wasliing  tlie  precipitote,  drying  it, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  usually 
procured  in  commerce  by  acting  on  mag- 
nesian  limestone  witli  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt 
ntanu&ctories.  The  muriatic  acid  goes 
to  the  lime,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  and 
leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  the 
bittern  and  the  lunestone  ;  or  the  bittern 
is  decomposed  by  a  crude  subcaibonate 
of  ammonia,  obtmned  from  the  distillation 
of  bones  in  iron  cyUndeiB.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  and  subciuixMuite  of  magnesia 


result  The  former  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, mixed  with  chalk,  and  sublimed. 
Subcarl)onate  of  ammonia  is  thus  recov- 
ered, with  which  a  new  quantity  of  bit- 
tern may  be  decomposed.  100  parts  of 
crystallized  £|)som  salt  require,  for  com- 
plete decomposition,  56  of  subcarbonato 
of  potash,  or  44  dry  subcarbonate  of  so- 
da, and  yield  16  of^pure  magnesia  after 
calcination.  Magnesia  dissolves  very  spar- 
ingly in  water,  requiring  514*2  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  36^000  of 
boiling  water,  for  solution.  The  resulting 
liquid  does  not  change  the  color  of  vio- 
lets ;  but  when  pure  magnesia  is  put  upon 
moistened  turmeric  paper,  it  causes  a 
brown  stain.  It  possesses  the  still  more 
essential  character  of  alkalinity  in  form- 
ing neutral  salts  with  acid  in  an  eminent 
degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  when  exposed  to  the  abnoB- 
phere.  It  is  infusible,  except  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  compound  blow-pipe. 
The  salts  of  magnesia  are  in  general  very 
soluble,  and  cr>'stallizable,  and  possessed 
of  a  bitter  taste.  The  Carbonate  is  pre- 
pared for  medicinal  use,  by  di^olvlng- 
equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
an<l  carbonate  of  potash,  separately,  in 
twice  their  weight  of  water;  mixing 
them  together,  and  diluting  with  eight 
parts  of  warm  water  ;  the  magnesia  at- 
tracts tlie  carbonic  acid,  and  the  compound, 
being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  tbe 
sulphate  of  potash  tiiat  remains  continues 
in  solution.  The  mixture  is  made  to  boil 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  ofler  cooling  a  little,  it 
is  poured  upon  a  filtre  ;  the  clear  fluid 
runs  through,  and  the  precipitate  of  car- 
l)onatc  of  magnesia  is  washed  with  water 
till  it  is  tasteless.  When  the  process  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  bittern  or 
liquor  remaining  nfler  the  cFystollization 
of  sea-salt,  which  is  principally  a  solution 
of  muriate  and  6u}]>hate  of  magnesia,  is 
substituted  for  the  pure  sulphate,  and  this 
is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  pearlash  or 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  perfectly  white,  friable,  and 
nearly  tastelesa.  It  is  veiy  s|)ariugly  sol- 
uble in  water,  requiring  at  least  2000 
times  its  weight  at  60°.  When  acted  on 
by  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  dissolvea ;  and  from  tliis  solution,  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  spontaneously,  tbe 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  trans- 
parent and  efflorescent— nMitrccfe  o^  mc^. 
nma  has  a  taste  bitter  and  acnd.  m 
crystallization  exhibits  a  mass  of  needle- 
like  ciymals,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  haibP 
tlieir  weight  of  water  at  GCT,— -^SWjikrfe  ^ 
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wugnetia,  eenernlly  known  by  the  name  of 
JEptom  9oMy  is  made  directly  by  neutral- 
iziDg  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia  ;  but  in  the  large  way,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  roag- 
nesian  limestone,  and  the  native  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  It  is  possessed  of  a  saline, 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  It  crystallizes 
readily  in  small  quadrangular  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  a  dr^  air.  It  is  ob- 
tained also  in  lar^r  six-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  six-sided  pyramids.  Its  pri- 
mary form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  the 
an^tes  of  which  are  90^  3(y  and  89°  3(y. 
It  IS  soluble  in  an  eoual  weight  of  water 
at  6(P,  and  in  three-rourths  of  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  undergoes  the  wateiy 
fusion  when  heated.  On  mixing  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
potash  in  atomic  proportion,  and  evapo- 
lating,  a  double  salt  is  formed,  which  con- 
astB  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the 
Baits,  and  six  equivalents  of  water.  A 
similar  double  salt  (isomorphous  with  the 
preceding)  is  formed  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  from  the  mixed  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia. — Phosphaie  of  magnesia,  form- 
ed nom  the  combination  of  tbe  acid  and 
the  earth,  crj'stalUzes  in  prisms,  which  are 
efflorescent,  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  which,  by  heat,  melt  into  a 
glass. — A  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  exists,  which  is  formed  b>'  add- 
ing phosphoric  acid  with  ammonia,  in  ex- 
cess, to  a  magnesian  salt  It  is  inscilubie, 
and  is  precipitated  in  a  soft  wliitc  powder 
of  shining  lustre.  It  forms  one  variety  of 
urinanr  calculus,  and  its  formation  afibnla 
one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  di.srovery  of 
magnesia. — Muriate  of  magnesia  lias  Mich 
an  affinity  to  water,  that  it  can  bo  o'.naincd 
in  acicular  crystals  only  by  exposing  its 
concentrated  solution  to  sihUIch  cold.  No 
chloride  of  magnesium  can  bo  ohiaiucd 
by  beating  this  siilt ;  for  iho  acid  is  ex- 
pelled from  it  uudcTomposcd,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat. — Chloride  of  ma^esia 
may  be  formed  in  tl.c  same  manner  as 
chloride  of  lime.  It  has  ilie  same  bleach- 
ing power,  and  it  has  been  proposrd  to  ap- 
ply It  to  the  same  piirj^se.  When  the 
chloride  of  lime  is  used,  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  is  lefl  on  tho  cloth  :  this,  ui  the 
lost  operation  of  washing  tlie  cloth  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  Ume,  which, 
being  insoluble,  remains,  and  affects  tho 
colony  when  the  cloth  is  dyed.  The  ad- 
vantage of  employing  the  chloride  of 
magnesia  is,  that,  if  sulphate  of  magneaa 
is  rorxn«d,  it  is  so  soluole  as  to  be  easily 


removed  by  washing.  Magnesia  is  a  veiy 
useful  article  of  the  maUria  medico.  It  is 
used  as  an  antacid  and  cathartic  I|  m 
however,  nearly  inoperative,  unless  there  is 
acid  in  the  stomach,  or  unless  acid  is  taken 
aflerit  The  carbonate  and  sulphate  are 
the  most  fiequently  used  of  the  prepan- 
tions  of  magnesia  ;  but  the  pure  earth, 
sold  under  the  name  of  calcmed  magne- 
sia^  is  sometimes  preferred  ;  it  is  liable, 
however,  to  form  large  and  dangerous  ac- 
cumulations in  the  bowels,  of  seveFsl 
pounds  weight,  when  its  use  has  long 
been  persevered  in.  The  Epsom  salt  con- 
ikimed  in  the  U.  States  is  principally  manu- 
fiictured  at  Baltimore,  from  the  magnesite 
and  magnesian  limestone,  found  in  Lan- 
caster coanty,  Pennsylvania.  The  annual 
amount  manu&ctured  at  this  place  vt 
given  at  1,500,000  pounds. 

Magnesian  Mineralg.  Of  these,  the 
hydrate  of  magnesia,  or  native  majmefliay 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  nrat  in- 
stance. It  is  a  rare  substance,  having 
hitlierto  been  met  with  only  at  two  local- 
ities— Swinaness  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  and  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey ; 
in  the  latter  place,  occurring  in  thin  seams, 
traversing  serpentine.  It  exhibits  a  lam- 
ellar, or  broad  columnar  structure ;  is  but 
little  above  talc  in  hardness,  or  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  cleavage ;  sectUe ;  thin  lami- 
nce  flexible;  specific  gravity  2.350.  Its 
color  is  white,  inclining  to  green ;  lustre 
pearly;  translucent.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  loi^es  its  transparency  and  weight, 
and  becomes  friable.  In  acids,  it  is  dis- 
solved witliout  eiFcrvcscence,  and  consists 
of  70  magnesia  and  30  water. — ^The  sili- 
ceous hydrate,  or  Dciceylite,  is  a  compact, 
white,  or  yellowish -white  mineral,  found 
in  tiic  serpentine  of  Middlefield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  near  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
It  has  a  hardness  between  calc-spar  and 
fluor,  and  is  composed  of  sihca  40,  mag- 
nesia 40,  and  water  20.  It  appears  to  be 
iclnuieal  with  the  kerolUe  of  Breithaupt — 
Carbonate  of  magnesia^  or  magrusie,  is 
found  cr\'5taliized  in  radiating  and  parallel 
fibres,  reniforra,  tuberose  and  massive; 
fracture,  when  massive,  flat  conchoidal. 
It  also  occurs  pulvenilent;  fracture  flat 
conoboidal,  sometimes  earthy ;  dull ;  col- 
or yellowish-gray,  cream-yellow,  yellow- 
ish and  grayish- wliite  ;  streak  white  ; 
opaque;  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Some 
of  the  compact  varieties  are  veiy  tough, 
giving  fire  with  the  steel,  though  too  soft  to 
iDipress  fluor ;  specific  gravity,  2.808.  It  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  dissolves 
with  a  slow  effervescence  in  the  dilute 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acidsi    It  consistB  of 
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m  ABMf  caibonic  acid  49.00  and 
wa&r  3.00.  It  is  found  in  Stiria,  Sileria 
and  Spain.  A  variety  of  it,  poaseannff  an 
earthy  fracture,  and  containing  about  four 
per  cent  of  silex,  is  found  in  tlie  islands 
of  Samoa  and  Negropont,  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  is  called,  by  the  Germans,  Meer- 
Mchaum,  and  by  the  French,  Ecume  de  Mer. 
It  is  soft  when  first  dug,  and,  in  that  state, 
is  made  into  pipes,  but  hardens  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  most  remariuible 
deposit  of  this  mineral,  however,  is  found 
at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  oc- 
curs disseminated,  in  seams,  through  f| 
serpentine  rock;  and  is  sometimes  crys- 
tallized, at  others  pulverulent  Sulphate 
of  mag^M8ia  is  found  in  crystalline  nbres, 
panllel  and  divergent,  and  in  the  shape 
of  crusts ;  more  rarely,  also,  it  has  been 
found  pulverulent  It  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  bitter  saline  taste.  Specific  gravity, 
1.75 ;  color  white ;  lustre  vitreous,  trans- 
lucent, or  transparent  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  deliquesces  before  the 
blow-pipe,  but  is  difficultly  fusible,  if  its 
water  of  ciystallization  has  been  driven 
off.  It  effloresces  from  several  rocks, 
both  in  their  original  reposltoiy  and  in 
artificial  walls,  and  then  it  is  a  product  of 
their  decomposition.  It  forms  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  certain  mineral  waters. 
It  occurs  at  Freiberg  and  its  vicinity, 
efflorescing  upon  gneiss,  also  at  the  quick- 
alver  mines  of  Idria,  in  Camiola,  and 
various  other  places  in  Europe.  Its  most 
remaricable  depositories,  however,  arc  the 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  whose 
floors  are  often  covered  witli  it,  in  delicate 
crystals,  to  a  considerable  depth,  inter- 
mingled with  a  dry  earth,  which  has  come 
from  the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of 
the  limestone  rock :  this  earth  is  leached,  in 
very  considemble  quantities,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countiy,  who  obtain  from  it 
their  supply  of  Epsom  salt  ( For  a  notice 
of  Borate  of  magnesia^  see  Boracic  *^ci(L) 
Magnet.  (For  an  account  of  the  native 
macnet,see  the  article  Iron,  division  Mag- 
netic hin  Ores.)  The  peculiar  power  of 
certain  iron  ores  to  attinct  and  hold  fast 
iron,  was  known,  even  in  ancient  times, 
by  Thales.  (q.  v.)  Much  later,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  iron  ores,  or  magnets, 
were  capable,  also,  of  communicating 
their  power  to  the  iron  which  they  attract 
Accordingly,  there  are  both  natural  and 
artificial  mafaetB,  All  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  magnetic  power,  and 
its  relations  to  the  other  powers  of  nature, 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  magnet- 
inn.  In  recent  timee^  it  has  been  found 
that  pure  cobalt  and  nickel  have  the  same 


magnetic  qualities  as  iron,  only  in  a  mucli 
weaker  degree ;  but  how  &r  the  magnetic 
influence  may  be  imparted  to  still  other 
bodies,  totally  fi^ee  from  iron,  is,  as  yet,  a 
matter  of  doubt  Those  minerals  which 
are  not  metallic  are  nearly  all  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  at  least  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  fire.  Almost 
every  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
after  combustion,  is  more  or  less  attracted 
by  the  magnet  In  most  of  these  instances, 
however,  the  magnedsm  is  probably  due 
to  the  combination  of  iron,  r^atural  mag- 
nets, as  well  as  artificial,  have  two  points, 
in  opposite  directions,  where  the  iron  is 
attracted  most  strongly:  these  points  or 
places  are  called  magnetic  foUs.  One 
mode  of  discovering  them  is  by  putting 
the  magnet  in  iron  filmcs,  which  attach 
themselves  to  it  most  at  mese  two  points 
or  poles.  If  a  magnet  is  left  with  the 
fewest  impediments  possible  to  its  motion, 
by  being  placed  on  water,  supported  by 
some  sUght  floating  substance,  or,  without 
support,  on  mercury,  or  by  suspension 
from  its  centre  of  gravity  between  the  two 
poles,  or  by  being  supported  there  by  a 
hue  point,  it  will  always  turn  with  one 
pole  to^vards  the  north,  with  the  other 
pole  towards  the  south.  Stricdy  speaking, 
the  direction  of  the  poles  is,  in  Europe,  at 
present,  north-north-weet  and  south- 
south-east  In  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  northern  point  of  the  magnet  deviates 
from  the  meridian  to  the  east ;  in  others, 
to  the  west;  in  others,  it  coincides  with 
the  meridi^Ji.  Its  deviation  is  called  the 
dedinaiion  of  the  needle.  The  point  of 
the  magnet  which  has  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, is  called  the  north  pole;  the  other, 
the  south  pole ;  the  straight  line  between 
both  is  termed  the  magnetic  axis;  and 
the  prolongation  of  this  line,  curving, 
however,  to  correspond  to  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian; 
the  line  wiilch  cuts  the  middle  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  at  a  right  angle,  and  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  is  called  the  magnetic 
eauator.  The  property  of  the  magnet,  to 
place  itself  always  in  tlie  ma^etlc  merid- 
ian, is  called  its  polariitf.  This  property  is 
most  easily  observed  in  the  case  or  a  steel 
needle,  artificially  rendered  magnetic,  and 
BO  su6i)ended  at  its  centre  of  sravity,  that 
it  has  almost  perfect  fireedom  for  horizon- 
tal motion ;  this  is  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  compass,  (q.  v.)  When  two  magnets 
are  brought  near  together,  the  poles  of  the 
same  name  repel  each  other :  me  poles  of 
difterent  names  attract  each  other. — ^The 
phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to- 
gether with  othera  to  be  mentioned  in  tlui 
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sequel,  induce  us  to  conaider  the  earth 
hself  as  a  great  magnet,  whose  magnetic 
poles  agree  with  its  equatorial  poles.  In 
respect  to  tliis  great  magnet,  the  fact 
which  we  have  just  stated  shows  that  the 
poles  of  eveiy  particular  magnet,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  opposite  of  what  they 
are  called.  What  we  caM  norlh  voU,  be- 
cause attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  is,  for  this  veiy  reason,  the  souiK 
pole  of  tlie  magnet  Analogous  to  the 
signs  used  in  electricity  (q.  v.),  one  pole  is 
awo  marked  by  -f-  AI,  and  the  otlicr  by 
—  M.  The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is 
also  called  terrestrial  magnetism.  The 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  tlie 
iiia^et,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  is  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  meridian  in  most 
parts  of  tlie  globe,  upon  which  depends 
the  declination  of  the  needle.  Accurate 
observation  of  this  phenomenon  has  ascer- 
tained the  following  facts:  There  are 
rertoin  points  on  the  eaith  where  no 
declination  exists.  The  lines  formed  by 
their  series,  however,  do  not  coincide  with 
the  geographical  meridians;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  deviate  from  tliem  very  irregu- 
iariy.  According  to  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations, there  exists  a  line  without 
declination  in  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  Jt  intersects 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  at  a  southern  latitude 
of  about  65^;  thence  it  mounts  to  the 
north-west,  to  about  35°  W.  longitude  from 
this  meridian,  or  32°  39^  37"  from  Greeu- 
wirh,  OS  high  as  the  latitude  of  the  coast 
of  Paraguay  ;  after  which,  becoming  again 
almost  north  and  south,  it  skirts  the  coasts 
i>f  Brazil,  and  proceeds  to  the  latitmle  of 
Cayenne.  Then,  turning  suddenly  to 
the  north-west,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
the  U.  States,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the 
nortliem  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
which  it  traverses  in  the  same  direction. 
The  posidon  of  t-iis  line  on  the  globe  is 
not  immutable ;  at  least  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  it  has  been  tending  coiLsiderably 
from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  passed 
London  in  1657,  and  Paris  in  1664.  Thus, 
in  its  present  direction,  it  has  traversed  in 
the  latitude  of  these  places,  nearly  80°  of 
longitude  in  150  years.  But  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  this  chanee  is  not  uniform.  It 
is  even  veiy  unequalin  difierent  parallels. 
In  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the 
declination  of  the  needle  has  hard!  v  varied 
for  140  yean.  In  general,  the  slowness 
of  this  movement  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  it  ia  constantly  progreasiye,  or 
whether  it  must  continue  in  any  particular 
directioD.  The  veiy  accurate  obeerva- 
tioos  hatritually  made  in  aevenl  obaerva- 


toriea  of  En^^land  ai^d  France,  have  ap- 
peared to  indicate,  for  some  years,  a  com- 
mencing retroeradation  towards  the  east; 
but,  even  in  the  years  1790  and  1791,  a 
similar  retrogrudauon  had  been  observed, 
which  did  not,  however,  continue.  The 
very  exact  measures  of  the  inclinadons  or 
dip  of  the  needle,  made  at  different  peri- 
ods, by  Gilpins  and  Cavendish,  at  London, 
have  proved  tliat  this  element  is  also  vari- 
able, though  much  less  so  than  the  decli- 
nation. The  inclination  was,  at  London, 
in  1775,  72°  3^;  in  1805,  70°  21'.  This 
re6u]t  has  been  confirmed  in  France,  by 
the  observations  of  Humboldt.  It  has 
been  also  proved,  and  in  a  still  ^nore 
striking  manner,  by  the  successive  meas- 
ures of  the  inclination  made  by  difierent 
navigators,  between  1751  and  1792,  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  indicate,  during 
this  time,  a  progressive  increase  of  incli- 
nation, amounting  to  5°.  There  is  anoth- 
er line  without  declination,  almost  oppo- 
site to  the  preceding,  which,  beginning  in 
the  great  Soutliem  ocean,  and  running 
constantly  in  a  nonh-westem  direction, 
cuts  the  western  point  of  New  Holland, 
traverses  the  Indian  ocean,  enters  the 
continent  of  Asia  at  cape  Comorin,  and 
thence,  passing  through  Persia  and  West- 
ern Siberia,  ascends  to  Lapland.  This 
line,  however,  divides  near  the  great  arch- 
ipelago of  Asio,  and  gives  rise  to  another 
branch,  which,  running  ahnost  directly 
north  and  south,  passes  this  archipelago, 
crosses  China,  and  runs  into  the  eastern 
part  of  Siberia.  The  two  branches  which 
intersect  this  line  eitlier  experience  no 
change  of  place,  or  move  with  much 
slowness.  The  declination  of  the  needle 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  sensibly 
for  140  yeare  at  New  Holland.  Indica- 
tions of  a. fourth  line  without  declinadon, 
were  observed  by  Cook  in  the  South  sea, 
towards  the  point  of  greatest  inflexion  of 
the  magnetic  equator.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  points  where  the  greatest  declinadon 
of  the  needle  has  been  observed  are  in 
high  latitudes  north  and  south.  The 
.greatest  observed  by  Cook  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  at  60°  40^  of  latitude,  and 
91°  24'  37"  W.  from  Greenwich,  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  the  magnetic 
pole  has  been  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached, much  greater  declinations  have 
been  observed,  amounting,  in  fact,  to 
nearly  90°  W.  If  the  magnetic  pole  had 
been  crossed,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 
would  have  been  turned  to  the  south,  and, 
direcdy  over  the  pole,  its  direction  would 
have  l>eei}  venicat,  and,  of  coune,  it  would 
have  had  no  horizootal  dueetko.    It  qK 
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pean,  therefore,  that  the  harizontai  direc- 
tion will  be  Teiy  weak,  when  the  dip  or 
inclination  is  Kt^eat ;  so  that  a  yenr  slight 
extraneous  influence,  such  as  the  iron  on 
shipboard,  may  render  the  compass  use- 
less. Besides  these  variations,  othere  oc- 
cur daily,  and  others  according  to  the  sea- 
sons. From  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  the 
declination  increases  until  about  three 
o'clock ;  then  it  decreases  until  eight 
P.  M.,  and  remains  unaltered  until  eight 
A.  M.  The  amount  of  these  daily  devia- 
tions is  the  greatest  from  April  to  July, 
when  it  is  from  I3f  to  W  \  in  the  other 
months,  it  is  from  S'  to  IC.  The  di- 
rection of  the  needle  is  said  to  be  aflected 
by  approaching  earthquakes,  or  eruptions 
of  volcanoes.  If  a  needle  stands  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  is  displaced  by 
foreign  power,  it  returns,  when  the  power 
ceases  to  act,  to  its  former  situation  by  a 
series  of  oscillations.  The  time  of  an  os- 
cillation, in  the  case  of  the  same  needle, 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  eartli,  and  serves  as  a  meas- 
ure of  it,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  pendulum  serve  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  degrees  of  gravity.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  found  that  a  needle 
which,  in  Paris,  made  245  oscillations  in 
10  nunutes,  made,  in  Peru,  but  211  in  the 
same  time,  which  would  give  the  propor- 
tion of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  at 
Paris  to  that  in  Peru  nearly  as  135  :  100.* 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Gay- 
Lussac,  an  elevation  of  3532  toises,  about 
22,600  feet,  over  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  a 
balloon),  showed  no  influence  upon  tlic 
magnetic  power.  The  nunil)er  of  tlie  os- 
cillations, and,  of  course,  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  always 
diminishes  in  approaching  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  increases  hi  approaching  the 
luafftietic  pole.  Another  remaritable  and 
evident  manifestation  of  the  influence  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  the  nee- 
dle, is  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  latter ; 
i.  e.  a  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane 
in  northern  regions,  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet ;  in  the  southern  regions,  of 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet;  and  which, 
in  the  region  of  the  magnetic  equator,  is 
0,  but  increases  towards  the  poles.    This 

*  This  result  of  the  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  Rossol  has  been  confinned  by  subsenuent 
observers.  Mr.  Hermann,  in  the  years  1829  and 
1830,  made  no  fewer  than  700  magnetic  observa- 
tions, between  the  meridians  of  Beriin  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. He  crossed  iJie  magnetic  equator  during 
that  period  several  times,  xbe  magnetic  inten- 
sity which  he  observed  in  various  points  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  observed  by  M.  Humboldt 
u  the  same  placet. 


phenomenon,  also,  is  subject  to  dilBferences, 
because  the  magnetio  equator  of  the  earth 
cuts  the  teirestriai  equator,  and  winds 
through  it  in  a  serpentine  line,  in  which  it 
reaches  twice  on  each  side  its  maximum 
of  distance  from  die  earth's  equator,  which 
is  nowhere  more  than  14^  10*.  The  incli- 
nation, in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  tlie 
earth,  is  the  strongest  between  70°  and  80° 
latitude.  Under  74°  47',  where  Parry 
(q.  V.)  remained  during  the  winter,  the 
inclination  amounted  to  88°  43^  45".  The 
cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is,  as  yet, 
unexplained.  That  there  are  great  mag- 
nets in  the  earth,  which  move  periodically ; 
or  (according  to  •professor  Steiuhauser) 
that  an  interior  planet  (Minerva)  revolves 
round  tlie  centre  of  the  earth  once  in  440 
years,  and  thus  produces  tlie  magnetic 
phenomena  on  the  surface;  or  that  (aa^ 
Sander  8uj)poses)  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  magnetic  planet  on  the  other  side  of 
Herschel,  completing  a  revolution  only 
once  in  1720  years,  may  be  matter  of 
interesting  speculation,  but  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  any  thing  more.  If  we  ob- 
serve single  magnets,  we  find  that  their 
effect  of  attraction  or  repulsion  only  takes 
place  at  small  distances,  and  diminishes  in 
a  proportion  between  the  square  and  the 
cube  of  the  distance.  The  form  of  mag- 
nets, their  size,  and  other  circumstances, 
cause  differences  in  tliis  respect  Two 
magnets  attract  each  other  most  powerfiii- 
ly  by  the  opposite  poles.  Next  in  de- 
gree is  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for 
soft,  pure  iron;  cast-iron,  steel  and  iron 
ores  are  not  attracted  so  strongly;  solu- 
tions of  iron  in  acids,  still  less ;  iron  com- 
pletely oxydated,  or  iron-rust,  is  not  at- 
tracted at  all ;  neither  is  red-hot  u-on. 
The  power  of  the  magnet  is  greatiy  di- 
minished by  heating  it:  a  white  heat  de- 
stroys the  power  entirely.  When  i)ounded 
to  powder,  magnets  olst)  lo«e  their  virtue ; 
but  if  a  magnet,  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  is 
cut  perpendicularly  through  its  axis,  in 
several  pieces,  each  one  of  the  pieces  ac- 
quires a  south  pole  and  a  north  pole,  but 
both  of  less  power  tiian  those  of  the  entire 
magnet.  Bodies  not  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic influence  have  no  effect  when  inter-> 
posed  between  a  magnet  and  iron ;  but  if 
a  sheet  of  iron  is  phiced  between*  two 
magnets,  so  that  its  two  surfaces  are  turned 
towards  the  magnets,  the  strength  of  the 
latter  is  much  weakened.  If  the  sheet, 
however,  is  so  placed  between  the  mag- 
nets, that  the  two  edges  are  turned  towards 
them,  the  efiectof  the  magnets,  in  attract- 
ing each  other,  is  increased.  Exhaustion 
of  the  aur  from  the  place  occupied  by  the 
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magnet  does  not  afiect  its  virtue.  The 
fltrength  of  a  small  magnet  is  greater,  in 
proportion,  than  that  of  a  large  one.  Mag- 
nets weighing  only  a  few  grains  will 
sometimes  support  more  than  60  times 
their  owi^  weight ;  but  magnets  weighing 
over  2  pounds  rarely  support  more  than 
10  times  their  weight  It  the  weight  con- 
sists merely  of  iron,  the  maenet  will  sus- 
tain more  than  if  other  weights  are  attach- 
ed to  the  iron :  so,  also,  a  magnet  will  lift 
a  heavier  piece  of  iron,  if  ibis  lies  on  iron, 
than  if  it  lies  on  wood,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  rery  remarkable,  that  the  po;ver  of  a 
magnet  can  be  augmented,  by  malcin^ 
continual  additions  to  the  weight  which  it 
supports ;  but,  if  the  magnet  has  no  op- 
portunity to  exercise  its  strength  on  iron, 
it  becomes,  by  degrees,  weaker.  It  is  also 
favorable  to  the  power  of  a  ma^ct,  to 
keep  it  in  such  a  situation  that  its  north 
pole  is  uppermost,  or  turned  to'vards  the 
north  in  the  meridian.  But  the  means 
for  giving  a  magnet  the  greatest  efiect  are 
to  arm  it  The  carmaturt  of  a  magnet 
concentrates  the  power  of  both  poles 
(which  otherwise  disperse  their  power 
over  a  large  sur&ce)  in  two  points,  to  both 
of  which  a  piece  of  iron  is  applied  at  the 
same  time.  A  natural  magnet,  for  this 
purpose,  is  made  smooth  at  its  poles,  and 
two  broad  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  applied 
to  the  magnet,  so  as  to  project  on  one 
aide.  The  two  pieces  of  iron  having  be- 
come themselves  magnetic  by  their  con- 
tact with  the  body,  and  having  thus  their 
contiguous  extremities  impregnated  witli 
opposite  magnetic. powers,  a  piece  of  iron 
applied  so  as  to  touch  them  both,  will  \y& 
strongly  attracted,  and  tliereby  the  sus- 
pendmff  power  very  considerably  increas- 
ed. The  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held 
&8t  upon  the  magnet  by  means  of  a  brass 
or  silver  box.  A  piece  of  iron  called  a 
UflcTj  and  furnished  ^vith  a  ring  and  a 
hook,  or  a  scale,  for  canying  a  weight, 
being  applied  to  the  magnet,  furnishes 
means  of  determining  its  power.  Ardficial 
magnets  may  be  armed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  eflTect  of  arming  a  magnet  is 
very  great :  one  which  would  support 
only  one  grain  in  its  unaided  state,  hatf 
thus  been  made  to  support  760  grains. — 
Magnetic  power  may  be  communicated 
firom  a  magnet  to  another  body  capable 
of  receiving  the  ma^etic  power,  by  mere 
touching.  Every  piece  of  iron  attracted 
by  a  magnet  becomes,  to  a  degree,  mag- 
netic, but  ceases  to  be  so  if  it  is  removea 
from  the  sphere  of  acdon  of  the  magnet 
Iron,  however,  mavbe  rendered  perma- 
nendy  magnetic,  either  by  communicating 


to  it  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  earth,  or 
by  the  aid  of  proper  magnets  (natural  or 
artificial).  The  first  effect  takes  place  on 
iron  (particularly  bars  of  sofl  iron),  placed 
for  some  time  in  the  magnetic  line.  All 
that  is  required  is,  that  the  non  does  not 
deviate  at  too  great  an  angle  from  the 
line:  hence  iron  bars,  which  hang  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  horizontally  (as  iron 
balance-beams)  grow  magnetic ;  also  iron 
bars  which,  in  regions  distant  from  the 
magnetic  equator,  are  placed  perpendicu- 
larly. In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
upper  end  becomes  the  south  pole,  the 
lower  end  the  north  pole ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  contrary  takes  place. 
The  communication  of  magiietic  virtue  in 
this  way  is  promoted"  by  giving  to  the  iron 
bars  a  tremulous  motion  by  hammering  or 
boring:  under  such  circumstances,  even 
hard  iron  may  become  magnetic.  Red- 
hot  iron,  growing  cold  in  this  position,  ' 
also  becomes  magnetic.  Tongs  and  fire- 
forivS,  by  being  often  heated,  and  set  to 
cool  again  in  a  posture  nearly  erect,  have 
gained  this  magnetic  property.  The  other 
way  of  communicating  magnetic  power, 
by  rubbing  iron  with  a  magnet,  is  the 
most  common  and  most  effectual.  Hard 
iron  receives  magnetism  in  this  way 
with  more  difficulty  than  soft  iron,  but  r^ 
tains  it  longer.  Steel,  sufficienUy  hard, 
may  be  rendered  permanently  magnetic, 
while  soft  iron  can  never  be  made  so. 
Take  a  steel  bar,  eight  inches  long,  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick;. put  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  in 
the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  draw  it  to  one 
end ;  return,  without  touching  die  bar,  to 
the  point  where  you  began,  and  draw 
again  down  to  die  end.  Do  this  from  10 
to  20  times.  This  part  of  tlie  bar  is  now 
the  south  pole ;  the  other  end,  the  north 
pole.  The  artificial  magnet  is  strength- 
ened, if  the  other  half  of  it  is  rubbed  in 
die  same  way  with  the  south  pole  of  the 
original  magnet  This  process  is  called 
the  single  stroke  Another  way,  called  the 
doxMe  stroke,  is  to  put  both  the  poles  of 
a  magnet  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  to 
draw  the  magnet,  without  changing  the 
direction  of  the  poles,  several  times  from 
one  end  of  the  bar  to, the  other,  taking 
away  the  magnet  finally  at  the  middle  of 
the  oaf.  A  third  way  is  that  of  the  dnM- 
lar  stroke.  Four  steel  bars  are  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  square,  upon  which  the  op- 
posite poles  of  two  magnets  are  drawn 
round  several  times.  A  magnet  is  in  no 
degree  weakened  by  communicating  its 
power  to  iron  or  steel,  but  "no  magnet  can 
^ve  more  Btrength  than  it  poeseflsea;  yet. 
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if  a  steel  bar  is  rubbed  with  serenil-  mag- 
nets united,  it  receives  more  power  than 
belongs  to  each  single  magnet  Thus, 
by  the  connexion  of  many  magnets,  arti- 
ficial  magnets  of  very  great  power  maybe 
obtained.  By  these  methods,  masses  of 
uron-dust  and  oil  may  be  rendered  mag- 
netic. The  following  way  of  making 
strong  magnets,  by  percussion,  was  invent- 
ed by  captain  Scoresby,  and  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1823. 
He  observes — "The  strong  magnetizing 
effects  of  percussion  on  soft  steel  induced 
me  to  apply  this  property  to  the  formation 
of  magnets.  For  this  purpose,  I  procured 
two  bars  of  soft  steel,  30  inches  long  and 
an  inch  brood ;  also  six  other  bars  of  soft 
steel,  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  a  lar^  bar  of  soft  iron.  The  large 
steel  and  m>n  bars  were  not,  however, 
absolutely  necessary,  as  common  pokers 
answer  the  purpose  veiy  well ;  but  I  was 
desirous  to  accelerate  the  process  by  the 
use  of  substances  capable  of  aiding  the 
developement  of  the  niaguetical  properties 
in  steel.  The  large  iron  bar  was  first 
hammered  in  a  vertical  position;  it  was 
then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  acquired 
south  pole  towards  the  south ;  and,  ui)on 
this  end  of  it,  the  large  steel  bars  were 
lasted  while  they  were  hammered ;  they 
were  also  hammered  upon  each  other. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  large  steel 
bars,  each  of  the  small  steel  bars,  held  also 
vertically,  was  hammered  in  succession ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  tliey  had  all  ac- 
quired considerable  lifling  powers.  Two 
of  the  smaller  bars,  connecled  by  two 
short  pieces  of  soft  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  were  now  rubbed  with  the 
other  four  bans  in  the  manner  of  Canton. 
[This  manner  is,  to  take  two  of  the  four 
bars,  and  place  them  together  so  as  to 
make  a  double  bar  in  thickness,  the  north 
pole  of  one  even  with  the  south  pole  of 
the  othen  the  remaining  two  being  put  to 
these,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  south  poles  together.  Sepa- 
rate the  north  pole  from  the  south  pole  at 
one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place  the  bars 
perpendicularly,  with  tliat  end  downwards, 
t)n  the  middle  of  one  of  the  parallel  bars, 
the  two  north  poles  towards  the  south,  and 
the  two  south  poles  towards  its  north  end. 
slide  them  backward  and  forward  three  or 
four  times  the  whole  length  of  the  bar, 
and,  removing  them  ftt)m  the  middle  of 
this,  place  them  on  the  mkldle  of  the  other 
bar,  as  before  directed,  and  go  over  that  in 
the  same  manner ;  then  turn  bodi  the 
bars  the  other  side  upwards,  and  repeat 
the  former  operation.    This  being  done, 


the  two  ban  that  have  been  thus  created, 
are  ta  change  places  with  two  of  the 
touching  bars  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  and  so  with  the  <two 
other  touching  bars.]  These  were  then 
changed  for  two  others,  and  these  again 
for  the  last  two.  After  treating  each  pair 
of  bars  in  this  way  a  number  of  times,  and 
changing  them  whenever  the  manipula- 
tions had  been  continued  for  about  a  min- 
ute, the  whole  of  the  bare  were  at  length 
found  to  be  magnetized  to  saturation,  each 
pair  readily  lifting  above  eight  ounces. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  I  took  par- 
ticular care  that  no  magnetic  substance 
was  used  in  the  process.  Ail  the  bars 
were  freed  of  magnetism  before  the  ex- 
periment, so  that  none  of  them,  not  even 
the  largest,  produced  a  deviation  of  five 
degrees  on  the  compass  at  three  inches 
distance.  Any  bars  which  had  been 
strongly  ma^nedzed,  and  had  had  their 
magnetism  destroyed  or  neutralized  (ei- 
ther by  hammering,  heating,  or  by  the 
simultaneous  contact  of  the  two  poles  of 
another  magnet  placed  transversely),  I 
always  found  had  a  much  greater  &cility 
for  receiving  polarity  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  before,  than  the  contrary.  Hence 
it  generally  happened  that  one  blow,  with 
the  original  north  end  downwards,  pro- 
duced as  much  effect  as  two  or  three 
blows  did  with  the  original  south  end 
downward."  The  correspondence  bi,— 
tween  magnetism  and  electiicity,  in  many 
of  their  phenomena,  which  has  been  long 
observed,  has  led  philosophers  to  refer 
both  to  a  common  principle.  (See  the 
article  EUciro-Magnetism,)  In  Schu- 
macher's ^5/r<wiomwcAe  JVachrichten  (Oc- 
tober, 1828),  Haiisteen  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  publish  a  chart,  containing 
several  thousand  magnetical  observations, 
"  obtained  from  the  English  admiralty,  and 
comprising  those  collected  by  Parry,  Sa- 
bine, Lfttke,  Wrangel,  Franklin,  &C.,  and 
that  he  only  waitwi  till  he  had  himself 
visited  Siberia  to  make  observadons  there. 
Magnetic  Needle  is  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and  sustained  on  a  pivot 
or  centre,  on  which,  playing  at  libeity,  it 
directs  itself  to  certain  pomts  in  or  un- 
der the  horizon.  (See  Magndj  and  Comr- 
pass,) 

Maonetism,  AmiCAL.  This  name  was 
given  by  Meemer,  in  the  latter  part  of 
Sie  eighteenth  centuiy,  to  certain  phe- 
nomena (not  yet  explained  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner)  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  one  man  upon  another.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  term  was  a  fancied  analogy 
between  the  acdon  of  the  mineral  magnet 
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tnd  that  of  the  aoimal  energy,  or  vis  wttEf 
lo  which  them  effectB  were  attributed. 
ExperioDce  has  showa  the  analogy  to 
be  unfounded.  The  principal  means 
used  to  produce  the'  effects  of  anunal 
magnetism,  are  such  as  touching  and 
stroidng  with  the  hands,  according  to  rule 
{numiptdation),  breathing  on  a  peison,  fix- 
ing the  eyes  upon  him,  &c. ;  the  magnet- 
ized p<rrBon  must  always  be  of  a  weaker 
constitution,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  difierent 
tex^  fix>m  the  magnetizer ;  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  believe  witliout  doubting.  The 
phenomena  themselves  consist  partly  in 
bodily  sensations  (lor  instance,  chilliness, 
heaviness,  flying  pains,  oppressions,  &c.), 
pardy  in  a  diuiiuisbed  activiQr  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  partly  in  fainting,  convul- 
Pions,  sleep,  with  lively  dreams  (magnedc 
sleep),  in  which  the  magnetized  person 
is  transported  to  higher  spheres,  observes 
the  internal  organization  of  his  own  body, 
prophesic^  gives  medical  prescriptions, 
receives  inspired  views  of  heaven,  hell, 
puigatory,  o^^  reads  sealed  letters  laid 
on  his  stomach,  and,  when  awakened,  is 
totally  unconscious  of  what  he  has  expe- 
rienced. At  the  ^me  time,  the  soul  be- 
comes so  elevated  and  refined,  that  the 
magnetized  individual  has  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  presence  of  the  impure, 
and  falls  into  fits  at  the  approach  ot  dis- 
believers in  animal  magnetism,  and  of  all 
who  investigate  it  by  the  rules  of  ordinaiy 
reason.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
skeptics  at  a  distance,  when  it  is  desired  to 
witness  the  highest  phenomena.  The 
magnetized  person  shows  a  remarkable 
connexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  the 
magnetizer,  tasting  what  he  eats,  smelling 
what  he  holds  l^fore  his  npse,  and  no 
one  else  can  bring  him  back  from  the 
magnetic  state.  In  the  sequel  we  shall 
give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  phenomena^ 
as  stated  by  Klugc,  who  appears,  in  his 
Attempt  at  an  Exhibition  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism (in  German),  to  have  given  the 
fullest  account  of  them.  A  scientific  in- 
vesti^tion  of  the  influence  which  we  are 
considering  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
views  entertained  of  it  by  its  adherents, 
for  they  maintain  that  mere  reason  can- 
not approach,  nor  conceive  this  great 
myst^;  it  can  be  righdy  apprehended 
only  by  a  believer.  8mce  the  Uow  which 
ma^etism  received  in  1821,*  the  number 
of  Its  adherents  has  been  gready  dimin- 
ished, and  its  pretensions  have  been  much 
checked.    The  whole  of  its  effects  seem 

*  A.  votary  having  become  cncctnte  by  a  cele- 
brated pracUtioner. 
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to  be  ascribable  to  a  heated  imagiziationv 
to  an  excitement,  half  spiritual,  half  sen- 
mulf  and  to  a  mbrbid  sensitiveneflB.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  originated  thus:  Anthony 
Mesmer  (q.  v.),  in  1772,  attempted  ciireB 
with  the  mineral  magnet,  and  excited  some 
sensation  in  Vienna,  but  at  length  de- 
cUred,  that  not  the  magnet,  but  a  mys- . 
teriouB  power  in  his  own  person  caused 
the  effects  ascribed  to  the  magnet,  and  that 
this  power  was  related  not  only  to  the 
magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attraction  dis- 
peised  throughout  the  univeise.  But  a 
fraud  which  he  attempted  f  the  pretended 
restoration  of  sight  to  a  girl)  having  been 
discovered,  he  proceeded,  in.  1778,  to  Paris. 
The  attention  which  he  attracted  there^ 
and  the  final  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  academv  on  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  Mumerism,  we  shall  speak  of 
under  Mesmer,  The  great  supportera  of 
animal  magnetism  have  recently  been  Ki- 
eser,  in  Jena,  and  Wolfart,  in  Berlin ;  the 
former  explains  the  phenomena  by  the 
striking,  difference  between  life  by  ^y 
and  li^  by  night,  both  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  the  latter  adopts  the 
mystical  jargon  of  Mesmer.  (See  •A*- 
chivea  of  Animal  Magnetism^  by  Kieser, 
Nasse,  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  pub- 
hshed  since  1817,  in  numbers,  and  since 
1825,  under  the  tide  Sptinx^  or  JVet^  At' 
chives  of  Jhwmak  Magndism;  and  Wol- 
fiut's  Annals  of  Animal  Magnetism  (Le- 
bens^agneHsmus)t  10  numbers,  1818  et 
seq.)  In  1820,  the  Prussian  ffovemment 
caused  a  prize  to  be  offered  for  the  best 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn.  Among  the  nume- 
rous works  which  treat  of  it,  are  Deleuze's 
Histoire  crUiqut  du  Magnitisme  Andnal 
(Paris,  1813) ;  Jos.  Ennemoser's  Der  Mag' 
netismus  metner  Geschichtlichen  Enhnekt- 
lung  txm  aUUn  2kiten  vnd  bei  alien  VSl" 
kern  (Leipsic,  1819),  in  the  spirit  of  Mes- 
mer and  Wolfart;  J.  C.  L.  Ziermann's 
GeschiiMv^  DarsteUwng  des  Tkierisehen 
MagneHsmus  als  HeUmiaePs  (Berlin,  1824), 
less  prejudiced;  Del  MagneHsmo  Amr 
nude,  by  Basevi  (Florence,  •  826).— We 
now  proceed  to  an  outhne  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism,  as  described 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Kluge,  mentioned 
above.  The  phenomena,  in  the  case  of 
the  magnetizer  and  the  ma^etized,  are 
as  follows: — 1.  Tlie  magnehzer.  He  is, 
generally,  capable  of  producing  a  positive 
effect  only  so  fer  as  he  possesses  a  higher 
degree  of  energy  and  vital  power  than  the 
person  magnetized.  The  man  generally 
effects  more  thatk  the  woman.  If  the 
magnetizer  is  the  weaker  perwn,  thcra 
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either  takes  pkce  no  app«ireiit  efiect,  or 
the  effects  are  inverted,  viz.  the  poeitive 
efiects  are  apparent  in  him,  and  the  nega- 
tive in  the  person  magnetized.  If  &ie 
magnetizer  undertakes  the  manipulation 
of  a  susceptible  subject,  he  always  feels 
a  glow,  and  the  sensation  of  a  gentle 
flow  from  his  palm,  and  particularly  from 
the  points  of  his  fingers.  If  he  covers  his 
hands  with  silk  gloves,  or  other  electric 
bodies,  he  has  not  this  latter  feeling,  and 
his  operation  is  fruitless;  but  linen  or 
leather  gloves  do  not  prevent  the  effect 
Afler  a  successful  operation,  the  magnet- 
izer feels  a  general  unpleasantness,  a 
weakness  in  the  digestive  system,  and,  in 
general,  a  loss  of  power,  in  proportion  to 
the  susceptibility  of  the  magnetized  sub- 
ject, and  the  duration  or  frequency  of  the 
operation.  If  the  magnetizer,  during  the 
operation,  is  isolated  with  the  magnetized 
subject  by  electrical  bodies,  his  loss  of 
power  is  less,  but  the  effects  which  h6 
produces  are  stronger. — 2.  Phenomena  in 
the  Person  magnetized.  The  phenomena 
produced  in  the  subject  by  a  positive.ope- 
ration,  are  of  a  double  kind  ;  either  they 
have  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  are  then  not  periodical,  but  last 
during  the  whole  cure,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  effects 
of  magnetism;  or  they  have  reference 
only  to  particular  activities  of  tl^e  organi- 
zation. Of  the  former  sort  are,  1.  a  sen- 
era!  awakening  and  strengthening  of  the 
vital  powers  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out considerable  excitement,  as  well  in 
the  systems  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
the  vascular  and  digestive  system,  as  the 
organs  of  secretion ;  2.  «  mild  excite- 
ment over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
by  which  every  irregularity  and  local  re- 
action is  neutralized  and  die  equilibrium 
restored ;  3.  a  withdrawing  of  the  height- 
ened vital  power  from  the  suffering  organs 
to  others ;  4.  a  diminution  or  total  sup- 
pression of  the  excitement  producing  the 
morbid  activitj'  of  the  nerves.  The  mag- 
netizer not  only  should  have  a  strong- 
er body  than  the  person  magnetized, 
but  also  a  f*rfectly  healthy  one.  He 
must  have  attained  the  maturity  of  his 
bodily  powera,but  must  still  be  within  the 
age  of  active  life ;  the  mind,  too,  must  be 
sound  and  strong,  in  order  to  master  the 
affections  and  passions,  to  have  a  living 
faith  and  a  firm  wUl,  and  thus  to  attain 
perfect  control  over  this  means  of  cure,  as 
also  over  the  patient  The  phenomena 
'of  animal  magnetism  have  been  divided 
into  six  degrees.  Those  of  the  first  de- 
gree are  generally  the  following :  first,  the 


feeling  of  ^  strong  current  from  the  head 
to  the  extremities,  afler  which,  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  follows,  easily  observable 
by  the  thermometer,  greater  redness  of 
the  skin,  with  increaised  perspiration,  and 
a  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort  throughout 
the  whole  body.  In  the  second  degree, 
the  warmth  increases,  and  appears  to  the 
patient  to  difiiise  itself  fit)m  the  stomach, 
as  if  from  a  central  point,  over  the  whole 
body.  The  pulse  becomes  generally  I'ull- 
er  and  stronger,  and  the  breathing  easier 
and  deeper.  The  patient  feels  a  heavi- 
ness hi  the  eyelids,  and  an  irresistible  desire 
to  close  tiiem.  If  he  does  close  them,  they 
seem  to  him  cemented  by  the  strongest 
power,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
magnetic  effects,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  opien  them.  All  tiie  other  senses,  how- 
ever, remain  active,  and  their  activity  is 
often  heightened.  The  patient  knows, 
therefore,  every  tiling  which  is  done  about 
him,  though  he  is  not  always  capable  of 
8])eaking.  At  the  close  of  the  magnetic 
operation,  he  opens  his  eyes  by  himself, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  magnetizer, 
and  feels  generally  strengthened  and  well. 
After  tills,  the  patient  observes,  sometimes, 
a  shining  appearance  before  his  eyes, 
similar  to  repeated  Hghtning,  a  pricking 
in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes  alter- 
nately, a  heaviness  and  coldness  in  the 
extremities,  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  violent 
shuddering,  wish  to  cough,  &c.  The 
particular  signs  often  accompanying  the 
third  degree,  are,  especially,  swoons,  con- 
vulsive tremblings,  real  convulsions,  cata- 
leptic and  even  apoplectic  fits.  This  state 
generally  ^egins  with  all  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  drowsiness.  Repeated  yawn- 
ing, stretching,  heaviness  of  the  eyelids, 
announce  it  A  deep  sigh  generally  fol- 
lovra,  after  which  the  eyes  close  entirely, 
and  a  state  begins  similar  to  sleep,  m 
which  the  patient  seems  to  be  deprived  of 
all  sensation  and  consciousness.  In  the 
fourth  degree,  the  patient  awakens,  not 
from  his  sleep,  but  within  himself,  and 
regains  his  consciousness ;  he  knows  him- 
seDT  again,  yet  in  a  changed  relation  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  exter- 
nal senses  are  either  closed  entirely,  or 
tiieir  character  is  changed,  and  the  uiter- 
nal  sense  only  remains  the  same.  The 
somnambulist  (as  he  is  called  in  this  state]^ 
entirely  awakened  within  himselj^  dis- 
tinffuishes  with  his  eyes  nothing  but  light 
and  darkness,  and  not  always  even  these, 
although,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
eyelids  are  open.  The  ball  of  the  eve  is 
eitiier  drawn  up  convulsively  or  stifi^  the 
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pupil  widened  and  without  sensation. 
Next,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  metamor- 
phosed into  that  of  seeing,  so  that  the 
eomnambuliet  can  distuiguish  by  it,  not 
on]v  the  outlines  of  things,  but  also  colors, 
with  perfect  precision.  The  region  of 
the  stomach  becomes  the  central  point  of 
all  sensation,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this 
region  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  supplied. 
The  somnambulist,  therefore,  can  ascer- 
^  tain  the  time  perfectly  well  by  a  watch, 
'  elosely  held  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
By  repeated  exercise,  the  patient  obtains 
this  &culty  in  a  higher  degree,  and  what 
originally  appeared  to  him  indistinct  be- 
comes very  clear.  Persons  appear  to 
him  more  distinct  than  inanimate  subjects. 
Hearing  is  likewise  perfonued  in  this 
state  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  sometimes  so 
acute  as  to  distinguitsli  the  difierdiit  in- 
gredients of  compound  scents.  Objects 
which  die  i)en$on  does  not  regiu^  in  a 
healthy  and  natural  state,  have  often  veiy 
sensible,  and  even  dangerous  effects  on 
him  when  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
The  vicinity  of  a  living  beiug,  whom  the 
padent  perceives  at  a  ojstancu  of  10  to  15 
paces,  is  generally  very  disagreeable  to 
him.  If  persons  whom  he  dislikes  touch 
him,  paleness  and  coldness  occur  in  the 
parts  touched,  and  convulsions  are  gen- 
erally the  consequence.  Among  inani- 
mate subjects,  metals  have  the  luost  un- 
pleasant effect.  To  the  magnet  tlie  som- 
nambulist is  still  more  sensitive  than  to- 
wards other  metals.  Of  everj'  tiling 
which  has  occurred  to  the  patient  during 
this  period,  what  he  has  perceived,  thought, 
suid  or  done,  he  has,  when  awaking,  either 
no  recollection  or  a  very  faint  one ;  but  if 
he  is  brought  again  into  this  state,  li(^  recol- 
lects every  thing  very  well.  In  the  fitlh  de- 
gree, the  patient  atttiins,  by  his  heightened 
consciousness  and  tiie  incre;iscd  strength 
of  his  general  feelings,  to  that  internal 
self-contemplation  by  which  he  is  able  to 
investigate  even  the  minutest  parts  of  his 
bodily  structure.  By  virtue  or  diis  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  his  internal  frame,  the 
dairvoyanty  as  he  is  called  in  this  state, 
not  only  determines  verj'  distincdy  the 
seat  and  quahty  of  Ids  disease,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  instinct  developcs  itself  in 
him,  which  makes  him  understand  the 
means  necessary  for  his  cure.  Besides 
mentioning  the  remedies,  the  clairvoyant 
also  indicates  the  kind  of  magnetizing 
necessary,  and  thus  directs  his  own  cure. 
This  deep  insight  is  not  limited  to  the 
dairvo^gnVi  self,  but  extends  to  penons 
brought  into  magnetic  relations  with  him^ 


whose  sensatioiu  are  alwajTS  communi- 
cated to  hiuL  Between  the  magnetizer 
and  the  dairvoyanlt  this  sympathy  is  the 
Bnx)ngest  and  most  remarkable.  Very 
oflen  the  feelipg  of  disease  in  the  magnet- 
izer is  not  only  communicated  to  tlie  pa- 
tient, but  the  disease  itself  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  continued  after  the  patient  was 
awakened.  Affections  of  the  soul  also 
pass  from  the  magnetizer  to  the  dainwy- 
ant.  Sometimes  this  sympathy  reaches 
such  a  height,  that  it  remains  even  when 
the  parties  are  distant  from  each  other. 
This  magnetic  sympathy  mav  be  still  more 
heightened,  and  then  the  dainfoyant  has 
a  clear  msight  into  the  internal  physical 
state  of  persons  in  a  magnetic  connexion 
widi  him,  just  as  he  hasof  his  own ;  can  de- 
termine theu-  disease,  its  course  and  future 
phenomena,  and  prescribe  the  nieaus  of 
cure  accordingly.  He  insists  that  he  per- 
ceives the  diseased  state  of  oUiers  pre- 
cisely as  his  own  by  the  stomach.  His 
language  becomes  more  elevated  than  or- 
dinary, and  is  marked  by  fire,  spirit,  pre- 
cision. His  perception  is  livelier  and 
stronger,  his  thinking  freer,  deeper,  his 
judgment  quicker  and  more  })enetrating. 
He  not  only  perceives  the  present,  and  die 
influence  of  external  relations,  much  more 
distinctly  than  before,  but  penetrates  also 
into  the  most  distant  {)eriod  of  past  time,  by 
way  of  memory.  There  is  an  obvious  in- 
clination of  patients  for  each  other,  if  they 
are  treated  by  die  same  magnetizer,  and 
particularly  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism at  the  same  time.  The  pa- 
tient who  has  attained  internal  clearness 
by  the  fifth  degree,  penetrates,  in  the  sixth 
degree,  the  darkness  of  external  tilings, 
and  attains  a  higher  view  of  the  whole 
of  nature.  With  uncommon  clearness  he 
often  distinguishes  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
what  is  distant  and  unkno^vn  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  events  of  coming  time.  If 
the  patient  is  asked  how  he  knows  all  this, 
he  generally  answeis,  that  it  is  as  if  he 
were  told  of  it  by  some  other  person,  or 
that  he  feels  it  through  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  He  is  always  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  thus  acquires.  In 
respect  to  the  choice  of  proper  remedies, 
die  clairvoyant  is  less  limited  than  before. 
In  the  former  degree,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  him  into  connexion  with  another  per- 
son, by  intermediate  bodies ;  but,  in  this 
degree,  he  can  be  in  this  relation  with  any 
di^nt  person,  if  he  knows  him,  or  feels  a 
lively  interest  for  him,  or  even  if  the  mag- 
netizer, or  an^  other  person  brought  uito 
connexion  with  the  dairvoyant  by  actual 
touch,   knows  the  distant  penon,  ttod 
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thiokB  intendy  of  hini.  The  view  of  the 
eUdrvovant  eztends  even  into  the  future 
coDdiDon  of  othere.  In  this  degree,  he 
attuDS  to  a  higher,  fuller  life  than  he  had 
before.  The  body  seems  to  be  intimately 
amalgamated  with  the  mind,  to  be  blend- 
ed into  the  most  harmonious  union  with 
it  The  individual  is  removed  from  every 
thing  coarse  and  sensual,  and.  placed  in  a 
state  of  serene  and  elevated  self-contem- 
Illation.  The  feeling  of  the  greatest  bodi- 
ly comfi>rt  and  puritv  of  soul  produces  a 
serene  peace  within  him,  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  nobler  expression  of  the  whole 
body.  In  this  state,  which,  according  to 
the  dcttrvoyantSj  borders  on  heavenly  fe- 
licity, they  are  incapable  of  impurity,  and 
even  the  guilty  obtains  the  feeling  of  vir- 
tue.-^ucn  are  the  wonders  of^  animal 
magnetism,  of  which  our  readers  may  be- 
lieve much  or  litde.  The  attention  Which 
the  subject  has  attracted  in  Europe  is  our 
excuse  for  the  length  of  this  article.  The 
footing  which  it  has  gained,  and  the 
efl^cts  which  it  has  produced,  exemplify, 
strikingly,  the  power  of  imagination.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  describe 
all  the  various  manipulations  and  other  ope- 
rations by  which  the  patient  is  placed  in  the 
magnetic  state ;  for  infonnation  respectiug 
these,  see  Kluge's  work,  already  cited. 
Magnificat.    The  words  which  Maiy 

E^unced  when  she  visited  Elizabeth 
lined  in  chap.  L  of  Luke,  46 — 55),. 
,  in  the  Vulgate,  Magnificai  anima 
mea  dominum  (My  soul  dotn  magnify  the 
Lord).  Hence-  the  whole  of  her  tlianks- 
giving,  on  this  occasion,  has  been  called 
die  magnificat.  The  present  usage  of  the 
Roman  Uatholic  church  is,  to  chant  or 
pronounce  the  magnyicat  every  day,  at 
▼espers.  It  has  often  been  set  to  music, 
and  forms  part  of  the  musical  cyclus  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  vnagnyicai  is 
also  oflen  used  in  Protestant  church  music, 
on  the  European  continent 

Maonificence  (higlmtssy  emmmct) ; 
a  tide  applied  to  the  rectors  and  chancel- 
lors of  the  German  universides,  and  to  the 
bui^masters  of  free  cities.  A  prince 
who  takes  the  office  of  a  rector  is  styled 
nus, 
AToNiFTifro  Glass.  (See  Mcroscopt,) 
Maonisa,  or  MAmKA  (anciendy  Mof- 
neiia  ad  Sipt/lum)^  a  town  of  Natoha, 
near  the  Saranat ;  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Smyr- 
na;  Ion.  ST  IS' E. ;  lat  38^  44' N.  The 
streets  are  vnde,  the  mosques  painted 
white,  and  the  houses  better  than  m  most 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  Natolia.  It  is 
attuated  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  mount 
Slpyhifl,  whose  top  is  always  covered  with 


8DOW.  It  18  celebrated  in  histoiy  by  tb» 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Andochus  the 
Great  Under  John  Duces,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the'  Greek  empire.  The 
greatest  ornament  of  the  ancient  town 
was  a  temple  of  Diana,  called  *2>uc»- 
phryeney  or  the  fFkUe-browed,  The  envi- 
rons were  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  loadstone,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed the  word  magnd  is  derived  from  it 

Maghitude,  Apparent.  If  straight 
lines  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  a 
visible  object  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  angle  foniied  by  them  is  call- 
ed the  visual  angle  or  the  apparent  magm- 
tude  of  the  object  This  angle  varies  with 
the  different  distances  of  objects,  being 
larger  when  they  are  near,  and  smaller 
when  they  are  remote.  Hence  our  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  any  object,  depends 
not  only  upon  its  true  dimensions,  but 
also  upon  the  angle  under  which  we  view 
it ;  and  objects  of  very  different  dimen- 
sions will  appear  of  equal  magnitudes,  if 
the  visual  angles  under  which  they  are 
seen  are  equal.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
sun  and  moon,  though  tlieir  diameters  are 
vasdy  different,  each  subtend  an  angle  of 
about  a  degree.  Besides,  numerous  prej  u- 
dices  and  optical  illusions,  which  we  can 
never  overcome,  modify  our  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  objects.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  such  involuntary 
deception,  is  that  which  every  one  has 
experienced  in  looking  at  the  moon: 
when  it  has  just  risen,  it  appears  larger 
than  when  it  has  reached  the  zenith.  In 
the  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  at  a 
greater  distance  from  us  than  in  tiie  ze- 
nidi,  because  in  the  former  case  there  are 
intervening  objects  with  which  we  can 
compare  it,  but  in  the  latter  no  such  ob- 
jects occur.  If  the  moon  is  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  or  an  open  tube,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  intervening  objects,  it 
will  appear  of  equal  magnitude  in  both 
cases,  and  the  whole  illusion  will  imme- 
diately vanish. 

Magnolia.  The  seven  North  Ameri- 
can magnolias  are  the  pride  of  our  forests, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers 
and  foliage.  Their  leaves  are  alternate, 
petiolate,  and,  In  one  species,  evergreen ; 
and  their  flowers  are  lai^  white  or  yel- 
lowish, solitary  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and,  in  some  species,  very  fra- 
grant ;  the  leaves  and  wood  are  also  more 
or  less  aromatic  They  are  not  extensive- 
ly diflused,  and,  two  species  excepted,  ara 
chiefly  conflned  to  the  tract  of  country 
about  the  AUeghanies,  especially  towards 
then:  south-western  extremity.    They  are 
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in  mat  request  in  the  European  giudena, 
as  mj  are  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 
Thdr  wood  in  ^neral  is  soft,  spongy,  and 
^  no  jreat  utihty.  The  M.  fripetala^  or 
tanbreua  (ree,  so  called  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  leaves,  in  a  radiated  manner, 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
inhabits  the  whole  cxteht  of  the  Allegha* 
iiics,  as  far  north  as  tlie  43d  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  very 
largp^  the  latter  having  from  9  to  12  Avhite 
petals,  the  three  exterior  ones  being  re- 
flexed.  Tlie  M.  acuminata  inhabits  llie 
same  districts  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
lofty  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  80  feet, 
wkh  a  proportional  diameter.  The  flow- 
ers are  inodorous,  and  have  from  six  to 
nine  petals  of  a  grcenish-yclloAV  color. 
The  leaves  are  pubescent  beneath.  The 
wood  ib  soft,  flnc-grained,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  brilliant  {polish ;  it  is  sometimes 
saw^  into  boards,  and  used  in  the 
interior  of  wooden  houses.  From  the 
shape  of  the  fruit,  which  is  about  three 
inches  long,  it  is  usually  colled  cuciunber 
tree.  The  M.  auricidata  is  readily  known 
by  the  two  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
It  inhabits  tlje  south-Avestrni  parts  oi  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  M,  cordata 
also  inhabits  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
pubescent  beneath,  and  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50 
feet  The  M,  macrophyUa  is  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
former  are  between  two  and  three  feet 
long,  and  the  latter  are  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  £ameter.  The  |>etals  are  from  six  to 
nine  in  number,  and  the  three  exterior 
ones  have  a  purple  8|)ot  at  the  base.  It 
inhabits  the  souih-westem  parts  of  the 
Alleghanies,  but  seems  to  be  confined  to 
certain  limited  districts.  The  M.  glauca, 
or  beaver-wood,  is  a  beautiful  little  tree, 
or  rather  shrub,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  attains  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  elliptical,  obtuse, 
and  glaucous  beneath ;  the  flowers  are 
veiy  eleeant,  and  diflfuse  a  delijrbtful  fi^i- 
grance,  mough  rather  too  powerful  if  the 
plant  is  shut  up  in  an  apartment  The 
leaves  and  wood  liaA'e  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste.  It  grows  in  wet  situations  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  from  near  lat.  43°  to  Florida, 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  gulf^  beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  but  is  not 
fbimd  in  the  upper  country,  nor  west  of  thet 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  M.  grandrfloroy 
or  big  laurel,  is  conflned  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro- 
lina- to  Florida  and  I^uisiaiuu  It  ia  a 
18* 


lofty  and  magnificent  tree,  with  large 
eversreen  leaves,  and  wliite  flowers, 
whicn  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance. 
Magnolias  are  wanting  in  £urope,  as  well 
as  in  Western  Asia,  but  towuds  the 
south-eastern  part  of  this  latter  continent, 
we  again  meet  with  them.    The  Chinese 

Eolias  are  now  not  unfl^quent  in  our 
ns.  The  M.  yulan  grows  to  the 
^  t  of  30  or  35  feet,  and  the  large  and 
numerous  white  flowers,  expanding  be- 
fore the  developement  of  the  leaveE^cive  it 
a  very  ornamental  appearance.  The  M, 
purpurea  is  a  shrub,  bearing  large  flowers, 
which  are  purple  externally.  The  M. 
fuscata  is  also  a  shrub,  with  small,  dusky, 
yellowish,  and  delightfully  flagrant  flow- 
ers. Some  magniflcent  species  have 
lately  been  discovered  on  tlie  moimtains 
of  the  north  of  India. 

Magog.    (See  Gog.) 

Ma opiE  (corvusjnca,  L. ).  This  crafty  and 
well-known  bird  is  found  in  both  conti- 
nents, though  it  is  much  more  limited  in 
its  range  in  America,  being  conflned  to 
the  northern  and  western  regions.  In  its 
habits  and  manners  it  much  resembles  its 
brethren  the  croi\'s;  like  them,  it  indis- 
criminately feeds  on  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable food;  it  is  peculiarly  destructive 
to  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  feebler  tribes 
of  birds.  It  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  ei^ht  to  nine  ounces.  It 
has  a  black  bill,  wmgs  and  tail ;  but  the 
latter  are  variegated  with  white,  green, 
pu rple  and  blue,  of  diflferent  shades.  Tlie 
construction  of  the  nests  of  these  birds 
shows  great  art,  they  having  a  thorny 
cover,  and  the  entrance  being  at  tlie  side. 
The  female  lays  from  Ave  to  seven  pale- 
greenish  eggs,  clos'  V  spotted  with  black. 
When  taken  youug,  they  readily  become 
domesticated,  and  learn  to  rejieat  many 
words,  and  even  sentences,  as  well  as  to 
imitate  every  noise  within  hearing.  This 
faculty  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  Plutarch  relates  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  performances  of  one  of  these 
birds  belonging  to  a  barber  in  Rome. 
Like  tlie  other  Birds  of  the  crow  kind,  the 
magpie  is  a  notorious  thie(  and  will  not 
only  steal  food,  but  will  carry  oflf*any  arti- 
cles within  its  reach,  particularly  such  aa 
are  shining,  as  buttons,  spoons,  jewelry, 
&c.,  which  it  carefully  conceals  in  its  nest. 
Its  general  character  has  been  described 
by  Goldsmith  in  the  following  terms; 
•'Were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in 
competition.  Its  black,  its  white,  its  green 
and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  com- 
binations  of  the  glosses  on  its  tail,  ara  aa 
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fine  as  asi]f  fhai  a4<nm  the  feathered  tribe. 
Bdt  it  has  tdany  of  the  qualities  of  a 
beau,  to  depreciate  these  natural  perfec- 
tions: YajD,re8tleflB,  loud  and  quarrelsome, 
it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  every  where, 
and  never  nusses  an  opportunity,  when  it 
finds  one,  of  doinff  mischief."  (See  Wil- 
son's Am.  OmUhfZ,  iv,  p.  75.) 

Maotars;  the  original  name  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  which  they  still  use  in 
preference  to  any  other.  They  first  be- 
came known  about  the  year  €06,  They 
came  fit>m  Asia,  but  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  their  original  reeidence.  It 
is  most  probable  that  they  lived  in  the 
region  about  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the 
river  Kama  and  the  Ural  mountains.  The 
similarity  which  has  been  thought  to  exist 
between  their  lan^age  and  the  Finnish, 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
of  Finnish  origin.  After  various  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  they  entered  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  settled 
in  the  territory  on  the  Ingul,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  (in  the  present 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav).  They 
renuiined  here  more  than  200  years,  un- 
til they  were  finally  forced  to  retire  before 
the  attacks  of  the  Petsheneges.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth  century,  they  passed 
over  to  Dacia,  under  their  leader  Arpad, 
settled  in  Pannonia  in  896,  and  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  there.  The  ancient 
annalists  sometimes  call  theni  Thjorks,  but 
commonly  Ugner  (Hungarians).  The 
country  itself  was  called,  Som  xheta,  Hun- 

Maha  (in  Sanscrit,  ffrcflrf,  large) ;  a  prefix 
to  many  names,  as  Makanoddy  (great  river). 

Mahabharata.  (^GGlndianJjiieraiure.) 

Mahe  ;  a  town  and  foitress  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  belonging  to 
die  French  ;  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Calicut ; 
Ion.  75°  ^  E. ;  lat  11°  43^  N. ;  popula- 
tion,  about  6000.  It  is  a  neat  town,  and  a 
station  of  the  East  India  company's  com- 
mercial agent,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in 
pepper,  sandal-wood  and  cinnamon. 

Mahmoud,  first  sultan  of  the  Gazncvide 
dynasty,  was  son  of  the  governor  of  Cho- 
rasan,  and  sovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was 
16  years  old  when  his  father  died,  in  91>7. 
He  drove  the  king  of  Turkestan  from 
Chorasan,  and,  in  1001,  invaded  Hindoos- 
tan,  and  capttued  Grebal,  a  powerfiil  prince. 
In  1002,  he  reduced  Khalif,  the  revolted 
governor  of  Segestan.  He  repeated  his 
mvaaon  of  India,  returned,  and  overcame 
Ilek  Khan,  who  had  invaded  Chorasan. 
He  defeat^  him  a  second  time,  though 
Ilek  had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan, 
with  50,000  horse.    He  now  extended  his 


conquests  &r  and  wide,  and  acquired  vaor 
mense  treasures.  In  1029,  he  conquered 
Persian  Irak.  He  died  in  108(h  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  31  years.  He  is  ex- 
tolled by  the  Mohammedan  writers,  for 
his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  hia  religion,  which  he 
spread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a 
vast  number  of 'idolaters,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  temples. 

Mahmoud  II ;  khan  and  padishah,  sul- 
tan of  the  Ottomans,  the  29th  sovereign  of 
the  family  of  Osman,  the  26th  grand  sul- 
tan, and  2l6t  caliph,  ^  the  shadow  of  Al- 
lah upon  earth  -^  an  absolute  prince,  who, 
possessing  by  t  nature  the  disposition  of  a 
despot,  has  been  obliged,  for  a  great  part 
of  his  reign,  to  contend  against  rebelhons 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  janizaries.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  Abd-ul-Hhamid,  who  died  in  1789.  He 
was  bom  Jul^  20, 1785,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  ancient  seraglio.  (See  OUoman 
Empire.)  Mustapha  1 V,  the  elder  brother 
of  Mahmoud,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1807,  had  already,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to  fear, 
when  Ramir  Eftendi,  paymaster  of  the 
army,  at  the  head  of  2000  Albanians,  res- 
cued the  prince.  The  valiant  Bairaktar, 
pacha  of  Kuschuk,  miniediately  deposed 
Mustapha  IV,  and  girded  Mahmoud  with 
the  sword  of  Osman,  July  28,  1803. 
Fourteen  weeks  aftenvards,  the  janiza- 
ries, offended  by  tiie  military  reforms 
made  by  the  grand  vizier  Bairaktar,  took 
the  seraglio  bv  storm.  Bairaktar  imme- 
diately ordered  the  execution  of  Mustapha 
and  his  mother,  and  then  blew  himself 
up  with  his  enemies.  This  happened 
Nov.  IG,  1808.  (See  Ottortum  Empire.) 
The  battle  between  the  Seymens  (infantry 
on  the  European  system,  in  favor  of  whom 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  had  declared  him- 
self j  and  the  janizaries  was  continued 
36  nours  longer  in  the  seraglio  and  the 
capital,  amidst  pillage  and  conflagrations. 
The  rebels  gained  the  victory,  and,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  Mahmoud  waa 
compelled  to  send  deputies  to  them,  and 
to  submit  unconditionally  to  their  de- 
mands. After  these  horrors,  Mahmoud 
was  not  able  to  execute  any  plan  of  re- 
form in  the  army,  although  he  still  perse- 
vered in  his  intention.  At  eveiy  attempt, 
the  janizaries  obtained  bv  force  the  dia- 
charge  and  execution  of  the  commanden 
and  ministers  who  imdertook  to  establiah 
order  and  disdpline.  Mahmoud  thought 
only  of  securing  himself  upon  the  thr6ne^ 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  uncle  Seliia 
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and  of  his  brother  Miutafiha.  He  there- 
fcroy  according  to  Pouaueyille,  murdered 
the  son  of  Mustapha  lY,  an  in&nt  three 
montfas  old,  ana  ordered  four  pregnant 
suhanas  to  be  sewed  up  in  sacks,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.  Thus  he 
remained  the  last  and  only  descendant  of 
the  ftmily  of  the  prophet  His  will  was 
now  made  known  by  the  severest  orders. 
Without  advisers,  without  resources,  and 
almost  without  an  army,  he  contiiiued  the 
war  with  Rusaa,  and  against  the  Servians. 
At  length,  when  he  was  totally  exhausted, 
his  divan  ccmclnded  a  treaty  at  Bucharest, 
with  Russia,  May  28,  1812.  This  meas- 
ure was  advised  by  England,  but  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  Napoleon, 
who,  in  connexion  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
aa,  had  pronounced  the  integrity  of  the 
Poite.  (See  Ottoman  Empire,)  Having 
been  educated  in  the  seraglio,  where  the 
wHiU,  or  sultana  motlier,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  never  calls  her  son  ouier- 
wise  than,  My  lion^  my  tiger !  the  grand 
seignior  knows  no  law,  but  some  forms  of 
custom,  and  has  no  regard  for  any  con- 
•  stnitnts  but  those  of  necessity.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  horror,  under  which  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  tlie  dangers  which 
perpetually  surrounded  it,  hardened  his 
heart  and  blinded  his  judgment.  As  eve- 
ry sultan  is  directed  to  learn  some  art,  he 
chose  calligraphy.  Vain  of  his  skill,  ]\Iah- 
moud  resolved  to  write  with  his  own  hand 
all  the  kiat-sherif!s,  or  orders,  in  his  own 
name,  and  to  keep  a  journal  pf  his 
thoughts.  His  papers  soon  accumulated 
to  such  a  degree  upon  his  softi,  that  he 
looked  around  for  a  private  keeper  of  tlie 
archives.  He  found  a  suitable  person  lor 
this  office  in  his  barber  (Berber  Baschi), 
who  was  doubly  worthy  of  his  confidence, 
because  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Khalet  Efiendi,  a  courtier,  who  amused 
and  ruled  the  sultan  by  his  buftbonery, 
also  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favor. 
Berber  Baschi  introtluced  this  Khalet  to 
Mahmoud;  he  had  once  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  coffee-houses  of  Galata,  a 
cleik  of  the  corporation  of  butchera  in 
Ck>nstantinopIe.  He  was  afterwards,  in 
1806,  the  ambassador  of  Selim  III  to  the 
court  of  Napoleon.  These  men  were  the 
centre  of  aD  the  intrigues  which  spread 
from  the  seraglio  to  the  provinces.  Kha- 
let soon  amassed  great  wealth  by  means. 
of  presents,  and  bis  influence  became  so 
important,  that  he  completely  governed  the 
suitan  and  the  submissive  £van..  But  he 
was  unable  to  persuade  the  mufli  to  ad- 
mit hiat  among  the  ulemas.  (See  Otto- 
wan  Empirt^  at  the  end  of  the  article*) 


This  privileged  caate  aeoroed  to  reeeife 
the  imiverBu  favorite,  becauae  lie  waa 
the  son  of  a  man  who  aold  liven,  and, 
moreover,  a  child  of  the  worid,  who  di^nk 
wine.  Khalet  punished  the  mufti  with 
banishment  The  new  mufti,  there&re^ 
and  Ali,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eaffet 
to  employ  eveiy  means  to  conciliate  me 
favor  of  Beiber  Baschi  and  Khalet  £f- 
fendL  The  latter,  however,  avoided  re- 
ceiving any  important  office,  leat  he 
should  be  held  responable  for  the  iU 
success  of  any  measure  which  he  advised 
But  he  divided  the  spoil  with  the  gov- 
ernors, who  plundered  the  provineea,  and 
who  bribed  the  principal  membera  of  the 
divan ;  and  was  careful  that  no  complaint 
should  reach  the  eara  of  the  sultan. 
Pouqueville  maintains,  that  the  grand- 
seignior  himself  shared  with  his  favorita 
tlie  sums  extorted  from  the  rich.  Mah- 
moud exhibited,  however,  a  proud  and 
uiflexible  disposition  towards  Christian 
princes.  The  speedy  execution  of  justice 
m  the  capital,  united  with  the  severe  and 
bloody  police,  over  which  Mahmoud,  who 
not  unfrequentiy  wdked  about  incognito, 
kept  watch,  shows  that  he  Was  not  de&ient 
in  energy  or  talents.  But  the  great  and 
the  powerful  always  remained  the  alavea 
of  his  humor,  his  avarice  and  his  suspi- 
cion. No  high  officer,  whether  guilty  or 
innocent,  was  secure  of  his  property  or 
his  life ;  hence  the  universal  disposition 
for  a  revolution,  and  the  intriguing  policy 
of  tho  divan,  to  make  the  satraps  instru- 
ments of  their  mutual  destruction,  and 
thus  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  both  parties. 
The  reign  of  Mahmoud  has  therefore 
been  a  continued  scene  of  treasons  and 
rebellions.  The  Servians  (q,  v.)  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  pacha 
of  Belgrade ;  Mohammed  AU  Pacha  (q.  v.  W 
conqueror  of  the  Mameluke  beys  and  of 
the  Wcchabites,  became  almost  absolute 
sovereign  of  Egypt ;  by  means  of  bloody 
insurrections,  Rumelia,  Widdin,  Dama^ 
cus,  Trebisond,  St.  Jean-d'Acre,  Aleppo, 
Bagdad,  Lattakia  (anciendy  Laodicea), 
and  other  pachalics,  changed  their  mas- 
ters ;  tho  bold  and  crafly  Ad  (q.  v.),  in  Ja- 
nina,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Epi- 
rus.  To  make  himself  master  of  the 
treasures  of  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the 
advice  of  Khalet  Efiendi,  accused  him  of 
high  treason.  This  policy  involved  the 
Porte  in  a  civil  war,  which  betrayed  its 
weakness,  drove  the  Greeks  to  despair^ 
and  brought  on  their  revolution.  A  for- 
eign embaasy  informed  the  Porte  of  the 
plans  of  the  Greeks,*  and  Khalet  Efiendi  * 
*  See  Pouqueville's  Hist^in  4t  la  ^Mera* 
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niolTed  to  e^dmte  them.  In  the  name 
a^  Mchrooud,  ne  gave  the  following 
eommianon  to  the  wensHaer  lamael  and 
Khimchid  Pacha-— ^  Ereiy  Christian  car 
pable  of  bearing  arms  must  die ;  the  boys 
shall  be  circumcised  and  educated  in  the 
military  discipline  of  Europe ;  not  to  of- 
fend the  uleinas,  they  shall  be  styled  jai^ 
coriM."*  All  the  decrees  which  roused 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  faithful  for  war,  favorable 
prophecies  in  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
the  proscriptions  and  executions  of  tiie 
rich,  the  pro&iation  of  Christian  churches, 
&c.,— all  these,  Pouqueville  says,  proceed- 
ed from  the  seraglio,  and  were  the  work 
.  of  Khalet  Cruelty  and  avarice  led  the 
sultan  and  his  favorite  to  these  measures 
of  terror,  while,  by  letters  extorted  from 
the  patriarch,  and  promises  of  amnesty, 
made  only  to  be  violated,  they  strove  to 
persuade  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  grand  seignior  himself  was 
present  when  the  innocent  prince  Con- 
stantino Morousi  was  beheaded.  Ho 
beheld  from  a  kiosk  of  the  seraglio  the 
bodies  of  the  {matriarch  Gregory  (q.  v.) 
and  of  the  murdered  members  of  the 
Grecian  s3mod,  dragged  by  Jews,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  wimessed  the 
execution  of  the  princes  Mavrocordato 
and  Chantzerys,  with  a  multitude  of  rich 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  Porte. 
When  Mahmoud  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in 
destroying  his  enemies  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  two  principalities  where  the  rebellion 
originated,  while  the  disafTected  governors 
in  tlie  provinces  had  been  subdued  by  am- 
bitious pachas,  and  the  head  of  the  formida- 
UeAli  lay  at  his  feet ;  when  he  bad  happily 
concluded  the  war  with  Persia  by  the 
peace  of  1823,  brought  about  by  the  me- 
diation of  England,  and  had  no  more  to 
fear  from  the  Wechabites, — ^then  it  was, 
afler  so  many  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with 
apparent  success,  he  every  day  grew  more 
cruel  and  more  intolerable.  The  children 
and  grand-children  of  Ali,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  on  the  faith  of  the 
sultan,  were  put  to  death.  Inflexible  in 
tiiat  design  of  extermination  which  he 
had  conceived  against  the  Greeks,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  powers  of  Europe  in  only  a 
few  particulars  relating  to  the  restoration 

tion  <U  la  Gr^ce  (History  of  the  Regeneration  of 
Greece),  ii.  171. 

•  After  the  fall  of  Ali,  Khurschid  was  ordered 
by  the  grand  seignior  to  massacre  the  whole 
Grreek  population  of  Epiras,  showing  no  com- 
passion even  to  women  and  children ;  to  exter- 
minate the  Moreots.  and  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
Morea,— Pouqueville,  iii.  381^. 


of  the  churches  and  of  the  adTantages  of 
trade,  and,  after  the  interoessHUi  of  the 
ambassadors  of  England  for  three  yean^ 
he  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Molda* 
via  and  Walachia,  June  2^  18Si4.  When 
the  diplomatic  corps  \in  Pern  protested 
against  the  execution  of  the  prelates,  he 
answered — ^^The  sultan  is  an  absolute,  in* 
dependent  sovereign,  accountable  for  his 
actions  to  no  man.^  His  divan,  likewise, 
refused  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congress  of  Verona.  But  Mahmoud 
trembled  whenever  the  rafie  of  the  jani- 
zaries, whose  severe  eeneraJs  tried  in  vain 
to  bridle  them,  wasted  the  capital  with  fiie 
and  sword;  he  sacrificed  every  thing  to 
calm  their  Airy — the  most  able  men  in  the 
state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives, liis  most  tried  tiiends,  and  even  Kha- 
let Etfendi,  whose  services  were  indis- 
pensable to  him.  In  this  favorite  the  jan- 
izaries saw  the  author  of  the  fatal  Greek 
revolution,  and  of  those  oppressive  exac- 
tions which  were  intended  to  supply  the 
extravagance  of  the  seraglio.  They  com- 
menced their  attacks  upon  him  by  posting 
up  pasquinades  on  his  character ;  scur- 
rilous songs  were  sung*  in  the  watch- 
houses  respecting  Khalet  Effendi  and 
Khasnadar  Usta,  the  favorite  slave  of  the 
sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  more 
than  it  would  to  support  a  whole  army.* 
In  vain  did  Khalet  endeavor  to  escape  the 
storm  himself,  by  executing  the  generals, 
whom  he  charged  with  the  misfortunes  in 
Greece,  or  rich  Greeks,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  traitors ;  in  vain  did  he  lavish 
gold,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  on  the  teb- 
els :  the  highest  men  of  the  empire  them- 
selves prepared  his  destruction,  because 
he  enjoyed  alone  the  confidence  of  the 
grand  seignior.  JHe  and  his  creatures,  the 
grand  vizier,  Salik  Pacha,  and  the  mufti, 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  dissolve  the 
janizaries,  and  substitute  disciplined 
troops  in  their  stead.  A  rebellion  fmally 
broke  out  in  November,  1^22,  and  the 
sultan  banished  the  grand  vizier,  the  muf- 
ti, Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  Effendi ;  a 
vast  number  of  officers  were  executed  or 
dismissed.  Khasnadar  Usta,  the-  fiivorite 
slave,  was  committed  to  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  for  correction,  and  shut  up  in  the 
prison  of  the  harem,  witii  several  Odaliska. 
Khalet  retained  his  property,  and  retired 
to  Iconium,  the  place  of^  his  exile,  vrith  a 
princely  retinue.  But  his  enemies  soon 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  sultan  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice,  and  confiscate  the 

*  Upon  her  representation,  Mahmoud  cndered 
that  the  mastic  villages  of  Scio,  which  8u^lie4 
(he  harem  with  luzunes,  sboold  be  spared. 
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wealdi  of  hk  fiiTorite.  This  measure  was 
iminediately  followed  by  a  firman  doom- 
ing Klialet  to  death.  He  was  executed 
December  6,  by  the  aca  of  the  janizaries, 
though  he  considered  his  safety  secured 
by  a  firman  under  the  hand  of  the  sultan, 
and  his  fiiends  and  creatures  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Mahmoud  complied  with  ev- 
eiy  wish  of  the  ianizaries,  which  was 
made  to  him  by  their  representatives  in 
the  divan.  When  peace  seemed  to  be 
again  restored,  when  Scio  was  destroyed, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  brought  to  a 
dose,  be  resolved  to  punish  the  insolence 
of  this  soldieiy.  The  grand  vizier  Ab- 
dullah, a  friend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
aga  of  the  janizaries,  both  enemies  of 
^lalet,  were  deposed  and  put  to  death. 
Great  preparations  for  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Greeks,  in  1824  ;  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with 
Russia,  which  announced  to  the  divan 
the  mission  of  the  marquis  de  Ribeau- 
piene,  as  its  minister,  to  Constantinople ; 
the  aid  affbriled  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 
against  Candia  and  Morea ;  the  arrival  of 
t&B  French  ambassador,  general  Guillemi- 
Dot ;  the  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte 
with  Austria  and  England  ;  the  fall  of 
Ipaaia,  July  3, 1824 ; — in  fine,  every  tiling 
conspired  to  fill  tlie  sultan  with  the  proud- 
est expectations.  But  when  the  severities 
of  his  son-in-law  and  favorite,  Hussein, 
aga  pacha  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
measures  of  the  grand  vizier  Ghalib,  re- 
newed the  old  spirit  of  sedition ;  and  when 
news  arrived  from  Thessaly,  where  the 
seraskier.  Dervish  Pacha,  was  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  in  June,  1824,  and  from  Epi- 
rus,  where  Omer  Vrione  had  effected 
nothing  for  the  Porte ;  when  the  Greek 
fieet  appeared  before  Ipsara  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  expedition  of  the  capu- 
dan  pacha  against  Samos  failed,— then  the 
rage  of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople 
burst  forth  with  <  redoubled  violence. 
Their  hatred  against  Mahmoud  was  vent- 
ed in  the  boldest  threats,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  represented  his  eldest  son, 
Abd-ul-Hhamid,*  who  was  bom  March 
6, 1813,  as  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  of  hav- 
ing, under  this  pretence,  withdrawn  him 
fix>m  view,  that  he  might  poison  him  with 
impunity,  if  the  insurgents  should  seek 
to  place  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne. 
To  avoid  massacres  and  conflagrations, 
and  to  scve  himself,  Mahmoud  deposed 
Hussein  Pacha  and  the  aga  of  the  araenal, 

«  This  prince  died  in  1823.  The  second  son, 
Malimotta;  died  in  1822,  and  there  b  now  livinr 
odIt  Abd-nl-Medschid,  who  was  born  April  2(K 
im,  and  Abdpol-Asis,  bora  Feb.  8. 1830. 


in  August,  1634,  banished  tfaem  from  the 
country,  and  led  the  prince  with  him  into 
the  mosque.  September  14,  he  was 
obliged  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  SilistriSi  a 
fnend  to  the  janizaries,  to  succeed  Gha- 
lib as  grand  vizier.  As  the  dangers  thick- 
ened around  him,  Mahmoud  grew  mors 
firm.  He  was  gradually  maturing  the 
plan  of  a  total  reformation.  He  com- 
menced with  severe  measures :  August  12; 
1825,  he  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  tlie  Bible 
of  the  Christians  to  be  distributed  in  his 
empire.  Greater  activity  and  important 
improvements  in  the  arseiial  and  in  the 
marine,  at  last,  gave  the  Ottoman  fleet  a 
kind  of  superiority  over  the  Grecian. 
The  new  seraskier  (Redschid  Pacha), 
and  the  new  capudan  pacha  (Khosrew) 
were  more  fortunate  than  their  predeces- 
sors. From  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the 
divan  received  the  most  important  aid  in 
the  Morea ;  but  they  delayca  from  month 
to  month  the  redress  of  the  complaints  of 
Russia.  At  length,  when  the  emperor 
Nicholas  resolved  to  bring  the  aflair  to  a 
speedy  termination,  Mahmoud  was  forced 
to  accept.  May  14,  the  ultimatum  of  April 
5,1826,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Minziaky.  The  Turkish  troops  now 
evacuated  Moldavia  and  Walachm.  The 
question  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
also  settled  by  the  ti^eaty  of  Ackerman, 
Oct  6,  1826,  and  Mahmoud  granted  to 
Russia  all  her  demands.  The  treaty  here 
agreed  upon,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect  until  May,  1829,  aAer  which  the 
Russian  minister,  M.  de  Ribeaupierre,  had 
an  audience  with  tlie  grand  vizier  and  the 
^rond  sulum,  June  7  and  14.  Mahmoud 
was  made  compliant  principally  by  the 
dangerous  reform  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  troops.  He  had  long  re- 
solved to  dissolve  tlie  janizaries,  and  the 
burning  of  the  village  of  Galata  by  them 
(Jan.  3— -5, 1826),  decided  him  to  put  his 
plans  into  immediate  execution.  With 
this  object,  he  issued  (May  29,  1896)  a 
hatti-sheriff  on  the  discipline  of  the  jani 
zaries  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  general  rebellion 
of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople  took 
place  (June  14) ;  but  the  sultan  unrolled 
the  banner  of  the  prophet,  and,  after  a 
bloody  contest,  repulsed  the  insurgents  on 
the  15th.  A  fetva  of  the  mufli,  seconded 
by  a  firman  of  the  sultan,  now  dechued 
the  janizaries  (q.  v.)  dissolved.  On  this 
occasion,  the  mad  seignior  distmguished 
himself,  as  well  for  his  courage  as  for  his 
firmness.  For  many  days  and  nights,  he 
encamped  with  his  ministers  and  generals 
on  the  Atmeldan.    He  used  ereiy  eflfoit 
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fort  the  formation  of  an  armv  on  the  Euro- 
pe «n  vystein,  and  succeeded  in  one  of  the 
nost  perilous  reforms  ever  undertaken. — 
(I 'or  further  information,  see  Jamzaries ; 
fur  the  consequences*  of  his  refusal  in  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  question,  see  Greece^  Re- 
volution  o/j  near  the  end ;  for  the  late  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  declared  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  March  14,  1828,  in 
consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackerman,  see  RusaiOf  and  Turkey,)  The 
sultan  is  said  to  have  lately  adopted  the 
European  dress. 

Mahogany  ;  the  wood  of  the  awietenia 
mahogoni,  a  loflv  and  beautiful  South 
American  tiee,  allied  to  the  pride  of  India^ 
which  is  so  commonly  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  fiunily — melittcecB,  Tlie 
leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  four  paira 
of  oval,  acuminate,  entire  leaflets,  and  des- 
titute of  a  terminal  one.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  are  disposed  in  loose 
panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  hard,  woody,  oval 
C4ipsule,  about  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg. 
The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  reddish- 
brown,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental 
woods  known,  forming  very  elegant  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  It  is  brought  principally 
frum  Honduras  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  which  places  it  is  exported,  in  vast 
quantities,  to  Great  Britain,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  U.  States, 
where  it  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to 
have  brought  into  disuse  many  of  our 
native  kinds  of  wood,  which  otlierwise 
would  be  highly  esteemed  in  cabinet- 
making.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  its  trunk  ofleu  has  a  diameter  of 
four  feet  Mahogany-cutting  constitutes 
a  princii^al  occupation  of  tlie  British  set- 
tlers in  Honduras.  Gangs  of  Negroes, 
consisting  of  from  10  to  50  each,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work:  one  of  their  number 
IS  styled  the  hunUmanj  and  his  duty  is  to 
traverse  the  woods  in  search  of  the  trees. 
When  these  have  been  discovered,  a  stage 
is  erected  against  each,  so  high  that  the 
tree  may  be  cut  down  at  about  12  feet 
from  the  ground.  After  the  braQches  are 
lop{)ed,  the  task  commences  of  convey- 
ing the  logs  to  ^e  water's  side,  which 
is  often  a  work  of  considerable  difli- 
culty.  They  now  float  down  the  cur- 
rent singly,  till  they  are  stopped  by  cables, 
which  are  purposely  stretched  across  the 
river  at  some  distance  below.  Here  the 
different  gangs  select  their  own  logs,  and 
form  them  into  separate  rafts,  preparatory 
to  their  linai  destination.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  profits  of  this  busineas  have 


been  veiy  great,  and  a  single  tree  baa 
sometimes  teen  known  to  have  produced 
between  $4000  and  $5000.  Mahogany 
now  begins  to  be  rare  in  St.  DoomigOy 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  isiandsL 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1724. 
Mahomet.  (See  Mohammed.)- 
M  AH  ON,  Port  Mahon  ( Portua  Magwiis)^ 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is  tiie  capital ; 
hit  30°  51'  N.;  Ion.  4°  l&  E.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  governor  and  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  island.  It  is  built  cliiefly 
on  lofty  rocks,  and  enjoys  a  pure  and 
henltliy  air.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  constructed,  neatly  kept,  and  provided 
with  cisterns.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  convenient  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
large  fleets,  but  at  the  entrance  there  are  , 
some  shoals.  It  is  defended  by  three  bat- 
teries and  eight  large  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  are  four  islets  near,  one  of  which 
contains  a  spacious  naval  hospital  for  800 
patients,  founded  by  the  English  in  1711 ; 
anotlier,  the  quarantine  buildings ;  a  third, 
one  of  the  finest  lazarettos  in  Europe,  for 
1500  inmates;  a  fourth,  an  arsenal.  A 
natural  mole  runs  along  the  harbor,  and  is 
occupied  by  shops  witii  naval  stores.  Ma- 
hon  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1708 ;  by 
the  French  in  1756 ;  restored  to  the  for- 
mer in  17(J3;  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  in  1782. 

Mahrattas;  a  Hindoo  nation  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  Deccan.  They 
firet  became  known  to  Europeans  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  and  have 
become  celebrated  within  the  last  50  years. 
They  originated  from  tlie  Rajapoots,  an 
old  warlike  trilxi.  Being  driven  by  the 
Mongols  from  the  provinces  of  Hindostaii, 
whore  they  dwelt,  diey  fled  to  tlie  moun- 
tains extending  fi'om  Surat  to  Goa.  The 
various  ti'ibes  of  which  the  nation  con- 
sisted, wen3  united  into  a  monarchy,  the 
foimder  of  which,  Sevaiee,  died  in  1080. 
The  capital  of  his  kuigdom  was  Sattarah. 
Inured  in  their  hills  to  all  the  hardships 
of  war,  accustomed  to  live  on  rice  and 
water,  and  armed  with  excellent  sabres, 
they  fonned,  like  the  Cossacks,  with  their 
hardy  horses,  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
was  the  terror  of  theur  neighbors,  uiwn 
whom  they  made  fi^quent  attacks.  When 
Aurengzebe  (q.  v.|  attacked  the  Coronum- 
del  coast,  the .  inhabitants  called  in  the 
Mahrattas  to  their  aid^  and  the  formidable 
conqueror  found  it  prudent  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  terms  very  advantageous  for 
them.    After  the  death  of  Aurengzebei 
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die  Mahraifiw  took  ad^aiitaffB  of  the  dis- 
senaions  which  agitated  the  Mongol  states^ 
to  extend  dieir  own  territory.    Their  ter- 
ritovy  amounted  to  about  593,320  square 
mika,  the  greatest  part  of  wliich  was 
UDcuhivated.     The   sorereigns   of   this 
powerfiil  monarchy,   the   successors  of 
Seyajee,    bore  the  title  of  maka   rcQoh 
(grand  prince).    They  abandoned  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  entirely  to 
their  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held 
as  prisoners.    The  last  of  the  royal  family, 
Ram  Rajah,  ascended  the  throne  in  1740, 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  His  prime  minis- 
ler,  the  peishtcah  (^rand  vizier)  Bajeerow, 
took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  the 
prince,  seized  the  reins  of  government 
with  the  aid  of  Rajoojee,  another  minister, 
and  confined  Ram  Rajah,  (who  remain- 
ed a  prisoner   till  his   depth   in   1777,) 
though  he  left  him  a  show  of  dignity. 
Bajeerow,  with  the  other  minister,  then 
proceeded  to  divide  the  territories  as  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  the  former  assuming 
the  western  provinces,  and  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Poonah.    His  kingdom  was  called 
the  empire  of  the  Poonah-Mahrattas.    Ra- 
joojee took  the  eastern  provinces,  establish- 
ed his  court  at  Nagpour,  and  founded  the 
empirtoftheBerar-Mahrattas.    Bajeerow 
died  in  1761.    The  dignity  of  peiskwah 
W9S   hereditary   in    bis  family.     But  a 
council  of  government  was  formed   in 
1777,  consisting  of  12  Bramins,  which  left 
the  pewhwah  nothing  but  the  executive 
power.     This  division  of  the  Mahratta 
Mates  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
consent  of  the  principal  governors  of  the 
separate  states ;  they  were  gained  by  addi- 
tions of  power   and    revenue.     Hence 
many  Mahratta  princes  arose,  some  of 
whom  were  only  m  appearance  dependent 
upon  the  sovereigns  of  the  more  extensive 
districts,  much  as  the  German  princes  an- 
ciendy  depended  on  the  emperor. — 1.  The 
empire  ol^  the  Poontdi-Mahrattas  compre- 
hended the  whole   coast   from  Goa  to 
Cambay,  and^was  surrounded  by  Mysore, 
Golconda,  Berar,  and  tlie  Mahmtta  prin- 
cipalities   Guzerat,  Oojeui,  and  Indore., 
It  contains  the  most  important  possessions 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.      Bajeerow 
defeated  the  Mussulmans  in  1760,  and 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.    This  brought  the  Poonah- 
Mahrattas  in  contact  vrith  the  territory 
under  Abdallah,  formerly  a  general  of  Na- 
dir Shah.    The  peishwah  having  formed  a 
plan  for  driving  the  Mohammedans  out 
of  the  country,  and  extending  the  domin- 
ion of  the  JMrahrattas  over  ml  India,  the 
whole  country  was  divided  (1759—61) 


into  two  panieB.  The  Mohammedans  ad- 
hered to  Abdallah,  and  appeared  150,000 
strong  in  the  plains  of  Camaul  and  Pani- 
put;  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  the 
Jats,  were  200,000  strong.  Afler  a  long 
and  bk)ody  batde,  the  latter  were  defeatec^ 
and  lost  all  hopes  of  the  supremacy  over 
India,  which  had  been  the  object  of  die 
war.  Bajeerow  died  soon  afler.  His  son 
Maderow  died  in  1772,  his  grandson  Na- 
rain  Row  was  assassinated  in  1773,  by  his 
uncle  Ragobah.  The  latter  could  uot, 
however,  obtain  quiet  jjossession  of  thepe- 
ishwakship^  for  a  posthumous  child  of  Na- 
rain  was  acknowledged  for  his  lawful 
son.  Ragoboli  offered  to  ilie  English  the 
island  of  Saisette,  on  couditiou  that  they 
sliould  support  Ids  claims.  But  the  coun- 
cil of  Bengal  wos  unwilling  to  engage  in  n 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  1776, 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Ragol)ah  relinquished  his  pretensions ;  tlio 
English  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 
SoJsette,  and  to  receive  a  territory  produc- 
ing a  yearly  revenue  of  three  lacs  of  ru- 
pees. Raigobah  remained  at  Bombay; 
the  English  maintained  dial  the  district 
ceded  to  them  did  not  yield  tlie  sum 
agreed  upon.  The  friends  of  Ragobah 
had  defeated  the  adherents  of  the'  young 
peishtDoh  at  Poonah,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  with  die  consent  of  Uie 
council  of  Bengal,  sent  Raffobah,  in  1778, 
with  an  English  army,  to  roonah.  The 
English  gained  many  important  odvan- 
tages ;  but,  on  account  of  dieir  war  with 
Hyder  Ali,  peace  was  their  chief  object 
It  was  concluded  in  1782.  They  restored 
all  the  conquered  countries  except  Sal- 
sette  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Made- 
row,  die  son  of  Narain  Row,  who  had 
been  assassinated,  was  bom  in  1774,  and, 
in  1783,  declared  peishwah,  and  was,  for 
a  time,  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of 
tlie  otiier  Maliratta  princes.  Bajeerow, 
the  last  peishtcahj  wub  established  by  aa 
English  force,  under  the  command  of 
marquis  Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  subdued  several  of  the  Mah- 
ratta tribes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
British  amies ;  but,  in  1817,  be  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  English. 
He  was,  however,  so  severely  handled 
(November  16)  by  general  Smith,  that  he 
abandoned  his  residence  at  Poonah,  and 
fled  to  a  mountain  fortress.  In  1818,  he 
submitted  to  the  British  authority,  and 
Uved  as  a  private  individual,  with  a  year- 
ly pension,  under  the  British  inspection. 
— 2.  The  state  of  the  Berar  Mahrattas  was 
not  so  deeply  involved  in  foreign  wars, 
but  suflered  more  firom  domestic  disturb* 
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Benur,  the  chief  proTinee,  is  HOO 
miles  long,  and  170  broad.  Rajoojee,  some 
yean  aAer  hki  ezpeditknie  witli  the  peifA- 
uPcAamiiuit  Benml,  wreated  the  beet  part 
of  Onasa  ftom  Aliverdy,  the  usurper  of 
Bengal  A  abaUow  stream  only  separated 
the  Berar  Mahrattas  from  Benga],  and 
they  often  made  incursions  into  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  that  beautiful  region. 
These  devastations  were  not  checked  un- 
til after  Chossim  Aly,  nabob  of  Bengal^ 
had  ceded  (1761)  Burdwan  and  Midna- 
pour  to  the  Engliah.  Rajoojee,  the  first 
Berar  raiah,  after  a  long  reign,  left  four 
sons.  The  eldest  succeeded  his  ftither, 
but  died  without  children.  The  two  next, 
Sebacee  and  Modagee  engaged  in  a  war 
for  the  succession,  in  which  the  former 
feU,  and  the  latter  became  rajah.  He  also 
assisted  the  Poonali  Mohmttas  in  the  war 
against  tl^e  British  (in  18 J  7),  at  first  pri- 
vately, but  afterwards  openly,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  cede  to  the  Eng- 
lish his  fortresses.  Of  the  remaining 
Mahratta  princes,  the  most  important  were 
Sindia  and  Holkar.  The  former  was 
rajah  of  Oojein,  and  had  become  very 
powerful.  To  limit  his  growing  power, 
war  was  declared  against  him  by  the 
Bridsh,  in  1802,  and  he  was  defeated  by 
thei  duke  of  Wellington  (then  general 
Wellesley),  Sept  2^  180a  He  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  which  was  afterwards  often  violated. 
He  died  in  1827.  Holkar,  sovereign  of 
Indore,  whose  revenue  was  estimated  at 
£4,500,000  sterling,  was  alternately  the 
friend  and  enemy  of  the  English.  In  the 
war  of  1805,  he  was  compelled  *o  submit 
to  disadvantageous  terms.  In  1817,  he 
again  took  arms,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  submit,  and  deprived  of  two 
thirds  of  his  territories.  He  died  in  1825. 
The  Mahrattas  profess  the  religion  of 
Brama ;  they  are  strong  and  firmly  built, 
and  vary  in  their  complexion  from  black 
to  a  light  brown  ;  their  manner  of  .living 
IS  mmple;  they  have  few  wants;  they 
ore  educated  for  war;  in  battle,  they  in- 
toxicate themselves  with  a  sort  of  opium 
or  wild  hemp,  which  they  smoke,  like 
tobacco.  In  the  last  war,  their  artilleiy  ex- 
hibited as  much  skill  as  courage.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Mahratta  states  was  facili- 
tated by  the  circumstance  that  the  militair 
caste  oi  the  rajahs  was  univeraally  hated, 
because  they  treated  the  other  castes  as 
slave&  The  property  and  rights  of  the 
latter  found  protection  only  under  the 
'  British  domimon.  The  caste  of  warriors 
left  the  British  provinces  in  consequence, 
formed  banditti  {pindarees)  on  the  Ner- 


budda,  and  aougbt  protection  fitrni  the 
amaU  Mahratta  princes,  who  were  jeakns 
of  the  British.  Thus  arose  the  last  gen- 
eral contest  of  the  Europeans  with  the 
ancient  and  proud  caste  of  warriors,  which 
ended  with  the  total  dissolution  of  their 
order,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  inde- 
'  pendence  of  their  princely  ftmilies,  in 
1818.— See  DufHs  liUtoryoftkeMakraUaM 
(3  vols.,  1826.) 

Maia  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  the  mother  of  Mercury  bv  an 
amour  with  Jupiter,  in  a  grotto  of  the 
mountain  Cyllene,  in  Areata.  She  was 
placed,  with  her  six  sisters,  among  the 
stars,  where  they  have  the  common  name 
of  Pletadea,  The  Romans  also  worship- 
ped a  Mcda,  who,  however,  was  the  mother 
Earth  (Cybele).  The  Tusculans  called 
their  principal  deity  Majus,  so  that  here 
the  two  highest  deities  or  principles  of  na- 
ture appear  in  a  male  and  female  form. 
The  month  of  May  is  said  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  them.    (See  Magic,) 

Maid  of  Orleans.  (See  Jeanne  (P^^c.) 

Maiden  is  the  name  of  an  instrument 
of  capital  punishment,  formerly  used  at 
Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Scotland, 
which  is  the  prototype  of  the  French  guii- 
lotuie.  The  maiden  is  a  broad  piece  of 
iron,  a  foot  square,  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loaded  above  with  lead.  At  the  time 
of  execution,  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top 
of  a  frame  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove  on 
each  side,  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in.  The 
prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  on  a  sign  given  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantiy  sever- 
ed from  the  body. 

Mail,  Coat  of  ;  also  called  haba^eon. 
There  are  two  sorts— cAotn  and  jdaU 
mail. — "Chain  maU.  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  uon  rings,  each  ring  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibitinff  a 
kind  of  net-work,  with  circular  meshes, 
every  ring  separately  riveted.  This  kind 
of  mail  answers  to  that  worn  on  the  an- 
cient breast-plates,  whence  they  were  de- 
nominated laricfB  hammaUB^  from  the  rings 
being  hooked  together.  The  habereeon,  or 
hauterk,  resembled  a  shirt  in  make,  and 
was  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
above  the  clothing ;  a  collar  was  apphed 
round  the  neck ;  and  there  was  a  hood,  or 
nel  helmet,  to  cover  the  head.  Some- 
times the  crown  conasted  of  plates  of 
iron,  instead  of  rings ;  and  iron  plates,  in 
Uke  manner,  were  sometimes  clasped 
around  the  breast  and  back.  In  addition 
to  these  parts^  there  were  trowsers  of  sim- 
ilar construction,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  feet  were  ddfonded  by  a  guard  of  tbm 
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MmedeBeriplkmw--nrfemaSeoiia8ied  of 
small  lamimt  or  piate^  usuaDv  of  temper- 
ed iiOD,  laid  over  each  other  fike  die 
sealeaof  a  fisb,  and  aewed  to  a  strong  fin- 
en  or  leatlier  jacket  The  plates  were  in 
fieneral  Teiy  numerous,  anall,  and  united 
so  as  to  move  freely  without  impeding  the  , 
motion  of  the  wearer.  The  plate  mail 
was  much  more  cumbrous  than  tlie  chain 
niai],  a  complete  suit  of  ring  mail,  stilt  in 
existence^  weighing  39  pounds,  while  one 
of  plate  weighs  hetween  70  and  80,  and,  in 
inany  cases,  much  more.  (For  a  more 
liarticular  account  of  the  body  armor,  see 
Cuiras$^)  The  hands  were  defended  by 
gnfintlets,  sometimes  of  chain  mail,  but 
more  frequently  of  small  plates  of  iron  riv- 
eted together,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  mo- 
tion of  the  hand.  Some  gauntlets  enclos- 
*h\  the  whole  hand  as  in  a  box  or  case : 
others  were  divided  into  fingers,  each 
finger  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  separate 
pieces,  the  inside  being  gloved  with  buff- 
if'ather :  some  of  these  reached  no  higher 
than  the  wrist,  others  to  the  elbow.  The 
thighs  of  the  cavalry  were  defended  by 
sniaU  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  horizontally 
over  each  other,  and  riveted  together, 
forming  what  were  called  cuiasart^y  or 
tliigh-pieces.  Of  these,  some  entirely  en- 
closed the  thighs ;  others  only  covered  the 
front  of  them,  the  inside,  next  the  horee, 
iK'iiig  unarmed.  They  were  made  fiexi- 
lilc  attlie  knees  byjoints,  like  those  in  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  Tassets  or  shirts,  hooked 
on  to  the  front  of  the  cuirass,  were  used 
by  the  jnfiintry.  For  the  defence  of  the 
legs,  there  were  a  sort  of  iron  boots,  called 
i^rr  anna.  Plates  of  iron,  covering  the  front 
of  the  ley,  were  also  frequently  worn  over 
rbe  stockings  of  mail.  The  greaves  com- 
monly covered  the  lee  all  round ;  with 
tiiese  they  had  broad-toed  iron  shoes, 
with  joints  at  the  ankle.  Boots  of  jack- 
leather,  called  ctarbmily  {ctaf  bouilUy  were 
a!^  worn  by  horsemen.  The  different 
pieces  of  armor  covering  the  body  were 
rolled,  collectively,  a  coai  of  maU.  Com- 
plete coats  of  mail  continued  to  be  used 
through  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
l)eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ar- 
mor gradually  continued  decreasing,  both 
from  innovadons  and  from  its  utiuty  be- 
ing diminished,  and,  in  1090,  most  of  the 
ddensive  armor  throughout  Great  Britain 
was  returned  to  the  Tower,  whence  it 
had  been  issued. 
Mah.,  and  Mail  Coacbss.  (See  PotU.} 
Maimbouro,  Louis,  a  celebrated  French 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Nancy 
in  1630,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesu- 
its as  sixteen    years  of  age,  and,  when 
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he  had  &mhed  Ae  usual  ooime  of  smdyy 
beeame  cbsrieal  teacher  for  siz  yean. 
Having  written  a  treatiae  in  deftnoe  of  the 
rights  of  the  GaHicon  church  agaiMt  the 
pretensiotis  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  (168S^ 
bj  order  of  pope  Innocent  XI ;  for  which 
disgrace  he  was  compensated  by  a  pen- 
sion fix>m  Louis  XIV.  He  died"^  in  1686. 
As  a  historian,  he  is  partial  and  inexact. 
His  complete  historical  works  (26  vols., 
12mo.,  1686)  contain  Histories  of  the  Oni- 
sades ;  of  the  League ;  of  the  Decline  pf  the 
Empire  after  Charlemagne ;  of  the  PontbS- 
cates  of  St  Gregory  and  St.  Leo ;  of  the 
Schism  of  the  Greeks  ;  of  the  Gmnd 
Schism  in  the  East ;  of  Ariani8m;of  the  Ico- 
noclasts; of  Lutheranism,  and  of  Calvinism. 
Maimon,  Moses  Ben,  or  Maimomidks, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish 
scholars,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
in  1139.  With  the  lessons  of  die  Arabian 
Thophail  and  Averro^  in  medicine  and 
philosophy,  he  united  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  particularly  of  Aris- 
totle, and  thus  rendered  hunself  an  object 
oY  suspicion  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  To 
escape  theip  persecutions,  he  went  to 
£g}'pt,  and  became  physician  to  die  sul- 
tan Saladin,  under  whose  protection  he 
established  a  celebrated  seminary  in  Alex- 
andria. The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  city,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  he  closed  in 
Cairo  or  in  Palestine,  in  1205,  was  passed 
in  continual  wanderings.  Among  his 
writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Moreh 
^evomim  (the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed), 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Testament  ^vith  reawon,  or  a  sort  of 
religious  philosophy,  which  bears  strong 
testimony  to  his  aeuteness  an<]  clear  un- 
derstanding. It  was  written  originally  in 
Arabic,  and  translated  by  some  Jews  iato 
Hebrew,  and  by  Buxtorf  into  Latin  (1629). 
Among  his  other  works,  his  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  Mischna,  in  Hebrtw 
and  Latin  (Amsterdam,  6  vols.,  foLJ ;  his 
Jad  Ckazakha  (Strong  Hand),  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Talmud  (Venice,  4  vols.,  fol.) ; 
his  Scph^  Hammisolh,  or  Book  of  Pre- 
cepts, Hebrew  and  Ladn  (AmsttTdar^, 
1640),  an  exposition  of  613  affirmative  an«l 
negative  precepts  of  the  law,— fleserve 
mention.  He  was  also  author  of  a  book 
on  Idokitry,  translated  bv  Vossius ;  one  on 
Christ,  trandated  by  Grenebrard  ;  several 
medical  and  other  works,  letters  and  es* 
says.  The  Jews  call  him  the  c/odor,  the 
rrttd  eagle,  the  gUny  of  the  West,  tha 
Tight  of  the  East,  and  consider  him  infe- 
rior only  to  Moses.    They  often  designala  > 
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him,  mDCordrng  to  thor  uraal  eiiiioiii,  fay 
the  four  fotten  IL  M.  B.  M.  (Rabbi  Moees 
Ben  Maimon)^  whence  the  name  Bambmm 

Maimom,  SolomoDt  a  diatincuiabed  Jew> 
Mh  philoaoi^er,  bom  in  litbnania,  1753; 
Mraa  theson  of  a  poor  rabbi^who  directed  bia 
atudieatotheTumud.  After  having  lived 
in  extreme  poverty,  bia  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge carried  him  to  Germany,  where  he 
became  known  to  MendelsBohu,  in  Berlin, 
and  obtained  aasiatance  from  him.  He 
pursued  his  studies,  particularly  in  philos- 
ophy, with  great  zeal,  turned  his  attention 
for  some  time  to  pharmacy,  travelled  to 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  died  in  Silesia,  in  1800. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  (Ber- 
lin, 1792—93,2  vols.).  Mcdmonianoy  illus- 
trotive  of  his  character,  were  published  by 
S.  J.  Wolff  (Berlin,  1813).  He  was  the 
audior  of  Essays  on  the  Transceudental 
Philosophy  (Berlin,  1790) ;  Essay  toward- 
a  New  Logic,  with  letters  to  iEuesideinus 
(Berlin,  1/94),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
correct  and  define  more  accurately  Kant's 
transcendental  logic ;  a  work  On  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle  (1794);  and  Critical 
Inquuries  into  the  Human  Mind  (Leipsic, 
1797).  In  these  writing  he  developes 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  cnticai  philosophy 
with  great  ingenuity. 

Main  A ;  a  small  village  of  the  Morea, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  situated 
in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Ion.  22° 
22'  E. ;  lat  36°  42^  N.  The  district  is 
mountainous,  the  least  fertile  part  of  the 
peninsula  comprismg  the  south-east  part 
of  ancient  Laconia,  and  at  present  is  in- 
cluded in  the  provinces  of  Laconia  and 
Lower  Messenia.    (See  Mainots*) 

MAiTi  DE  Justice  (French,  hand  of  jus- 
tice) is  a  staff,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
a  raised  hand  is  fastened.  It  is  one  of 
ilie  French  insignia  of  royalty.  Napoleon 
had  it  among  the  imperial  insignia. 

Maiw-Mast  ;  the  chief  or  middle  mast 
of  a  ship.  It  is  divided  into  four  unequal 
sections,  viz.  the  main-mast,  properly  so 
called,  which  first  rises  from  the  deck ; 
the  ffuzm-top-mo^^,  immediately  rising  from 
the  main-mast ;  the  main'top-goMant-masty 
just  above  the  main-top-mast;  and  the 
main'royal'mast,  which  crowns  the  whole. 
The  form  of  the  main-mast,  like  that  of 
otlier  masts,  is  taper.  Each  division  of 
the  mast  has  its  particular  sail,  to  which 
it  ^vea  name,  as  the  mam^saH,  main-iov- 
sad^  &c.;  and  its  particular  yard,  as  tne 
mam-yardy  main'top-sail-tfardj  main-top' 
gattanl'Sail^ardj  &c ;  besides  its  separate 
head  or  top,  as  the  mauirtop,  mautrtop- 
wut-head,  &c.    The  ropes,  tackling,  &c^ 


offlidi  nctioii  ave  mined 


Maikb,  Matne,  or  Main  (ancaentljr 
Jlfomia) ;  a  river  of  Gemuuiyy  wbkh  liaea 
on  the  oonfinee  of  Bohemia.  It  la  formed 
of  two  atreams,  the  one  called  the  fFeiBter^ 
or  White,  the  other,  RothoTf  or  Aed;  both 
these  join  near  Oumbach.  It  receives  the 
Regmtz,  the  Fnnconian  Seal,  the  Tauber, 
the  Kinziff  and  the  Nidda,  and  flows 
through  Bavaria,  •  Baden,  Hease-Caasely 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  tlie  territory  of  Frank* 
fort,  and  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  near  Mentz.  It  affords  a  navigation 
as  fares  Bamberg.  Length, about 300 miles. 

Maine  ;  fbnnerly  a  province  of  tlie 
western  part  of  France,  bounded  by  Nor- 
mandy on  the  noitli,  the  Orl^annais  on 
the  east,  Anjou  and  Touraine  on  the 
south,  and  Brittany  on  the  west.  It  now 
constitutes  the  departments  of  die  Sanhe 
an4  the  Mayeune.  It  derives  its  name 
fix>m  the  Cdiomanni,  an  ancient  GSallic 
people.  It  was  part  of  the  French  domin- 
ions of  Henry  II  of  Englaud,  and  was 
conquered  by  Philip  Augustus. 

Maine  et  Loire,  a  deijartineut  of 
France.    (See  DepartmenL) 

Maine  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bounded 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  E.  by 
New  Brunswick,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  W.  by  New  Hamfjehire  ;  Ion. 
66^49'to  70°5iy  W.;  laL  43°5'to48°15y  N. 
Its  length,  on  the  northern  frontier,  is  S^ 
miles,  on  the  eastern,  210;  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south,  225,  and  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  195  ;  square 
miles,  32,628 :  population  m  1790, 96^540 ; 
m  1800,  151,719;  in  1810,  228,705;  in 
1820,  298,335;  in  1830,  399,462.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, Androscoggin,  Saco,  St.  Croix  and 
St  John's.  The  principal  bays  are  Cas- 
co,  Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  English- 
man's, Machias  and  Passamaquoddy.  The 
chief  lakes  are  Moosehead,  Umbagog,  Se- 
bago,  Schoodic,  and  several  otliere  farther 
in  the  interior.  Maine  is  rather  an  elevat- 
ed country,  having  generally  a  diverafied 
surface.  A  tract  commencing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  district,  east  of  the 
White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  an  J 
holding  a  north-east  direction  as  far  as  tlie 
heads  of  the  Arooetic,  about  160  miles  in 
length,  and  60  in  its  greatest  breaddi,  i» 
mountainous.  Katahdin  mountain  is  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  this  range.  There 
is  also  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  the 
northern  extremity.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  may  be  considered,  generally,  as 
a  moderately  hilly  country.  The  tract  of 
countiy  along  the  sea-coast  froaa  10  to  90 
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miies  wide,  embnocs  all  the  varieties  of 
sandy,  cravely,  clayey  and  loaniy  soils, 
fieaaeouy  intenperaed  at  short  distances ; 
seldom  Teiy  rich ;  in  nimiy  places  tolera- 
bly fertile,  but  generally  poor.  Of  this 
section,  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  grass,  &c., 
are  the  principal,  productions.  In  the 
tract  lying  north  of  this,  and  extending  50 
miles  from  the  sea  in  tiie  western,  80  in 
the  central,  and  90  in  the  eastern  part,  the 
same  kinds  of  soil  are  found,  but  they  are 
lesss  frequently  divereifiod,  and  generally 
more  fertile.  The  surluce  rises  into  large 
swells  of  generally  good  soil,  between 
which,  on  the  mai-gin  of  the  streams,  are 
frequently  rich  intervals,  and  in  other 
places  sandy  or  gravely  pine  plains,  or 
spruce  and  cedar  swnmps.  Of  this  sec- 
tion, the  principal  productions  are  gi^ass, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  lye,  flax,  &c. 
The  country  beyond  the  limits  aljove  speci- 
fied, is  hut  little  settled.  It  exhibits  great 
diversities  in  the  appearance  of  its  soil, 
growth  of  dmber,  and  also  in  ^Jimate. 
The  laud  on  the  Kennebec,  and  between 
this  river  and  the  Penobscot,  is  accounted 
the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
tlie  various  purposes  of  agriculture,  and, 
as  a  grazing  countiy,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  England.  Though  the  climate 
of  Maine  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  yet  the  air,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  pure  and  salubrious.  The 
summers,  in  most  parts,  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  all  tlie  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  Northern  States.  In  some 
parts,  however,  Indian  corn,  and  some  oth- 
er plants  of  a  more  tender  kind,  are  fre- 
quently injured,  and  somedmes  destroyed, 
by  fiio^  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
autumn.  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe, 
yet  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  die  invig- 
orating influence  of  the  atmosphere,  diur- 
ing  the  same  season,  make  amends, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Maine  enjoys  great  facilities  for 
commerce.  The  coast  is  uidented  with 
bays,  alx)unding  in  excellent  harbors.  All 
the  settled  parts  of  die  country  lie  near  a 
market,  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  is 
readily  exchanged  for  money,  at  a  good 
price.  The  principal  article  of  export  is 
tunber.  Vast  quanddes  of  boards,  sliingles, 
clapboanls,  masts,  spars,  &c.  are  trans- 
ported to  the  neighboring  states,  to  the 
WeHt  Indies  and  to  Europe.  Much  of 
the  fire- wood  consumed  in  Soeton,  Salem, 
&c.  is  brought  from  Maine.*  Dried  fish 
and  pickled  salmon  are  consideFable  arti- 
cles of  export.  Bee^  pork,  butter,  pot 
and  peorl  ashes,  and  some  grftio,  a^  fuso 
amoog  the  exportB.    Great  quantities  of 


lime  are  annually  exjported  from  Thomas- 
town.  The  value  otthe  imports  for  1839, 
was  $7421781  ;  of  the  exports,  $737,832,  of 
which  $729,106  was  of  domestic  produce. 
The  tonnaffe  in  the  beginning  of  that  vear 
was  £32,939.  Cumberland  and  O.^onl 
canal  extends  from  Portland  to  Sebago 
pond.  (See  Inland  Mwigaiion,)  The 
principal  literary  institutions  are  IJowdoin 
college  at  Brunswick  (students  in  1830, 
112J ;  Waterville  college  at  Waterville  ; 
the  Bangor  theological  Beniinaiy ;  the  Gar- 
diner  lyceum  at  Gardiner,  founded  in  1821, 
for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  a  useful  edu- 
cation to  the  operative  and  productive 
classes  ;  die  Wesleyan  seminary  at  Read- 
field  ;  and  29  academies,  with  funds  of  tlie 
value  of  $170,000.  Each  town  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  40 
cents  for  each  hihabitant,  for  the  support 
of  free  schools.  In  1826,  there  were  in  the 
state  2499  school  districts,  and  137,930 
scholars.  The  sum  required  to  be  raised 
was  $119,334,  but  the  actual  expenditure 
was  $137,878.  Some  voyages  of  discov- 
ery were  made  by  the  English  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  since  called  Maine^ 
as  early  as  1602  and  1603,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed, under  the  name  of  Mavoosheeiu 
It  was  visited  by  French  navigators,  as 
De  Monts  and  Champlain,  a  few  years 
later,  but  the  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1630.  The  government 
was  at  first  proprietary,  but  in  1652,  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  bay  claimed 
this  territory  as  included  within  the  limits 
of  their  chaiter.  In  1820,  it  was  separated 
from  that  state,  and  received  into  tho 
Union  as  an  independent  state.  (See  Mas- 
sackusetts.)  [land  Isles.) 

Mainland  of  Shetland.  (See  Shd- 
Mainots  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  Morea,  called  Maina^ 
in  the  ancient  Laconia.  Accoi-ding  to 
Leake,  Maina  is  the  Italian  corruption 
for  the  Greek  name  Mani^  and  the  proper 
name  of  the  people  is  ManiaiL  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spartans,  but  i)robab}y  are 
composed  of  fugitives  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  who  found  safety  in  this  remote 
comer,  protected  by  the  rocks  and  the  sea. 
Their  number  is  about  60,000,  of  whom 
15^000  are  cai)able  of  bearing  arms.  They 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
never  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 
They  are  hardy,  brave,  and  skilful  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and,  with  the  barbarous 
practice  of  robbeiy,  unite  the  virtue  of 
liospitaliw.  Their  hatred  against  the 
Turks  is  implacable,  and  they  were  among 
the  fint  to  distuif  uisb  themselves  in  tho 
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Greek  revolatioB.  Previous  to  that  period, 
Matna  was  dmded  into  a  numlrar  of 
districts,  each  under  a  eapitanoj  over  whom 
was  a  heg\  or  head  chief,  residing  at  Kitriai. 
Fubhc  anairs  were  diKussed  in  assemblies 
called  gynodsj  in  which  every  Mainot  had 
a  voice.    (See  Greecty  and  Maina.) 

Maintenance;  an  unlawful  intermed- 
dling in  a  suit,  by  a&si^^ting  either  |)arty 
with  money,  or  otiierwiat!,  to  prosecute  or 
defend  it.  This  was  prohibited  by  tije 
Roman  as  well  as  by  the  English  law.  A 
man  may,  however,  maintain  the  suit  of 
his  near  kinstuan,  servant,  or  {)oor  neighbor, 
with  impunity.    (See  Barratry,  Comnton,) 

Maintenon,  FranQoise  d'Aubrgn^,  mar- 
chioness of,  descended  of  a  noble  Protest- 
ant family,  was  bom  in  1^)35,  in  the  prison 
of  Niort,'  where  her  father  was  confined. 
In  16^,  M.  d'Aubign^,  having  been  re- 
leased, set  sail  for  Martinique  with  his 
daughter.  Afler  his  death,  in  1645,  his 
widow  returned  to  France,  totally  desti- 
tute, and  the  young  Frances  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Calvin ist, 
whose  creed  she  soon  after  adopted.  Ev- 
ery means  was*  used  by  her  mother  to 
reclaim  her,  and  she  finally  yielded  to 
haish  treatment,  and,  after  a  long  resist- 
ance, abjured  that  creed.  The  death  of 
her  mother  left  her  solitary  and  dependent, 
and,  although  she  was  received  into  the 
house  of  madame  de  Neuillant,  her  god- 
mother, she  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happy 
in  l)ecoming  the  wife  of  the  defonned, 
infirm  and  impotent  Scarron,  who,  touch- 
ed with  her  situation,  offered  to  pay  tlie 
sum  necessary  to  enable  her  to  enter  a 
convent,  or  to  many  her.  Scarron  was 
not  rich,  but  his  family  was  respectable, 
and  his  house  was  frequented  by  the  most 
distinguished  society  of  the  court  and  tlie 
city.  His  wife  conciliated  general  esteem 
and  affection  by  her  social  qualities,  her 
talents,  and  her  modesty.  On  his  death, 
in  1660,  his  widow,  who  was  again  left 
destitute,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  Portugal  as  a  governess,  when  madame 
de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV, 
procured  her  a  pension,  and  afterwards 
had  her  appointed  governess  to  tlie  duke 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  her 
sons  by  Louis.  In  this  post,  she  became 
better  known  to  the  king,  who  was,  at 
fint,  prejudiced  against  her,  but  who 
learned  to  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense, 
and  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  duke  of  Maine.  He 
nade  her  a  jmaeut  of  100,000  livraa,  with 
wluch,  in  1^79,  she  puichaaed  the  estate 
^JMatvpon,  and,  beaoming  fond  of  ber 


society,  gradually  passed  from  intimacy  to 
love.  Madame  de  Montespan  herself  con- 
tributed much  to  die  elevation  of  De  Main- 
tenon,  by  her  capricious  and  arrogant 
temper,  and,  while  tlie  latter  withdrew  the 
king  from  his  connexion  witli  the  f«>nner, 
she  supplanted  her  in  his  affections.  Louis 
XIV  was  then  at  an  age  when  men  wish 
for  a  wife  in  whom  they  may  confide 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  he  longod  to 
alleviate  the  weight  of  government  by  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  The 
yielding  temper  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
who,  from  youth  up,  had  learned  to 
accommodate  herself  to  the  wishes  of 
others,  promised  him  an  agreeable  com- 
panion and  a  u^usty  friend.  Besides  this, 
she  had  a  leaning  towards  devotion,  and 
the  king  had  himself  manifested  a  similar 
iucliuatiou,  as  years  came  on.  Pere  Lu- 
chaisc,  his  father  confessor,  advised  him 
to  sanction  his  wishes  by  a  secret  but  for- 
mal marriage,  which  was  solemnized  ui 
1G85.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay, 
married  them,  in  presence  of  the  confessor 
and  two  witnesses.  Louis  was  then  48, 
madame  de  Maintenon  50  years  of  age. 
At  court,  the  marriage  always  appeared 
doubtful,  although  a  Uiousand  indications 
betrayed  it.  Yet  the  happiness  of  De 
Maintenon  was  not  lasting:  she  herself 
says,  "I  was  bom  ambitious:  I  resisted 
this  inclination.  When  the  wisli,  which  I 
no  longer  indulged,  was  fulfilled,  I  thought 
myself  happy ;  but  this  intoxication  lasbod 
only  three  weeks.**  After  her  elevation, 
she  Uved  in  a  sort  of  retirement  fi-om  the 
world.  Louis  XIV  visited  her  several 
times  a  day,  and  transacted  business  widi 
his  ministers  in  her  apartments,  while 
she  read  or  othenvise  employed  herself. 
Although,  in  appearance,  she  neither 
knew  lior  wished  to  know  any  thing  of 
state  affairs,  yet  she  often  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  them.  Chamillait  was  made 
minister,  and  Marsin  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany  (1703),  and  Vend^me 
and  Catinat  were  dismissed,  by  her  influ- 
ence. The  nation  accused  her  of  errors, 
and  the  excuse  of  good  intentions  coukl 
not  always  exculpate  her.  In  all  odier 
respects  entirely  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  means  of  rendering  herself  agreeable 
to  him,  and  tills  slavery  of  her  age  made 
her  more  unhappy  than  the  poverty  of  her 
youth.  <<What  a  martyrdom,'*  said  ahe 
to  lady  Bolmgbroke^  her  niece,  ^to  be 
obliged  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  mcapable 
of  being  amused.**  The  kinff,  who  eonie- 
tiroee  teased  her  with  his  Ui4iiimor,  «n- 
deftvbrad  to  atone  for  thw  by  proofr  of  e»> 
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Heein,  such  as  he  had  never  shown  to  anjr 
other  wcmian.  But  these  extenial  ibrms 
could  not  console  her  chagrin.  She  did 
nothing  for  her  family,  because  she  feared 
10  attract  the  notice  of  die  nation :  she  would 
receive  notliing  herself  but  the  estate  of 
Maintenon,  and  a  pension  of  48,000  livres. 
Aujong  her  benevolent  plans,  was  the 
foundation  of  tlie  school  at  StCyr^for  the 
«Hiucation  of  }X)or  girls  of  good  family. 
Tliiiher  she  retired,  alter  the  death  of  the 
king,  in  1715,  taking  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusements  of  the  pupils,  till  her 
own  deatli,  in  1719.  La  Beaumelle  pub- 
lished the  Lettres  de  Madamt  de  Mamte- 
mm  (Amsterdam,  175(),  9  vols.,  12mo.), 
but  with  many  arbitrai*y  chaugrs.  The 
edition  of  1812  (0  vols.,  12mo.)  is  more 
complete.  La  Beanmelle's  Memoires  svr 
Madame  de  Maintenon' et  le  SUcle  passi 
contains  many  errors  and  fictions.  La 
Vie  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  Carac- 
rioli,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  uistitu- 
tiou  at  St.  Cyr.  The  Entretietis  de  Louis 
XIV  et  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  sur  leur 
Manage  (Marseilles,  1701)  isascarc>e  book. 
In  18S>,  tlie  LtUres  inidites  de  Madame  de 
Maintetion  et  Madanie  la  Princesse  des 
Ursins  (4  vols.),  were  published  at  Paris. 
Maio,  Augelo,  formerly  a  Jesuit,  in 
1813  was  made  8U]>erintendent  of  the 
Anibrosian  library  at  Milan.  In  1819,  he. 
was  ma(?e  keeper  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  afterwards  librarian, 
and,  in  1525,  supernumerary  apostolic 
protbonotaiy.  lie  has  rendered  impor- 
tant senices  to  hterature  by  the  discovery 
«)f  several  ancient  works  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  Palimpsests  (q.  v.),  as  they 
are  called,  or  Codices  rescripiiy  which  he 
rendered  legible  by  chemical  means.    In 

1814,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  fragments 
of  three  uupublislicd  orations  of  Cicero, 
which  he  discovered  in  a  Codex ;  and,  in 

1815,  a  number  of  hitherto  unknovni  «ra- 
tionsof  (JoiTielius  Fronto,  with  some  let- 
ters of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  and  other  fragments  of  an- 
cient autliors.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished considerable  fragments  of  eight  ora- 
tions, by  Q.  Aurel.  Symmachus,  He  also 
discovered  about  60  verses  of  the  Vikdo 
ria  of  Plautus,  never  before  printed,  and 
designs  illustrative  of  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  with  an  old  commentary,  the 
romptete  oration  of  Isaeus  on  the  inherit- 
ance of  Cleonvmus,  and  an  oration  of  the 
philosopher  Themistius.  In  1816,  he  dis- 
covered some  books  of  the  Roman  and* 
uuities  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus^  be- 
fore unknown,  containing  ihtX  pordon  of 
the  Homaa  history  which  was  lost  in  the 
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zi—xri  books  of  livy.  In  die  same  libra* 
ry  he  found  fraements  of  the  Moesogothic 
translation  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  written  by  an  unknown  au* 
thor,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,8on  of  Constantino  the  Great  He 
has  also  published  designs,  scholia  and 
fra^ents  of  the  text,  from  an  old  manu- 
script of  Homer ;  and,  in  connexion  wIUa 
Zorab,  a  member  of  the  Armenian  college 
of  Venice — Eusebii  Chronicorum  Canonvm 
Lib,  U  (Milan,  1818).  Since  1819,  he  has 
prosecuted  his  studies  of  the  Palimpsests 
with  success  at  Rome.  His  most  impor- 
tant discoverv  in  the  Vatican  is  the  work 
of  Cicero,  De  Republica.  In  1823,  he 
published  at  Rome  some  newlv  discovered 
fraffments  of  the  civil  law  before  tlie  time 
of  Justinian,  of  the  rhetoric  of  Julius  Vic- 
tor, &c.;  ajid,  in  1825,  Scriptorum  Vete- 
rum  nora  CoUeddo  e  Vatic,  Codd,  Edita. 
In  1828,  appeared  the  two  first  vohimes 
of  a  collection  of  all  the  unpublished 
works  discovered  and  deciphered  by  him,^ 
— Classicor.  Jhuior.  e  Vat.  Vodd.  Tgmus  let 
IL  Besides  the  writings  above-mentioaed, 
a  treatise  of  Gregorius  Martialis,  discover- 
ed by  Maio,  at  Naples,  in  1826,  a  fragment 
of  Sallust,  and  some  other  unpublislied 
works,  are  given  in  this  collection. 

Maiolika.    (See  Faienct) 

Maire,  Le,  Straits  or  ;  a  narrow 
channel  or  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Terra  del  F«- 
ego  and  Staten  Land.  The  strait,  which 
is  bounded  west  by  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
east  by  the  west  end  of  Staten  Land,  is 
about  15  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Le  Maire,  a  Dutch 
pilot,  who  discovered  it  in  1616. 
.  Maison,  Nicholas  Joseph,  peer  of 
France,  marquis,  bom  in  1770,  commenc- 
ed his  miUta^  career  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution;  and,  after  having  served 
during  several  campaigns  as  an  inftintry 
officer,  became  aid-de-camp  to  marshal 
Bemadotte.  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  he 
acquired  great  praise  for  his  conduct  in  an 
attack  on  die  Prussians.  He  was  sent 
into  Spain  in  the  following  year,  drove 
the  enemy,  at  Pinoaa,  from  a  post  which 
was  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  sub-* 
sequendy  made  himself  master  of  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Madrid.  He  served  in 
Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813, 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  actions 
of  Polotsk  and  Toltowa,that  he  was  made 
general  of  division  on  the  field  of  battle, 
routed  the  Prussians  at  th^  bridge  of 
Wilb'g,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
chaaui  and  recejived  from  Napoieofl^tb^ 
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erooB  of  the  order  of  union,  and  the  title 
of  count.  In  1814,  be  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  Netlierlands  and  the 
French  frontier  on  that  side ;  and,  though 
his  force  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  in- 
vaden,  he  prevented  them  from  penetrat- 
ing into  France.  He  gave  his  assent  to 
the  return  of  the  Bouihons,  and  went  to 
meec  the  king  at  Calaia  Louis  rewarded 
him  with  the  peerage,  the  order  of  St 
Louis,  and  the  f  rand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  In  March,  1815,  he  appointed 
him  govemor  of  Paris,  and  Maison  contin- 
ued &ithful  to  his  cause,  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba;  as,  instead  of  joining 
the  emperor,  he  retired  to  an  estate  of  his 
wife's  iu  the  Hundsruck.  He  went  back 
to  Pans  with  Louis,  and  resumed  his 
functions  there,  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed, on  being  appointed  to  the  eighth 
division  at  MaraeiUes;  and,  in  1817,  he 
received  the  title  of  marquis.  He  was 
again  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Paris,  but  vras  subsequently  succeeded  by 
theduke  of  Ragusa.  His  removal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  teen  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  honorable  conduct  as  a  peer, 
on  the  trials  which  took  place  in  August, 
1821.  In  1828,  general  Maison  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  and  forced  the  Egyptians  to  evac- 
uate the  country.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
commisaoners  appointed  to  accompany 
the  deposed  king  to  Cherbourg.  He  has 
since  been  sent  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

Maistre,  Joseph,  count  de,  Sardinian 
minister,  and  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences  at  Turin,  bora  at  Chamberri, 
1753,  of  a  French  fiimily,  was  a  senator 
of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  (17d2).  He  left  his  country  in 
oensequence  of  that  event,  and  afterwanis 
fbHowed  his  king  to  Sardinia.  In  1804, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg, 
returned  to  Turin  in  1817,  and  died  there 
in  1821.  De  Maistre  was  familiar  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  was 
an  enemy  of  liberal  principles  in  religion, 
politics  and  philosophy.  As  a  diplomatist, . 
he  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  restoration' 
of  all  his  former  possessions  to  his  master, 
and  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  Genoa. 
Among  his  political  writings  are  hiaEhge 
de  Vieier  JmeuUt  III;  ConsidSraiions  sw 
ia  JVonce  (17%,  3  ed.,  1814,  and  also  three 
editions  at  Paris) ;  Esscd  sur  le  Princife 
(i^iUraUur  des  Cwaiituivma  polUiques^  in 
which  he  maintains  the  divine  origin  of 
sovereignty;  SoiH$8  de  SL  Pdersbawrg; 
Du  i'eg^e:  and  Du  Cmigrie  ds  Railadt, 


the  last  in  conjunction  with  the  Mii  de 
Pradt — ^His  brother  Xavier,  born  at  Cham- 
berri, 1764,  major-eeneral  in  the  Russian 
service,  member  of  the  Turin  academy  of 
sciences,  is  ftvorablv  known  as  a  writer. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy 
contain  several  chemical  communications 
from  him.  He  is  an  excellent  landscape 
painter,  and  a  witty  poet  His  Vouaet  au- 
tour  de  ma  Chambrej  distinguished  tor  its 
cayety  and  philosophy,  L^  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Lt  Liprtux 
de  la  CiU  d?Jio9ta  (translate  into  EngUsb, 
Philadelphia,  1825)  delmeates,  with  much 
talent  and  feehng,  but  in  sombre  and  mys- 
tic colors,  the  suffering  of  a  man  cut  off 
from  all  human  society.  His  Gluvree  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1825,  3  vols.)  contain  also  the 
Exp^ditUmnodurne autourde  ma  Ckambre ; 
Les  Prisonniers  du  Caucase ;  and  Laieune 
Siberienne  (a  translation  of  the  two  last  is 
called  Russian  Tales,  Phil.,  1826). 

Maitre  ;  the  French  for  master;  a  word 
used  iu  many  connexions. — Maitre  d^annes 
is  a  degree  bestowed  iu  France  by  the  so- 
cieties of  teachers  of  fencing,  on  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  cafiable  of  iastruct- 
ine  in  this  art. — MaUre  de  requites  were 
ofiicers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  before 
the  revolution,  who  reported  on  petitions, 
&c.  [requStea).  Napoleon  reestabhshed 
the  title,  and  gave  it  to  certain  officers  be- 
longing to  the  council  of  state. 

Maittaire,  Michael;  a  learned  critic 
and  bibliographer,  bora  in  France,  in  1688. 
His  parents  having  fled  to  Enghmd,  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  in  France,  he  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  iu  1696.  The 
preceding  year,  he  had  been  made  second 
master  of  Westminster  school,  which  office 
he  relinquished  in  1699,  and,  from  that  pe- 
riod, devoted  his  time  to  private  tuition  and 
th«  study  of  literatui'e.  His  editions  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  es- 
teemed for  their  accuracy.  His  most 
important  literary  production  is  his  An- 
nales  Typographici  ah  Jhiis  Inventione 
(1719 — 1741,  5  vols.,  4to.,  augmented  by 
Denis  and  Panzer).  He  sJso  wrote  a  His- 
toria  Stephanorwn,  Gr.  Lingwe  Dial^cH^ 
and  edited  the  Marmora  Oxoniaisia, 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  (zea  nuofs). 
The  native  country  of  this  valuable  grain 
remains  still  undetermined.  It  is  usually 
attributed  to  America,  where  it  yha  culti- 
vated by  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  ;  but  no  botanist  has  hitherto 
found  it  growing  wild  in  any  part  of  dw 
new  continent ;  and  moat  certainly  it  does 
not  so  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  tenitoiy 
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of  the  U.  States  It  ia  alw  cenain  that  its 
culture  did  not  attract  notice  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa,  till  after  ihe 
voyage  of  Columbua  It  was  unknoiim 
to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers^ 
and  ia  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  trav- 
dlera  who  visited  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  who  were 
very  minute  in  describing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  which  they  visit- 
ed. Notwithstanding  these  considerationa, 
some  authors  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  it  was  originally  from  India,  and 
thence  introduced  through  Persia  to  Af- 
rica. Others^  again,  have  attributed  its 
origin  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. — 
Like  the  other  cereaHa,  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  &mUy  grarmnuty  being  neither 
more  nor  less  Uian  a  gigantic  grass.  It 
is  annual  and  herbaceou&  The  root  is 
fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the  height  of 
from  four  to  ten  feet,  and,  like  other 
grasses,  are  furnished  with  knots  at  inter- 
vals The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  are  slightly  pu- 
bescent on  their  superior  surface,  and  dil- 
ate on  the  margin;  they  vary  in  length 
from  one  to  three  feet,  by  three  or  four 
inches  in  breadth.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  on  several  spikes,  which,  together, 
form  a  large  panicle  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  The  female  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, sessile,  and  disposed  in  tlie  axillse 
of  the  superior  leaves,  upon  a  common 
axis,  which  is  surrounded  with  foliaceous 
sheaths  or  husks ;  the  styles  are  very  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  aud  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extremity 
of  the  foliaceous  envelope ;  the  seeds  or 
grains  are  rounded  externally,  angular  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  to- 
wards the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  several 
longitudinal  series.  A  ^reat  number  of  va- 
rieties are  cultivated,  diflering  in  the  size, 
hardness,  number  and  color  of  the  grains, 
the  form  of  the  spikes  or  eara,  and,  what 
is  a  very  important  circumstance  to  the 
human  family,  in  the  time  required  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  grains  in 
some  varieties  are  violet  or  black ;  in  others 
purple,  while,  or  variegated ;  and  some- 
times grains  of  different  colors  are  fomid 
on  tlie  same  spike ;  but  the  usual  color  is 
golden  yellow.  Some  varieties  require 
live  inontlis  from  the  time  of  sprouting 
ibr  tlie  perfect  maturity  of  the  grains,  while 
tiie  period  of  six  weeks  is  sufficient  for 
others.  Owing  to  this .  circumstance,  this 
plant  can  be  cultivated  in  a  far  vrider 
range  of  climate  than  any  other  species  of 
gcam^  not  only  throughout  the  tropica) 
regioiiB  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  most  north- 


ern poriB  of  the  U.  States;  iiifine,vHierBT- 
er  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  though  it 
mav  be  of  short  duration.  It  is  usiudly 
ranked  the  third  srain,  in  point  of  utiHty, 
next  after  rice  and  wheat;  but  the  fbnner 
of  these  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
warmer,  and  the  latter  only  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  earth.  Maize  is  now 
vexy  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Aoa  and  Africa,  and  also  in  Beveru  coun- 
tries of  Che  south  of  Europe*  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  In  manv  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  it  forms  almost  exclusivdy  the 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  In  some 
parts  of  America,  two  crops  are  obtained 
m  a  season,  but,  as  it  is  round  to  exhaust 
the  soil  very  soon,  it  is  usually  planted 
upon  the  same  piece  of  ground  only  after 
an  interval  of  nve  or  six  years.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  lie^ht  and  slightly  humid 
soil.  The  usual,  though  not  the  best  mode 
of  planting,  is  in  httle  hillocks  raised  at 
intervals  throughout  the  field,  to  each  of 
which  is  allotted  five  or  six  grains.  These 
last,  after  being  dipped  in  water,  will  often 
sprout  afler  a  lapse  of  ^ve  or  six  days ; 
the  voung  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  In  many  countries,  after  flower- 
ing, the  tops  are  cut  and  used  for  fodder 
for  cattie,  and  a  portion  of  the  leaves  stript 
also ;  but  this  last  operation  should  be  de- 
layed till  near  the  time  of  maturity,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  drying  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  hardness  and  color  of  the  grains. 
The  spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand, 
and  the  husks,  when  perfecUy  dry,  stript 
off,  and,  together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by 
for  winter  fodder,  while  the  ears  are  con- 
veyed to  the  granary.  The  green  stems 
and  leaves  abound  in  nutritious  matter  for 
cattie,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  cultivat- 
ed solely  for  this  purpose,  especially  after 
early  crops  of  other  vegetables;  when 
planted  for  this  object,  it  would  be  sowed 
very  thickly.  Com,  when  well  dried,  vnW 
keep  good  for  several  years,  and  preserve 
its  capability  of  germination.  It  is  eateu 
in  various  manners  in  dififerent  countries, 
and  forms  a  wholesome  aud  substantial 
aliment  Domestic  animals  of  every  kind 
'are  also  extremely  fond  of  it  Accoi^ding 
to  count  Rumford,  it  is,  next  to  wheat,  the 
most  nutritious  grain.  It  is  considered  as 
too  stimulatiug  for  the  common  food  of 
cattie,  and  is  found  to  be  more  stimulating 
than  any  other  kind  of  bread  used  by  us. 
Mixed  with  rye  meal,  it  forms  the  com- 
mon brovni  bread  of  New  England ;  mix- 
ed with  water  alone,  it  makes  a  very  pal- 
atable species  of  extemporaneous  bread. 
Groimd  very  coaFse  and  boiled^it  forms  thft 
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^^Jiotninyy'*  which  ia  bo  great  a  &voi^te  at 
the  south ;  and  the  fine  meal  boiled  thick 
in  water,  is  the  ^inush"  of  PeoDsyivania 
und  the  ^  hasty-pudding  **  of  the  Eastern 
States.  In  the  form  of  hulled  com  or 
samp,  the  whole  grains  furnish  a  very  pal- 
atable, although  Father  indigestible  luxury. 
The  stems  contain  sugar,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  to  extract  it, 
but  tlie  modes  hitherto  devised  have  prov- 
ed too  expensive.  In  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, tlie  experiment  would,  doubdess,  be 
attended  with  more  success ;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  this  branch  of  man- 
ufacture is  carried  on  in  Mexico.  The. 
ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  potash. 
Of  the  husks,  a  beautiful  kind  of  writing- 
paper  has  been  manufactured  in  luily  ; 
and  when  soaked  in  hot  water,  they  make 
excellent  mattresses  ;  a  grayish  paper  may 
be  made  from  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
From  some  information  which  has  lately 
reached  this  country,  it  would  seem  that 
the  native  country  of  Indian  corn  has,  at 
last,  been  ascertained.  A  variety  has  been 
obtained  in  Paraguay,  in  which  each 
grain  is  surrounded  by  fflumes,  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  grows 
wild  in  the  woods. 

Majestt  (from  the  Latin  mcaestas)  sig- 
nified, in  republican  Rome,  the  highest 
}K)wer  and  dignity — the  attribute  of  the 
whole  community  of  citizens,  the />oj9u/uj. 
The  nuyestas  was  also  ascribed  to  the  dic- 
tator, consul  and  even  senate,  though,  m 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  word  audoriias 
was  used  in  preference.  The  tnajestas 
was  ascribed  to  i>ersonH,  or  Ixxlies  of  per- 
sons, so  far  as  (hey  had  legislative  power, 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  peace,  de- 
cide on  political  offences,  and  elect  magis- 
trates, lie  who  violated  this  mqjeslas  (for 
instance,  betrayed  an  army,  caused  sedi- 
tion, or  infringed  the  existing  institutions 
or  the  rights  of  the  people)  made  himself 
guilty  of  the  crimen  mmeatatia, — See  Hau- 
bold  De  Legibus  cr»  hats,  Ma^,  (Leipsic, 
1786,  4to.) — When  the  republic  was  over- 
thrown, the  difnity,  power  and  name  of 
majesty  passed  over  to  the  Roman  mon- 
archs,  and  from  them  again  to  the  empe- 
rors of  Western  Europe  [mtyestas  AugusH), 
At  a  later  period,  under  the  Roman  em- 
l>erors,  mqjesitu  was  the  name  of  the  im- 
perial dignitjT,  whilst  that  of  a  magistrate 
was  called  dignitas.  To  kings  the  attri- 
bute of  majesty  was  ffiven  much  later. 
The  courtiera  introduced  the  tide  in  France 
under  Henry  II ;  yet  as  late  as  during  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  peace  of  W  est- 
I>halia,  we  find  disputes  respecting  this 
titie.    In  the  treaqr  of  Cambray  (1589), 


the  tide  ofmmuty  is  given  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V  only.  In  the  treaty  of  Crespy 
( 1544),  Charles  V  is  styled  imperial,  Francis 
I  royal,  majesti/ ;  and  in  the  peace  of  Cha- 
teau-Cambresis  (1559),  the  tides  of  most 
Christian  and  Catholic  mtgesty  are  found 
for  the  first  time.  In  England,  Henrj-  VIII 
first  adopted  die  tit:e  mmesty.  At  present, 
tiiis  tide  is  given  to  all  European  enijierors 
and  kings.  The  grand  seignior  is  called 
highness.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
nugesty  is  used  also  to  denote  the  royal 
dignity  and  the  privileges  derived  there- 
from, even  in  the  case  of  princes  who 
have  not  personally  the  title.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tide  of  moQtsty  is  some- 
times separated  from  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  in  cases  of  abdicated  mon- 
archs  who  retain  die  tide  of  majesty  and 
sire  ;  tiius  king  Stanislaus  iJeczmsky, 
of  Poland.  The  few  courtiers  who  sur- 
round the  deposed  Charles  X,  give  him, 
also  the  fonner  daupliln,  and  die  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  as  Henry  V,  the  tide  oi  majesty. 
To  this  tide,  though  in  itself  so  exahed, 
die  awkward  obsequiousness  of  former 
ages,  and  the  indefinite  conception  of  a 
religious  character  attached  to  earthly 
rulers,  added  epithets  intended  to  elevate 
it  stiJl  higher,  as  'most  gracious*  in  Eng- 
land, *  most  highest  *  (JmerhMiSte)  in  Ger- 
many.* Before  the  word  majesty,  if  used 
of  die  emperor  of  Austria,  theletteis  K,  K. 
*  The  pedantic  spirit  of  the  Germans,  which 
shows  itself  in  so  many  high-sounding^  titles 
(see  Counsellor,  and  Ceremonial) ^  has  given  a 
character  of  formal  and  labored  reverence  to  the 
style  of  addressing  princes,  which,  to  manly  and 
simple  reason,  is  Utile  less  offensive  than  the  in- 
cense offered  to  an  Asiatic  monarch.  In  the  titles 
of  the  latter,  there  is,  at  all  events,  poetry  mixed 
with  ihe  nonsense  j  but  in  the  former,  there  is  neither 
n^ason,  nor  grammar,  nor  poetry.  In  writing,  a 
king  in  Germany  is,  at  tne  head  of  the  letter, 
addressed  thus  : — AlUrdurchlauehtigsteTf  AUer- 
hCflister,  Orossm/lchtigster,  KOrtig,  AUergnOdi^- 
ater  KOitig  %md  Herr — which,  literally  translated, 
would  give  the  following  double  superlatives  : 
Most-serencst,  tnott-highest,  great-mightiest 
kiugf  moat'gradouseat  king  and  lord.  Besides 
this,  the  single  pronouns  lie,  they,  you,  &c.,  are. 
too  vulgar  to  designate  a  king,  and  whenever 
they  are  used,  the  prefix  most-hipust{aUerhlk:hst) 
is  added :  thus  we  have  most-htghest-he  (for  Ac), 
most'hifrliest-him,  most-hi^/ust-them,  dtc.  A 
prince  is  addressed  as  highest-he,  higkest-ymif 
&.C.,  and  a  mere  secretary  of  state  as  high-you, 
"'  *•       •  •      —     ■*'  ,rAr 


high-they.   We  may  well  exclaim,  Heigh-i 
anecdote  is  told  in  Germany,  which,  whether  true 


An 

or  not,  illustrates  what  we  have  said.  The  late  king 
of  Bavaria^-a  man,  by  the  way,who  hated  nothing 
more  than  Uie  foppery  of  ro\'alty'— ^vas  travel 
ling  throuefa  his  country,  and  Uic  burgomaster  of 
a  small  place  was,  according*  to  custom,  to  de« 
liver  his  address.  He  thought  that  tamgt  were, 
addressed  orally  as  they  are  in  writing.  He 
therefore  began,  "  Mostrserenest,  most-SWhest,' 
great-mightiett/'  &c.     Beiag  tomewfamt  &wiL» 
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are  put,  which  Btand  for  KaigeHtch'Kl^ 
mgUcht'Mf^eHat  (imperial-royal  majesty). 
Tbe  pope  has  given  the  epithet  o£mogtsty 
to  several  monarcbs,  as  Vaiholie  nu^eshf 
(q.  V.)  to  the  king  of  Spamy^^pogtoUc  mmesjy 
(q.  V.)  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  Moat  Vhrit' 
tian  mmtsty  (q.  v.)  to  the  king  of  France, 
Most  faithjSd  mmesiy  (q.  v.)  to  the  king 
of  Portugal. — ^The  name  of  Mcgestafs 
Brief,  or  charUr  of  tnajeatyy  was  ffiven 
to  tlie  act  by  which  the  enii)cror  Rodolph 
II  grunted  (June  11, 1(309|  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  to  the  ailherents  of  the 
Augsburg  confession  in  Bohemia.  Most 
of  me  Bohemians  were  Protestants.  The 
L'ni])eror  Matthias  aboHshed  the  act  in 
1G18,  in  order  to  punish  tlie  Bohemians 
for  dieir  revolt,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  securing  of  the  succession  tokuig  Fer- 
dinand II.  This  abolition  was  one  of  tlie 
principal  causes  of  the  30  years'  war,  and 
of  die  intellectual  debasement  of  that  fair 
country.  The  Bohemians  were  converted 
by  the  sabre  to  the  Cadiolic  faith,  and  the 
spirit  and  intellect  of  the  nation  crushed, 
M)  that  few  beings  are  lower  on  the  scale 
of  cultivation  than  a  Bohemian  peasant 

Major,  in  military  language ;  the  lowest 
of  the  staff-officers;  a  degree  higher  dian 
captain.  There  appear  to  have  been 
officers  called  majors  as  early  as  1560,  in 
the  Crerman  and  Spanish  troops;  they 
were  then  the  assistants  of  the  colonels. 
At  present,  they  are  generally  die  com- 
manders of  battalions.  The  French,  how- 
ever, abolished  this  degree  during  the 
revoludon  ;  they  have  chefs  de  batatUon, 
Their  gros  moaor  is  a  half-invalid  officer, 
who  coimuands  the  depot  of  the  regiment. 

Major  ;  an  epithet  appbed  to  that  of  the 
two  modem  modes  in  which  the  third  is 
four  semitones  above  die  tonic  or  key- 
not6L  Those  intervals  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  semitones  under  the 
same  denomination  are  also  called  tru^or; 
as  a  third,  consisting  of  four  semitones,  in- 
stead of  three  only,  is  termed  a  maJoT'third; 
a  :4xth,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead 
of  eight,  is  called  a  nu^or-sixlh. 

Major,  in  logic;  the  first  proposidon  of 
a  regular  syllogism  containing  tne  generd 
premise;  as,  *^A11  vicious  acts  are  per- 
nicious "  (the  nudor) ;  ^  this  act  is  vicious  " 
(the  minor);  ^'tnerefore  this  act  is  per- 
nicious"  {conditsion). 

Majorano  Gaktaji o,  known  under  the 
name  of  Cefftardli,  a  oelebrated  soprano, 

dered  by  the  pretence  of  a  king,  and  being 
accQftomed  to  give  nich  exalted  epitheU  to  the 
Oaator  ouly.  he  continned,  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  his  asM>ciation»— '<  Everlasting  God 
MKiLonl,Alinig||ljFatlier,8oaaodHolyGEott.» 


was  bom  in  the  NeapoKtan  territory,  1708. 
A  musician,  who  bad  remarked  the  ex- 
cellent voice  of  the  boy,  advised  his  fiither, 
a  peasant,  to  send  him  to  school  at  Norcia, 
afterwards  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
instructed  him,  and  presented  him  to 
Porpora  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  six 
years.  At  die  end  of  that  dme,  Porpora 
told  him,  that  he  could  teach  him  nottiing 
more,  and  that  he  was  now  the  first  sincer 
in  Italy  and  in  the  world.  In  1738,  lie 
went  toEngland,  just  afler  Farinelli's  (q.  v.) 
departure,  but  was  not  in  high  favor  there. 
After  his  return  to  Ital^,  he  sang  in  several 
theatres  with  extraordmary  applause,  and 
contributed  to  extend  the  florid  style  of 
singing.  In  1740,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 700  sequins  for  a  single  night  at 
Venice.  He  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
and  purchased  die  estate  of  Santo-Dorato, 
from  which  he  took  the  dde  of  duke.  He 
still,  however,  condnued  to  sing  in  the 
monasteries  and  churches,  at  a  great  price ; 
he  also  visited  Paris.  On  a  sumptuous 
house,  which  he  had  built,  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, Amphion  ThebaSyEgo  Domum,  At 
his  deadi  (1783),  he  left  his  nephews  for- 
tune of  12,000  ducats  a  year,  and  his  duchy. 

Majorat  ;  a  term  used  on  the  European 
continent  to  denote,  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  order  of  succession  which  is  regulated 
by  age,  and  the  right  of  preference  which 
hence  belongs  to  the  oldest  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  kinds  : — 1.  Primogemr 
twre,  or  the  right  of  the  first-born,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  eldest  in  the  eldest  line 
always  succeeds  to  an  inheritance.  This 
law  regulates  the  succession  to  the  throno 
in  almost  all  the  European  kingdoms  of 
the  present  day. — 2.  The  nu^rat,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  gives  the  in- 
heritance to  the  eldest  of  the  relatives  of 
the  same  rank. — 3.  Seniority  always  se- 
cures it  to  the  eldest  in  the  family,  with- 
out regard  to  the  proximity  of  relation- 
ship.— ^The  majorats  cannot  lav^ully  be 
alienated  or  mortgaged.  The  increase  of 
majorats  in  a  state  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  injustice.  The 
more  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands,  the  more  liable  is 
the  bulk  of  the  population  ^Xo  be  reduced 
to  povertv,  and  to  experience  the  conse- 
quent evus  of  want,  isnorance  and  crime. 
The  example  of  England  may  well  deter 
other  nations  fit>m  mat  defective  system 
of  laws,  of  which  the  natural  consequence 
is,  that  more  than  150,000  Britons  hve  on 
the  continent,  not  to  mw  wealthy,  but  to 
consunoe  their  wealu.  (See  the  article 
IkdaHmenis.)  \ 

MuoECA*  the  hrge^  of  the  BelMiio 
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]8land8»1yingbeCweeii  39^  lO^and  30^  57'  N. 
laL,aDd3^34^and3^3r  E.lon.,beuigaboat 
40  leagues  from  the  Spanish  and  50  from 
the  Amcan  coast ;  1410  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  181,805  inhabitants.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  the  beat  being  mod- 
erated by  sea-bfeezes.  The  island  yields 
excellent  grain,  fiax,  figs,  olives,  grapes, 
ahnonds,  oranges,  melons,  &c.  The  priu- 
cipa]  articles  of  manufacture  are  tap^try, 
blankets  and  sashes,  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c. 
The  coral  fishery,  the  making  of  wine  and 
brandy,  also  employ  the  inhabitants.  The 
administration  is  composed  of  a  captain- 
general  and  a  royal  audience,  under  whom 
is  the  government  of  the  Baleares.  (q.  v.) 
The  capital  is  Palma,  with  34,000  inhab- 
itants. Alcudia,  on  the  north-eastcni  coast, 
is  the  only  other  city. 

Major  Domus  (maiVe  du  palais)]  the 
title  of  the  highest  officer  of  court  and 
state  in  the  monarchy  of  the  French,  who 
was  overseer  of  the  household.  The  dig- 
nity of  first  duke(i.  e.  commander  of  the 
army)  was  soon  connected  with  this  oflice. 
The  dignity  became  hereditary,  and  at 
length  Pepin,  who  held  this  office,  made 
himself  emfjeror. — See  Pepin^  and  France ; 
see  also  Geschichle  derMerovingiachen  Haus- 
mtUr  von  G.  H.  Perlz  (Hanover,  1819). 

Malabar  (from  the  Hindoo  Malay var, 
signifying  the  mountain^  eticloaed  region)  is 
the  appropriate  name  of  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  which  hes  between  the  western 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  Deccan,  The 
whole  western  coast,  from  cape  Comorin 
to  15**  N.  lat.,  is  sometimes  called  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  in  distinction  from  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  province  of  MahilMir  is 
n  small  part  of  this  region,  containing 
about  7249  square  miles,  with  a  jiopula- 
tion  of  907,575  persons.  It  was  anuexcjd 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras  in  180>3.  In 
1817,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £225,(582. 
The  foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Bombay,  Gnzcrat,  and  the 
.  gulf  of  Persia.  Calicut,  Mahe  (Ijelonging 
to  the  French),  Tellichery  are  the  prin- 
cipal cities ;  exce|)t  on  tlie  coast,  there  are 
no  towns  nor  villages,  each  land-holder 
living  separately  on  his  own  estate.  Rice, 
cocoa-nuts  and  pepper  are  the  principal 
productions.  The  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Hindoos,  and,  on  account  of  the 
remote  and  sheltere'd  situation,  they  have 
preserved  their  manners  and  customs  with 
greater  puritv  than  has  been  done  else- 
where, the  Mohammedans  never  havhig 
entered  their  territorv  as  enemies  till  the 
inuption  of  Ilyder  All  in  1766.    There 


are  also  about  10,000  Nestorian  Christians 
and  150,000  Roman  Catholics. 

Malacca,  or  Malata  ;  country  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  consisting  of  a  large 
peninsula,  connected  with  Siam  by  tlie 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  is  about  75  miles 
broad.  In  all  other  places,  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  It  is  about  775  miles  long,  and 
120,  on  an  average,  broad.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  by  a  chain  of  ]oi\y  mountains, 
and  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
marshes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  |>enetrate 
into  the  interior.  The  fruits  are  excellent 
and  plentiful,  butgitiin  is  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  tosupply  the  inlmbitimts. 
Its  political  condition  alteniates  between  a 
de]>cndence  ujion  Siam  and  a  division  in- 
to a  number  of  petty  independent  states. 
(See  Malays.) 

Malacca  ;  a  sea^wrt  of  tlieaI)ove  coun- 
try, on  the  western  coast,  and  on  the 
straits  of  Malacca;  Ion.  102°  12'  E.;  hit. 
2^  14'  N.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone,  and  there  are  several  spa- 
cious and  handsome  stn?cts.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  and  pleasant. 
There  is  a  good  roadstead  alK)ut  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant  from  the  town,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  river  by  boats  is  difficult 
The  exports  ai^  tin,  sogo,  pepper,  canes, 
elephants'  teeth  and  gold  dust  This  place 
was  once  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  af- 
terwards by  the  Dutch,  till  1795,  when  it 
was  subjected  by.  a  British  force,  but  restor- 
ed in  1801,  rficaplurcd  in  1807,  and  again 
restored  in  1 8 1 5.  But  it  was  finally  received 
in  exchange  for  the  British  settlements  in 
Sumatra,  and  occupied  by  the  British  au- 
thorities in  1825.  Population  in  1823, 
a*i,80G. 

Malacca  Passage;  channel  of  the 
East  Indian  sea,  between  Polo  Way  and 
the  cotist  of  Sujnatra,  about  13  miles  long. ' 

Malacca,  Straits  of  ;  a  narn^w  sea  be- 
tween the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  coun- 
ir}^  of  Malacca,  extending  from  tlie  equi- 
noctial line  to  lat.  5°  N. 

Malachi,  the  12th  and  last  of  the 
minor  prophets,  contemjioraiy  of  Nehe- 
miali,  prophesied,  accordmg  to  Jahn,  from 
412  to  408  B.  C.  The  name  signifies 
'angel,  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  Our  en- 
tire ignorance  of  his  history  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  cojijectures  concerning 
him.  His  prophecy  is  shgrt,  his  style  pro- 
saic and  rough,  and  he  denounces  with 
vehemence  £e  corruptions  and  back- 
slid ings  of  his  countiymen.  He  declares 
that  the  Messiah  will  save  the  Gentiles, 
and  announces  the  coming  of  one  who 
Bliall  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Savior.     Among  the  principal  couunen- 
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tmon  are  Jerome,  Poeodce,  Calmet,  Ro- 
■eom&ller,  &c 

Malacology  (ton  ftoKduw,  Greek  for 
the mofittfco);  ^  ^wm  now  i]8ed,particu- 
larly  l^  the  French,  for  that  part  ofacience 
w^ieh  treats  of  the  moUuaca. 

Malaga  ;  a  maritime  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lat 
3ff>43'N.;  Ion. 4^  25^  W. ;  pc^mlation, 
51,900.  It  bas  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
producinff  great  quantities  of  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  sumach,  juniper- 
berries,  wax  and  honey,  which,  with  dried 
xaisins  and  wines  from  the  mountains,  and 
cork  from  the  hills,  form  the  foundation  of 
the  commerce  ofMalaga.  Besides  these  ar- 
ticles, it  exports  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tured goods  made  here  and  in  the  neigh-^ 
borhood.  The  port  is  enclosed  on  three 
i^ides,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  merchantmen  and  19  ships  of  war. 
The  city  presents  a  Moorish  appearance, 
with  high  houses,  and  narrow,  crooked, 
badly-paved  streets.  There  is,  however, 
a  splendid  public  walk,  and  a  rich,  but 
unfinished  cathedral.  The  vineyards-  on 
the  neighboring  hills  produce,  annually, 
from  2000  to  S)00  pipes  of  vrine.  The 
first  vintage,  in  June,  furnishes  the  Malaga 
raisins.  The  second,  in  September,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  wine  resembling  Sherry, 
but  inferior  to  it.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, the  sweet  Malaga  wine  is  made. 

M'alagrida,  Gabriel ;  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, notorious  for  his  intrigues  and  &- 
naticism,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tui^',  bom  in  1686,  and,  having  become  a 
member  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  was  de- 
ftpatched  by  that  fraternity  as  their  mis- 
sionary to  Lisbon.  Here  he  acquired  con- 
siderable popularity  by  his  eloquence,  and 
his  pretensions  to  extmordinary  sanctity. 
Being  accused  of  participation  in  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy  of  the  duke  D'Aveiro 
against  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  govcmmenL 
But,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  judicial 
tribunals,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  in- 
quisition, and  condemned  as  guilty,  not 
of  treason,  but  of  heresy,  uttering  false 
prophecies,  and  seeing  visions,  and  was 
8entence<l  to  the  stake,  and  executed  Sep- 
tember 21, 1761.    (See  PomftaZ.) 

Mal'  Aria  (Italian,  had  air\ ;  a  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  soil,  or  botn,  which,  in 
certain  regions  in  the  warm  season,  pro- 
duces a  fever  more  or  less  violent  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exposure.  The 
country  of  the  maP  aria,  in  Italy,  is  the 
Maremme  (q.  v.),  which  extends  from 
Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  200  miles, 


and  flom  die  tea  to  the  Apemiinei^  from 
SStoaOmiles.  The  centre  of  the  infoeled 
distrietisRome.  (QeeCampc^nadiBoma.) 
We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  tfaki 
fotal  infection.  It  exists  in  the  rkae 
grounds  of  Lombardy,  on  the  highlimds 
near  Padua,  on  the  summits  of  the  Radi- 
co&ni,  and  round  the  gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  ^  of  tlie  devoted  spots  continues 
pure,  the  air  calm,  the  verdure  fresh ;  but 
all  this  serenitj^  and  beauty  of  nature  only 
forms  a  shocking  contrast  with  the  death- 
like desolation  around,  or  with  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  few  peasants  who  ven- 
ture to  wander  in  the  unhealthy  district. 
Bigelow  (Travels  in  Malta  and  Sicilv) 
pyee  a  similar  account  of  its  effects  m 
Sicily.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  infestuig  not  only  the  valleys,  but 
oflen  elevated  situations.  The  city  of 
Rome,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  gradual- 
ly invaded  by  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
city  has  been  successively  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  1406,  the  Lateran  was 
condemned ;  since  1623,  the  Vatican  has 
become  unsafe ;  since  1710,  the  Palatine, 
the  circus  Maximus,  the  forum,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  ancient  Rome,  has  been 
deserted ;  even  the  finest  parts  of  the  mod- 
em city  have  become  unsafe.  (See  Rome.) 
Malays  ;  according  to  sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles  (^Hatic  Researches,  xii, 
London,  1818),  a  people  of  Asia,  who 
have  adopted  the  religion  and  language 
of  the  Ambians,  and  intermarried  with 
them,  so  that  they  have  become  separated 
from  their  original  stock,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct nation.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  the  Malays  on  tl)e  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  where  they  built  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  founded  an  empire. 
Their  sultans  subdued  Sumatra,  where 
the  nation  seems  to  have  dweltpreviously 
to  their  settling  in  Malacca.  They  after- 
wards possessed  themselves  of  the  rest  of 
the  Sunda  isles,  of  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  some  of  the  Australian  groups, 
where  Malay  tiibes  are  found,  resembling, 
in  their  features,  religion  and  government, 
the  Malays  of  Malacca.  At  that  time, 
they  acted  a  splendid  jMut  in  Asia ;  they 
carried  on  commerce,  in  part,  with  their 
own  ships,  and  planted  colonies.  Great 
numbers  of  ships  from  Chuia,  Cochin 
China,  Hindostan  and  Siam  filled  the 
harbors  of  Malacca.  They  are  now  di- 
vided into  distinct  tribes,  without  any 
general  head.  This  is  partly  owing  to  tfao 
superiori^  which  the  Europeans,  particu- 
larly the  Dutch,  have  obtained  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  and  partly  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  the  Malays^  by  which  the  national 
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power  has  been  divided,  and  a  oommou 
Bpirit  prevented  by  the  increasiDg  power  of 
tne  vaanis.  The  superior  vaanJa  obey 
the  euitan  or  supreme  commander  only 
when  they  please,  and  the  vassals  under 
them  have  amilar  liberty.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  consuscs  of  slaves; 
their  masterB  are  the  aramkd,  or  nobility, 
who  are  independent,  and  sell  their  ser- 
vices to  him  who  pays  them  best  The 
Malays  are  different  from  the  Hindoos, 
Biraians  and  Siamese.  They  are  strong, 
nervous,  and  of  a  darkbro^vn  color;  their 
hair  is  Ion?,  black  and  shining ;  the  nose 
large  and  flat ;  their  eyes  brilliant  and  full 
of  fire.  Impetuosity,  bordering  on  fury, 
treachery,  impatience  of  constraint,  love 
of  plunder  and  blood,  characterize  the 
Malays  of  Asia.  Those  in  the  islands 
of  Australia  are  in  general  more  gentle, 
kind,  afliible,  open  and  honest,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  finest  and  most 
symmetrical  persons.  The  Malavs  of 
Asia,  including  the  Eidahans  and  Dejak- 
kese,  in  Borneo ;  the  Bioioos  (one  of  the 
wildest  tribes),  and  the  Macassars,  in  Ce- 
ll lies ;  the  llaiafores,  on  the  Moluccas ;  the 
SaLanos,  in  Magindanao ;  the  Tagats  and 
Pampangoes,  in  the  Manillas ;  the  Bisay- 
ans,  in  the  lesser  Philippine^*,  have  a  re- 
markable resemblance  m  their  features, 
in  their  form  of  government  (a  sort  of 
feudal  system),  and  in  violence  and  cruelty. 
In  general  they  profess  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  are  fond  of  navigation,  "war, 
plunder,  change  of  place,  and  of  all  daring 
enterprises.  Besidefl  the  Koran,  the  Ma- 
lays have  various  local  laws;  each  state 
has  its  own,  relating  chiefly  to  com- 
merce. The  maritime  code  of  Malacca 
was  collected  as  early  as  1276,  and  con- 
firmed by  Mohammed  Sliali,  sultan  of  the 
country.  They  pay  more  respect  to  their 
absurd  laws  of  honor  than  to  justice  or 
humanity,  and  we  iiud  force  continually 
triumphing,  among  them,  over  weukness. 
Their  treaties  and  their  promises  uf  friend- 
ship continue  only  as  long  as  tlie  interests 
which  prompted  them  soem  to  demand. 
They  are  always  armed,  and  are  perpetu- 
ally at  war  among  themselves,  or  enjniged 
in  plundering  their  neighbors.  When 
they  find  opportunity,  they  will  attack 
European  and  American  vessels  by  sur- 
prise, and  kill  the  crews,  if  they  succeed 
m  capturing  them.  No  free  Malay  is 
seen  without  a  daf'ffer.  The  ^ple,  in 
general,  are  very  skilful  in  preparing  weap- 
ons, particularly  daggers.  Their  constant 
use  of  opium  contributes  to  infuriate  tliem, 
and,  when  maddened  by  its  effects,  they 
rush  out  with  their  daggers  in  theur  hands, 


yelling,  AmokfOaiokf  (i.  e.  killykill) ;  whence 
the  expression,  fo  run  a  nmck.  The  Ma- 
lays are  active  only  in  war,  where  they 
are  excited  by  the  thint  of  robbeiy  and 
blood.  At  home,  they  are  indolent,  leaving 
all  the  labor  to  their  slaves,  and  despising 
agriculture.  {SeeManAeniHutonfqfSu' 
nuUrOf  Crawford's  Indian  AreMpdagOj  &c.) 

MALcoiiH,  sir  John,  major-genend  iu 
the  India  service,  went  out  to  India  at  the 
age  of  14,  distLDguished  himself  on  sever- 
al occasions,  and  became  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  Madras  army.  He  was  ai\er- 
wards  made  resident  m  the  Mysore,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  supreme  government  of  India  to 
the  court  of  Persia.  During  his  mission 
in  Persia,  he  not  only  performed  his  diplo- 
matic duties  in  a  sadsfactory  manner,  but 
also  collected  an  immense  store  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  histoiy  and  present 
condition  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  was 
made  knight  of  tlie  Persian  order  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Sun,  and,*  in  1812,  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1818,  he  re- 
ceived the  mihtaiy  and  civil  command  of 
Central  India.  "Except  sir  J,  Malcolm," 
says  bishop  Heber  (Travela  in  India),  ^  I 
have  heard  of  no  one  whom  all  parties 
agreQ  in  commending.  His  talents,  his 
accessibility,  his  firmness,  his  conciliating 
manners,  und  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  and  character,  are  spoken 
of  in  the  same  terms  by  all."  These 
qualities  enabled  him  to  render  his  ad- 
ministration eminently  useful  in  restoring 
order,  organizing  the  provinces,  and  main- 
taining tranquilhw.  Sir  John  iifterwanls 
returned  to  England,  and,  in  1827,  wns 
appointed  to  the  important  post  of  govern- 
or of  Bombay.  In  December,  l?iW,  )io 
resigned  tliat  ofiice,  and  returned  to  f  Jig- 
land.  He  is  the  author  of  Sketch  of  tho 
Seiks(1812);  Persia,  a  poem  (1814);  His- 
tory of  Central  India  (second  edition, 
1824,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  valuable  contril)u- 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  India ;  History 
of  Persia  (second  edition,  1829,  2  vols.) ; 
and  Sketches  of  Persia  (1828, 2  vols.,  8vo.) 

Mal  de  Naples;  an  early  name  for 
syphilis,  because  the  disease  was  spread 
among  the  besiegers  of  Naples,  and  froni 
tiiem  rapidly  communicated  to  otliers. 

Maldive  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  sea,  situated  about  270  miles 
south-west  of  cape  Comorin.  The  num- 
ber is  said  to  amount  to  1000  or  more,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  un- 
inhabited. The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
chain  is  from  20  to  24  leagues.  The  in- 
habitants appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Arabs 
and  Indians  of  Mohibar.     They  supply 
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TesBeb  with  sails,  and  cordage,  cocoa  nuts, 
oil  and  faoDey,  diy  fiah,  tortoise-siiell,  and, 
especially,  cowries.  They  are  divided 
into  17  attottonSy  or  provinces,  and  are 
governed  by  one  king ;  l)ut  each  attoUon 
has  its  particular  governor,  who  rules  with 
great  oppression.  The  subjects  are  mise- 
rably poor;  and  none  dare  wear  any 
clothing  above  the  waist,  except  a  turban, 
widiout  a  particular  license.  Tliey  have 
only  four  ports,  in  which  their  fow  articles 
of  commerce  are  collected.  They  lie  in 
Ion.  73°  3(y  to  75°  45^  E. ;  and  lat  3°  SC 
lo  7=*  S'  N.  No  European  settlements 
have  been  made  in  tliem. 
Ma  LEA,  cajje.  (iSee  Matapan,) 
Malebranche,  Nicholas,  a  French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratoiy, 
and  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1 638.  His  health  being  delicate, 
he  was  ctassically  instructed  by  a  domes- 
tic tutor,  but  afterwards  went  through 
t'ourses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the 
colleges  of  La  Marc  he  and  of  the  Sorbonne. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  determined  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life,  and  was  admitted 
hito  the  congregation  of  the  oratory.  He 
applied  himsulf  firet  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  afterwards  to  Oriental  learning 
and  biblical  criticism ;  but,  having  acci- 
dentally met  with  Descartes's  treatise  On 
Man,  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  author's  system  of  philoso- 
phy. The  result  of  this  study  was  his ' 
tamous  treatise  On  the  Search  after  Truth, 
first  printed  in  1G73,  but  of  which  the 
l»est  edition  is  that  published  by  himself 
ill  1712,  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  4  vols.,  12mo. 
The  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  work, 
which  contains  fine  thoughts  and  uncom- 
mon reflections,  rendered  still  more  sti'ik- 
ing  by  his  elegant  manner  of  conveying 
them,  are  founded  upon  Cartesian  princi- 
ples, and  are,  in  some  particulars,  Platonic. 
It  is  principally  distinguished  hy  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mysterious  union  between 
God  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  tlie  doc- 
trine that  the  human  mind  immediately 
perceives  God,  <'and  sees  all  things  in 
him."  His  next  publication  waa  Christian 
Conversations  (1676).  This  was  followed 
(in  1680)  by  a  Treatise  on  Nature  and 
Grace,  which  led  to  several  controversial 
pieces  between  him  and  Amauld.  Father 
Malebranche  also  wrote  several  works  on 
physical  subjects,  and  several  papers  for 
the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  an  honoraiy  member  in 
1699.  Malebranche  was  highly  vene- 
rated for  his  elevated  genius,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  amiabfe  and  simple  than 
his  convenation  and  manners.  As  a  phi- 
▼OL.  VIII.  20 


loeopher,  although  he  agreed  with  those 
who  preceded  him,  in  conceiving  ideas  to 
be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception, 
he  distinguished,  more  than  any  previous 
metaphysician,  the  object  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  it  creates,  and  thereby  led  the 
way  to  a  right  undei-stauding,  both  of  our 
externa]  senses  and  mental  powers. 

Malesherbes,  Christian  William  de 
Lamoignon  de,  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, descended  fi*om  a  family  of  die- 
luiguished  worth  and  talents.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Lamoignon,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  and  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1721.  After  studying  at  the  Jesuits* 
college,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  became  a  couns€'llor  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1750,  he  suc- 
cee(Ied  his  father  as  president  of  the  court 
of  aids,  and  was  also  made  superintend- 
ent of  tlie  press,  in  both  which  offices  he 
displayed  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
highly  honorable  to  his  talents  and  char- 
acter. On  the  banishment  of  the  parlia- 
ments, and  tlie  suppression  of  the  court 
of  aids  in  1771,  Malesherbes  was  exiled  to 
his  country  seat,  where  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  of  the  countrj'  around  it.  Aft(?r  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI,  be  resumed  his 
presidentship  over  the  revived  tribunal, 
and,  in  1775,  was  appointed  minister  of 
state.  Finding  his  plans  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  nation  counteracted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  he  resigned  his  post  in 
May,  1776,  and  went  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  recalled  to  the  king's 
councils  in  1786,  when  he  drew  up  two 
memoirs.  On  the  Calamities  of  Fraiffce, 
and  tlie  Means  of  rej)airing  them ;  but 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  therefore 
took  a  final  leave  of  tlie  court.  Returning 
to  the  country,  he  continued  his  patriotic 
labors,  and,  in  1790,  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Progress 
of  Rural  Economy  in  France.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  gov- 
emment ;  but  on  the  decree  of  the  national 
convention  lor  the  trial  of  the  king,  he 
emerged  from  bis  retreat  to  become  the 
voUmiaiy  advocate  of  his  unfortunate 
sovereign.  His  generous  attachment  to 
his  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  destruc- 
tion. Shortly  after  his  return  home,  his 
daughter,  madame  De  Rosambo,  and  her 
husband,  were  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Paris;  and  his  ovm  arrest,  with  that  of 
his  grandchildren,  soon  followed.  Abneet 
his* whole  fiunily  were  extirpated  by  th« 
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DMncileB  pnMcrteikm  of  bis  penecuton. 
MalMbeilws  wasbeheaded  April  32, 17H 
and  he  bora  bis  aufieringB  with  a  spirit 
wocthy  of  his  fife.  Louis  XVIII  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the 
great  haJl  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  was 
completed  in  1S26»  with  the  inscription  b^ 
the  king — Sbvniie,  ionptrJiddU  rtgi  tuo,  m 
«oti(>lWlTtafoll^|lr<Bncft1M»  m  corcere  otttiZtL 
HALBTfChariesFnm^ois,  brigadier-gen- 
eral, was  bom  at  Dole,  in  1754.  Having 
entered  the  military  service,  be  embraced 
tiie  cause  of  tlie  revolution  with  ardor, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  the  first  wars  of  die 
republic  At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  as- 
sumption of  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
openly  avowed  his  republican  opinions, 
and  was,  io  consequence,  left  witliout 
employmenL  His  connexions  with  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  hostile  to  the  im- 
perial government,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion,  and,  as  no  proofi  of  his 
ffuilt  could  be  obtained,  he  was  detained 
m  prison  for  several  years.  During  his 
confinement,  he  becanie  acquainted  with 
Lahorie,  formerlv  attached  to  Moreau's 
staff,  and  general  Guidal,  who  bad  both 
been  in  prison  several  years.  In  October, 
181%  Mdet  formed  the  daring  plan  of 
overthrowing  a  prince  then  at  the  summit 
of  his  power  and  glory.  For  this  purpose, 
he  engaged  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and,  having  obtained  permission 
to  be  carried  to  an  nospital,  he  escaped 
during  the  night  of  October  23,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Paris  guards,  he  persuaded 
him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  that 
an  op[x>rtunity  was  now  offered  to  restore 
the  republic.  He  also  showed  him  a  de- 
cree of  the  conservative  senate,  abolishing 
the  imperial  government,  and  constituting 
general  Malet  commander  of  Paris.  He 
next  hastened  to  the  barracks  of  the  10th 
cohort,  under  the  command  of  Soullier, 
who  had  eifher  been  previously  gained,  or 
was  easily  made  to  believe  what  he  desired 
— the  emperor's  death  and  a  change  of 
government  Soullier  took  possession  of 
the  Hdtel-de-ViHe  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  Frochot,  the  prefect  of 
Paris,  who  anived  soon  after,  was  also 
brought  to  beheve  that  the  emperor  had 
been  killed.  Measures  were  taken  for 
establishing  a  provisional  government,  and 
a  detachment  under  general  Gkiidal  has- 
tened to  the  H^tel  of  the  Police,  seized 
ceneral  Savary,  the  minister,  conducted 
him  to  the  prison  La  Force,  and  installed 
Lfldiorie  in  bis  place.  Malet  next  pro- 
ceeded with  some  soldiera  to  the  quaitere 
•f  general  HuUin  (q.  v.),  but  could  not 


convince  him  that  the  stoiy  of  the  eiripe- 
roi's  death  was  true,  nor  that  the  pre* 
tended  decree  was  fienuine.  After  some 
altercation,  Malet  discharged  a  pistol  at 
him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  jaw,  but 
was  immediately  seized  finom  behind,  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  by  general  Laborde, 
adjutant  of  the  poet,  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  military  movements,  had  hastened  to 
general  HuUin's  quarters,  and  had  been 
admitted  vrithout  opposition  by  Malet'a 
soldiers.  The  latter,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Malet's  designs, 
consented  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  His 
accomplices  were  soon  after  arrested,  and 
were  examined,  with  hitn,  before  a  court- 
martial,  the  next  day.  The  examination 
continued  two  days  and  three  nights. 
During  the  whole  time  Malet  displayed 
the  most  imperturiiable  coolpess,  avowed 
his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
die.  He  was  shot,  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors, October  27,  in  the  plain  of  Crenelle. 
Malherbe,  Francis  de,  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Caen, 
of  an  ancient  but  decayed  fiimily.  His 
father  was  a  Calvinist,  but,  having  adopted 
as  a  principle,  that  a  *'  ^ntleman  should  be 
of  the  rehgion  of  his  pnnce,"  he  himself  ad- 
hered to  the  chureh  of  Rome.  He  entered 
into  the  service  of  Henry  d'Angouleme, 
natural  son  of  Henry  II,  and  married  the 
widow  of  a  counsellor,  bv  whom  he  had 
several  children.  He  did  not  visit  court 
until  his  fifbeth  vear,  when  Henry  IV  re- 
ceived him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  fwnsion,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  cardinal  dii 
Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as  one  who 
surpassed  all  the  French  poets  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1027. 
Although  the  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life  be  rew,  numerous  testinionies  abound 
of  his  caustic  wit,  greediness  of  presents, 
and  litigious  temper ;  he  being  generally 
at  war  with  some  or  other  of  his  relations. 
He  vras  also  lax  and  licentious  in  respect 
both  to  morals  and  religion.  Such  was 
his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, that,  when  near  expiring,  be  re- 
proved bis  nurse  for  using  a  word  not 
duly  authorized.  He  may  1^  deemed  the 
father  of  cultivated  French  poetiy,  being 
not  only  an  excellent  versifier,  but  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet ; 
not  indeed  of  me  highest  class,  but  he  was 
ingenious,  harmoniouB,  elegant,  and  some- 
times even  elevated.  His  poetry  eonaifltt 
of  odea,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epigrams^  and 
other  short  pieces,  with  a  few  of  a  devo- 
tional cast  He  also  published  tnnsla- 
tions  of  Seneca  De  Batjfiens^  and  of  a 
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mtiim  of  Livy,  with  some  letten.  The 
best  editions  of  his  woiks  are  those  of 
Paris,  1722,  3  Tob^  15hno^  and  1757, 8vo. 

Mau.,  or  Pall^Mall,  was  a  game  for- 
meriy  much  played  in  England,  in  which 
a  box  ball  was  strack  tlirough  a  ring. 
The  maU  (French,  moQ)  was  properly  the 
edck  (maUet)  used  for  striking;  but  the 
French  mail  also  signified  the  game  itself^ 
more  commonly  called,  by  the  English, 
paU-maUj  or  pcaUtnaU,  and  the  ground  or 
alley  on  which  it  was  played,  which  was 
often  planted  with  trees.  The  site  of  the 
street  now  called  PaU-MaU  (pronounced 
ptU-meU)  was  originally  appropriated  to 
playing  this  game,  and  derives  its  name 
from  that  circumstance.  The  walk  called 
the  mail,  in  St  James's  park,  fdso  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  having  been  the  royal 
play-ground  in  the  tirue  of  Charles  II, 
when  mall  was  a  fashionable  amusement. 
The  same  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
public  promenade  in  Boston. 

Malleability  ;  a  property  of  metals, 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  being'  ex- 
tended under  the  hammer.  (See  IhuiHir 
tifj  and  MdaL)  This  word  has  of  late 
l)een  used  by  some  philologists,  to  indi- 
cate the  power  of  certf;^  lan^jages  to 
form  words  from  given  roots  by  acviing  pre- 
fiXi  q  and  affixes,  and  thus  to  express  many 
different  shades  of  the  ori<pnal  idea. 

Mallet,  David,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  at  Crieff  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
about  1700,  and,  in  1720,  was*  a  tutor  iu 
the  family  of  Mr.  Home  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1723,  he  accompanied  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winches- 
ttr  school,  and,  in  the  same  year,  published 
iiis  admired  ballad  of  William  and  Marga- 
ret- He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  his  pupils,  on  his  return  set- 
tled in  London,  and  dropped  the  name  of 
MaJOMh  for  Malkt  In  1 728,  he  published 
fi  poem,  entitled  the  Excursion,  and,  in 
17«jl,  a  tragedy,  called  Euiydice,  which 
m«t  with  temiwrary  success.  A  poem  on 
Verbal  Criticism  followed  in  1733,  and  he 
was  soon  afler  made  under-secretary  to 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.  His  tragedy 
of  Mustapha  was  produced  with  success 
in  1739,  and,  the  following  year,  his  life  of 
lord  Bacon  appeared,  prefixed  to  a  new 
etlition  of  the  works  of  diat  great  man. 
In  1747,  he  published  his  largest  poem, 
entitled  Amyutor  and  Theodora.  On  the 
death  of  Pope,  Mallet  lent  himself  to  the 
resentment  of  lord  Bolingbroke  against 
the  deceased  poet,  for  having  clandestinely 
printed  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kinff.  For 
this  senice,  he  was  rewarded  by  Boling- 
broke with  a  bequest  of  his  works^  & 


pabHeation  of  wfaieh  produced  a  proseeit* 
tk)n.  The  duchen  of  Mariborough  har* 
ing  left  £1000  between  him  and  Glover, 
to  write  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  latter 
declined  the  task,  and  it  was  undertaken 
by  Mallet  alone,  who  received  more  or 
lees  of  the  recompense,  without  leaving, 
on  his  deaths  a  line  towards  the  work. 
On  the  prosecution  of  admiral  Byng,  he 
was  employed,  by  the  ministry,  to  assist 
in  making  that  unfortunate  officer  their 
scape-goat,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  con 
siderable  pension.  On  the  accession  of 
lord  Bute  to  the  premiersliip,  he  wrote  his 
Truth  in  Rhyme,  and  tragedy  of  Elvira, 
to  which  a  political  tendency  was  given,  to 
serve  the  politics  of  that  nobleman,  and 
he  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  for  his 
recompense.  He  died  in  1765.  The 
religious  skepticism  which  he  avowed, 
may  have  assisted  to  daricen  the  portraits 
usually  given  of  Mallet ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  no  partiality  could  have  rendered  it 
amiable. 

Mallet  ;  a  weapon.  (See  Mace,) 
Malleus,  in  anatomy ;  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  tlie  head, 
the  neck,  and  handle,  which  joins  tlie  qiem- 
brane  of  the  tympanum.    (See  Ear,) 

Mallicolo,  or  Manic olo  ;  an  island  in 
tlie  South  Pacific  ocean,  which,  accord- 
ing to  captain  Dillon,  should  be  considered 
as  forming  one  of  the  group  called  Queen 
Charlotte's  islands;  lat  IP  41'  S.;  Ion. 
167^  5^  £.  It  has  acouired  an  interest 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Lap^- 
rouse  (q.  v.)  ivas  cast  away,  as  appears 
from  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  cap^ 
tain  Dillon,  who  went  on  a  vovage  of  in- 
Vestigation,  in  1827  (JVhrm^we,  &c.,  2  vols., 
8vo.,  London,  1829),  The  relics  which  ho 
obtained  from  the  island,  were  ^entified 
by  Lesseps  (q.  v.),  who  had  left  La[)^rouse 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  by  Betbam,  as  hav 
ing  the  armorial  bearings  of  Colignon, 
botanist  on  board  the  frij^te.  According 
to  the  infonnadon  obtamed  by  captain 
Dillon,  two  ships  had  been  thrown  ashore ; 
the  crew  of  one  perished ;  the  people  of 
the  other  built  a  snlall  vessel,  and  went  to 
sea ;  what  became  of  them  is  not  known ; 
of  two  Frenchmen  who  had  remained  on 
the  island,  one  died  about  three  years 
before  the  arrival  of  captain  Dillon ;  the 
odier  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  a 
defeated  chief  to  some  other  island. 
Lesseps  has  published  (Paris,  18S1)  the 
Voyage  dt  LapirtmBt^  with  all  the  docu- 
ments and  results  of  the  researches  sinoo 
made  to  discover  his  fate.  This  Iriand 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Mattpofcs 
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one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  inlat  le^atK  8., 
Ion.  167°  5V  E. 

Mallouinbb,  or  Malouines.  (See 
FvdHand  blamU.) 

Malmaisozi  ;  a  chateau,  tviro  and  a  half 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  one  and  a  half 
from  VerBailles,  iu  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing situations  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  great 
nietropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  Jose- 
phine, who  died  there  in  1814,  and  whose 
grave  is  indicated  by  a  simple  monument 
In  its  beautiful  walits,  Napoleon  loved  to 
iind  recreation  from  the  cares  of  state.  It 
received  its  name  (mcda  demus)  from  its 
having  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  Normans  landed  on  one  of  their  incur- 
sions in  the  ninth  century. 

MALBiESBDaY,  William  of,  an  ancient 
English  historian  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  sometimes  called  Somerset- 
anttf.  He  relates  that,  when  he  was  a 
ehUd,  he  had  a  great  inclination  for  learn- 
ing, wiiich  was  encouraged  by  his  parents, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  became  a  monk 
of  Malpiesbury,  and  was  elected  librarian 
of  the  monastery.  He  studied  all  tiie 
sciences  of  his  time,  but  attached  himself 
particularly  to  histoiy,  and  finding  that  a 
satisfactoty  account  of  his  own  country 
^was  wanting,  he  determined  to  write  one, 
**not,"  as  he  himself  says,  •*  to  display  his 
learning,  which  is  i^o  great  matter,  but  to 
bring  to  light  things  that  are  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity  .'*  His  De  RegUms 
Anghmm  is  a  general  history  of  England, 
in  five  books,  uom  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons, in  449,  to  the  26th  Henry  I,  in  1126 ; 
a  modem  history,  in  two  books,  from  that 
year  to  the  escape  of  the  empress  Maud 
irom  Oxford,  in  1143;  with  a  church  his- 
tory of  England,  in  four  books,  published 
in  sir  H.  Savile's  collection  (1596).  He 
discovers  great  diligence,  good  sense  and 
modesty.  His  Antiquities  of  Glaston- 
bHry  was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  Life 
of  St  Aldhelm,  by  Wharton.  He  died  in 
1148. 

Malb^set  Wine  is  a  sweet  wine,  made 
from  a  grape  originally  brought  from 
Monembasia,  a  small  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Morea.  The  English 
call  the  place  by  its  Italian  name,  mSIvclt 
no,  and  the  FrenchyMalvoiaie ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  wine.  Malmsey  (vin  de  Med- 
voisie).  Much  of  the  Malmsey  now  used 
is  nmde  firom  a  grape  grown  on  rockv 
j^round,  in  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full 
mfluence  of  the  sun.  It  is  left  to  bans 
about  a  month  later  than  the  grapes  used 
fw  the  dxy  wines,  and  is  not  gathered 


until  partially  withered.  (See  Hendenon, 
JSti.  of  ffmes,  250.) 

Maloes,  St.  (properly,  St.  Mai^o)  ;  a 
seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  France ; 
lat  48^'  99^  N.;  Ion.  2°  1'  W.;  population, 
96G0.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which 
is  connected  with  the  mam  land  by  a  nar- 
Xow  causeway  (the  Sillou).  The  haiix>r 
is  large  ^d  commodious,  but,  difficult  of 
access.  The  fortifications  are  extensive 
and  strong.  The  inhabitants  are  active, 
hardy,  intelligent  seamen,  and  are  occu- 
pied in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  in  the 
East  India  and  colonial  trade.  Wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  salted  provisions,  hemp 
and  tar,  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 
In  1622,  tills  place  fitted  out  22  privateers ; 
in  1711,  it  gave  30,000,000  hvres  to  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  the  native  city  of  Maupertuis, 
Dugu^-Trouin,  and  Cartier,  the  discov- 
erer of'^Canada. 

Ma  LONE,  Edmund,  a  conmientator  and 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
in  1741.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
Trinity  college,  he  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  Loudon,  and  was  called  to  tlie 
bar  in  1767.  Possessing  a  competent  for- 
tune, he  gave  up  his  profession,  and  em- 
ployed hunself  iu  literary  pursuits.  Afler 
having  been  the  coadjutor  of  Sieevens, 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Mr. 
Maione  quarrelled  with  that  gentleman, 
and  published  an  edition  of  his  own,  in 
11  vols.,  8vo.,  1790.  He  also  publial)e<l 
an  Inquiry  into  certain  Papers  attributed 
to  Shakspeare  (see  Ireland) ;  biographical 
memoirs  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden, 
W,  Gerard  Hamilton,  &c.  He  died  May 
25,  1812. 

Malpighi,  Marccllo ;  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  and  anatomist  of  the  seventeeutlv 
century.  He  was  bom  iu  1628,  ne^ir 
Bologna,  and  studied  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  He  was  admitted  M.  D.  in  165^^ 
and,  three  years  after,  was  appointed  to 
the  medical  chair.  The  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  invited  him  to  become  .professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  staid  three 
yeai-s,  and,  in  1660,  returned  to  occupy 
his  former  office  at  Bologna.  He  was 
tempted  by  a  high  stipend  to  accept  the 
protessorship  of  medicine  at  Messina,  in 
Sicily ;  but  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues 
rendered  him  uneasy,  and  he  again  settkni 
at  Bologna,  in  1666.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in 
1669,  and  communicated  to  that  associa- 
tion various  anatomical  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  tiie  minute  structure  of  animal 
bodies,  the  results  of  microscopic^  obeer- 
vationa  Pope  Innocent  XII,  in  1691, 
called  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him 
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life  pbysdctan,  chaoiberiaiii,  and  domefltic 
imkte,  which  poets  he  held  till  his  death, 
in  -1694.  His  works,  relatiiig  to  aDatomy, 
jihyaiology  end  vegetable  aoatomy,  com- 
prise much  curious  and  important  infor- 
mation  on  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the 
spleen,  the  uterus,  &c.;  also  on  silk- 
wonus,  the  formation  of  the  foetus  in  the 
egg,  on  jrlands,  on  the  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, &c.  His  complete  works  have 
been  often  published  (London,  1687,  &c.). 
His  posthumous  works  were  published  at 
London  (1697,  folio),  and  republished  at 
Venice  and  Leyden.  Gasparini  published 
his  Consult.  Med,  CerUuria  at  Padua  (1713). 
Although  Malpiglii  is  not  free  from  errors, 
yet  he  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
physiology,  oud  deserves  a  distiaguished 
place  anioug  discoverers. 

MALPUkquET,  Battle  of  (Sept.  11, 
1709);  the  bloodiest  in  the  war  of  the 
SpQuish  succession,  gained  by  Marlbo- 
rough and  Eugene,  the  commanders  of 
the  allies,  against  the  French  under  Vil- 
lars.  After  tlie  capture  of  Toumay,  the 
allies  wished  to  invest  Mens,  the  capital 
of  Haiuault  To  preveut  tiiis,  Villars 
marched  against  tliem :  an  older  marshal, 
the  noble  and  valiant  Bouflers,  served  un- 
der him  as  a  volunteer.  The  French 
anny  was  70,000  strong,  with  80  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  allies,  who  numbered 
about  80,000  men,  with  140  piccea  of 
cannon,  commenced  the  attack,  near  the 
wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  villages 
of  Blangies  and  Malplacjuet.  Marlbo- 
rough commanded  the  English  troops, 
and  the  German  troops  in  the  English 
pay,  on  the  right  wing.  Eugene  led  the 
centre;  Tilly  and  ^  count  Nassau,  the 
left  wing,  where  the  Dutch  were  stationed. 
VillaiB  commanded  the  right  win^  of  the 
French  forces;  Boufters,  the  left.  The 
left  wing  of  the  allies  was  put  to  flight, 
and  Marlborough  had  to  struggle  against 
the  most  furious  attacks  upon  tlie  right. 
The  Pretender,  son  of  James  II,  chevalier 
Sl  George,  cliarged  twelve  times,  at  die 
'  head  of  ue  French  cavalry.  Villars  then 
weakened  his  centre,  by  despatching  re- 
inforcements for  the  left  wing.  At  this 
crisis,  Eugene  advanced,  stonued  the  en- 
trenchments Wiiich  covered  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  drove  back  the  guards.  The 
marshal  hastened  thither  mm  the  left 
wing,  but  too  late ;  he  was  wounded 
himself;  his  centre  was  broken  through, 
and  the  vrings  separated.  The  batde  was 
lost  The  field  was  covered  with  about 
30,000  dead  and  dying.  The  French  lost 
hardly  10,000 ;  the  aUies,more  than  20,000. 
The  conquerors  took  no  prisoners  nor 


cannon.  Bouflen  conducted  the  retreat 
in  flood  order,  between  Le  Quemoy  and 
Valenciennes.  The  allies  inmiediately 
laid  siege  to  Mens,  which  fell  into  their 
hands. 

Maxt  is  the  preparation  of  barley,  from 
which  ale,  beer  and  porter  are  brewed,  all 
which  are  generally  denominated  malt 
liquors.  For  this  purpose,  the  barley  is 
steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  days. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  lie 
until  it  begins  to  sprout  or  germinate.  Aa 
soon  08  this  process  has  advanced  suffi- 
ciently, its  further  progress  is  prevented 
by  drying  it  in  a  kiln,  heated  by  coal  or 
coke,  for  which  purpose  the  anthracite 
coal  is  found  to  answer  admirably  well. 
The  grain  is  now  become  mellow  and 
sweet,  and  after  having  been  crushed  in  a 
kind  of  mill,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  ita 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  pordons  are 
extracted  by  boiling  water.  The  liquor  thus 

Eroduced  has  the  name  of  toortf  which, 
aving  undergone  the  process  of  fermenm- 
tion,  and  having  been  flavored  by  the  ad- 
dition of  hops,  &C.,  constitutes  ale  or  beer. 
What  remains  of  the  malt  after  brewing, 
is  called  the  gratn^,  which  are  used  for 
feeding  horses  and  cows.  The  tax  upon 
malt,  m  England,  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  the  English  revenue. 
Besides  the  use  of  barley  for  malt,  it  is 
also  extensively  used  for  soup,  broth, 
bread,  &c.,  in  all  the  countries  or  Europe 
(See  FehninUUion.) 

Malta  (anciently,  MelUa);  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  possessed,  through 
several  centuries,  of  a  degree  of  celebrity 
and  power  greater  than  has  ever  been 
attached  to  any  otlier  territory  of  so  little 
extent;  lat.  35^  53^  N.;  Ion.  14°  SO'  E, 
(of  the  observatory  of  the  grand  master) ; 
60  miles  from  Sicily;  200  from  Calipia^ 
the  nearest  point  of  Africa;  separated 
fit)m  the  small  island  of  Gozo  by  a  strait 
four  miles  wide,  comprising,  with  Gozo 
and  the  rock  Cumino,  which  hes  between, 
about  170  square  miles.  The  population 
of  the  group  w{^  at  one  time,  114,000 ; 
at  present,  94,000.;  of  which  14,000  be- 
long to  Grozo.  Besides  the  natives,  there 
are  English  (about  700,  besides  the  mili- 
tary), Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  Egyptians^ 
Italians,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Mal- 
tese, English  and  Italian  are  the  fn^donu- 
nant  languages.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
thin  covering  of  earth,  on  a  soft,  cokareoua 
rock,  and  is  increased  by  breaking  up  the 
surfjce  of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravely 
and  mixing  it  through  the  earth.  To  the 
south-west,  the  land  rises  precipitously 
moretiian  1200  feet;  to  the  north-east,  u 
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18  low.  There  u  bat  one  anall  stream  in 
the  ifllaiid,  which  is  conducted,  by  on 
aqueduct  of  sereral  thousand  arches,  and 
eidht  iniles  long,  to  Valetta;  a  supphr 
of  water  is  obtained  by  cisterns,  in  which 
the  rain  water  is  collected.  The  southern 
shore  is  rocky,  and  without  any  harbor ; 
that  of  Maraa,  on  the  east,  forming  the 
pert  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  completely  land- 
locked, and  capable  of  contaimng  500 
▼easels.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  heat 
is  mitigated  by  a  sea  breeze,  which  always 
sets  in  at  night  The  principal  produc- 
tion is  cotton.  Melons  and  oranges,  of  an 
excellent  quality,  are  abundant  Corn  is 
raised  in  small  quantities.  Figs  are  culti- 
vated with  great  care,  the  process  of  cap- 
rification  (see  Fig»)  being  practised.  The 
Maltese  are  of  Afiican  origin ;  with  a 
swarthy  skin,  hair  inclined  to  fiizzle,  and 
nose  somewhat  flattened.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  excellent  seamen; 
but  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  vindic- 
tive and  dishonest  The  upper  class  speak 
Italian,  but  the  language  of  the  common 
people  is  apatou,  compounded  of  Arabic 
(which  is  tne  fundamental  and  principal 
part),  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and  other 
languages.  The  Arabic  so  far  predomi- 
nates, that  the  peasants  of  Malta  and  Bar- 
bery can  understand  each  other.  They 
have  no  alphabet,  and,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  individuals,  adopt  those  of  other 
tongues.  The  capital  is  Valetta,  founded 
in  15^  by  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  grand  master 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  with  a  population 
of  40,000.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  buildinsB,  and  the  position 
and  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
church  of  St  John,  the  patron  of  the  or- 
der, is  a  noble  building,  &10  feet  lon^  and 
60  wide,  which  contained  great  nchcs, 
until  they  were  seized  by  the  French. 
The  hotels  of  the  knijghts  corresponding  to 
the  eight  languages  into  which  the  oi^er 
was  divided  (see  JohUf  St,,  KmghU  of)  are 
now  occupied  by  the  English  officers. 
The  palace  of  the  grand  master  is  an  ex- 
tensive pile,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
armory  of  ancient  and  modem  weapons. 
The  great  hospital  afforded  accommoda- 
tions for  2000  patients,  who  were  attend- 
ed by  the  knights.  The  vessels  used  in 
the  hospital  service  were  of  solid  silver. 
Immense  granaries,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
were  stored  with  com,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  garrison  20  years.  They  were 
hermeticiuly  closed,  and  the  grain  has 
l)een  preserved  in  them,  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
use  after  a  hundred  years.  The  fortifica- 
tions ar^  the  strongest  in  the  world.    Be- 


rides  ^ve  forts,  commaiidin|^  the  meet 
important  pointe,  there  are  hues  of  vast 
strength,  enclosing  tlie  various  quarten, 
and  forming  works  of  such  extent  as  to 
reouire  1^000  men  to  man  theno.  and 
100,000  to  invest  the  place  coinpletely. 
Valetta  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  the 
water,  ana  on  the  fourth,  by  ^ye  lines  of 
fortifications.  The  ditches  are,  m  some 
places,  90  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  ramparts  are  mostly  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  1000  meces  of  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  works. — ^Malta  was  eariy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (On 
the  antiquities,  inscriptions,  vases,  corns, 
&C.,  consult  the  Malia  ariica  tSutfrato, 
by  Bres,  Rome,  1816, 4to.)  It  was  occu- 
pied, in  the  middle  ages,  by  the  Saracens 
and  Normans,  and,  in  1530,  was  conferred, 
by  Charies  V,  on  the  knights  of  St  John, 
who  had  been  expelled  uom  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the 
knights,  and  underwent  several  memorable 
In  1798,  general  Bonaparte  took 
ion  of  it,  on  his  expedition  to 
jpl ;  and,  in  1800,  the  French  garrison 
was  obliged,  by  fiimine,  to  capitulate  to  a 
British  force.  In  1814,  the  possession  of 
it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.— See  Boisgelin,  Aneieni 
and  Modem  Media  (London,  18(^  2  vols., 
4to.);  and  Bigelow's  interesting  Draodt 
in  Malta  and  SicUy  (Boston,  1881);  Vaa- 
salli's  Grammatica  ddla  Lmgua  MaUue 
(Malta,  2d  ed.,  1827.)    • 

Malte-Brun,  Conrad,  a  learned  and 
industrious  geographer,  and  an  active  po- 
litical writer,  was  bom  in  1775,  in  the 
Danish  province  of  Jutland.  His  family 
is  of  considerable  consequence  in  Den- 
mark. His  father  destined  him  to  the 
church ;  but  the  son  had  no  taste  for  the- 
ology, and,  while  at  the  university  of  Co- 
penhagen, he  gave  himself  up  to  literary 
pureuits,  published  a  volume  of  poems^ 
and  edited  a  theatrical  journal.  The  fii- 
ther  was  of  the  aristocratic  parl^,  which 
called  for  a  war  with  France :  the  younger 
was  a  partisan  of  freedom,  and  wrote  in 
favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  party  hav- 
ing arisen  which  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  constitution,  Malte-Brun 
became  one  of  tlie  most  active  membera 
of  it  In  1796,  he  published,  against  feu- 
dality, and  tlie  coalition  of  sovereigns,  a 
bitter  satire,  called  the  Catechism  of  the 
Aristocrats.  This  drew  upon  him  a  pros- 
ecution, which  compelled  him  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Sweden ;  and,  while  there,  he  put 
to  press  some  poems,  which  had  been  read 
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to  tiM  academy  of  Stockholm.  Wlien 
count  BeiiiBtom  (q.  r.)  was  on  his  death- 
bed, he  recommended  to  the  prince-royal 
to  recall  Malte-Bnin,  and  employ  him  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  exile  rotmned  to  Denmark,  in 
17^,  and  was  favorably  received  by  the 
ministers;  but,  having  publicly  attacked 
aome  of  their  arbitrary  measures,  he  was 
again  under  the  necessity  of  taking  flight 
to  Sweden,  whence  he  soon  after  removed 
to  Hambuig.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
about  this  period  that  he  became  either 
the  founder,  or  one  of  the  most  active 
members,  of  a  secret  society,  called  the 
united  Scandinaitriana^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  unite  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North 
into  one  federative  republic.  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  he  was  also  concerned 
with  another  association  of  the  same  kind, 
and  this  object  he  seems  to  have  zealously 
puTBued  for  many  years:  he  did  not,  in- 
deed, desist  from  it  till  afler  the  downfall 
ci  Ni^Mleon.  His  scheme  excited  so 
much  alarm,  that  Paul  of  Russia  and  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden  demanded  from  the 
Danish  government  the  punishment  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  A  prose- 
cution wasaccordingly  commenced  against 
Mahe-Brun,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He 
settled  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  till  his  death,  in  1826,  devoting 
himself  to  the  labors  of  literature,  particu- 
lariy  to  geographical  subjects.  Between 
18C4  and  1807,  he  publislied,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Menteile,  Political,  Pliysical  and 
Mathematical  Geopaphy  (16  vols.  8vo.V 
In  1807,  apoeared  his  Picnire  of  Poland ; 
and,  in  1808,  he  began  a  periodical  work, 
with  the  title  of  Anuals  of  Voyages,  Ge- 
ography and  History,  which  extended  to 
a  large  number  of  volumes.  In  1814  and 
181.%  he  produced  another  periodical, 
called  the  Spectator,  which  was  completed 
in  three  volumes.  His  System  of  Univer- 
sal Geography  is  the  most  complete  of  all 
tlie  geographical  systems.  An  English 
translation  has  been  made,  and  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions  in  tlie  U. 
States,  one  of  which  contains  many  cor- 
rections by  J.  G.  Percival.  Malte-Brun 
was  also  connected  with  the  Journal  of 
Debates,  and  other  papers.  In  1825,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  legitimacy. 

Malthus,  T.  R.,  reverend ;  the  son  of 
Daniel  Malthus,  esquire,  of  Albury,  near 
Guildford,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  the  suggester  of  the  work 
on  population,  ascribed  to  his  son,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1798,  and  had 
its  foundation  in  Wallace  on  the  Numbers 


of  Mankind,  and  Luoaa  on  Happiinw. 

He  received  his  education  at  Jesus  coHeoe, 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  sub- 
sequently a  fellow.  The  Essay  on  the 
Princij)les  of  Population,  printed  under  hia 
name,  in  1803,  obtained  a  rapid  circula- 
tion, and  was  translated  into  French  by 
Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Geneva.  The  fifth  edition  appeared  in 
1817  (3  vols.,  8vo.).  Its  leading  princi- 
ple is,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  has  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  has  lost  much  of  its  early  rep- 
utation. His  next  work  was  a  Letter  to 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esquire,  on  his  pro- 
posed Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
roor-LawB  (8vo.,  1807).  He  has  since 
published  Observations  on  the  Effect  of 
the  Com-Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or  Fall  in 
the  Price  of  Com  on  the  Agriculture  and 
ffeneral  Wealth  of  the  Countiy  (1814) ;  an 
Inquiiy  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent  (1815) ;  the  Grounds  of  an  Opinion 
on  the  Policy  of  Resdricting  the  Importa- 
tion of  fbreiffn  Com  (1815);  and  Addi- 
tions to  the  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Population.  When  the  East  India  com- 
pany established  the  college  at  Hertford, 
Mr.  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy ;  and,  on 
the  subject  of  this  institution,  he  published 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  (1813h  and 
Statements  respecting  the  East  Inaia  col- 
lege (1817).  lie  is  also  tlie  author  of 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1830); 
Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (1827). 

MiLLVXsiA  ;  a .  district  in  ihe  Morea. 
The  chief  place,  called  Malvada  di  Roman 
nioj  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a 
fortress ;  has  a  bishop,  and  2000  inhabit- 
ants. Since  the  late  division  of  Greece, 
Malvaaa  forms  a  province  of  tlie  depart- 
ment I^conia.  The  well-known  cape 
Malea  belongs  to  Malvasia.  The  famous 
Malmsey  vviue  is  made  here  (also  on  some 
other  Greek  islands).  A  similar  kind  of 
wine  is  also  made  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  in 
Provence  and  Spain.  Among  the  Sardin  ^ 
ian  wines  of  this  sort,  the  Mcdvagia  di 
Sorao  is  particularly  distinguished.  The 
Spanish  sort  comes  mosdy  from  Catalo- 
nia and  Teneriffe.  There  are  both  red 
and  white  kinds.    (See  Malmsey  fTthe.) 

Mamelukes,  Mamlouks,  or  Masia- 
LUKES  (from  the  Arabic  memaltkj  a  slave); 
slaves  from  the  Caucasian  countries,  who, 
from  menial  offices,  were  advanced  to 
dignitif;s  of  state.  They  did  not,  howev- 
er, fonn  a  separate  body ;  but,  when  Gen- 
gis-Khan  mode  himself  master  of  tho 
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greatMt  part  of  Aria,  in  the  thirteenth 
eenturyi  and  eahied  yast  numbera  of  the 
lubabitantB  into  ahyeiy,  Nedjm-eddin 
(Malek  Salah),  saltan  of  Egypt,  bought 
12,000  of  them,  including  natives  of 
MJngrelia  and  Circaaria,  but  chiefly  Tiuics 
from  Capchak  (Kipzak),  had  them  in- 
structed in  the  military  exercises,  and 
formed  a  regular  corps  of  them.  They 
soofi  exhibit^  a  Rpirit  of  insubordination 
and  rebellion.  Under  his  successor,  they 
interfered  in  the  goyemment,  assassinated 
the  sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1254,  ap- 
pointed Ibegh,  one  of  their  own  number, 
sultan  of  Egypt  The  dominion  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  continued  263  years. 
The  command  was  usually  held  b^  the 
brayest  of  their  number.  During  this  pe- 
riod, they  made  some  important  con- 
quests, and,  in  1291,  they  drove  the 
Franks  entirely  out  of  the  East  Selim  I 
put  an  end  to  this  kingdom,  after  having 
taken  Cairo,  the  capital,  by  storm,  in  1517. 
He  placed  a  Turkish  pacha  as  governor 
over  Egypt,  but  appears  to  have  been 
compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  leave  the 
24  beys,  who  governed  the  different  prov- 
inces, in  possession  of  their  power.  This 
state  of  tilings  continued  more  than  200 
years.  But,  from  the  middle  o^  the  last 
century,  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  superiority 
over  the  Turks  in  Egypt,  that  the  pacha 
appointed  by  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
conform  entirely  to  their  wishes.  This 
fiU|)criority  was  oynng  principally  to  Ali 
liey,  who  ruled  with  unlimited  power, 
from  1766  to  1773,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated. The  Mameluke  beys,  especially 
Murad  Bey,  played  an  important  part  at 
the  time  of  die  French  invasion.  The 
Mamelukes,  who  were  scattered  tbrouch- 
out  Egypt,  and  estimated  at  10  or  12,000 
men,  maintained  their  numbers,  principally 
by  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  from  the  re- 
gions lyingbetween  th^  Black  and  Caspi- 
an seas.  These  were  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  were 
all  educated  as  soldiers.  After  a  time, 
they  obtained  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  some  of  them  even  became  l)rvs ;  for 
none  but  Mamelukes  were  capable  of 
holding  this  office.  They  fonned  a  fine 
iMxiy  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  French, 
when  they  landed  in  Egypt,  with  the 
greatest  fury;  but  they  were  unnble  to 
witlistand  me  Europjean  artillery,  and 
many  of  them  soon  jouied  the  French. 
The  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mohammed 
Ali  (q.  v.),  destroyed  thoTOys,  in  1811,  by 
a  stratagem. 

Maioullia,  MAioarsaocs  Ancbials, 


in  zoSkigy ;  those  animab  which  prodace 
their  young  alive,  and  feed  them  yrith 
milk  mm  theur  own  breasts  or  dugs. 
Man,  (juadrupeds,  and  the  cetacea,  are 
mamnuferous.   (See  ^imaU*) 

Mammee-Tree,  or  West  Ikbia  Apri- 
cot {mammyta  Amencana) ;  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  native  of  tropical  America, 
and  interesting  from  the  qualities  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  This 
fruit  is  large,  roundish,  and  contains  a 
bright  yellow,  firm  pulp,  which  is  envel- 
op^ with  a  thick,  leatheiy  riud :  vrithin 
this  outer  rind  is  a  second  veir  delicate 
one,  closely  adhering  to  the  pulp,  which 
should  he  cautiously  removed,  odierwise 
it  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  not 
very  strong  at  first,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  continuing  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  taste  is  peculiar,  sweet,  and  very 
agreeable,  and  is  accompanied  vaih  an 
aromatic,  pleasant  odor.  The  tree  belongs 
to  the  gvttxferoy  the  same  family  with  the 
mcmgosteeny  and  attams  the  height  of  GO 
or  70  feet  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtuse, 
very  entire,  smooth,  and  6  or  8  inches  in 
length.  The  fiowers  are  white,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  diftuse  a  de- 
lightful perfume. 

Mammon  ;  the  Syrian  god  of  riches, 
mentioned  in  the  teaching^  of  Jesus  as  a 
personification  of  worlcUtiness.  Spenser 
has  personified  Mammon  in  his  noblest 
manner  (book  ii,  canto  7),  where  sir  €ruy- 
on  is  represented  amid  the  secret  treas- 
ures of  the  **god  of  the  world  and  world- 
lings." 

Mammoth  (Russian  momot);  a  species 
of  extinct  elephant  (q.  v.),  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  entirely  distmct  from  the  ex- 
isting species  of  Asia  and  Africa.  (See 
EiephcmLS  It  has  left  proofs  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Europe,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in 
America.  A  great  quantity  of  fossil  ivory 
is  obtained  from  Siberia,  and  it  is  visible, 
almost  every  where,  on  tJie  banks  of  riv- 
ers, which  undermine  the  soil.  Whole 
carcasses,  covered  with  flesW  and  skin,  pre- 
served by  the  eternal  frost  of  those  re- 
gions, have  even  been  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Siberia.  The  bones  have 
been  occasionally  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories  of 
giants.  They  have  been  found  in  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  and  Humboldt  discovered 
them  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Quito.  A 
mammoth,  in  complete  preservation,  was 
seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in  Siberia,  who 
found  the  skeleton  to  be  91  feet  high,  and 
14  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  die 
coccyx*    The  tusks  were  9  feet  long.  Tha 
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scientific  name  of  tfaie  animal 
prtmogenius  (Biumenb.),  or  d^hant  fossil 
(Cuv.).  It  18  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Uie  mastodon,  a  gigantic  fossil  animal  of 
North  America.  (See  Mastodon,  and  Or- 
ganic Remains.) 

Mammoth  Gate  ;  a  stupendous  cave  in 
Kentucky,  near  Green  nver,  130  miles 
south-eouth-west  of  Lexington.  It  has 
been  penetrated  9  or  10  miles,  and  has 
many  windings  that  have  not  been  ex- 
pbred.  The  depth  is  60  or  70  feet  It 
contains  figures,  some  of  which  are  of 
inmiense  size  and  fontasdc  form;  but  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  extent  than  the 
variety  or  beauty  of  its  productions,  having 
none  of  the  beautiful  stalactites  found  in 
many  other  caves.  The  earth  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  manufactured. 

Man,  in  natural  history,  according  to 
some  naturalists,  ahhou^h,  it  must  be  con- 
feened,  rather  from  motives  of  pride  than 
from  anatomical  considerations,  forms  the 
order  bimanay  in  the  class  mammalia ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  scientifically, 
is  included  in  the  family  Mmana,  in  the 
order  OTdkropomorpha,  which  contains,  also, 
the  two  families  o£  quadrwnancu,  or  proper 
monkeys,  and  lemurs.  The  family  6tma7i^i, 
according  to  this  classification,  contains 
three  genera, — Tnan,  the  orang-oviangy  and 
the  gwbon.  Linnseus  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  class  man  (homo,  homd  sapiens) 
in  a  scientific  system  with  other  animals ; 
and  he  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
some,  as  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  such  an  approximation ;  but 
classification  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact 
in  anatomy,  and  the  philosopher,  who  ob- 
serves and  interprets  nature,  is  not  surely 
to  blame.  Man,  then,  whether  considered 
as  tiie  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a 
part  of  it ;  or  OS  a  sole  genus  and  &oh  spe- 
cies, distinct  from  others,  and  lord  of  all ; 
whetlier  defined  to  be  a  biped  without 
feathers,  or  a  quadruped  without  hoofs,  a 
monkey  with  a  voice,  or  a  monkey  with- 
©ot  a  tail, — ^if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical 
light,  and  setting  aside  his  divine  reason, 
and  his  immortal  nature, — is  a  bemg  pro- 
vided with  two  hands,  designed  for  pre- 
hension, and  havinff  fingers  protected  by 
fiat  naib,  and  two  feet,  with  single  soles, 
desdned  for  walking  i  with  a  single  stom- 
ach, and  with  three  kinds  of  teeth, — ^inci- 
sive, canine  and  molar.  His  posidon  is 
upright,  his  food  both-  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, his  body  jiaked.  It  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race ; 
but  it  18  merely  a  dilute  of  words;  and 


if  the  term  species  is  tued  in  its  eoflunon 
scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied  diat 
there  is  but  one  species.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  and  constant  differences  of 
stature,  physiognomy,  color,  nature  of  the 
hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 

S'ven  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  s()ecie8. 
lumenbach  reduces  these  varieties  to 
five:  1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely. 
Western  Asia,  Eastern  and  Northern  Af- 
rica, Hindoostan  and  Europe.  Its  char- 
acters are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more  or 
less  white  or  brown;  the  cheeks  tinged 
with  red ;  long  hair,  either  brown  or  fair ; 
the  head  almost  spherical ;  the  face  oval 
and  narrow ;  the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched  ;  the 
mouth  small ;  the  front  teeth  placed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full 
and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features 
of  such  a  countenance,  which  is  that  of 
the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
considered  (by  them  at  least)  as  the  meet 
agreeable.  The  Hindoos,  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  the  Brcbcrs,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
Atlas,  have  features  not  essendally  difier- 
ing  from  those  of  the  Europeans,  except 
in  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  which,  among 
the  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian  mountaineers, 
is  quite  fair.  Blumeubach  calls  this  vari- 
ety the  Caucasianj  from  its  supposed  ori- 
gin in  the  Caucasus.  2.  The  second  va- 
riety was  formerly  called  the  Tartar,  but 
improperly,  as  the  Tartars  do  not  belong 
to  it.  It  has  more  recently  been  called 
the  Eastern  variety.  The  color  in  this 
race  is  yellow ;  the  hair  black,  stifi^ 
su-aight,  and  rather  thin ;  the  head  almost 
square ;  the  face  large,  fiat  and  depressed ; 
the  features  indistinctly  marked ;  the  nose 
small  and  flat;  the  cheeks  round  and 
prominent ;  the  chin  pointed ;  the  eyes 
small.  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiat- 
ics to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  mount 
Beloor,  except  the  Malays.  In  Europe,  it 
embraces  the  Finns  and  Laplanders ;  and, 
in  America,  the  Esquimaux.  Other  wri- 
ters have  classed  the  Finns,  as  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  the  firet  vari- 
ety. 3.  The  American  variety  resembles 
that  last  described^n  several  points.  Its 
principal  characters  are  the  copper-color; 
stiff,  thin,  straight  black  hair;  low  fore-, 
head  ;  eyes  sunk  ;  the  nose  somewhat 
projecting  ;  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the 
fece  large.  This  variety  comprises  all  the 
Americans  except  the  Esquimaux.  There 
are  several  branches,  however,  which  dif- 
fer considerably.  4.  The  fourth  variety 
of  Blumenbach  appears  yet  more  arbitra- 
ry and  uncertain  than  the  last.  Itis  called 
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by  him  th«  JMolqy,  and  described  m  of  « 
tawny  color ;  the  hair  black,  aoft,  thick 
and  curled ;  the  forehead  a  litde  projectiDg ; 
the  nose  thick,  wide  and  flattened;  toe 
mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
This  varieiy  comprehends  the  islandera 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  5.  The  remaining 
variety  is  the  Negro.  Its  characters  are, 
•  color  black;  hair  black  and  woolly;  head 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ; 
cheek-bones  projectuig;  nose  large,  and 
almost  confounded  with  the  upper  jaw; 
tlie  upper  front  teeth  obliquely  placed; 
the  lips  thick ;  the  chin  dniwn  in  ;  the 
lep  crooked.  This  race  is  fouud  in 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
icdands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the 
interior.  There  are  very  great  differences 
•  in  the  tribes  included  in  mis  variety :  the 
Negro,  with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and 
wool ;  the  Caftre,  with  a  copper  complex- 
ion, and  long  hair ;  the  sooty  Papous,  or 
New  Guineaman ;  the  native  of  Van  Die- 
men^s  Land ;  the  Haraforas,  who  are  found 
in  Borneo,  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  dif- 
fer more  in  situation  than  in  features. 
(fiee  Blumenbach,  De  Varietate  naiiva 
Geniris  Humam.)  Bory  de  Sl  Vincent, 
in  his  Essais  Zoologiques  sur  VHommt^ 
divides  the  human  race  into  15  species, 
and  numerous  varieties.  Man,  considered 
in  his  nobler  character  of  a  social,  moral, 
religious  and  political  being,  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  under  other 
heads.  (See  Lavigwi^t^  PhH6logy^  Pdii- 
ical  InstituiionSj  Rdifpon.) 

Man,  Isl£  of  (the  Monada  of  Ptolemy) ; 
an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
tlie  Irish  sea,  neariy  equidistant  from  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
30  miles  long,  and  12,  where  widest, 
broud ;  70  in  circumference ;  square  miles, 
220;  population,  in  1821,  40,084;  chief 
towns,  Castletown  (the  capital),  Douglas, 
Peel  and  Ramsay;  Ion.  4°  30'  W.;  lat. 
54^^  15'  N.  The  interior  is  njountainous. 
Snowfield,  or  Snaficld,  the  liighest  riiu- 
init,  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
soil,  not  naturally  very  productive,  is 
greatly  fertilized  by  the  abundance  of  sea- 
weed cast  upon  the  shoie.  Agriculmre, 
of  late,  has  made  groat  a<lvances.  The 
productions  are  barley,  wheat,  oats,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  flax,  cattle,  sheep,  poultr}^ 
&c.  The  island  contains  17  parishes,  un- 
der tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  stvled 
bisJutp  ofSodor  aad  Man,  who  is  sole  W- 
on  of  the  island.  The  Manx  language,  a 
kind  of  Gaelic,  prevails  in  the  interior,  but 
English  is  8{)oken  in  the  towns.  On  the 
south  is  a  small  island,  caller!  the  Calf  of 
Many  which  is  separated  by  a  narrow 


channeU-Iii  1406,  the  iriand  was  mated 
to  ford  Stanley,  and,  in  1735,  became 
vested  in  the  duke  of  Athol.  In  1764,  it 
was  sold  to  Great  Britain  for  £70,000, 
with  all  its  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Man-of-war  ;  a  ship  of  war ;  an  arm- 
ed ship. 

Man-of-war  Bian.     (See  M>atrMs,) 

Manakin  ( pipra,  IJn.).  This  is  a  small 
genus  of  birds  peculiar  to  South  America, 
having  a  compressed  beak,  thicker  than 
broad,  grooved ;  nasal  foasce  large.  Their 
tail  and  feet  are  short.  In  their  general 
form  and  proportions,  they  are  not  very 
unUke  the  titmouse.  They  are  generally 
small,  and  inhabit  the  depths  of  forests, 
being  seldom  seen  in  cultivated  fields. 
The  largest  of  these  birds,  the  P,  rmlitarisy 
is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  crest  of  red 
feathers  upon  its  head.  Its  back  is  of  a 
fine  blue,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  a 
deep  black. — Closely  allied  to  these  birds 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
feathered  tribe, — the  cock  of  the  rock  (ru- 
ficola).  This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  pigeon, 
IS  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  double  crest  of  feathers  on  its 
head,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  fim.  They 
live  on  fruits,  scratch  the  earth  like  the 
common  fowl,  and  form  their  nest  of  dry 
wood,  in  deep  holes  in  tlie  rocks.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs. 

Manasarowara,  a  lake  of  Thibet, 
among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  one  of 
the  most  venerated  of  all  the  places  of 
pilgrimage  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  visit  it  in  great  numbers,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  journey.  The 
Thibetians  also  hold  it  in  great  reverence, 
and  come  from  great  distances  to  throw 
into  it  the  ashes  of  their  friends.  It  is 
about  15  miles  long  and  11  broad,  and, 
witli  its  borders  of  lofty  crags,  and  its 
toweiinpr  barrier  of  gnow-capjKjd  moun- 
tains, forms  a  magnificcut  scene.  Its 
shores  are  covered  witli  monastic  houses. 

Ma  NASSER ;  eldest  son  of  JosejWj,  bom 
in  Egypt.  VVhen  brought  with  Ephraim 
to  receive  the  blessinc  of  h's  grandfatjier 
Jacob,  the  old  man  placed  his  right  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  younger,  and  his 
left  upon  that  of  Manassch,  thus  depriving 
the  latter  of  the  precedence  due  to  his 
priority  of  birth.  The  descendants  of 
Manasseh  formed  a  tribe,  which,  in  the 

Promised  land,  was  settled,  half  beyond  the 
ordan,  and  half  in  the  territoiy  of  Sama- 
ria, Sichem  and  Bethany.  (See  IkhreiM.)  * 
Mancamoo  (abbreviated  manc^  Italian) 
is  used  in  music  to  denote  that  tiie  time 
of  a  piece  must  become  slower  and  slow- 
er, and  the  tone  by  degrees  vanish. 
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MAKCIU9 La;  a  proYinoe.of  Spain  in 
New  Castile,  almost  every  waysunound- 
ed  by  moantaiiiB,  formiiig  an  immense 
plain,  intersected  by  ridges  of  low  bills 
and  rocks ;  not  an  enclosiire  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept mud  walls,  about  tbe  villages ;  not  a 
tree  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  d wivfish  ever- 
green oaks  and  olnre  plants,  scarce  de- 
serving the  name.  AU  this  vast  tract  of 
open  country  is  cultivated  in  com  and 
vmes.  A  traveller  says,  **  There  is  no  la- 
borer nor  young  female  peasant,  who  is 
not  well  acauamted  with  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho.*'  This  is  the  most  cheerful 
country  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  af- 
fable, and  great  lovers  of  music  and 
ilajjcing  ;  population,  214,087  ;  square 
miles,  8000 ;  chief  towns,  Ciudad-Real 
and  Ocana. 

MiLNCHE,  Devartmbrt  OF  La  ;  in  the 
north- western  part  of  France,  on  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  called  in  French  La  Matwht, 
(See  Department,  and  Chmmd.) 

Maschsster  ;  an  ancient  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  known  for  its  extensive 
manufectures ;  ISS  miles  N.  W.  of  London, 
33  E.of  Liveipool ;  lat  58?  29^  N. ;  Ion.  UP 
14'  W. ;  population  in  1801,  84,000  ;  in 
1811,  98,000;  in  1821,  133,788,  and,  in 
1 831,  including  the  neighborhood,  233,380. 
Manchester  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Irw^l,  near  its  Junction  with  the 
Irk  and  the  Medlock.  The  Irwell  is  ren- 
dered navigable  to  Liveipool,  and,  by 
means  of  canals,  the  town  has  communi- 
cadon  with  the  waters  on  both  shores  of 
the  island.  (See  Canais  of  Great  Britain,) 
It  is  also  connected  with  Liverpool  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road, 
traversed  by  steam-carriages,  moving  with 
an  almost  incredible  sp^.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Irwell  stands  Salfonl, 
which,  though  under  a  different  jurisdic- 
tion, is  so  connected  with  Manchester  as  al- 
ways to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  sta- 
tistical reports.  The  town  presents  nothing 
remarkable  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  It  has  a  college,  an  hoepital  for  the 
mamtenance  of  poor  boys,  a  library,  and 
several  establishments  for  the  promotion 
of  education  and  science.  The  philo- 
sophical and  fiterary  society  has  published 
transactions  containing  some  valuable  me- 
moirs. The  ground  on  which  Manchester 
stands  is  a  periect  level,  and  from  whatev- 
er fide  it  is  approached,  its  crowd  of 
spires^  towers,  manu&ctoriee  and  ware- 
hooses  appears  min|;^Ku^  with  the  smoke 
that  hangs  over  it  It  n  to  the  cotton- 
trade  that  the  town  owes  its  wealth  and 
growth.  Tbe  jNnoductive  powers  of  ma- 
chmeiy  have  even  expanded  in  a  much 


greater piopoitioii  than  the  iocPBase  of  its 
populauoD.  Tbe  inventions  of  Aikwriffht 
produced  a  new  era  in  its  history.  The 
processes  of  carding,  8mnnin||^  weavmg^ 
and  many  of  those  of  oleachmg,  dyeimr 
and  printing,  are  conducted  by  means  of 
machinery,  which,  in  productive  power,  is 
equivalent  to  a  population  of  several  mil* 
liona  Between  1814  and  1628,  more  than 
200  steam-engines  were  set  up,  carrying 
over  30,000  looms  for  weaving  aJone.  Ol 
703,200  bales  of  cotton  imported  into 
Liverpool  (1825),  nine  tenths  were  con- 
sumed at  Manchester.  Besides  the  man- 
ufacture of  every  kind  of  cotton  goods, 
there  are  iron  founderies,  shops  for  making 
machines,  &c.,which  consume  great  quan- 
tities of  the  coal  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Manchester  does  not  send  anv 
member  to  parhament,  but  the  refonn  bill 
proposes  to  give  it  two  members.  (See 
Pariiamentary  Rtform.) 

Mancbireel  (hippomane  maneeniUa] ; 
a  West  Indian  tree,  celebrated  for  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  milky  juice 
which  abounds  in  every  part  of  it  When 
a  drop  of  this  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
it  causes  the  same  sensation  as  a  burning 
coal,  and  quickly  produces  a  vesicle. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  poisoning  the  points 
of  theur  arrows,  which  preserve  theb-  ven- 
om for  a  long  time.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  felling  these  trees,  first  build  a 
fire  round  the  trunks,  in  order  to  make 
the  juice  evaporate,  and  cover  then-  eyes 
with  gauze ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  they  are  subject  to  be  incom- 
moded with  the  dust  The  accounts, 
however,  which  represent  it  as  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  the  shade,  or  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  rain  which  has  fallen  upon 
this  tree,  are  hiehly  exaggerated.  The 
inhabitants  of  Martinique  Formerly  burnt 
entire  forests  of  the  manchineel,  in  order  to 
free  their  dwellings  from  its  presence. 
This  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family  eu- 
phorbiace^b;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate, 
serrate  and  shining ;  the  fruit  has  the 
form,  color  and  scent  of  a  small  apple, 
and  contains  a  nut  about  as  laige  as  a 
chesmut  It  is  said  that  drinking  copious- 
ly of  sea-water  is  the  best  remedy,  when 
a  portion  of  this  firuit  has  been  swallowed. 
It  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  America,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ocean. 

Manco  Capac,  legislator  and  first  inca 
of  the  PenivianB,  was  the  12th  in  ascent 
fixNn  the  inca  who  reigned  at  the  time  of 
the  Spuiish  invasion  in  1532,  an  interval 
computed  by  the  natives  at  about  400 
yeaiBi    Their  tradition  was^  that  this  per- 
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son,  with  Mama  Oella  his  wift,  and  aster, 
appeared  suddenly  in  an  island  of  tlie  lake 
Titiaca,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  sent  down  to  civilize  and 
instruct  them.  Manco  accordingly  taught 
the  men  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts, 
whilst  his  wife  instructed  the  women  to 
spin  and  weave.  He  taught  the  Peru- 
vians to  revere  internally,  us  tlie  highest 
and  unknown  deiU',  Pachakamuk,  i.  e.  the 
soul  or  support  of  the  world ;  externally, 
however,  and  as  an  inferior  and  visible 
deity,  the  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered 
sacri^ces  to  be  offered  to  the  latter,  as  tlie 
benefactor  of  men.  Perhaps  some  stran- 
ger, from  a  civilized  land,  appeare4i  in 
Peru,  and  emplo3'ed  religion  to  procure  an 
ascendency  which  enabled  him  to  form  a 
regular  government.  Manco  Capac  died 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and,  as 
far  as  tradition  may  be  relied  upon,  seems 
justly  to  have  been  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  benclactors  of  mankind  by  the  benev- 
olence of  his  institutions.  (See  Rol)ert- 
soij's  History  ofJimericcu)    ' 

Mandamus.  A  writ  of  mandamus  (we 
command)  is,  in  general,  a  command  issu- 
ing from  some  superior  court,  as  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  and,  in 
the  U.  States,  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
Slates,  or  a  superior  or  supreme  court  of 
any  state,  diivcted  to  some  inferior  court, 
or  to  some  })erson  or  corporation,  requir- 
ing ihem  to  do  some  particular  thing, 
which  such  superior  court  has  previously 
determined  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do,  or, 
at  least,  supposes  to  be  consonant  to  right 
and  justice.  It  issues  wli(;re  a  party  has 
a  right  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  has  no 
other  remedy,  and  in  some  cases  where 
he  has  anodier,  but  a  tedious  and  inade- 
quate one.  It  is  either  in  the  alternative, 
ordering  the  court,  corporation  or  party,  to 
which  or  whom  it  is  directed,  to  do  the 
tliiVig  specified,  or  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  l)e  done ;  or  ab- 
solute, commanding  the  thing  specified  to 
be  done  without  any  condition  or  alterna- 
tive. The  writ  is  usually  first  issued  in 
the  alternative,  directing  tlie  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear,  and  show  cause 
zigainst  its  being  issued  absolutely,  and  in 
casr;  of  there  losing  no  appearance,  or  no 
sufiicient  cause  to  the  contraiy  being 
shown,  an  absolute  mandamus  is  issued. 
The  cases  enumerated  for  the  issuing  of 
this  writ,  by  sir  William  Blackstoue,  are — 
to  compel  the  party  applying  to  be  restor- 
ed to  some  office  or  franchise  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual ;  to 
an  academical  degree;  to  the  use  of  a 
meeting-bouse,  &C. :  it  lies  for  the  produc- 


tion, inspection  or  delivery  of  public  books 
and  papere ;  for  the  surrender  of  the  regaUa 
of  a  corporation  ;  to  oblige  bodies  corpo- 
rate to  affix  theu-  common  seal ;  or  to 
compel  the  holding  of  a  court.  It  may 
be  directed  to  an  inferior  court,  ordering 
it  to  proceed  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  or 
to  enter  up  a  judgment  It  is  sometimes 
directed  to  a  corporation,  directing  them 
to  choose  officers.  The  statute  of  2  Geo. 
II,  c,  4,  provides  for  its  being  issued  to 
command  an  election  of  a  mayor  or  other 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  town  or  bor- 
ough ;  and  so,  where  one  is  elected  to  any 
office,  as  town-clerk,  or  is  legally  elected 
member  of  any  public  l)ody,  as  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  a  city,  and  is  refused  admis- 
sion or  recognition  as  such,  this  writ  may 
be  issued  in  his  behalf.  By  an  act  of  the 
congress  of  the  U.  States,  passed  Sept  4, 
1789,  the  supreme  court  has  power  to 
issue  "  writs  of  mandamus  m  cases  war- 
ranted by  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons 
holding  oflBce  under  the  U.  States." 

Mandan  ;  a  fort  and  Indian  village  on 
the  Missouri,  1600  miles  from  the  ^lissis- 
sippi,  by  the  course  of  the  river;  Ion.  100° 
SC  W. ;  lat.47°  SO'  N.  This  place  is  re- 
markable for  the  encampment  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  during  tlie  winter  of  180'*^5, 
when  on  their  expedition  up  the  Missouri. 
They  state,  that  on  the  17th  of  December, 
the  thermometer  fell  here  to  45**  below  0. 
The  Mandan  Indians  are  in  this  vicinity. 

Mandane;  tlie  mother  of  Cyrus.  (See 
Cyrus,  and  Cambyses,) 

Mandarins  ;  the  official  nobility  in 
China.    (See  China,  vol.  iii.,  p  345.) 

Manuatk  ;  an  order  in  Germany,  used 
for  a  decree  of  a  court  of  justic<%  by  which, 
on  the  application  of  a  plaintiff,  something 
is  ordered  or  prohibited  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  process  is  unconditional 
(sine  clausula)  if  no  legal  opposition  can 
be  anticipated,  conditional  [cum  clausula) 
if  the  other  party  is  at  liberty  to  make  re- 
monstriEhices. — Mandate  was  also  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  kind  of  paper-money  in 
the  French  revolution.  After  the  assig- 
nats,  which  had  been  kept  in  circulation 
bv  the  violence  of  Robespierre,  had  lost 
all  credit,  a  new  money  was  created, — the 
mandates,— founded,  like  the  assignats,  on 
the  credit  derived  from  tlie  confiscated 
property,  but  vrith  the  essential  difterepce, 
that  specific  pieces  of  property,  enume- 
rated in  a  table,  were  pledged  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  bills,  whilst  the  assignats 
furnished  only  a  general  claim.  The  roan- 
dates  could  be  realized  at  any  moment,  as 
the  owner  was  authorized  to  take  any 
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portion  of  the  property  ennmeFated  on  ihe 
table,  as  soon  as  be  made  his  intention 
known,  and  paid  the  quarter  part  of  its 
assigned  value  without  any  furtliei^  for- 
niaiiiy.  Fu^  600,000,000  of  mandates 
wen;"  created,  but  soon  after  (March  18, 
1796),  2,400,000,000.  A  forced  circula- 
tion was  given  to  tlieni,  by  which  the 
government  was  enabled  to  defray  the 
cxpt.^nses  of  the  approaching  campaign* 
This  was  hardly  done,  when  thoy  aJso 
Buiik  to  nothing  ;  they  were,  tlierefore,  in 
part  redeemed,  while  the  rest  disappeared 
of  tliems<;lves.  Instead  of  sinking  under 
this  burden,  France  owed  her  deliverance 
to  til  is  measure.  The  evil  carried  along 
with  its  excess  its  cure. 

Majtoeville,  sir  John,  a  celebrated 
English  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, was  Iwru  at  St.  Alban's.  lie  was  of  a 
r -91)60 tfible  f'lmily,  and  bred  a  physician  ; 
but  a  riotiire  to  visit  foreign  countries  in- 
duced bin],  in  1^)33,  to  set  out  upon  a 
rourse  of  trnvcls,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  34  yeare.  During  this  period, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  visited 
tiie  greater  part  of  Asia,  Egjpt  and  Libya, 
making  himself  acquainted  widi  many  lan- 
guages, and  collecting  a  gi'eat  mass  of  in- 
lonuation,  true  and  lalse,  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  Latin,  French  and 
English.  He  d'u'd  at  Liege,  in  1372, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, the  inscription  on  which  denominates 
liim  John  de  MaiidtviUe,  alias  De  Barha, 
Lord  of  Campolu  The  only  genuine  edi- 
tion of  bis  trnvelf,  entitled  the  J'oia^e  and 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundemkj  Knight, 
was  printed  from  an  original  manuscript 
iu  the  Cotton  library  (1/27,  8vo.),  His 
extreme  credulity  in  the  collection  of  ab- 
surd and  fabulous  stories  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  unblushing  indulgence  in  the  most 
extravagant  fictions. 

Ma>deville,  Bernard,  a  writer  and 
physician  of  considerable  temporary  ce- 
lebrity, was  bom  in  IIoHand  about  1670. 
He  was  probably  of  English  extraction, 
as  he  fixed  his  residence  m  England,  and 
wrote  his  works  in  the  English  language. 
His  most  celebrated  production  is  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made 
Public  Benefits,  first  printed  in  1723.  The 
reasoning  in  this  piece  is  founded  on  the 
sophism,  that  the  luxury  and  superfluity 
which  mark  the  advanced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vices  which  they  engender, 
are  often  the  causes  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, and  hence  the  necessary  prevalence 
of  vicious  principles  in  human  nature. 
Consistently  with  this  doctrine,  his  general 
views  of  mankind  are  of  the  most  dispar- 
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aging  tendency ;  and  he  declares  against  all 
attempts  to  exalt  the  humble  classes  by  edu- 
cation. Many  answers  appeared,  among 
which  was  one  by  bishop  Berkeley,  to 
whom  he  replied  in  1723,  in  his  Letter  to 
Dion.  His  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion 
(1720), was  deemed  deistical.  He  also  wrots 
several  other  works.    He  died  in  1733. 

Mandingoes  ;  a  nation  of  negroes  found 
in  different  parts  of  Western  Afiica,  in  Sea- 
egambia  and  Guinea.  They  are  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  their  language  is, 
in  some  measure,  the  commercial  language 
of  Western  Africa.  They  are  superior  to 
most  of  tlie  African  tribes  m  civilization. 

Mandola,  or  MA:yDOLirfE ;  an  instru- 
ment, the  name  of  which  is  much  more 
musical  than  its  tones.  The  Italian  name 
is  mandola,  mandora.  It  has  four  strings, 
belongs  to  the  lute  and  guitar  species, 
and  is  played  with  a  quill  as  well  as 
with  the  finger.  There  are  also  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  with  six  or  more 
struigs,  which,  then;fore,  approach  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  the  lute  (q.  v.).  It  is  chief- 
ly hi  use  in  Italy,  and  is  pleasing  when  it 
accompanies  the  easy  song  of  the  country 
people.    The  strings  are  of  steel  or  brass 

Mandragora  and  Mandrake  ;  a  name 
given  by  „the  ancients  to  a  root  which 
grew  cleft  into  two  parts,  and  resembled 
the  human  form.  Hence  miraculous 
powers  were  attributed  to  it,  and  the  herb 
k  produ''id  was  called  circteum.  Ac- 
.•*r>rding  j  Josephus  [Ardiijuit.,  bookviiL 
Ci--ip.  2),  Solomon  had  such  a  plant,  which 
drove  away  demons.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat- 
ural History  (lib.  25,  cap.  13)  directs  how 
it  should  he  dug  up;  cpd  Josephus,  who 
called  it  bararas,  states  something  similar. 
This  root  was  suj)poFcd  to  have  a  double 
sex,  and  to  make  prolific ;  hence  commen- 
tators on  the  Bible  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  fruit  which  Rachel  desired  of 
Leah,  according  to  Genesis  xxx.  14. 

Mandrake.    (See  Mandragora.) 

Maxdshures,  or  Mantchoos.  Two 
nations,  the  Mandsbures  and  Tunguses, 
whose  common  origin  is  proved  by  their 
traditions,  their  lancuage  and  their  physi- 
cal conformation,  belong  to  the  Maud- 
shure  race,  which  wanders  over  the  vast 
deserts  in  the  east  of  Siberia  and  north  of 
Mongolia.  They  were  known  in  the  ear- 
liest times  under  tlie  name  of  the  Kins,  or 
jyiuishes.  From  A.  D.  926  they  were  trib- 
utary to  tlie  Khitans,  and  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  Corea,  in  Eastern  Tartary,  as  fer 
as  to  the  Eastern  sea  and  the  Amour.  In 
1114,  they  revolted,  under  Okota,  a^ainM 
the  Khitans,  and,  in  1118,  established 
the  kingdom  of  Kin,  in  China,  whieli 
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was  called  from  the  ibmiderof  the  dynas- 
ty. In  1125,  Tai-tsong  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  tho  Khitans,  m  the  north  of 
China;  he  then  attacked  die  Song,  who 
had  called  him  in  to  their  assistance,  com- 
pelled Wey-tsong  to  cede  to  him  a  part 
of  China,  and  deprived  his  successor  of 
the  remainder  of  northern  China,  leaving 
him  only  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Mongols,  hitherto  vassals  of  the  Kins, 
revolted  under  the  successor  of  Tai-tsong, 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  cede  to  them 
a  part  of  their  territory.  In  1208,  Gengis- 
Khan  refused  tlie  payment  of  tribute;  in 
1212  and  1213,  entupefy  defeated  the  Kins, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  made  the  Kins 
themselves  his  tributdriesL  In  121 5,  Ning- 
tBong,  sovereign  of  China,  of  the  dynasT^f 
Song,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  In  1^1, 
the  Kins  were  deprived  of  part  of  their 
territory,  by  Gengis-Khan.  In  1230,  Ok- 
tai  continued  the  war,  and  reduced  the 
kingdom  under  Giiai-tsong.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kius  from  China,  they 
first  re-appeared  in  1556,  under  the  name 
of  the  Mantchoos.  They  found  reception 
in  Lea-Tong,  between  Sharra-Mongolia 
and  Corea;  but,  in  1G16,  they  invaded 
China  under  Tienming,  and  made  exten- 
sive conquests.  To  increase  Uie  confu- 
sion, the  rel)cl  Li  excited  an  insurrection, 
attacked  the  emperor  Wey-tsong,  in  1643,  • 
and  defeated  him.  The  emperor  hanged 
himself,  and  thuR  put  an  end  to  the  dynas- 
ty of  Ming,  tlie  last  family  of  nadve  princes 
in  China.  A  reconciliation  was  now 
effected  with  the  Mantchoos.  Tsonte 
drove  Li  out  of  Pckin,  hut  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  concjuests,  wliich  were  com- 
pleted by  his  son,  in  1644,  since  which 
period  the  Mantchoos  have  been  the 
sovereigns  of  China.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent no  Mantchoos  within  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory ;  a  part  of  them,  when  the  Russians 
came  to  Siberia,  lefl  their  possessions  in 
East  Siberia,  extending  from  lake  Baikal 
to  the  Mongolian  mountains,  and  along 
the  river  Amour,  and  withdrew  to  the 
Amour  and  China ;  those  who  remained, 
and  submitted  to  the  Russian  government, 
fell  under  the  jurisdicdon  of  China,  by 
the  treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  by  which  Russia 
gave  up  all  the  Amour  and  the  Mantchoos, 
who  were  its  subjects.  The  Stanovoi- 
krebet  mountains  now  form  the  hounda- 
ly  of  the  country  mhabited  by  the  Tun- 
guses,  part  of  whom  are  tributaiy  to 
fJhina,  part  to  Russia,  and  part  are  mde- 
pendent 

Mane.    (See  Hair,) 

MAincaB,  or  Manaoe,  is  used  to  denote 
the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  hones,  or 


the  place  set  apart  for  equestrian  exerciser 
It  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  de- 
rive it  from  the  Italian  maneggio.  Some 
writert  derive  it  from  the  I^tin,  a  manu 
agendo.  Most  horses  are,  by  nature,  ex- 
tremely docile,  and,  when  proper  means 
are  used  with  them,  they  are  very  well  dis- 
posed to  obey  their  masters.  These  ought, 
therefore,  to  endeavor,  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  animal,  by  kind  and  gentle  treatment, 
and  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  severity. 
Some  horses,  indeed,  are  naturally  vicious 
or  obsrinate,  and  must  be  occasionally 
punished ;  but  the  chastisement  should  Im> 
inflicted  with  judgment  and  di&icrimina- 
tion.  Spirit  has  been  sometimes  mistaken 
for  vice,  and  many  honses,  not  naturally 
vicious,  have  been  rendered  so  by  severity 
and  injudicious  treatmimt.  A  horde's 
education  may  commence  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  three  years,  and  it  will 
greatly  facilitate  future  operations  if  he 
has  bwn  housed  during  the  winter.  About 
this  age,  a  halter  or  caveason  (a  noose- 
hand]  should  be  put  upon  tlie  fonl,  that  he 
may  t)ccome  familiar  with  it.  The  groom, 
too,  when  he  cleans  the  aniiTial,  shouUl 
lift  each  of  his  feet,  and  strike  them  geudy 
with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  hmnmer,  after 
which  ne  wll  readily  submit  to  be  shod 
when  necessary.  Next,  before  feeding, 
the  groom  should  put  a  saddle  on  the 
back  of  the  foal,  and  remove  it  again  with 
great  caudon.  After  a  wliile,  the  girtli 
may  be  bound  over  the  siuUilc,  and  the 
foal  left  to  stand  and  feed.  Every  thing 
should  1)0  taught  gradually  and  gcndy,  to 
avoid  die  danger  of  rendering  the  animal 
timid  or  vicious.  The  horse  should  now 
be  made  to  run  at  the  end  of  a  long  rein, 
held  in  the  hand,  a  noosebaiid  being  put 
on  his  nose,  and  a  man  following  him, 
if  necessary,  with  a  long  whip.  This  ex- 
ercise should  be  performed  with  great 
gentleness,  and  but  litde  at  a  time,  that 
die  horse  may  not  be  &tiffued,  stupified 
or  discouraged.  After  he  has  acquired  a 
firm,  regular,  and  detennined  motion,  he 
may  be  mounted.  Only  a  trench  or  snaffle 
and  cavesBon  should  be  used  at  first  The 
bit  and  bridle  should  not  be  introduced 
till  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  carry  his 
head  high,  and  is  free  in  his  motions.  A 
fine  carriage  is  to  be  ^ven  to  the  horse 
by  bringing  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  to 
form  a  perpendicular  line  fix>m  his  forehead 
to  his  nose,  afler  which  his  head  should  be 
brought  a  little  more  inwards  by  pulling 
the  mward  rein  gendy  and  by  degrees, 
and  crosaing  the  outward  rein  a  little  over, 
whereby  he  acquires  the  most  beautiful 
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pontioii,  and  is  better  able  to  go  through 
BIB  exereifles.  The  natural  paces  of  a 
hone  are  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop,  to 
which  some  horses,  of  themselves,  add  an 
amble.  In  a  walk,  a  horse  lifts  two  legs 
on  a  side,  one  after  the  other,  beginning 
with  the  hind  leg  first ;  in  an  amble,  two 
legs  on  a  side  at  the  same  time ;  in  a  trot, 
two  at  the  same  time,  and  keeps  two 
on  the  ffround  crosswise.  In  galloping 
straight  rorward,  the  horee  may  lead  with 
either  fore  leg,  but  unless  the  hind  leg  on 
the  same  side  follows  it,  the  less  are  said 
to  be  disunited ;  in  this  pace,  all  four  legs 
are  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  In 
ffalloping  in  a  circle,  the  innermost  fore 
leg  should  lead,  or  he  is  said  to  gallop 
false.  The  canter  or  hand  gallop  is  not ' 
considered  as  a  natural  pace :  it  is  nn  easier 
gallop,  iu  which  the  hand  presses  on  the 
bridle,  to  restrain  the  speed.  When  the 
horse  has  learned  to  go  forward  freely,  he 
should  be  exercised  for  some  time  in  the 
manner  above  pointed  out,  first  at  a  walk, 
and  then  at  a  troL  The  trot  is  to  render 
him  supple  in  the  sliouldsrs,  and  to  make 
him  go  with  a  free,  uuited  and  determined 
action,  for  which  no  pace  is  so  well  adapt- 
ed. A  horse  light  in  hand  should  be  put 
to  the  extended  trot.  When  he  goes  free- 
ly, he  should  be  brought  together  by  de- 
grees, until  he  bends  his  legs,  and  goes 
unitedly  and  eoually.  If,  when  kept  to- 
ffether,'he  slackens  his  pace,  push  him 
forwanl,  still  keeping  him  gently  in  hand. 
If  he  is  hcMvy  in  hand,  he  must  be  thrown 
back  on  his  haunches,  to  shorten  his  steps 
and  collect  his  strength.  He  must  not  be 
suffered  to  sink  his  neck,  and  j)oke  out  his 
nose.  When  he  has  l«en  wrought  up 
into  a  proper  position,  he  should  be  made 
still  more  supple  in  tlie  shoulders,  by  the 
lesson  of  the  ipdvlt  en  dedatis,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  im|)ortant  lesson  of  any.  For 
this  purpose,  the  l)eud  of  the  neck  must 
be  procured  in  the  manner  formerly  de- 
scribed. W^hen  hehasl)een  ridden  in  this 
portion  till  he  goes  with  peHect  steadiness 
and  freedom,  the  rider  should  walk  him 
forwards  to  the  right,  and  en'deavor,  al- 
most imperceptibly,  to  place  him  so  that 
the  hinder  feet  keep  the  straight  line  of  a 
wall,  while  the  fore  feet  coiiie  out  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  inwards,  towanls  the 
centre.  This  must  be  effected  by  cross- 
ing the  outward  rein,  in  the  riffht  hand, 
towwdfl  the  left,  a  little  backwards,  which 
compels  the  horse  to  biing  the  right 
shoulder  forwards,  and  to  cross  the  inward 
leg  over  the  outward.  The  rider  should 
also  press  his  right  leg  to  the  horse's  aide, 
which  brings  in  his  ehoulders.    The  same 


eroeBiDff  should  afterwards  be  eflbctad  in 
the  hinder  legs,  by  bringina  in  the  fore  legs, 
&C.  In  every  exercise,  me  rider  should 
avoid  idl  unsettled  motion  and  wrigffhng 
with  the  lees.  EWery  thing  should  be 
effected  by  Oie  hands  only,  and  the  legs 
should  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity. 
After  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  go  free- 
ly on  this  lesson  to  the  right,  the  rider  may 
change  to  the  left.  The  horse  should  be  rid- 
den in  the  same  manner  across  the  course, 
and  exercised  alternately  to  the  right  and 
left,  until  he  crosses  bis  legs  with  perfect 
facility.  He  may  now,  perhaps,  be  taught 
to  back.  Whenever  the  rider  stops,  he 
should  back  a  few  paces,  and  then  put 
the  horse  forwards  by  little  at  a  dme.  In 
backing,  if  he  attempts  to  rear,  push  him 
out  immediately  into  a  full  troL  When 
the  horse  has  been  sufficiently  practised 
in  the  ^ati/e  en  dtdans,  he  should  be 
made  to  traverse  a  passage  with  his  head 
to  the  wall  and  with  his  croup  to  the  wall. 
The  motion  of  his  legs  in  passaging  to  the 
right,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  ipauU 
en  dedaru  to  the  left,  and  so  vice  verMz, 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned 
differendy.  In  the  ipatde  en  dedans,  the 
horse  looks  the  contrary  way  to  that 
which  he  goes ;  in  passaging,  he  looks  the 
same  way  as  he  is  going.  The  direc- 
tions for  execuung  this  lesson  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  ipaide  en  dedans.  The  ^ 
equilibrium  of  the  rider's  body  is  particu- 
larly necessary.  Bits  should  not  be  used 
until  the  previous  lessons  have  been  well 
practised  with  the  trench  or  snaftle. 
Horses  should  be  taught  to  leap  by  de- 
grees, beginning  with  small  leaps.  The 
rider  must  keep  his  body  back,  raise  his 
hand  a  little,  to  help  up  the  fore  parts  of  the 
horse,  and  be  very  attentive  to  his  balance, 
without  raising  himself  in  the  saddle,  or 
moving  his  arms.  Horses  should  ftrst 
leap  standing,  then  walking,  then  trotting, 
then  galloping.  A  low  bar,  covered  widi 
furze,  is  best  to  begin  with,  as  it  pricks  the 
leffs  of  the  horse  if  he  does  not  raise  him- 
self sufficiently,  and  prevents  him  from 
acquiring  the  dangerous  habit  of  touching. 
In  order  to  teach  horses  to  stand  fire,  and 
to  bear  the  sound  of  drums  and  other 
noises,  they  should  be  first  accustomed  to 
them  in  the  stable  at  feeding  time.  AH 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  hoise 
steady  may  be  eaalv  taught  by  good  Judg- 
ment, patience  and  gendeness.  Of  all 
bad  tempers  and  qualities  in  horses,  tfiose 
which  are  occasioned  by  ignorant  riders 
and  harsh  treatment,  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  worst.  (For  moimtiDg,  &c.y 
0ee  IZonenumM^.) 
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Maziclli,  Pietro  ;  a  comic  singer,  who, 
about  the  year  1750,  went  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  Italian  singers  to  Paris,  and 
gained  the  public  favor  by  his  comic  tal- 
ent A  warm  dispute  arose  between-  the 
favorers  of  the  modem  Italian  music  and 
the  old  French  style.  The  parties  were 
called  huffoniais  and  atUibuffonists.  The 
chie&  of  the  parties  were  Gnium  and 
Rousseau.  The  Italian  music  was  victo- 
rious. 

Manes,  among  the  Romans ;  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  The  good  spirits  were  also 
called  lares,  and  the  evil  larvtB.  Sonje 
regarded  them  as  the  good  and  evil  gonii^ 
which  attend  men  through  life.  The 
manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
gods;  but  a  belief  was  prevalent,  tliat 
they  sometimes  appeared  upon  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  ghosts,  particularly  on  the 
30th  of  August,  4th  of  Octoljer,  and  7th 
of  November ;  whence  the  Romans  con- 
sidered these  unlucky  days.  The  bujkt- 
stitious  notion  thut  tlie  spirits  of  tlie  de- 
parted had  an  important  iuflu(Mice  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  espe- 
cially of  those  with  whom  they  hud  l>een 
formerly  connected,  produced  a  general 
fear  of  them,  and  made  people  very  cau- 
tious of  offending  them.  As  they  were 
supposed  to  persecute  tliose  who  disturb- 
ed their  remains,  tombs  were  held  sacred, 
and  victims  (hiferirB)  and  libations  ofr»fred 
to  the  manes.  When  it  was  not  known 
whether  a  corpse  had  been  buried  or  not, 
a  cenotaph  was  erected,  and  tlie  manes 
were  solemnly  hivited  to  rest  then?,  from 
fear  tliat  otherwise  they  would  wander 
al)out  tlie  world,  terrilying  the  hvin*^, 
and  seeking  the  body  which  they  had 
once  inliabited.  It  was  also  supposed 
tliat  they  delighted  in  blood  ;  various  ani- 
mals were,  thei*efore,  slain  upon  the  fune- 
ral piles, — particularly  those  of  whicli  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  during  his  life, — 
and  burned  widi  the  body. 

Manes  ;  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 
chseans.    (See  Manichees.) 

Manesse,  RCicliger  von  ;  a  native  of  Zu- 
rich, who,  in  1336,  when  the  aristocrats  of 
his  city,  expelled  by  the  burgomaster  Bruns, 
threatened  to  return  with  tlie  support 
of  Austria,  received  the  chief  command 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  was  victorious, 
and  saved  the  hberty  of  Zurich.  AAer 
tlie  death  of  Bruns,  he  was  chosen  burgo- 
master. He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  140  love-songs, 
called  afler  him  the  Manesse  collection. 
It  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  car- 
ried off,  and,  duriing  the  30  years'  war, 


found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered, in  1726,  by  Ch.  yon  Bartenstein. 
Part  of  the  manuscript  was  published 
in  1748  (2  vols.,  Zurich);  in  1758,  and 
1759,  complete,  by  Bodmer  and  Breitin- 
ger.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of 
Gennan  literature. 

Manetho  ;  an  ancient  Egyptian  histo- 
rian, who  was  high  priest  of  HeUopolis, 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  304  B.  C.  He  ^Tote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Egypt,  from  die  earliest  umc» 
to  the  last  yeai«  of  Nectanebis,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  had  talccn  it  frotn  the  sa- 
cred pillars  of  the  first  Hermes  Trismegis- 
tus;  the  ijiscriptions  on  which,  afler  die 
floofl,  were  translated  into  Greek,  but 
written  in  the  sacred  characters,  and  de- 
posited in  the  sacn»d  recisses  of  Egvpt. 
The  manifest  ahsiirriity  of  this  pretension 
induces  several  writers  to  tlihik,  that  some 
iiiLiitake  or  corruption  has  taken  place  in 
the  passage  of  Eusebius  which  relates  it. 
The  work  of  Maneiho,  which  is  lost,  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  whit  h 
contained  the  hisJtcny  of  the  gods  or  he- 
roes, and  the  second  and  thiitl  that  of 
twent)'  dynasties  of  kings,  which,  having 
been  epitomized  by  Julius  Africauus,  are 
recoiihid  by  Eusebius.  Several  fiTigmenls 
of  Manetho  are  preserved  by  Jusephiis, 
in  his  work  against  A))ion.  (See  Se^jf- 
fartfu,  and  Hieroglyphics.) 

Manfredi,  Eustachio ;  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  in 
1674,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  lie  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  matheniaiical 
science,  and,  in  KTO,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  maihematics  in  the  university  of 
Bologna.  In  conjunction  with  Victor 
Stancari,  he  conmieuced  a  series  of  as- 
tronomical observations,  of  which  he  af- 
tenvards  publislied  an  account  in  his 
SchedfZ  Maihemalicfn.  In  1703  apfX'art'd 
his  treafise  on  the  Solar  Maculte;  and  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  regent  <if 
the  college  of  Montalto,  and  also  surveyor- 
genend  of  the  rivers  and  wotcrs  of  the 
Bolognese  telritories.  In  1705,  he  pul»- 
lished  a  work  on  the  Information  of  the 
Calendar;  and  he  afler^vards  began  the 
composition  of  his  Ephcvieridc^  Motuuin 
calestium,  which  he  carried  on  from  1715 
to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tute of  Bologna,  in  1712,  Manfredi  w^ia 
appointed  astronomer  to  that  establish- 
ment. He  was  admitted  an  associate  of  die 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and, 
in  1729,  a  foreign  men4)er  of  the  royal 
society  of  London.  He  died  in  1739. 
Besides' the  works  already  noticed,  ho 
was  the  auUior  of  other  mathematical  and 
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.  wtroi^oimoal  produedons;  and  after  hm 
death,  appeared  a  yolume  of  his  poemBi 

MAireAifESE,  in  the  coDdition  of  an  ore, 
had  been  used  in  certain  artt^  before  its 
nature,  as  a  distinct  metal^  was  known. 
Scheele  and  Bergman,  jQnom  an  examina- 
tion  of  this  ore,  inferred  that  it  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar  metal. 
To  obtein  the  metal  pure,  the  mineral  is 
difisolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  oxide  of 
^iron  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  diyness ;  the  residu- 
um, after  heating  to  expel  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  is  pure  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  is  m&de  into  a  paste,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  o]}  and  charcoal,  and  exposed, 
in  a  crucible,  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a 
powerful  wiud-fumace ;  the  result  of  the 
process  is  the  manganese  in  the  metallic 
form.  Hydrogen  gas,  passed  over  the 
heated  oxide,  will  also  reduce  it  The 
metal  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  shade  of 
gray,  having  a  moderate  lustre,  which 
tarnishes,  however,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  texture  is  granular;  it  is  britde 
and  hard ;  specific  gravity,  8. ;  heated  id 
oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and  forms 
an  oxide  or  chk)ride.  T)ie  oxides  of 
manganese  have  exercised  tlie  skill  of 
many  chemists,  and  are  hardly  yet  deter- 
mined beyond  controversy.  Three,  most 
probably  four,  well  defined  oxides  ma^  be 
obtained;  and  some  intennediate  oxides, 
compounded  of  these,  exist  in  nature. 
The  protoxide  is  best  obtained  by  trans- 
mitting hydrogen  gas  over  the  deutoxide, 
peroxide  or  carlwnate  of  manganese,  ig- 
nited by  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  glass  tube.  It 
is  permanent  in  the  air,  but,  when  heated 
to  GOCP  Fahr.,  it  absorbs  oxygen  very  rap- 
idly, and,  at  a  low  red-heat,  it  passes  from 
its  green  color,  almost  instantaneously, 
intoniack.  It  consists  of  manganese  76.^ 
and  oxygen  23.18.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  proper  salts  of  manganese,  which, 
when  pure,  are  colorless.  The  deutoxide 
is  prepared  by  exposing  the  nitrate  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  for  a  considertfble 
time,  to  dull  ignition.  It  is  found  native 
in  the  prismatoidal  manranese  ore  (sray 
oxide  of  manganese),  and  consists  of  70. 
metal  -j-  30.  oxygen.  When  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  gas  is  extricated 
witli  efilervescence,  and  a  protosulphate 
results.  The  peroxide  exists  native  and 
crystallized  in  perfect  purity.  It  may  be 
aitificially  prepared,  by  heating  the  dry 
proto-nitrate  till  a  uniform  black  mass  Iw 
formed,  which  must  be  pulverized,  washed 
while  hot 'with  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
apm  gently  calcined  with  constant  stir* 
ring.  It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen 
21* 


aatbeprotonkta.    n»ndtUk'mhnued 
by  ezpoaiiig  the  nitmte,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese,  to  a  white  heat,  out  of  tlie 
influence  of  moky  yap<»B.     It  has  a 
iHOwniflh-red  color  when  cold,   and  ia 
nearly  black  while  warm.    It  oonaaiB  of 
two  proportionals  of  the  protoxide,  and 
one  of  the  peroxide.    It  disaoiyea,  in  small 
cjuantity,  in  dilute  sulphuiie  acid,  without 
oisengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  forming  an 
amethyst-red   liquid.     On   heating  this 
solution,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the. 
red  oxide,  oxygen  is  evolved,  the  color 
disappears,  and  a  proto-sulphate  remains. 
Strong  muriatic  atsid  dissolves  the  red 
oxide  into  a  colored  solution,  which  ex- 
hales chlorine,  and  gradually  passes  into  a 
colorless  proto-muiiate.     A  compound, 
possesang  very  singular  properties,  as  re- 
spects the  colore  to  which  it  sivea  rise 
when  in  solutbn,  and  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  received  the  ftncilul 
name  of  the  mineral  ckamdeon^  is  formed 
by  fusing  together  the  native  black  oxide 
of  manganese  and  potash,  or  its  carbonate, 
which,  on  bein^  dissdved  in  water,  com- 
municates to  it  a  greenish-blue  color. 
The  solution,  on  standing  a  little  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  lets  fell  the  oxide  of  iron 
which  it  contains,  and  the  color  becomes 
blue ;  and,  on  the  addition  of  warm  water, 
or  an  acid,  the  solution  assumes  a  violet 
color,  firom  which  it  soon  passes  to  red, 
browh,  black,  and  lasdy  becomes  colorless. 
When  the  cok>r  of  the  solution  is  bluish- 
green,  the  manganese  is  believed  to  be 
united  with  the  alkali,  in  tlie  condition  of 
manganeseous  acid ;  and  when  it  is  red, 
the  manganese  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
state  of  manganesic  acid.    The  mangane- 
seous acid  is,  according  to  this  view,  very 
easy  of  decomposition.    When  combined 
with  potash,  it  forms  a  submanganesite ; 
and  whenever  the  potash  is  saturated,  or 
its  action  weakened,  the  manganeseous 
acid  is  decomposed   into  deutoxide  of 
manffanese  and  manganesic  acid ;  hence 
the  changes  of  the  solution.    According  to 
the  ezp^iments  of  Frommherz,  the  man- 
ganesic acid  has  a  dark  carmine-red  color, 
tastes  sweetish  at  first,  but  afterwards  bit- 
ter and  astringent,   and  is  destitute  of 
smell.    When  healed  with  care,  it  vola- 
tilizes.   It  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  acids,  car- 
buret of  siSphur,  the  metala,  and  fdl  or- 
ganic substances.    The  salts  of  manga- 
nese are  usually  prepared  from  the  black 
peroxide.    The  acids,  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  protoxide,  expel  the  excess 
of  oxygen,  especially  if  their  action  is 
aided  by  heat;  with  otlier  acids,  it  is  ne- 
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cenary  to  add  a  little  carboDaoeous  matter, 
as  sugar,  to  abstract  a  portion  of  oxygen 
from  me  peroxide.  The  principal  salt  is 
the  stdphaU  of  manganese,  which  may  be 
thus  prepared :  the  acid  acts  very  slowly 
on  the  metal  itself;  if  diluted,  however,  it 
acts  more  quickly,  hydrogen  gas  being 
disengaged,  of  a  fetid  smell.  The  solu- 
tion, when  concentrated,  is  of  a  rose  color ; 
when  obtained  neutral,  it  affoitls,  on 
evaporation,  granular  crystals  of  a  reddish 
color,  transparent  and  soluble.  Its  taste  is 
styptic  and  bitter,  and  it  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water.  J^rate  of  manganese  may  be 
formed  from  the  carbonate.  It  is  very 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  making  the  acid 
act  on  a  mixtiure  of  peroxide  of  niantra- 
nese  and  sugar  or  gum;  the  vegetable 
substance  serving  to  reduce  the  manga- 
nese to  a  minimum  of  oxidizement,  while 
much  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The 
muriatic  acid  is  equally  incapable  of  com- 
bining directly  with  the  black  oxide,  but 
according  to  the  usual  law,  it  de-oxidates 
it :  one  part  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  doconi- 
posed;  its  hydrogen  cofiibiiies  with  the 
excess  of  oxygen  of  the  black  oxide,  to 
farm  water ;  tlje  chlorine,  the  olJier  ele- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  acid,  is  evolved ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  to  form 
the  muriate.  The  solution  of  muriate  of 
manganese  is  of  a  rose  color  when  con- 
centrated, and  affords,  by  evaporation, 
small  cr}'8tals  of  a  pale  rose  color,  which 
are  four-sided  tables;  they  are  deliques- 
cent, very  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  a  n;d- 
heat,  are  converted  into  a  red  chloride. 
Carbonate  and  vhosvkaU  of  manganese 
may  be  formed  by  double  dcconipos-itiou, 
lieing  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  insolu- 
ble precipitates.  The  sidis  of  manjranoso 
suffer  decom[)osition  from  the  alkalit's, 
which  precipiuite  tlie  oxide :  they  ai*e  not 
decomposed,  however,  by  the  iuHaniina- 
bles,  or  the  other  metals,  which  is  a  j)roof 
of  tlie  affinity  of  maiigaucs'o  to  oxygtui. 
Oxide  of  manganese  combines  with  those 
eartlis  caf>able  of  vitrification,  and  with 
their  comjwunds,  and  coniinuuicates  to 
the  glasst^s  which  they  form  a  violet  tiniic ; 
it  imparts  die  same  color,  also,  to  l>c»iax 
and  other  vin-ifiable  salts.  Wiicn  heatcnl 
witii  tiiese  fluxes,  by  the  blow-pipe,  the 
color  soon  disappears  in  the  interior  flame, 
from  de-oxidation,  but  appears  agtiin  if  a 
litde  nitre  be  added.  Sulphvrd  of  mun- 
panese  was  obtained  by  Beitliier,  by  heat- 
ing tlie  sulphate  in  a  charcoal  crucible; 
it  was  of  a  gray  color  and  cr}'sudliue 
^pearanee.    Alancmnese,  trom  its  uilusi- 


bility,  does  not  combine  readily  widi  many 
of  the  metals.  It  shows,  however,  con- 
siderable affinity  to  iron,  occiming  fre- 
quenUy  combined  wiUi  it  in  nature.  It  is 
contained,  also,  in  those  ores  of  iron  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  steel, 
and  is  supposed  to  improve  the  quaUty  of 
steel.  Gold  and  iron  are  rendered  more 
fusible  by  a  due  addition  of  manganese ; 
and  die  latter  metal  is  n*ndered  more  duc- 
tile. Copper  becomes  less  fusible,  and  is 
rendered  whiter,  but  of  a  color  subject  to 
tarnish.  Manganese  is  applied  to  no  use 
in  its  metallic  Jorm.  The  black  oxide  is 
employed  by  the  chemist  in  preparing 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gast-s.  It  has  long 
been  used  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  to 
counteract  the  green  tiiig«  commtmicated 
by  the  iron  contained  in  the  materials — an 
effect  which  it  produces  by  yielding  oxy- 
gen to  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  bringing  it  to 
a  lijgh  dcgi-ee  of  oxidation ;  m  a  larger 
quantity  added  to  gla?w,  it  gives  a  purple 
color.  It  is  also  usetl  to  give  a  black  color 
to  eartiien  ware. — Ores  of  Manganese, 
1.  Cray  jnauganese  ore  is  l<>iuid  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  whose  primary  form  may 
be  considered  as  a  right  rhombic  prism 
of  100°  and  80°.  It  also  cleaves  parallel 
with  both  die  diagonals  of  this  prishi. 
The  crystals  are  usually  slender  and 
much  striated,  longitudinally.  Fracture 
uneven ;  lustre  metallic ;  color  dark  steel- 
gray  to  ii-on-black  ;  stn^ak  brownish- 
black  ;  opaque  ;  brittie ;  hanlness  al)out 
that  of  lirnepione  ;  s]K'citic  pavity,  4.()2o ; 
it  also  occurs,  in  twin  crysuds,  in  reniform, 
botryoidal  and  other  imitative  shapc^s,  with 
a  sui-face  generally  rough  and  drusy  ; 
compoHUon  columnar,  of  various  sizes 
of  individuals,  often  forming  a  second 
gramdar  composition.  In  the  massive 
varieties,  the  gmnular  or  colunmar  com- 
position often  becomes  im])alpal)le,  in 
which  cases  die  fraetuiti  is  earthy.  Gray 
man^nese  ore  has  been  divided  into  sev- 
eral sub-species,  chiefly  in  const»quence 
of  its  mechanical  composition.  Radiated 
gray  mangaiuve  ore  comprises  long  acic- 
ular,  or  reed-like  prisms,  and  sucli  mas- 
sive varieties  as  consist  of  colunmar  parti- 
cles of  comiwsition,  while  lUcfoliaied  one 
refers  to  short  pri.sms  and  giauular  com- 
positions. Compact  gray  maiigjmese  ore 
contains  varieties  composed  of  impalpable 
granular  individuals,  and  earthy  gruy 
manganese  ore,  such  as  have  lost  Uieir 
coherence,  and  aj^pear  in  tiie  state  of  an 
eai'lhy  yiowder.  Tlie  composition  of  some 
varieties  belonmng  to  this  species,  has 
been  found  by  Klaproth  to  be — 
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Black  oxide  of  manganeae,  90^    89.00  is  a  rare  minenl,  occumng  ciTataJDized  in 

Oxygen, 3i25    iOSiS  octahedrons,  with  a  square  base,  whose 

Water, 7.00       .50  pynunids  are  Inclined  to  each  other,  at  an 

It  is  infimble  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  »«?'«  ?<"  ^JT  ^-  J'*'*"?  "pe^«»; 
colore  glass  of  borax  yiolet  tlie.  It  Iff?  'mperfect  metolLc;  color  brown- 
■8  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  heated  "ab-Wackj  streak  dark-reddish  or  chest- 
sulphuric  acid,  it  disengages  oxygen;  nut-brown ;  opaque ;  hardness  eoual  to 
and  chlorine  is  evolved,  ii  it  is  broSght  'hat  of  apaute ;  specific  gravity,  4.72.  It 
into  contact  with  muriatic  acid;  afeo,  also  occurs  massive,  possessed  of  a  granu- 
before  the  blow-pipe,  or  alone  in  a  strong  ^  .composition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
heat,  it  gives  out  oxygen.  Tlie  gray  vanety  from  Piedmont,  analyzed  by  Ber- 
miftigane^  ore  frequeirHy  accompiiira  ^e"'"*-  belonged  to  this  species ;  if  so,  it> 
the  hsemadric  iron  ores;  and  sometimes  eomposition  would  te,  oxide  of  manga- 
its  earthy  and  compact  varieties  consti-  "«'f'  75?0;  silica,  1.U7;  oxide  of  iron, 
tute  beds  by  themselves.  It  also  occurs  f-^*'  and  aluinme,  2.80.  IntheoxidaUng 
in  veins,  particularlv  in  porphyr)',  along  beat  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  yields  a  fine 
with  sulphate  of  bafjtes.  Its  most  ccl^  amethyst-colored  glijss.  It  is  soluble  in 
brated  localities  are  Ililefieldm  the  Hartz,  heated  sulphunc  acid.  It  has  been  found 
and  CElu^nstock  in  Thuringia.  It  has  ">  "^'^^  «>  porphyry,  along  with  other 
numemua  locaUties  also  hi  Saxony,  Bohe-  ?,««  "^  manpine.se,  at  Oelirenstock,  near 
Biia,  Hungary,  France  and  England.  It  ""'«"»«  m  I  hunngia,  and  at  Ililefield  m 
has  been  observed  in  many  of  the  Amori-  "'^  Harlz.--^  Compact  mangantn  on, 
can  states;  but  occur  in<«t  abuiulautlv  in  <"■  yndeavabk  manganese  ore,  occurs  m 
Vennont,  at  Bennington  and  Monklon,  jenitorm,  botryoi.lal  and  tnmcose  shapes, 
accompanied  widi  ha-matite  and  un-  having  a  columnar  or  granular  composi- 
cloavablc  manganes.!  ore.  The  uses  of  2°"'  sometimes  imimlpa ble.  Fracture 
Uiis  species  of  manganese  ore,  wherever  it  A"'  oonchoi<lal,  or  even ;  lustre  imperfect 
occuh  in  quantity,  are  very  important  for  ^''•"""^ '  ,'="'»'•  Wuish-bluok,  imssuig  into 
various  chemical  operations,  and  for  none  <'"rK  >>i<--^H<^y  5  f  ""k  brownisli-black ; 
more  so  dian  the  lianufacture  of  chloride  "''imng;  opaque ;  brittle ;  hardness  nearly 
of  lime,  the  ordinary  bleaching  powder.  ^•1"»' '"  '•«''  «*  I'l.lypar;  siM-cific  gravity. 
Its  use  in  the  niauiifacturP  of  glass,  is  f-^\  I'  r*'"'?  s<"'»"'"fs  accompanied 
also  very  considerable.  Blnck  ZaJ  de-  ''>[  •'a;matite,  but  g.norally  along  with 
serves  to  be  mentioned  under  this  spoci.<s  "l'"'''  ""■"",  °*  """'?""•.«"'  !"  ^■«"'*'  "»  ^>® 
as  a  very  remaricable  subsUmco  iiiiong  <>  «!<='•  'P'^'^iV  ''  '"  *"'.""^,  «'"""''>«»« 
those  which  contain  inaflsaiM-sc.  It  oc-  l?'»^/s  in  Lnropo,  and  m  the  U.  States.- 
curs  in  reniformj  botrjoidal,  fruticose  ^-  ^lanprnmse  blcmle,  or  sulplmret  of  tmm- 
and  arborescent  sliai)e„s,  in  frodi-like  coat-  ff<""^«.  "',»"•'  "'.  J''"  ""^f  okb  of  diis 
ings,  on  odier  mmerals,  or  massive.  Its  "«=•"'■  """1 .1'a^l'itlicrto  only  Ken  found 
composition  is  generally  impaliwble,  and  «  Nagvag  in  rnuisylvanm,  and  m  Com- 
the  Wture  even  or  eail.y.  Color  ^all.  It  «  rarely  cnstainzcd,  generally 
brown,  of  various  shades ;  opaque ;  very  of<;<'"-mg  masMvo  m  distinct  concreuons. 
sectile;  soils  and  writes  hardnri^  Ixi  Color  iroii-black ;  h.stre  imi)orfect  metal- 
low  diat  of  talc ;  ^lei.•iixc  gravity,  a7 ;  the  '"= ;  stnak  durk  gncn ;  opa<iue ;  raUier 
varieties  are  very  lidit,  when  diy;vut,  as  »'«''«5  'mrdn.ss  but  little  stipcnor  to 
they  imbibe  witer^viUl  violence, 'wlien  that  of  oaloareoits  ?j.r.r:  spreihc  gravity, 
immcised  into  it,  they  sink  inniiodiatelv.  ^-^l-*-  Jt;^»"^'f  "  I.rotoxide  of  nianga- 
Mixed  with  Unseed  oil,  it  undergoes  a  mse  P...Cq,  and  sulphur  l;.(0.I5elore 
spontaneous  combustion.  It  consists  of-  Hie  l)low-i).po,  it  is  melted  with  diflicnlty. 
*~                  '                                      „-  If  reduced  to  powder,  and  thrown  mto 

Oxide  of  manganese, fiS.  „i,ric^  muriatic,  or  dilute  suli>huric  acid, 

— won,  , C.;^  it  ciita   sulpLinvted    hydrogen,  and  is 

Water, '. l/..>0  dissolved. — .5.    Phoaphale   of   manganese 

Carbon,  •  •  •  ; l-OO  occurs  massive,  wiili  a  cleavagtJ  in  three 

Baryta  and  silica, 9.00  directions,  pipendiculnr  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  Ilartz,  in  Devon-  one  of  which  is  more  distinct  tlian  the 

ahhe  and  Comvirall  in  England,  also  at  rest.     Fracture  small  conclioidal;  lustre 

one  locality  in  the  U.  States,  in  Connecti-  resinous  ;  color  blackish-bro^vn ;  streak 

cut    The  black  wad  is  conceived  to  be  yellowish  or  reddish-gray ;  opaque ;  brit- 

the  coloring  matter  in  the  dendritic  deline-  tie ;  hardness  above  that  of  apatite ;  spe- 

ations  upon  steatite,  limestone  and  other  cific  gravity,  3.43.   Before  the  blo\v-pipe,il 

cabstances. — 2.  Pyramidal  manganae  art  melts  easily  into  a  black  scoria ;  ia  read- 
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lly  dinohred  is  ahfie  add,  whhofot  eifer- 
▼woenoe,  and  etmsiilB  of  oiide  of  itoel 
81.00 :  09cide  of  manjranese,  4^00;  and 
phoaphorie  actd,  27.00.  It  haa  hitherto 
been  found  onl j  at  limogea  in  France,  and 
at  Washincton  in  Connecticut*-^  Car- 
hanate  ofMcmgtmut  ia  found  ciyataUized 
in  rhomboids  of  106°  51',  and  maasiTe. 
Fnietare  uneven,  imperfect  conchoidal; 
hMtre  fitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  color 
muiouB  shades  of  rose-red,  portly  mclining 
to  blown;  britde;  hardness  but  little 
above  that  of  calcareous  spar;  specific 
gravity,  3.59;  the  massive  varieties  pre- 
aent  globular  and  botiyoidal  shapes ; 
composition  granular,  sometimes  small, 
and  even  impalpable ;  it  consists  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  M.60 ;  carbonic  acid,  33.75 ; 
oxide  of  iron,  1.87;  silica,  4.37;  lime,  2.50. 
It  efienresces  rather  briskly  in  nitric  acid; 
before  the  blow-pipe,  its  color  is  changed 
into  gray,  brown  and  black,  and  it  decrepi- 
tates strongly,  but  is  infusible  without 
addidon.  ft  is  found  in  the  Saxon  mines 
in  the  neij^borhood  of  Friberg ;  also  at 
Nagyag  in  Transylvania.  (For  an  account 
of  tlio  red  and  reddish-brown  siliceous 
ores  of  manganese)  see  Silicaie  of  Manga- 
luse.) 

Mangel- WuRZEL ;  a  kind  of  beet, 
which  does  not  afford  fodder  of  as  good 
quality,  nor  in  such  abundance,  as  was 
supposed  at  the  time  of  its  introducdon ; 
but  it  is  valuable  from  its  size  and  hardy 
namre.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a 
aubtjtimte  for  spinach,  and  continue  in 
season  long  ailnr  that  plant  has  withered. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  fanners 
prefer  it,  for  their  cattle,  to  most  vegeta- 
bles; and,  besides,  it  can  be  obtained  at 
tlie  latter  port  of  the  season,  when  green 
fodder  is  much  wanted. 

Manoo  ;  a  celebrated  fruit,  now  pro- 
duced in  most  of  the  tropical  parts  of^the 
^lobe.  It  is  a  nadve  of  India,  and  was 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1782. 
The  taste  is  delicious,  slighUy  acid,  and 
yields  only  to  the  niangosteen.  The  tree 
IS  allied  to  the  sumach,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  terelnnthacece.  It  attains  the 
height  of  30  or  40  feet,  has  a  rapid  growth, 
and  is  very  productive.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  alternate,  lanceolate,  coriaceous, 
smooth  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  in- 
conspicuous, reddish,  and  disposed  in 
large  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is 
kidney-shaped,  subject,  however,  to  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  size,  form  and  color, 
and  contains  a  large,  flattened  stone. 
More  than  80  varieties  of  mango  are  cul- 
tivated, some  of  which  are  veiy  beautiful, 
oad  diffuse  a  delightful  perfume. 


MANOotTxxir.  ThSfl  &r-fimoedftQil/0 
the  product  of  a  middling-aized  and  hmur 
tifhl  tree,  the  garcmia  mangasUma  of  boc- 
anista,  and  was  originally  broogfat  flom 
the  MokKca  ialandfl^  bat  ia  now  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  ^  East  IndBea.  Tbe 
leaves  are  lai^  opposite^  smooth,  coria- 
ceoua  and  entire :  the  flowen  are  terminal 
and  soMtaiy,  and  of  a  deep-red  color :  the 
fiuit  is  shaped  like,  and  about  as  huge  as^ 
an  orange,  divided  internally  into  several 
cells,  each  containing  a  angle  seed.  It 
belongs  to  the  guiH/artt,  a  natural  family, 
which  is  not  found  iSeyond  the  tropics.  It  is. 
on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  the  most  de- 
licious, as  well  as  the  most  wholesome,  of 
all  known  fruits^  and  yet  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  introduction  into  any  part  of 
inter-tropical  America,  ahhongh  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  transport  thither 
so  many  of  the  producdons  of  the  EatsL 

Ma!9GRove  (rhkophora) ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
grow  in  ti-opical  countries,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  in  places  which  are  liable 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  salt  water,  even 
as  far  as  low  water  mark.  Their  branched 
are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root, 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast 
numbere  of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  niosche- 
toes,  and  also  oysters,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  branches.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  opposite*  and  entire.  The  seeds 
are  remarkable  for  tbrowitig  out  roots, 
which  vesetate  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  whfle  yet  adhering  to  tbe  foot-stalk. 
The  JR.  mangle  is  found  in  Florida,  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude. 
This  genus,  and  an  allied  one,  form  a  nat- 
ural family  by  themselves. 

Manheih  ;  a  city  of  Baden,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  at  the  conflux  of 
tlie  Neckar  with  the  Rhine ;  34  miles  N. 
of  Carlsrube ;  Ion.  S*'  SS'  E. ;  lat  49^  29'N. ; 
population,  21,500.  In  1606,  it  was  chosen 
by  the  elector  palatine  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  being,  before,  a  petty  village,  with 
a  castle.  In  1719,  it  became  the  Fe«- 
dence  of  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  and 
his  court,  and  so  continued  till  1777. 
In  1802,  it  was  annexed  to  Baden*  It 
contains  a  very  large  palace,  is  the  sec- 
ond residence  of  the  grand-duke,  and 
die  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for 
the  grand-duchy.  Manheim  presents  a 
fine  view  from  a  distance.  It  is  divided 
Into  four  quarters,  and  is  of  an  oval  form. 
It  is  built  with  the  greatest  regtdarity ;  the 
streets  are  wide,  atiaighty  well  paved,  the 
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hou£K!S  unifbim  and  neat,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  large  and  handsome ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Geimany.  It 
contains  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Catho- 
lic churches,  a  synagogue,  and  three  hos- 
pitals. •  The  palace  contains  a  gallery  of 
paiutingfs,  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  a 
library  of  60,000  volumes.  The  observa- 
toiy  18  a  noble  buildiug,  with  a  curious 
tower  108  feet  high.  The  lyceum,  or 
gymnasium,  for  the  education  of  the  up- 
per classps,  is  superintended  by  able  in- 
fitructers. 

Ma:xia  ;  a  Roman  spectre,  the  mother 
of  the  Manes,  to  whom,  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  human  sacrifices,  particularly 
of  children,  were  offered.  This  took 
place  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Superi>us.  In  subsequent  times,  onions 
and  poppy-heads  were  sacrificed  instead 
of  children.  Little  figures,  stufied  with 
wool,  were  huug  outside  the  house,  to  ap- 
pease the  Mania ;  also  clews  of  yam,  equal 
in  number  to  the  slaves,  to  protect  them. 
Mania.  (See  Mental  Derangement.) 
Ma.xtchees,  or  Manichjeans.  Of  the 
founder  of  this  sect — whom  the  Orientals 
called  Mani^  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
Manes,  terming  likewise  his  adherents 
Manichees — history  contains  two  different 
accounts.  The  older  account,  contained 
in  the  historians  of  the  Christian  church, 
seems  far  more  credible  than  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  tenth  century,  which  makes 
him  an  accomplished  magician,  a  skilful 
painter,  and  a  Christian  priest,  but  says 
nothing  particularly  new  respecting  hini. 
According  to  the  first  account,  he  became, 
when  a  boy,  a  slave,  under  tiie  name  of 
Cubncus,  to  a  wealdiy  widow  in  Persia,  at 
whose  house  he  met  with  the  four  books 
of  Scythianus,  an  Egyptian  enthusiast,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known,  which  had 
been  left  her  by  his  scholar  Terebinthus,  or 
Buddas,  entitled  Mr/sterieSf  Chapters,  Gospel 
(^^rtzejig)  and  Treasury.  By  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  he  was  led  to  Jiis  doctrine  of 
the  worid  and  of  spirits,  framed  fi*om  the 
dualistic  ideas  of  tlie  Chalda?ans,  togetlier 
with  the  t?}  stems  of  tlie  Gnostics.  (See  Gnos- 
tics.) Being  left  tlie  heir  of  his  mistress 
at  her  death,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Mani,  and  sought  to  rear,  like  Mohammed, 
on  the  foundation  of  these  books,  a  new 
religious  philosophy,  for  which  he  acquir- 
ed disciples.  The  reputation  of  his  wis- 
dom caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  court 
of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  was 
imprisoned,  because  the  sick  son  of  this 
king  had  died  under  his  care.  His  schol- 
ars brought  him  information  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  Christianity  had  throvni  m  the 


way  of  his  doctrines.  The  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians  now 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  tliat  he  was 
caUed  to  the  purification  of  Christianity 
fiom  Jewish  and  hierarchical  deformities, 
and  to  the  difl[usiou  of  a  mysterious  doc- 
trine, unrevealed  by  die  aposdes — ^nay, 
that  he  was  tlie  Comforter  promised  in 
the  New  Testament.  Having  escaped 
from  prison,  and  collected  new  disciples 
at  Aranion,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  sought,  under  the  name 
of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  and,  according  to 
the  Arabic  narrative,  favored  by  Sapor's 
successor,  Homiizdas  (Hormuz),  A.  D. 
272,  to  convert  the  Christians  in  those  re- 
gions to  his  doctrines.  While  engaged  in 
these  endeavore,  he  is  sjiid  to  have  been 
twice  overcome  by  Arcl^ilaus,  a  Christian 
bishop  at  Kaskar  (Chanu')  in  Mesopota- 
mia, in  two  disputations ;  to  have  incurred 
again  the  suspicion,  of  the  Persian  court, 
and,  in  tJie  year  277,  to  have  liecn  execut- 
ed (according  to  tlie  Christian  account, 
flayed  alive),  at  the  command  of  king 
Varacces  (Vaharem).  Proceeding  on  die 
ground  of  an  eternal  oi)position  of  good 
and  evil,  mingluig  die  piiilosophy  of  Zer- 
duscht  (Zoroaster)  widi  his  arbitrary  ver- 
sions of  biblical  doctrines,  his  system  pos- 
sesses but  litde  in  common  widi  Chris- 
tianity, except  die  language.  lie  assumes 
two  principles,  independent  of  each  other; 
one  of  good — the  God,  without  form,  in 
the  kingdom  of  lifrlit ;  and  one  of  evil — 
the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colossal  stature  and 
human  sliape,  in  tlie  darkness  of  matter ; 
the  former  strengthened  by  two  emana- 
tions, created  in  die  beginning,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  superior  to  die  latter, 
both  sunTounded  by  innumerable  similar 
a^ons,  or  elemeiitar}'^  natures,  proceeding 
from  them,  which  dwell  in  the  five  ele- 
ments, or  spheres,  diat  rise  one  over  the 
other  in  the  kuigdom  of  good,  viz.  light, 
clear  water,  clear  air,  genial  fire,  and  pure 
ether;  and,  in  the  kingdom  of  evil,  dark- 
ness, or  earth,  troubled  water,  stormy  air, 
consuming  fire  and  smoke,  from  eacn  of 
which  proceed  congenial  creatures.  Dur- 
ing an  internal  war  of  the  always  discord- 
ant powers  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party 
discovered,  from  the  high  mountains  on 
the  fronders,  the  kingdom  of  light,  hither- 
to unkno\Mi  to  the  devil.  In  order  to 
conquer  it,  the  devil  made  peace  with  his 
species.  The  good  God  endea>ored  to 
subdue  his  enemies  by  means  of  artifice 
and  love.  The  prince  of  darkness,  having 
eventually  been  defeated  in  the  contest, 
produced  the  first  parents  of  the  hu- 
man race.    The  beings  engendered  fix>m 
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this  original  stock  conaist  of  a  body  form- 
ed out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  king- 
dom of  daikneasy  and  of  two  aoulBy  one 
of  which  is  sensual  and  lustful,  and  owes 
its  existence  to  the  evil  spirit ;  the  other, 
rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  the 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carried  away 
in  the  contest,  by  the  army  of  darkness, 
and  immersed  into  the  mass  of  malignant 
matter.  The  earth  was  created  by  God 
out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that 
their  captive  souls  might,  by  degrees,  be 
delivered  fit)m  their  coi-poreal  prisons,  and 
their  celestial  elements  extracted  from  the 
gross  substance  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. With  this  view,  God  produced 
two  beinffs  fix>m  his  own  substance,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  Manichseans 
held  a  consubstantial  Trinity.  Christ,  or 
the  glorious  luteliigence,  called  by  the  Per- 
fflans  MUkraSf  subsisting  in  and  by  him- 
self, and  residing  in  the  sun,  appeared  in 
due  time  among  the  Jews,  clodied  with 
the  shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  to 
disengage  the  rational  soul  from  the  cor- 
rupt body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of 
malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated 
his  divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles. 
This  Savior  was  not  man:  all  that  the 
New  Testament  relates  respecting  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  was  merely  appearance, 
even  hisdeadi  and  resurrection;  but  his 
Bufl&rings  are  emblems  of  the  purification 
by  self-denial,  death  and  new  life,  neces- 
sary for  corrupted  men.  His  crucifixion, 
in  particular,  is  an  allegory  of  the  torments 
of  the  soul,  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as 
to  a  cross.  When  the  purposes  of  Christ 
were  accomplished,  he  returned  to  his 
throne  in  the  sun,  appointing  aposdes  to 
propagate  his  religion,  and  leaving  bis  fol- 
lowers the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter,  who  is  Mani  the  Persian. 
Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  renounce  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  obey  the  laws  dehvered 
by  Christ,  and  illustrated  by  Mani,  the 
Cfomfbrter,  are  gradually  purified  from  the 
contagion  of  matter ;  and,  their  purifica- 
tion l^ing  completed,  after  having  passed 
through  two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and 
fixe,  f&st  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  sun, 
their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass 
(for  the  Manicheeans  derided  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  bodies),  and  their 
souls  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light  But 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  neglected  the 
salutary  work  of  puiification  pass,  after 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  or 
natures^  where  they  remain  till  they  have 


accomplished  their  protMtion.  Some, 
however,  more  perverse  and  obstinate,  are 
consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial,  be- 
in^  delivered  over,  for  a  time,  to  the  power 
of  mahgnant  aerial  spirits,  who  torment 
them  in  various  ways.  After  this,  a  fire 
shall  break  forth  and  consume  the  worid, 
and  the  prince  and  powers  of  darkness 
shall  return  to  their  primitive  seats  of 
miseiy,  in  which  they  snail  dwell  ft>r  ever. 
Between  these  seats  and  the  kingdom  of 
light  the  souls  of  those  not  wholly  purified 
keep  eternal  watch,  that  both  may  remain 
as  they  were  fix>m  the  beginning.  With 
this  system  of  religion,  which  was  con- 
tained, in  the  books  of  Scytbianus  and 
Mani's  own  treatises,  letters  and  apocry- 
phal writings,  but,  at  present,  exists  only 
m  the  fragments  found  in  the  ancient  au- 
thors, especiaUy  in  Sl  Augustine  against 
the  Manichees,  the  moral  system  of  tliis 
sect  corresponds.  It  divides  the  Mani- 
chees into  two  classes :  the  ded  are  to  ab- 
stain fix)m  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animal  food, 
marriage  and  sexual  indulgences,  from 
music,  the  possession  of  earthly  soods,  and 
all  luxury,  as  well  as  from  war,  iiibor,  and 
doing  injury  to  the  vegetable  world,  and 
even  from  plucking  fi'uits ;  are  to  kill  no 
animals  but  vermin,  and  devote  their  Me 
to  pioufr  contemplation.  More  was  allow- 
ed the  audUorSf  or  more  imperfect  By 
then-  labor,  they  had  to  support  themselves 
and  the  elect ;  in  marria^,  must  abstain 
from  the  procreation  of  children,  and  place 
their  happiness  in  poverty.  The  head  of 
all  was  Mani,  wim  12  disciples,  among 
whom  Thomas,  Buddas  and  Acuas,  fix>m 
whom  the  Manichees  were  also  called 
Acuanttes,  deserve  mention.  The  Mani- 
cheean  congregations  were  superintended 
by  bishops,  of  whom  Mani  ordained  72 ; 
by  elders  and  deacons,  all  from  the  class 
of  the  elect,  in  which  there  were  also 
sainted  virgins.  These  ecclesiastics  had, 
however,  merely  the  authority  of  teachers, 
the  church  government  being  democrati- 
cally administered  by  the  congregations. 
Temples,  altars,  images,  victiius,  and  other 
sensible  aids  of  divine  worship,  were  not 
allowed :  their  worship  consisted  qf  sing- 
ing, prayers,  the  reading  of  their  sacreii 
books,  and  lecturing.  The  supper  they 
celebrated  without  wine,  and,  like  the 
primitive  Christians,  often  delayed  bap- 
tism to  a  mature  age.  Of  the  fasts  and 
festivals  of  the  Christians,  they  observed 
only  that  which  commemorated  the  death 
of  Jesus,  and  Sunday,  the  latter  with  strict 
fasting.  In  March,  tiiey  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mani  (Bema), 
on  which  day  a  splendid  pulpit,  five  steps 
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hi  elevation,  uras  erected  in  their  aiinple 
halls  of  aflBemblv  for  Moiu,  preseDt  in  the 
spirit  They  cudmed  the  title  of  Chris- 
tians ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  reputation 
of  extraordinary  purity  of  roorals,  conced- 
ed them  even  by  theur  enemies,  they  had 
to  suffer,  after  the  fourth  century,  more 
cniel  persecutions  than  other  heretics. 
Til)  tins  time,  they  had  spread  with  great 
rapidity  from  Persia,  where  they  had  their 
origin,  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
Northern  Africa,  and  even  as  fiir  as  Italy. 
In  Northern  Africa,  where  they  had  many, 
though  not  numerous  congregations,  with 
separate  bishops,  they  were  exterminated, 
in  the  fiflh  century,  by  the  Vandals ;  in  the 
Roman  empire,  especially  in  Italy  (whith- 
er numbers  of  them  had  fled  fram  Africa), 
by  the  persecutions  of  Christian  emperors 
nnd  episcopal  excommunications.  Being 
finaUy  suppressed  in  Perma  also,  they  took 
refuge,  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  pardy  in  the  heatlien  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia,  where  they  seem  to  have 
had  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  La- 
maism,  pardy  in  the  obscurity  of  secret 
brotherhoods,  and  appeared,  in  subsequent 
ronturies,  under  different  names.  The 
Priscillianists,  Paulicians  and  Catharists 
(q.  V.)  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Manichees :  their  name  w6s,  however, 
given  to  heretical  sects  and  societies  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  to  the  Canonici,  burnt 
at  Orieans  in  10^  frequently  without 
reason,  and  merely  to  excite  the  popular 
hatred. 

Ma!«^ifest  is  a  regular  list  of  a  sliip's 
cargo,  containing  the  mark  and  number 
of  each  separate  package,  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  tlie  different  parcels 
of  goods  are  shipped,  and  those  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  consigned;  a 
specification  of  the  quality  of  the  goods 
contained  in  each  package,  as  rum,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  &c. ;  and  al»o  an  account  of 
the  freight  that  the  captain  is  to  receive 
from -the  consignee  of  such  goods,  on  his 
arrival,  corresponding  with  the  bills  of 
lading  which  jhe  has  already  a^ed.  The 
manifest  is  usually  signed  by  the  ship- 
broker,  who  clears  the  vessel  out  at  the 
custom-house,  and  by  tlie  captain,  and 
serves  as  a  voucher  for  the  latter,  where- 
by to  setde  his  account  with  his  owners^ 
&c. 

Manifesto;  a  declaration  publicly  is- 
sued at  the  commencement  of^a  war,  by 
the  contending  powers,  to  show  the  causes 
which  justify  such  a  measure.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  words  manifestvm  eH, 
&c.  (it  is  manifest),  the  beginning  of  these 
declarations,  as  they  were  anciently  writ- 


ten in  Latin.  Manifestoes  are  m  the  form 
of  public  letters :  they  commence  with  a 
short  address  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
are  si^ed  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
who  issues  them.  Manifestoes,  on  the 
Eivopean  continent,  are  usually  written 
in  French.  They  have  been  in  use 
among  all  nations,  till  our  own  day.  In 
France,  where  so  many  old  forms  have 
been  set  aside,  the  place  of  manifestoes, 
during  the  empire,  was  supplied  by  mes- 
sages from  the  emperor  to  tlie  senate, 
proclamations  to  the  army,  and  statements 
m  the  Moniteiar, 

Manilius,  Marcus ;  a  Roman  poet, 
who  flourished,  probably,  in  the  Augustan 
age.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  He  is  less  remarkable  as  a 
poet  tlian  as  being  the  Roman  who,  in 
imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didactic 
poem  on  astronomy.  Of  this  poem,  we 
nave  but  five  books.  It  is  entitled  Astro- 
nomiccL,  It  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  work 
of  science :  it  contains,  however,  a  few 
beautiful  and  splendid  passages,  particu- 
larly in  the  introductions.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Bentley  (London,  1739, 4to.), 
Stober  (Strasburg,  1767),  and  Pingr6  (Paris, 
1786, 2  vols.). 

Manilla  ;  capital  of  Lucjon  (q.  v.Vnnd 
of  all  tiie  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; lat  14^  W  N. ;  ion.  11G°  16^  E.; 
population,  iiiclutling  the  suburbs,  about 
60,000,  of  which  3000  are  Spaniards,  7000 
Metis,  4000  Chinese,  nnd  the  rost  natives. 
(See  Malays.)  Manilla  is  beautifully  situ- 
atcfd  at  the  t)ottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  well  fortified. 
The  streets  are  wide,  paved,  and  hghted; 
the  houses  generally  consist  of  a  basement 
story  of  stone,  and  an  upper  story  of  wood, 
commonly  with  balconies,  and  windows 
of  mother  of  pearl,  or  some  oilier  trans- 
parent substance.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  chief  manufactures  Are  cigars,  and  a 
sort  of  transparent  stuff,  which  tlie  natives 
use  for  clothing.  The  commerce  is  very 
considerable  cince  the  port  has  been  open- 
ed to  foreigners.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  honey,  pearls,  &c.:  wine,  brandy, 
cotton,  silk  and  woollen  manufactured 
articles,  cutlery,  &c.,  form  the  principal 
imports.  In  1818,  9  Spanish,  5  French, 
•10  American,  4  Portugese,  17  EInelish 
ships,  and  13  Chinese  junks,  sailed  nom 
this  port.  Provisions  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  environs  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  cUmate  is  hot  and  damp. 
Manilla  has  repeatedly  sufiered  from 
earthquakes.    Those  of  1645,  1796  and 
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1834,  were  very  destructive.  A  huiricane, 
in  1834,  unroofed  most  of  the  houses  left 
standing.  In  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  ransomed  for  a  million  ster- 
ling.   (See  Philippines.) 

SlArvioc,  Maivdioca,  or  Cassava  {gcp- 
iropha  manihot) ;  a  tortuous  shrub,  alOed 
to  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  interesting  fix>ra 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  roots.  It  is 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  is 
now  cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan, 
and  in  several  countries  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. The  stem  is  smooth,  branching,  six 
or  seven  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, deeply  divided  into  from  three  to 
seven  loljes,  which  are  lanceolate,  acute 
and  entire;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
loose  compound  racemes,  and  tiie  calyx 
is  radish  or  pale-yellow  ;  tlie  fruit  is  al- 
most globular,  and  is  composed  of  tlirec 
cells,  each  containing  a  shining  seed  about 
as  large  as  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  grtws  rapidly,  and 
produces  abundantly.  It  is  nuich  less 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  animals,  or  to  the 
varations  of  the  atmosphorj,  tlian  most 
crops,  and,  besides,  acconnuodates  itself 
to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.  The  roots  at- 
tain the  size  oftlie  tliigli,and  require  at  least 
a  year  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  neither 
can  they  be  kept  in  the  ground  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  very  numerous.  It  is  said 
that  an  acre  of  manioc  will  nourish  more 
persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  tilled  with  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  a  very  violent  and  danger- 
ous poison,  bringing  on  death  in  a  few 
minutes  when  swallowed  ;  and  it  may 
well  excite  surprise  that  human  ingenuity 
should  have  converted  the  roots  into  an 
article  of  food.  For  this  purpose  the 
roots  were  formerly  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone ;  but  they  are  now  ground 
in  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  put  into 
sacks,  which  are  exposed  for  several 
houre  to  the  action  of  a  very  heavy  press. 
By  this  means  it  is  dejmvcd  of  all  the 
poisonous  juice,  and  the  residue  is  called 
cassava.  Cassava  flour,  when  kept  free 
from  moisture,  continues  good  for  15  or 
20  years.  It  is  very  nutritious,  half  a 
pound  a  day  being  suflicient  for  any  one. 
The  Creole  women  prefer  the  cassava  to 
wheat  bread,  but,  to  a  European,  the  taste 
is  rather  insipid.  It  is  also  the  basis  ofi 
several  different  beverages,  some  of  which 
are  acid,  agreeable,  and  even  nutritive. 
The  substance  called  tapioca,  which  is 
frequently  imported  mto  Europe  and  the 
U.  States,  and  is  used  for  jelly,  puddings, 
and  other  culinary  purposes,  is  separated 


from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  by  taking 
a  small  quannw  of  the  pulp,  after  the 
juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  by  hand 
till  a  thick  white  cream  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. This,  being  scraped  oft*  and  washed 
in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottonu 
After  the  water  is  poured  oft*,  the  remaining 
moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  slow  fire,  and 
the  substance,  being  constantly  stured^ 
gradually  forms  into  grains  about  as  large 
as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest  and 
most  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc. 

Majtipulation  (from  tlie  Latin) ;  work 
done  with  die  hands.  The  word  is  used 
in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs  ; 
in  chemfetry,  for  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances for  experiments ;  in  animal  mag- 
netism, for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by 
which  a  person  is  magnetized.  (See  Mag- 
netism, AniTnal.) 

AtA-NipoLus.    (See  Legion.) 

Ma^mtou,  among  some  tribes  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  is  the  name  for  a 
magical  preparation,  whose  virtues  are 
somewhat  like  tliose  of  an  amulet.  A 
figure  of  an  ammal,  a  feather,  a  horn,  a 
bird's  beak,  or  some  other  object,  is  con- 
secrated, with  various  charms,  by  the  sor- 
cerer, or  doctor  of  the  tribe  or  village,  and 
worn  by  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended as  his  manitou^  or  medicine.  It 
seems  to  be  not  unlike  the  fetich  (q.  v.)  of 
most  barbarous  people. 

Ma.xlius,  Marcus  Capitolinus ;  a  brave, 
ambitious  and  artful  i^atrician  and  consul 
of  Rome.  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus, 
had  captured  Rome  (B.  C.  390),  and  were 
besieging  the  capitol.  On  a  dark  night, 
tliey  determined  to  surprise  the  citadel. 
They  had  already  reached  the  foot  of  tlie 
walls ;  the  sentinels,  Uiinking  them  secure, 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  tlie  enemy  had  al- 
ready discovered  a  vulnerable  point, 
when  tiie  garrison  was  awakened  by  tlie 
cackling  of  some  geese,  which  were  ded- 
icated to  Juno.  All  rushed  to  their  arms ;  . 
Manlius  was  the  first  who  reached  the 
place  of  danger.  Two  of  the  Gauls  had 
gained  the  summit ;  one  of  them  fell 
under  his  sword ;  and  the  other  he  thrust 
over  with  his  sliield.  His  example  ani- 
mated the  rest  The  capitol  was  saved, 
and  Manlius  received  the  surname  Capito- 
linus. Having  afterwards  projwsed  a  law 
to  free  tlie  people  from  taxes,  the  senate 
was  excited  against  him,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  But  the  people  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  greatest  benefactor,  and  with  one 
voice  demanded  his  liberation.  It  was 
.granted ;  but  his  restiess  spirit  led  him  to 
new  enterprises  ;  be  even  aimed  at  the 
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sovereignty,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
became  ht8  acciisem.  He  woe  oondenmed 
to  death,  and  thrown  from  the  Turpeian 
rock(B.C.Q83> 

Manuus,  Titus  Torquatus ;  a  Roman 
consul  and  general,  son  of  Manlius  Impe- 
rioiHja.  On  account  of  a  defect  in  his 
s|)cech,  his  father  was  unwilling  to  cany 
hiui  into  the  city,  and  kept  him  in  the 
cduutry  among  tlie  slaves.  This  conduct 
appeared  so  unjust  to  the  tribune  Marcus 
PoiHfjonius,  tliut  he  summoned  the  fiither 
ixitbre  him  to  answer  for.  himself.  The 
8ou,  indignant  that  his  father  should  be 
}MT8eeuted  on  his  account,  immediatelv 
hastened  to  the  house  of  the  tribune  with 
u  (logger  in  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to 
swi'ur  tliat  he  would  proceed  no  further. 
Tills  filial  piety  made  such  an  impression 
oil  the  jM^ple,  that  they  chose  Manlius 
luilitaiy  tnhune  for  the  next  year.  He 
niairhed  with  the  anny  against  tlie  Gauls; 
one  of  whom  challenged  tlie  bravest  Ro- 
iimu  to  single  contest.  Manlius  accepted 
the  challenge,  conquered  his  adversary, 
Olid  encircled  his  own  neck  with  the  col- 
lar [torquU)  of  tlie  Gaul,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  received  tlie  surname  of 
ThrquattUy  which. he  transmitted  to  his 
posterity.  Some  years  afler,  he  was  ap- 
|M)inted  dictator,  tie  was  the  first  Roman 
who  ever  held  .this  office  without  having 
been  consul.  He  was  afterwards  consul 
mid  held  the  consulship  in  the  Latin  war 
(ii.  C.  340).  Conuary  to  his  express  or- 
ders, that  no  Roman  should  engage  in 
romhat  without  command,  out  of  the  ranks, 
his  son,  remembering  his  father's  victory, 
accepted  a  challenge  to  single  contest  from 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  He  came 
off  victorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  his  father's  feet.  He  turned  re- 
luctantly from  his  son,  gave  him  the 
crown  of  victory,  and  inomediately  order- 
ed the  hctor  to  execute  upon  him  the 
punishment  of  his  disobeclience.  This 
instance  of  severity  secured  to  Manlius 
the  most  implicit  obedience.  A  few  days 
after,  he  defeated  the  enemy.  In  the  bat- 
tle, fajs  colleague,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  his 
Cfe  to  his  countiy.  The  senate  voted  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  triumphs  He  then  re- 
tired to  private  life.  Manliana  edicta  be- 
came a  proverbial  expression  for  com- 
mands of severe  justice. 

Manna.  This  substance,  which  is  so 
frequendy  employed  in  the  materia  medi- 
co, and  which  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce,  exudes  naturally  or  from 
incLnons  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  a  species  of  ash  (omaa  rotundifolia\»  It 
fiist  appears  as  a  whitish  juice,  thickens 
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on  being  exposed  to  the  aur,  etod^wlieii 
dried,  forms  a  whitish  or  reddish  grenuier 
substance,  which  is  the  manna  of  com- 
merce.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  I^y,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily.  June 
and  July  are  the  two  months  in  which  the 
manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from 
the  tfees  with  wooden  knives,  and  is  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying.  A 
little  rani,  or  even  a  thick  fog,  will  often 
occasion  the  loss  of  the  collections  of  a 
whole  day.  The  taste  of  maima  is  sweet, 
and  shghtly  nauseous.  It  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative, and  is  principally  administered  to 
chi  Idren.  Thefraxvnus  vvrgata  also  yields 
manua,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  from 
any  other  species  of  omus. 

Manner,  in  the  fine  artp,  is  used  in  two 
different  meanings:  Fiist,  it  signifies  the 
habitual  ^le  of  an  artist  or  a  school  of 
artists.  (See  StyU,)  Secondly,  mutmuT 
(also  manmrism)  is  used  as  a  term  of  re- ' 
proach,and  designates  those  qualities  of  a 
work  of  art  which  do  not  proceed  natu- 
rally from  the  subject  treated,  but  fit)m 
the  individual  character  of  the  artist,  or 
the  fidse  taste  of  an  age.  Such  are  the 
studied  yet  untrue  performances  of  certain 
actors,  the  phraseology  or  conceptions  of 
certain  poets,  the  coloring  or  composi- 
tion of  certain  painteis,  £.c.  The  two 
senses  of  the  wonl  are  not  to  be^nfound- 
ed. — ^A  history  of  mannerism  in  the  fine 
arts  would  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, a  correct  view  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  mind  in  any  important 
particular  furnishing  a  valuable  warning 
for  the  future. 

Mannert,  Conrad,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man scholar,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  in  1752. 
He  was  first  teacher  at  the  St  Sebaldus- 
school  in  Nuremberg,  and,  in  1788,  at  the 
iEgidian  gynmasium  there.  In  1797,  he 
was  made  nro/e«»or  ordinaritts  of  philoso- 
phy at  Altdorf;  in  1808,  of  histoiy  at  Land- 
shut  ;  and,  in  1826,  of  ^graphy  and  sta- 
tistics at  Munich.  His  principal  works 
are,  Gtograpkie  der  Griechen  imd  EJbnur 
(10  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1788—1825 ;  2d  edit, 
from  vol.  i  to  vol.  iv,  179^—1820) ;  Coiw- 
pendium  der  Teutschtn  Reicha^Geschiehie 
(ib.  1803 ;  3d  ed.,  1819) ;  SttdisHk  des  TaO- 
schcn  Reichs  (Bamberg,  1806) ;  DU  6li€9U 
Geschdchie  BojeaienB  ■  und  seiner  Bewohner 
(Nuremberg,  1807);  Kaistr  Luduif  IFodo' 
der  Baier,  einegekrdnU  Preisschr}ft  (Land- 
shut,  1812) ;  iSmdbuch  der  alien  C 
(Berlin,  1818);  DU  Gt9chic/de  Baiems 
(2vols.,LeipBic,  1826);  GeschichUderdUem 
Deutschen,  besonders  der  lYanken  (1829). 

Mannus  ;  a  hero  of  the  ancient  German 
mythology,  the  son  of  Thuiskon,  revered, 
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IteHereolM, after luidflith.  FVomhim 
conMB  the  Goman  wotd  JMamiyngiiifyuig 
amale  endowed  with  power  aoid  ooungo. 

Mano£l,  don  Francesco,  the  moat  cel- 
ebrated lyric  poet  of  modem  Ponuipieae 
literature,  bora  at  Lisbon,  1734,  died  at 
Paria,1619.  His  talent  was  firat  known  to 
fbreignere,  whom  he  attended  as  a  Dice- 
TQnyt^  after  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  inl755. 
His  poems  are  also  popular  amonff  his 
countrymen.  That  on  Virtue  has  been 
generally  admired.  His  enemies,  jealous 
of  his  reputadon,  eudeavored  to  render  liis 
opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  fouud 
means  in  his  expressions  concerning  tole- 
ration and  monks,  and  in  his  translation  of 
the  Tartuffe  of  Moiiere.  Cited  before  the 
inquisitiou,  he  disarmed  (July  4, 1778)  the 
agent  of  the  holy  office,  and  fled  to  Paris, 
where  he  ever  after  continued  to  reside. 
He  translated  Wieland's  Ohcnn.  His 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Versos  de  FUinto 
jEiysioj  ftU  several  volumes.  His  odes  and 
his  transladon  of  Lafontaine's  Fables  are 
perdcularly  esteemed. 

Mazkeuvre,  in  mllitarv  art ;  a  move- 
ment given  to  a  body  of  troops,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  tactics,  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over 
an  enemy,  or  to  regain  advantages  which 
the  enemy  has  already  won.  A  mancBU- 
vre  may  lift  executed  by  large  or  small 
masses,  according  to  a  preconcerted  ^lan, 
or  upon  the  sudden  impulse  of  genius 
seizing  upon  a  favorable  moment:  in  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  that  manoBUvres  have 
become  more  practicable  in  proportion  as 
armies  have  grown  larger,  and  discipline 
stricter.  In  an  *  ancient  battle,  after  the 
combat  was  well  kindled,  the  commander 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  his 
troops :  in  modem  battles,  be  is  enabled 
by  manceuyres  to  exert  a  much  more  con- 
trolhng  inftuence,  though  there  are  still 
moments  when  he  is  obliged  to  let  die 
battle  rage.  (See  Battle.)  To  execute 
effective  manoeuvres  in  the  heat  of  batde, 
requires  great  coolness  and  clear-sighted- 
ness in  the  commander,  and  thorough 
training  in  the  troops.  A  manceuvre  gen- 
erally is  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  the 
officers  of  all  degrees. — One  of  the  most 
important  manoeuvres  is  that  of  outflank- 
ing an  enemy,  in  which  die  general  keeps 
back  part  of  his  line  (reuses),  whilst  the 
other  part  strives  to  turn  the  wing  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  attack  it  with  the  assistance 
of  a  division  pardcularly  appointed  to  get 
round  it,  and  thus  to  throw  the  enemy 
into  confusion.  The  invention  of  this 
manoeuvre  is  ascribed  to  Epaminondas ; 
he  owed  to  it  his  victories  at  Leuctra  and 


Philip^  AlemdeTy  CflHff  ait 
Phanlia,  Baner  at  Wittatock,  Torttenaon 
at  Jankowitz,  Frederic  the  Great  at  Ho- 
henfiiedberg  and  Leuthen,  Napoleon,  and 
other  generals,  owe  their  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses to  this  manoeuvre.  J  n  executing  it, 
the  attacking  army  always  receives  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  the  attack  is  sometimes 
made  en  ^cfte/on'(q.  v.V  as  at  Lculhen.  The 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  (see 
Line) — a  chief  manoeuvre  in  naval  wariiure 
— ^is,  in  land-batdes,  one  of  tiie  boldest  and 
most  dangerous.  The  retn^it  en  ichequicr 
(chess-board)  is  one  of  the  most  advaum- 
geous,  and  most  fitted  to  preserve  calm- 
ness and  order  among  the  troops.  The 
change  of  front  duriug  die  combat  is  very 
dangerous,  and  rarely  succeeds.  The 
issue  of  a  botde,  where  the  other  circum- 
stances are  nearly  equal,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  troops  for  manceu  vriug : 
hence  manoeuvring  in  peace  ^vith  large 
bodies  is  very  necessary,  in  which  tlte 
chief  movements  of  both  parties  must 
be  laid  down  beforehand  ;  but  the  details 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  moment,  so  that 
the  judgment  of  the  officera  shall  be  ex- 
ercised. In  the  provinces  of  Prus^^ia,  large 
bodies  of  troops  are  annually  assembled 
for  this  purpose.  In  1823,  from  Septem- 
ber 5  to  September  20,40,000  troops  were 
collected  for  this  object  near  Berliii. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII  ex- 
ercised their  troops  so  well  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe  ;  but 
Frederic  the  Great  conceived  the  whole 
art  of  war  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
from  Potsdam,  where  he  superintended 
the  reviews  and  manoeuvres  of  bis  guanls, 
and  the  garrison  of  Berlin,  it  may  be  said, 
proceed^  the  new  art  of  war.  There  he 
perfected  the  movements  which  were 
afterwards  introduced  mto  the  army  at 
large ;  and  generals  from  all  Europe  were 
sent  to  study  his  manoeuvres.  But,  as 
so  often  happens  with  the  creations  of 
genius,  the  application  of  bib  plans  by  in- 
ferior men  was  attended  vrith  a  pedantic 
minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the  ar- 
mies of  Europe  were  embarrassed  when 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  took 
place.  The  genius  of  the  French  gen- 
erals now  reformed  the  art  of  war  anew ; 
manoeuvring  on  a  great  scale  viras  in- 
vented by  tnem.  Napoleon  developed  it 
still  fiutlier,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  learned 
it  from  him. 

Manometer  (Gr.  ftavos,  rare,  and  fLtrpow, 
measure);  an  instrument  to  measu|e  or 
show  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or  den- 
sity of  the  air. 

Manor  {manariuaif  from  numerCf  to  re- 
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main^  became  the  usual  nrideuce  of  the 
owner^  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  ter- 
ritory neld  by  a  lord  or  great  perscHiage, 
who  oocupied  a  port  of  it,  as  much  as 
was  necesBary  for  the  use  of  bis  own  im- 
mediate finnily,  and  granted  or  leased  the 
remainder  to  tenants  for  stipulated  rents 
or  services.  This  was  the  origin  of  copy- 
hM  estates,  viz.  those  held  t>y  copy  of  the 
roll  of  th%  conn  of  the  nianor.  No  man- 
ors, with  all  their  incidents  and  fhmchises, 
have  l)een  gninted  in  England  since  the 
reign  of  Gd  ward  III.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  to  diese  ancient  manors, 
was  tlie  ri^ht  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  court- 
baroriy  which  was  hold  within  the  manor, 
and  had  juKsdiction  of  misilemeanors  and 
nuisances  within  the  manor,  and  disputes 
aitout  property  between  the  tenants.  (See 
Courts.)  Anothe»r  branch  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  entirf;ly  distinct  from  die  pre- 
ceding, was,  the  receiving  of  tlie  surren- 
der of  the  estate  of  any  teniiut,and  admit- 
ting his  grantee  or  successor  in  his  place, 
and  transacting  other  matters  refuting  to  the 
(entire  or  tenancies,  for  which  purposes  the 
court  was  held  by  the  stewanl  of  tlie 
manor.  Tlie  stewttnl  was  also  the  regis- 
trar or  clerk,  in  the  oiIkt  branch  of  the 
jurisdiction,  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  ; 
bfit  tlie  freeholders  of  the  niuuor  were  in 
efftjct  the  judges  in  these. 

Mansfeld;  one  of*  the  most  ancient 
families  of  German  counts,  taking  tlieir 
name  from  the  castle  of  Mansfeld  in  the 
former  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. — Peter 
Ernst  von  Mansfdd  whs  the  natural  son 
of  Peter  Ernst,  count  of  Mansfeld,  gov- 
ernor of  Luxemburg  and  Bixissels.  The 
archil uke  Ernst  of  Austria,  godfather  to 
the  young  Peter,  educated  him  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  of  service  to 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  the  emperor  in  Hungary,  in  conse- 

Juence  of  which  the  emperor  Rodolphus 
I  legitimated  him.  But  when  he  was 
denied  the  dignity  and  estates  which  his 
fbther  had  possessed  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  he, 
in  1610,  embraced  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, and,  joining  the  Protestant  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1618, 
he  led  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
volted Bohemians,  fouffht  a  long  time  for 
the  elector  Frederic  or  the  Palatinate,  de- 
vastated the  territories  of  the  spiritual 
princes,  was  several  times  beaten,  but  al- 
wm  contrived  to  make  head  anew.  In 
1605,  he  collected  an  army  by  the  aid  of 
English  ard  French  money,  and  intended 
lo  penetrace  into  the  Austrian  heredituy 


April  95,  leM;  he  ww  beaiSD  by 
WallenBtem  near  Dessau,  yet  continued 
his  march  to  Hun^vy,  to  jom  Bethlem 
Gabor,  prince  of  Siebenbfirgen  (Trsnsyl- 
vania) ;  but,  the  latter  having  changed  his 
views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his  troops,  in- 
tending to  go  to  Enffland  by  way  of 
Venice.  But  not  far  m>m  Zara  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  in  1626,  ^in  his  40th  year. 
He  was  buried  at  Spalatro.    At  the  ap- 

C roach  of  death,  he  ordered  his  armor  to 
e  put  on,  and  stood  up,  leaning  on  t%vo  of 
his  aids,  to  await  the  last  enemy.  Mans- 
feld was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time.  He  rose  more  formidable  from 
every  defeat  With  great  understanding, 
which  he  showed  in  his  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, he  united  overpoweang  eloquence 
and  inexhaustible  cunning.  He  maintain- 
ed his  troops  by  plunder,  and  was  com- 
pared to  Attila.-^The  Lutheran  line  of  th<' 
house  of  Mansfeld  became  extinct  in  1710  ? 
in  1780,  the  last  male  of  the  Catholic  line 
died.  His  only  daughter  brought  all  the 
allodial  estates  of  the  family,  by  maiTiaee, 
to  the  rich  Bohemian  house  of  Colloredo, 
which  has  ever  since  home  the  name  of 
CoUorecbhMansfeUL  The  former  county 
of  Mansfeld  was,  in  1814,  added  to  the 
Prussian  government  of  MerBebiiig.  This 
county  is  interesting  to  Germans,  as  Eisle- 
ben  and  Mansfeld  are  situated  in  it  In 
the  former  Luther  was  bom,  in  the  latter 
he  went  to  school. 

Mansfield  Mountain  is  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  the 
most  elevated  mountain  in  Vermont  The 
elevation  of  the  north  peak,  called  tlie 
Chin,  above  the  state-house  at  Montfielier, 
is  4051  feet ;  above  the  ocean,  4279 ;  ele- 
vation of  the  south  peak,  called  the  Mtse^ 
above  the  state-house,  3755;  abore  the 
ocean,  3963.  The  mountain  is  situated 
in  Mansfield  and  Sterling,  about  25  miles 
from  Burlington. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  eari  o( 
the  fourth  son  of  David,  lord  Stormont, 
was  bom  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  March  2, 
1705.  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster school,  and  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
He  then  made  the  grand  tour,  and,  on  his 
return,  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Iim, 
and,  after  the  usual  term  of  probation,  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  gradually  made  his 
way  to  emhience  in  his  profession,  and, 
in  1742,  viras  appointed  solicitor-ffenend, 
about  which  time  he  also  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament  After  distinguishing  him- 
self as  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  in  1743, 
and  as  one  of  the  manacen  of  ^e  im- 
peachment of  lord  Lovat,  In  1747,  he  sac- 
oeeded   lir  Dudky  Ryder  as  attomsy 
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menl  io  1754,  and  as  chief-justice  of 
Sie  lung's  bench  in  1756;  soon  after 
whicli  he  was  created  baron  Murray,  of 
Mani^eld.  For  a  few  months,  in  1757, 
he  held  the  office  of  chanceUor  of  the 
exchequer.  During  that  intervaJ,  he  ef- 
fected a  coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  afterwards  lord 
Chatham.  The^me  year,  he  declined  the 
ofter  of  the  great  seal,  as  he  did  twice  after- 
wards. A  change  of  parties  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  17()5,  which  introduced  into  oftice 
tlie  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his 
friends,  fur  awhile  threw  lord  Mansfield 
into  tlie  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The 
vear  1770  was  memorable  for  attacks  on 
Iiis  character  in  a  judicial  capacity,  in 
both  house^of  parliament,  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  no  serious  result.  On  the 
trial  of  Woodfali,  for  publishing  Junius's 
Letters,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he 
showed  himself  the  zealous  supporter  of 
govemmenu  In  October,  1776,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  Lon- 
don, June,  1780,  his  house  was  attacked 
by  the  Anti-Catholic  mob,  and  bis  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  by 
whom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the 
cround.  He  continued  for  some  years 
k>uger  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions. 
In  1788,  he  resigned  his  office  of  chief- 
justice  ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement,  principally  at  his  seat 
at  Caen-wood,  near  Hampstead.  He 
died  March  20,  1793.  As  a  politician, 
lord  Mansfield  was  a  favorer  of  high 
maxims  of  government  in  general ;  and 
in  the  law  of  libel,  he  supported  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  jury  is  the  judge  of  tlie  fact 
only,  and  not  of  the  law.  He  w;as,  how- 
ever, an  enemy  to  violent  exertion  of 
pawer,  as  well  as  a  friend  to  religious 
toleration.  On  various  occasions,  he  op- 
posed vexatious  prosecutions,  under  in- 
tolerant laws,  and  voted  in  favor  of  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  ideas  of  le^slation  were,  on  many 
points,  liberal.  As  an  orator,  he  display- 
ed more  of  persuasive  elegance  than  of 
boldness  and  force ;  but  he  might  fau*ly 
have  contested  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
loid  Chatham.  In  argument  he  was 
acute.  Lord  Ashburton  used  to  say,  that 
when  he  was  wrong,  the  faults  of  his 
reasoning  were  not  easily  detected;  and 
when  he  was  ri^ht,  he  was  irresistible. 
His  fiune  rests  chiefly  on  his  conduct  as  a 
judge.  He  woqld  not  accept  of  the  legal 
OMQpepsation  to  which  be  was  entitted 


for  the  destiuccioii  of  his  property  in  1780. 
There  is  a  life  of  him  by  Holliday  (4tD., 
1797),  and  by  Th.  Roscoe,  in  Laxdner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopeedia. 

Mansj:4AUohter.    (See  Homicide.)         , 

Manso,  John  Caspar  Frederic,  bom  in 
the  duchy  of  Gotha,  May  d6,  17^,  and 
died  June  6,  1826,  in  Breslau,  where  he 
had  been,  since  1790,  pro-rector,  and  since 
1793,  rector  of  the  Mary  Magdalen  gym- 
nasium. He  viTote  a  good  deal  in  prose 
and  poetry,  but  his  most  im)K)rtaut  works 
are,  History  of  the  Prussian  State  since 
the  Peace  of  Hnt)ertsbu]:g  (Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  1819  et  seq.,  3  vols.),  and  a 
History  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  iu 
Italy  (Breslau,  1824),  both  in  Grerman. 

Mantchoos,  or  Maittchews.  (See 
Mandshures.) 

Maktegna,  Andrew,  one  of  thfe  most 
celebrated  of 'the  early  painters,  was  boru 
at  Padua,  in  14«*U.  His  master,  Squnr- 
cione,  was  induced  by  the  talents  which 
be  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  The 
youth  e'nployed  himself  princi{)a}1y  in 
drawing  from  antiques,  and,  at  tlie  age  of 
16,  painted  a  picture  for  the  grand  altar  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Padua.  Man- 
tegna  soon  after  entere<l  the  ser\'ire  of 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  at  Mantua,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  Here  he  painted  his 
great  picture,  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Cap- 
sar,  for  tlie  exhibition  of  which  a  palace 
was  erected  in  Mantua.  It  consists  of 
several  pictures,  which  have  since  been 
transferred  to  Hampton  court.  Gonzaga 
conferred  on  him  tiie  honor  of  knight- 
hood in  reward  for  his  merit.  Innocent 
VIII  invited  the  artist  to  Rome,  to  paint 
in  the  Belvedere,  and  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  capital  works.  One 
of  the  latrst  and  liest  was  the  Madonna 
della  Victoria,  now  in  the  Louvre  <^t 
Paris,  in  which  Giovanni  Francesco  Gou- 
zaga  is  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  liim  over  the  forces  of 
Charles  VIII  (1496).  Tiiere  are  several 
other  of  his  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  an 
'Annunciation  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 
He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506.  Mantegna 
excelled  in  perspective,  which  was  then  a 
rare  merit.  His  manner  was  stiff  and  dr^*, 
and  his  imitation  of  the  ancient  is  even- 
where  manifest.  His  son,  Francesco,  was 
also  a  painter. 

Mantelets,  in  the  art  of  war ;  a  kind 
of  movable  parapets,  made  of  planks 
about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 
another,  to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet, 
ffenerally  eased  with  tin,  and  set  upon 
fittle  wheels,  so  that  in  a  siege  they  may 
be  driven  before  the  ptoneeiB,  and 
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•f  UindB  to  shelter  tbem  fiom  the  ene- 
my^  amall  flbot 

MAjfTiiTEA ;  one  of  the  moet  andent, 
andy^with  Tesea,  most  importBiit  cities  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  frontier  or  Argolis,  on  the 
little  river  Opbis.  The  modem  lYipoUz- 
za  (q.  V.)  is  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Megalopolis,  Tegea,  Manti- 
nea  and  Pallantium.  Maotinea  was 
known  for  its  wealth,  and  famous  for  the 
hatdes  Ibught  near  it,  one  B.  C.  418,  in 
the  14tli  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  result* of  which  battle  was,  that  Argos 
seceded  from  Athens,  and  joined  Sparta ; 
the  other,  fought  B.  C.  363,  by  Epaminon- 
diifl^  against  the  Peloponnesians.  E^Mimi- 
nondas  (a.  v.)  was  victorious,  but  fell.  A 
third  battle  was  fought  near  Mantinea,  B.  C. 
206,  between  Machnnides,  tyrant  of  Lace- 
d»nion  and  Philopoemen,  general  of  the 
Achfean  league.  The  latter  was  victori- 
ous, and  slew  the  tyrant  with  liis  own 
hand. 

Mantis.  Few  of  the  insect  tribe  have 
attracted  more  attendon  than  these  curi- 
ous productions  of  nature,  from  their 
eingular  forma,  and  still  more  singular 
habits.  From  the  manner  in  which  they 
Btretrh  out  their  fore  legs,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  renutarion  of  diviners,  and  be- 
cjiuse  they  often  rest  on  their  hind  legs, 
folding  the  anterior  pair  over  their  breast, 
the  superstitious  have  supposed  them  in 
the  act  of  prayer ;  hence  tliey  are  called,  in 
liSnguedoc,  where  they  are  common,  by 
the  name  of  pne-dieu.  The  genus  man- 
tis has  been  separated,  by  modern  ento- 
molo^ts,  into  several  distinct  genem,  viz. 
manlis,  sptdrum,  phasma  and  phyllium. 
The  first  of  these  contains  the  celebrated 
soothsayer  [M.  religiose),  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  vulgany  considered  as  pos- 
sessing miraculous  powers.  This  super- 
stition appears  to  extend  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  these  insects 
are  found.  The  Turks  regard  them  as  un- 
der the  especial  protection  of  Allah,  and 
the  Hottentots  pay  divine  honors  to  them. 
The  dry  le^f  mantis  (phyllium  ncdfolia), 
in  its  shape  and  color,  is  remarkable,  in- 
variably suggesting  the  idea  of  a  dry  and 
withered  leaf.  Their  manners,  also,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  structure,  aid  in  the  delusion. 
They  often  remain  on  trees,  for  hours, 
without  motion ;  then,  suddenly  springing 
into  the  air,  appear  to  be  blown  about 
like  diy  leaves.  The  Indians  of  South 
America,  where  these  insects  are  very 
common,  believe  that  they  really  are  at- 
tached to  the  tree  at  first,  and  tliat  when 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  they  loosen 
themselves,  and  crawl  or  fiy  away.    In 


■ofue  pMtB  of  tfae  Eflift  ladies^aBpeeiw  of 
mantis  is  kept,  like  game  cocks,  .for  the 
purpose  of  ngbting,  which  they  do  with 
great  ferocity. 

Martissa.  (See  LogariOmtB.) 
Mantua  ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  government  of  Milan,  lying  on  the 
north  of  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma; population,  239,436;  square  miles, 
886.  The  Po  passes  through  it,  and  it  is 
also  watered  by  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  See- 
chia,  6Le.  The  sur&ce  is  very  level ;  the 
soil  of  ^reat  fertility ;  the  principal  pro- 
duct ^rain ;  others  rice,  hemp,  flax,  mut 
and  vmes.  The  late  duchy  of  Mantua,  or 
the  Mantuan,  was  of  larger  extent  thtm 
the  present  province.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic  (q.  v.J  in  1797, 
and  formed  a  department  or  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  until  1814,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  as  a  part  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom.  (See  Lom- 
harthf,) 

Mantua  (Italian,  Mantowi))  a  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  an  episcopal  see,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  delegation,  formerly  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name ;  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Venice, 
70  S.  E.  of  Milan;  Ion.  10°  46^  £. ;  lat 
45°  9^  N.;  population,  25,000,  among 
which  aro  about  2000  Jews.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  two  islands  formed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  waten  of  the  Mincio,  one 
about  a  mile  square,  the  other  a  litde  more 
than  half  that  size :  on  this  is  the  most 
closely  built  part  of  the  city.  The  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Cerese  is  on  the  main 
land.  Mantua  is  well  fortified,  and  is,  by 
nature  and  art,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad, 
regular  and  well  paved ;  the  houses  of 
stone,  and  generally  well  built;  and  the 
public  squares  spacious  and  elegant  It 
contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  nume- 
rous churches,  convents  and  hospitals,  a 
public  library,  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  gallery  of  antiquities,  and  sev- 
eral valuable  collections  of  paintincs. 
Other  public  objects*  of  interest  are  the 
palacps  of  justice,  of  Gonzaga,  and  of  T, 
so  called  from  its  form ;  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew ;  the  Corte,  with  its  halls ;  the  fa- 
mous bust  of  Virgil ;  and  the  buildings  of 
the  university,  which  was  founded  here 
in  10125.  The  silk  manufactures  were 
fonnerly  flourishing,  and  are  still  consid- 
erable ;  those  of  leather  and  woollen  are 
also  imponant  In  tiie  summer  and  au- 
tumn, the  city  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  marshes  in  its  neighborhood.  (See 
MoT  Jiria,)  It  is  a  place  of  giT^it  antiquity, 
said  to  be  older  than  Rome,  and,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  contained  about  50,0C0  inhobi- 
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taniM.  Vifgil  was  bom  al  Andes  (now 
PieMa)f  in  the  vicinity. 

Manuel,  JacqueB  Antoine,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  intrepid  defenders  of 
French  hberty,  was  bom  in  1775,  at  Bar- 
oelonette,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Nlmes.  He  entered  as  a  yolunteer  in  one 
of  the  battalioDS  of  the  requisidon  io  1793, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  be  quitted 
the  army,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Aix,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  talent  In  1815,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  which 
was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and  after  tho 
abdication  of  that  monarch,  M.  Manuel 
strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of  the 
young  Na]>oleon.  He  also  moved  a  spir- 
ited protest  against  the  force  which  was 
used  by  the  allies  to  bring  about  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  an 
opportunity  was  found  to  display,  at  least, 
the  disposition  for'  }>unishing  him.      lu 

1815,  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  applied  for  admission  to.the  Paris 
bar,  that  he  might  be  entidod  to  plead  in  tlie 
courts.  The  council  of  discipHne^  as  it  is 
called,  consulted  the  members  of  the  bar 
at  Ai^  as  to  their  opinion  of  his  character, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  sometJiing  a^inst 
him ;  but,  though  their  answer  was  mvor- 
able,  the  council  refused  to  comply  with 
bis  request.    This  refusal  was  repeated  in 

1816.  In  1818)  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamljcr  of  de])uties  by  three  de- 
partments, and  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  opponents  of  the  ministers, 
speaking  extemporaneously  with  great 
facility — a  talent  possessed  by  few  of  the 
French  deputies.  On  the  opening  of  the 
liitdget  in  1819,  he  delivered  a  sjieech 
which  produced  a  very  livfly  sensation, 
and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  chainbor. 
"  Our  ]K>Htical  organization,"  said  he,  "  is 
at  once  deficient  in  its  municipal  system, 
which  is  its  natural  basis ;  in  the  national 
guard,  which  must  be  our  protection  in 
p«ace,  our  defence  in  war ;  in  the  jury, 
wttliout  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
an  empty  shadow;  and  in  the  resfMiu- 
sibility  of  officers,  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  all  rights."  In  the  ensuing  sessions,  he 
continu^,  in  a  scries  of  bold  and  eloquent 
s|>eeches,  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  then  characterized  the  policy  of 
the  French  government  On  the  exclu- 
sion of  Gregoire  (q.  v.),  on  the  bills  for 
suspending  the  hberty  of  person  and  of 
the  press,  on  the  laws  of  election,  on  the 
reform  of  the  juiy,  the  oi|[anization  of  the 


eouncti  of  slate,  cokmial  lepibtioD,  paUie 
instmctioB,  &c.,  he  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  and  defended  the  charter  in 
spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs,  interrup- 
tions and  calumnies  of  the  royalist  raction. 
Calm  and  immovable,  yet  fervid  and  ar- 
dent, his  courage  and  eloquence  were  al- 
ways victorious  over  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  new  elections,  iu 
1823,  the  greatest  efforts  were  mmle  to 
prevent  his  being  chosen,  and  after  the 
election  a  )>lan  was  fbnned  for  excluding 
him,  as  unworthy  of  a  seat. .  This  being 
found  impracticable,  his  enemies  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  expulsion,  and  a  pre- 
text was  found  in  his  first  speech  of  the 
session,  on  the  question  of  the  Spanisli 
war.  In  the  outset  he  was  called  to  or- 
der ;  the  president  pronounced  him  in  or- 
der; he  was  again  interrupted  by  loud 
cries ;  he  was  accused  of  defending  regi- 
cide ;  his  expulsion  was  demanded  ;  he 
was  prevented  from  explaining  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  president,  unable  to  re- 
store order,  was  obliged  to  adjourn  the 
chamber.  The  next  day,  Labourdopnaye. 
moved  his  expulsion ;  Manuel  defended 
himself,  in  nu  eloquent  speech,  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him.  The  motion 
was  sustained  and  referred  to  March  3 ; 
on  that  day,  Manuel  protested  against  the 
power  of  the  chamber  to  expel  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  but  his  expulsion 
wasfi'oted  by  a  majority.  On  the  next 
day,  he  again  took  his  seat,  and,  being  re- 
quired by  tlie  president  to  withdraw,  re- 
plied that  he  should  yield  only  to  force. 
The  session  was  then  sus|)ended  for  an 
hour,  the  members  of  the  left  side  re- 
maining in  their  seats.  In  this  interval 
the  kuissier  (sergeant  at  arms)  read  to 
him  an  order  of  the  president  requiring 
him  to  leave  the  hall ;  but  his  reply  was  bm 
before,  "I  shall  yield  only  to  fbrt^e."  T*e 
kuissier  called  in  a  detachment  of  the 
national  guaixd,  which  refused  to  act ;  aiul 
a  body  of  tlie  gendarmerie  was  introduced. 
On  being  directed  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  retire,  he  refused,  and  the  order 
was  issued  to  the  gendarmes  to  arrest  him. 
As  they  approached,  he  rose  and  express- 
ed himself  ready  to  follow  them,  the  mem- 
bers present,accompanying  birn.  Manuel 
was  aguin  chosen  to  the  chamber  in  1824. 
He  died  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  P^re 
Lachaisej  some  obstacles  which  were  in- 
terposed to  the  solemnization  of  his  obse- 
quies beuig  sunnounted  by  the  firmness 
and  prudence  of  his  friends. 

MACfUMis  9  ION,  among  the  Romans;  the 
solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated.     (See  DrtedmmuX     Con- 
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Kantme  the  Great,  aAer  his  conyefaoD, 
tianaferred  to  the  Christian  church  all  such 
solenm  ceremonies  of  the  heathen.  Thus 
he  aflowed  the  Christian  masters  to 
emancipate  their  slaTes  before  the  altar  on 
festival  days,  and  especially  at  Easter,  by 
placing  the  deed  of  emancipation  on  the 
head  of  the  freedman  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation. 

Manures  ;  vegetable,  animal  and  min- 
eral matters,  introduced  into  the  soil,  to 
accelerate  yegeUition  and  increase  the 
production  of  crops.  If  the  soil  to  be 
improved  be  too  sufl^  from  excess  of  clay, 
it  will  require  sand;  if  too  loose,  from 
excess  of  sand,  it  will  be  benefited  by 
clay ;  but,  when  sand  is  mixed  with  argil- 
hoeous  soil,  the  latter  must  be  broken  and 
pulverized,  which  may  be  effected  by 
expoeinff  it  to  the  fh>st,  and  afterwards 
drying  it.  Marl  is  a  natural  compound 
earth,  used  with  great  success  in  tlie 
mehoration  of  soils.  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  lime,  sometimes  contain- 
ing a  little  silica  and  bitumen.  Those 
varieties  of  it  which  contain  more  clay 
than  lime,  are  advantageous  for  a  dry, 
sandy  soil ;  while  calcareous  marl,  or  that 
in  which  the  lime  predominates,  is  suited 
to  an  argillaceous  soil.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  marl  is,  that  it  dilates,  cracks,  and 
is  reduced  to  powder,  by  exposure  to 
moisture  and  air.  Marl  in  masses  would 
be  totally  useless  on  the  ground ;  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  bv  laying  it  on  the 
ground  in  heaps;  for  the  more  it  is 
heaped,  the  more  it  dilates,  splits,  and 
crumbles  to  dust ;  in  which  state  it  is  fit 
to  spread  upon  the  ground.  Marl  is 
sometimes  fbnned  into  a  compost  with 
common  manure,  before  it  is  laid  on  the 
soil;  in  this  state,  however,  it  should  be 
applied  sparingly  at  a  time,  ^fid  renewed 
frequently.  It  operates  by  subdividing 
the  soil,  and  hastening  decomposition ;  its 
calcareous  particles  disorganizing  all  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  bodies,  by  resolving  them 
into  their  simple  elements,  in  wliich  state 
they  combine  with  oxygen,  and  facilitating 
this  union.  The  best  time  for  marling 
is  the  autumn.  Quick-lime,  and  especially 
that  derived  from  fossil,  or  living  shells,  is 
another  excellent  means  df  amending 
soils.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  cold, 
marshy  soils,  abounding  in  organic  mat- 
ters, as  it  assists  powerfully  in  ttie  conver- 
sion of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
into  nourishment  for  plants,  n^hu  are 
very  beneficial  to  the  soil,  by  attracting 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  in  conse- 

auenee  of  the  alkali  they  contain,  and 
1U8  accelerating  vegetation.     (Syptum 


IB,  however,  the  most  universal  mineral 

manure ;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  a» 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  on  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  strewed,  in  the  state  of^fine 
powder,  over  crops,  when  the  leaves  are 
m  full  vigor  tqwaids  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  veiy 
extensively  employed  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  country ;  and  is  found  to  be 
particularly  fitvorable  to  crops  of  rye  and 
clover.  Common  manure  consists  of  the 
remains  of  organized  bodies,  of  every  de- 
scription, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
a  state  of  decomposidon  (i.  e.  resolving 
itself  into  those  primitive  elements  which 
can  reenter  into  the  vegetable  system). 
The  principal  result  of  this  deco^iposi- 
tion  is  carbonic  acid,  which,  becoming 
dissolved  in  water,  finds  its  entrance  into- 
the  plant  by  the  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the 
roots,  and,  being  every  where  distributed 
through  the  vegetable  tissue,  deposits  its 
carbon  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  while 
its  oxygen  escapes  into  the  atmosphere^ 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Jnanuie 
which  has  not  completely  undergone  the 
process  of  fermentation,  so  that  the  straw 
is  not  yet  wholly  decoinposed,  is  best 
adapted  to  strong,  compact  soils ;  the 
tubular  remnants  of  straw  answer  the 
purpose  of  so  many  little  props  to  support 
the  earth,  and  afford  a  passage  for  the  air, 
thus  rendering  the  soil  lighter;  besides, 
the  completion  of  the  fermentation  taking 
place  after  the  manure  is  buried  in  the 
soil,  has  the  advantage  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature. Those  bodies  which  are  subject 
to  the  most  rapid  decomposition,  are  most 
employed  for  manure.  Of  this  description 
are  animal  manures  in  general,  which 
require  no  chemical  preparation  to  fit 
them  for  the  soil.  The  great  object  of 
the  farmer  is  to  blend  them  with  the 
earthy  constituents,  in  a  proper  state  of 
division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rapid 
fermentation.  In  maritime  districts,  fah, 
when  sufficiently  abundant,  are  sometimes 
used  to  manure  the  land.  They  af)brd  a 
powerful  manure,  and  cannot  be  ploughed 
m  too  fresh,  though  the  quantity  should 
be  limited.  Mr.  Youn^  records  an  ex- 
periment, in  which  hemngs,  spread  over 
a  field,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  pro- 
duced so  rank  a  crop,  that  it  was  entirely 
laid  before  harvest.  During  the  putre- 
faction of  urintj  the  greatest  part  of  die 
soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is 
destroyed  ;  it  should,  consequently,  be 
used  as  ftesh  as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed 
with  solid  matter,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  as,  when  pure,  it  contains  too 
large  a  quantity  oi  animal  matter  to  form 
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a  proper  fluid  nouruhment  for  abeorption 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  Amongst  excre- 
tnentitious  solid  substances,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  is  the  dimg  qf  birds  that 
feed  on  animal  food,  particularly  the  duns 
of -sea-birds.  The  guanoy  which  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  South  America,  and 
which  is  the  manure  tliat  fertilizes  the 
sterile  plains  of  Peru,  is  a  production  of 
this  kind.  It  contains  a  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with 
Amuioiiia,  and  partly  with  potash  ;  some 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  the  liases, 
and  likewise  with  lime;  small  quantities 
of  8uli)hate  and  muriate  of  potash  ;  a  little 
fatty  matter;  and  some  quartzose  sand. 
J^hi'SoU^  it  is  well  known,  is  a  very 
powerful  manure,  and  very  liable  to  de- 
compose. Its  disagreeable  smell  may  be 
destroyed  by  mixing  with  quick-lime,  af- 
tor  wliich,  if  exposed  to  the  auiiospliere 
in  thin  layers,  in  fine  weather,  it  speedily 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and,  in  this 
state,  may  be  used  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
rape-cake,  and  delivered  into  the  furrow 
with  tlie  seed.  The  Chinese,  who  have 
more  pmctical  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
application  of  manure  than  any  other  peo- 
ple existing,  mix  their  night-soil  witli  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  a  fat  murl,  make  it  into 
c^ktrs,  and  drj'  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
lu  this  state  it  is  free  from  any  disagreeable 
smell,  and  forms  a  common  article  of 
commerce  of  the  empire.  AfVer  night- 
soil,  pigeotis^  du7ig  conies  next  in  order  as 
to  f»*riilizing  pow7;r.  If  the  pure  dung  of 
cattle  is  to  be  used  as  manure,  like  the 
other  spoci^^s  of  dung  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  seems  no  rcjison  why  it 
should  be  made  to  torment,  except  in  the 
soil ;  or  if  sutFered  to  ferment,  it  should 
l}e  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  A  slight, 
incipient  fenneiitatiou  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
use  in  the  diuighilis ;  for,  by  means  of  it, 
a  disposition  is  brought  on,  in  (he  woody 
fibre,  to  decay  and  disi<olve,  when  it  is 
canned  to  the  land,  or  plouglied  into  the 
soil ;  and  woody  tihre  is  ahva\'8  in  groat 
excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm.  Too 
great  a  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however, 
very  prejudicial ;  and  it  is  bottcT  that  there 
should  be  no  formentation  at  all  before  the 
manure  is  used,  than  that  it  should  be 
carried  too  far.  In  cases  whore  farm -yard 
dung  cimnot  be  iunne(liat(>Iy  applied  to 
crops,  the  destructive  fermentation  of  it 
should  be  prevented,  vory  carofplly,  by 
defending  the  surface  of  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  a  compact  mai'l,  or  a  tenacious 
clay,  ofTera  the  best  protection  agjiiust  the 
air;  but  bcfcrc  the  dung  ia  covered  over, 


or, u  it  were, sealed  im,it  diaiild  be  dried 
as  much  as  possible,  if  the  dun^  is  fbuiid 
to  heat  at  any  time,  it  should  be  turned 
over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  When 
a  thermometer,  plunged  into  it,  does  not 
rise  above  100^  Fahr.,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  much  aeriform  ma^r  flying  ofl^; 
if  the  temperature  is  above  that  point,  the 
dung  will  require  to  be  immediately 
spread  open.  Also,  w^h'en  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, moistened  in  muriadc  acid,  held  over 
the  steams  arising  from  a  dunghill,  gives 
dense  white  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  that 
the  decomposiuon  is  going  too  far^  for 
this  indicates  that  volatile  alkali  is  disen* 
gaged.  The  situation  in  which  dung  is 
kept  by  fanners,  is  often  very  injudicious, 
it  fretjuendy  being  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sim ;  whereas  it  should 
always  be  kept  under  sheds,  or,  at  least, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  Less  perish- 
able substances,  of  animal  origin,  are 
sometimes  used  as  manure,  such  as  horrit 
hair,  fcaiherSy  and  bones ;  but,  owing  to 
their  dr}'  nature,  they  require  a  longer 
period  for  dieir  decomposition.  They  are 
not  calculated  for  annual  harvests,  but  to 
fructify  the  soil  for  a  produce  of  much 
longer  dumdon,  such  as  that  of  olive-uret^ 
and  of  vineyards.  Vegetable  manure  does 
not  undergo  fermentation  previous  to  be- 
mg  buried  iif  ihe  soil.  Of  this  kind  of 
manure, ^rct«  crops^  such  as  clover,  lupins 
and  buckwheat,  which  are  ploughed  into 
the  soil,  are  the  best,  since  they  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and,  wht  ii 
buried,  serve  to  lighten  the  soil  previous 
to  decomposition.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  hot  climates.  Rapc-cakc,  which  is  used 
with  great  success  as  a  manui'e,  contiuns 
a  large  quantit}'  of  mucilage,  some  albu- 
minous matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.  It  should  lie  used  recent,  and  kept 
as  di-y  as  possible,  before  it  is  applied.  It 
forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  turnip 
ciT)ps,  and  is  most  economicalh'  applied 
by  being  dirown  into  tlie  soil  at  the  same 
time  with  the  seed.  Sea-weeds^  consisting 
of  diflbrent  species  of /uci,  algcs  and  Cf^n- 
ferv(£y  are  much  used  as  a  maimre,  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  U. 
States.  This  manure  is  more  transient  in 
its  efTects,  a|id  does  not  last  for  more  iliaji 
a  single  crop,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for,  from  tlie  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
the  elements  of  water,  which  it  contains. 
It  decays  without  producing  heat,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphen?,  and  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  melt  down,  and  dissolve  away. 
It  should  be  used  as  fresh  as  it  can  be 
I)rocurcd,  and  not  suffered  to  he  in  heaps, 
exposed  to  die  air,  for  six  mouths  or  a 
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iHx>Ie  year,  as  it  is  often  allowed  to  do  by 
the  New  England  fiurmers.  Soot^  which 
IB  principally  fonned  firom  the  combus- 
tion of  wood  and  pit-coal,  contains,  like- 
wise, substances  derived  from  animal 
mattera,  and  is  a  very  powerful  manure. 
It  reaulres  no  preparation,  but  is  thrown 
into  the  ground  with  the  seed^ — The  fore- 
going species  of  manure  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  been  described  sepa- 
rately, djough  they  are  very  rarely  em- 
ployed uu mixed  by  the  farmer;  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  common  manure  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances,  such  as  iarm-yard 
iiuer,  night-soil,  mud  from  the  streets, 
dust  from  the  roads,  or  earth  from  the 
lM>ttom  of  ponds  anil  rivers,  abounding  with 
organic  remains  of  fish,  shells  and  rotten 
plants.  Before  being  laid  upon  land,  it 
usually  requires  being  well  tiinied  up  and 
ex)>08ed  to  the  air  for  some  time ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  spread,  it  should  be  ploughed 
in,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  As  to 
the  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  which  it  should  be  deposited,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  should  never  be  below 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  is 
intended  to  nourish ;  for,  in  pro{M)rtion  as 
it  is  dissolved  and  hquefied,  it  will  natu- 
rally descend.  And  it  is  better  to  manure 
lands  in  the  spring  than  in  autunm,  lest 
the  winter  mins  should  dissolve  it  too 
much,  and  endanger  its  sinking  below  the 
roots  of  the  crop.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manure,  it  is  a  commodity  so 
scarce,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  employed 
in  excess.  This  occiuv,  however,  some- 
times in  garden  culture,  and  it  produces  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  flavor  in  the  veg- 
etables. But  the  stock  of  manure  is  gen- 
erally so  hmited,  that  it  has  been  the  study 
of  agriculturists  to  discover  some  means  of 
compensation  for  a  deficiency,  rather  than 
to  apprehend  danger  from  excess.  This 
compensation  has  been  found  in  a  judicious 
system  of  cro))s.  (See  Rotation  of  Crops.) 
Manuscripts  are  a  princi])ai  subject 
of  diplomatics  (q.  v.).  All  the  existing 
ancient  manuscripts  are  written  on  parch- 
ment or  on  pap^.  The  paper  is  some- 
times Egyptian  (pre|>ared  from  the  real 
]japyrus  shrub),  sometimes  cotton  or  silk 
paper  (chaHa  bornhfcina),  which  was  in- 
vented in  the  East,  about  the  year  706, 
and  used  till  the  inti-oduction  of  linen  pa- 
per, and  in  common  with  this  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  some- 
times hnen  paper,  the  date  of  the  inven- 
tion of  which,  though  ascribed  to  the  first 
half  of  the  thuteenth  centuiy,  on  the  au- 
^lorii^  of  a  document  of  th«  year  1943; 


written  on  such  paper,  is,  aeverdielefli, 
exceedingly  doubtniL  The  eariiest  men- 
tion of  pens  is  found  in  the  sevendi  cen- 
tury. The  most  common  uak  is  the  black, 
which  is  very  old:  the  oldest,  however, 
was  not  mixed  with  vitriol,  like  oura,  but 
generally  consisted  of  soot,  lamp-blade, 
burnt  ivory,  pulverized  charcoal,  &c.  Red 
ink  is  also  found,  in  ancient  times,  in  man- 
uscripts, of  a  dazzling  beauty.  With  it 
were  writteh  the  initial  letters,  the  fint 
lines,  and  the  tides,  which  were  thenee 
called  rubrics,  and  the  writer  rulnicator. 
More  rarely,  but  still  quite  frequently,  blue 
ink  is  found  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  yet 
more  rarely,  green  and  yellow.  Gold  and 
silver  were  also  used  for  writing  either 
whole  manuscripts  (which,  from  tiieir 
costliness,  are  great  rarities),  or  for  adorn- 
ing the  uiitial  lettera  of  books.  With  re- 
spect to  external  form,  manuscripts  are 
divided  into  rolls  {volumiruL,  the  most  an- 
cient way,  in  which  the  Troubadoura  in 
France  wrote  their  poems  at  a  much  later 
period),  and  into  stitched  books,  or  vol- 
umes (properly  codices).  Amoti^  the  an- 
cients, the  writere  of  manusonpts  were 
mainly  freedmen  or  slaves  (scribcR,  librarii). 
Subsequently,  the  monks,  among  whom 
the  Benedictines  in  particular,  were  bound 
to  this  employment,  by  the  rules  of  their 
order.  Manuscripts  were  afterwards  im- 
proved and  embellished  by  correctora  atid 
rubricators.  But  of  much  greater  ixnpor 
tance,  for  estimating  the  age,  value,  &c., 
of  a  manuscript,  than  these  external  cir- 
cumstances and  marks,  are  the  internal, 
particularly  the  character  of  the  writing 
and  of  the  letters.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the 
age  of  Greek  manuscripts  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  writing  than  it  is  respect- 
ing that  of  Latin  manuscripts.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  a  Greek 
nuMUscript,  the  strokes  are  lighter,  easier, 
and  more  flowing,  the  older  it  is ,  and  that 
they  heroine  r<til!*er  in  the  progress  of 
time.  The  absence  or  presence  of  the 
Greek  accents  is  in  no  respect  decisive 
Moreover,  few*  Greek  manuscripts  are 
found  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  seventh, 
or,  at  most,  the  sixth  century.  The  char- 
actere  in  Liatin  manuscripts '  have  been 
classified  partly  according  to  theur  size 
(mcgusctda,  minuscula),  partly  according  to 
the  various  shapes  and  charactere  which 
they  assumed  among  different  nations,  or 
in  various  periods  (scriptura  Romana  an^ 
Hqua,  MtrowngicOy  Longobardioay  Coro- 
UngicOf  &c. ;  to  which  has  been  added, 
since  the  twelfth  century,  the  GMi€^  so 
calledy  which  is  an  utificmlly  poinied  aad 
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angular  ehancter) ;  and  for  aH  of  thoae 
species  of  writing,  particular  rules  have 
Deen  established,  affording  the  means  of 
estimating  the  age  of  a  manuscript  Be- 
fore the  eighth  century,  interpunctions 
rarely  occur:  even  after  the  introduction 
of  punctuation,  manuscripts  may  be  met 
with  destitute  of  inteipunctions,  but  with 
the  words  separate.  Manuscripts  which 
have  no  capital  or  other  divisions,  are  al- 
ways old.  The  catch-wordy  as  it  is  term- 
ed, or  the  repetition  of  the  first  word  of 
the  following  page  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding, belongs  to  tiie  tweliUi  or  8uf38e- 
Suent  centuries.  The  fewer  and  easier 
le  abbreviations  of  a  manuscript  are,  the 
older  it  is.  Finally,  in  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, the  words  commonly  join  each 
other  without  break  or  sejMirauou.  The 
division  of  words  first  became  general  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  fonn  of  the  Ara- 
bic ciphers,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
manuscripts  earlier  tlian  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  also  assists  in  decid- 
ing the  age  of  a  manuscript.  Some  man- 
uscripts have  at  the  end  a  statement  when, 
and  commonly,  also,  by  whom,  they  were 
written  (daUd  codices).  But  this  signa- 
ture often  denotes  merely  the  time  when 
the  book  was  composed,  or  refers  merely 
to  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  is  entirely 
spurious.  Since  we  have  had  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Herculauean  manuscripts, 
^iro  can  determine  witii  rrrtaiuty  that 
none  of  our  manuscrijMs  are  older  than 
the  Christian  era.  In  1825,  a  fragment 
of  the  IJiad,  written  on  jpanyrus,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  island  of  Llephantiua,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  by  a  French  gentieman, 
travelling  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Bankes.  It  contains  from  800  to  900 
verses,  beginning  at  the  160th,  and  is 
handsomely  written  in  C4ipital  letters,  and 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  unques- 
tionably the  oldest  of  all  classical  m/.nu- 
scripts,  and  probably  of  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies. — It  was  the  custom,  in  the 
middle  ages,  wholly  to  obliterate  and 
erase  writings  on  parchment,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
anew.  These  codices  rescripHj  rasif  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  This  custom 
ceased  in  the  fourteenth  century,  prob- 
ably because  paper  came  then  more  into 
use.     (Bee-  CSmUx.) 

Manuscrifts,  Illitminated  ;  those 
manuscripts  which  are  adorned  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in  which 
the  initial  letten  were  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  gilding.  This  kind  of  bibli- 
ognphical  luzunr  was  not  unknown  to 
ne  ancieiiti^  and  tba  art  of  illumination 


was  much  practised  by  the  monk&  Their 
vignettes  are,  in  some  instances,  of  con- 
siderable historical  importance.  The 
specimens  from  the  period  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  are  superior  to 
those  produced  during  the  succeeding 
centuries.  The  terip  Qlummaied  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  minium,  for  a  red  color, 
by  the  artists ;  hence  called  miniatores,  or 
iUumiruUores,  An  example  of  Anglo-Sax- 
on illumination  of  the  eighth  century  is 
preserved  in  the  British  museum  (Cotto- 
nian  MSS.),  wliich  employed  the  skill  of 
four  distinguished  theplosians  of  the  day. 
Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  tlio 
text  (the  four  Gospels);  Ethelwold,  his 
successor,  illuminated  the  volume ;  Bilfrid, 
the  anachoret,  covered  it  richly  with  gold 
and  silver  plates  and  precious  stones ;  and 
Aldred  added  glosses.  Many  MSS.  are 
found  with  the  initial  letters  omitted,  the 
writer  or  copyist  and  illuminator  being 
distinct  persons.  We  still  see  traces  of 
this  practice  in  the  ornamenting  of  initial 
letters  in  some  printed  books.  (See  I^ia- 
bilion,  De  Re  diplomatica.) 

Manutius,  Aldus,  or  Aldo  Manuzio; 
an  Italian  printer  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  celebrated  as  an  artist 
and  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  at 
Bassauo,  in  the  Roman  territory,  about 
1447,  and  was  educated  at  Rome  and  at 
Ferrara,  where  bo  loomed  Grxsck  imder 
Baptists  Guarino.  He  became  tutor  to 
Alberto  Fio,  prince  of  Carpi ;  and,  in  1482, 
quitted  Ferrara,  to  reside  with  ^ohn 
Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola.  In  1488,  he 
established  himself  as  a  printer  at  Venice, 
but  the  first  work,  which  he  finished  was 
not  published  till  1494.  In  tiie  course  of 
the  ensuing  20  years,  he  printed  the  works 
of  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  extant,  as  well  as  many  produc- 
tions of  his  contemporaries,  and  some 
treatises  of  liis  own  composition.  Among 
the  latter  are  a  Latin  Grammar;  a  Greek 
Grammar ;  a  tract  on  the  Metres  of  Hor- 
ace, and  a  Greek  Dictionary.  He  ^vas  the 
inventer  of  the  italic,  or  cursive  character, 
hence  called  Mdine^  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  which,  for  a  tenn  of  years,  he  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  pope  and  the  senate  of 
Venice.  He  established  a  kind  of  acade- 
my at  his  ovm  house,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  classical  literature,  to  the  general 
study  and  improvement  of  which  he 
greaUy  contributed.  He  died  in  April, 
151^  leaving  four  children  by  his  -mS^ 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Asola, 
a  Venetian,  in  partnership  with  whom  he 
carried  on  his  typographical  labors. — Mat" 
maao^  PaaU^  ton  of  the  foregoin|^  ww 
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distingoislied  as  a  claarie  scholar  no  less 
than  as  a  printer.  He  was  bora  at  Ven« 
ice,  in  1513;  and  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  Ins  materaal  grandfather.  He 
recced  a  learned  education,  and,  in  1533, 
reopened  the  printing-office,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  closed,  but  did  not 
cany  on  the  establishment  entirely  on  his 
own  account  till  1540.  He  opened  an 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons in  polite  literature;  and  aflerwanls 
made  a  tour  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  various 
libraries.  After  refusing  several  offers  of 
professorships  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  appomted  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing-office attached  to  a  newly-founded 
academy  at  Venice,  where  he  continued 
till  1561,  when  he  setded  at  Rome,  on  the 
iovication  of  pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  a  press  for  printing  the 
works  of  the  Others,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical authors ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
up  his  establishment  at  Venice,  whither 
he  returned  in  1570.  Pope  Gregory  XIII 
induced  him,  by  means  of  a  pension,  to 
take  up  his  abode  again  at  Rome,  where 
he  died,  in  April,  1574.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Commentaries  on  the  Writings  of 
Cicero  ;  a  treatise  De  Curia  Romana.; 
Proverbs ;  Letters,  &c. — Manuzioj  Jlldo, 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  printer.  He  was  born  in  1547,  and 
vms  educated  by  his  father,  under  whom 
he  made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  lit- 
erature. In  his  11th  year,  he  produced  a 
Collection  of  elegant  Phrases  in  tiie  Tus- 
can and  Latin  'Languages;  and  other  ju- 
venile publications  attest  his  clasacal  ac- 
quirements. On  his  father's  removal  to 
Rome,  he  carried  on  the  printing  esitab- 
lishment  at  Venice,  where,  in  1577,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  the  school  of  the  Venetian  chancery. 
In  1565,  he  succeeded  Sigonius  in  the 
chaur  of  rhetoric  at  Bologna ;  whence  he 
removed  to  Pisa,  to  become  professor  of 
polite  literature,  in  1587;  and,  during  his 
stay  there,  he  received  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Florentine  academy.  In  1588, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship, which  had  been  held  by  Muretus. 
He  was  much  favored  by  pope  Sixtus  V ; 
and  Clement  VIII  bestowed  on  him  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  Vahcan 
press.  He  died  in  October,  1597,  and 
with  him  expired  the  gloiy  of  the  Aldine 
press;  the  valuable  library,  collected  by 
himself  and  his  predecessois,  was  sold 
to  liquidate  his  debts.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  woiics,  including  Coomientaries 


on  Cioeixk  and  Famifiar  Letten.  (Sea 
JiUHne  EdOums.) 

Manzoni,  Aleasandro,  an  Italian  tragic 
and  lyric  poet,  of  noble  birth  and  elevated 
sentiments,  was  bora  in  Milan,  and  dis- 
tinguished, while  young,  by  his  versi  sdoUi 
on  the  death  of  Imbonati,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  created  a  new  kind  of  lyrics  in  his 
hmu  As  a  tragic  writer,  he  surpasses  any 
living  Italian  poet.  His  tragedies  are 
M  Ctmte  di  Carmagnola  (Milan,  1820),  and 
Addchi  (1822).  In  both  of  them,  he  mtro- 
duces  the  chorus.  The  subject  of  the 
tirst  is  from  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  has  received  great  aoplause 
in  Germany  (from  Gothe)  and  England,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  countiy.  A  later  work 
^s  his  Betrothed — I  Promessi  Span,  SUnia 
MUanese  <kl  Secolo  XVII  (1^)— which 
has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 
Italy.  His  opere,  comprising  his  poems, 
tragedies,  romance,  and  some  miscellane- 
ous prose  writings,  have  been  published 
(in  6  vols.,  1829). 

Map  ;  a  projection,  on  a  plane  surftice, 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of^  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  earth  being  a 
spheroid,  its  surface  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide  rigorously  with  a  plane ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  a  projection,  that  is,  a  plan  on  a 
plane  surface,  which  indicates  the  relative 
positions,  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  spherical  surface.  (See  Pro- 
jcdton.)  The  three  principal  modes  of 
projection  are  the  orthoonphic,  the  stere- 
ographic  and  the  central,  distinguished  by 
the  different  points  of  view  at  which  the 
observer  is  supposed  to  be  placed.  In 
the  ortboerophic  projection,  the  sur&ce 
of  tlie  sphere  is  represented  by  a  plane, 
which  cuts  it  through  the  middle,  the  eye 
being  placed  vertically  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance uonx  the  two  hemispheres.  In  the 
stereographic  projection,  the  spherical  sur- 
face is  represented  on  the  plane  of  one  of 
its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  supposed  at 
the  pole  of  that  circle.  The  central  pro- 
jection supposes  the  point  of  view  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  surface  is 
thus  projected  on  a  plane  tangent  to  it. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  projection  is  sus- 
ceptible of  dififerent  modifications.  None 
of  the  planispheres  traced  by  the  three 
modes  aheady  indicated  gives  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  globe:  they  alter  the 
figures  of  countries,  either  at  the  centre 
or  on  the  borders;  they  present  eoual 
spaces  under  unequal  dimensions,  dec. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  conic  and 
cylindric  projections  are  sometimes  used; 
the  cone  and  cylinder  being  curved  sur 
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fiioefi,  which  are  capftMe  of  being  peiisetly 
developed  on  a  plane,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  approximatmir  to  the  nature  of  a 
spherical  surlace.  These  projections  have 
also  been  subjected  to, a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  which  we  cannot  here  ex- 

Ehdn.  Other  forms  of  tracing  maps,  which 
ave  not  the  developement  of  a  figure  for 
their  basis,  have  been  recommended: 
such  is  the  proportional  projection,  in 
which  the  principal  condition  is  to  repre- 
sent, by  equal  spaces,  regions  of  equal  ex- 
tent (See  Mayer's  Introdudion  to  the  Art 
of  tracing  Maps,  in  Gferman ;  Puissant's 
TVaiU  de  Topographie,)  In  the  choice  of 
details  to  be  introduced  into  a  map,  the 
author  must  be  guided  by  the  purpose  of 
his  delineations,  and  needs  to  be  directed 
by  experience,  learning  and  j\dgment 
One  map  is  designed  to  show  the  limits 
of  states,  the  positions  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  country  into  prov* 
inces,  departments,  counties,  &c ;  another 
may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  de- 
lineating the  natural  features  of  the  region, 
its  mountains,  rivers,  &c ;  and  details  are 
selected  accordingly.  A  military  map 
should  indicate  every  pass,  ford,  obstruc- 
tion, 6cc,f  which  may  affect  a  march,  iacil- 
itate  or  obstruct  a  manoBUvre,  A  nautical 
map,  or  chart,  should  indicate  every  reei^ 
sand-bank  or  rock,  delineating,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  only  the  irregularities  of  the 
bottom,  but  the  direction,  &&,  of  the 
shores.  To  the  seaman,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  interesting  only  within 
sounding;  but  to  the  physical  geogra- 
pher, it  IS  also  important,  as  illustrative  of 
the  whole  system  of  mountains  and  geo- 
logical formations  on  the  globe.  There 
are  also  historical,  botanical,  mineralogi- 
cal,  &c.,  maps,  designed  ito  illustrate  some 
particular  point  Elementary  maps  for 
mstruction  are  not  intended  to  advance 
the  science  by  the  publication  of  new  de- 
tails, but  should  be  adapted  to  convey  the 
known  truths  of  the  science  in  a  simple 
form;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  numerous 
series  of  small  maps  is  better  than  a  few, 
constructed  on  a  large  scale,  with  minute 
exactness.  In  collecting  and  combining 
details,  astronomical  observations  and  ge- 
odesical  measurements  must  be  employ- 
ed, when  possible,  at  least  for  the  promi- 
nent pointe,  and,  where  the  author  is  de- 
serted by  these,  the  accounts  of  intelligent 
travellers,  of  former  geographers,  &C., 
must  supply  the  deficiencies. — ^Maps  are 
engraved  on  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals ; 
also,  sometimes,  in  wood,  and,  of  late,  have 
been  lithographed  with  much  success  for 
certain  purposes.    Soon  after  the  inven- 


tion of  the  an  of  printingy  an  attempt  WM 

made  to  print  maps  like  musical  notes,  by 
Sweynheim ;  later  by  Buckink,  in  1478 ; 
in  1777,  by  Breitkop^  in  Leipsic.  Haas, 
at  Basil,  produced  pretty  good  speci- 
mens (see  his  Ccaie  des  Portages  de  Po* 
logne  m  1772, 1793  et  1795) ;  and,  quite 
recently,  the  same  has  been  attempted  in 
Boston;  but  the  main  object  of  cheap 
maps  thus  made,  chiefiy  for  children, — 
an  impressive  and  clear  survey, — seems 
not  entirely  attained.  If  we  consider 
the  drawing  of  the  country  ordered  by 
Josliua  (Joshtut  xlviii,  9)  as  a  map,  then 
the  origin  of*  geogitiphical  projection  ia . 
very  old.  We  find  traces  of  maps  witii 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  times  of  Sesostris 
(q.  v.),  who  caused  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions and  his  conquests  to  be  re]3resented 
on'tal)let8  for  his  people.  Scylax,  Era- 
tosthenes (270  B.  C.)  and  Hipparchias 
(130  B.  C.)  followed  him.  Certain  traces 
of  maps  are  found  in  the  times  of  Arista- 
goras  of  Miletus,  and  Socrates,  vvho,  by 
way  of  a  reproof  to  tlie  pride  of  Alcibiades, 
caused  him  to  search  lor  his  own  estates 
on  a  map.  The  Romans,  at  their  triumphs, 
had  pictures  of  the  conquered  countries 
carried  before  them,  and  had  drawings  of 
their  territories  in  their  archives^  as  Varro 
says.  Ceesar  himself  took  part  in  the  sur- 
veying of  diflerent  countries.  There  is  a 
map  extant,  perhaps  of  the  times  of  JEKo- 
cletian,  certainly  not  later  than  Theodo- 
sius,  a  military  map,  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  called  the  Peutinger  tahUy 
fix>m  having  belonged  to  a  learned  scholar 
of  this  name.  (See  Peutinger*)  Ptolemy 
drew  maps  according  to  the  stereographic 
projection.  Agathodcemon,  an  artist  of 
Alexandria,  drew  26  maps  for  the  geogra- 
phy of  Ptolemy,  and  with  him  the  first  peri- 
od of  the  history  of  maps  is  generally  closed. 
They  were  drawn  fix>m  the  accounts  of 
travellers  without  well  settled  principles. 
The  second  period,  which  extends  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
time  of  the  fiimous  Behaim  (q.  v.),  can 
show  metal  globes,  plain  spheres  and  maps. 
Nicolaus  Ik>nis  corrected  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  had  them  cut  in  wood,  and  added 
five  new  ones.  Sebastian  Munster  follow- 
ed in  his  steps.  In  the  third  period,  maps 
became  more  and  more  perfect  Partic- 
ular credit  is  due  to  those  of  Abraham 
.Ortelius,  Gerhard  Mercator  (bom  1512; 
died  1594),  William  and  John  BUu  (who 
produced  616  maps),  Sanson,  Schenk, 
Visschen,  De  Witt,  Hondius.  Afler  them, 
John  Baptist  Homann  became  famous, 
who  consulted  the  most  distinguished  as- 
tronomers and  mathematicians^  and  pra- 
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pared  900  new  maps.  In  regard  to  the 
chancter  of  the  early  mapa,  and  early  se- 
ograpby  in  general,  the  chapter  on  the 
progreaa  of  geographical  science  in  Lard- 
nerk  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  con- 
tains valuable  information.  The  following 
(acts  are  taken  from  that  source.  The 
most  eminent  geographers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  men  of 
learning,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  that  age, 
adopted  with  zeal  and  obstinacy  all  me 
iiiitstakee  committed  by  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, which  thereby  acquired  an  au- 
tliority  diat  was  very  difficult  to  be  over- 
tlin>wii.  The  first  requisite,  in  a  correct 
sv:»tLm  of  geography,  is  to  detennine  ac- 
i'i urate iy  the  relative  position  of  places: 
but,  in  this,  the  ancients  were  guilty  or 
gross  errors.  The  method  which  they 
«*iriploycd  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
filHces  af Imitted  of  but  little  precision,  and 
tiieir  detennination  of  longitudes  was  still 
more  erroneous.  The  countries  with 
wlii(!h  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
iK-st  acquainted  were  those  on  the  Medi- 
t«  n-aneaii,  yet  Constantinople  is  placed  by 
I'lolumy  two  degrees  north  of  its  true  po- 
sition. The  Arab  writers  increased  tois 
error  to  four  degrees.  The  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  also  increased  far 
iN'vond  the  truth.  Carthage  is  made  4° 
>IQ<  south  of  its  true  place.  The  errors  in 
longitude  were  far  greater,  the  length  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  made  62^  instead 
of  4P  *2& :  in  other  words,  it  was  made 
1400  English  miles  longer  than  the  reality. 
This  enormous  error  continued  in  the 
maps  of  £urope,  with  littie  variation,  till 
tile  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
€liffereuce  in  the  estimated  longitude  of 
Rome  and  Nuremberg,  two  of  the  best 
known  places  in  Europe,  varied  above  500 
miles,  from  the  Meenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  error  is  still  more  remark- 
able, ha  existing  in  the  longitude  of  places 
which  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
Cadiz  and  Ferrara,  for  instance,  were 
placed  nearly  600  miles  too  far  asunder ; 
and  this  error  continued  till  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Errors  of  a 
wilder  kind,  originating  in  creduli^  rather 
than  in  inaccurate  ol^rvation,  found  a 
place  in  the  maps  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  slowly  banished  at  a  recent  date  by 
the  im{»ovements  of  astronomy  and  navi- 
gation. In  a  map  of  the  world,  published 
at  Venice,  in  1546,  by  Giacomo,  Asia  and 
America  are  united  in  laL  88^.  Thibet  is 
pkced  at  the  junction  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. In  another  Venetian  map,  by 
TraiA3zini,  dated  1554,  the  distance  from 
Qninsui,  in  Cliina,  to  the  gulf  of  CaIifor> 
vox,.  VIII.  2iJ 


niii  in  Anoerica,  is  only  31%  the  two  oob- 
tinents  being  unduly  stretched  some  thou- 
sand miles  respectively  to  the  east  and  the 
west  The  best  ma)is  were  long  deficient 
ui  correct  distances,  |)articularly  in  lonei- 
tude.  South  America  is  represented  By 
Fischer  as  62°,  or  above  4300  miles  across, 
while  North  America,  on  die  same  map, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  east,  to  New  Albion  on  the 
west,  through  a  s]wce  of  150°,  or  above 
9000  miles.  Houditis,  in  1630,  ventuierl, 
indeed,  to  abridge  Asia  of  the  undue  di- 
nipusious  given  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  re- 
duce its  extension  tovvunls  the  east  to  165°. 
But  his  example  was  not  followed ;  and 
many  instances  might  be  adcUiced,  in 
which  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 
but  sliffhtly  acauainted  with  one  half  of 
the  globe,  was  oUndiy  submitted  tO  in  an 
age  when  Europeans  wandered  over  its 
whole  surface.  A  great  step  was  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in 
regard  to  longitudes,  when  Galileo  dis- 
covered, in  1610,  tiie  eclii)8es  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  Until,  however,  Cassiui  pub- 
lished his  tables,  in  1668,  nothing  accurate 
was  known  respecting  tiieir  eclipses  and 
revolutions.  Cassiui  labored  indefatigably 
to  improve  geography,  by  allying  it  strictiy 
w^ith  astronomy,  and  loudly  complained 
tliat  it  needed  a  total  refonu.  Delisle,  his 
friend,  set  seriously  about  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  geographical  edifice. 
In  the  year  1700,  he  published  his 
map  of  the  worid,  as  well  as  separate 
maps  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  boldly 
departing  from  the  examples  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  making  free  use  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  improvements  in  astrono- 
my had  placed  within  his  reach ;  so  that 
he  may  be  considered  tiie  creator  of  mod- 
em geography.  He  died  in  1726.  His 
distinguished  disciple,  D'Anville,  appoint- 
ed geographer  of  the  king  of  France  at 
tiie  age  of  22,  w^  remarkable  for  correct- 
ness of  judgment  and  fineness  of  penetra- 
tion. Though  he  proceeded  much  on 
conjecture,  he  rarely  erred.  He  complet- 
ed what  Dehsle  had  be^n.  (For  flmher 
information  on  the  subject  ot  geography 
and  geographical  works,  see  utography^ 
and  GazeUeer  ;  see,  also.  Degrees^  Jneas- 
uremeni  of.) — ^The  whole  number  of  maps 
which  have  been  published  may  amount 
to  from  23,000  to  24,000,  of  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  4600  are  original.  The  firat 
maps  engraved  on  metal  were  made  by 
Biickink  and  Schwevnheym,  in  1478; 
the  first  cut  in  wood,  by  L.  Holl,  in  1482. 
(Hee  Haulier's  Essay  towards  a  eircum- 
slantial  History  of  Maps  (in  German,  Ulni. 
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1734);  Rfibner'8(q.T.)^fiijetaiiGMmpftr 
icu$n,)  Among  the  maps  prepared  of  iBte 
years  in  Grreat  Britain,  those  of  Aitow- 
sniith  are  distinguished.  Tanner,  in  this 
country,  is  well  known  for  his  valuable 
maps  of  the  U.  States 

Maple  {acer);  a  genus  of  plants,  pecu- 
liar to  the  noithem  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe,  consisting  of  trees  or  arbo- 
rescent shrubs,  having  opposite  and  more 
or  less  lobed  leaves,  and  small  floweis, 
which  are  either  axillary  or  disposed  in 
racemes.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  cap- 
sules united  at  base,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  and  terminated  by  a  wing-like 
membrane.  In  one  instance,  the  leaves 
ar&  compotmd  and  pinnated.  Twenty- 
seven  species  are  known,  of  which  twelve 
inhabit  North  America,  six  are  found  in 
Europe,  six  very  beautiful  ones  in  the 
islands  of  Japan,  and  the  remainder  in 
different  parts  of  Asia.  The  red  maple 
(•^.  rubrum\  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  extensively  diffused  of  our  na- 
tive trees.  It  grows  in  moist  situations, 
from  lat  49^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  both 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  The 
bright  red  blossoms,  appearing  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest,  render  this  tree  very  conspicuous 
at  the  opening  of  spring ;  and  again,  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous, from  the  scarlet  color  which  tlie 
leaves  assume  when  they  have  been 
touched  by  the  frost.  The  leaves  are 
cordate  at  base,  unequally  toothed,  five- 
lobed,  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  attains 
the  height  of  70  feet,  witli  a  diameter  of 
three  or  four  at  the  base.  The  wood  is 
easily  turned,  and  when  ix)lished  acquires 
a  silken  lustre ;  it  is  hard  and  fine-grained, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  for  die  lower 
parts  of  Windsor  chairs,  sometimes  for 
saddle  trees,  wooden  dishes,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  variety  called  ctaiedma^ 
jde,  from  the  accidental  undulation  of  the 
fib^es,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
woods  known,  and  bedsteads  made  of  it 
exceed  in  richness  and  lustre,  the  finest  ma- 
hogany. It  is  sometimes  employed  for  in- 
layingj  but  its  most  constant  use  is  for  the 
stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling  pieces.  The 
white  maple  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
baauty  of  its  foliage,  die  leaves  being 
larger  and  much  more  deeply  lobed  than 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  glaucous  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  greenish  yellow,  and  the  fruit  is  hv^r 
than  in  any  other  of  our  species.  It  is 
not  found  so  fax  south  as  the  preceding, 
and  is  most  abundant  west  of  die  moun- 
tains; its  range  extending  beyond  the 


BDuroM  of  the  Bliflrinippi,  and  within  tber 
basin  of  the  Aikansaw.  It  attains  laigo 
dimensions,  having  a  trunk  five,  and 
sometimes  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  little  used,  but  the  charcoal  is 
preferred  by  hatters  in  some  places.  The 
sugar  maple  (^.  sacdutrinum)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  trees^  Besides  the 
sugar  which  is  obtained  frtnn  the  sap,  and 
which  might  be  made  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  consumption 
of  tiie  U.  States,  the  wood  afibrds  excel- 
lent fuel ;  and  firom  the  ashes  are  procured 
four  fifths  of  the  potash  which  forms  such 
an  important  item  ir^  our  exports.  The 
sugar  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  com- 
mon brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  refined,  equals  the  finest  in  beauty. 
It  is,  however,  htde  used,  except  iu  tiie 
country,  and  even  here  will  probably  give 
place,  at  some  future  time,  to  that  manu-  ' 
factured  from  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The 
sap  of  all  the  maples  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  sugar,  but  in  none,  that  we 
know  of^  does  it  exist  in  so  great  a  pro- 
portion as  in  this  and  the  following  species. 
A  single  tree  of  tiiis  species  will  yield  five 
or  six  poimds  of  sugar.  The  leaves  ara 
smooth,  and.  five-lobed,  with  the  lobes 
sinuately  dentate.  It  grows  in  cold  and 
moist  situations,  between  the  42d  and  48th 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  on  the  Alleglia- 
nies  to  their  soutii-westem  tennination, 
extending  westward  beyond  lake  Superi- 
or, and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  portion  of 
New  Yoii,  Upper  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  hi  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England.  The  potash  is 
exported  from  the  two  principal  northern 
ports.  New  York  and  Boston.  To  the  lat- 
ter place  the  wood  is  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  Maine  for  fuel,  and  is  esteemed 
hardly  inferior  to  hickory.  In  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  employed  in  ship- 
building, for  tiie  keel,  and  likewise  in  the 
lower  frame ;  for  the  axletrees  and  spokes 
of  wheels ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  frames  of  houses.  A  variety, 
with  undulations,  like  the  curled  maple, 
and  containing  besides  small  spots,  is  c^- 
ed  hiriPs  eye  rnople,  and  forms  exceedingly 
beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  chaj*- 
coal  has  the  preference  in  the  forges  of 
Vermont  and  Maine.  The  black  sugar 
maple  (A.  nigrum)  is  a  more  southam 
tree  than  the  preceding,  and  is  exceeding- 
ly abundant  on  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
great  rivers  of  the  WesL  It  has  not  been 
observed  north  of  latimde  44%  and  does 
not  extend  into  the  lower  parts  fi*  the 
more  southern  states.    The  leaves  resem- 
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Ue,  in  form,  those  (^the  sugar  maplop  but 
may  be  distiDguished  by  the  pubeeceoce 
of  the  iDferior  surface.  It  attains  yeiy 
lofty  dimeDsioos.  The  wood  is  little  used, 
but  is  preferred  for  the  frames  of  Windsor 
4:bairB,  and  furnishes  the  best  fuel,  after  the  . 
hickories.  The  sap  yields  abundance  of 
sugar,  which  is  manufactured  to  a  vast 
amount  annually.  The  ash-leaved  ma- 
ple, or  box  elder  (A.  nerundo)^  abounds 
chiefly  west  of  tl^e  Allegnanies,  where  it 
has  a  very  wide  ranffe,  extending  from  Int. 
53°  to  the  gii]f  of  Mexico,  and  also  witliin 
the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  easily  known  by  its  coni|»ound  leaves, 
atid  becomes  a  Iqi^  tree  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  but  is  little  used.  The  striped 
maple,  or  moose-wood  (A.  atriaium)  is  a 
large  siinib,  chiefly  remarkable  from 
tVe  white  lines  on  the  bark,  which  give  it 
An  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  northern 
plant,  and  in  some  [>laccs  the  cattle  are 
turned  loose  into  tlie  woods  Vj  browse  on 
the  youne  shoots  at  the  l>egjnning  of 
spring.  Ihe  wood  lias  been  sometimes 
eiiiploycd  for  inlaying  mahogany,  but  it  is 
of  inferior  quality.  Six  other  species  of 
maple  inhabit  tlie  territon'of  the  U.  States; 
one  of  them  is  found  on  the  rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  another  in  the  bu»in  of  the  Ore- 
gon river.  The  wood  of  the  common 
European  maple  is  much  used  by  turners, 
and  on  account  of  its  li^hineHH  is  frequent- 
ly emj^oyed  for  musical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly for  violins, 

MafJpe-Mondes  ;  the  French  term  for 
maps  of  the  tooAd.    (See  Maps,) 

Mara,  Gertnide  Elizalx^tli,  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  Sell  mill]  ling  (!)om,  according  to 
some,  in  1750,  in  Cassel;  others  say  in 
174«*V  at  Eis<-hbach,  in  the  temtory  of 
Eisenach ;  otiiera  say  in  1749),  was  one  of 
the  greati>st  singi^rs  of  our  time.  Her 
father,  city  musician  in  Cassel,  instructed 
her  in  music.  When  she  was  seven  years 
V>ld,  she  played  the  \iorm  admirably.  In 
her  lOtli  year,  she  performed  Ixjfore  the 
queen,  in  London,  w^hither  she  had  ac- 
companied her  flitlier,  and  where  she  re- 
mained two  or  three  years.  In  her  14lh 
year,  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at  court 
In  176G,  she  went  with  her  father  to  Leip- 
«ic,  and  received  an  oppoimmeiit  there. 
Frederic  the  Great,  though  much  preju- 
diced against  German  portbripera,  was  in- 
duced to  invite  her,  in  1770,  to  Potsdam, 
his  residence,  showed  great  admiration 
of  her  powers,  and  gave  her  an  appoint- 
ment immediatelv,  with  3000  Prussian 
dollars  salary  (about  $2000).  In  1774, 
ebe  married  a  violoncello  player  named 
Man(»  a  loan  of  .careless  hablti^  who  in- 


volyed  her  in  manr  difficultiefl,  and  the 
was  dismisBed  by  the  king,  in  17B0.  In 
1782,  she  went  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  where 
she  received  the  title  of  a  first  concert 
singer  of  the  queen.  In  1784,  she  went 
to  London,  where  she  wns  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  For  13  even- 
ings' i)erformance  at  the  Pantheon  concert, 
she  received  1000  guineas.  In  1785  and 
1786,  she  was  engaged  for  the  London 
opera,  and  aitpeared  at  one  of  the  annual 
concerts  in  honor  of  Handd,  as  first  singer, 
and,  in  the  winter  of  1785  and  1786,  was 
esmblished  at  the  London  oi^era.  But  her 
obstinacy  offended  as  much  as  her  powers 
dehghted,  In  1802,  she  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  1803,  to  Grermany.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, she  went  to  Petersburg,  and,  in  1808, 
she  was  at  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  married  her  companion  Florio,  after 
ttie  death  of  Mara,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  long  before.  By  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  she  lost  her  liouse  and 
fortune ;  she  therefore  went  to  Reval,  and 
gave  lessons  in  music.  In  1819,  she  went 
Uirough  Berlin  to  England,  and,  in  1821, 
returned  to  Esthonia.  The  latest  accounts 
of  her  were,  that  she  celebrated  her  birth- 
day at  Reval,  Februar}'  23,  1831,  having 
completed  her  83d  year,  on  which  occa- 
sion Gqthe  offered  her  a  poetical  tribute. 
The  fame  of  this  singer  is  founded  not 
only  on  tlie  strength  and  fullness  of  her 
tone,  and  the  extraordinary  compass  of 
her  voice,  which  extends  from  o  to  the 
triple-marked  /  (nearly  three  octaves), 
but  also  on  the  admirable  ease,  quickness 
and  spirit,  with  which  she  sung  the  most 
difficult  iMSsages,  and  her  simple  and  en- 
chanting expression  in  the  adagw.  Her 
Bulging  of  Ilandel's  airs — for  instance,  "1 
know  tliat  my  Redeemer  liveth'* — in  the 
Messiah,  was  particularly  celebrated. 

Maraboots  ;  among  the  Berbers  (q.  v.) 
of  northern  Africa,  a  sort  of  saints,  or  sor- 
cerers, who  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  who  exercise,  in  some  villages,  a 
despotic  authority.  They  distribute  am- 
ulets^ affect  to  woric  miracles,  and  are 
thought  to  exemse  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
The  rich  ppesents  which  they  receive 
from  a  superstitious  people,  enable  them 
to  live  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp,  often 
keeping  an  armed  force,  and  maintaining  a 
numerous  train  of  wives  and  concubines. 
They  make,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  ab- 
stinence or  self-denial. 

Maracatbo  ;  a  town  of  Colombia,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of^ulia  (see  CoUm- 
hia\  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela;  Ion.  7V  17' 
W.j  hu.lO'ia'N.    It  is  situated  (» the 
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western  aide  of  the  lake  Maracaybo,  about 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  covered  with  reeds;  but  the 
town  is  fortified,  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  1801,  amounted  to  2^000 ; 
which  number  was  afterwards  iucnmsed 
to  24,000,  by  an  accession  of  refugees 
from  Sl  Domingo.  Here  is  a  large  paro- 
chial cliurch,  an  hospital,  and  four  con- 
vents. Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to 
the  town,  on  account  of  tlie  bar  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

MikRACArBo,  a  lake,  or  rather  gulf,  of 
South  America,  al)out  200  milt's  long,  and 
70  broad,  running  from  S.  to  N.,  empties 
itself  into  the  North  sea ;  the  entrance  is 
defended  by  strong  forts.  As  the  tide 
flows  into  this  lake,  its  water  is  somewhat 
brackish,  notwitlisranding  the  many  rivers 
it  receives.  It  al)ound8  with  fish.  The 
lake  becomes  nanx>wer  towards  the  miJ- 
dle,  where  the  town  is  erected. 

Maaanham,  or  Maranhao  ;  a  province 
of  Brazil,  between  P  20^  ond  10°  SO'  S. 
latitude,  and  45°  lO'  and  53°  20^  W.  lon- 
gitude. It  takes  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  three  rivers, 
about  42  miles  in  circumference,  which  is 
fertile  and  well  inhabited.  The  island 
itself  is  ver}'  difficult  of  access,  by  reason 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which 
form  it;  so  that  vessels  must  wait  for 
proper  winds  and  seasons  to  visit  it.  The 
natives  have  about  twenty-seven  hamlets 
called  oCf  or  tave,  each  consisting  of  only 
four  large  huts,  fbnning  a  s(]uaro  in  the 
middle ;  but  from  300  to  500  paces  in 
l<^gth,  and  about  20  or  30  feet  in  depth ; 
aU  being  built  of  large  timber,  and  cover- 
ed from  top  to  bottom  with  leaves,  so  that 
each  may  contain  200  or  300  inhabitants. 
The  air  is  serene,  seldom  incommoded 
with  storms,  excessive  drongl  it,  or  moisture, 
except  in  tlic  time  of  the  perioilical  rains, 
which  last  from  Februarj'  to  Juno.  The 
soil  of  the  province  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing maize,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa, 
pimento,  ginger,  &c.  Po))ulation,  183,000, 
exclusive  of  tlie  8ayagt;8.  The  number 
of  negroes  is  ye^ry  ^reat.  The  capital  is 
Maranhao,  or  S.  Luiz,  with  12,000  inhabi- 
uuits;  lat. 2° 2^^  S.;  Ion. 48^ 45^  W. 

Maranon.    (See  Amazon,) 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  \^hose  name  is 
odiously  notorious  in  the  most  hateful 
times  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom 
at  Boudry,  in  Neufchatel,  in  1744,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  movements.  Previous 
to  1789,  he  had  published  several  works 
on  medical  and  scientific  subjects,  which 


display  considerable  acuteneas  and  learn* 
ing.  Of  a  small  and  even  diminutive 
stature,  with  the  most  hideous  features,  in 
which  some  traits  of  insanity  were  per- 
ceptible, bis  whole  appearance  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  at  once  terror,  pity,  ridicule 
and  disgust  The  first  breath  of  the  rev- 
olution converted  the  industrious  and  ob- 
scure doctor  into  an  audacious  dema^gu^*, 
if  not  into  a  ferocious  maniac.  He  begiiu 
by  haranguing  the  populace  of  one  of  the 
sections,  but  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and 
hustled  by  the  crowd,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  treading  on  his  tot^x.  Still  he 
persisted,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  h'n 
violence  and  energy,  in  commanding  at- 
tention. Danton  (q.  v.)  ha<l  just  instituted 
the  club  of  tlie  Cordeliers  (a.  v.),  and  col- 
lected around  him  ail  die  fiercest  spirits, 
and  Murat  among  the  numlx^r,  who  I  *  - 
came  the  editor  of  the  Ami  du  Peuplcj  a 
journal  which  was  the  organ  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  the 
mob.  As  early  as  August  \7S\\  he  dcchu'- 
ed  it  neccssar}'  to  hang  up  800  of  the  de|v 
uties,  with  Mindx^au  (q.  v.)  at  their  head,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuilcrics,  and,  thonglj  he 
was  denounced  to  the  cvnstitutionsU  as- 
sembly, and  proceeded  against  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authority  of  Paris,  he  cmii rived  to 
escape,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Danton,  Le- 
gendre  and  others,  and  by  concealing 
himself  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  the 
city.  His  journal,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  appear  regularly,  was  openly  hawked 
al)out  the  streets,  and  assumed  a  more  fu- 
rious and  atrocious  tone,  as  he  was  in- 
flamed by  the  prosecutions  of  t!ie  authori- 
ties, and  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
strength  of  his  party.  During  the  exig- 
ence of  the  legislative  a.-s(^njhly,  he  ccm- 
tinued  his  outrages,  figm\'d  among  the 
actors  of  the  lOtli  of  August  (siv  Franrt]^ 
and  in  the  assassinations  of  St  ptcmbj-r 
(1792).  lie  was  a  meniU'r  of  ilie  terrible 
committee  of  public  safety,  then  formed, 
although  without  any  official  cajKicity, 
and  signed  the  circular  to  die  (hpartments, 
recommending  a  siinihir  nmsf^  jrn*  in  each. 
Marat  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  in  spire  of  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  with  which  he  was  received 
in  that  body,  (Mirticularly  by  the  Girondists 
(q,  v.),  who  endeavored,  at  first,  to  prevent 
his  taking  his  seat,  and,  aflerwanis,  to 
efiect  his  expulsion,  soon  found  encour- 
agement to  proceed  with  his  simguinan' 
denunciadons.  The  ministers,  general 
Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  and  tlie  Girondists, 
whom  he  contemptuously  called  hmnmes 
tPitat^  were  the  objects  of  his  attack.  Be- 
ing charged,  in  the  convention,  with  de- 
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J  m  bis  Jooroal  370/)00  headfl,  he 
openly  avowed  and  boasted  of  that  de- 
mand, and  declared  that  he  should  call 
for  many  more  if  those  were  not  yielded 
to  him.  During  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Mountain  party  and  the  GirondistSi  his 
conduct  was  that  of  a  maniac.  The 
establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
naif  and  of  the  committee  for  arresting 
^  the  suspected,  was  adopted  on  his  motions. 
'  On  the  approach  of  IVfay  31  (see  Jacobiru), 
as  president  of  tlie  Jacobin  club,  he  sign- 
ed an  address  instigatiug  the  people  to  an 
insurrection,  and  to  massacre  all  traitors. 
Even  the  Mountain  party  denounced  this 
measure,  and  Marat  was  delivered  over  to 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquit- 
ted him ;  the  people  received  him  in  tri- 
umph, covered  him  with  civic  wreaths, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of  the  con- 
vention. July  13,  1793,  his  bloody  career 
was  closed  by  assassination.  (See  Corday, 
ChmiotU.)  Proclaimed  the  martyr  of 
liberty,  he  received  the  honors  of  an 
apotheosis,  and  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  disi)ereion  of  the  Jacobins, 
that  the  busts  of  this  monstrous  divinity 
were  broken,  and  his  ashes  removed,  anil 
then  it  was  as  a  royalist  that  he  suffered 
tlijs  disgrac<>. 

Marathon  ;  a  village  of  Greece,  in  Atti- 
ca, about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Athens,  cele- 
brated by  the  victory  «2fnine(I  over  the 
Persians  by  Iililiiades,  490  B.  C.  (See 
MiUiades,) 

Marattas.  (See  Mahrattas,) 
Maratti,  Carlo,  paiulor  and  en^ver, 
bom  at  Cameriiio,  in  the  munjuisate  of 
Ancono,  in  1G2G,  while  a  child,  amused 
himself  with  painting  all  sorts  of  figures 
drawn  by  himself  on  llie  walls  of  his 
father's  house.  In  his  1  Itli  year,  he  went 
to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,, 
of  the  Caracci,  and  of  (iuicio  Reni,  in  the 
school  of  Sacchi,  and  tlTniied  hinjself  on 
their  manner.  His  Madonnas  were  par- 
ticularly admired.  Louis  XIV  employed 
him  to  paint  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Daphne.  Clement  IX,  whose  portrait  he 
painted,  ap|)ointed  him  overseer  of  the 
Vatican  callcry.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1713.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  presentation  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Caracci  in  the 
Famese  palace.  He  also  erected  monu- 
ments to  those  masters  in  tbe  church 
dtUa  Rotonda,  As  an  artist,  Maratti  de- 
serves the  title  given  him  hw  Richardson, 
•of  the  last  punter  ctf  the  Roman  schooL 
His  design  was  correct,  and  although  he 
was  not  a  creative  genius,  heahowedhim- 


setf  a  saeoeflsfiil  knitBtor  cf  hk  great  pr»- 
decesBorBb  His  compoatiQn  was  Ifood, 
his  expression  {deasing^  his  touch  judi- 
cious, and  his  coloring  agreeable.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hutonr,  aivhitecture 
and  perspecdve,  and  used  his  knowledge 
skilfuUy  m  his  pictures.  The  good  taste 
which  prevails  m  all  his  works  is  remark- 
able. His  chief  works  are  in  Rome.  He 
also  etched  successfully,  among  other 
thincs,  the  hfe  of  Mary,  in  10  parts.  Chi- 
ari,  fierettoni  and  Passori  were  his  pupils. 

Maraveoie,  or  Martaois  ;  a  small 
Spanish  copper,  coin,  of  about  the  value  of 
three  mills. 

Marble,  in  common  language,  is  the 
name  appUed  to  all  sorts  of  polished 
stones,  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
monuments  and  public  edifices,  or  in  tlie 
construction  of  pnvate  houses ;  but  among 
the  materiab  thus  made  use  of^  it  is  nec- 
essary to  distinguish  the  trub  marbles  from 
tliose  stones  which  have  no  just  title  to 
such  a  desiffnation.  In  giving  a  shert  but 
universal  character  of  marble,  it  may  be 
said,  tliat  it  effervesces  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  is  capable  of  being  scratched 
with  fluor,  while  it  easily  maiks  gypsum. 
These  properties  will  separate  it,  at  once, 
from  the  granites,  porphyries  and  silicious 
pudding-stones,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded,  on  one  side,  and  from  the 
gj-pseous  alabaster  on  the  other.  From 
Uie  hard  rocks  having  been  formerly  in- 
cluded under  the  marbles,  comes  the  adage, 
"hard  as  marble."  Marbles  have  been 
treated  of,  under  vorious  divisions,  by 
different  writers.  The  most  frequent 
division  has  been  ^at  of  two  great  sec- 
tions— primitive  marhlcs,  which  have  a 
brilliant  or  shining  fracture,  and  secondary 
marbles,  or  those  which  are  possessed  or 
a  dull  fracture.  This  classification  has 
grown  out  of  the  idea  tliat  the  former 
class  was  more  anciently  created — an 
opinion  which  the  deductions  of  geology, 
{dt  the  most  part,  sufficiently  confirm, 
though  occasionally  we  find  a  marble  of  a 
compact  and  close  textui-e,  in  old  rocks, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
highly  crj'stalline,  in  veiy  recent  forma- 
tions. Daubenton  has  foimded  a  classifi- 
cation of  marbles  upon  the  colors  which 
they  present;  tliose  of  a  uniform  color 
forming  one  class ;  those  with  two  colors, 
another ;  those  with  three  shades,  a  tliird ; 
and  so  on.  The  best  classification  of 
these  substances,  however,  is  that  of  M. 
firard,  whidi  divides  all  marbles  into 
seven  yiarieties  or  classes,  viz.  1.  marbUs 
of  a  unUorm  cok/r^  comprehending  solely 
ihoae  which  are  either  white  or  black : 
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2.  vdriegaUd  marhles,  or  ^ose  in  which 
the  spots  and  veins  are  interlaced  afld 
disposed  without  regularity ;  occasionally, 
this  variety  embraces  traces  of  oi^nic 
remains;  when  these  are  disposed  in 
star-like  masses,  they  are  sometimes 
called  madrepore  tnarbUs :  S.  shdl  marbles, 
or  those  which  are,  in  part,  made  up 
of  shells :  4.  lumacheUi  marbles,  or  those 
which  are,  apparendy,  wholly  formed  of 
shells :  5.  cipolin  marbles,  or  diose  which 
are  veined  with  green  talc :  6.  breccia 
marbles,  or  those  which  are  formed  of  an- 
gular fragments  of  different  marbles,  united 
By  a  cement  of  some  different  color :  7. 
fruddin^'SUme  marbles,  or  those  which  are 
formed  of  reunited  fragments,  like  the 
breccia  marbles,  only  with  the  difference 
of  having  the  pebbles  rounded,  m  place  of 
being  angular.  Before  speaking  of  the 
localities  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  mar- 
bles, we  shall  allude  to  the  ancient  or 
emtique  marbles,  by  which  is  understood 
those  kinds  made  use  of  by  the  ancients, 
the  quarries  of  which  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  exhausted  or  unknown. — Pa- 
rian tnarble.  Its  color  is  snow-white, 
inclining  to  yellowish-white  ;  it  is  fine, 
granular,  and,  when  polislicd,  has  some- 
what of  a  waxy  appearance.  It  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  wliich  enables  it 
to  resist  decomposition  for  ages.  Dipoe- 
nus,  Scyllis,  Malai«  and  Micciades,  em- 
ployed this  marble,  and  were  imitated  by 
their  successors.  It  receives,  widi  accu- 
racy, the  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
chisel,  and  retains  for  ages,  with  all  the 
soilness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  eveu  of 
the  original  polish.  The  finest  Grecian 
sculpture  which  has  been  pR'served  to 
the  present  unie,  is  g<iiierally  of  Parian 
niaiiile ;  as  the  Merliccan  Venus,  tb<'  Diana 
Venatrix,  the  colosstd  Minerva  (called  Pal- 
/«*  of  FeUetri),  Ariudue  (called  Cleopatra), 
and  Juno  (called  Capitolina).  It  is  also 
Parian  marble  on  which  the  celebral*»d 
tables  at  Oxford  are  inscribed. — Perddican 
marble,  from  mount  Pentelicus,  near  Ath- 
ens, resembles,  very  closely,  the  preceding, 
but  is  more  cotnpact  and  finer  giTiniilnr. 
At  a  very  eai'iy  i>eriod,  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendor,  m  the  age  of 
Pericles,  the  preference  was  given,  by  die 
Greeks,  not  to  the  marble  of  raros,  but  to 
that  of  mount  Pentelicus,  because  it  was 
whiter,  and  also,  perhajis,  because  it  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Adiens.  The 
Parthenon  was  constructed  entirely  of 
Pentelican  marble.  Amonff  the  statues 
of  this  marble  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Paris,  are  the  Torso,  a  Bacchus  in  i\;pose, 
a  Paris,   the  throne  of  Saturn,  and  the 


tripod  of  Apollo. — Carrara  marble  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  color,  but  is  often  trav- 
ersed by  gray  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  large  blocks  wholly  free  from 
them.  It  is  not  subject  to  turn  yellow,  os 
the  Parian.  This  marble,  which  is  almost 
the  only  one  used  by  modern  sculptors,  was 
also  quarried  and  wrought  by  the  ancients. 
Its  quarries  are  said  to  have  been  0|)ened 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca^stu*. — Red  antique 
marble  (rosso  antico  of  the  Italians ;  .£- 
gyptium  of  the  anci? ;:  3).  This  marble, 
according  to  aiitiquar.js,  is  of  a  deep 
blood-red  color,  hire  rjid  there  traversed 
by  veins  of  white,  iind,  if  closely  ius|)octed, 
appears  to  be  sprinkkd  over  with  minute 
white  dots,  as  if  it  were  strewed  with 
sand.  Another  variety  of  this  marble  is 
'of  a  very  deep  red,  witlioiu  veins,  of  which 
a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Indian 
Bacchus,  in  the  royul  museum  of  Paris. — 
Green  antique  vutrble  [vcrde  aidico  of  the 
Imlians),  is  an  indeterminate  mixture  of 
white  mai'ble  and  green  eerpeniiue.  It 
was  known  to  the  ancients  under  ilie  name 
mannfir  SpaHojium^,  or  Ijacedamwuiuin* 
— African  breccia  mai-hle  [anti/fue  Afriran 
breccia).  It  has  a  black  ground,  in  which 
are  imoedded  fragments  or  ponioiis  of  a 
grayish- white,  of  a  deep  retX,  or  of  a  pur- 
ple wine  color.  Tliis  is  said  to  be  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  marbles  hitherto  found, 
and  has  a  su|)crb  effect  when  accompa- 
nied with  gilt  ornaments.  lis  native  place 
is  not  known  with  certainty ;  it  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  Africa,  The  pedestal  of  Ve- 
nus leaving  the  Imth,  and  a  large  column, 
both  in  the  royal  museum  in  Paris,  are  uf 
this  marble. 

Marbles  ofihe  U.  States.  Although  the 
U.  States  arc  known  to  be  rich  in  inurbletk, 
hitlieito  very  litde  (wiiis  have  becir  taken 
to  explore  thoni.  The  quarries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  are  disttmt  about  ^  miles 
fix>m  Philadelphia,  afford  a  handsome 
veined  or  clouded  primitive  marble.  Very 
fine  specimens  have  been  obtained  fruui 
these  quarries.  A  very  similar  variety  is 
quarried,  also,  in  Thotnaston,  Maine.  Of 
Mack  marble,  resembling  the  Irish  luculite, 
the  quarry  at  Sborcliam,  Vermont,  fur- 
nishes tlie  chief  supply  consumed  in  the 
U.  States,  This  def)Osit  exists  direcdy  upon 
the  bordei-s  of  lake  Champlaiu,  so  as  to 
allow  die  blocks,  which  may  be  obtained 
of  any  size  desired,  to  be  lifted  direcUy 
from  die  quarry  into  boots,  for  transporta- 
tion. The  greatest  part  of  it,  however,  is 
carried  to  Middlebury,  15  miles  from  the 
lake,  to  be  sawn  and  polished,  before  it  is  . 
shipped.  The  town  of  Middlebuiy  }ield8 
a  handsome  white  and  clouded  granular 
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■utble;  but  the  largest  portion  of  tbe 
dove-colored  marble  wrouffht  in  that 
f^uce,  comes  from  tbe  neiglS^oring  town 
of  PittflforcL  The  towns  of  Great  Bar- 
lington  and  Sheffield  produce  a  very 
banidsome  dove-colored  marble ;  that  of 
the  formw  place,  in  particular,  wrought 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leaven  Worth, 
is  certainly  tbe  most  delicately  shaded 
maible  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  Suites.  The 
annual  product  of  his  establishment 
amounts  to  about  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  white  marbles  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  are  highly  granular,  and,  in 
general,  are  too  slightly  coherent  in  the 
aggregation  of  their  particles,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  constructions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  weather;  besides,  they  are 
often  contaminated  with  crystals  and  fi- 
bres of  tremoUte.  The  vo'd  antique  of 
New  Haven  is  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful marble  yet  discovered  in  the  U.  States. 
It  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  white 
marble  and  green  serpentine,  though  its 
most  beautiful  stains  of  green  and  yel- 
lowish-green, come  directly  from  the  ox- 
ides, of  chrome  and  iron,  which  are  every- 
where disseminated  through  it..  While 
the  quarries  were  open,  it  was  much  used 
for  the  construction  of  chimney-pieces, 
as  well  as  for  slabs  for  tables  and  side- 
boards, and  other  articles  of  in-door  orna- 
mental fiuniture.  It  was  also  employed, 
but  with  very  bad  taste,  and  still  worse 
judgment,  for  sepulchral  monuments ; 
since  its  gay  colors  were  ill  suited  to  so 
grave  an  application,  and  its  metallic  in- 
gredients, from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
soon  caused  it  to  iNirt  with  its  polish  and 
become  dull.  Tbe  quarries,  though 
judged  inexhaustible,  have  long  since 
been  abandoned,  from  the  expensiveness 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the 
very  limited  demand  which  exists  in  this 
country  for  articles  of  mere  decoration. 
Variegated  and  shell  marbles  exist,  iu 
considerable  quantities,  in  the  Western 
States;  and  a  very  handsome  pudding- 
stone  mari>le  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  50  or  60  miles  above  Wash- 
in^on ;  its  colors  are  very  various  and 
striking,  and  it  has  been  largely  made  use 
of  in  the  construction'^)f  the  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  capitol  at  Washington. 
Marblehead  ;  a  post-town  of  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula extending  nK)re  than  three  miles  into 
Massachusetts  bay,  and  varying  in  breadth 
€rom  one  to  two  miles.  It  is  four  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Salem,  and  16  north- 
east of  Boston.    Lat  42°  32^  N.s  Ion.  70^ 


5V  W.t  population  in  1810,  5800  ;  in 
1820, 5690 ;  m  1830,  5150.  The  tdwn  is 
compactly  buih,  but  the  streets  are  crook- 
ed and  irregular.  It  contains  five  houses 
for  public  worship,  and  a  custom-house ; 
a  printing-office  issues  a  weekly  newspa- 
per. The  harbor,  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  is  very  safe,  except  fipom  north- 
east storms.  Marblehead  was  setded  veiy 
soon  afler  Salem,  by  a  number  of  fisher- 
men, and  the  inhabitants  have  been  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  Bank  fisheries.  In 
this  business,  it  has  greatly  excelled  all  the 
other  towns  in  America.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  it  was  very  flourishing ;  it  paid  a 
larger  tax,  and  was  supi)osed  to  nave  more 
inhabitants,  than  any  town  in  the  state,  ex- 
cept Boston.  It  suffered  very  severely  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  again  by  the  last 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  no 
less  than  500  of  its  sons  were  in  foreign 
prisons.  The  situation  of  Marblehead  is 
such,  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  never 
travel  through  it  to  arrive  at  any  other 
town.  Thus  secluded,  the  inhabitants 
have  acquired  a  distinctive  character,  and 
a  peculiar  dialect.  The  harbor  is  defend- 
ed by  fort  Sewall,  which  stands  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  entrance,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  forts  in  the  country.  It  has 
two  24-pounder8,  and  ten  IS-pounders. 
The  barracks  are  bomb-proof^  and  can  ac- 
commodate a  garrison  of  about  60  or  70 
men. 

Marbod,  or  Maroboduus.  (See  Mar- 
comanni,  and  ^rndniiM,) 

Marbois,  Francois,  marquis  of  Barb^- 
Marbois,  a  French  minister  and  diploma- 
tist, was  bom  at  Metz  iq  1745,  where  his 
father  was  director  of  the  mint.  After 
finishing  his  education,  the  young  Marbois 
became  tutor  to  the  children  of  De  Cas- 
tries, minister  of  marine,  tiirough  whose 
good  offices  lie  obtained  a  post  in  the 
French  legation  to  the  U.  States,  during 
our  revolution.  De  la  Luzerne  (q.  v.)  was 
tiien  the  French  minister  iu  this  country, 
but  Marbois  was  the  principal  agent  in  tbe 
most  important  operations  of  the  emlMisBy. 
On  the  return  of  that  minister  to  France 
(1784)  M.  Marbois  continued  in  the  coun- 
try as  chmgi  d'affaires.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  wlmdant  (governor)  of 
St  Domingo,  and  having  returned  to 
France  in  1791,  was  immediately  sent  by 
Louis,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  German 
diet  Marbois  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  but  in  1795 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the'  council  of 
elders,  and  in  the  struggle  between  the 
directory  and  the  council,  having  defend- 
ed the  latter,  he  was,  with  a  nun£er  of  his 
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«oltegiiea,  famftomiMWI  to  deporMloD  to 
Oayenne.  After  renuuning  two  yean  and 
41  half  m  exile,  he  reoeivea  penniattoii  to 
return,  and  was  noaiiiiated  by  the  first 
consul  couuaellor  of  state,  and,  in  1801, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  was  erected 
into  a  ministry.  In  consequence  of  some 
unsuccessful  operations,  he  was- removed 
in  1806,  but  was  made  grand-officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  and  count  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1808,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  cowr  dta  compUs^  and  was  now  a 
declared  admirer  of  tlie  emperor.  In 
1813,  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
imperial  government  liad  introduced  him 
into  the  senate,  and  in  the  next  year,  his 
name  was  found  among  the  fii-si  to  vote 
for  the  depoeai  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
XVIII  created  liim  peer  of  France,  and 
confirmed  him  in  tlie  pretsidency  of  the 
iiour  des  comptes.  During  the  hundred 
days,  Napoleon  refused  to  see  .a  man 
vwhora  he  accused  of  ingratitude.  In 
1815,  the  second  restoration  conferred  on 
him  the  digiiity  of  keeper  of  the  seals. 
Ahhough  M.  Barb^-Morbois  defended  tJie 
erection  of  the  prtvotal  courts,  lie  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ultra- 
royal  ism  of  the  period,  and,  in  1816,  was 
obliged  to  suiTeiider  his  port-folio,  and  was, 
sot>u  afier,  created  marquis.  Since  this 
ptM'lod,  lie  lius  udvcn  a  Ubenil  stand  in  pol- 
itics. Anioijg  his  worka,  besid«is  some 
agriciilturtd  essays,  and  some  productions 
in  polite  litemture,  we  may  mention  his 
Essai  siir  les  Financts  de  ^L- Dominique ; 
Essai  de  Morale  ;  Complot  d? Arnold  (Ac- 
count of  Arnold's  Conspiracy,  1816);  His- 
toire  de  la  Louvtiane  et  de  la  Cession  de 
cciU  Colonic  (1829),  a  translation  of 
which  has  been  published  m  the  IL 
States. 

Marburg;  capital  of  Upper-IIesse,  in 
llesst -(•assv^'l,  siumted  on  the  Lahn,  with 
tt  pcipuiatiou  of  6700  inhabitants,  a  castle, 
^nd  a  university.  It  is  built  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  a  hill,  oil  tiie  summit  of  which  is 
the  castle.  It  has  five  Catholic,  Ludieran 
and  Calvinist  cliiirches.  The  univei-siiy 
was  founded  in  1527,  and  has  an  excellent 
libmry  of  over  100,000  volumes,  a  valua- 
ble bouuiical  garden,  an  anatomical  thea- 
tre, and  other  institutions  counrcted  with 
it.  In  1829,  the  number  of  students  was 
•347.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
Protestant  university  founded  in  Ger- 
many. 

Marcellinus  Ammianus.  (Se&Ammior 
■nus  MarceRxnus.) 

Makcello,  Benedetto ;  a  noble  Vene* 
tion,  youngest  son  of  the  senator  Aeostino 
Marcello,  lie  was  bom  in  1686 ;  an^  whU« 


a  youth,  became  a  great  pfofieient  io  the 
ecienoe  of  music,  in  conaequeoce,  it  is  aaid, 
of  a  veflectioQ  thrown  upon  his  deficiency 
in  that  respect,  at  a  concert  given  by  hu 
brother  AfesBandio,  wliich  hurt  his  nride, 
and  sdmulated  him  to  exertion.  He  af- 
terwards studied  under  Gkispaiini,  and,  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  education,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  miuncian. 
In  1716,  SLserenata  of  his  compositioa  was 
performed  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
and  excited  great  applause.  Eight  years 
afler  appeared  the  fii^  four  volumes  of  his 
adaptation  to  music  of  Giustiniani's  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  which  he  afterwards 
completed  in  eight  more,  the  whole  being 
published  in  1726.  Grarth,  of  Durham,  has 
adapted  suitable  words,  firom  the  English 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  to  Marcello's  nm- 
sic,  with  a  view  to  their  being  perfi>nned  as 
anthems  in  the  cathedrals,  with  great  suc- 
cess. This  elaborate  work  was  printed 
bv  subscription,  in  eight  folio  volumes. 
Marcelio  was  successively  a  meml>er  of 
the  council  of  forty,  proweditore  of  Pola, 
and  chamberlain  ot  Brescia,  in  which 
city  he  died  in  1739. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius ;  the  first  Ro- 
man genend  who  successfully  encounter- 
ed llanuil>al,  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
During  his  eonsulshif^  (B.  C.  223)  he  had 
given  the  greatest  pixiois  of  his  valor,  in  a 
single  combat  with  Viridoinarus,  a  Gallic 
chiei)  whom  he  slew ;  the  Gauls,  discour- 
aged by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  fled  before 
an  inferior  Roman  Ibrce.  Tlic  result  of 
this  victory  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
Upi)cr  Italy.  Marcellus  rec^jived  the  hon- 
or of  a  triumph,  as  die  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate expressed  it,  for  his  victory  over  tlie 
Iiisubri  and  Creniians.  This  is  t;lie  firnt 
time  that  the  Germans  are  mentioned  in 
tlie  Roman  iiistoiy,  and  the  last  mention 
we  have  of  a  personal  contest  between 
gf?nerals.  Soon  after  dm,  die  second  Pu- 
nic war  broke  out,  and,  after  the  fatal  bat- 
Ue  of  Caiiuffi,  he  was  sent  against  Hanni- 
bal ;  and,  as  preetor,  took  the  command  of 
the  ti*oo))s  remainiug  at  Conusium,  in  the 
room  of  Terentius  Varro.  On  receivihg 
information  of  Hannibal's  march  to  Nola, 
he  hastened  to  anticipate  him,  threw  him- 
self into  the  city,  tind  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  retreat,  with  a  loss.  Hannibal 
made  a  second  attack  upon  Nola,  and,  as 
the  place  was  untenable,  Marcellus  re- 
49olved  to  risk  a  general  engagement  on 
the  open  plain.  His  army  was  inferior  in 
point  of  oumbens,  but  bad  the  advantage 
•of  longer  spears.  After  a  hard-ibugbt 
battle  Hannibal  was  4kiyeB  to  Jm  * 
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Mareellus  was  now  chosen  comml,  with 
the  celebrated  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator 
for  his  coUeague.  He  frustrated  a  thml 
attempt  of  Uaunibal  to  regain  the  citv  of 
Nola,  and  again  offered  him  battle,  which 
tlie  latter  declined,  iiis  activity  was  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  dinease.  He  af- 
terwards went  to  his  province  of  Sicily, 
where  the  siege  of  Syrucuse  was  his  most 
remarkable  acbievemeoL  Afler  having 
used  eveiy  means  (B.  C.  214)  to  capture 
by  force  that  city,  which  was  defended  by 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Archimedes, 
he  limited  himself  to  a  blockade,  and  frus- 
trated all  the  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  reUeve  it,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  ar- 
tifice, and  partly  by  force,  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  place  (B.  C.  212).  The 
city  was  surrendered  uncoiiditiomilly,  and 
he  was  unable  to  save  it  from  pilloge,  but 
he  gave  orders  that  no  Syracusan  should 
be  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
however,  and  arnong  them  Archimedes, 
were  killed  in  the  heat  of  victory.  Mar- 
eellus was  filled  with  regret  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Archimedes,  granted  many 

{irivileges  to  his  connexions,  and  caused 
lim  to  be  buried  with  much  {K>mp.  Af- 
ter having  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  ^ined  a  complete  victoiy  over 
die  Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  received  the  honor  of  an  ovation. 
He  was  again  made  consul  (B.C.  211), 
with  M» Valerius  Lavinius,  and  aeain  re- 
ceived the  command  in  Sicily.  But  tlie 
SyracusaiiB  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  his  cruelty,  and  pray  for 
anotlier  general.  Mareellus  was  acquit- 
ted, but  he  voluntarily  exchanped  prov- 
inces and  remained  iii  Italy.  The  Syra- 
cusans  afterwards  repented  of  tlieir  con- 
duct, and  entreated  his  forgivent»8S.  He 
fHirdoned  them,  and  procured  tliem  the 
restoration  of  their  former  privileges,  and 
the  honor  of  beinff  considered  as  allies  of 
Rome.  As  a  maj'k  of  gratitude,  they  de- 
clored  th«?inft»lve8  the  clients  of  the  Mar- 
cellian  fuiiiily.  In  the  mean  time,  Mar- 
eellus carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  and  fought  an  undecisive  battle  at 
Numistrum.  In  tlie  succeeding  year,  he 
was  defeated  by  Hannil)al  at  Cauusium ; 
but,  having  nillied  the  fugitives,  and  in- 
spired them  widi  fresh  courage,  he  renew- 
ed the  contest  on  the  following  day,  and 
cained  the  victory,  though  witlt  a  heavy 
loss.  B.  C.  209,  he  was  chosen  consul 
the  fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintius  Crisfiinus. 
The  two  consuls  united  theur  forces  on  the 
Ltris,  but  Hannibal  avoided  giving  battle. 
The  Romans,  preparing  to  encamp  upon  a 
ne'rhborinff  hdK  w*»re  suddenly  surround- 


ed ;  they  would,  however,  have  been  able 
to  cut  their  way  through,  had  not  the 
Etrurians,  who  compoeed  the  largest  pan 
of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendered. 
Blarcellus  himself  fell ;  his  son  and  the 
other  consul  escaped.  Thus  died  this  great 
reneral,  who  made  himself  formidable  to 
Hannibal  himself.  He  ^ns  called  the 
nrord^  as  Fabius  was  the  shiddy  of  Rome. 
Hannibal  took  the  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  caused  the  body  to  be  burnt  witli  the 
most  distinguished  honors,  and  sent  the 
ashes  to  his  son,  in  a  costly  urn.  His 
family  continued  to  flourish,  and  furnish- 
ed many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct 
with  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  bister  of  Au- 
gustus, whom  Virgil  has  immortalized. 

March  (Latin  Mars);  originally  the 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year;  so  named, 
acconling  to  tradition,  by  Romulus  in 
honor  of  his  father.  Mars.  Till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  style  in  England  (175^), 
the  25ih  of  March  was  new  year's  dav ; 
hence  January,  February,  and  the  first  24 
days  of  March  have  frequently  two  years 
appended,  as  January  1,  170ij  or  1701-2. 
(See  Calendar,) 

March  ;  a  movement  by  regukir  steps 
in  the  manner  of  soldiers ;  also  a  journey 
performed  by  a  body  of  soldiers  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  Soldiers  on  a 
march  are  subject  to  certain  rules  very 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
fit  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  march  in  tlie 
first  sense  of  rt»gular  step  differs  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  In  the  parado-inarch,  from 
75  to  95  steps,  differing  in  difR  r^nt  armies, 
are  made  in  a  minute ;  in  tlie  quick-march, 
fitmi  108  to  115  stefis ;  and  in  the  stomiing- 
march,  120  steps,  in  the  Prussian  army. — 
March  further  signifies  the  music  com- 
posed for  such  movements ;  it  is  compos- 
ed in  1^  or  J  time  for  the  parade-march, 
and  in  f  for  quick-time.  There  are  ma- 
ny sorts  of  such  marciies  for  festivals,  fu- 
nerals, &C.,  varying  accoitling  to  their 
different  purposes. 

Marche  ;  one  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  France,  bounded  north  by  Berry  and 
the  Bourbonnais,  east  by  Auvergne,  and 
south  by  Guienne  and  Limousin.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  on 
the  frontier  of  these  provinces,  and  it  was 
often  called  Marche  du  Limousin,  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  had,  for  some  time,  its  own 
sovereign  counts.  Philippe  Ic  Bel  acquir- 
ed it  by  confiscation.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Armagnac,  and 
that  of  Bourbon-Mont}iensier.  Francis 
finally  united  it  with  the  crown  domains. 
(See  Department.) 

Marches  (from  the  Middle  Latin,  mar- 
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«a,  mank^  a  boudanr) ;  the  frontien  of 
a  state.  ThuB  in  fingliBh  history,  we 
reed  of  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  tnarches, 
that  is,  of  the  frontiers  of  Enffland  and 
Wake;  the  marches  of  Scotland  were  di- 
vided into  west  and  middle  marches. 
The  office  of  the  lords  marchers  was  orig- 
inally to  f[uard  the  frontiers.  (See  Mat- 
auissJ)  The  corresponding  word  in 
French  is  marche  (see  Moarche),  in  German 
fluiri^  in  Italian  marca.  In  the  estates  of 
the  church  was  a  province  called  Marca, 
divided  into  the  march  or  marquisate  of 
Ancona  and  that  of  Fermo.  In  the  Ve- 
netian territory  was  the  Marca  Tremaana, 
In  Germany,  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
(q.  V.)  or  the  electoral  mark  (Kunnark), 
was  divided  into  the  Mittelmark,  Neu- 
mark,  Aitmark,  Vormark  and  Ukeruiark. 
So  Steiermark  (marquisate  of  Stiria), 
Danemark  (Denmark).    (See  Margrave) 

MAacH£Si,  Luigi,  called  also  Marcke- 
iinij  a  celebrated  singer,  born  at  Milan 
abont  1755.  While  a  youth,  having  at- 
tracted the  atteniiou  of  some  cegnoscemiy  he 
was  encouraged  by  them  to  quit  his  father's 
house  privately,  went  to  Bergamo,  and 
tliere  subjected  himself  to  the  necessary 
mutilation.  Afler  completing  his  studies 
in  Munich  (1775—77),  he  reuirned  to  his 
native  country,  where  be  was  received 
with  the  greatest  admimuon  and  enthu- 
aiasm.  .  The  academy  at  Pisa  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor ;  he  after- 
wards sunff  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Petersburg, 
Beriin,  ana  in  1788  went  to  Loiidon,where 
tlie  director  of  tlie  Italiim  opera  gave 
him  £1500  for  one  winter,  with  a  benefit 
and  his  expenses.  Marchesi  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person 
and  liis  grace  and  propriety  of  gesture, 
than  for  his  voice.  He  sang  in  Vienna  in 
1801.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Marchpelo  ;  the  Austrian  circle  under 
the  Maimbartzberg,  in  the  country  below 
the  Ena  (as  it  is  called) ;  particularly  the 
fertile  plain  from  Bockmess  to  the  rivers 
March  and  Danube,  about  /2d  English 
miles  long  and  14  wide— a  spot,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  has  made  it  at  several 
epochs  tlie  field  of  decisive  battles,  and 
which  is  therefore  of  great  interest  for  the 
military  student.  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
defeated  here,  in  1260,  Bela  IV  of  Hun- 
gary, and  conquered  Stiria,  which  has 
since  remained  united  to  Germany.  In 
another  battle,  fought  here  August  26, 
1278,  between  Ottocar  and  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  Ottocar  fell.  This  dav  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
which  js  still  jeated  on  the  tlmme  of  Aus- 


tria. The  ddid  battle  on  this  bloody  plain 
was  that  of  Aspem  (q.  v.)  May  21  and  22, 
1809 ;  and  the  fourth,  the  battle  of  Wagram 
(q.  v.),  July  5  and  6, 1809. 

Marcion,  Marcionites.  (See  Gnot- 
tks~) 

Marcokaivnt,  Markomanni,  i.  e.  bor- 
derer^ (see  Marches) ;  a  powerful  leiu^ue 
of  ancient  German  nations.  After  Ce- 
sar's death,  they  lived  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  Afier  the  Romans  had 
conquered  Ndricum  and  Pannonia,  and 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  Marcomau- 
ni  from  their  proximity,  the  latter  retired, 
and,  under  their  king,  Maroboduus,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Boii  in  the  present  Bohemia,  called  by  the 
Germans  Bojenheim,  By  artifice  and  vio- 
lence, Maroboduus  soon  formed  a  union  of 
a  number  of  tribes  under  his  sovereignty, 
and  became  dangerous  to  the  Romank,  as 
this  league  could  bring  70,000  disciphned 
troops  into  the  field.  The  Romans  were 
prevented  from  attacking  him  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Pannonians  ;  for  whicJi 
reason  Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  six  years  afler  Christ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Chenisci  under  Hermann 
(Anninius),  (A.  D.  19).  The  same  was 
the  fate  of  his  successor,  the  Goth,  Catual- 
da.  Both  fled  to  the  Romans,  who  as- 
signed them  Ravenna  and  Aquileia  for  a 
residence.  Relations  of  Maroboduus  now 
governed  the  Marcomanni,  who  avoided 
ail  hostilities  against  the  Romans  till  the 
thne  of  Domitian.  They  subsequently 
made  incursions  into  the  Roman  territor}'. 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  held  them  in  check. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  (A.  D.  16f)).  Af- 
ter a  long  conflict,  which  is  celebrated  in 
Roman  history  under  the  name  of  the 
Marcomannic  tear,  Antoninus  the  Pliilos- 
opher  (q.  v^  drOve  them  back  beyond  tlie 
Danube.  Uommodus  purchased  peace  in 
180,  which  they  obst^ved,  howevo-r,  only 
so  long  as  they  were  paid  tribute,  or 
Rome  had  a  resolute  ruler.  They  devas- 
tated Noricum  and  Rheetia,  and  even  ad- 
vanced through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Under  Aurelian,  in  270,  they  filled  all  Italy 
« with  consteniation.  But  in  tlie  flflh  cen- 
tury, the  name  of  Marcomanni  disappear- 
ed. The  general  migration  of  the  nations 
consigned  the  names  of  tlie  ancient  tribes 
to  oblivion.  Afler  the  overthrow  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Huns,  the  Rugii,  Heruli, 
Scyri,  Turcelingi  made  their  appearance 
in  the  countries  of  the  former  Marco- 
manni. A  powerful  nation,  theBaioarii, 
we  And  in  the  mountains  of  Noricum  and 
Rhaetia,  which  Mannert  assigns  strong 
reasonv  for  regarding  as  tlie  same  witli 
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die  Mafcomaim],  who  had  emisnfed 
hidier,  being  driyen  from  their  rea&ncee 
by  the  Rugii,  LoDgobaidi,  &c.  The  Ba- 
ioarii  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Bavarians, 
(q.  T.) 

Marco  Polo.    (See  Polo.) 

Marcui.phu8  ;  a  uionk,  known  in  the 
history  of  the  feudal  law,  for  his  work, 
entitled  the  Formulary,  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  firmuUtna  or  forms  of  fo- 
rensic proceedings  and  legal  instnimeDts, 
including  charters,  &c.  of  the  kinffs  of 
Prance.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  Jerome  Bignon 
published  the  formulary  of  Marculphus, 
with  learned  annotations,  in  1613,  repriut- 
cd  in  1666 ;  but  the  most  complete  edition 
is  that  ofBaluze,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Capitularies  (1677). 

Marcus  Aurelius.    (See  Anionmus,) 

Mardi  Gras  (Fat  Tuesday)  is  the 
French  name  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly,  and,  in  many  cases, 
is  sdll,  customary  to  make  tliis  a  day  of 
feastins  and  merriment,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  40  days'  fast  of  Lent,  which 
immediately  follows. 

Marehme;  tracts  of  country  in  Middle 
Italy,  partly  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
partly  in  Tuscany,  in  the  region  of  Sienna, 
on  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Apennines,  and  pardy  also 
in  Naples.  These  tracts,  by  reason  of  the 
unhealthy  exhalations  of  a  soil  abounding 
in  sulphur  and  alum,  cannot  be  hihabited 
in  summer  without  danger.  This  un- 
healthiness  has  been  especially  observed 
since  the  15th  century,  and  has  already 
begun  to  advance  Xo  the  Amo,  this  side 
of  the  Volterra,  although'  Volterra  rises 
3G0O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 

opulation  of  a  region,  which  has  thus 

Bcome  unhealthy,  must  emigrate,  or  be 
swept  away  by  fever,  and  this  moT  aria 
already  prevails  in  different  streets  of 
Rome,  which  it  will,  perhaps,  one  day 
lender  uninhabitable.  Whenever,  from  a 
diminution  of  culture,  the  vegetation  con- 
sumes less  of  the  mephitic  air,  the  evil 
becomes  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maremme  afford,  in  winter,  a  luxuriant 
pasturage  for  cattle,  which  graze,  in  sum- 
mer, on  the  Apennines,  and,  in  this  season, 
man  himself  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
dwelling  there  m  houses,  or  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  Roman  Maremme,  which, 
the  former  small  proprietors  having  been 
bought  out,  have  become,  for  miles,  the 
depopulated  possessions  of  a  few  princes, 
a  small  part  of  the  land  is  used  m  years 
of  scarcity,  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
The  earth  m  ploughed  in  autumn ;  hired 


laboreni  from  ftr  and  near,  take  eare  of  th» 
harvest,  and,  on  the  field,  thresh  out  the 
grain,  which  is  then  deposited  in  the  (peat 
magazines  of  the  estates,  whence  it  ia 
conveyed  to  Rome  or  to  Ostia,  for  further 
transportation.  These  laboreis  are  so 
careless,  that  they  sleep  under  the  few 
trees,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  if  they  are 
attacked  with  the  fever,  afler  some  heavy 
dews  at  night,  the  steward  of  the  estate 
gives  them  their  dearly  earned  wages  and 
a  loaf,  with  which  they  return  to  their 
mountains,  unless  previously  overtaken  by 
death.  The  more  salubrious  atmosphere 
of  their  mountains  often  restores  them  but 
slowly.  From  the  oppressive  poverty  of 
the  Italian  mountaineers  (of  those,  at  least, 
who  do  not  carry  on  robbery  for  a  liveli- 
hood),  there  is  never  any  want  of  men 
and  women,  who  come  down  during  the 
harvest,  in  the  face  of  death,  to  collect  a 
few  scudi,  to  pay  their  rents,  and  for  bread. 
The  younger  these  laborera  are,  the  more 
liable  are  they  to  the  deadly  fever.  The 
insalubrity,  moreover,  betrays  itself  neither 
by  mist  nor  by  an  offensive  atmos])hero ; 
on  the  contrary,  die  air  seems  very  pure, 
and  the  horizon  of  a  clear  blue.  In  part 
of  Tuscany,  exertions  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  corrupted  air  in  these  pesti- 
lent regions,  by  ulanting  trees;  by  this 
expedient,  the  evil  has  been  lessened  in  a 
decree,  but  by  no  means  entirely  removed, 
as  IS  proved,  for  example,  by  the  environs 
of  the  Lago  di  Bolsena  (lake  of  Vol- 
sinu),  which  have  much  wood,  but 
suffer  from  die  maP  aria.  There  were 
meadows  at  Antium,  which  were  in  ill 
report  for  their  unhealthiness,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  At  present,  these 
same  meadows,  provided  the  open  air  at 
night  is  avoided,  are  perfectly  healthy. 
2(K)0,  and  even  1500  yeara  ago,  the  whole 
Campagna  di  Roma  was  very  densely  in- 
habited, and  a  garden ;  and  probably  for 
that  very  reason,  the  country  was  as 
'  healthy  as  it  now  is  the  contrary.  Since 
the  period  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations, 
husbandry  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  use 
of  the  spade,  which  Cato  Major  esteemed 
BO  highly,  have  disappeared ;  and  the 
more  the  property  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  became  accumulated  in  the  pos- 
session of  religious  corporations  and  in 
entailed  estates,  the  more  unhealthy  be- 
came the  ancient  territory  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  Lullien  de  Chateauvieux,  the 
smell  and  vapors  betray,  eveiy  where  in 
the  Maremme,  the  presence  of  sulphureous 
springs,  which  form  permanent  quagmires. 
But  this  moT  aria  cannot  proceed  excla 
aively  from  the  waters  of  the  maishea,  or 
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the  nakedness  of  the  land,  for  it  is  equally 
dancerous  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
depuis  of  the  forest  The  evil  probably 
has  Its  origin  in  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  soil  developed  by  some  latent  ope- 
ration of  nature.  Unless  some  means  of 
remedying  the  unhealthy  air  be  discov- 
ered, or  some  new  volcano  shall  effect  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  erup- 
tions, it  is  highly  probable  that  Middle 
Italy,  south  of  the  Alps,  may  become, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  desert,  used 
in  winter  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and 
totally  uninhabitable  in  summer.  The 
Pontine  (q.  v.)  and  other  marshes  do  not 
belong  to  the  Maremme.  These  are  a 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  draining  of 
the  lowlands,  between  the  coasts  of  the 
sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  A 
grand  canal  along  the  footof  tliis  chain  of 
mountains,  should  receive  all  its  waters, 
and,  as  its  bed  would  be  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
former  mouths  of  the  rivers  have  been 
filled  with  sand,  and  have  thereby  become 
cooked,  should  carry  them,  by  many 
broad  and  deep  canals,  frequentiv  cleared 
out,  into  die  sea.  And  if  the  lowlands, 
which  it  is  impo&sible  to  drain  thoroughly, 
were  planted  with  thickly-leaved  trees, 
and  many  small  villages  were  settled 
mere,  these  swamfjs  would  soon  become 
healthy. 

Marengo  ;  a  village  in  the  plains  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Tortona,  in  thb 
.  royal  Sardinian  duchy  of  Montferrat, 
celebrated  for  the  buttle  of  June  14, 180O. 
Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Alps,  between 
the  16di  and  27th  of  May,  with  60,000  men. 
Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  discovered 
his  dang:cr  too  late.  Jui^e  ^  Bonaparte 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  of 
Bardo,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  Murat  advanced 
on  Milan,  Suchet  took  Nice,  and  Berthier 
defeated  at  Montebello  the  lieutenant 
field-marshal  Von  Ott  June  13,  Desaix  - 
arrived  from  Egypt,  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Bonaparte ;  the  main  body  of  the  army 
was  concentrated  at  Marengo :  Desaix 
commanded  the  consular  guard.  On  the 
14th,  the  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Desaix  was  killed,  and  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Melas,  was  driven  beyond  the 
Bormida,  with  a  loss  of  1200  killed,  and 
7000  taken  prisoners. — ^About  noon,  on 
the  day  of  battle,  the  French  columns, 
under  Lannes  and  Victor,  destitute  of 
ammunition,  and  reduced  to  half  their 
number,  were  compelled  to  retreat.  They 
retired  under  cover  of  Kellermann's  brig- 
ade of  cavalry.    The  slow  advance  of  tlie 


Austriam,  and  the  fiilse  direction  of  their 
numeroqs  cavalry,  gave  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  time  to  rally  behind  the  cor[w 
vof  Desaix,  which  the  first  consul  'had 
aheady  ordered  to  Novi,  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  to  Genof),  but  which 
was  now  recalled  in  haste.  Desaix  had 
taken  his  position  at  St  Giuliano,  on  the 
lefl  side  of  the  road  from  Tortona  to 
Alexandria,  when  Kellermann  arrived 
with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  havuig  re- 
ceived from  the  adjutant  Savary  the 
command  to  suppon  the  attack  of  this 
geneml.  Thus  the  battle  was  renewed. 
Kellermann  had  only  400  horse,  and  those 
fatigued  bv  an  eight  hours'  contest  The 
iufantry  of'^Desaix  was  about  3000  or  4000 
strong.  The  enemy  was  certain  of  victo- 
ry. Desaix  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  first  attack,  and  his  little  corps,  unable 
to  resist,  retreated.  Behind  the  vineynrd^s 
which  covered  him,  Kellermann  sawGOCO 
Hun^rian  grenadiers  break  their  mnks  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.  He  ilirew  him- 
«5lf  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who, 
tenified  by  this  unexpected  attack,  cut 
off  from  their  cavalry,  and  thinking  them- 
selves surrounded,  tlnew  down  their  arms 
before  the  little  band.  The  Austrian 
main  body  supposed  that  the  enemy  had 
received  a  powerful  reinforcement,  and 
fell  back,  in  haste  and  disorder,  to  Bormi- 
da. Thus  Kellermann  decided  the  vic- 
tory. This  defeat  led  to  the  armistice  of 
Alexandria,  between  Bonaparte  and  Me- 
las, according  to  the  terms  of  which  die 
Austrians  evacuated,  within  14  davs,  the 
citadels  of  Alexandria,  Tortona,  l^Iilan, 
Turin,  Pizzighitone,  Arona  and  Piacenza, 
with  the  fortified  places  of  Genoa,  Coni, 
Ceva,  Savona  and  Urbino,  and  retired 
beyond  Piacenza,  between  the  Po  and  tlie 
Mincio. 

Maret,  Hugh  Bernard,  duke  of  Bassa- 
no,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1758,  and,  after 
finishing  his  course  of  legal  studies,  went 
to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing 
a  post,  when  the  meeting  of  the  states- 

S^neral  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  views, 
avin^  estabhshed  a  journal  ccdled  the 
BuUetin  de  VAsstntbUt^  in  which  the  de- 
bates were  very  accurately  reported,  his 
success  induced  Panckouke  to  engage 
him  to  report  for  the  Monitewr  (q.  v.), 
which  the  former  then  undertook  to  pub- 
lish. In  a  small  house,  in  the  street  St. 
Thomas  du  Louvre,  where  the  ofiSce  of 
the  paper  was  kept,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  lieutenant  Bonaparte.  Until 
1791,  Maret  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  luit  aflrr  the  events  on  the  Champs- 
de-Mars  (July  17  of  that  year),  he  left  it. 
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and  became  OBe  of  the  founders  of  tne 
ciub  of  Feuillans,  or  oonstitutional  mon- 
arcfaitttB.  la  1792,  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, to  negotiate  with  tlie  English  minis- 
tiy,  but  without  success.  Lord  Grenville 
sent  back  his  despatches  unopened,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
three  days.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Italy;  the  whole  legation  was, 
however,  seized  by  the  Austrians  on  neu- 
tral territory,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Mantua,  whence  they  were  trans[K)rted 
iQto  Tyrol,  and  released  afler  a  confine- 
incnt  of  two  years  and  a  half.  During 
his  imprisonment,  and  for  several  years 
after  his  release,  M aret  was  actively  occu- 
pied with  literary  studies,  and  did  not 
again  act  an  important  part  in  public  aflfairs 
until  afler  the  18th  Brumaire  (see  France\ 
when  he  was  named  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  dignity  of  minister.  From  this 
time,  he  was  high  in  favor  with  the  first 
consul  and  the  emperor,  who  reposed  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity, pnidence  and  judgment  In  1805, 
the  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor 
\\M  conferred  on  him,  and,  during  sever- 
al succeeding  years,  his  services  were  re- 
Muired  in  Austria,  Poland  and  Prussia* 
In  1809,  he  was  created  duke  «f  Bassano, 
and,  in  1811,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  the  Russian  war  of  1812 — 13,  he  also 
followed  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  disas- 
ters in  Russia,  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
domandcd  a  new  levy  of  350,000  men. 
The  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  was  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  given  to  Caulain- 
court,  in  1814,  Maret  being,  nevertheleps, 
employed  in  important  negotiations  with 
the  ministers  at  Chatillon.  On  the  fall  of 
Na|ioleon,  the  duke  continued  attached  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  on  the  emperor's  re- 
turn, again  received  his  former  post  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  created  peer 
of  France.  Afler  the  second  restomtion, 
he  was  banished,  but  permitted  to  return 
in  1820. 

Marforio  ;  a  colossal  statue,  represent- 
ing tlie  river  Rhine,  in  a  lying  posture, 
and  standing  in  the  court  of  a  wing  of  the  , 
Capitol  Jq.  v.)  at  Rome.  The  name  Marfo- 
rio is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  the 
Mmmrtine  prison  or  of  the  temple  of  MarSf 
which  were  near  the  spot  where  this 
statue  originally  stood,  on  the  forum  Ro- 
manunu  The  Marforio  is  famous  for  hav- 
ing served,  hke  the  Pasquino  (q.  v.),  as  the 
place  where  the  Roman  satirists  placed 
their  sallies. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  very  justly  called  the 
northern  Semircmuaj  the  daughter  of  Wal- 
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demar  HI,  king  of  Denmaik,  was  bora  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1353,  and  married  to  Ha- 
quin  or  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  in  1363k 
The  talents,  firmness  and  beauty  of  the 
princess  rendered  her  popular  among  her 
countrymen,  and,  on  tlie  death  of  her 
father,  she  succeeded  in  placing  her  son 
Oluus  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The 
death  of  her  husliand  in  1380,  put  the 
government  of  Norway  in  her  hands,  and 
the  plan  of  uniting  tlie  three  kingdoms, 
which  was  favored  by  the  imbecility  of 
tlie  Swedish  monarch,  seeuKS  now  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  Olaus 
died  in  1387,  and  Margaret,  by  her  ad- 
dress, caused  herself  to  be  declared  queen. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissen- 
sions in  Sweden,  an<l  flattering  the  nobles 
with  the  prospect  of  greater  f)ower,  she 
raised  a  party  in  that  countiy  who  recog- 
nised her  as  queen ;  and  having  defeated 
the  troops  of  Albert,  the  Swedish  king,  at 
FalkoBping,  she  soon  obtained  {tossession 
of  the  throne.  liOoking  forward  to  a  j)er- 
nianent  union  of  the  thive  crowns,  she 
endeavored  to  effect  her  pn»*pose  by  the 
celebrated  act  of  union,  or  treaty  of  Cal- 
mar  (131)7).  She  restonul  tmnquilliiy  at 
home,  and  was  successful  ngtiinst  the  for- 
eign enemies  of  her  kingdom,  but  her 
pence  was  disturl)ed  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Eric,  whom  she  had  nominated  her  suc- 
cessor. She  died  in  1412,  afler  having,  by 
her  prudence,  energy,  address  and  fore- 
sight, raised  herself  to  a  degree  of  power 
and  grandeur,  tlien  unequalled  in  Europe 
from  the  time  of  Choi-lemngne.  (See 
JVorway,  Siceden,  and  Denmark,) 

Margaret  of  A.vjou,  daughter  of  Reg- 
nier,  or  Ren^.  the  Good,  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  was  married  in  1443,  to  the  imbe- 
cile ilenr>'  VI  (q.  v.)  of  England.  By  the 
marriage  articles,  Maine  was  given  up  to 
her  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  this  ces- 
sion facilitated  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  French.  The  loss  of  this  importaiit 
province  was  attributed  to  Margaret,  and 
the  house  of  commons  accused  Suffolk, 
the  author  of  her  marriage  and  the  favor- 
ite minister  of  the  queen,  of  high  treason. 
He  was  Imnished  the  kingdom.  Soon 
after  the  sentence,  and  without  having 
quitted  the  countiy,  he  was  murdered. 
In  the  war  of  the  roses,  which  soon  began 
to  desolate  England,  Margaret  played  a 
conspicuous  and  important  part.  The 
bold,  active,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this 
princess,  contrasted  singularlv  with  the 
feeble  character  of  her  husnand.  She 
was  for  a  long  time  the  life  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party.  She  defeated  the  duke  of 
York,  and,  placmg  a  paper  crown  on  his 
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Head,  exposed  him  at  the  gatee  of  the  city 
of  YoiX.  In  1461,  the  princesB  defeated 
Warwick,  at  8t  Alban's,  and  her  yictories 
were  always  stained  with  numerous  exe- 
cutions. The  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
York,  the  gallant  young  Edward,  soon  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Yorkists,  who 
now  became  victorious.  Margaret's  army 
was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edward 
was  derlared  king.  (See  Edward  IF,) 
The  unhappy  queeu  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  Louis  XI  of  France, 
but  was  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
flee.  Afler  conceaHng  herself  in  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  counoy,  where  she  was 
often  compelled  to  sufier  the  greatest  pri- 
vations, and  even  endured  the  greatest  iiv 
dignities  from  the  lawless  bands,  with 
which  the  distracted  kingdom  was  then 
infested,  the  queen  finally  took  refuge  in 
France.  It  was  not  long  before  Wani^ick 
became  embroiled  with  the  young  i^ing, 
and  determined  to  replace  Heniy  on  the 
throne.  Edward  was  in  turn  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  continent,  but,  having  obtain- 
ed assistance  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
r^ppeared  in  England  afler  a  few  months, 
and  defeated  Warwick  at  Bamet,  on  the 
very  day  that  Margaret  landed  in  Eng- 
land with  her  son  then  18  years  of  age. 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  deatli  of  her 
champion,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seem- 
ed for  once  to  forsake  her,  and  she  took 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Bcaulieu.  But 
her  undaunted  and  masculine  spirit  again 
led  her  to  the  field ;  having  collected  her 
partisans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewks- 
Dury,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated.  Her  son  was  carried  before  the 
king.  "How  dare  you,"  said  Edward, 
"enter  my  realm  with  banner  flying?" 
"To  recover  my  father's  kingdom,"  an- 
swered the  prince,  witli  the  spirit  of  his 
mother,  "  and  heritage  from  his  father  and 
grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him  to  me 
Hneally  descended."  Edward  pushed 
him  back,  and  the  barbarous  lonls  de- 
spatched him.  Henry  soon  after  died,  if 
he  was  not  murdered,  in  the  Tower,  and 
Margaret  remained  in  prison  foiur  years. 
Louis  XI  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns,, 
and,  in  1482,  she  died,  "  the  most  unhappy 
queen,  wife  and  mother,"  says  Voltaire, 
"in  Europe."  Her  courage,  her  suffer- 
ings, and  her  crimes  have  been  delineated 
with  historic  truth  and  poetic  beauty  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 

1VU.ROARET  OF  AUSTRIA,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I,  bom  in  1480,  was 
sent  to  France,  afler  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Louis  XI,  to  whose 


son  (Charles  VIH]  she  was  afiianced.' 
Chariesy  however,  naving  married  Anna, 
heiress  of  Brittany,  she  was  sent  beck  to 
her  fiither's  court,  and  was  married  in 
1497  to  John,  Infant  of  Spain.  On  the 
voyage  to  Spain,  a  terrible  storm  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  ship.  In  the 
midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  at  tlseir  prayers,  she  is  said 
to  have  composed  her  epitaph  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

^y-^'  yf argot,  la  genie  demoiselle, 
Deuxfois  nuiritie  et  morte  pncelle. 

She  arrived  in  safety,  but,  October  4, 1497, 
the  Infant  died.  In  1501,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Philibert  II,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
died  in  1504.  Her  father  then  named  her 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her 
administration  was  distinguished  by  pru- 
dence and  vigor.  She  died  in  1530.  Jean 
le  Maire  collected  her  a(]dress€s  before 
the  court  and  the  estates,  in  tlie  Cottronnt 
Margcarilique  (1549),  which  contains  also 
many  poems,  and  her  Discours  de  sa  vie 
et  de  ses  infortunes.  Fontenelle  has  matte 
her  a  speaker  in  one  of  his  witty  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead. 

'Margaret  op  Vaxois,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister^to  Francis  I,  was  bom  at  An- 
goul^me  in  1402.  She  wai»  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XII,  and  married  ilie 
duke  of  Alencon  in  1509,  became  a 
widow  in  1525 ; '  and,  in  1527,  was  espous<»<l 
to  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  Slit- 
joined  with  her  husband  in  every  effort  to 
make  their  small  kingdom  flourish,  by 
encouraging  agriculture  and  the  uspfui 
arts,  and  by  improving  knowledge  ai>*l 
civilization.  She  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  make 
herself  acquainted  vnth  tlie  principles  of 
the  reformers,  to  which  she  became  par- 
tially a  convert,  and  not  only  aflbrded 
protection  to  reformed  divines,  but  used 
her  influence  with  her  brotlicr  Francis  to 
the  same  purjjose.  She  also  read  tlie 
Bible  in  the  French  translation,  and  form- 
ed mysteries  for  representation,  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  she  caused  to  be 
'performed  at  court  She  wrote  a  work 
entitled  Le  Miroir  de  VAvve  vichertssej 
printed  in  153^  which  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Sorbonne.  She  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  husband  on 
this  account,  and  might  have  suflfered 
more,  but  for  the  interposition  of  her 
brother,  Francis  I,  who  was  much  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  in  complaisance  to  whom 
she,  externally  at  least,  became  more  strict 
in  her  attention  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ancient  religion.    It  will  appear  extraor- 
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dinaiy  in  the  present  day*  that  a  princess 
so  contemplative  and  pious  as  Marcaret 
of  Valois,  should  be  author  of  a  book  of 
tales  OS  €ree  in  their  tendency  as  those  of 
Boccaccio.  Such  is  Heptameroriy  ou  sept 
Joumdes  dt  la  Reyne  de  Nanam^  which 
was  written  during  the  gayety  of  youth, 
but  not  printed  until  afler  her  death.  She 
died  in  1549,  leaving  one  child,  Joan  d'AI- 
bret,  afterwards  mother  of  Henry  TV.  In 
1547,  a  collection  of  her  poems  and  othei 
pieces  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  Jlfor- 
gueriies  de  la  Man^ueriie  des  Princesses. 

MARGAa£T,  calltid  Madame  de  Parma, 
duchetss  of  Parma,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  V  and  Margaret  of  Gest,  was 
born  lo22,  and  married  first  to  Alexander 
of  Medici,  and  afterwards  to  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piucenza. 
Philip  II,  of  Spain,  a[>f)oii>ted  her  to  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1559, 
where  she  acted,  under  the  advice  of  Gran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  with  considerable  prudence, 
and,  perhaps,  might  have  reptored  quiet, 
had  not  the  king  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  disaflection.  Alva 
brought  such  powers,  that  nothing  but  the 
title  of  sovereign  was  left  to  Margaret, 
who  returned,  indignantly,  to  Italy,  to  her 
husband,  and  died  at  Ortona  in  1586. 
Her  son  was  the  famous  Alexander  Far- 
nesc,  duke  of  Parma. 

Margaret  of  France,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, wife  of  Hem-y  IV,  daughter  o£ 
Henry  II,  was  bom  in  1552,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  age.  Her 
talents  Jind  accomplishments  correspond- 
ed to  the  charms  of  her  person.  She 
was  married  to  Henry,  then  prince  of 
Bearn,  in  1572 ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  known  to  be  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, and,  notwitiistanding  her  amiable 
qualities  and  brilliant  beauty,  she  never 
j)0S8C8scd  the  heart  of  her  husband.  (See 
Henru  IV,)  The  gallantries  of  Henry, 
which  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  from 
his  wife,'  could  not  excuse  nor  authorize, 
but  doubdess  contributed  to  increase,  her 
own  irregularities,  Ou  the  escape  of 
Henry  from  Paris,  she  demanded  per- 
mission of  Henry  III  to  follow  him,  but: 
was  not,  for  a  long  time,  allowed  to  de- 
,  part.  After  hving  several  years  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  she  returned  to  Paris, 
on  account  of  some  disgust  at  tlie  restraints 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  while  there  Was  guil- 
ty of  the  greatest  licentiousness.  Re- 
jected at  once  from  the  court  of  Na- 
varro and  that  of  Paris,  she  maintained 
herself  in  the  Agenois,  in  open  defiance  of 
tier  husband  ana  hrother.    On  the  acces- 


sion of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  propobed  to  dissolve  their. marriage,  to 
which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  suitable  pension,  and  having  her 
debts  paid.'  In  1605,  Margaret  returned 
to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  great  splen- 
dor, retaining  her  beauty,  wit,  and  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  died  in  1615,  at  the 
age  of  63.  The  house  of  Margaret  was 
frequented  by  the  wits  of  the  day,  and 
she  knew  how  to  unite  excessive  indul- 
gence in  pleasure  with  attention  to  study 
bome  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  are 
extant,  and  h^vMimoires  (1661  and  1713) 
are  extremely  curious. 

Margate  ;  a  watering  place  in  the  isle 
of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  72  miles  E.  of 
London,  with  which  it  has  frequent  com- 
munication by  steam  vessels.  Population, 
7843.  It  has  several  pleasant  promenades, 
among  which  the  pier  is  the  favorite.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

Margrave  (from  the  German  Mark- 
graf,  count  of  the  mark ;  in  Latin,  Marckio ; 
see  Marches) ;  originally  a  commander  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  a  markj  or 
a  country  on  the  frontier.  As  early  as 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  marks  and 
margraves  appear;  for  instance,  the  mark 
of  Austria.  The  margraves  stood  imme- 
diately under  the  German  kings  and  em- 
ptnpors,  and  not  under  the  dukes,  in  whose 
country  the  margraviate  was  situated ;  yet 
there  were  also  some  margraves  depend- 
ent on  dukes.  In  the  12th  century,  mar 
graviates  became  hereditary,  and,  at  last, 
the  margraves  acquired  the  rank  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  ^ood  between  counts 
and  dukes  in  the  German  empire.  The 
word  rRork  signified,  anciently,  a  land- 
mark, and  was  then  taken  for  countries 
on  the  frontier:  as  the  mariL  Brandenburg. 
.  Maria  nA  Gloria*  See  Migud,  Don. 

Maria  Louisa,  queen  of  Spain,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  duke  of  Pai-ma,  bom  in  1^1, 
was  married  to  Charles  IV,  against  his 
wishes,  but  in  obedience  to  the  express 
commands  of  his  father,  in  1765.  Maria 
was  prudent,  not  without  address,  and 
much  superior  to  her  husband  in  under- 
standing. She  soon  overcame  the  violent 
temper  of  Charles,  which  at  first  broke  out 
into  acts  of  personal  oinrage,  and  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  formality  of  the  Span- 
ish court  as  to  have  unrestricted  access  to 
the  king.  Every  thing  was  submitted  to 
her  approval  For  her  favorites  she  took 
care  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  previ- 
ously to  avowing  her  own  inclinations, 
and  thus  had  the  merit  of  appearinff  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Even 
while  princess  of  Austria  an  intrigue  with 
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Uie  elder  Godoy  was  only  terminated  by 
his  banishment  from  Madrid.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  his  younger  brother,  don 
Manuel  Godoy  (q,  v.),  who  became  equal- 
ly the  favorite  of  Charles.  (See  Charles 
iV.)  Their  intrigues  led  to  tlie  affair  of 
the  E^urial,  in  which  Muriu  acted  a  most 
unnatural  part  against  her  son.  (See  Fer- 
dinand  VU.)  In  1808,  tlve  revolution  of 
Araniuez  took  place,  Charles  abchcated, 
and  Maria  threw  herself  into  tlie  arms  of 
the  French.  Charles  was  obliged  to  re- 
tract his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Mnrat  followed,  in 
which  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  letter  written 
with  her  own  hand,  accuses  her  son  of 
hardheartedness,  cruelty  ,and  want  of  affec- 
tion for  h is  parents.  Ai\er  the  well-known 
proceedings  at  Bayonne,  Maria  Louisa 
remained  in  France  a  short  time  with 
Godoy  and  the  ex-king,  and  finally  went 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1819.  (See 
Spain,) 

Maria  Louisa,  Leopoldine  Caroline, 
arch-duchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Par- 
ma, eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis I  by  his  second  marriage,  with  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdmaiid,  king  of 
Naples,  was  bom  in  1791,  and  married  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  A{)ril  1, 
1810.  This  connexion  seemed  to  confirm 
the  peace  of  the  condnent.  Napol(^n 
conducted  his  bride,  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
through  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 
March  20, 1811,  Maria  Louisa  became  the 
mother  of  a  son.  The  court  of  the  em- 
press was  now  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
The  next  year,  Maria  Louisa  accom- 
|>anied  her  husband  to  Dres<len,  and 
visited,  in  conjjMiny  witli  her  imperial 
I)arents,  her  former  home.  After  this  she 
returned  to  Paris.  Before  setting  out  for 
his  final  struggle.  Napoleon  appointed  her 
regent  of  the  empire,  with  many  limita- 
tions. March  29,  1814,  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Piuis  with  her  son,  and,  April  1, 
retired  to  Blois,  by  the  counnand  of  her 
husband.  April  11,  Napoleon  abdicated 
his  authority.  She  then  went  to  Orleans, 
and,  April  12,  attended  by  prince  Ester- 
hazy,  proceeded  to  Rambouillct.  On  the 
16di,  she  had  an  interview  with  her  father, 
at  Petit-Trianon,  which  decided  her  fate. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her  hus- 
band. In  May,  she  passed  through  Swit- 
zeriand,  with  her  son,  to  Schonbrunn ;  and, 
March  17, 1816,  she  entered  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza  and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (April  11,  1814). 
April  20, 1816,  she  made  her  entry  into 
Parma.    In  May,  1816,  she  declared  her- 


self grand-mistresB  %i  the  Constantiiie  or- 
der of  St  George,  which  she  had  estab- 
lished. As  Spain  refused  to  accede  to  the 
acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
agreed  at  Paris^  June  28,  1817,  between 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  England 
and  Prussia,  that  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piaccnza  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of 
the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  (who  no 
longer  bore  the  title  of  empresSj  but  tliat 
ofyaur  mc^estij),  should  revert  to  the  In- 
fanta Maria  Louisa,  formerly  queen  of 
Etruria  (princess  of  Lucca),  and  her  male 
heirs,  and  that  Lucca  should  then  be  an- 
nexed to  Tuscany.  Austria,  however,  re- 
tained the  Parmesan  district  (surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Louibardy)  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing a  garrison  in  Piacenza.  The  son  of 
Na{>oleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  formerly  he- 
reditary prince  of  Parma,  is  no  longer 
called  A'apoleon,  in  the  state  calendar,  but 
Frmicis  Charles  Joseph,  By  the  treaty 
al)Ove-mentioned,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  the  reversion  of  Parma  to  the 
house  of  Bouri)on,  he  will  receive  the 
appanage  of  Ferdinand  gnmd-duke  of 
Tuscany,  in  Bohemia.  In  1818,  the  em- 
peror Francis  conferred  u|K)n  the  prjn<'e, 
his  grandson,  the  title  of  dvke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  (q.  V.)  When  his  father  returned 
from  Elba  to  Paris,  in  1815,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  carrying  ofi*  the  young  prince 
ftom  Schonbrunn,  where  ho  was  under 
the  care  of  the  countess  Montesquiou,  who 
had  accomnanied  him  from  Fnince.  Tiie 
empress  >iaria  Louisa  had  also  received 
letters  from  her  huslMuul,  inviting  her  to 
come,  with  her  son,  to  France ;  but  his 
letters  were  not  answered.  The  desijrn  of 
cttrr}'ing  ofl'  the  prince,  conceived  by  thy 
son  of  the  countess  Montesiiuiou,  was  (iis- 
covered  at  the  moment  of  its  execution, 
Marcli  11),  1815.  The  prince  was  tnms- 
ferred  to  Vienna,  and  placed  imder  tlie 
inspection  of  (rcrnians.  May  29,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  motliL-r.  When  s'lie 
went  to  Parma,  he  remained  in  Vienna, 
where  he  is  attended  entirely  by  Gennar.s. 
Maria  of  Medici.  (See  Mary  of  Mt- 
did,) 

Maria  Stuart.  (See  Mary  Sluart,) 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  arch-duchess  of  Austria, 
and  empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI,  was  boni  at  Vienna, 
1717,  artd,  in  1736,  mairied  duke  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine  (who,  in  1737,  l)e- 
came  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  bv  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct.  3, 17^5);  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Charles  (Oct.  2 J, 
1740),  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary 
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IMieniia  and  AiMtiia ;  aad,  November  21, 
deekred  her  husband  joint  ruler.  She 
(bund  the  kingdom  exhausted,  the  pecftle 
diflBBtiafied,  the  treasuiy  empty,  and  the 
aimy  (with  the  exception  of  the  tioope  in 
Ilaly)  only  30,000  strong.  The  elector, 
Cbaiies  Albert  of  Bavana,  supported  by 
France,  laid  claim  to  the  Austrian  beredi- 
taiy  territories,  and  the  electors  of  Cologne 
aod  the  Palatinate  would  likewise  not 
acknowledge  the  succession  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was 
descended  from  Anna,  elder  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I,  who,  by  will,  had  appointed 
tliat,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian 
niaJe  line,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  Austria  should  devolve  up- 
on his  daughters  and  their  heirs.  Mean- 
while  Prust^ia,  PoUind  aud  Saxony,  Rus- 
sia, the  States-General  and  England,  de- 
clared for  tiie  queen.  France  only  delayed 
tu  make  an  express  ncknpwledgment. 
Just  in  this  situation  of  tlie  Austrian  court, 
Frederic  II  renewed  his  claim  to  lour 
Silesian  princi^mlities,  and  otTered,  if  he 
received  them,  to  defend  the  young  queen 
against  her  enemies.  At  tl^e  same  time 
(Dec.  23,  1740),  he  marched  with  an 
army  into  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  was  as 
njuch  surpris^xl  as  enraged  at  this  step  of 
the  king,  aud  Frederic's  offers  were  re- 
flised  altogether.  Meanwhile,  the  king 
made  rapid  progress  in  Silesia,  where  the 
Protestants,  who  were  much  oppressed 
by  the  government  of  Austria,  received 
him  with  joy.  The  queen  of  Hungary, 
although  si)e  could  nowhere  find  an  ally, 
with  great  resolution  refused  any  kind  of 
submission,  and  collected  an  army  in 
Moravia,  under  general  Neip])erg.  But 
the  wantof  magazijies,  and  tlie  bud  roads, 
prevented  Neipi>erg  from  acting  effec- 
tively. The  Ausirians  were  beaten  at 
Molwitz,  April  10, 1741.  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle,  in  the  name  ol  France,  now  nego- 
tiated with  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Molwitz, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Austrian  mon- 
archy. Pliilip  V^,  king  of  Spain,  as  a 
descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbiirg,  by  virtue  of  the  faiiuly  con- 
tracts of  1617,  laid  claim  to  the  tlirone  of 
Austria ;  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  descendant  of  Catliai'ine,  si^coud 
daughter  of  Philip  II,  demanded  Milan  ; 
Augustus  III,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
just  concluded  by  bun  with  Maria  There- 
sa, made  similar  demands  on  account  of 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  I. 
France  had  already  contrived  a  plan  of 
division;  however,  Frederic  would  not 
accede  to  it,  lest  France  should  become 
too  powerful  in  Germany,  but  turned  to 
24* 


Geoige  n  of  Eng^d,  faomng,  1^  his 
means,  to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to 
complianoe.  But  she  remained  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  whole  kip^om  of 
her  fiithers,  and  England  promised  her 
a  subsidy  of  £500,0u).  She  had  even 
already  formed  the  design  of  dividing  the 
states  of  the  kinff  of  Prussia,  and  invited 
the  king  of  En^^d  first  to  invade  them. 
But  Great  Britam  sought  merely  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  Bavaria,  in  July,  17^1, 
having  begun  the  war  a^nst  Austria,  and 
two  strong  French  armies  having  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maese ;  Frederic,  like- 
wise, having  conquered  almost  all  Silesia ; 
the  attempt  at  mediation,  on  the  part  of 
England,  proved  fruidess.  Maria  There- 
sa considered  herself  not  warranted  in 
giving  up  the  smallest  part  of  her  kingdom. 
She  became  still  more  fixed  in  this  deter- 
mination, by  the  birth  of  the  arch-duke 
Joseph.  Her  h  usband  had  litde  influence, 
and  interfered  littie  in  the  business  of 
government.  Hardly  had  the  negotia- 
tions with  Frederic  been  broken  oflT,  when 
Belle-Isle  with  a  French  army,  and  die 
elector  of  Bavaria,  marched  into  Austria. 
Linz  was  taken,  and  the  elector  acknowl- 
edged arch-duke.  The  Bavarians  and 
French  marched  to  St  Polten,  and  Vienna 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  The  king 
of  England,  who  wished  to  send  assist- 
ance to  Maria  Theresa,  was  compelled,  by 
a  second  French  army,  to  conclude  a 
Ueaty  of  neutrality,  in  respect  to  Hanover, 
and  to  promise  not  to  oppose  the  elevation 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  electors  of  Saxony,  of  Co- 
logne, and  of  the  Palatinate,  acceded  to 
die  luiion  against  Maria  Theresa.  Spaui, 
on  the  point  of  entering  Italy,  had  se<5ured 
the  neutrahty  of  die  pope  and  the  remain- 
ing Italian  princes,  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia was  prepared  to  join  his  troops  to 
tiiose  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  Sile- 
sia, Frederic  was  master  of  the  capital, 
and  on  the  pomt  of  uniting  himseli'  witii 
the  French  and  Bavarians.  Maria  The- 
resa's cause  was  dei>i)erate;  forsaken  by 
her  alhes,  without  troo{)S,  or  money,  or 
good  ministers,  she  was  preserved  only 
by  her  courage,  by  the  attachment  of  the 
brave  Hungarians,  and  by  the  help  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  necessity,  she  summoned  a 
diet  at  Presburg,  and  apjjeared  before  the 
assembly  in  mourning,  clothed  in  the 
Hungarian  fashion,  the  crown  of  Sl  Ste- 
phen on  her  head,  and  girt  with  the  kingly 
sword.  She  addressed  a  speech,  in  Latin,  V 
the  suites,  in  which  she  described  hersitiia- 
tion,and  committed  herself  and  her  children 
entirely  to  the  protection  of  her  Hungarians. 
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The  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  misfoTtuiies 
of  the  queen,  made  a  deep  impression.  The 
magnates  drew  their  sabres  and  exclaimed, 
*^Mariamurpro  we  noairo  Maria  Thertstu^ 
Till  then  she  haapreserved  a  calm,  majes- 
tic demeanor ;  now  she  mehed  into  tears, 
and  the  interest  was  still  more  increased. 
The  troops  furnished  by  Hungary,  by  their 
manner  of  fighting,  and  by  their  ferocity, 
spread  terror  through  the*German  and 
French  armies.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  to 
which  the  pride  of  Belle-Isle  much  con- 
tributed, who  wished  to  treat  the  German 
princes  as  vassals  of  France.  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  contended  for  the  supremacy. 
The  king  of  Prussia  therefore  concluded, 
under  British  mediation  (Oct  9, 1741),  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  English  ambassador 
(who  was  invested  with  authority,  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  queen  of  Hungary),  ac- 
cording to  which  tiOwer'Silesia  was  to  be 
surrendered  to  Prussia.  Soon  after  (Oc- 
tober 26),  Prague  was  conquered  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  the  elector 
(November  19)  was  crowned  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  likewise  crowned  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  Feb.  12, 
1742,  and  took  the  name  of  Charles  VIL 
But  his  U-oops  were  defeated  near  Schar- 
ding  (Jan.  23,  1742),  and  the  electorate 
occupied  by  jjPicveuhiiler,  who  gave  up 
the  land  to  be  {Plundered  by  his  army,  and 
entered  Munich  upon  the  same  day  upon 
which  Charles  was  crowned  emperor. 
Frederic  II,  alarmed  for  Silesia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  tlie  Auslrians, 
put  an  end  to  the  truce,  pressed  forward 
to  Iglau,  invaded  Austria,  and  his  hussars 
snrer.l  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Viemia. 
lie  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Maria  Tlie- 
resa  rejected  his  renewed  proposals  for 
peace;  but  the  victory  of  Frederic  at 
Chotusitz  (May  17)  hastened  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preliniinnries  of  peace,  at 
Breslau  (June  11,  1742).  The  queen 
ceded  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  and  tlie 
county  01  Glatz,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
principalities  of  Tescheu,  Jagcradorf  and 
Troppau,  and  the  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Oppa.  The  definitive  peace 
was  signed  the  28th  July,  under  die  guar- 
antee of  England.  From  this  time,  tlie 
arms  of  Austria  were  victorious  ;  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  drove  back  the  French 
to  Braunau,  and  blockaded  Prague.  The 
general  opinion  tliat  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope depended  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  excited  England  to 
arm  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  Holland  paid 
her  subsidies.  In  Italy,  the  king  of  Sai-- 
dinia,  injured  by  Spain,  became  recon- 


ciled to  Maria  Theresa  (who  ceded  to  him 
a  part  of  Milan),  and  supported  the  Aus- 
trian arms  against  Spain  and  France.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  latter  country, 
and  the  age  of  the  prime  minister,  cardi- 
nal Fleury,  induced  this  statesman  to 
think  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa  rejected 
the  proposed  conditions.  Maillebois,  the 
French  commander,  received,  therefore, 
orders  to  press  forward  from  Westphalia 
to  Prague.  But  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine went  to  meet  him  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  Maillebois  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  relieving  Prague. 
Belle-Isle,  however,  escaped  by  artmce 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  out  of 
the  famished  city,  and  marched  to  Eger. 
The  whole  of  Bohemia  was  now,  as  fiur  as 
Eger,  in  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  (May  12)  crowned  queen  of 
Bohemia.  After  the  death  of  Fleury 
(Jan.  9,  174^),  the  cause  of  Austria  tri- 
umphed throughout  Europe.  England 
granted  new  subsidies,  and  Sardinia  re- 
ceived £200,000  in  order  to  support  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  States-Grenend 
supplied  6000  auxiliary  troops.  The 
French  were  now  driven  out  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  Bavarians,  beaten  in  their  own 
territories  a  short  time  before,  conquered 
bv  him.  The  emperor,  Charles  VII,  con- 
cluded, therefore,  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, a  treaty  of  neutrality,  accordinff  to 
die  terms  of  which  he  delivered  to  her, 
until  a  general  peace,  his  hereditary  states, 
and  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to 
tlie  Austrian  territories.  The  victory  of 
the  so  called  pragmaiic  army,  coh&isting 
of  English,  Hanoverians,  Austrians  and 
Hessians,  over  tlie  French,  at  Dettingen 
on  the  Maine  (June  27,  1743),  where 
George  II  of  England  fought  in  person, 
confirmed  the  queen  and  her  allies  still 
more  in  the  determination  to  humble 
France.  But  tiirough  a  want  of  unanim- 
ity, the  plan,  tJiat  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine should  enter  France,  was  frustrated. 
The  emperor  Charles  VII,  stripped  of  his 
states,  had  settled,  witli  George  II,  the  pre- 
hminaries  of  peace,  according  to  which 
he  broke  off  his  connexion  with  France, 
and  agreed  to  other  stipulations  favorable 
for  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  return  for 
these,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  emperor, 
and,  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  and  for 
the  recovery  of  his  states,  was  to  receive 
su bsidies.  George  promised  to  obtain  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  consent,  but  she  insisted  on 
the  deposition  of  Charles,  and  wislied  to 
retain  Bavaria.  As  little  was  she  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  kmg  of  Sardinia  the 
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provinces  promised  him  in  the  Milanese. 
Sardinia  assumed,  therefore,  a  threatening 
posidon.  This  and  ttie  representauons  of 
England  compelled  the  queen,  at  length, 
to  compliance.  She  gave  up  to  Sardinia 
the  province  of  Vigevano,  together  with 
mme  other  districts,  relinquished  hef 
claims  on  the  margraviate  of  Finale,  and 
gave  to  king  Charles  Emanuel  III  the 
chief  command  of  30,000  Austrian  troojis 
in  Italy.  But  in  spite  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  previous  victory  of  the  Austrians  near 
Campo  Santo,  over  the  Spaniards  (Ftti.  8, 
1743),  the  Spanish  and  French,  under  the 
lulant  don  Philip  subjected  all  Savoy. 
As  now  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  could 
not  effect  his  entrance  into  Fi-auce,  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  mamed  the 
arch-duchess  Maria  Anna,  the  sister  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  received,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  service,  the  general  govora- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands.  Until  1744, 
England  and  Fmnce  had  fought  against 
each  other  as  auxiliaries  to  the  chief  con- 
tending parties.  Now  followed  a  formal 
declamtion  of  war  on  the  side  of  France, 
as  well  against  England  (March  15)  as 
against  Austria  (April  11).  The  French 
conquered  the  most  important  fortresses 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  marshal  Saxe 
threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  countiy, 
when  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  fell  upon 
Alsace.  Already  the  Austrian  light  cavuhy 
had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Luneville, 
and  king  Stanislaus  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  place.  The  king  of  France, 
nevertheless,  prepared  a  great  force  to 
meet  the  prince,  and  Charleys  was  recalled 
in  onier  to  oi)pose  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  again  tak(m  up  arms.  The 
proud  and  passionate  Muna  Theresa  had 
refused  to  ar knowledge  die  emperor  at 
the  diet  of  Frankfort.  3Iorcover,  she  let 
her  purpose  be  too  plainly  seen  of  holding 
Bavaria,  of  makinir  conqncsts  in  France 
and  Italy,  of  ajrain  takli!«(  Silesia,  and,  in 
connexion  with  Saxony  and  Enirland,  of 
dividing  the  Prussian  srat(\s.  Frederic, 
therefore,  in  order  to  aniicipalc  her,  and 
for  the  defence  of  tiie  enipJTor,  formed 
(May  22,  1744)  with  the  nnperor,  widi 
France,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  a  union  at  Frauklbrt.  Accordingly, 
in  August,  he  niarle  an  irruption  into 
Jioheniia,  with  60,000  men,  contjuered 
Prague  and  the  whole  province  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  Moldau.  The  Bavarian 
and  Hessian  troops,  at  the  same  time, 
pressed  forward  into  Bavaria,  and  placed 
the  emperor  again  in  possession  of  his 
capital.    The  ter2X)r  of  them  spread  even 


to  Vienna,  but  Maria  Theresa  remained 
unshaken.  She  animated  her  Hungari- 
ans at  the  diet  of  Breslau,  and  these, 
assisted  by  Saxony  and  the  Austrians, 
hurried  to  the  deliverance  of  Bohemia. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  also  hastened  out  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Prussians  were  again 
compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  conquered  Freiburg, 
the  Austrian  bulwark  on  the  west,  and 
pn^ssed  forward  into  the  Netherlands.  Even 
in  Italy,  the  Austrian  conmiander,  prince 
Lobkowitz,  after  he  had  driven  back  the 
Spaniards,  and  almost  made  ])risoner  don 
Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  near  Belletre, 
was  compelled  to  reti'cat  to  Lombardy,  on 
account  of  a  want  of  troops.  But  the 
death  of  diaries  VII  (Jan.  20,  1745) 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  ambition  or 
Maria  Theresa.  France  endeavored 
anew  to  wrest  from  the  house  of  Austria 
the  imperial  throne.  But  the  cause  of 
Austria  prevailed,  in  spite  of  French  arti- 
fice, at  tlie  Russian  court.  England  also 
assisted  thf  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  again 
with  troops  and  money.  The  object  of 
the  union  of  Frankfort  having  failed, 
Frederic  II  sought  the  intervention  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  be  reconciled 
with  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  Mzuia 
Theresa  concluded  a  treaty  (April  22, 
1745)  at  Fues;en,  with  the  new  elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  which  the  latter  recognised 
tiie  pragmatic  sanction,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  remove  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
from  his  states,  and  to  vote,  lor  the  acces- 
sion of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Thcresii,  to  the  ini]>erial  throne. 
The  queen  of  ihmgniT  hud,  bcj^ides,  con- 
cluded a  quadruple  aliiance  with  the  king 
of  Poland,  with  IJ(.iland  and  England 
(June  8,  1745),  at  Warsaw^  as  well  as  a 
tj-eary  at  Lcipvsic  (May  18),  in  which  secret 
ailieles  were  introduced  re^-prcting  the 
divi.<ion  of  tlie  ^^I^■^ian  states  !)etwecn 
Austria  and  ^axcMiy.  During  these  pro- 
ceedin^!<,  the  French  madt3  some  progress. 
Att(^r  the  victoiy  of  ni:u>!ial  Saxe  over 
the  allies,  near  For:tenoy  (3! ay  IJ,  1745), 
the  most  important  place  s  of  tlie  Austrian 
Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  Italy,  when;  (ienoa  united 
itself  with  Spain,  the  Fn  nch  and  Span- 
iards took  a  great  part  of  the  IMilanese 
ten-itori(*s,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  his  cajjital.  In 
Germany  also,  Frederic  delivered  himself 
from  a  criticiil  situation  by  his  victoiy 
over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons,  at  Ilohen- 
friedberg  (June  4,  1745).  Soon  afler,  the 
British  cabinet  conclu4ed,  at  Hanover,  a 
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«<)cret  treaty  with  Fredtric,  in  which  Sile- 
tia  was  guarantied  to  him,  in  conformity 
with  the  peace  of  Breslau.  But  the 
queen  of  Hungaiy  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  showed  no  inclination  to  nego- 
tiate. Meantime,  Charles  of  Lonraine  was 
defeated  near  Sorr,  by  Frederic  II,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  merely  the  consola- 
tion of  having  her  husband,  Fnmcis 
Stephen,  chosen  emperor  (September  13). 
October  4,  he  was  crowned  with  the 
title  of  Drancia  L  At  this  solemnity, 
Maria  Theresa  was  the  first  to  exclaim, 
from  a  balcony,  **  Long  live  the  emperor 
Francis  I ."  Notwithstanding  her  finances 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and  even  the 
silver  vessels  of  the  churches  had  been 
sent  to  the  mint,  the  imperial  queen  was 
unwilling  to  consent  to  i)eace.  The  Prus- 
sian prQ]K)sals  were  altogether  rejected^ 
reveuge  was  sought  for,  and  3Iaria  The- 
resa embraced  the  bold  plan  of  marching 
an  army,  composed  of  Saxons  and  Austri- 
ans,  agoiust  Berlin.  Besides,  she  expected 
|)owertiil  support  from  Russia ;  but  Fred- 
eric was  beforehand  with  her :  he  defeated 
the  Saxons,  near  Hennersdorf  ^November 
23),  upon  which  Chaiies  of  Lorraine  drew 
l)ack,  from  Lusatia  to  Bohemia,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxons,  near  Kesselsdorf 
(December  15),  made  the  Prussians  masters 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony.  The 
imperial  queen  did  not  yield  to  her  own 
misfortunes,  but,  moved  by  the  fate  of  her 
allies,  concluded,  under  the  British  media- 
tion (Dec.  25, 1745),  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
in  which  Frederic  received  Silesia,  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  recognised  as  queen 
of  Boliemia,  and  her  husband  as  emperor. 
This  i>eace  wns  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary tor  Austria,  as  England,  on  account 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot- 
luiitl,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
auxiliary  troojis  from  the  Netherlands,  by 
wliich  means  the  F:*cnch  had  gained  a 
BU[>eriority  there.  May  4,  174(5,  Louis 
XV  made  his  entry  into  Brussels,  and, 
widi  the  exception  of  Luxembourg,  all 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  in  the 
liands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  a  battle 
near  Rocou  (October  11  J,  increased  the 
misfortunes  of  Austria  in  this  quarter.  On 
the  other  lumd,  the  army  of  the  empress 
was  victorious  in  Italy,  under  the  prince 
of  Lichienstein,  at  San  Lorenzo,  over  the 
Spaniards  and  French ;  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  PhiHp  V,his  successor,  Fred- 
■eric  VI,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Italy, 
the  Austrians  obtained  a  complete  superi- 
ority, and,  particularly,  blockaded  Genoa. 
The  EngUsh  blockaded,  the  same  by  sea, 
and  the  city  surrendered,  almost  without 


any  ocmditioni^  tp  the  AnstriaiiB.  Batp 
exaqierated  by  extortions,  the  dtizens 
drove  the  imp^ial  general  Botta(who  lost 
8000  men,  his  wlu>Ie  artillery  and  beg- 
gage)  Geom  Genoa  and  its  territories  (De- 
cember 5—9).  Meantime  England,  as 
well  as  France  and  Spain,  wished  for 
peace.  But  the  imperial  queen  had  made 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Russia  (May  22, 
1746),  to  which  also  HoUand  and  England 
had  acceded.  The  French,  nevertheless, 
drove  the  Austrians  firom  Provence,  which 
the^  had  laid  waste,  and  fiieed  Genoa 
(1747)^  which  had  been  besieged  anew. 
In  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they  made 
still  greater  progress.  But  the  advance  of 
tlie  Russians  into  Germany,  and  the  victo- 
ry of  admiral  Hawke  over  a  French  squad- 
ron, by  which  the  naval  force  of  France 
was  destroyed,  hastened  the  peace.  April 
30,  1748,  the  prehminaries  were  signed 
by  France,  Great  Britain  and  Holland; 
then  followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  ^November  18),  to  which,  also,  Spain, 
Austria  and  Sardinia  acceded.  Maria 
Theresa  was  acknowledged  as  the  heiress 
of  her  father's  kingdom ;  the  Infant  don 
Philip  obtained  only  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piaceuza  and  Guastalla ;  several  provinces 
also  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Worms,  were  left  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  now  turned  all  her  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  her  finances  and  the 
improvement  of  the  army.  The  yearly 
income,  whicli,  in  the  time  of  Charies  Vi, 
had  amounted  only  to  30,000,000,  rose,  by 
prudent  management,  to  36,000,000  ffuif- 
ders,  alihough  Parma  and  Silesia,  which 
last  alone  produced  6,000,000,  were  lost 
The  army  consisted  of  108,000  men,  be- 
sides the  troops  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whole  military  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Daun,  was  placed 
upon  a  better  footing.  Maria  Theresa 
also  made  great  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  of  the  finance,,  and  of 
the  police.  Though  she  unwillingly  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  governed,  yet,  fix)m 
her  inexperience,  she  did  not  rely  upon 
herself,  and  sought  to  procure  exact  in- 
fonnation  by  consultations  with  her  minis- 
ters, her  husband  and  others.  The  diflTer- 
ence  of  opinion  of  two  of  her  counsellors, 
Wasnerand  Bartenstein,  fi^quently  led  her 
to  waver  between  opposite  measures  until 
she  at  length  confided  to  the  count  (after- 
wards prince)  Kaunitz,  the  chief  direction 
of  public  afifairs.  Several  causes  of  dis* 
union,  which  now  arose  between  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to 
think  of  a  reconciliation  with  France ;  and 
Maria  Theresa,  in  spite  of  her  pride  and 
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her  strong  principles,  consented,  upon 
the  advice  of  Kaunitz,  to  write  vei^' 
kindly  to  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour, 
who,  enraptured  by  this  condescension  of 
the  greatest  queen  of  Europe,  exerted  all 
her  influence  to  effect  the  connexion 
which  Maria  Theresa  desired.  Yet  her 
endeavors  were  foiled,  at  tliis  time,  by  the 
counter  representations  which  tlie  friends 
of  Frederic  II  and  the  enemies  of  Austria 
made  to  the  cabinet  of  VersailJes.  In 
1755  arose  dissensions  l)etween  En*]^land 
and  France,  respecting  their  possessions 
in  America,  and  Great  Britain  demanded 
aid  of  Austria.  Tliis  was  refused,  and 
thus  the  fou nidation  for  the  disunion  of 
tliese  powers,  hitherto  friendly,  was  laid. 
Frederic  II  made  use  of  this  opportunity, 
and  concluded  with  George  II  (Jan.  lt>, 
1756)  a  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually 
agreed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
troops  into  Germany.  The  marchioness 
of  Pompadour,  in  this,  year,  effected  a 
change  hi  the  French  ministry,  and  this 
made  it  possible  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles. Maria  Theresa  concluded  now 
(May  1)  the  union  with  France  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  which  occasioned  the  seven 
years'  war  (q.  v. ;  also  Frederic  IT).  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  war,  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  son,  the  archduke  Joseph,  * 
was  chosen  Roman  king,  March  27, 1704,  by 

which  ni(iA^^^  ^^  >xtT}Jt;r1cd  «|«MM*n  oouilrua 

ed  her  family  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger- 
man imperial  dignity.  Her  husband,  the 
emperor  Francis,  died  Aug.  28, 17()5,  and 
his  death  caused  her  deep  and  lasting  dis- 
tress. Joseph  II  was  now  emperor,  but, 
although  (le(;!nred  by  his  mother,  her  col- 
league in  his  hereditary  possessions,  he 
minf^led  as  httle  as  his  father  had  done  in 
the  iut**mal  government.  Only  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army  was  given  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  founded  and  improved  schools, 
universities  and  academies,  and  granted 
prizes  to  the  students.  She  rewarded, 
also,  those  who  made  any  important  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  turned  her 
attention  jKuticulnrly  to  agriculture,  which 
was  denominated,  upon  a  medal  that  she 
caused  to  be  struck,  the  support  of  all  the 
arts.  Still  greater  was  her  merit  in  the 
alx>Htion  of  many  abuses  of  the  church. 
She  forbade  the  f>resence  of  the  clergy  at 
the  making  of  wills,  deprived  the  church 
and  the  convents  of  their  right  of  sanctua- 
ries, and  suppressed  the  inquisition  at 
Milan.  She  abolished  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits, and  prohibited  the  admission  of  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  as  members  of  con- 
vents before  the  age  of  25  years.    She 


also  abolished  the  rack  in  all  her  states. 
Apparently  through  the  influence  of  Kau- 
nitz, she  concluded  at  Petersburg  (Aug,  5, 
1772),  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  agree- 
ment for  the  partition  of  Poland.  In  this 
partition,  she  received  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
miria  (27,000  square  miles,  with  2,500,000 
inhabitants).  To  induce  her  to  abstain 
from  farthe^  demands,  tlie  Porte  was 
comi)elled  to  give  up  Bukowina  to  her 
(Feb.  25,  1777).  Austria  was  now  in  a 
prosperous  situation.  It  had  ?60,000 
tix)ops,  and  an  income  exceeding  its  ex- 
penditures. The  politic  Clioisrul  there- 
fore sought,  by  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
phin with  the  daughter  of  Muria  Theresa 
(1770),  the  afterwanls  so  unfortunate  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  to  form  a  closer  union  be- 
tween France  and  Austria ;  and  the  court 
of  Vi'nna  acceded  to  the  proposal,  hoping, 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  to  the 
throne,  to  obtain  a  powei-ful  influence  over 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  Alwut  this 
time,  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
(Dec.  30,  1777)  produced  the  Bavarian 
war  of  succession.  (See  7'esch^n^  Peace  of.) 
Austria  n?ceived,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Innviertel ;  but  the  decline  of  her  influ- 
ence over  Germany  was  perceptible.  Af- 
ter this  peace,  the  court  of  Vienna  sought 
to  unite  England  as  well  as  Russia  more 
firmly  to  itself,  in  order  to  procure  for  the 
archduke  Maximilian  the  eh'Ctoral  dignity 
oi'OoUi^nip.  anrl  ilie  hi.MiOwic  of  ?.Iumrter, 
which  was  at  l«pl  efl^ott'd,  in  spite  of  the 
op[)osition  of  Frederic  II.  Thus  had  Ma- 
ria Theresa  obtained  for  her  three  younger 
sons  the  government  of  important  states : 
for  lieopoldjlhcgi-unil-duchy  of  Tuscany  ; 
for  Fcnlinnnd,  by  a  miirringe  with  the 
daughter  of  the  duko  of  ^!o(l(*na,the  suc- 
cession to  that  duchy ;  and  for  Maximilian, 
the  dignity  of  elector  and  bishop  of  Co- 
logne and  3Iunst('r.  Of  her  six  daughters, 
the  two  younger  were  unittd  to  kings, 
namely,  of  France  and  Naples ;  and  the 
honscr  of  Austrin,  which,  in  1740,  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now,  by  the 
internal  situation  of  its  states,  as  well  as 
by  its  foreign  family  and  other  connex- 
ions, at  the  very  summit  of  power.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  died  Nov.  29, 1780,  at  the  age 
of  (j3,  Afi  a  ruler,  she  was  irnceasingly 
active.  She  loved  her  children  with  the 
dee[M^st  tenderness.  To  her  servants  she 
was  very  kind.  The  welfare  of  her  sub- 
jects was  her  highest  aim.  But  she  lent 
an  ear  too  easily  to  spies  and  informers, 
and  endeavored  to  introduce  them  into 
the  privacy  of  families.  Her  great  piety 
bo'dered  upon  enthusiasm,  and  made  her 
intolerant ;  hence  the  pernicious  restraint 
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of  the  press,  &c.  She  wrote  two  or  three 
books  of  devotion,  of  which  one  was  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  (1774).  She  sometimes 
gave  way  to  her  paasions,  yet  knew  how 
to  control  herself  quickly.  When  young, 
she  was  one  of  the  handsomest  women 
of  her  time.  In  advanced  a^e,  she  became 
very  corpulent  The  small-pox,  in  1767, 
and,  soon  after,  a  fall  from  a  carriage, 
which  nearly  deprived  her  of  sight,  de- 
stroyed her  beayty.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  appeared  to  be  sunk  in 
deep  tuelancholy,  and  neglected  her  ap- 
pearance entirely.  She  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  an  instance  of  conjugal  love. 
Of  16  children,  which  she  bore  the  empe- 
ror, 10  survived  her.  The  4  sons  and  the 
2  younger  daughters,  we  have  noticed 
above.  Of  the  4  elder  ones,  tlie  first  was 
abbess  of  Prague  and  Klagenfurt;  the  sec- 
ond, Marie  Christine  (the  favorite  of  her 
mother),  was  married  to  duke  Albert  of 
Saxe-Teschen,  a  son  of  Augustus  III, 
king  of  Poland ;  the  third  was  abbess  of 
luspruck,  and  the  fouith,  wife  of  die  duke 
of  Parma. 

MARniNA,  Juan,  or  John,  one  of  the  first 
Spanish  historians,  was  bom  at  Talavera, 
1536,  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession^  and  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits.  At  the  university  of  AJcala,  he 
acquired  that  pure  taste  and  that  elo- 
quence which  are  found  in  his  writings. 
He  then  journeyed,  |nd  taught  th«»ol«gy, 
for  13  years,  with  distinction,  in  Rome, 
Sicily  and  Paris.  The  climate  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  however,  and  still  more  his  inde- 
fatigable industry,  undermined  his  health, 
so  that  he  returned,  in  1574,  into  the  Jes- 
uits' college  at  Toledo.  He  now  wrote  his 
Htstoria  de  Rebus  HispanuB  (first  ed.,  To- 
ledo, 1592),  in  elegant  Latin,  that  the 
great  deeds  of  his  countiymen  might  be- 
come known  to  all  nations.  His  tone  is 
impartial,  diough  he  ardently  loves  Spain, 
and  admires  Spanish  virtue.  Though  a 
Jesuit,  he  complains  of  pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  says  that  he  caused  Caesar  to  leave  the 
clerical  order  contra  faSf  contra  auspicia, 
contra  omnia  (Bquitati/  jura.  Though  a 
S{)uuiard,  he  is  not  blindly  prejudiced  for 
his  king.  He  describes,  with  sorrow,  tlie 
conquest  of  Naples ;  and  his  censure  of 
Ferdinand  is  moderated  only  by  consider- 
ing his  good  qualities  as  personal,  hfs  bad 
ones  as  common  to  all  princes.  Ilis  style 
is  elegant,  and  often  beautiful  and  concise. 
Ilis  freedom  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
inquisition.  He  has  not,  however,  much 
claim  to  originality.  Ranke^  in  his  Zxir 
Sritik  neuerer  Geschkhtschreibfr  (Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  1824),  says  that,  having  made 


excerpts  of  Mariana  and  Zunta  throat- 
out,  he  hardly  found  a  single  instance  in 
which  Mariana  followed  sources  peculiar 
to  him.  Eveiy  thinff  important  appears 
to  have  been  taken  mm  Zurita,  because 
they  agree  entirely;  and  Zurita's  work  pre- 
ceded Mariana's  considerably,  having  been 
dedicated  to  the  deputies  of  Arragon,  in 
1579,  while  the  five  last  books  of  Maria*- 
na's  History  appeared  in  1605.  Ranke 
concludes,  therefore,  that  Mariana  cannot 
maintain  a  place  among  the  sources  of 
modern  history,  but  admits  that  his  nature 
and  spirit  wiU  always  render  him  worth 
reading.  The  great  success  of  Mariana's 
work,  and  the  fear  of  seeing  it  badly 
translated,  induced  the  author  to  translate  it 
uito  the  CastiUan  idiom  himself  with  those 
improvements  *which  the  progress  of  years 
had  suggested  to  him.  Four  editions  of 
the  translation  appeared  during  his  life- 
time, each  with  corrections  and  additions. 
Excellent  editions  of  the  Spanish  work 
appeared  at  Valencia  ( 1785  to  1796, 9  vols., 
folio)  and  at  Madrid  (1819,  8  vol&).  An 
English  translation  was  made  by  captain 
Stephens,  the  continuator  of  Dugdale'sM>- 
nasticon  (London,  1699,  folioj.  Mariana's 
other  writings  ai*e,  1.  his  famous  essay 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Jbistiitdione,  which  ex- 
posed the  ai^thor  to  much  inconvenience, 
and,  11  years  after  its  publication,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  parlia- 
ivMMit  of  Porio  OS  a  revoiuUon»»y  vrnrk.  bc- 
cause  it  maintains  that  it  is  permitted  to 
make  way  with  a  tyrant.  The  original 
edition  of  this  work  has  become  very  rare. 
2.  De  Ponderibus  ei  Mensuris,  3.  Seven 
essays,  which  appeared  together  in  a  folio 
volume,  1609,  at  Cologne.  Mariana  ded- 
icated his  last  years  to  his  scholia  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  completion 
of  which  his  infirmities  prevented.  Yet 
he  caused  them  to  be  printed,  in  1619,  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  1623,  at  Toledo,  87 
years  old. 

Mariana,  or  Marianne  Isles.  (See 
Zfodrones,) 

Marie  Antoinette.    (See  JhdoineUe,] 

Marieoalante  ;  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  France ;  lat  16P  N. ; 
Ion.  65°  50^  W. ;  5  leagues  from  Guada- 
loupe.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar,cof- 
fee,  and  cotton.  Population,  11,778  -,  1555 
whites,  and  9529  slaves.  It  is  a  depend- 
ent of  Guadaloupe.  Columbus  discovered 
it  in  1493,  and  called  it  from  his  vessel 
The  French  occupied  it  in  1697,  and  have 
lost  it  several  times.  In  1825,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  hurricane  which  deso- 
lated Guadaloupe. 

Marienbao  (Gemuin  for  Mixnfs  la&) ; 
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a  wateriiig-place  in  the  circle  of  Pilsen,  in 
Bohemia,  about  30  miles  distant  from 
Carlsbad,  in  a  woody  country,  ranking 
with  the  famous  watering-places  of  Tep- 
fitz,  Carlsbad  and  Franzensbrunn.  The 
mineral  wells,  at  present  so  important  in  a 
medicinal  respect,  were  little  known  be- 
fore 1781.  (See  Heidler,  Marienbad,  nach 
eipten  bisheneen  Beohachiungen  und  »^- 
stdUen  wrzUim  dargestelU  (2  vols^  Vienna, 
182S2). 

Marienburg;  a  town  on  the  Nogat, 
with  5000  inhabitants,  in  the  Prussian' 
government  of  Dantzic,  province  of  West- 
em  PruHsia.  This  town  is  famous  for  tlie 
ruins  of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
German  architecture — tlio  casilo  of  the 
Teutonic  knijrhts.  The  first  ensile  was 
finished  in  127(),  biit  it  was  completely  re- 
built fix)m  1306  to  1309.  The  style  was 
truly  elevated,  accompanied  with  a  rare 
lightness  and  elegance  of  proportions. 
The  ruins  have  lately  been  secured  from 
fhrtber  decay.  Much  has  been  written  on 
them:  Jacob's  Das  Schloss  Maricnhurg 
(1819);  professor  Biisch lug's  Das  Schloss 
der  DeiUschen  Ritter  in  Marienburg  (Ber- 
lin, 1823,  4to.,  with  seven  engravinrp); 
and  professor  Voigt's  Geschichte  Marten- 
hsrg^s^  mit  Ansichien  des  Ordtnshauses 
(Konigsberg,  1824). 

Marietta;  a  |K)st-town,  and  seat  of 
justice  for  Washington  county,  Ohio.  It 
is  l)eautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of 
I^Iuskingum  river.  This  was  the  earliest 
town,  of  much  importance,  settled  in  this 
state.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  47  others,  arrived 
here  as  residents  April  7, 1788.  The  site 
is,  in  part,  frequeutly  overflowed.  Dis- 
tance from  Washington,  315  miles,  166 
east  of  Cincinuati,  100  south-easterly  from 
CJolumbus ;  population  of  the  whole  town- 
ship, in  1830, 1914 ;  of  the  village  of  Ma- 
rietta, 1207. 

Mariette,  Pierre  Jean,  bom  at  Paris, 
1694,  died  in  1774,  was  instructed  by  his 
fiither  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  by  his  • 
travels  in  Grermany  and  Italy,  rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  fine  arts.  In 
1750,  he  purchased  the  post  of  royal  sec- 
retary and  controleur  of  the  chancery,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  collection 
of  engravings.  His  works  are  TraiU  du 
Cabmd  du  Roi  (1750);  LeUres  a  M.  de 
Census ;  LeUres  swr  la  Fontaine  de  la  Rue 
de  GreiieUe;  ArchUedvre  Francaise;  De- 
scriptions of  D'Aguilles'sand  Cfrozat's  col- 
lections, &c.  His  taste  and  learning  pro- 
cured him  the  friendship  of  Caylus,  Bar- 
thelemy  and  Laborde,  by  whom  he  was 


intrusted  with  the  supervinon  of  the  Rt- 
cueil  des  Peintures  antiaues,  from  drawings 
by  Pietro  Santo  Bartofi. 

Marigitano,  or  Meleonano  ;  a  town  in 
Italy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  south-east 
of  Milan ;  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
of  Francis  I  over  the  Swiss  and  the  duke 
of  Milan.    (See  Francis  /.) 

Marine.    (See  Mwy.) 
'    Marine  Law.    (See  Commercial  Law.) 

Marini,  or  Marino,  Giainbattista,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  Italian  poets 
— the  Marinisti.  (See  Raly,  division  Italian 
Poetry.)  He  was  born,  1569,  at  Naples. 
Against  the  wish  of  his  father,  who  intend- 
ed him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  follow- 
ed his  inclination  for  poetry.  The  duke 
of  Bovino  took  him  into  his  palace,  and 
the  prince  of  Conca,  high  admiral  of  the 
kingdom,  into  his  service.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Torquato  Tasso, 
and,  in  intercourse  with  him,  his  powers 
were  developed.  At  a  later  period,  he 
found  a  patron  in  the  cardinal  Pietro  Al- 
dobrandini  at  Rome,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  poem,  on  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  entitled  R  RitraUo,  procur- 
ed him  a  kind  reception,  an  order,  the  title 
of  the  duke's  secretary,  &c.  The  envy  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  satirical  humor,  in- 
volved him  in  various  disputes.  Margaret, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV,  had  invit- 
ed him  to  Palis.  After  her  death,  Maria 
do'  Medici  became  his  patroness  there. 
He  showed  his  gratitude  in  a  poem — 11 
Tempio — for  which  new  rewards  were  be- 
stowed upon  him.    Towards  the  end  of 

1622,  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Accademia  degli  Umorisii 
at  Rome,  and,  after  some  time,  proceeded 
to  his  native  place.  Here  he  chose  the 
incomparably  beautiful  Posilippo  for  his 
residence,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fortune 
he  had  acquired ;  but  death  removed  him 
in  1625.  Alarini's  most  famous  work,  the 
epic  Adont,  was  first  published  in  Paris, 

1623,  and  has  been  equally  praised  and 
blamed,  both  for  its  plan  and  execution. 
The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  has 
placed  it  among  the  prohibited  books. 
The  otlier  works  of  Marini  are  a  narrative 
poem  La  Strage  degli  Innocent^  and  a 
great  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems 
(published  at  various  times,  under  the 
titles  of  La  Lira,  and  La  Zampogna) ;  also 
Lettere  grave,  argute,  faeete,  and  other 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Some 
of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  Italian  language.  He  who  has 
read  Marini — and  there  are  many  who 
condemn  him  without  having  done  this 
— will  readily  admit  that  nature  endowed 
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him  with  the  gifls  of  a  poet,  but  ambitioD 
made  him  foil.  lie  was  jealous  of  the 
laurels  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  strove 
after  a  new  distinction,  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  to  enhance  tJie  l)eauty  of  the 
beautiful,  and  to  give  new  zest  to  voluptu- 
ous description  ;  hence  the  undue  freedom 
of  his  coloring ;  hence  his  far-fetched 
metaphors  and  forced  conceits;*  yetj  in 
spite  of  these,  talent,  wit,  and  the  power 
of  imparting  new  charms  to  common 
things,  cannot  be  denied  him ;  but  die 
faults  of  the  master  became  insupportable 
in  his  followers,  who  could  unitate  indeed 
his  conceits,  but  could  not  redeem  them 
by  flashes  of  genius. 

Marino,  San,  an  Italian  republip,  in  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Urbino,  is  the  smallest 
state  in  Europe.  In  tiie  fifth  ccntur}',  a 
stone-mason,  named  Marino,  cstablislied 
himself  in  a  hermitage,  on  the  liill  now 
occupied  by  tlie  town.  His  followers 
were  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent community,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  hermit.  Besides  the 
mountain  on  which  the  town  stands,  the 
republic  possesses  two  adjoining  hills,  the 
whole  territory  covering  an  extent  of  about 
30  square  miles,  and  comprising,  in  die 
capital  and  four  villages,  7000  inhabitants. 
The  tcmtoiy  is  industriously  and  skilfully 
cultivated,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil,  wine 
and  corn.  The  capital  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  accessible  only  by 
one  narrow  road,  and  suiTounded  with 
walls.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  senate  of  300  elders,  and  an  executive 
council  of  20  patricians,  20  burghers,  and 
20  peasants.  Two  gonjalonien^  elected 
quarterly,  are  at  the  head  of  the  executive. 
The  laws  are  collected  in  a  code,  called 
Statuta  lUtiairissinKB  Meip.  S.  Marini.-— 
See  Valli,  Ori^ne  e  Governo  di  San  Marino 
(1655) ;  Delfico,  Memorie  di  S.  Marino 
(1804) ;  Simond's  Travels  in  Italy. 

Marion,  Francis,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican officer  m  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  near  Georgetown,  South  CaroUna,  in 
the  year  1733.  He  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  the  year  1759,  when 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  with 
credit  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  As 
soon  as  die  war  between  tlie  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies  broke  out,  he  was 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  lake  the  follow- 
ing: 

Iraumxi  ai  raggi  delta  ctd  beltade 
Lo  stupor  di  stupor  stupido  cade. 

Or  this: 

Con  tal  lusinghe  U  htsinghitro  anumte 
La  iusinglii'ra  Dta  lusinea  e  prega. 


called  to  the  command  of  a  company  in 
his  nauve  state.  In  1776,  he  cooperated 
bravely  in  the  defence  of  fort  Moultrie, 
and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  commandant  of  a  regiment,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  during  tlie  siege 
of  Charleston.  He  became,  subsequently, 
as  brigadier-general  in  the  milida  of  South 
Carolina,  an  indefatigable  and  most  useful 
partisan.  The  couutry  from  Camden  to 
the  sea-coast,  between  die  Pedee  and 
Sanlee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions. Many  very  striking  and  character- 
isric  anecdotes  of  his  prowess  and  habits 
are  related  in  the  life  of  him,  written  by 
colonel  Hovy,  and  in  Garden's  Anecdotes 
of  die  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  stated 
that,  in  addiuon  to  his  distinction  in  par- 
tisan warfare,  genend  Marion  acquired 
much  reputation  by  the  assistance  which 
he  bestowed  in  conducting  the  sieges  of 
the  captured  posts  hold  by  the  enemy. 
At  Georgetown,  fort  WaLson,  foilMosie, 
Granby,  Parker's  f  rrry,  and  at  Eutaw,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself.  Major  Gar- 
den r.^presents  him  as  next,  if  not  altogeth- 
er equal,  to  Henry  Lee,  in  vigilance,  ac- 
tivity and  enteq)rise.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1795,  leaving  an  excellent  |>ersomd  as 
well  as  a  high  military  character. 
Marionettes.  (See  Puppet-Shotcs,) 
Maritime  Law.  (See  Commercial 
Law.) 

M/.RIUS,  Caius ;  a  Roman  of  Aipinum, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  born  of  ob- 
scure pan^nts,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
labors  of  the  field.  With  sirengdi  of  body 
he  united  much  underatandiug,  lirinnciss 
of  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  His 
character  was  rough,  ambitious  and  u?;- 
yielding.  Marius  devoted  himself  to  a 
military  career,  and  gave  the  first  proots 
of  his  courage  at  Numantia,  under  Scij)- 
io  Africanus.  His  merits  successively 
raised  him  dirough  the  different  ranks, 
and  Scipio  foresaw  in  him  a  great  general. 
During  the  consulship  of  C«;cilius  Metel- 
lus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  he  was  made 
tribune  by  die  influence  of  the  former. 
In  order  to  check  die  abuses  at  the  Comi- 
tia,  he  proposed  tlie  law  making  the  en- 
trance to  the  place  of  voting  narrower,  so 
as  to  protect  the  citizens  fi*om  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  candidates  and  their  friends 
(lex  Maria).  The  patricians,  indignant  at 
a  law  so  injurious  to  their  influence,  de- 
manded of  Marius  an  explanation  of  his 
motives.  The  two  cousids  declared  against 
him  ;  but  Marius  threalcfted  them  with  the 
weight  of  his  tribunitial  authority,  and, 
without  regard  to  his*  obligations  to  Metel- 
lus,  ordered  the  lictor  to  conduct  the  con- 
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8u]  to  prison.  His  firmness  triumphed, 
aud  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people. 
He  afterwards  modified  tlie  law  proposed 
by  Gracchus  for  llie  division  of  com 
among  the  poor  citizcais,  so  as  to  spare 
the  public  treusur}'.  lie  tlien  stood  can- 
didate for  the  edilosliip,  but  without 
pijccess.  lie  was,  however,  appointed  pre- 
tor.  Having  Ikjcii  clmrged  with  procur- 
ing his  election  by  bribery,  he  was  acquit- 
ted, and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  oihce 
to  general  satisfaction,  supplying  the  deii- 
riencics  of  his  education  by  the  natural 
wrength  of  his  nnderstanding.  The  office 
of  pro-pn  tor  of  Spain,  which  was  c«nfer- 
HMi  on  him  tlie  following  year,  he  dis- 
rliarged  with  gi-eat  reputation.  Ho  de- 
livei-ed  the  country  from  roblnirs,  and  en- 
u.-avored  to  civilize  the  yet  savage  natives. 
On  his  return,  he  again  devoted  himself 
to  political  alliiii^;  and,  b^  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  illustrious  Julian 
family.  A  w  ider  career  was  now  oj)en  to 
him.  He  accompanied  the  consul  Q. 
('u.'cilii!s  Metellus,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  the 
Jugurthine  war.  His  courage  aud  his 
patience;  in  hardships,  in  which  he  placed 
himself  on  a  level  widi  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, giiined  for  him  the  esteem  of  Metel- 
lus and  tJie  love  of  the  army.  But  Marius 
v»as  so  ungrateful  as  to  viliiy  tlie  man  who 
had  raised  him  from  olwcurity,  in  order  to 
rise  by  his  fall.  Their  hatred  increased 
didly.  At  length  Marius  asked  permission 
of  Metellus  to  return  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
seek  for  the  consulship.  Metellus,  not 
without  ridicule,  refused  his  request ;  but 
Marius  coiuinued  his  importunity,  till  he 
obtained  his  object,  a  few  days  before  the 
election  of  the  consids.  In  six  days  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  and,  by  calumnies 
against  Metellus,  and  the  most  extravjigant 
promises,  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  so  co?npletely,  that  he  was  chost»n 
imanlmously ;  and,  although  Metellus  had 
been  appointed  proconsul  of  Numidia  for 
the  third  time,  he  obtained  the  conmiand 
in  that  province  (B.  C.  108].  L.  Cassius 
LoDgiuus  was  his  colleague  in  die  consul- 
ship. As  Marius  perceived  that  his  ple- 
beian origin  would  never  permit  him  to 
gain  tlie  support  of  the  patricians,  and  tliat 
he  could  expect  notliing  but  fix)ni  a  power- 
ful party  among  the  common  people,  he 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  nobles. 
In  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which 
he  attacked  the  nobility  in  his  public 
speeches,  was  the  favor  of  the  populace. 
As  the  rich  refused  to  enrol  themselves  in 
his  legions,  in  order  to  complete  the  num- 
ber, he  hml  recourse  to  the  lowest  class  of 


citizens,  who  bad  previously  been  em- 
plovi'd  oidy  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  and  taught  the  Roman  people 
to  I'lirich  ihenisi  hes  by  theservite.  With 
the  sjK'cd  of  li^ihthiug,  lie  a]>{)cared  in 
L'ticu,  and  Ix  iran  the  (*;ini|)iii^u.  In  the 
UK  an  tiiiic,  Jiigurtlir.  had  foiuui  an  ally  in 
Bocchus,  kin^^  of  Mauriuuiiu.  Two  armies 
oj)p(\'it'd  the  Romans.  Marius  avoided  a 
g<<iural  ♦M^'^j'j^^cmtnt  till  he  was  forced 
to  yiild  to  the  iuipatience  of  his  men. 
He  then  directed  his  march  through  die 
dist  riS  of  Numi<lia  to  Capsu,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  whi(  h  he  stormed  and  de- 
stroyed. Tcnifij  (I  by  this  cnw.l  example, 
v.wiy  place  w hich  he  appror.chcd  surren- 
dt  nil.  Whii*^  Tfiarius  was  proHcuting  the 
war,  L.  C"orn(  iius  ^*\Ila,  tlie  qu(stor,  ar- 
rivi'd  widi  a  n  inforccmcnt  of  cavalr\',and, 
by  ids  cciUru^H',  his  pej-si*vi  ranee  against 
ohsiacli  s,  au(l  his  austere*  manner  of  living, 
gaincil  iii«»  tii»  nd^hiIl  »)f  his  ccnintander. 
AlWr  ihc  capruro  of  MuIucIkj,  Marius  led 
his  tnups  hi.ck  to  the  sca-c(«asi,  in  order 
to  piacc;  them  in  winter  quarters.  On  this 
niurch,  Bocc.hus  and  Jugunha  attacked 
him,  and  Mirronnded  him  in  his  ijitrench- 
Jiienis.  'i'jje  Romans  seemed  to  lie  lost ; 
but,  (hu'iii;:  the  jii-rijf,  Marius  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  eAhausttu  \>  it h  dancing  and  rev- 
elry, and  almost «  niiri  ly  destroyed  them. 
Atier  this  defeat,  Boeehus  made  his  peace 
with  the  Romtnw,  and  was  persuaded  by 
Hylla  to  hetir.y  JuLnu'tha  to  tlu.'m.  Marius 
divided  a  pirt  (»t  J ij;/uilha's  territory  be- 
tween J>(icehuri  aiai  Hiompsal  H,or  Man- 
drostal,an(l  made  iIjij  remaindiT  a  Roman 
]irovinc(\  Ikforo  ins  return  to  the.  capital, 
he  nccived  the  nnexjucted  information 
that  he  was  ehoMii  consul  the  second 
time,  'i'he  pe(»ple,  terrilied  by  the  ap- 
proach of  d»e  C'inihri  and  Teutones,  had 
chosen  him  conliar)'  to  the  laws.  Marius 
n'ceiveti  in  Rome  ilie  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  then  marche<l  over  die  Alj's  to  Gaul, 
while  C,  Fulvius  Fimbria,  his  colleague, 
went  to  Upper  Italy.  The  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones, iiistead  of  j)as8ing  into  Italy,  had 
jnva<led  hfpain,  and  thus  given  Marius  an 
oppoitimity  to  discipline  his  army.  As 
the  terror  of  the  ('imbri  was  unabated,  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  time 
in  succession.  The  barbarians  at  length 
ix'tunied  from  Spain,  and  Uireatened  to 
invade  Italy  from  two  sides.  Marius  st&- 
tion(>d  his  army  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Iser,  while  his  colleague 
Lutatius  Catulus  was  to  tiike  his  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  Norican  Alps.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  ships  to  enter  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  he  constructed  a  canals  the 
Fossa  Mariana,  uniting  the  waters  of  tb« 
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Rhone  with  the  Mediterraneaii,  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions  firom  the  sea. 
This  work  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
the  Teutones,  with  the  Ambrones,  pitched 
their  camps  opposite  to  the  Romans.  Me- 
nus hesitated  to  meet  in  the  open  field  so 
superior  a  force ;  and,  by  cutting  off  their 
means  of  subsistence,  he  hoped,  if  not  to 
destroy,  at  least  to  weaken,  them.  But 
the  barbarians  determined  to  continue 
iheir  course,  without  regard  to  the  Roman 
army.  Marius  pursued  and  overtook  them 
at  AqufB  SextisB.  He  first  attacked  the 
Ambrones,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  Teu- 
tones,  and  destroyed  both  armies (B.  C.  103). 
On  the  report  oi*  this  victory,  messengers 
were  sent  from  Rome,  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  apix>inted,  for  the  fiflh  time,  to  the 
consulship,  and  that  the  honor  of  a  second 
triumph  was  decreed  him.  The  latter, 
however,  he  would  not  accept  until  he 
had  made  himself  worthy  of  it  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Cimbri.  These  barbarians  had 
entered  Italy  on  the  east:  Marius  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  Lutatius,  and 
marched  against  tliem.  They  then  sent 
an  embassy,  requesting  a  mnt  of  territory 
in  which  they  might  reside.  But  Marius 
scornfully  announced  to  them  the  total 
destruction  of  their  allies.  £xasperated 
by  this  news,  the  Cimbri  advanced  to 
meet  him.  Bojorix,  their  king,  caUed  up- 
on Marius,  to  fix  upon  a  time  and  place 
for  a  decisive  engagement  He  selected  a 
plain  called  Campi  Raudiij  not  far  from 
Vercelli,  which  would  not  allow  the  Cim- 
brian  army  (300,000  foot  and  15,000  horse) 
to  avail  themselves  fully  of  their  superior- 
irv^  of  numbers.  The  Roman  army  was 
58,000  strong.  Marius  reserved  to  him- 
self the  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was 
decided  by  Lutatius  and  Sylla.  The  de- 
feat of  the  barbarians  was  complete: 
150,000  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and  the 
remainder  preferred  a  voluntary  death  to 
slavery  (B.  C.  101).  Marius  and  Lutatius 
entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  victo- 
rious ^neral  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
sixth  Ume,  although  the  noble  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus  was  his  rival.  He  now  entered  into 
a  combination  with  the  tribunes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year :  Apuleius  Satuminus  and  the 
pretor  Servilius  Glaucia,  and,  in  connex- 
ion Yfith  them,  employed  eveiy  means  to 
gain  the  people,  and  deprive  the  patricians 
of  their  privileges.  This  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  law,  that,  every  order  of  the 
people  should  be  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
within  five  days  after  its  promulgation. 
The  senators  were  compeAed  to  swear 
obedience  to  this  law ;  ana  Metellus,  refus* 
ing  to  do  it,  was  punished  with  exile.    In 


the  mean  tinoe,  Marias  had  become  en 
object  of  suspicion  to  botli  parties,  by  hi* 
ambiguous  conduct,  and,  on  the  next  con^ 
sular  election,  he  was  not  lechosen.  Sat« 
uminus  and  Glaucia  were  the  victims  of 
popular  fuiT.  Chagrined  at  the  recall  of 
his  enemy  MeteHus,  Marius  went  to  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  performing  a  vow  to 
Cybele,  but,  in  reality,  to  gain  new  impor- 
tance by  kindling  a  new  war.  On  liis  re- 
turn, he  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
almost  enth«1y  forgotten,  and  Sylla  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  His  hatred  was 
excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  consuls  had  not 
checked  it  in  its  commencement.  Soon 
after  this,  the  social  war  broke  out.  Ma- 
rius gained  a  few  victories  in  an  inferior 
command,  but  acquired  less  reputation 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  His 
stren^h  was  broken  by  age  and  sickness, 
and,  m  the  midst  of  the  war,  he  resigned 
his  ofiSce.  This  dangerous  contest  was 
hardly  closed,  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  They 
were  both  candidates  for  the  command 
against  Mithridates.  The  consuls  favored 
Sylla.  P.  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  favored  Marius,  attacked  them  sword 
in  hand,  and  drove  Sylla  from  Rome. 
Marius  received  the  chief  command ;  but 
the  army  marched  to  Rome  under  tus  ri- 
val, where  Marius  was  committing  the 
greatest  violences  against  the  friends  of 
Sylla.  Sylla  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance. Marius  and  his  son  fled,  and 
were  proscribed.  Separated  from  his  son, 
Marius  wandered  about  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and,  afler  escaping  several  times  the 

Eursuit  of  his  enemies,  was  found  by  some 
orsemen  in  a  marsh.  He  was  conducted 
naked  to  Mintumae,  when  the  magistrate, 
after  some  deliberation,  resolved  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  senate  and  of  Sylla.  But 
the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  intrusted,  awed  by  the  look  and 
words  of  Marius,  dropped  his  sword,  and 
the  people  of  Minturuse,  moved  with  com- 
passion, conducted  him  to  the  coast, 
whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to  Africa. 
He  landed  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
joined  his  son,  who  had  sought  assistance 
m  Numidia  in  vain.  They  spent  the  win- 
ter together  in  the  island  Cercina.  When 
thev  received  infi>nnation  that  their  party 
had  once  more  triumphed  in  Italy,  by 
means  of  Cinna,  Marius  hastened  to  re- 
turn. He  declined  the  honors  oflered 
him,  and  united  himself  with  Cinna  and 
Sertorius.  They  resolved  to  attack  tb» 
city,  which  was  defended  by  OctsriusL 
Provisioiis  and  soldien  failing  in  the  d^^ 
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die  wmte^  tfaenfiNWy  oflwod  to  throw 
open  the  fntei^  on  condition  that  no  Ro- 
man aboukl  be  put  lo  death  without  trial 
This  waa  granted.  Mariua  waa  at  firat 
unwilling  to  enter  the  city,  till  the  act  of 
EHToacription  against  him  waa  repealed. 
But  while  the  citizens  were  aasembled  to 
rescind  the  act,  he  entered  with  his  infu- 
riated followera,  and,  in  violation  of  the 
conditions,  a  dreadful  massacre  took 
place,  to  which  Sertorius  and  Cinna 
tjnally  put  an  end.  He  had  given  orders 
ihr  the  death  of  every  one  whose  saluta- 
tion he  did  not  return.  Almost  ail  the 
seniitors,  who  were  opposed  to  the  popu- 
lar fiany^  were  put  to  death,  and  their  es- 
tates confiscated.  When  tlie  term  of 
Cinna'ti  consulship  was  completed,  he 
declared  hiriist'Jf  and  Marius  consuls. 
Man  us  was  now  70  years  of  age,  and 
enjoyed  this  dignJt v  for  the  seventh  time  ; 
but  17  days  after  he  died  (B.  C.  86),  ex- 
hausted by  his  preceding  sufferings,  and 
by  the  anxiety  which  the  threats  of  Sylla 
occasioned. 

Marivaux,  Pierre  Cariet  de  Chamblain 
de ;  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  bom  in 
Paris,  1()8S,  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to 
write  for  the  theatre ;  thinking  that  nothing 
new  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  charac- 
ter pieces,  Maiivaux  wrote  comedies  of 
intrigue.  He  was  iH)t  widiout  delicacy, 
but  it  was  connected  with  a  certain  little- 
ness. His  clianicters  want  Ufe,  hia  plots 
variety.  The  developement  of  the  in- 
trigue is  so  simple,  that  the  cknov^ment  is 
discoverable  from  the  beginning.  He  is 
so  far-fetched  and  affected,  that  the  French 
have  given  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  af- 
fectation of  manner  or  expression  [mari- 
taudoffe).  At  tlie  time  ot  their  appear- 
ance, his  dramas  were  popular ;  but  a  few 
only  have  remained  on  the  stage.  Amon^ 
his  other  productions,  tlie  best  is  his  Vie 
de  Marianne^  which  abounds  in  interest- 
ing situations,  ftiithful  delineations  and 
tenderness  of  sentiment^  Le  Paysan  par- 
venu ;  Zje  PhUosophe  indigent,  ^c,  are  not 
of  much  merit  The  same  forcetl  and 
conceited  style  tliat  disfigures  his  theatri- 
cal producoons,  prevnite  in  these  ro- 
mances. He  became  a  meml^er  of  the 
French  academy  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1763. 

Marjoram  {origanum) ;  a  ^niis  of  lar 
Mate  plants,  two  or  three  species  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  are  very  agree- 
able aromatics,  and  dififuse  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  odor. 

Mark,  County  or,  in  the  former  circle 
of  Westphalia,  at  present  in  the  Prussian 


prorinoe  of  WeatphaliSi  govminMiit  of 
MindeQ,  oontaina  657  square  mika.  Pact 
of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  part  mountain- 
oua  It  afibids  much  iron-ore  and  coak, 
which  furnish  fuel  for  the  manymanufto- 
torics  in  all  kinds  of  wares  of  metaL 
About  5000  people  are  here  enga^  in 
manufacturing.  In  1801,  the  inmibitanti 
amounted  to  133,000.  In  1807,  tlie  coun- 
ty of  Maris  was  added  to  thegiand-duchy 
of  Berg,  and  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  department  of  the  Buhr.  In  1813»  it 
reverted  to  Prussia. 
Mark.  (See  Marchea.) 
Mark  Antony.  (See  ^^Monius,) 
Mark,  the  Evangelist  ;  according  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  person 
known  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
name  of  John  Mark,  who  was,  for  many 
years,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Peter 
on  their  journeys.  His  mother  Mary  waa 
ffenerally  in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his 
house  at  Jerusalem  was  open  constantly 
for  the  reception  of  the  apostles.  He  was 
himself  pr^nt  at  a  part  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  and  received  his  infor- 
mation partly  from  eye-wimesses.  His 
gospel  is  plainly  intended  for  Christian 
converts  from  paganism.  It  is  not  cer- 
tam,  however,  whether  it  was  first  read  at 
Rome  or  Alexandria,  where  he  had  estab- 
lished churches,  or  at  Antioch.  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  evangelists 
by  his  brevity,  passing  over  much  tl^t  re- 
lates to  his  character  as  Messiah,  which 
could  be  important  only  to  Jewish  con- 
verts. The  genuineness  of  his  gospel  has 
never  been  quesdoned  with  any  good 
grounds. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  denotes  a  weight  used 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  several 
commodities,  emiecially  gold  and  silver^ 
When  gold  ancl  silver  are  sold  by  the 
mark,  it  is  divided  into  34  carats.— JlforA 
is  also,  in  England,  a  money  of  account, 
and  in  some  other  countries  a  coin.  The 
Enfflish  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound 
steriing,  or  139.  id^  and  the  Scotch  mark 
is  of  equal  value  in  Scotch  money  of  ac- 
count (For  the  mark-banco  of  Ham- 
bury,  see  Coins,) 

Mark,  Library  of  St.    (See  Venice,) 
Mark,  Order  of  St.;  a  Venetian  or- 
der, the  origin  of  which  is  not  known. 
The  doge,  as  well  as  the  senate,  elected 
knights  of  St.  Mark,  who  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion.   Foreigners,  aJso,  particularly  schol- 
ars, were  elected. 
Mark,  Place  of  St.    (See  Veniee.) 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  crit- 
ic, was  bom  m  ItXIS,  and  received  his  ecU 
ucation  at  Caii*bridge.    In  1717,  be  ol^- 
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tained  a  fellowship  in  that  univemty, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  177}>. 
His  time  was  devoted  to  his  favorite 
studies,  unintemijited  by  any  avocations 
but  those  of  a  college  and  travelling  tutor. 
His  principal  works  are,  an  edition  of  the 
Sylv(B  of  Statius ;  Notes  on  Maxiiniis  Tyr- 
ius ;  Remarks  on  the  Epistlt«  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  (yicei-o  ;  with 
a  Dissertation  upon  tour  Orations  ascrib<?d 
to  Cicero ;  au  edition  of  tlie  Supplices  Ma- 
litres  of  Kuripides;  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  tract  De  Grfecorum  quintu 
Declinatione,  and  other  philological 
works. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of.  (See  Chur- 
chiU.) 

Marl.  Compact  limestone  (q.  v.),  by 
increase  of  argillaceous  nmtier,  passes  into 
marl.  Marl  is  essehtially  com[M)sed  of 
carbonate  of  li?ne  and  clay,  in  various 
proportions.  But  some  maris  arc  more  or 
less  indurated,  while  othci-s  are  frial)lc  and 
earthy.  In  some,  the  argillaceous  ingi-e- 
dient  is  comparatively  small,  while  in 
others  it  atwunds,  and  furnishes  the  pi-e- 
dominant  characters.  The  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  marls  unite  by  imjiorceptihle 
degi*ees,  and  the  latter  soniotirnes  pass 
into  clay.  Marl  frequently  contains  sand 
and  some  other  foreign  ingredients. 
Some  divide  marls  into  calcareous  and 
argillaceous,  others  into  indurated  and 
earthy.  The  hurdness  of  indurated  marl 
is  inconsiderable.  In  most  cases,  it  may 
be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  and  may 
always  be  easily  cut  by  a  knife.  It  has  a 
dull  aspect,  like  chalk  or  clay,  often  with 
a  few  ghmmering  spots  arising  from  sand 
or  mica.  Its  fracture,  usually  earthy,  may 
also  be  splintery  or  conchoiJal.  It  is 
opaque ;  its  color  comnioidy  gmy,  often 
eliacied  with  yellow,  blue,  brown,  black, 
&c.  It  also  presents  shades  of  gret^n,  and 
is  sometimes  reddish  or  y<illowish-hrown. 
Specific  gravity  usually  between  2.3  and 
2.7.  It  occui-s  in  mitoses  eitlier  compact 
or  possessing  a  slaty  structure.  All  solid 
marls  crum'.jle  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, usually  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but 
sometimes  a  longer  period  is  recjuisite. 
The  same  changes  generally  take  place  in 
a  very  short  lime,  when  the  mari  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
short  paste.  It  cnunbles  more  easily,  and 
forms  a  more  tenacious  pjuste  in  })ropor- 
tion  as  it  becomes  more  argillaceous.  It 
is  always  more  or  less  easily  fusible.  All 
marls  effervesce  with  acids,  sometimes 
very  briskly  and  sometimes  feeblv,  accord- 
ing to  their  solidity  and  the  proj)ortion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  wliich  may  vaiy  from 


25  to  80  per  cent ;  indeed,  in  the  argiOa" 
ceous  marl.<s  it  is  often  much  less.  Earth  j 
marl  differs  from  the  preceding  by  being 
more  or  less  friable,  or  even  loose ;  but  they 
gradually  pass  into  each  other.  Like  the 
indurated  marl,  it  may  be  either  calcare- 
ous or  argillaceous.  '  It  sometimes  greatly 
resembles  clay,  but  may  be  «listinguished 
by  its  ellervescencc  in  acids.  Marl,  hke 
clay,  belongs  both  to  secondary  and  allu- 
vial earths,  where  it  occurs  in  masses  or 
in  beds.  Hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  chalk,  gypsuin, 
or  with  sand  or  clay.  It  conciiins  various 
organic  remains,  as  shells,'  fish,  bones  of 
birds  and  of  quadrupeds,  and  sometimes 
vegetables.  I'lie  organic  retjjains  are  nu- 
mrrous  and  extixMUt  ly  interesting  in  the 
marly  strata  e.v.miined  by  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Mtirl 
is  found  jnore  or  less  in  jnost  countries. 
Its  most  general  usu  is  as  a  manure.  The 
fertihty  of  any  soil  depenils  in  a  great  de- 
gn.'e  on  the  suitable  pro|)(a\ion  of  the 
earths  wliich  it  contains ;  anil  whetlier  a 
calcareous  or  an  argillaceous  mai'l  will  lie 
mt)re  suitable  to  a  given  soil,'may  l)e  de- 
termined with  much  pi*oba})ility  by  its  te- 
nacity or  looseness,  moisture  or  dryness. 
To  em|)loy  marls  judiciously,  therefore, 
tht;  fanih;r  should  be  in  Si)me  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  chemical  properties  or 
constituent  pa?*ts  of  the  jnarl  itseltj  and 
wjdi  the  ingredients  of  the  soil.  He  may, 
in  general,  determine  the  ex-isience  of 
marl  by  its  falling  into  powder,  wiien 
dried,  after  exposure  to  moist  air.  To 
ascertain  tlie  proportion  of  its  ingixidi- 
ents,  the  calcareous  [xirt  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  given  weight  of  the  marl, 
by  solution  in  acids,  anil  the  ii»sidue, 
being  dried  and  WL'i^he<l,  will  give  the 
quantity  of  clay  with  sutiicient  accu- 
racy.   (See  Manuns.) 

Marlowe,  Christopher  ;  an  eminent 
EnglivSh  poet  an<i  dramatist  of  the  Elizii- 
betlian  age,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  15^7.  He 
afttTwards  set  Med  in  London,  and  became 
an  actor,  as  w<  II  as  a  writt  r  for  the  sl^ige. 
Besides  six  trugedies  of  his  own  compo- 
sitiotj,  and  omj  written  iu  conjunction 
with  Thomas  \i;she,  he  Ui\  a  translation  of 
the  ilape  of  ILlen,  by  Coiudnis  ;  s(jnie  of 
Ovid's  Elegies;  the  first  book  of  Lucau's 
Pharsalia;  and  the  Ucvo  and  Leander  of 
Musieus,  completed  by  (icorge  Chapman. 
The  exact  time  f»f  Ids  death  is  noi  known; 
but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  it  took 
place  ]»reviously  to  155  K],  and  was  owing 
to  a  wound  received  from  the  baud  of  a 
servant-man,  whom  he  had  attacked  on 
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of  being  nvaHed  by  him  in  the 
Awixs  of  a  RiietreflB. 

Maklt,  Marlt-lx-Roi,  or  BIaklt-la- 
Hachute  ;  a  village  of  Fiance,  11  league 
from  Veraaillee,  on  the  edge  of  the  foreet 
of  the  same  name.  It  stifl  contains  some 
fine  country-seats ;  but  the  royal  castle 
built  by  Louis  XIV,  and  the  beautiful 
sardena  atuiched  to  it,  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its 
water-works  for  supptyiog  VerBaiUes  with 
water.  The  celebrated  machine,  which 
conducted  tiie  water  over  the  Seine,  hav- 
ing fiillen  to  decay,  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  forcing  pump,  which  raises  the 
water  500  feet,  and  an  aqueduct  of  36 
arches. 

Marmont,  August  Fr^eric  Louis  Vi- 
esse  de,  duke  of  Ragusa,  niarslial  of 
France,  was  lioni  in  1774,  at  Chatillon  on 
die  Seine,  of  an  ancient  fkinily.  From 
his  16th  year  he  served  in  the  artillery, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  particularly  in  the  campaigns 
in  Italy,  so  that  Napoleon  took  him  to 
Egypt.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew 
of  geiteral  Bonaparte's  intention  to  return. 
Marmont  supported  his  general  on  tlie 
18th  Brumaiiie  (q.  v.).  After  having  taken 
part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  he 
fell  into  disgrace  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  Irntde  of  Salamanca.  Yet,  in 
1813,  he  again  received  a  command 
against  the  allies.  Ufion  their  maivh  to 
Paris,  he  was  l)eatcu  at  Fere  Ohampenoise, 
and  concluded,  after  they  had  reached  the 
French  capital,  the  ifrmistice  and  capitu- 
lation, March  30,  1814.  Afler  diis,  the 
aixth  corps  iTorm^^,  under  Maruiout,  form- 
ed at  E^ne  the  van  of  Napoleon;  but 
when  (April  4)  the  manlial  declared  him- 
aeif  for  the  senate,  who  had  pronounced 
Napoleon's  dethronement,  his  corps  leil 
its  position,  and  the  em{)cror  abdicated. 
After  the  restoration,  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
was  made  captain  of  the  king's  body 
j^uard,  and,  as  bucli,  followed  the  king 
^March  20,  1815)  to  Ghent  Napoleon 
would  not  trast  him  after  tlie  capitulation 
•of  Paris.  It  was  generally  believed,  but 
incorrectly,  that  Marmont  was  bribed  to 
<*Apitulate ;  his  conduct,  however,  cannot 
escape  censure.  The  duke  was  made 
peer  of  France.  In  1826,  he  was  sent  as 
4imbasBador  to  tlie  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  at  Moscow.  In  1830, 
2ie  was  appointed  to  command  the 
lung's  trooiN}  agamst  the  pec^le,  when 
A  mistaken  feeling  of  honor  made  him 
£glit  for  the  ministers,  whom  he  abhorred, 
«■  M.  Arago  testified  on  the  trial  of  the  ez- 
25* 


(Oct  36,  1880).*  IL  LtAtb^ 
testimony  m  the  sune  trial  (December  16) 
must  am  not  be  ofveriooked.  (For  the 
pan  which  Bfarmont  pbyed  during  th« 
memorable  days  of  July,  1890,  see  Jhmee, 
division  Hittonf  of  Dranct,)  He  left 
France  with  Gharies  X,  and  went  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  still  resides,  according  to 
the  last  accounts.  He  has  promiaecian 
account  of  his  command  durmg  the  late 
revolution. 

MARMOjmL,  John  Francis ;  a  distin- 
guished French  writer,  was  bom  in  1723^ 
at  Bort,  a  small  town  in  the  Limousin. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  laige  family, 
the  offspring  of  parenti  in  a  humble  situ- 
auon  or  life ;  but  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  attainments  much  superior  to 
her  rank,  fevered  his  ardor  for  mental  cul- 
tivation ;  and  by  her  influence  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Mauiiac 
At  the  age  of  15,  his  feUier  placed  him 
with  a  merchant  at  Clermont ;  but  having 
expressed  his  dislike  of  this  occupation, 
he  was  enabled  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  college  of  Clermont,  where  he  gradual- 
ly acquired  pupils ;  and  his  fether.soon  af- 
ter dymg,  he  showed  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  family.  lie  subsequendy  engaged  as 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  in  a  seminary  of 
Bemardines,  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a 
distinguished  candidate  for  the  prizes  at 
the  Floral  games,  which  acquired  him  the 
notice  of  Voltaire,  who  recommended  him 
to  Uy  his  fortune  at  Paris.  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1745,  and,  afler  expen- 
encing  some  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
tragedy  in  1748,  which  at  once  nused  him 
into  competence  and  celebrity ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  recommended  to  the  king's  mis- 
trras,  madame  Pompadour,  he  was  ap 
pointed  secretary  of  the  royal  buildings, 
under  her  brother,  the  marquis  de  Ma- 
rign^.  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
writmg  some  of  his  well-known  tales,  to 
assist  his  fiiend  Boissy,  then  intrusted  with 
the  Mercurt  de  Fhtnce^  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  it  was  gtven  to  him,  and,  resigning 
his  post  of  secretary,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  madame  Geomrin.  He  subsequently 
lost  the  Mercurt  de  FVance,  by  merely  re- 
peating, in  company,  a  joke  upon  the 
duke  d'Aumont,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Bastile,  because  he  would  not  give  up 
the  real  author.    In  1763,  afler  much  op- 

*  M.  Arago  dso  testified  on  this  trial,  that  hs 
^i«rB8  convinced  from  the  infonnation  Which  he 
bad  received  from  general  Fov,  colonel  Fabvier^ 
and  the  Pnusian  general  Mtmiing,  that  Marmont 
"was  not  bribed  at  the  time  of  the  ^apknlation  of 
Paris. 
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position,  he  succeeded  Mariraux  as  a 
member  of  the  French  academy.  His 
sext  literary  production  was  Bdigcare, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  liberal  senti- 
ments in  favor  of  toleration,  was  censured 
by  the  Sorbonne,  and  widely  read  in  eve- 
ry country  in  Europe.  In  order  to  bene- 
fit GWtiy,  he  worked  up  several  little  sto- 
ries into  comic  operas,  which  were  all 
acted  with  great  success.  On  the  death  of 
Duclos,  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  France.  He  took  part  in  the  celebrated 
musical  dispute  between  Gluck  and  Pic- 
cini,  fts  a  partisan  of  the  latter.  In  1783, 
on  the  death  of  D'Alembert,  he  was  elect- 
ed secretary  to  the  French  academy.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  the  education  of  his 
•hildren,  and  the  composition  of  a  series 
of  tales  of  a  more  serious  cast  than  his 
former  ones  ;  together  with  his  amusinff 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.  In  April, 
1797,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders ;  but,  his  election  being  sub- 
sequently declared  null,  he  again  retired 
to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, in  December,  1799,  in  the  77ih  year 
of  Ins  age.  Marmontel  holds  a  high 
place  among  modern  French  authors. 
Warm  and  eloquent  on  elevated  subjects ; 
easy,  hvely,  inventive  and  ingenious  on 
hght  ones,  he  addresses  himself  with 
equal  success  to  the  imagination,  the 
judgment  and  the  heart.  His  Contes  Mo- 
raur^  in  general,  inculcate  useful  and  val- 
uable lessons,  but  tlieir  morality  is  some- 
times questionable.  Some  of  his  didactic 
works  in  prose,  continue  to  be  highly  es- 
teemed, and  more  especially  his  course  of 
literature  inserted  in  the  Encyclopedic, 
Since  his  death,  besides  his  own  memoii-s, 
there  have  appeared  Memoii-s  of  the  Re- 
cency of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (printed 
from  his  MS.,  in  2  vols.,  12ino.).  The 
works  of  Marmontel  have  been  collected 
into  an  edition  of  32  volumes,  octavo. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  anciently  the  Pro- 
pontis  ;  a  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
about  60  leagues  in  length,  and  20  in  its 

r latest  breadth.  It  communicates  to  the 
W.  with  the  Archipelago,  by  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  with  the  Black  sea  to  the 
N.  E.  by  the  straits  of  Constantinople. 
Constantinople  lies  on  its  western  shore. 
The  tides  are  hardly  perceptible,  the  nav- 
igation easy.  A  current  sets  from  the 
Black  sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which, 
in  turn,  runs  into  the  Archipelago. 

Marmot  [arctomys) ;  a  genus  of  small 
quadrupeds,  somewhat  resembluig  the  rats^ 
with  which  they  were  classed  by  Lin- 


Dffius.  They  have  two  incisors  in  each 
jaw,  and  ten  grinders  in  the  upper,  and 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  four  toes,  and  a 
tuDercle  in  place  of  a  thumb,  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  the  liinder.  There  are 
several  species,  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  the  Alpine  marmot  (•^.  jUpinus), 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  a  short 
tail;  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  approach- 
ing to  brown  towards  the  head.  This 
species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
just  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  feeds  on  insects,  roots  and  vegetables. 
When  these  animals  (which  live  in  socie- 
ties) are  eating,  tliey  post  a  sentinel,  who 
gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  approach  of 
any  danger,  when  they  all  retire  into 
tlieir  burrows,  which  are  formed  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  and  well  hned  with 
moss  and  hay.  They  remain  ui  these  re- 
treats, in  a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  April.  They  are  easily  tamed.  The 
Quebec  marmot  (j^.  empctra)  inhabits 
the  northern  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  appears  to  be  a  solitary  animal, 
dwells  in  burrows  in  the  eartli,  but  has 
the  faculty  of  ascending  trees.  Its  bur- 
rows are  almost  perpendicular,  and  situ- 
ated in  dry  s|)ots,  at  some  distance  from 
the  water.  When  fat,  it  is  sometimes  eaten. 
Its  fur  is  of  no  value. — Woodchuck  (A. 
monax).  This  species,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  ground-hog,  is 
common  in  all  the  Middle  States,  hviug  in 
societies,  and  making  burrows  in  the  sides 
of  hills,  which  extend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  terminate  in  chambers  lined 
with  dry  grass,  leaves,  &c.  They  feed  on 
vegetables,  and  are  very  fond  of  red-clover. 
They  are  capable  of  being  lamed,  and  are 
very  cleanly.  The  female  produces  six 
young  at  a  birth.  There  are  many  other 
rnurmots  inhabiting  North  America  which 
have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
su  b-gen  us  sjjerniophiliis.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  these  is  the  Prairie  dog,or  Wistonwish 
(Jl,  ludovicianus).  It  has  received  the  name 
of  prairie  dog  fi'om  a  supposed  similarity 
boiween  its  warning  cry  and  the  barking 
ofa  small  dog.  They  live  in  large  com- 
munities ;  their  villages,  as  they  are  term- 
ed by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being  many 
miles  in  extent  The  entrance  to  each 
burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  of 
earth  thrown  up,  during  the  progress  of 
the  excavation  below.  The  hole  descends 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feel, 
after  which  it  continues  in  an  obhque 
direction.  This  marmot,  hke  the  rest  of 
the  species,  becomes  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and,  to  protect  itself  against  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth  of  its 
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hole,  and  constructs  a  neat  globular  cell  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  com- 
pactly put  together,  that  it  might  be  rolled 
aloDg  the  ground  almost  without  injury. 
The  other  American  species  of  this  sub- 
genus are,  Parryi  guUcUus,  Richardsoni^ 
iyankUni,  Beecheyi,  Douglasi^  lateralis^ 
HoodL  (See  Richardson,  Faun,  Anu  Bor. 
and  Grodman's  MU,  Hist) 

Marne,  a  river  of  France,  rises  near 
Langres,  runs  about  220  miles,  and  enters 
the  Seine  a  few  miles  above  Paris. 

Marocco.    (See  Morocco.) 

Maronites  ;  a  sect  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, whose  origin  was  a  consequence  of 
the  Monothelitic  controversy.  In  the 
seventh  century,  the  opinion  tliat  Christ, 
though  he  united  in  himself  the  divine 
and  human  nature,  had  but  one  will 
(Monothelitism),  arose  among  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  was  8Up|)orted  by  several  em- 
perors, particularly  Heraclius.^  But  when 
their  last  |)atron,  the  emperor  Philip  Bar- 
danes,  died,  in  713,  the  Monothelites  were 
condemned  and  banished  by  his  successor, 
Anastasius.  The  remnant  of  this  party 
survived  in  the  Maroniies,  so  named  from 
their  founder  Maron — a  society  uf  monks 
in  Syria,  about  mount  Lebanon,  which  is 
mentioned  as  eai'ly  as  tlie  sixth  century. 
Another  monk,  John  Maro,  or  Marum, 
also  preached  Monotlielitism  Uiere  in 
the  seventh  century.  Regarded  as  rebels 
by  the  Melcliites,  or  Christians  wlio  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  of  the  emperor, 
they  became,  in  the  country  of  Lebanon, 
which  is  now  called  Kesruan,  a  warlike 
mountain  people,  who  defended  their 
political  as  well  as  their  religious  inde- 
pendence boldly  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  who,  even  now,  under  the  Turk- 
ish government,"  resist  the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  like  the  Druses.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  Maronites  is  that  of  a 
military  commonwealth.  Governed  by 
their  ancient  customary  rights,  defended 
from  external  attacks,  they  support  them- 
selves, among  the  mountains,  by  husband- 
ry and  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  and 
mulberry-trees.  A  common  si)irit  unites 
them.  In  simplicity  of  manners,  temper- 
ance and  hospitality,  they  resemble  the 
ancient  Arabians.  Revenge  for  murder 
is  pennitted  among  them,  and,  as  a  sign 
of  nobility,  they  wear  the  green  turban. 
Their  church  constitution  r(»seml»lf's*vory 
much  that  of  the  old  Grcek  church. 
Since  the  twelfth  century,  they  have  sev- 
eral times  submitted  to  the  pope,  and 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with- 
out giving  up  their  own  peculiarities.  At 
]aBty  Clement  XII  induced  them  to  accept 


the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  at  a 
synod  held  in  1736,  at  their  convent  of 
Marhanna.  Till  that  time,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  under  both  forms. 
After  this  synod,  their  priests  still  retained 
the  right  to  marry,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  use  of  the  Arabic 
language  was  preserved  in  the  church 
Bervice,  Mass,  only,  was  read  in  the  an- 
cient Syriac.  Their  head  is  called  the 
patriarch  of  Anttoch,  although  his  resi- 
dence is  in  the  monastery  of  Kanobin, 
upon  mounf  Lebanon,  and  he  gives  an 
accoimt,  every  10  years,  to  the  pope,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Maronite  church. 
Under  him  are  the  bishops  and  other 
clergymen,  who  fonn  seven  degrees  of 
rank.  In  Kesruan  are  over  200  Alaronite 
convents  and  nunneries,  which  profess  the 
rule  of  St  Antony,  and  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  gardening.  Since  1548, 
there  has  been  a  Maronite  college  estab- 
hshed  at  Rome,  for  the  education  of  cler- 
gymen; yet  neidier  this  establishment, 
nor  the  mission  of  papal  nuncios,  has 
efibcted  an-  entire  incorporation  of  this 
sect  with  the  Romish  church  ;  and  those 
in  Kesruan,  as  well  as  the  large  numliers 
in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  TrifK)li,  and  upon 
Cyprus,  still  retain  tJicir  ancient  habits, 
and  some  even  their  ancient  liturgj'. 

Maroons  ;  the  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  The  appella- 
tion is  suj)posed  to  be  derived  from  Ma- 
rony,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  where  large  numbers  of  these 
fugitives  resided.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  i-enden»d  tliemsolves  formidable  to 
the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and 
brave  resistance  against  the  whites.  When 
Jamaica  was  c(>iH|uered  by  the  English, 
in  KJ"),"),  about  1500  slaves  n'trfated  to  the 
mountains,  mid  were  called  Maroons, 
They  continued  to  harass  the  island  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when"  they 
were  i-educed,  by  the  aid  of  blood -hounds. 
(See  Dallas's  History  of  the  Maroons,) 

^Marot,  Clement,  a  French  epigraimna- 
tist  and  writer  of  light  lyrical  pieces,  from 
whom  the  Frcnch  dale  tlie  beginning  of 
their  poetry,  born  at  Cahors,  1505,  went  to 
Paris  as  pago  of  Margaret  of  Fnmce, 
duchess  of  Alencon,  whose  brother,  Fran- 
cis I,  he  afterwards  acconijiniiied  to  the 
Netherlands.  His  amour  with  the  beau- 
tiful Diana  of  Poiti'is  is  well  known.  In 
1525,  having  followed  the  king  to  Italy, 
he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 
the  batde  of  Pavia,  After  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  suspected  of  being  &yora- 
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ble  to  Calviiiisin,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison.  His  time,  during  his  confiiienient, 
was  spent  In  preparing  a  modernized  edi* 
tion  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  the 
kinff  finally  set  him  at  liberty.  His  con- 
mexion  with  Margaret,  now  queen  of  Na* 
warre,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  was 
renewed,  but  could  not  protect  him  from 
Bew  difficulties  on  account  of  his  religious 
■entiments,  and  he  fled  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Greneva  (1543),  where  Calvin 
succeeded  in  making  him  a  proselyte  to 
the  new  doctrines.  He  soon  recanted  his 
profession  of  faith,  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
noc  long  after,  again  fied  to  Turin,  where 
he  died  in  1544.  Marot  had  an  agreeable 
and  fertile  fancy,  a  lively  wit,  with  a 
certain  levity  of  character.  All  his  po- 
ems, even  his  translation  of  tlie  Psalms, 
made  in  conjunction  with  Beza,  and  for 
«  long  time  used  in  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France,  are  in  an  epigram- 
matic manner.  Nature  and  natveU  are 
die  characteristics  of  his  style,  called, 
by  the  French,  style  Marotique*  His 
works  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  with 
those  of  hii4  father,  John,  and  his  son, 
Michael.  They  appeared  by  themselves 
(Paris,  1824),  with  his  life  and  a  glos- 
aanr. 

Marpuro,  Frederic  William,  a  Ger- 
man musician  of  eminence,  bom  at  See- 
liauseu,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  1718. 
He  passed  some  portion  of  his  youthful 
vears  in  the  French  metropolis,  and,  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  one  of  the  - 
ministers  at  Berlin,  in  which  capital  he 
was  aflerwards  placed  by  the  government 
«t  the  head  of  the  lottery  department 
He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  connected  witli  the  science  of  mu- 
«ic,  especially  of  a  history  of  the  organ, 
from  the  earliest  antiquity,  replete  with 
information,  but  which  he,  unfortunately, 
did  not  live  entirely  to  complete.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  are  the  Art  of 
Playing  on  the  Har{)sichord ;  a  Treatise 
on  Fugue  (Berlin),  considered  by  JCoU- 
man  to  be  the  most  profound  and  master- 
ly work  of  the  kind  in  the  German  lan- 
guage; Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs 
to  promote  the  Study  of  Musical  History, 
«  periodical  work,  filling  fi?e  octavo  vol- 
umes ;  a  Manual  of  Thorough  Bass  and 
Composition;  Elements  of  the  Theory 
of  Music;  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Ringing ;  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  and 
Principles  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Musics 
Critical  Letters  on  Music  (2  vols.J ;  Essay 
on  Musical  Temperament ;  besiaes  a  vast 
nuKiliQr  of  single  songs,  odes,  dtc    His 


death  took  place  at  Beriki,  fitmi  a  ooii* 
sumption,  in  1795w 

M!a&que,Lette&  orJ^QeeLeUer  qfMart) 

MARquESAs,  Marquis  op  MEifnosA's 
l8i.Aia>s,  or  Mrmdoca  l8i.AfrDS ;  a  cluster 
of  five  islands  in  the  South  Paofio  ocean, 
first  discovered  by  Mendoc,  a  Spanianl,  in 
1597,  and  visited  by  captain  Cook,  in 
1774.  The  trees,  plants,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  these  isles,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  at  Otaheite  and  tlie  Society  isles.  The 
refreshments  to  be  got  are  hogs,  fowls^ 
plantains,  yams,  and  some  other  roots ; 
likewise  bread-firuit  and  cocoa-nuts;  but 
of  these,  not  many.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  finest  race  of  |)eople  in  this  sea.  The 
affinity  of  tlieir  language  to  that  spoken 
m  Otaheite  and  the  Societ>'  isles,  shows 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nation.  The 
men  are  punctured,  or  tattooed  from  head 
to  fooL  Lieutenant  Paulding,  hi  his  ac- 
count of  the  cruise  of  tlie  U.  States' 
schooner  Dolphin  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  {New  York,  1831),  says, 
•*  The  men  of  the  Marquesas  were  in  gen- 
eral quite  naked ;  but  few  ornaments 
were  worn  by  either  sex.  A  few  were  tat- 
tooed all  over ;  others  but  slijErhtly.  Some 
had  pricked  into  their  flesh,  nsh,  birds,  and 
beasts,  of  all  kinds  known  to  them. 
Others  were  tattooed  black,  even  to  the 
inner  part  of  their  lips.  There  are  men 
who  pursue  tattooing  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. The  men  are  finely  formed,  large 
and  active.  Their  teeth  are  very  beauti- 
ful. A  plurality  of  wives  is  not  admitted 
among  tnem.  The  only  anns  now  gen- 
erally used  are  muskets."  Population,  of 
the  group,  vaguely  estimated  at  50,000. 
Lon.  138^  45^  to  140°  30^  W.;  lat  8** 3(^ 
to  10°  30'  S. 

Marquetrt  {French,  marqueterie^  wwr- 
que{firy  to  inlay) ;  inlaid  cabinet  work,  in 
which  thin  slices  of  different  colored 
wood,  sometimes  of  ivory,  pearl,  shell,  or 
metal,  are  inlaid  on  a  ground.  Works  in 
which  black  and  white  only  are  employed, 
are  called  Morescoes,  Marquetry  in  glass, 
precious  stones,  or  marble,  is  more  com- 
monly called  Mosaic  (q*.  v.). 

Marquette,  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  missionary  in  North  America,  after 
having  visited  the  greater  part  of  Canada, 
was  sent,  by  the  French  authorities,  in 
company  with  Joliette,  to  examine  the 
situatibn  and  courae  of  the  Mississippi. 
Marquette  and  his  partv  (1673)  ascended 
the  Outagamis  fiom  lake  Michigan,  and, 
descending  the  Wisconsin,  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Their  voyags 
left  little  room  to  doubt  that  k  enap^dd 
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into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  not  thinking 
it  prudent  to  continue  their  course,  they 
returned  to  lake  Michigan,  by  the  Illinois. 
Marquette  remained  among  the  Miamis 
till  his  death,  in  l(j75.  This  event  caused 
his  discoveries  to  be  lost  sight  of  until 
they  were  again  brought  into  notice  by 
La  Salle,  (q.  v.)  Marquetce^s  relation 
was  published  by  Tli6venot  (1(381),  in  a 
supplement  to  his  Recueil  de  Voyages, 

Marquis,  Marquess  (in  middle  Latin, 
nutrchio  ;  Italian,  marchese ;  French,  mar- 
quis ;  German,  markgraf)  ;  a  title  of 
honor,  next  in  dignity  to  tliat  of  duke, 
first  given  to  those  who  comniandcd  the 
marches,  (q.  v.).  Marqnis(»s  were  not 
known  in  England,  till  king  Richard  II, 
in  the  year  13.'^,  created  his  great  favorite, 
Robert  Vere,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis 
of  Dublin.  The  title  ^ven  a  manjuis,  in 
the  style  of  the  heralds,  is  most  nobU  aiid 
potent  prince. 

Marriage.  (For  the  legal  relation 
between  husband  and  wife,  in  modern 
civilized  countries,  especially  England  and 
the  U.  States,  see  the  article  Husband  and 
fflfe.)  No  social  relation  is  more  univ<?r- 
saliy  established  ti)an  matrimony,  rci^ting, 
as  it  does,  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  being,  and  giving  rise  to  the  primary 
element  of  all  social  order  and  civilization 
— the  domestic  connexions.  Misgtiided 
philoso[>hers  and  fanatic  sects  have,  in- 
deed, at  different  times,  preached  against 
it,  and  even  suspended  its  exercise,  in  a 
limited  circle,  for  a  limited  time ;  but  such 
a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature  was 
necessarily  brief.  As  marriage  is  a  con- 
nexion existing  in  all  ages,  and  probably 
in  all  nations,  though  with  very  different 
degrees  of  strictness,  it  constitutes  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  phenomena  for  the 
inquirer  hito  the  various  manifestations 
and  diffen'nt  developements  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  our  nature.  In  almost 
all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  religious  ceremonies.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  pray  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  on  such  a  union,  and  the 
prayer  of  a  priest  is  generally  esteemed,  in 
the  early  ages  of  nations,  as  most  effica- 
cious. With  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  P^ast,  the  bride  was  obbiined  by 
presents  made,  or  services  rendered,  to  her 
parents.  (See  Jacob,)  To  this  day  the 
same  practice  prevails  among  the  Circas- 
sians, and  the  poorer  Turiis  and  Chinese. 
Re8|)ecting  tlie  customs  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  the  ancient  writers 
have  left  us  little  or  no  information.  It  is 
only  known  that  polygamy  was  customary 


with  them.  The  women  lived  in  harems, 
yet  diey  were  probably  not  so  restricted 
as  at  present;  at  least,  it  was  customary 
for  every  woman  in  Babylon,  once  in  her 
life,  to  give  herself  up  to  any  stranger,  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  love.  In 
Syria  and  the  other  countries  of  Western 
Asia,  girls  served,  for  several  years,  in  tlie 
ten  J  pie  of  the  Asiatic  Aj)linMiite,  and  be- 
stovvfd  their  favors  on  the  visitors  of  the 
temple.  In  India,  and  other  countries  of 
Up|)er  Asia,  the  fii*st  enjoyment  of  a 
woman,  inimediat(>Iy  after  marriage,  be- 
longed to  the  Bnunins.  This  connexion 
with  the  j)rirsts  was  even  sought  for  with 
prayers  and  gilts.  Whether  the  Egyp- 
tians pnictise<l  polygamy  is  uncertain. 
DiodoruH  maintains  tliaf  it  existed  among 
alt  the  castes  except  the  priessts ;  Herodotus 
d(irn's  it.  A  curious  custom  existed  in  As- 
syria (a<Tontiiig  to  IMela,  also  in  Thmr e) 
the  marriageahle  girls  were  sold  l»y  public 
auction,  and  the  money  thus  received  fur- 
nislied  niarriago  portions  lor  those  whose 
cliarms  wei*e  not  sulVicient  to  attnict  pur- 
chasei-s.  Willi  the  ancient  llehn/ws,  the 
wedding  followed  10  or  1'^  months  after 
the  Ix'trothment,  and  was  called  mislilch 
{\.  e.  I'estival  iik  al).  From  the  tinie  of 
Closes,  polygamy  was  prohil)itfMi ;  end,  if 
Solomon  and  othi'i-s  took  st  vera!  wives, 
tln'y  rendered  tli(>ins<.  Ivt  s  piilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  la\>s,  jniriicularly  if  these 
wives  were  fon  i<:!u  rs.  The' He!)n»ws 
man-i(Ml,  as  the  Jews  even  now  do,  very 
young.  On  the  day  of  t!ie  wedding,  the 
briilegroom  procee(U(!,r.nointe(i  and  orna- 
mented, accompanied  !»y  a  fri«  nd  (para- 
nymph),  and  followed  by  several  compan- 
ions, into  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  con- 
ducted her,  veiled,  and  followed  by  her 
companions,  with  song  and  music  (at  a 
later  iM'riod  also  with  torehes),  into  his  or 
his  father's  house,  ^^  here  the  Axedding  feast 
w«j» celebrated  at  liis  exjiense  (g<*n<'mlly  for 
8<»vendays;  if  a  wi<low  wks  niari'ied,  only 
for  three),  at  which  liie  bridegroom  appear- 
ed with  a  crown ;  the  bride,  likewis<.»,  wore 
a  high  golden  crown,  resend)ling  the  pin- 
nae h»  of  a  wall  (see  Hirt,  De  Coronis  op. 
Htbr.  JVupLj  Jena,  1740,  4to.),  and  the 
conversjition  was  eulivt  ned  by  songs  and 
enigmas. — Sec  Zorn,  De  Carm,  vet,  Hebr. 
AW.  (Hamburg,  1722,  4to.)  The  duty 
of  the  paranymph  was,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  host  in  the  room  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  to  do  as  he  ordered  him  (John  in,  29 ; 
ii.  J) ;  Judges  xiv.  20).  Men  and  women 
took  their  meals  separately,  and  had  also 
their  separate  entertainments.  The  nup- 
tial ibrmality  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
pronouncing  a  blessing  over  the  couple 
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AAer  the  wedding  meal,  the 
and  bride  were  led,  yet  stiU  relied,  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  where  the  bridetnaida 
accompanied  them  with  torches  and  song ; 
hence  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  who 
took  their  lamue  in  order  to 'meet  the 
bridegroom.  It  the  examination  made  by 
matrons  the  next  day  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wife  had  not  been  previously 
chaste,  she  was  stoned. — Compare  Hiit,  De 
Mtp^ta  Hebr.  (Jena,  1754, 4to.)  The  wed- 
ding ceremonies  of  the  modern  Jews  devi- 
ate considerably  from  those  of  their  fore- 
fiithers.  The  rabbies,  indeed,  maintain 
that  tliey  follow  strictly  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  wedding  of  Tobias,  though 
the  Bible  aays  notliing  of  the  greater  part 
of  them.  The  Jews  many  very  young, 
and  hold  it  a  direct  sin  against  the  com- 
mandment to  ^  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
if  tfiey  are  not  married  in  their  18th  year. 
Marriage  is  permitted  to  moles  at  tlie  age 
of  13  years  and  1  day,  if  they  appear  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Girls 
may  marry  at  tlie  age  of  12  ^ears  and  1 
day,  under  the  same  condition.  If  the 
signs  of  maturity  are  wanting,  or  evident 
impotence  exists,  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  marry  until  tiie  35th  year.  Barrenness 
is  esteemed  a  great  misfortune  with  them, 
as  with  the  Arabians,  and  most,  perhaps 
all.  Oriental  nations,  and  perhaps  we 
might  say,  all  nations  living  in  a  state  in 
which  tiie  natural  feelings  are  unchecked. 
After  the  suitor  has  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  giri  and  her  guardians,  the  betroth- 
ment  takes  place  whh  certain  ceremonies. 
The  bridegroom  pays  (or,  at  least,  formerly 
paid)  a  morning  gijlf  so  called — a  remnant 
of  the  custom  of  buyinc^  the  daughter  from 
the  father.  The  wed£ng  is  not  allowed 
to  take  place  on  Saturday  (Sabbath),  and 
was  usually  performed  on  Wednesdays, 
because  Thursday  was  a  day  of  justice, 
and  the  husband  would  immediately  go 
to  court,  and  ask  for  a  divorce,  in  case 
the  signs  of  virginity  had  been  wanting. 
At  present,  tiie  marriage  takes  place  some- 
times on  Friday.  The  eve  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  goes  into  the  bath, 
accompanied  by  her  female  friends,  who 
make  a  great  noise.  The  ceremony  of 
wedding  generally  takes  place  in  the  open 
air,  seldom  in  a  room.  The  couple  sit 
under  a  canopy,  generally  carried  by  four 
boys.  A  large  black  veil  covers  both, 
besides  which^  each  of  them  has  a  black 
cloth  (taled)^  with  tassels  at  the  four  cor- 
nere,  upon  the  head.  The  rabbi,  the  pre- 
centor of  the  synagogue,  or  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  bridegroom,  ofiers  to  the 
couple  a  cup  of  wine,  and  says,  ^  Praised 


be  thou,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  created 
man  and  woman,  and  hast  ordained  mat- 
rimony.** Both  drink.  The  bridegroom 
then  puts  a  sold  ring,  vrithout  a  stone,  on 
the  finger  of  the  bride,  and  says,  **  With 
this  ring  I  take  thee  as  my  wedded  wife, 
accordmg  to  the  custom  of  Moses  and 
the  Israelitea**  Then  the  matrimonial 
contract  is  read  (see  Jaaish  Law),  and  the 
bridegroom  shakes  hands  with  the  parents 
of  the  bride.  Wine  is  brought  once  more, 
in  a  vessel  eaoly  to  be  broken  ;  six  prayers 
are  spoken ;  the  couple  drink  of  tlie  Bine, 
and  the  cup  is  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  according  to  some,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
according  to  others,  to  admonish  the  com- 
pany to  orderly  behavior.  The  company 
then  proceeds  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  they  sit  down  to  din- 
ner, and  he  chants  a  long  prayer.  After 
the  meal,  men  and  women  peiform  a  cer- 
tain dance,  each  sex  separate.  In  pres- 
ence of  ten  persons  of  advanced  aee, 
another  prayer  is  pronounced  over  the 
bride,  ana  she  is  led  into  the  bridal  cham- 
ber, from  which  moment  the  marriage  is 
considered  to  be  complete.  Of  the  mul- 
tifarious ceremonies  accompanying  the 
wedding,  with  the  hitter  Greeks,  the  germs 
are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  viz.  the  leading  of  the  bride 
veiled  to  the  shoulders,  from  the  house  of 
her  duller  to  that  of  her  husband,  with 
torches,  the  singing  of  joyous  songs,  play- 
ing on  the  flute  and  harp,  dancing,  bath- 
ing of  the  bride,  ornamenting  her,  con- 
ducting of  the  couple  to  then:  apartment 
by  the  thalamepoloSy  a  female  guartlian  of 
the  bride  chamber.  At  later  periods,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival  were  more  ex- 
tended. The  day  before  the  wedding, 
which  was  celebrated,  particularly  in  the 
month  Gamelion,  or  on  the  fourth  day  of 
each  month,  the  betrothed  parties  each 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  dedicated  it  to 
all  the  patron  gods  of  matrimony  (Jupiter, 
Juno,  Diana,  the  Fates) ;  the  bile  of  the 
victims  was  thrown  away;  the  entrails 
were  observed.  The  ceremonies  were, 
properly  speaking,  noticing  but  a  mimic 
repetition  of  the  first  marriage  of  the  gods 
Igamos  kieros).  On  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding, the  couple  put  on  wreaths  of  flowem 
or  leaves,  sacred  to  Venus,  or  having 
some  other  relation  to  marriage.  The 
house  was  also  ornamented  with  wreaths. 
Towards  evening,  the  bridegroom  took 
the  bride  from  her  father's  house,  general- 
ly in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  a  para- 
mfmphoi*  If  he  had  been  already  married, 
the  pcaramfmphos  alone  conducted  her,  and 
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WBB  dien  caUed  nymph/ogogoa.  The  biide 
(who  canied  a  vessel  containing  barley, 
and  called  phrygetrwi)  was  preceded  by 
torcfa-bearera,  music  and  sonff,  also  by 
females  who  carried  symbols  of  domestic 
life,  as  a  sieve,  a  spindle,  &>c^  When  the 
couple  arrived  at  home,  fiuits  were  poured 
over  them,  as  a  symbol  of  plenty ;  the 
axle  of  the  vehicle  m  which  they  had  rid- 
den was  burnt,  to  indicate  that  the  bride 
could  not  return,  after  which  the  meal 
followed,  in  apartments  adorned  for  the 
occasion,  for  which  friends  and  relations 
assembled,  dressed  in  festival  dresses.  In 
Athens,  a  boy  appeared  during  the  meal, 
crowned  with  tliorns  and  acorns,  holding 
u  basket,  which  contained  bread,  and 
calling  out,  **  I  left  the  bad  and  found  the 
Ix^tter''  {ti^yov  KQKdVf  dpw  anttvov) — an  aUu- 
(sion  to  the  life  of  the  primitive  mhabitants 
of  Attica,  without  bread  and  matrimony. 
Dances  and  songs  diverted  the  guests. 
After  tlie  dance,  followed  the  procession 
into  the  bride  chamber,  where  the  bed  was 
generally  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  and 
strewed  with  ftowers.  Another  bed  was 
also  placed  in  the  same  room,  for  tlie  bride- 
groom, in  case  e\il  omens  should  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  Here 
tlie  bride  washed  her  feet  fin  Athens,  in 
water  &om  the  fountain  Callurho^),  served 
by  the  hdhrophoroa  (a  boy,  always  the 
nearest  relative).  In  Athens,  the  pair  also 
ate  a  quince,  probably  in  allusion  to  Pros- 
erpine. The  bride  was  now  placed  in  the 
bed  by  her  nearest  relatives,  particularly 
by  the  mother  of  the  bride,  who  wound 
the  fillets  of  her  own  liair  round  the 
torch,  and,  whilst  the  bridegroom  unloosed 
the  zone  of  the  bride,  which  was  conse- 
crated to  Minerva  or  Diana,  boys  and 
girls  danced  before  the  door,  stamping 
and  singing  songs  (epUhaktmia,  choruses, 
praises  of  the  young  couple,  good  wishes, 
&c— See  Theocrytus,  18th  idyl.)  A  %- 
roraa  (door-keeper)  prevented  the  women 
from  entering  to  assist  the  bride.  The 
next  morning,  the  same  boys  and  girls 
eung  tpWuUamia  e^ertica  (awakening 
songs).  The  festiviU  lasted  for  several 
days,  each  having  its  proper  name.  Very 
diferent  from  all  this  was  the  custom  of 
tho  Lacedcemonians.  They  retained  the 
ancient  form  of  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
force.  After  the  bridegroom  had  carried  . 
off  the  giri,  a  female  paranymph  cut  the 
hair  of  the  bride,  put  on  her  a  male/ dress, 
seated  her  in  a  dark  room,  upon  a  carpet; 
the  bridegroom  then  came  clandestinely, 
unbound  the  zone,  placed  the  bride  upon 
the  bed,  and,  soon  after,  stole  away  to  the 
conunon  eleepiqg  room  of  the  youths,  and 


repeated  these  rimta  several  times  before 
the  marriage  was  made  known.  After 
this,  the  sofemn  conducting  home  of  the 
bride,  acconipanied  by  sacrifices,  took 
place.  The  Romans  had,  in  a  legal  sense, 
three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar- 
riage—coAnlu),  an^amatio,  and  ura#-— of 
which  the  cor^arnaHo  was  the  most  sol- 
emn and  most  conclusive.  At  the  be- 
trothment  (sponBalia)^  the  day  of  marriage 
was  setdea,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
fix  upon  one  of  the  atri  dies  (unlucky 
days^  viz.  the  month  of  May,  the  calender 
nones  and  ides,  and  the  days  following 
them,  the  feast  of  the  Salians,  the  parmtor 
lioj  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
predilection  was  entertained  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  June.  The  day  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  sacrificed  the  vii^n- 
like  toga  prteUxia  to  the  Fortuna  virgtML- 
lis ;  her  IrnUa  atireo,  her  strophia  and  toys 
to  the  Lar  familiarise  or  to  Venus,  after 
she  had  first  sacrificed  to  Juno  jvgo,  the 

ddess  of  marriages,  and  after  her  hair 
been  divided  with  a  lance  (ccdibaris) 
into  six  locks  (in  allusion  to  the  rape  ot 
tlie  Sabines),  and  arranged  according  to 
the  fiishion  of  matrons.  On  the  day  of 
th&  wedding,  the  bride  was  ornamented* 
She  covered  her  hair  with  the  vitta  redOf 
put  on  a  wreadi  of  flowers,  the  tunic  of 
matrons,  and  encircled  her  waist  with  a 
woollen  zone,  ded  in  a  Hercuks  knot  (so 
called),  at  which  moment  she  implored 
the  Juno  cinxia,  A  red  or  fire-colored  veil 
now  covered  her  fiice  (allusion  to  bash- 
fulness)  ;  shoes  of  a  like  color  were  put 
on.  After  the  auspices  were  taken,  and 
sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  the  gods  of 
matrimony,  particularly  to  Juno,  the  bile 
being  thrown  away,  the  couple  seated 
themselves  upon  the  fleece  of  the  victim, 
in  allusion  to  the  original  dress  of  men, 
and  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wife. 
In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  led  home  by 
the  bridegroom.  The  bride  rested  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  or  one  of  the  next 
relatives,  and  tiie  bridegroom  carried  her 
off,  in  allusion  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 
The  bride  was  led  by  boys ;  others  pre- 
ceded her,  bearing  torch^  Tlie  bride 
(or  female  slaves)  carried  distafifs,  wool, 
&c.  The  music  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute 
accompanied  the  procession,  during  which 
the  bride«t>om  threw  walnuts  among  the 
people.  The  bride  was  hfted,  or  stepped 
eently  over  the  threshold  of  her  parents' 
house,  and  of  that  where  she  entered,  this 
part  of  ^e  dwelling  being  sacred  to  VestSi 
the  protectress  of  virgins.  These  thresh- 
olds were  ornamented  vnth  flowers,  &c 
She  was  followed,  or,  according  to  somi^ 
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preceded  by  the  boy  Camillus.*  Rela- 
tions and  friends  accotnptuiicd  dio  procee}- 
sion,  where  jokes  and  niurrinient  abound- 
ed. Arrived  at  lier  new  housi',  she  hung 
woollen  bands,  as  si<^ris  of  cha^stity,  at  the 
door-posfcs  and  rubbed  die  j)osis  widi  the 
fat  of  liogs  and  wolvos,  to  guard  against 
enchaninienL  Her  first  step  in  the  liouse 
was  made  on  a  flocce  (byinbol  of  domes- 
tic industr>').  The  kt;ys  were  handed 
over  to  hor,  and  both  she  and  the  bride- 
groom touched  fire  and  water,  as  signs  of 
chastity  and  purity.  With  tiie  wat(^r  the 
fjet  were  washed.  In  the  times  of  the 
republic,  the  bride  carried  three  pieces  of 
the  coin  called  as.  One  siie  helil  in  her 
haD4i,  and  gave  to  the  bridegroom,  as  if 
purchasing  him ;  anotlier,  lying  in  her 
shoe,  she  put  on  die  health  of  the  new 
house;  the  third,  which  she  had  in  a 
pocket,  she  put  on  a  cross-way.  Alter 
some  more  ceremonies,  Ibllowed  die  wed- 
ding meal,  accompanied  by  epilhaUtmicu 
The  l)ride  w;is  then  conducted  by  matrons, 
only  once  married  {pronub^E),  into  die 
nuptial  chamlxr  (Uuilamus),  and  laid  on 
the  bed  {o^cnialis  kdiisy  Virgins  now 
sung  epilhalatnia,  in  praise  of  tlie  couple, 
and,  in  order  not  to  nxcite  Nemesis  by 
flucli  [>raisis,  l>oys  usiul  to  sing  indecorous 
songs.  After  the  hu.sband  had  given 
another  feast  (n/?o/ia),  die  wife  entered  on 
her  new  tliitirs. — i)f  tlie  marriage  rites  of 
the  ancient  CiLic  and  German  tribes,  as 
little  is  known  as  of  die  ancient  AsiaUc 
tribes ;  and,  in  the  liitle  which  is  recorded, 
the  ancient  and  I  ors  contradict  each  other. 
They  are  almost  unanimous,  however,  in 
stating  that  the  ceremony  of  buying  the 
wit'e  was  cusioniary  with  tht-m ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  wlieduT  polygamy  existed  among 
lliem  or  not.  Cajsiir  sa^s  it  prevailed 
among  the  Britons;  oth«'i-s  siy  die  same 
of  the  inliahitants  of  Spain.  -  The  Ger- 
mans and  Gauls  seem  to  have  had,  gen- 
erally, but  one  wife ;  yet  exceptions  are 
known  (for  instance,  Ariovistus).  Accord- 
ing to  the  historian  Adam,  of  Kreineii, 
polygamy  was  common  with  the  ancient 
Saxons  and  people  of  Ditmarsh.  Among 
the  ancient  (Tcrmnns,  the  marriage  of  a 
free  person  .with  a  slave  was  punished. 
If  a  slave  had  seduced  a  free  girl,  he  was 
beheaded,  and  she  burnt.  They  married 
late:  man*iage  was  ])rohil)ited  before  the 
30th  year.  Tlie  suitor  paid  a  price  to  the 
father  of  the  girl,  from  which,  afterwards, 
the  morning  gifl^  so  called,  originated^  If 
a  girl  was  l>etroihed,  she  was  watched  by 

•  His  office  was  to  carry  the  hri'lp's  ornaments, 
and  the  amulets  for  tbc  future  oirhpriug^,  in  a  small 
box. 


the  friends  of  the  wooer ;  if  the  latter 
delayed  the  marriage  longer  than  two 
years,  the  engagement  was  dissolved. 
After  marriage,  tlie  wife  was  inseptirable 
from  the  husband:  she  followed  him  to 
the  chase,  in  war,  &c.,  and  often  beutived 
herself  when  the  husband  had  fallen. 
Divorce  was  very  rare  ;  violauon  of  matri- 
mony was  punished  by  death.  The  Mo- 
hammedans consider  matrunony  as  a 
im-re  civil  contracL  They  practise  |k>- 
lygamy.  The  Mohamnu  dans  may  have 
four  regularly  married  wives;  dicy  may, 
besides,  purchase  concubines  (gi-nerally 
Circ^ssimi  and  other  slaves) ;  they  have, 
also,  hired  wives,  whose  obligation  to  livo 
widi  a  man  lasts  only  for  a  ceruiin  time. 
Generally,  the  Mohanunedans  have  but 
one  wife ;  die  wealdiier  sort  have  two ; 
the  very  rich,  still  more.  Widi  the  Turks, 
the  marriage  is  concluded  upon  between 
the  parents,  and  at  the  most,  die  contract 
is  only  confirmed  before  the  cadi.  Gen- 
erally, the  bridegroom  has  to  buy  the 
bride;  most  commonly,  they  do  not  see 
each  other  before  marriage.  The  bride 
is  conducted  on  horseback,  closely  veiled, 
to  the  bridegroom.  Entertainments  fol- 
low, and,  in  die  evt-ning,  the  bride  is  led, 
by  a  eunuch  (or,  with  the  poorer  classes, 
by  a  maid  servant],  into  the  britle  chamber. 
It  is  a  real  misioitmie  lor  a  Turk  to  be 
obliged  to  m:irry  a  daughter  of  the  sultan. 
He  prt sc'ribes  the  pitsent  to  Ik;  made  to 
his  daughter;  the  husband  is  obliged  to 
follow  htr  will  in  all  things.  lie  must 
give  so  many  presents,  that  he  is  fre- 
quently ruined.  In  Ambia',  if  a  young 
man  is  pleased  with  the  ap^mamnce  of  a 
girl  in  the  street,  where  the  women  appear 
always  veiled,  he  endeavors  to  get  a  wghl 
of  her  face,  by  procuring  admission  into  a 
house  where  she  ii*equently  comes,  and 
remaining  concealed  there  by  die  aid  of 
some  kind  relatives.  If  he  is  pleased,  he 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  fadier ;  the  con- 
tract is  signed  before  the  sheik.  After 
several  ceremonies,  baths,  entertainmeniS| 
&c.,  the  Arab  awaits  his  bride  in  his  tenL 
Matrons  conduct  her  there,  where  the 
bride  bows,  and  receives  a  gold  piece 
pressed  on  her  forehead.  She  is  then 
carried  by  him  into  the  interior  of  the 
tent  The  bride  and  other  women  dance 
around  it  all  night.  In  liarbary,  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  concluded  with  the 
father  or  some  reladon,  or,  in  default  of 
them,  with  the  cadi,  a  price  paid  for  the 
bride,  and  a  sum  assigned  for  her  support 
in  case  of  divorce.  The  evening  before 
the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  on 
holdback,  accompanied  by  many  friendai 
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to  the  house  of  the  bride.  The  bride  is 
then  carried  on  a  mule,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  box  (or,  among  the  wealthier 
clasBes,  on  a  camel,  bearing  a  sort  of  tent), 
to  tlie  house  of  &e  bridegroom.  The 
bridegroom  and  his  friends  accompany 
her,  the  latter  expressing  their  joy  by  tlje 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  bride  is  then 
conducted  to  the  bridegroom,  in  a  dark 
apartment,  and  it  is  not  till  afler  the  com- 
pletion of  the  marriage  that  he  obtains  a 
sight  of  her  face.  He  cannot  go  out  of 
tlie  house  for  eight  days ;  she,  not  for  two 
months.  Formerly  the  bridegroom,  at 
tii<f  end  of  the  eight  days,  played  the  king, 
and  decided  a  number  of  petty  disputes ; 
but  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
c^'Dtury,  when  the  emperor  of  Slorocco 
Uiid  eight  of  such  kings  tied  to  the  tails  of 
mules  and  dragged  to  death,  this  custom 
iios  cca(ied.  The  wedding  ceremoDics, 
ninong  the  Mohammedans  in  Hindostan, 
are  similar,  only  the  procession  is  accom- 
panied by  music  and  song.  With  the 
Persians,  the  bridal  purchase-money  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  bridegroom  and  tlie 
father  of  the  bride ;  this  is  either  lefl  to 
the  father,  or  given  to  the  bride  in  case  of 
divorce.  The  contract  is  signed  before  a 
cafli,  in  a  solitary  place, so  that  enchanters 
may  not  deprive  the  bridegroom  of  his 
vigor.  As  it  is  considered,  with  all  the 
Mohammeilans,  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest 
importance  to  find  the  signs  of  maiden- 
hoo<l  in  the  bride,  and  as  the  whole  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes  is  such  as 
nut  to  enable  the  bridegroom  to  take  the 
lindens  virtue  upon  trust,  it  is  oflen  made 
a  point  of  the  marriage  contract,  that  the 
marriage  shall  be  null  if  satisfaction  is  not 
n'ceived  on  this  point  So  much  atten- 
tion is  ))aid  to  this  subject,  that,  in  case 
an  accidental  injury,  as  by  a  fall  from 
a  camel,  &c.,  might  bring  it  in  ques- 
tion, fathers  not  unfrequently  have  an 
attested  record  made  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident  The  Circassians,  who  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  Turks,  use  mechanical 
means  to  prevent  the  loss  of  tlieir  virginity, 
from  the  age  of  puberty.  With  tlie  hea- 
then Hindoos,  any  one  who  marries  out 
of  his  caste,  loses  its  privileges,  and  be- 
comes little  better  than  a  Paria.  (q.  v.)  The 
Hindoos  marry  their  children  very  early, 
often  in  the  seventh  year.  When  the 
marriage  is  agreed  on,  gifls  are  sent,  with 
song  and  music,  to  the  bride.  Similar 
ones  are  returned  to  the  bridegroom.  On 
the  day  before  the  marriage,  the  bride- 
groom, adorned  with  a  crown  and  flowers, 
proceeds  through  the  city,  accompanied 
by  music,  and  attended  by  the  young  men 
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of  his  own  occupation,  m  palanquins,  car- 
riages, and  on  horseback.  The  bride  does 
the  same,  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  at* 
tended  by  her  young  female  acquaintance. 
In  the  evciihig,  the  wedding  takes  place. 
A  fire  is  lighted  l)etween  the  couple,  a  silk 
cord  wound  round  tliem,  and  a  kerchief^ 
folded  up,  is  placed  between  them,  after 
which  the  Braiuin  pronomices  a  certain 
formula,  ihe  pui'port  of  which  is,  that  the 
husband  ou^ht  to  give  Ktullieieut  support 
to  the  wife,  and  llial  Aw.  ou^iit  to  be  faitli- 
ful:  the  biessing  follows.  The  Buddha 
religion  prt  scribes  otiu>r  cnvnionies  and 
rules.  In  Pegu,  the  woiu«-u  are  bought, 
and  generally  only  ibr  a  certain  time.  In 
Siain,  the  husband  may  have,  besides  the 
U^gitiinate  wife,  otliers,  whose  children, 
however,  are  not  lecal,  and  are  sold  as 
slaves.  In  China,  die  uife  is  bought ; 
poor  people  ask  wives  fn)in  tlie  foundling 
houses.  The  young  couple  do  not  see 
each  oilier  before  tlio  contracts  are  ex- 
ciiunged.  The  hride  is  then  conveyeil, 
with  music,  torches,  &c.,  to  the  husband. 
She  is  canied  in  a  ciiair,  securely  en- 
closc^d,  the  key  to  which  is  given,  on  her 
arrival,  to  the  bridegroom.  Here  he  sees 
her  for  the  first  time.  Formerly,  the  wife 
was  sent  back  immediately,  but  al  pwescnt 
this  is  generally  prevented  by  the  con- 
tract; the  relations  also  contrive  to  get  a 
pretty  accurate  description  of  the  Bride 
beforehand.  The  hritle  is  tli(  n  led  into 
tlie  house,  where  she  bows  low  before  the 
family  idol.  Euteitainmcnts  then  follow, 
each  sex  being  separate.  After  marriage, 
tlie  wife  sees  only  the  husband,  and,  on 
particular  occasions,  the  fiiilier  or  some 
other  relative,  unK  ss  express  provision  is 
made  for  more  liberty  in  the  contract  In 
Japan,  the  britlegrooni  awaits  die  bride  ui 
the  teiij]>le  of  Fo,  where  the  bonze  blesses 
them,  during  which  ceremony  the  eouple 
bear  a  torch  or  lamp.  The  festival  then 
lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  Parsees, 
or  worehiiipei-s  of  tire,  consider  matrimony 
a  holy  stiUe,  eonducive  to  eternal  feUcily, 
and  l.Hitroth  children  very  young.  Matri- 
mony between  cousins  is  most  esteemed, 
lietrothmeul  is,  with  diem,  a  ceremony 
entirely  binding.  At  the  wedding,  the 
priest  asks  the  parties  whether  each  will 
have  the  other ;  if  they  say  yes,  he  joins 
their  hands  and  strews  rice  over  them. 
Wedduigs  among  them  are  celebrated 
with  mueh  public  festivity.  Among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  the  wed- 
dings are  vcrv  simple^ — See  Tales  of  ihe 
JStorih-West  (Boston,  1830) ;  also,  the  arti- 
cle Indians, — Amonff  Christians,  mar- 
riages, of  late,  are  celebrated  with  muc^ 
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len  ceremony  than  fbrmerly.  InEn^bnd, 
among  the  wealthier  claasee,  it  iB  custom- 
ary for  the  couple  to  po,  in  a  morning 
dresBy  to  church,  and,  uimediately  after 
the  marriage,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 
With  the  Catholics,  matrimony  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  dissolvable  by  the  pope  only. 
With  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  U.  States,  matrimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  a  vaere  civil  act ;  justices  of  the 
peace  may  i^erform  the  ceremony  ;  yet 
such  instances  are  rare.  Marriages  con- 
^  cl uded  by  clergymen  simply  are  valid  also, 
ami,  in  so  far,  the  law  diners  from  that  in 
the  former  French  republic  and  empire, 
where  the  contract,  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
civil  officer,  could  not  be  omitted. 
3Iarrow.  (See  Bontj  and  MeduUa,) 
Mars,  mademoiselle  Hyppolite-fioutet, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  French  actresses, 
was  born  in  1778,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Monvel,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity.  In 
giving  her  instructions,  her  father  had  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  not  to  moke  her 
a  mere  creature  of  art.  On  the  contrary, 
he  taught  her  that  nmch  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  inspiration  of  natural  feelings,  and 
that  art  ought  only  to  second,  and  not  su- 
})erBede,  nature.  She  first  came  out  in 
17^  on  the  Montansier  theatre,  and  at 
length  was  received  at  the  ThMtix  fhin- 
fois*  Her  original  cast  of  parts  consisted 
of  those  which  the  French  denominate 
ingenues — ^parts  in  which  youthful  inno- 
ceiH'^  and  simplicity  are  represented. 
These  she  performed  for  many  years  with 
extraordinary  applause.  At  length  she 
i*esolved  to  shine  in  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site kind  of  acting ;  tiiat  of  the  higher 
class  of  coquettes.  In  accomplishing  this, 
she  had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition 
from  mademoiselle  Leverd,  who  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  department ; 
for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  certain  species  of  character. 
Mademoiselle  Mare,  however,  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  this  rule ;  and,  in  the 
coquette,  she  charmed  ftilly  as  much  as 
she  had  liefore  done  in  the  child  of  na- 
ture. In  comedy,  she  is  what  mademoi- 
selle George  is  in  tragedy.  She  charms 
foreigners  no  less  than  she  does  her  own 
countrymen.  Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Taste,  speaks  of 
her  as  beiug  **  probably  as  perfect  an  ac- 
tress in  comedy  as  ever  appeared  on  any 
stage.  She  has  (he  says)  united  every 
advanuige  of  countenance,  and  voice,  and 

S;ure,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive." 
ademoiselle  Mars  has  been  very  beauti- 
fiil.  At  Lyons,  she  was  crowned  publicly, 
iu  the  theatre,  with  a  garland  of  flowers^ 


and  a  JHe  was  cdebraled  ni  honor  of 
her,  by  the  public  bodies  and  autfioiidetf 
of  the  town. 

Mars,  Mavors  (with  me  Greeks  ^^res) ; 
the  god  of  war.  Accordin||[  to  the  oldest 
poets,  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ; 
according  to  later  ones,  of  Juno  alone, 
and  the  herccst  of  all  the  gods.  Ares  or 
Mars  is,  originally,  a  Pelasgian  deity, 
wliose  worship  was  first  celebrated  in 
Thrace,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
Greece.  Iu  the  earliest  times  he  was  tlie 
s)inbol  of  divine  power,  and  with  the 
Greeks,  the  symbol  of  war,  so  far  as  re- 
pirds  strength,  bravery  and  fierceness,  or, 
in  other  words,  was  the  god  of  battles. 
Minerva,  on  the  conuiuy,  as  the  goddeRS 
of  war,  was  tJie  symbol  of  courage  joined 
with  wisdom  and  militaiyart  In  later 
timeH,  he  is  always  represented  in  the  hu- 
man form,  aud  is  the.  protector  of  inno- 
cence. I'lie  Romans  early  adopted  his 
worship  from  the  Greeks.  Acconhng  to 
tradition,  Komulus  and  Remus,  the  found- 
ers of  Rome,  were  the  fruit  of  his  inter- 
course with  Rhea  Sylvia.  Several  tem- 
ples in  Rome  and  the  Campus  Martins 
(q.  v.)  were  dedicated  to  him.  His  ser- 
vice was  celebrated  by  particular  famines 
devoted  to  him,  and  by  the  college  of  the 
Salii  (q.  v.),  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
serve his  shield  (ancik),  sfiid  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  The  month  of  March  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  his  festivals  were  cele- 
brated on  the  Ist  of  March  and  12ih  of 
October.  He  was  like^vise  the  god  of 
spring.  An.ong  the  Romans,  sold iera  and 
gladiators,  and  fire,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
also  horses,  birds  of  prey,  vultures,  cocks, 
woodpeckers  and  wolves;  the  sitoveiaip- 
riiia  (q.  v.)  were  also  in  honor  of  him.  In 
})eace,  they  called  him  Qmrinug ;  in  war, 
Gradivus  (the  striding).  They  considered 
Bellona  as  his  wife  and  sister.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  assigned  him 
no  wife,  although  he  had  children  by 
Venus  and  several  other  mistresses.  Hui 
intrigue  with  the  former  was  betrayed 
to  Vulcan  by  Sol.  Vulcan  immediately 
made  a  fine  iron  net,  which  he  threw  over 
the  two  lovers,  whom  he  found  in  bed  to- 
gether: he  then  called  together  all  the 
gods,  and  exposed  his  captives  to  the  scorn 
of  Olympus.  He  was  the  &ther  of  Har- 
monia,  by  Venus;  Deimos  (Terror)  and 
Phobos  (Puir)  were  his  sons.  Simonides 
also  calls  Cupid  the  son  of  Mara  and  Ve- 
nus. Phobos  is  his  constant  companion 
in  war  ;  Phobos  and  Deimos  hamees  the 
steeds  to  his  chariot,  and  guide  him  to  the 
fight  Euyo,  the  desboyer  of  cities  (Bel- 
lona), and  Eris,  always  hover  around  him 
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in  battle.  The  ftbles  relate  many  of  his 
exploits.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  war  of  the  giantst  on]y  by  the  later 
poets.  According  to  Claudian,  he  was  the 
first  who  attacked  the  giants :  he  slew  Pelo- 
rus  and  Mimas.  But  he  was  compelled 
to  flee,  with  the  other  gods,  before  Typhoe- 
uSf  aud,  to  escape  his  fury,  changed  himself 
into  a  fish,  in  the  fight  with  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Aioeus,  he  vas 
taken  and  confined  in  a  brazen  prison, 
where  he  languished  13  months.  But 
the  mother  of  the  Aloides  discovered  the 
place  of  his  confinement  to  Mercury,  by 
whom  lie  was  delivered.  He  twice  en- 
gaged in  comtwt  with  Hercules,  for  the 
protecdou  of  his  sons.  In  one  of  the 
combats,  the  god  was  wounded ;  in  the 
other,  Jupiter  separated  the  combatants 
by  hurling  his  thunderbolts  between  them. 
Mara  having  slain  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  the  nymph  Euryte,  for  of- 
fering violence  to  his  daughter  Alcippe, 
Neptune  accused  him  before  the  twelve 
gods,  who  judged  the  cause  on  ft  hill  near 
Athens  (Ai-eopagns,  Mars'  hill),  and  ac- 
quitted him.  As  Mars  was  the  first  who 
was  tried  in  this  place,  it  derived  its  name 
lirom  that  circumstance.  In  the  Trojan 
war,  he  a&dsted  tlie  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Diomedes  wounded  nim,  and 
he  ijellowed  like  10,000  men  united.  He 
fought  also  against  Minerva,  and  hurled 
liis  spear  against  her  aegis :  she  smote  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  rock.  Mars  is  rep- 
resented as  a  young  warrior  in  full  armor, 
of  a  strong  frame,  broad  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  thick  and  short  hair.  His  attributes 
are  a  helmet,  a  spear,  a  sword  and  a 
shield. — Mars  is  also  the  name  of  a  planet 
(See  PlantU.)  In  chemistry,  Mars  was 
fonnerly  put  for  iron ;  in  both  cases,  it  is 
marked*  bv  this  sign  :  g. 
Mars'  Hill.  (See  Areopagus.) 
Marspex,  Wiiliain,  bom  in  1754,  at 
Ver\'ul,  in  Ireland,  was  sent  out,  early  in 
life,  as  a  writer,  to  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
where  he  rose  to  be  chiefj  and  gained 
much  information  respecting  the  language, 
manners  and  ftittiquities  of  the  Oriental 
an*hipciago,  a  ptut  of  which  he  has  com- 
municated in  articirs  sent  by  him  to  the 
royal  and  antiquarian  societies.  The 
chief  of  these  are,  On  a  Phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  Island  of  Sumatra ;  Re- 
maiks  on  the  Sumatran  Language ;  Ob- 
servadons  on  the  I^anguago  of^the  People 
commonly  called  Gipsies ;  On  the  Hejira 
of  the  Mohammedans;  On  the  Chronolo- 
gy of  the  Hindoos;  and  On  the  Traces 
of  the  Hindoo  Language  and  Literature, 
extant  among  the  Malays,    His  separate 


pubiicatioDs  are,  the  Histoiy  of  Sumatra 
(1802) ;  a  Dictionair  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 
guage (1812);  and  a  Grammar  of  the 
Malayan  Language ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  intereflCiiig  Discourse  on  the  History, 
Religion  aod  AntiquitieB  of  the  Oriental 
Islands. 

Marseillaise  Htmiv,  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  patriots  and  warriors  of  tlie 
French  revolution,  was  composed  by  M. 
Joseph  Rouget  de  P  Isle,  while  an  officer 
in  the  engineer  corps  at  Strasburg,  early 
in  the  French  revolution,  with  a  view  of 
supplanting  the  vulgar  songs  then  in 
vogue,  relative  to  the  struggle  then  going 
on.  He  composed  the  song  and  the  mu- 
sic in  one  Digfat.  It  was  at  first  called 
VOffrandt  h  la  LtberU^  but  subeequendy 
received  its  present  name,  because  it  was 
first  publiclyjBung  by  the  Marseilles  confed- 
erates in  I79S2.  It  became  the  national  sonff 
of  the  French  patriots  and  warriors,  ana 
was  famous  through  Europe  and  America. 
The  tune  is  peculiarly  exciting.  It  was 
suppressed,  of  course,  under  Uie  empire 
and  the  Bourbons  ;  but  the  revolution  of 
1830  caUed  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  ance 
become  again  me  national  song  of  the 
French  patriots.  The  king  of  the  French 
has  bestowed  on  its  composer,  who  was 
about  70  years  old  at  tiie  time  of  the  last 
revolution,  having  been  bora  in  1760,  a 
pension  of  1500  francs  from  his  private 
purse.  M.  Rouget  de  P  Isle  had  been 
wounded  at  Quiberon,  and  persecuted  by 
the  terrorists,  from  whom  he  had  escaped 
by  flying  to  Germany.  The  celebrity  of 
the  MaiBeillaise  hymn,  the  important  in- 
fluence which  it  has  exerted,  and  the  new 
interest  which  it  has  lately  acquired,  in- 
duce us  to  give  it  at  length. 

Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie : 

Le  jour  de  gloire  eat  arriv^  : 

Contre  noas  de  la  tyrannie 

L'etendard  sauglant  est  Icv^. 

Entendez-vous  daos  les  campagnes 

Mugir  CCS  fcroces  soldats  ? 

Ilfl  vienncntjusques  dans  vos  bras 

Egoiger  vos  fits,  vos  compagnes. 
Anx  armes,  ciloyens,  formcz  vos  batailloos } 
Marchez,^-^u''in  sang  impurabrouve  vos  silloos 

GH<EUR. 

Aux  armes,  citoyens ;  formons  nos  batailloDs ; 
Marchons ;— qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  silloas. 

Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 
De  traltres,  dc  rois  conjur^  7 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobjes  entravos, 
Ces  fers  dt^s  Jong-tems  prepaid  7 — 
Fran^ais,  pour  nous,  ah !  quel  outrage 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter ! 
C'est  nous  qu'on  ose  menacer 
De  readre  a  Tantique  eiclavage ! 
Aia  anoei,  ^. 
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Quoi  *  des  cohortes  toang^ftres 
Feraicnt  la  loi  daiui  nos  foyers  ! 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  mcrcenaires 
Terraueraient  nos  fiers  gaenien ! — 
Grand  Dieu  !  par  des  mains  enchainees 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  so  plieraieut ! 
De  vils  despotcs  devicndraicut 
Les  maitres  de  nos  destinees ! 
Aux  amies,  ice. 

Trcmblez,  tyrans !  et  voos,  perfides  ! 
L'opprobre  dc  tous  (es  partis ; 
Treinblez....vos  projeU  parricides 
Vont  enfiu  recevoir  leur  prix. 
Tout  681  Koldai  pour  vous  corabattre  : 
S'ils  tombent,  nosjeunesheros, 
La  France  eu  prouuit  de  nouvoaux, 
Contre  vous  tous  prdts  a  se  baltrc. 
Aux  armes,  Sec. 

Fran9ais,  en  gtierriers  magnanimes, 
Portez  ou  reicucz  vos  coups  j 
Epargiicz  Ics  tristes  victimes 
A  regi-et  s'araiaut  contre  vous  j— 
Mais  ces  de^{K»lcs  sanffuiiialres, 

Mais  les  complices  de  lk>uiUe 

Tous  ces  tigres  qui,  sans  pilie, 
Dechirent  le  sein  de  leur  mere  U.» 
Aux  armes,  &,c. 

Amour  sacr<;  de  la  pairie, 
Conduis,  souticns  nos  bras  vcngeurs : 
Liberty,  Liberte  cbtrie, 
Ooml>ats  avec  tes  d^ieuseurs. 
Sous  uos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoire 
Accoure  k  les  males  accens  3 
Que  tes  enuemis  expirans, 
Voient  ta  triomphe  et  notre  gloire. 
Aux  'amies,  &€. 

Marseilles  (properly  MarseilU),  tbe 
ancient  Maasilia ;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  Boucbes  du  Rh6ue,  on 
the  Lion*8  gulf;  lat  43°  17'  N.;  Ion.  5° 
3^  E. ;  seat  of  a  bisbop,  and  of  many 
civil  and  military  autborities.  Tbe  port 
ie  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accomino- 
duting  1200  vessels,  but  not  admitting  a 
ship  of  larger  size  tliau  a  frigate.  A  new 
port  has  recently  bet^n  constructed,  suf- 
ficient to  receive  ships  of  tbe  line,  and  is 
used  for  quarantine  around.  The  lazaret- 
to is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  old  city 
is  principally  com})Osed  of  crooked,  nar- 
row and  steep  streets,  lined  with  high 
houses.  The  new  city  has  wide,  straiglit 
streets,  with  foot- walks.  The  houses  are  in 
general  handsomely  built,  and  thei-e  ore 
several  agreeable  promenades  and  squares. 
Tbe  cathedral  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  in 
France  ;  the  H6tel  de  Ville  is  the  hand- 
somest building  in  the  city.  There  ui^ 
an  observatory,  several  hospitals,  a  fdoitt 
de  pUti,  a  savings  l)auk,  21  churches,  an 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  royal  col- 
leg*,  a  public  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
and  numerous  other  literary,  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  expoit  are  Naples  soap  (made  at 


Maraeilles),  olive-oily  bnuidy,aiichovTy  spii^ 
its,  excellent  cutlery,  coiks,  chemical  prep- 
arations, coral,  perfumes,  silks,  &c.  It  car- 
ries on  a  connderable  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  with  Italy, 
Spain,  Barbaiy  and  the  LevanL  In  1820, 
'  82,000  bales  of  coaon  (one  quarter  of  tbe 
whole  amount  imported  into  France)  were 
carried  into  Marseilles.  Sugar  (for  its  re- 
fuieriesl  dye-wood,  and  other  colonial  ar- 
ticles, fbnn  its  imports.  In  1824,  57^ 
vessels, with  a  burden  of  392,91Hi  tons, were 
entered  at  this  |>ort.  The  inhabitants  are 
laborious,  intelligent  and  honest,  but 
quick  and  anient ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
n)U8ic,  dancing  and  shows.  Population, 
115,94a  Marseilles  was  founded,  600  B. 
C,  by  a  colony  ol'  Phocteaus,  and  fomieil, 
at  an  early  ])( riod,  a  flourishing  republic, 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  institu- 
tions. Cicero  calls  it  the  Athens  of  Gaul, 
Under  the  domination  of  t lie  Hofnaus,  it 
continued  to  rival  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantiuople  in  conunerce.  During  the 
middle  ages,  it  again  became  a  rej)ublic, 
but,  in  1251,  was  reduced  by  the  counts 
of  Provence.  In  14d2,  it  was  annexed  to 
tlie  crown  of  France.  In  the  revolution, 
its  inhabitants  were  at  first  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  in  favor  of  the  new  doctrines; 
but,  in  1793,  it  was  found  ou  the  side  of 
the  Girondists. 

MAasH,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough, is  a  native  of  London,  and  was  bmd 
at  bt,  John's  college,  where  he  was  much 
distinguished  both  as  a  classical  scholar 
and  mathematician.  Having  olitained  a 
fellowship  and  academical  honors,  he 
went  to  Gottingeu  to  improve  hiuisvlf  iu 
modem  lan^uage^s.  lie  resided  siivcnil 
years  at  Gottingen,  and  there  under- 
took the  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  works  of  Gurnmny  into  Knglish, 
viz.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  Ncw 
Testament,  to  which  he  added  explana- 
tory and  supplemental  notes  (4  vols.,8vo.). 
But  be  did  not  confine  hiuiSL'lf  to  theo- 
logical studies;  he  sought  for  and  gained 
much  information  ou  poliiic^il  affain*, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  procured  him  a  pen-ion.  When 
the  French  invaded  Germany,  he  rptumed 
to  England,  and  oinained  tlio  Margaret 
professorship  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  He  then  engaged  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  read 
them  in  English  instead  of  Latin,  by 
which  he  induced  persons  of  all  onlers 
and  descriptions  to  attend  them.  In  1792, 
he  published  an  Essay  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Theolo^cal  Learning.  He  was  soou 
engaged  iu  controversy ;  fint  witb  arch- 
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deacon  TVavis,  in  guppoit  of  one  of  his 
notes  on  Michaelis.  He  next  took  up  his 
pen  acainst  Mr.  Belsbam,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  his  own  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  history  of  the  gospel.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  newspaper  wer 
on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Lancaster  And 
Dr.  Bell.  He  Ukewise  published  an  Es- 
say on  the  English  National  CrediL  What 
most  recommended  bun  to  notice  was  his 
History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
FronceyWhich  was  esteemed  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry. 
These  exeitions  in  the  cause  of  church 
and  administratioD  rendered  him  conspic- 
uous, and  he  was,  in  1816,  appointed  bish- 
op of  LandafT,  and  soon  idler  translated 
to  the  see  of  Peterborough.  IFis  other 
works  are,  an  Examination  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  British  Mmistiy  relative  to  the 
Proposal  of  Bonaparte  ;  tiie  Polidcs  of 
Great  Britain  vindicated  ;  a  DisserUition 
on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
three  first  Gospeb  (1803);  Letters  to  the 
Anonymous  Author  of  me  Remarks  on 
Michaelis  and  his  CommenUitor ;  the  Il- 
lustration of  his  Hypothesis  respecting 
tlie  tliree  first  Gospels  (1803) ;  a  Defence 
of  the  above  Illusuation  (1804) ;  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Divinity  (181()J;  a  Vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Bell's  System  of^  Education 
(1811) ;  History  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Scriptures  (1812);  Hora  Pelas^ccR 
(1813),  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  His- 
tory and  Language  of  the  Pelasgiaus; 
wi&i  others  of  less  note. 

Marshal  (in  ancient  German,  Mars- 
chalk) ;  derived,  acconling  to  some,  from 
the  ancient  Gennan  word  MtUTy  a  horse  of 
the  nobler  kind,  and  Shalk^  originally  a 
servant  (though  at  present  a  cunninff  fel- 
low) ;  hence  MarschaUc,  a  man  appomted 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  Marichaly  in 
French,  still  designates  a  farrier,  though  it 
also  denotes  a  high  dignity.  As  the  word 
came,  in  the  sequel,  to  designate  high  of- 
ficers of  state  and  war,  this  derivation  of 
the  won!  proved  unacceptable  to  some 
pertjons,  and  it  was  attempted  to  derive  it 
fix)m  mar,  maer,  from  the  Latiu  tm^otj  as 
in  nutjor-domo ;  but  the  first  derivation  is 
the  most  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  names  of 
high  dignities  originated  with  low  em- 
ployments. A  similar  instance  is  the 
French  c(mnM)le^  from  cornea  Btahuli, 
Marahal  signified  at  first  a  person  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  twelve  horses  under 
the  comts  stabuit.  In  France,  the  tide  sunk 
still  lower,  so  as  to  designate,  as  we  have 
said,  every  farrier;  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  rose  in  dignity,  as  horses  were 


highlv  valued  at  coiurtB,  so  that  it  came  to 
aanfy  the  person  af)pointed  to  the  cars 
of  all  the  horses  of  a  prince ;  and,  these  per- 
sons being  at  length  appointed  to  high 
commands  in  the  army,  and  important 
posts  in  the  state,  the  title  came  to  signify 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  court 
The  marshal  of  the  Gennan  empire  deriv- 
ed his  origin  fit>m  the  Prankish  monarchs, 
and  was  equivalent  Jto  the  comes  stabuli  or 
contUtaUe,  He  was  bound  to  keep  order 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  persons  connected 
with  the  ceremony.  He  was  called  arcA- 
marshal^  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  At  the  coronation,  it 
was  his  duty  to  brinff  oats,  in  a  silver  ves- 
sel, from  a  heap  in  the  open  market-place, 
and  to  present  the  vessel  to  the  emperor. 
His  duties  were  discharged  by  a  heredi- 
tary marehal  (Erbmarsckaliy  In  Franco, 
marichai  de  France  is  the  highest  milittuy 
honor :  marichai  de  (^mp  is  equal  to  major- 
general,  in  Austria  to  field-marshal.  In 
Prussia,  general-field-marshal  is  the  high- 
est military  honor.  In  Unsiand,  JUld- 
marshal  means  the  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces.'  It  is  also  given  as  an 
honorary  rank  to  general  omcera  who 
have  no  immediate  command. — Marshal 
was,  and  in  many  counuies  of  Germany 
is,  the  tide  of  the  president  of  the  diet  of 
the  estates.  His  office  is  sometimes  he- 
reditxuy.  Marshal  also  signifies  a  person 
who  regulates  the  ceremonies  on  certain 
solemn  celebrations.  Marshal  is  also  used 
for  some  inferior  officers  in  England. 
The  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  has  the 
custody  of  the  prison  called  die  King^s 
bench.  He  attends  on  the  court  of  Sie 
aamG  name,  and  takes  into  custody  all 
prisoners  committed  by  it.  The  omcere 
in  the  U.  Suites'  courts,  corresponding  to 
the  sheriffs  in  the  courts  of  the  several 
states,  have  also  the  name  of  marshal 
Marshal,  Earl,  (See  Earl  Marshal.) 
Marshal,  PravosU  (See  Provost  Mar- 
shal) 

Mars  HAM,  sir  John,  a  learned  writet 
on  ancient  history  and  chronolog)',  bom 
in  1602,  in  London,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1638,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancer^-, 
which  place  he  lost ;  and  suficred  in  hin 
estate  for  his  attachment  to  royalty  durmg 
die  civil  wars.  At  the  restoration  or 
Charles  II,  he  recovered  his  office,  was 
knighted,  and  became  a  member  of  par- 
liament. Three  years  ailer,  he  obtained  a 
baronetcy.  He  died  in  1085.  His  Canon 
Chronicus  Egypiiacus^  Ebraicus,  Gracus 
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(London,  1672;  ib1io),diBp]aTed  much  era- 
dition  and  some  ingencutfr.  He  also  publisb- 
ed  a  work  on  the  difficulties  in  tlie  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  the 
preftce  to  the  firstyolumeof  Dugdale^ 
Monasticon, 

Marsi  ;  1.  a  tribe  in  Saranium,  on  ihe 
northern  bank  of  the  locus  Fucmua,  in  the 
present  ^^mazo  ttUeriort,  They  had  the 
same  language  with  the  Sabtnes.  They 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  social 
war,  which,  from  them,  is  also  called  the 
Marsian  war. — 3.  A  German  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  Istfcvones,  a  member  of  the 
Cheruscan  league.  (See  Ckeruacans.) 
They  pressed  forward  after  the  defeat  or 
Varus,  and  settled  chiefly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lippe,  but  retreated  during  the  suc- 
ceeding wars  with  the  Romans. 

Marsigli,  Lodovico  Fernando,  count  o^ 
was  bom  in  1658,  of  an  iilustnous  family  at 
Bologna,  and,  after  having  received  a  good 
education,  went  to  Constantinople  in  1679, 
with  the  Venetian  ambassador.  On  his 
return,  he  entered  into  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, and  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in 
the  vear  with  Turkey.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  passage  of  the  Raab,  and  sent 
as  a  slave  to  Bosnia.  On  obtaining  his 
liberty,  he  was  again  employed,  and,  hav- 
ing been  made  a  colonel  of  infantry,  was 
sent,  with  bis  regiment,  to  garrison  the  for- 
tress of  Brisac ;  and,  that  place  being 
taken  by  the  French  in  1702,  was  accused 
of  misconduct,  and  ignominiously  dis- 
missed from  the  Austrian  service.  Retir- 
ing to  Switzerland,  he  published  a  justifi- 
catory memoir,  and  aftenvards  took  up 
his  rosidei/ce  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
of  marine  botany,  and  other  scientific 
punniits.  In  1709,  pope  Clement  XI 
made  him  commander  of  his  troops  ;  but 
he  soon  relinquished  this  office,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  where,  in  1712, 
he  founded  the  institute  of  Bologna.  He 
afterwards  travelled  in  Endand  and  Hol- 
land, and,  in  1725,  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, his  Histoire  Physique  dt  la  Met  (fol.) ; 
and,  in  1726,  his  most  valuable  work,  the 
Damdnus  Pannonico-Mfsicus  (6  vols.,  fol.), 
containing  the  natural  history  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  its  course  through  Hungaiy  and 
Turkey.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1730,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Marston,  John ;  an  English  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
was  educated  at  Corpus-Christi  college, 
Oidbrd,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  of  wluch  society  he  became  lec- 
turer; but  little  more  of  his  personal  his- 
lory  is  known^  except  that  he  was  at  one 


lime  upon  terms  of  fKendship  with  Ben 
Ibnson.  He  was  die  author  of  eiKht 
plays,  all  acted  at  the  Black  Friars,  with 
applause.  Sue  of  these  were  printed  in 
one  volume,  in  1633^  and  dedicated  to  the 
viscountess  Falkland.  He  also  wrote 
three  books  of  satires,  entitled  die  Scourge 
of  Villany  (1599),  reprinted  in  1764. 

Makston  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land ;  celebrated  for  the  batde  between  the 
royal  forces  under  prince  Rupert  and  the 
troops  of  the  pariiament  under  Fairfiix 
and  Cnnnwell  (1644),  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious.  (See  Charles  2^  and 
CrotMoelL) 

Marsupials,  in  zoology ;  a  singular 
family  of  the  order  camivorOy  in  the 
class  manmalioj  so  called  ftom  a  pouch 
^marstmium)j  in  which  the  young  remain 
immecnately  after  birth,  and  into  which 
they  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  when  older. 
(See  Kangaroo^  Opossunu) 

Marstas  ;  a  son  of  Olympus,  Oa^rus 
or  Hyagiiis.  Fable  relates  that,  after  Mi- 
nora had  thrown  away  the  flute  which 
she  had  invented,  displeased  because  it 
disfigured  the  countenance  in  playing,  and 
had  pronounced  the  severest  maledictions 
affainst  any  one  who  should  take  it  up, 
Marsyas  accidentally  found  this  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  soon  acquired  such 
skill,  that  he  dared  to  challeii^  Apollo  to 
a  contest  The  Muses  were  invited  to  be 
the  umpires.  At  first,  the  stronger  music 
of  the  flute  drowned  the  softer  tones  of 
the  lyre,  on  which  tlie  god  played ;  and 
Marsyas  was  on  the  point  of  winning  the 
victory,  when  Apollo  accompanied  his  in- 
strtinKmt  with  his  voice.  Marsyas  was 
unable  to  do  the  same  with  his  flute.  The 
Muses  decided  ui  favor  of  Apollo,  who 

Eut  to  death  his  rash  competitor  by  flayinff 
im  alive.  In  tiiis  way  was  the  curse  of 
Minerva  accomplished.  This  fable  is  em- 
blematic of  the  preference  given  by  tlie 
inventors  of  the  fable  to  the  art  of  singing 
to  the  lyre  above  that  of  performing  on 
the  flute.  Many  ancient  and  modem 
artists  have  represented  the  contest,  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  Marsyas. 

Mart,  or  Marque,  Letter  of.  (See 
Letter  of  Mori  or  Marque,) 

Martello  Towers,  so  called,  by  cor- 
ruption, from  MorteUoj  in  Corsica,  where 
a  stroQg  tower  maintained  a  determined 
resistance  to  a  superior  English  force  in 
1794.  In  consequence  of  the  ^^t 
strength  exhibited  by  this  fort,  the  British 
government  erected  27  similar  towers  on 
die  Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  n 
Quarter  of  a  mile^  as  a  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  from  Fxanoe.    Tfaej 
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we  cuvQlar,  with  walb  of  great  thickoeaB, 
vnd  roofe  bomb-proof.  One  traversiDg 
fun  18  mounted  upo|i  each,  in  working 
which  the  men  are  secured  by  a  lofly  par- 
apet They  are  surrounded  by  a  aeep 
diy  fbfise :  the  entrance  is  by  a  door  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  around,  approach  to 
which  is  then  cut  on  by  drawing  up  the 
ladder.  The  ordinary  guard  conatBts  of 
from  six  to  twelve  men. 

Martex  {mvstda).  The  term  jnarkn, 
although  applied  to  the  whole  weasel 
tribe,  is  more  generally  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  designate  the  pme  maiten.  {M,  mar- 
tis),  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woody 
districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This 
•siiecies  is  also  found  in  NortJiern  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
marten  of  Europe,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size,  longer  legs,  finer,  thick- 
er and  more  glossy  fur,,  and  from  the 
throat  being  marked  by  a  broad  yellow 
spot,  whilst  the  same  part  in  the  Europe- 
an marten  is  white.  The  pine  marten 
preys  on  mice,  rabbits  and  partridges,  &c. 
A  partridge^s  head,  with  the  feathers,  is 
the  best  bait  for  the  log  traps  in  which 
this  animal  is  taken.  When  this  animal 
is  pursued,  and  its  retreat  cut  ofi^  it  shows 
its  teeth,  erects  its  hair,  arches  its  back, 
and  hisses  like  a  cat  It  will  seize  a  dog 
by  the  nose,  and  bite  so  hard,  that  unless 
the  latter  is  accustomed  to  hunt  them,  it 
suffers  the  little  animal  to  escape.  It  is 
easily,  but  never  thoroughly  tamed.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from 
four  to  seven  in  a  litter,  alK)ut  the  latter 
end  of  April.  The  -fur  is  fine,  and  much 
used  for  trimmings.  Upwards  of  100,000 
are  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 
Pennant's  marten,  commonly  called  the 
JL^ier  (M.  canadensis),  is  also  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  is  a 
larger  and  stronger  animal  tlian  the  lost 
mentioned  species ;  climbs  trees  with  fa- 
cility, and  preys  principally  on  mice.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places 
in  tho  vicinity  of  water.  It  inhabits  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  brings 
forth  once  a  year,  from  two  to  four  young. 
It  is  sought  for  for  its  skin,  of  which  con- 
siderable numbers  are  every  year  export- 
ed by  the  fur  traders.  The  European 
marten  (M,  foina)  inhabits  most  pans  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  most  elegant  and  lively 
animal,  exceedingly  c^le  and  graceful  in 
its  motions.  The  female  breeds  in  hollow 
trees,  and  firoduces  from  three  to  seven 
VMuqg  4tt  a  time,  which,  in  winter^  have 


sometimes  been  finind  abeltered  in  mag- 
pies' oeets.  These  animals  are  veir  de- 
structive to  poultiy,  effgs,  dtc,  and  also 
feed  on  rata,  mice,  and  molee;  they  are 
also  very  fond  of  honev,  and  will  some- 
times eat  seeds  and  gram.  They  have  a 
muskv  smell.  They  are  capable  of  being 
tamed,  but  generally  require  to  be  kept 
chained. 

Martens,  Creoi^  Frederic  Von  ;  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  and  Hanoverian  aulic 
counsellor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  vm- 
ters  and  lecturers  on  the  law  of  na 
tions.  His  earliest  work,  which  has  be- 
come a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  was 
published  at  Gottingen,  in  1789,  and  has 
been  translated  by  Cobbett  It  bears  the 
title  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  founded  on  the  Treaties  and 
Customs  of  the  modem  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope. He  afterwards  published  a  Course 
of^  Diplomacy  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  principal  Treaties  of  Peace 
and  Alliance  since  1761  (14  vols.,  8vo.); 
and  several  other  worics.  The  merit  of 
these  works  caused  the  services  of  the 
author  to  be  sought  for  by  the  German 
sovereigns.  In  1807,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state,  in  the 
financial  department ;  and  he  was  retained 
m  it  afler  the  fall  of  Jerome.  In  1814, 
he  was  employed,  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, to  draw  up  the  reports  of*  the  confer- 
ences between  the  ministers,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  on  a  mission  to  prince 
Christian,  in  Norway.  In  1816,  he  was 
nominated  minister  from  Hanover  to  the 
diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

Martha,  Sister,  was  lon^  deservedly 
admired  for  her  active  and  impartial  hu- 
manity. Anne  Biget,  known  by  the  name 
of  Sister  MaHka,  was,  before  the.  French 
revolution,  what  is  called  a  tourihe  in  a 
convent ;  that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care 
of  the  turning  box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the 
wall,  by  means  of  which  messages  and 
articles  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  con- 
vent, "mthout  any  of  the  nuns  being  seen. 
When  the  dissolution  of  the  convents 
compelled  her  to  return  into  society,  she 
dedicated  her  time  and  her  means  to  the 
consoling  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  of 
prisoners.  Though  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  small,  her  kindness  was  un- 
bounded. In  1809,  when  she  was  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  six 
hundred  Spanish  prisoners  arrived  at  Be- 
san^on,  the  place  where  she  resided.  She 
hastened  to  theur  assistance,  did  her  ut- 
most to  supply  their  wants,  and  watched 
over  those  who  were  sick.  She  was  often 
employed  by  them  to  solicit  the  governor 
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of  Besan^on,  when  they  had  any  thin^  to 
request;  and  one  day,  when  she  was  yisit- 
inff  him  on  this  kind  of  errand,  he  said, 
^Sister  Martha,  you  will  be  much  grieved 
to  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Span- 
iards are  going  to  leave  Besam^on," 
**  Yes,"  replied  she,  **  but  the  English  are 
coming,  and  ail  the  unfortunate  are  my 
friends."  Her  impartial  benevolence  was^ 
indeed,  extended  to  all ;  and,  in  1814,  its 
utmost  powers  were  called  forth  to  com- 
fort and  assist  the  wounded  French  and 
allied  soldiers.  ^'It  was  on  the  field  of 
battle,"  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her, 
**  that  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
character.  Our  soldiers,  when  they  were 
wounded,  and  far  from  their  country,  used 
to  exclaim,  *  Oh,  where  is  Sister  Martha  ? 
If  she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less.' " 
After  the  confederated  sovereigns  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Paris,  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  this  admirable  woman,  and  did 
not  forget  to  reward  her  virtues.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  gave  her  a  gold  medal, 
and  a  sum  of  money ;  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  cross  of  civil  merit,  and  2000 
francs ;  end  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  gold 
medal.  The  Spanish  monarch  sent  her  a 
cross.  She  was  also  presented  to  Louis 
XVIII,  who  received  lier  graciously,  and 
conferred  honors  upon  her.  She  died  at 
Besan^on,  in  1824. 

Martha,  Santa  ;  a  city  of  Colombia, 
on  the  northern  coast,  with  a  large,  safe 
and  commodious  harbor,  strongly  fordiied ; 
lat,  IP  liy  N. ;  Ion.  78<^  48^  W. ;  popula- 
tion, 5000.  The  heat  is  great,  and  the 
houses  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  a  fine 
sand,  blown  up  by  the  south-west  winds. 
It  has  considerable  commerce. 

Martha's  Vinetaro;  an  island  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Cod,  12  miles  west-north-west  of  Nan- 
tucket, 19  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  10 
broad;  Ion. 70^40' W;  lat, 4P40'N.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level, 
and  but  a  small  ptut  of  the  laud  is  good. 
The  princi|>al  manufactures  are  those  of 
wool  and  siodt.  The  inland  contains  three 
towns,  Edgartown,  Tisbuiy,  and  Cliil- 
mark.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is 
the  harbor  of  Holmes*  Hole.  (q.  v.) 

Martial,  MarcusValerius,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  epigrammatical  writers  among 
the  Romans,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celti- 
beria,  A.  D.  43,  and  educated  at  Calaguris 
{Ccdahorra)y  the  birth-place  of  his  friend 
Quinctilian.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Galba  and  the  follow- 
ing emperors ;  from  some  of  whom  he 
receivea  nuuks  of  esteem  and  fiivor.    Do- 


mitian  appointed  him  tribune,  and  made 
his  circumstances  more  easy  by  presents. 
Trajan,  who  was  no  friend  to  satirists, 
withheld  the  fiivor  which  Martial  had  re- 
ceived from  his  predecessors.  This  in- 
duced the  poet  to  retire  to  his  native  city. 
Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
While  in  Italy,  he  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
who  brought  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  died  in  the  year  101.  His  celebrity 
is  founded  on  14  books  of  epigrams,  of 
which  he  himself  modestiy  says,  **  Sunt 
bona,  sunt  quadam  mediocriay  stmt  mala 
plura,^  The  number  and  value  of  his 
epigrams  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wit  of 
tlie  poet  Most  of  them  are  ingenious 
and  cutting ;  many  are  full  of  grace  and 
attic  salt;  and  many,  in  which  he  chas- 
tises the  vices  of  his  age,  are  extremely 
indecent  and  immodest  He  is  the  true 
father  of  modem  epigram,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  Greek  epi- 
gram, by  the  convergence  of  all  its  paiitB 
to  one  witty  point  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Paris,  1617,  folio ; 
of  Scriverius  (Leyden,  1618  and  1619, 3 
vols.  12  mo.);  of  Schrevelius  (Leyden, 
1656);  and  Kader  (Mentz,  1627,  folio); 
an  expurgated  German  translation  has 
also  been  published  by  Willmann  (Co- 
logne, 1825.) 

Martial  Law.  The  law  martial  ap- 
plies to  soldiers  in  actual  service,  and, 
m  England  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States,  is 
founded  upon  particular  statutes.  Chief- 
justice  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  chapter  ii,  says,  it  is  a  body  of 
rules,  and  a  jurisdiction  rather  indulged  by 
the  law  than  constituting  a  part  of  it 
But  it  does  not  appear  why  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  much  as  tlie 
law  merchant  or  any  other  branch  of 
law.  It  is  true  it  applies  only  to  per- 
sons in  attual  military  service,  and  only 
to  their  conduct  in  such  service  ;  but 
so  the  maritime  law  applies  only  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  maritime  trade,  and  has 
reference  only  to  acts  done,  or  obligations 
arising,  in  that  trade.  The  jurisdiction 
under  the  law  martial  is  in  a  distinct  tri- 
bunal, and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
common  law  and  in  equity  jurisdiction ; 
the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offences  against 
the  military  law  being  a  court-martial 
(consisting  of  a  number  of  officers,  from 
5  to  13  in  the  U.  SUite8\,  appointed  by 
some  superior  officer.  The  proceedings 
are  conducted,  not  by  attorneys,  but  by  an 
officer  called  a  judge  advocaU^  who  by 
the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States 
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fMieed  Apni  10»  ]806»  is  so  far  to  <*con- 
«ider  himself  as  couDsel  for  the  prisoner, 
after  the  prisoner  shall  have  made  bis 
plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading  question 
to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any  question 
to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to  which 
nught  make  him  criminate  himself."  The 
aeveral  states  of  the  Union  have  also  a 
law  martial,  consisting  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  their  militia,  directing  the  manner 
of  constituting  courts-maitial,  and  speciiy- 
ing  the  offences  of  which  these  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  and  assigning  the 
kinds  and  limiting  the  degrees  of  punish- 
ment A  military  code,  and  also  a  special 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offences  against  its 
provisions,  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  an  ar- 
my, since  the  offences  to  which  such  a 
code  relates,  are  quite  different  from 
tliose  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  and 
are  such  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  are 
not  fitted  to  have  jurisdiction  of  them : 
the  proceedings,  too,  must  be  more  suln- 
marf  than  is  practicable  before  the  stand- 
ing judiciary.  The  act  of  congress  above 
mentioned  contfuns  a  list  of  military  of- 
fimces,  and  provides  minute  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  in  101 
ardcles,  to  which  every  officer  of  the  ar- 
my is  required  to  subscribe  at  the  time  of 
entering  the  service. 
Martio.nac.  {See  Fhmce^nd  Polignac.) 
Martin,  St.,  the  most  famous  of  this 
name,  was  bom  of  heathen  parents  at  Sa- 
baria,  in  Pannonia  (now  Steitij  in  Lower 
Hungary),  about  the  year  316.  He  attend- 
ed the  catechetical  school  at  Pavia.  His 
father  was  a  military  tribune,  and  com- 
pelled him,  in  his  IQth  year,  to  take  up 
arms.  He  is  said  to  have  early  escaped 
from  his  father,  and  received  instruction 
in  a  Christian  church.  While  a  soldier, 
his  life  was  marked  with  the  rigor  of  a 
monk.  He  served  under  Constantius  and 
Julian,  and  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  model  of  all  virtue.  Among 
other  acts,  he  divided  his  cloak  with  a 
poor  man,  whom  he  met  at  the  gates  of 
Amiens.  The  legend  says  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  following  night,  cov- 
ered with  the  half  of  this  cloak.  Soon 
afler  this  vision,  Martin  was  baptized,  in 
337,  and  lived  many  yeare  in  retirement, 
till  St  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  ap- 
pointed him  exorcist  While  on  a  jour- 
ney to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  Alps  by  two  highway  robbers ;  the 
axe  of  one  assailant  was  already  hovering 
over  his  head,  when  the  other,  touched  by 
his  look  of  innocence,  saved  him,  and  was 
iuuBodiate^  converted.     In  Paunouia,  to 


which  he  returned,  as  was  alleged,  at  the 
command  of  the  Divinity  in  a  dream,  he 
converted  his  mother,  and  opposed,  with 
zeal,  the  Arians,  who  prevailed  in  lUyria. 
For  this,  he  was  scourged  from  the  coun- 
tr}',  on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the 
firmness  of  a  martyr.  He  now  establish* 
ed  a  monastery  in  Milan,  and  aflerwards, 
having  been  driven  thence  by  the  bishop 
Auxontius,  founded  anoilier  on  the  island 
of  Galiinaria,  in  the  Ligurian  sea.  He 
next  settled  at  Poitiers,  where  he  assem- 
bled a  number  of  religious  {lerBons,  and  ia 
said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles;  for 
instance,  to  have  raised  one  of  his  pupils 
from  the  dead.  In  the  year  375,  the 
bishopric  of  Tours  was  conferred  on  him 
agnhist  his  will.  In  onler  to  withdraw 
hiinsolf  from  the  world,  he  built  the  fa- 
mous convent  of  Marmoutiei^  between 
the  Loire  and  a  sleep  rock,  where  he  fin- 
ished his  life  in  the  year  400.  This  is  re- 
garded ns  the  oldest  abbey  of  France. 
St  Martin  was  the  first  to  whom  the  Ro- 
man church  oficred  public  adoration. 
His  exertions  in  spreading  the  true  belief, 
and  exterminating  paganism  in  France,  are 
deserving  of  all  commendation.  The 
anecdote,  that  the  emperor  Maxi minus,  at 
a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  Martin, 
offered  him  the  goblet  in  order  to  receive 
it  from  his  hand,  has  made  him  the 
patron  of  drinkers.  His  festival,  which 
takes  place  on  the  11th  of  Novemljer,  was 
formerly  celebrated  with  banquetings  and 
carousals,  where  the  hilarity  was  frequently 
excessive  (as  is  shown  l»y  the  French  ex- 
pivssion  Martinerf  and  le  mcd  de  St,  Martin), 
The  Professio  Fideidt  TVinitoic,  attributed 
to  St.  Martin,  is  reganled  as  spurious. 

Marti.n.  Of  five  popes  ol  this  name, 
the  most  important  are,  Martin  /,  of  To- 
di,  in  Tuscany,  who  was  educated  with 
care,  and  elected  pope  in  G49.  At  a  sy- 
nod of  Ituliuu  bishops  in  the  Lateran 
church  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  Monothe- 
ht«:s  and  the  emperor  Hcraclius  to  be  sol- 
eirndy  coiidenmed.  He  was  therefore 
canied  captive  to  Constantinople,  and 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  At  the 
request  of  the  patriarch  Paulus,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  transmuted  into  that 
of  banishment  Martin  was  deprived  of 
all  marks  of  his  dignity,  exposed  to  the  con- 
tuniclics  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  and 
bunished  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he 
died  in  G)5.  On  account  of  these  sufier- 
ings,  he  was  numbered  among  the  saints. 
W^e  have  18  epistles  of  his,  of  Uttle  value. 
-—Martin  Vj  of  the  ancient  family  of  Co- 
lonna,  was  chosen  pope  in  1417,  after  the 
abdication  of  Gregory  XII,  and  the  depo- 
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flitioii  of  Benedict  XIII,  during  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance.  No  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  followers  has  ever  been  conse- 
crated with  such  solemnity.  He  rode  on 
a  white  horse,  which  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
both  on  foot,  led  by  the  bridle.  A  number 
of  princes,  and  a  whole  council,  formed 
his  retinue.  His  first  act  was  to  promul- 
gate a  bull  against  the  Hussites,  which  is 
refnarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
it  the  pope  seems  to  recognise  tlie  supreme 
authority  of  the  councils.  In  1418,  he 
dissolved  the  council  of  Constance,  though 
a  number  of  difficulties  were  not  adjusted, 
and  dissensions  continued  in  tlie  church. 
Benedict  XIII  still  lived ;  and,  at  his  death, 
in  1424,  a  new  autipope  was  elected  in 
Clement  VIII,  who  first  renounced  his 
pretensions  in  1429,  when  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Minorca  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion. A  council  which  Martin  V  convened 
at  Pavia,  and  thence  removed  to  Sienna, 
was  dissolved,  without  having  established 
any  thing.  He  died  soon  aner,  in  1431. 
He  has  the  merit  of  having  restored  unity 
to  the  church,  and  pacif^  Italy.  We 
yet  possess  some  works  of  his. 

Martin,  don  Juan,  £1  Empeeinado. 
(SeeZKcz.) 

Martin,  Louis  Claude,  St.,  a  mystical 
writer,  of  noble  descent  (marquis),  was 
bom  at  Amboise,  in  Tourraine,  Jan.  18, 
1743,  entered  early  the  military  service, 
travelled  over  Europe,  served  during  the 
revolution  in  the  national  guard,  and  retir- 
ed to  solitude.  Hq  died  at  Aniray,  near 
Chatillon,  Oct  14, 1603.  He  vma  modest 
and  pious:  his  works  are  full  of  symbolic 
mysticism.  He  found  a  number  of  ad- 
herents, who  calied  ihewaelves  Martinists. 
He  translated  Jacob  Bohme^s  Aurora 
{Morgenrothey  His  mystical  work  Des 
Erreura  d  dt  la  Firiti  (Lyons,  1775)  is 
&mou8.  He  farther  wrote  Ta6feau  naiu- 
rd  dk$  Rapports  qui  existent  entre  Dieu, 
VHomiM  d  rUnivers  (Edinburgh,  1782,  2 
vols.);  DeP Esprit  des  Choses  (1800,  2 
vols.);  Ecce  Homo;  Le  nouvd  Homme  (179G); 
Mfvutere  dt  V Homme  d^Esprii  (1802); 
L^Homme  de  Disir  (new  ed.,  Metz,  1802, 
2  vols.) ;  Le  Crocodil,  ou  la  Guerre  du  Bien 
d  du  Mai,  Potmjs  ipico-magique,  en  CH 
Chants  (1800);  De  Dieu  d  de  laMUurey 

&C. 

Martin,  Christopher  Reinhard  Dietrich? 
counsellor  of  the  high  court  of  appeal, 

Srivy  counsellor  of  justice  to  the  grand- 
uke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  &c. ;  one  of  the 
most  distmguished  jurisconsults  of  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  the  branch  of  judi- 
cial procedure,  on  which  he  has  written  a 


manual,  which,  since  1800,  has  gone 
through  eight  editions.  He  was  bom  in 
Hesse,  went  to  Gotdngen  when  15  years 
old,  and  became  a  lawyer  three  yeara 
later.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Got- 
tingen  and  at  Heidelberg,  which  political 
troubles  obliged  him,  in  1815,  to  leave; 
and  he  received  an  appointment  in  Wei- 
mar, at  tlie  same  time  lecturing  in  Jena. 
He  has  drawn  up  an  order  of  procedure, 
and  a  crimmal  code,  for  Weimar,  which 
have  not  yet  been  sanctioned.  He  has 
appeared,  besides,  as  a  political  writer,  and 
was  editor  of  the  New  Rhenish  Mcrcurj', 
from  1816  to  1618. 

Martin,  John,  a  distinguished  living 
artist,  is  a  native  of  an  obscure  town,  culled 
Haydon-bridge,  on  the  Tyue,  about  six 
miles  from  Hexham,  in  Norihuniberland. 
He  was  bom  in  July,  1789,  and  was  first 
inspired  with  a  loveof  painting  by  seeing 
some  drawings  made  by  his  brother,  which 
he  immediately  copied  and  surpassed. 
Afler  struggling  with  various  difiiculties, 
he  went  to  London,  and  there  obtoinecl 
patrons.  His  first  successful  picture  was 
Sadak  in  search  of  the  W^aters  of  Obliv- 
ion. This  was  followed  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  Joshua,  tlie  Destruction 
of  Babylon,  Bclshazzar's  Feast,  and  the 
Destruction  of  Herculaneum.  The  two 
last  of  these  pictures  were  exhibited  at 
BulIock^s  museum,  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  more  than  fifty  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  paid  to  see  them,  diough  one  of 
them  had  before  been  open  to  public  view 
at  the  British  gallery.  Mr.  Martin  has 
since  executed  a  magnificent  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  is  Sardauapalus,  or  die 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  another  repn*sentiiig 
tlie  deluge.  All  his  pictures  have  been 
engraved  by  himself.  In  1830,  engravings 
of  his  Belshazzar,  Joshua,  and  the  Delugr^, 
having  been  presented  to  die  king  of 
France  by  the  Fniich  academy,  that 
prince  ordered 'a  medal  to  be  struck,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Martin,  in  token  of  his  esu*em. 
The  genius  of  this  artist  inclines  him  to 
represent  the  vast,  the  terrible,  the  obscure, 
the  supernatural.  The  horrors  of  die 
tempest,  tlie  convulsions  of  nature,  tlie  aw- 
ful immensity  of  space,  are  combined  widi 
tlie  gorgeousuess  and  sublimity  of  die  arch- 
itecture and  drapery,  and  the  tempest  of 
terror  and  despair  in  the  human  breast 
Yet,  in  point  of  finish,  in  coloring  and  in . 
drawing,  he  is  deficient  He  has  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  but  wants  some  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  artist  (See  the  Edinlnargk 
Review,  June,  1829.) 

Martinet  ;  a  word  frequendv  used  to 
signify  a  strict  discipliuaiian,  who  some- 
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^imes  gives  offieert  and  aoldien  unDeces- 
BBiy  trouble.  It  is  supposed  to  have  orici* 
noted  from  an  adjutant  of  that  Dame,  who 
was  in  high  repute  as  a  drill  officer,  during 
the  reigD  of  Louis  XIV.  The  word  also 
signifies,  in  French,  a  sort  of  scourge,  used 
by  school-masters;  and  perhaps  this  in- 
strument may  have  been  the  true  source 
of  the  above  military  term. 

Martini,  John  Baptist,  a  skilful  com- 
poser and  musician,  t>om  at  Bologna,  in 
1706,  entered  early  into  the  ^rder  of  Mi- 
nim Friars,  and  travelled  for  some  time  in 
Asia ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return,  that 
he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  music.  His 
IiroCTe<«  was  so  mpi(],  that,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  was  appointed  chattel-master  to  a 
convent  of  his  order  in  Bologna,  which 
situation  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  1784, 
pxcnfising,  at  ilic  same  time,  ihe  functions 
of  prof«^asor ;  and  from  the  school  of  Mar- 
tini issued  some  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
ix>sen3  in  Italy.  He  wrote  a  Histoir  of 
Music  (in  3  vols.,  folio) ;  as  also  an  Essay 
on  Counterpoint ;  and  CompeTuHo  della 
Theoria  de^  Numeri. 

Martinico,  or  Martinique  ;  one  of 
tlie  largest  of  the  Caribbee  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  France  ;  48 
miles  long,  and  alx)ut  IG  broad;  square 
miles,  3(J0;  population,  in  1827,101,865; 
lii)37  whites,  10,786  free  people  of  color, 
and  81,142  slaves;  ohief  towns,  St.  PieiTe 
and  Fort  Royal ;  Ion.  61°  to  61"  26^  W.; 
lat  14^  24'  to  14°  SG'  N.  It  is  very  uneven, 
and  intersected,  in  all  parts,  by  a  number 
of  hiilqcks,  whirh  are  mostly  of  a  coni- 
cal form.  Three  mountains  rise  above 
these  smaller  eminences.  The  highest 
l>tars  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano. 
The  woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  con- 
tinually attract  the  clouds,  which  occasion 
noxious  damp,  and  contribute  to  make  it 
horrid  and  inaccessible,  while  the  two 
others  are  in  most  jiarts  cultivated.  From 
these  mountains,  but  chiefly  from  the  first, 
issue  many  springs  that  water  the  island. 
These  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle 
streams,  are  changed  into  torrents  on  the 
slightest  storm.  Their  quality  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil  they  pass  through : 
in  some  places,  they  are  excellent,  in  oth- 
ers, so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  drink  the  water  they  have  collected  in 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  yellow  fever 
made  great  ravages  in  1825 :  hurricanes, 
in  181:3, 1817, 1823,  were  destructive:  the 
earthquakes  of  1823  and  1828  did  but  little 
damage.  Of  75,381  hectares,*  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  island,  17,622  are  em'* 

*  A  hectare  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  English 
acres. 


ployed  in  raising  sugar-cane,  3861  coflbe^ 
7l9  cocoa,  491  cotton ;  17,191  is  pasturage, 
19,997  woods.  The  annual  production  m 
valued  at  21,000.000  firanca  The  island 
consumed  French  products  to  the  value 
of  16,000,000  ui  1824,  and  exported  to  the 
mother  country  18,000,000  in  value.  The 
tonnajTO  engaged  in  this  commerce  was 
33,500  tons.  The  revenue,  in  1823,  was 
4,000,000.  It  has  a  garrison,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  a  council,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  governor.  Mar* 
tinique  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniardfl^ 
in  1493,  and  occupied  by  the  French  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
The  English  captured  it  repeated! v;  for 
the  last  time,  in  1809,  and  restored  it  to 
France  in  1814. 

Martyn,  Ilrnry,  an  able  miseionanr, 
was  bom  in  Cornwall,  in  1781 ;  in  1797, 
entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 
1802.  I'he  following  vear,  he  took  orders, 
and,  m  1^05,  went  to  India,  as  a  chaplain 
to  the  East  India  companv.  In  the  East, 
he  distinguished  himself  {)y  his  rapid  ac- 
quirement of  the  native  language&  He 
l)ecamc  master  of  Sanscrit,  translated  the 
Common  Prayer  into  Ilindoostanep,  and 

{)erformed  divine  service  publicly  in  that 
angua^.  From  India,  he  proceeded  to 
Shiraz  m  Persia,  and  translated  the  Psalms 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Persian 
tongue.  He  also  held  conferences  with 
the  learned  Mohammedans,  and  converted 
some  of  them  to  Christianity.  He  died 
of  a  decline,  in  Persia,  Oct.  1(),  1812. 

Martyr,  Peter  (more  correcdy  Pidro 
Martire  tT^yighiera),  an  Italian  writer, 
who,  afler  having  attached  himselC  to  the 
cardinal  Visconti,  and  to  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  went  to  Spain  (1487),  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  military  service  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  then  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profession.  Ferdinand 
employed  him  in  some  important  affairs, 
and  created  him  counsellor  of  the  Indies. 
Charles  V  also  treated  him  with  fiivor. 
He  died  in  1526,  at  the  age  of  75  vears. 
His  principal  works  are  De  Rebus  Ocean- 
ids  et  Orhe  novo  Decades, — a  history  of 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, from  their  own  relations ;  De  In- 
stdis  nuper  inventis  (1521) ;  De  Legations 
Babylonicay — an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Egypt,  whither  Ferdinand  had  sent 
him,  in  1501 ;  and  his  Opus  EptstoUaium. 

Martyr,  Peter  (whose  family  name 
was  Vermigli),  one  of  the  earliest  Protest- 
ant divines,  distinguished  for  learning  and 
abilities,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1500,  and  entered,  at'  the  age  of  16|  into 
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the  order  of  tbe  regular  eanons  of  St  Au- 
gustine, at  the  monasteiT  of  Fiesole.  In 
1519,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he 
studied  Greek  and  philosophy.  In  1526, 
he  commenced  preacher,  and  attracted 
great  applause  in  several  cities  of  Italy. 
Afler  receiving  numerous  impoitant  of- 
fices in  his  order,  his  religious  opinions 
were  considered  as  savoring  too  much  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  quit  Italy,  and,  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Protestant 
cleray  (1542).  Soon  after,  he  became 
pro^ssor  of  divinity  at  Strasburg,  and,  in 
1547,  accompanied  Bucer,  Fogius,  and 
oxh:ir  learned  refonners,  on  the  invitiition 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  to  England.  Mar- 
tyr had  followed  the  example  of  Luther, 
in  marryhig  a  nun,  who  bad  renounced 
her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Oxford,  in  1549,  and  be- 
came a  verv  efficient  assistant  to  the  Eng- 
lish ntfnrmed  clergy,  in  carrying  on  tlieir 
I»lun8  of  innovation  in  the  church.  On 
t'le  acccwion  of  queen  Mary,  being  com- 
manded to  quit  the  country,  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  and  resumed  his  former  sit- 
umion..  In  1556,  ho  removed  to  Zurich, 
to  occupy  the  office  of  theological  profes- 
sor. In  1501,  he  assisted  at  tiie  famous 
conference  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  held  at  Poissy,  in  Fmnce ;  and 
died  at  Zurich,  in  the  following  year. 
Peter  Martyr  was  the  autlior  of  many 
works  on  divinity,  including  commenta- 
ries on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamcnis.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
Calvin  in  erudition,  and  the  knowledge 
of  languages,  and  his  personal  character 
was  extrnmely  amial)le. 

Martyrs  (from  tbe  Greek  fiapmp,  a  wit- 
ness); a  name  applied,  by  the  Christian 
church,  to  those  persons,  in  particular, 
who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
during  the  great  persecutions,  suffered  ig- 
nomiuy  and  death,  rather  than  renounce 
their  faith,  and  thus  testified  their  un- 
sljaken  confidence  in  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  anima- 
tion which  faith  inspires  in  noble  minds, 
wherever  it  is  opposed  and  oppressed,  has 
given  to  the  Christian  church  many  heroic 
examples  of  this  sort;  and,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  religious  tyi-anny  has  aroused 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  which  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  liie  .and  of  worldly  good 
for  faith.  An  account  of  the  life,  perse- 
cutions and  death  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
is  called  mcartyrology.  Clement  I,  bisfiop 
of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  attempted  a 
work  of  this  kind.    The  Roman  nkurtyr- 


ology  is  the  most  celetoited.  (On  tbe 
worship  of  iBanyrB,Bee  the  article  SaimU.'^ 
MartyTf  in  a  wider  sense,  is  used  for  any 
innocent  person  who  suffera  in  a  good 
cause,  or  in  a  cause  which  he  considerr 
so ;  thus  we  say,  to  be  a  martyr  to  tlie 
truth,  to  a  cause,  &c.  (For  furtiier  infor- 
mation, see  Persecviions,) 
Martyrs,  Mra  of,  (See  Epoch,) 
McaiifrSy  I\:stivals  of  the,  seem  to  have 
been  of^erved  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  Christians  offered  prayers  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  thanked 
God  for  the  example  which  they  had  ; 
given  to  the  world.  The  rite  was  con-  ^ 
eluded  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  the  distribution  of  arms.  Eu- 
logies were  also  delivered,  and  accounts 
of  tlie  lives  and  actions  of  die  deceased 
read.  These  festivals  were  called  tlie 
birth'daya  of  the  martyrs,  because  on  the 
day  of  iheir  death  they  were  bom  to  the 
joys  of  eternal  life.  The  churches  or 
chapels  consecrated  to  the  martyrs  were 
styled  martyria.  They  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  contained  their  bones,  and 
sometimes  were  particular  rooms  in  tlie 
great  churches. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull,  in  1G20,  and  sent  to  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  was 
inveigled  away  by  some  Jesuitical  emis- 
saries, mid  was  found*  by  his  father  in  a 
booksellei-'s  shop  in  London,  and  induced 
to  return  to  college.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  ICAO,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and  .distinguished  himself  by  some 
humorous  satires  against  Ilichard  Fleck- 
noe,  an  English  poetJister,  resident  at 
Rome,  which  circumstance  induced  Dry- 
den  to  give  the  name  of  Mac  FUcknoe  to 
his  satire  against  Shadwell.  He  afler^ 
wards  acted  as  secretary  to  the  English 
legation  at  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  appointed  assistant  to  Milton,  in 
his  office  of  Latin  secretary.  In  1660,  be 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  hi» 
native  i)lace,  which  he  represented  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  obtained  a  high,  char- 
acter for  diligence,  ability  and  integrity. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Marvell  was  in 
the  opposidon,  and  his  whole  efforts,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  were  directefl  to 
the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty.' Although  he  rarely  spoke,  his  influ- 
ence was  great.  The  earl  of  Devonshire 
was  intimate  with  him,  and  prince  Rupert 
often  followed  his  advice.  He  had  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  poetical  efiusions 
of  the  humorous  and  satirical  kind,  which 
were  very  effective  as  party  pieces.   Mar- 
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yen  WBB  the  author  of  several  tncts,  one 
of  which,  entitled  tai  Account  of  the 
Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power 
iu  England,  gave  so  much  offence,  that  a 
reward  was  offered  for  the  printer  and 
publisher.  Notwithstanding  the  eaniest- 
netis  with  which  he  opposed  the  court,  his 
wit  made  him  a  fovonte  with  Charles  II, 
who  deputed  the  lord  treasurer  Danby 
to  wait  upon  him,  with  the  offer  of 
£  1000,  and  a  promise  of  future  favor.  He 
njected  the  bribe  without  hesitation ;  and 
was  obliged,  on  the  departure  of  the  cour- 
tier, to  send  to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a 
guinea.  The  life  of  Marvell  was  more  than 
otjce  threatened  by  his  irritated  enemies ; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  August, 
1(>78,  without  much  previous  illness,  has 
b^eu  attributed,  with  no  support  from 
direct  evidence,  to  poison.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Gileses  in  the  Fields,  at  the  expense 
of  bis  constituents,  who  voted  a  sum  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory;  but  it 
was  not  admitted  by  the  rector.  The  most 
compKte  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Thompson,  with  an  account  of  his  life  (3 
vols.,  4to^  1776). 

Mary  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ile- 
bri^  w  Miriam  ( strife,  disol)edience ).  Mary, 
the  luotlier  of  Jesus,  in  the  language  of 
the  church,  Oiur  Dear  LadVy  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  (in  French,  Notrt-^ame;  Italian, 
Mctdomia ;  English,  Our  Lady\  is  describ- 
ed in  the  gospel  history  as  a  virgin  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  of  the  stem  of 
David,  who  lived  in  obscurity  in  Nazareth, 
a  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  betrothed  to  Jo- 
seph, a  carpenter.  A  heavenly  messen- 
ger broke  in  upon  her  solitude  with  a  sal- 
utation of  the  deepest  veneration.  The 
Virgin  was  astonished  at  the  appearance : 
her  modest  feelings  could  not  account  for 
such  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  angel 
saluted  her  as  the  highly-favored  of  God, 
and  announced  to  her  that  she  shoukl 
bear  a  son,  who  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,  the  long-expected  Savior  of  the 
Jews.  "  How  shall  this  be,"  she  replied, 
**  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?"  The  angel 
informed  her  that  the  power  of  God  should 
overshadow  her,  and  make  that  which 
was  impossible  a  reality,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  her  aged  friend  Elizabeth,  who 
was  barren.  '  She  bowed  in  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Supreme,—"  Behold  thb 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word."  The  feelings  ex- 
cited by  her  high  and  wonderful  destiny 
raised  her  above  doubt,  and  the  song  of 
praise  into  which  she  bursts  forth  at  her 
meeting  with  Elizabeth  expresses  the  joy 
which  she  felt  at  her  destination.  Th6  Uttle 
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we  learn  of  herfeeKogsat  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  salutations  of  the  shepherds,  and  his 
presentation  in  the  temple,  show  that  the 
emotions  which  were  excited  by  the  an- 
nunciation still  remained.  She  sees  the 
connexion  between  the  vision  of  angels, 
which  the  shephenls  related,  and  what 
she  already  knew :  ti;he  was  not  astonished 
when  she  heunl  the  prophetic  blessing  of 
Simoon.  At  the  wedding  in  Cana,  she 
sought  the  miraculous  p<nv.  r  of  her  Son 
to  relieve  the  emlKirrussincnt  occasioned 
by  a  want  of  wine.  Slie  doubtless  attend- 
ed him  through  all  his  }H'nlous  course, 
with  ever-watchful  anxiety;  for  we  find 
her  ahsorlH'd  in  silent  sorrow  at  his  cross, 
with  the  beloved  di{?rii)io  John.  To  his 
caj«  Jesus  intrusted  her  as  to  a  son,  after 
which  she  disippeHi"s.frf)ni  history.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  par- 
ties were  formed  among  tlie  Christians, 
which  priid  her  too  little  or  too  much  ven- 
eration. Some  Thrariun  and  Scythian 
women,  having  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  Chrisiianity,  carried  into  Andiia  their 
pagan  fet  lings  towards  a  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  established  a  formal  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  worshipped 
her  as  a  goddess  with  prayers,  procesnons 
and  sacrifices,  and,  among  other  ceremo- 
nies, offenid  her,  on  a  carriage  consecrated 
to  her  service,  small  cakes  (Greek,  kollyris), 
whence  they  were  called  Collyriaians. 
Even  orthodox  theologians  began  to  main- 
tain tlie  opinion  that  Mary  always  remain- 
ed a  virgin  as  a  doctrine  of  faith ;  and  a 
party  in  Ambiji,  which  regarded  her 
as  the  actual  wife  of  Joseph  and  the 
mother  of  several  children  by  him,  was 
called  Antidikomariamtcs,  that  is,  the 
adversaries  of  Mary.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centur}%  HeJvidiiis  in  Palestine  and 
bishop  Bonosus  in  lllyria  were  declared 
heretics  for  the  avowal  of  similar  opin- 
ions. Poetry  and  the  Catholic  church 
readily  adopted  the  image  of  Mary  for  an 
ideal  of  female  excellence.  With  the 
worship  of  saints,  the  veneration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  is  naturally  connected.  In 
the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  church 
began  to  celebrate  festivals  in  her  honor, 
of  which  the  Purificadon,  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  the  Visitation  (the  visit  of  Mary 
to  Elizabeth)  are  still  retained  in  many 
Protestant  countries.  The  Greek  and 
Cathohc  Christians,  and  the  schismatic 
churches  in  the  East,  observe  several  feasta 
besides  the  above  in*  honor  of  the  Virgin ; 
tor  instance,  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  her 
ascension  to  heaven ;  that  is,  her  death 
and  reception  to  heaven  (by  the  Catholics 
called  the  Assumptwii),  The  festival  of  the 
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immaculate  conception  is  celebrated  only 
by  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1145:  it  was  not  received, 
however,  universally,  on  account  of  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Dominicans. 
These  disciples  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.  V.)  refused  to  admit  tliat  Mary  was 
conceived  and  bom  widiout  original  sin. 
The  council  of  Trent  left  this  dispute  un- 
decided, notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  it  had  often  been  renewed.  The 
worship  of  Mary  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  power  of  several  old  im- 
ages of  the  Virgin.  Those  at  Loretto,  in 
Italy,  and  Czeiistocliow  (q.  v.),  in  Poland, 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  healing 
powers,  both  in  diseases  of  mind  and 
body.  To  such  iiuagcs,  the  Catholics 
have  been  accustomed  to  perfomi  pilgrim- 
ages to  obtain  tiie  indulgence  promised  to 
pilgrims  by  the  papal  btdls.  Several  reli- 
gious orders  have  been  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  among  which  are  the 
mendicant  order  of  Servites  (q.  v.),  and  all 
the  orders  of  females  called  by  her  name ; 
for  example,  the  imns  of  the  Conception, 
of  the  Annunciation  (see  Franciscans),  of 
the  Visitiuion. — ^Sacj-ed  history  mentions 
several  Maries:  1.  Mary  of  Bethany,  the 
sister  of  Lazai'us,  the  ready  scholar  and 
tender  woi-sliippcr  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
vouchsiited  his  peculiar  friemlship  and  an 
imfierisliable  name  (MaUhew  xxvi,  13). — 
2.  Mary  of  JMagdalOj  or  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  was  cured  by  Christ  of  an  inveterate 
disease,  and  proved  her  gratitude  by  the 
most  devoted  adb.oreure  to  liim.  She 
served  him  with  her  property,  attended 
him  on  his  journeys,  and  Avept  at  Ins  cru- 
citixion.  She  was  the  last  to  leave  his 
grave,  and  the  first  to  vitiit  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  behold 
her  risen  Lord.  (See  Magdalene.) — 3.  Ma- 
ry, the  wife  of  Cleo|)lias,  the  mother  of 
trie  apostle  James,  and,  4.  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Mary  the  -mother  of  Jesus,  both  of 
whom  we  fiinl  at  his  cross  and  his  sepul- 
chre, and  who  had  probably  been  in  his 
train.  (For  the  Catholic  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  so  important  in  history,  and  for  its 
influence  on  the  fine  arts,  see  Virgin,  and 
Saints,) 

Mart  of  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis 
II  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
born  at  Florence,  in  1573,  and  married  to 
Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  in  1(300.  After 
his  death,  in  IGIO,  she  became  regent. 
The  duke  of  Epernon  had  obliged  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  confer  on  her  the 
regency.  Mary,  at  the  same  time  regent 
and  guardian  of  her  minor  son,  Louis  XIII, 
dijsuiiased  the  great  Sully,  and  allowed 


herself  to  be  guided  by  Italian  and  Span-' 
ish  favorites.  The  state  lost  its  respect 
abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  great  within.  A  treaty,  conclud- 
ed in  1G14,  granted  to  the  malcontents 
every  thing  which  they  had  asked  for; 
but  party  spirit  rose  anew,  as  Mary's  con- 
duct caused  universal  dissatistaction,  she 
having  given  herself  totally  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  marshal  d'Ancre  and  his 
wife, — the  two  most  shameless  fiivorites 
that  ever  stood  near  a  throne.  The  death 
of  this  marshal,  murdered  by  order  of 
Louis  XI II,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 
Maiy  was  banished  to  Blois,  whence  she 
proceeded  to  Angoul^me.  Kicheiieu,  then 
bishop  of  Lu^ou,  reconciled  the  mother 
and  son,  in  KJlO,  but  Maiy,  disSiUisfied 
with  the  non-fulfilment  of  ilie  terms  of  the 
agreement,  kindled  a  new  war,  which, 
however,  was  soon  subdued.  After  the 
death  of  the  comuiaUt  de  Luynes,  her  en- 
emy, IMary  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  In  order  to  strengthen  her 
amhority,  she  intro<luccd  Richelieu,  1h  r 
favorite,  into  the  council ;  but  hardly  lind 
the  cardinal  reached  the  summit  of  his 
greatness,  when  he  made  his  former  pro- 
tectress sensible  that  be  was  no  longer 
dependent  upon  her,  and  she  immediately 
labored  to  effect  his  downfall.  Louis 
XIII  having  fallen  seriously  sick  at  Lyons, 
she  obliged  him  to  promise  to  abandon  the 
cardinal.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fuUiiiiniit 
of  this  promise,  the  king  endeavonid  to 
reconcile  tlie  two  parties  after  his  n  co\  - 
cry.  Maiy  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  tlio 
king  was  so  much  dis})leased  that  he  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  her.  A  secret  council 
of  state  was  held,  the  chief  mover  of  which 
was  the  cardinal,  who  showed,  in  a  loner 
speech,  that  either  the  queen  or  he  bimselt* 
must  be  sacrificed.  He  then  set  forth  the 
dangei-s  which  threatened  the  state  from 
whhout  and  within  so  forcibl}-,  that  the 
king  held  himself  lost  widiout  the  support 
of  his  prime  minister.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  council  of  state  agreed 
witli  the  king,  partly  from  flattery,  partly 
from  fear  of  opposing  him,  partly  from  the 
wretched  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  apprehensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  that  the  queen 
intended  to  put  her  second  son  Gaston  on 
the  throne.  The  queen  therefore  receiv- 
ed orders,  in  1631,  to  retire  to  the  castle 
of  Compiegne,  and  all  her  adherents  wcro 
either  banished,  or  confined  in  tlie  Bastile. 
The  queen  soon  felt  that  she  was  in  real- 
ity a  prisoner  at  Compiegne,  and  fled,  in 
the  same  year,  to  Brussels.  She  after- 
wards repeatedly  demanded  jusdce  from 
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the  parijament,  and  died  in  1642,  in  great 
want,  at  Cologne.  Paris  owes  to  liei  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
fine  aqueducts,  and  the  public  walk,  called 
CourS'la-Rfiine.  She  was  jealous,  obsti- 
nate and  ambitious.  With  Uonry  IV  she 
had  not  been  happier  than  with  Louis 
XIII.  The  amours  of  her  husband  caused 
her  the  greatest  crie^  and  jealousy  often 
excited  her  to  violence.  With  unbounded 
}Nission,  she  united  all  the  weaknesses  of 
her  9PX.  Hhe  was  ambitious  from  vanity, 
confiding  from  want  of  intelligence,  and 
n]ore  avaricious  of  distinction  thun  {)ower. 
Her  biography  appeared  in  1774  (Paris, 
3  vols.). 

Mart  I,  qiincn  of  England,  daughter 
of  Henry  VllI,  by  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
was  bom  in  151G.  In  her  infancy,  she 
was  l>etj-oihpd,  first  to  the  daupliin  of 
France,  aflerwanls  to  the  enij^ror  Charles 
V,  and,  lastly,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  her  mother's  death,  she  was  declared 
illegitimate,  but  was  n*s{on»d  to  her  rights, 
when  the  succession  was  finally  settled  in 
1544.  She  was  bred  up  by  her  mother, 
in  a  zealous  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faitli ;  on  which  account,  she 
vas  treated  with  rigor  under  Edward  VI. 
She  ascended  the  throne  in  15.')3,  after  an 
uljortive  attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor 
of  \su\y  Jane  Grey.  One  of  her  first 
measures  was  the"  reinstatement  of  the 
prelates  who  had  Iwen  sujwrseded  in  the 
late  ix'ign,  while  Cranmer  was  pro»«'cuted 
for  higli  treason,  and  several  other  Protest- 
ant bislio|)s  imprisoned.  The  marriage 
of  the  queen  with  the  arch-dnke  Philip, 
son  of  thtj  em])eror  Charles  V,  afterwards 
Phiiij)  H,  uiiiti'd  as  it  wcs  with  a  com- 
plete n'Storatiou  of  the  Catholic  worsliip, 
jiroduced  rnncli  (Hs4'onteut.  Insurrections 
iM'oke  out  u\uh  r  Cave,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Wyut,  in  Kent,  v%hich,  althonirh  sup- 
pressed, formed  suiliri.'nl  excuses  for  im- 
liiiiring  the  princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
TowiT,  and  (looming  the  youthful  and 
unfortunate  Je.ne  Grey  (q.  v.)  and  her  hus- 
band, Guildfonl  Dudley,  who  had  been 
hitlierto  spared,  to  exe<-ution.  Philip  ar- 
rivfid  in  England  in  1554,  when  the  nu|>- 
tiuls  were  celebrated  ;  but  the  attemy)tB  of 
Mar}'  to  secure  him  a  ])ara]nount  auUiori- 
ty  in  England  were  unsuccessftd.  Sha 
succeeded  better  in  a  reconciliation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  poj)e,  which  was  effected, 
ui  great  form,  by  the  legate  cardinal  Pole. 
The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics 
were  revived,  and  those  shocking  scenes 
of  cruelty  followed,  which  have  fixed  upon 
this  princess  the  hateful  epithet  of  bloodv 
queen  Mary.  The  legate  Pole  djsapprovea 


of  this  severity;  but  the  arguments  of 
Gardiner  and  others  were  more  congenial 
to  the  gloomy  bigotry  of  the  sovereign, 
and  277  persons  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  hicluding  prelates,  private  clergy- 
men, laymen  of  all  ranks,  women,  and 
even  children.  Her  union  with  Philip  II 
was  equally  unpropitious  to  herself  and 
the  nation.  Eleven  years  younger  than 
the  queen,  he  treated  her  with  great  neg- 
lect ;  and,  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his 
threat  of  desertion,  England  was  forced 
into  a  war  with  France,  and  the  assistance 
of  English  troops  facilitated  the  Span- 
ish victory  over  the  French  at  St  Quen- 
tin.  This  result,  which  was  of  no  service 
to  England,  was  quickly  counterbalanced 
at  her  expense,  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
which  was  taken  in  1558,  after  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  2(X)  years. 
This  disgrace  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Mary,  who  was  already  declining  from  a 
dropsical  complaint,  and  preyed  upon  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  hatred  of  her  sul)- 
jects,  and  the  indifference  of  aversion  of 
her  husband.  She  terminated  her  short 
and  dark  reign,  of  little  more  than  five 
years,  in  November,  1558,  in  the  42d  year 
of  her  age.  Mary  was  not  destitute  of  ilie 
characteristic  vigor  and  ability  of  her  fam- 
ily ;  but  her  natural  capacity  was  clouded 
by  bigotry,  and  the  prejudices  fostered  by 
the  connexion  of  her  mother's  divorce  and 
ill-treatment  with  the  separation  from  the 
see  of  Rome.  Hateful  as  was  the  severity 
really  displayed,  it  has  not  unfrequendy 
been  highly  exaggerated,  and  censured 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  intolerance 
prevalent  in  that  age.  With  Mary  I, 
ended  the  dominion  of  popery  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mart  II,  queen  of  England,  Imm  in 
10G2,  was  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II,  by  his  wife 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon. 
She  was  married,  in  1677,  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  and,  when  the  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  which  detlironed  her 
fiither,  Mary  was  declared  joint-|)ossc8Sor 
of  the  throne  with  her  husband,  king 
William,  on  whom  all  the  administration 
of  the  government  devolved.  This  ar- 
rangement cost  Mary  no  sacrifice,  her 
strong  regard  to,  and  profound  respect  for, 
her  consort  being  always  conspicuous. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Protest- 
ant rehgion  and  the  church  of  England. 
During  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland, 
in  16%,  Mary  managed  parties  at  home 
with  extreme  prudence,  and  acted  with 
equal  ability  during  bis  various  visitB  to 
the  continent    The  imfii»idly  terms  on 
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which  she  ]ived  with  her  sister  Anne 
have  been  regarded  as  a  l>lemish  in  her 
character ;  but  political  jealousies,  and  the 
weak  attachment  of  the  latter  to  overbear- 
ing favorites,  may  sufficiently  account  for 
it  Mary  died  of  tbo  snia!l-))ox,  at  Ken- 
sington, in  the  year  16D5,  in  her  33d  year. 
(See  fi'Uliam  HI,) 

Mart  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  her  accoFni)lish- 
ments,  her  erroi-s,  «nd  her  misfortunes, 
was  born  Dec.  8, 1542,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Janios  V  of  Scollami,  by  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  French  princess,  of 
the  family  of  Guise.  Htr  fatlier  dying 
when  siie  was  about  ei;.dit  days  old,  vio- 
lent disputes  arose  among  the  nobility 
about  the  guardi:u)ship  of  the  infant  sove- 
reign, and  the  conduct  of  pul)lic  afl^iirs. 
The  regency  was  at  length  vestrd  in  the 
earl  of  Arran,and  Ilcjnry  ViJl  of  En^fjland 
having  dcujauJed  the  hand  of  Mary  in 
marriage  for  tiis  son  Edward,  the  regent's 
rejection  of  the  proposal  occasioned  a  war, 
in  which  the^cots  were  deleated  at  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh.  At  the  age  of  six, 
the  young  queen  was  sent  by  her  mother 
to  France,  where  she  was  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  eveiy  branch  of  learning  and 
polite  accomplishment  which  was  fash- 
iooable  at  that  period.  April  20,  L558, 
she  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  atler- 
wards  Francis  II.  He  died  about  six 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
in  December,  L560,  and  the  wiilowed 
queen  returned  to  Scotland.  The  future 
incidents  of  her  life  are  matter  of  well- 
known  history,  and,  remarkable  as  they 
are,  a  very  slight  notice  of  the  most  impor- 
tant can  alone  be  introduced  into  this  ar- 
ticle. The  queen,  having  received  over- 
tures of  marriiige  from  various  (juar- 
ters,  gratified  her  inclination  by  uniting 
herself  with  her  cousin,  the  young  and 
handsome  Honry  Smart,  lord  Darnley, 
by  whom  she  bei*ame  the  mother  of 
James  VI.  Darnley  proved  a  profligate 
and  ungrateful  husband,  and  a  weak  and 
worthless  man.  Excited  by  joalouj«y,  he 
caused  his  wife's  secretary,' David  Rizzio, 
to  be  murdered  in  her  presence,  and  ofler- 
ed  her  many  other  indignities,  which  pro- 
duced an  open  quarrel  between  them. 
An  apparent  reconciliation  took  place, 
when  Darnley,  who  had  continued  to  re- 
side separately  from  the  queen,  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  house  he  had  inhabited 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1567.  This  barbarous  transaction 
was  but  very  imperfectly  investigated; 
and,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the 


imprudent  Mary  wedded  the  earl  of  Both - 
well,  who  was  openly  accused  as  the 
murderer  of  the  late  king.  Scodand  soon 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  civil  dis- 
conl.  The  people  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  queen.  Bothwell,  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  outlaw,  look  refuge  in  Den- 
mark; and  Mary  was  made  a  captive, 
treated  with  insult  and  conU^mpt,  and 
committed  to  custody  in  the  Vastle  of 
Loch  Leven.  After  some  months'  con- 
finement, she  effected  her  escape,  and, 
assisted  by  the  few  friends  who  siill 
remained  attached  to  her,  made  an  effort 
for  the  recover^'  of  her  power.  She 
was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  the 
natural  son  of  James  V,  who  had  obtained 
the  regtMicy  in  the  minority  of  her  son. 
The  battle  of  Langside  ensured  the  tri- 
umph of  her  enemies;  and,  to  avoid  fall- 
in^f  again  into  thnr  pcivvcr,  she  fled  to 
England,  and  sought  the  prott'ction  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  That  princrss  treated 
her  with  all  the  j  •Jousyof  a  peivonal  an<l 
political  rival;  and,  nlier  k^  ping  1i»t  a 
prisoner  during  (eighteen  yeai-s,  she  c«ms<'<l 
her  unfortunate  captive  to  be  tried  and 
executed  for  a  conspiracy  against  her  gov- 
enunent.  M&ry  received  the  news  of  her 
destinetl  fate  with  great  serenity;  wrote 
her  will,  and,  having  jirejiared  hers^^lf  for 
death,  by  practising  tlie  ceremonies  en- 
joined by  the  Catholic  fiiiih,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  sutTcred  decapi- 
tation, Feb.  8,'  1587,  in  the  castle  of  Foth- 
eringhay,  where  slie  had  Ixm'u  long  con- 
fined ;  and,  Aug.  1,  was  interred,  wiih 
great  pomp,  in  the  cathedml  of  Peteriw)- 
rough.  Ker  Inxly  was  subsequently  re- 
moved, by  hfr  son,  James  I,  to  Henry 
VIFs  chajv.l,  VVestmhister,  wh<Tf?  a  mag- 
nificent monument  w;»s  er^'cfni  to  brr 
mnmory.  She  wrote  with  elegnnce  in  the 
Latin  and  French  languag*  s,  aiad  nuaiy 
of  her  compositions  have  bi'cu  preserved, 
consisting  of  jjoems,  letters,  mu\  a  dis- 
course of  royal  advice  to  her  son.  The 
chamcter  and  conduct  of  Marj',  queen  of 
Scots,  Ijave  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  the  list  of  her  |>;ir- 
tisans  maybe  mention  'd  Goodal,  W.  Tyt- 
ler  and  Whitaker;  while  the  Scottish  h  s- 
torians,  doctor  Rol>eitson  and  Laing,  have 
exhibited  the  evidence  ag-nust  her.  "No 
inquiry,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  Iliston* 
of  ScotlaiKl,  "  has  been  able  to  brinff  us  to 
that  clear  opinion  upon  the  guilt  of  Mary 
which  is  expressed  by  many  authore,  or 
to  guide  us  to  that  triumphant  conclusion 
in  mvor  of  her  innocence  of  all  accession, 
direct  or  tacit^to  the  death  of  her  husband^ 
which  others  have  maintained  with  thift 
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same  obedoacv.  The  great  error  of  mar- 
lying  Bothwef],  stained  as  he  was  by  uni- 
yeiKil  suspicion  of  Damley's  muider,  is  a 
spot  upon  her  character  for  which  we  in 
vain  seek  an  apology.  What  excuse  she 
is  to  derive  from  the  brutal  ingratitude  of 
Damley ;  what  from  the  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty of  the  fiercest  set  of  nobles  who  ex- 
isted in  any  age ;  what  from  the  manners 
of  a  time  in  \vhich  assassination  was  oflen 
esteemed  a  virtue,  and  revenge  the  dis- 
char£;e  of  a  debt  of  honor,  must  be  left  to 
the  charity  of  the  reader."  C iialmer's  Life 
of  Mar}'  (1818)  and  3Iiss  Benger's  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  (1823\  may  be  consulted. 
The  misfortunes  of  Mary  have  furnished  a 
subject  for  the  tragic  muse  of  Schiller 
and  AlfierL 

Mark's  College,  Mount  St.,  is  sim- 
ated  in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a 
branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  EmmetLsburg,  in 
Frederic  county,  Mar}'land ;  distant  from 
Baltimore,  50  miles,  and  60  froin  Wash- 
ington city.  It  was  established,  in  1809, 
by  doctor  Dulois,  now  Catholic  bishop  of 
^few  York.  In  1830,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  college,  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  and  named  Mount  St. 
Mary's  colfego.  Only  12  students  have 
been  graduated;  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  tlie  year  l>eginning  with  Ju- 
ly, 1831,  is  130.'  The  goveniinent  of  the 
college  is  vested  in  a  council  of  direc- 
tors. There  ai-e  9  professors,  and  16 
associate  professors  and  tutors.  The  phil- 
osophical a))paraius  is  very  good,  and  the 
library  consists  of  7,000  volumes.  There 
is  only  one  vacation,  viz.  from  July  1  to 
August  15.  Coiimiencement  is  in  the 
last  week  of  Jime. 

Mary's  College,  St.    (See  Baltimore,) 

Mary's  Falls,  St. ;  rapids  on  the  river 
SU  Mary's,  between  lake  Superior  and 
Jake  Huron.  The  water  descends  22/ect 
10  inches  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Cano"s  and  barges  descend  the  falls 
with  a  full  load,  and  ascend  with  half  a 
load. 

ftL4RY's  River,  St.  ,  a  small  river 
which  separates  Georgia  from  Florida, 
and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat  30° 
43^  N. ;  Ion.  81°  40<  W. 

Maryland  ;  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  bounded  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  east  by  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south-west  and 
west  by  Virginia ;  Ion.  75°  lO'  to  79°  20^ 
W. ;  lat  38°  to  39°  44'  N.;  square  miles, 
13,9^;  population  in  1790,  319,721;  in 
1800,  349,692;  1810,  380,546;  in  1820, 
407^350;  in  1830,  446,913.  The  number 
27* 


of  slaves  included  in  this  last  number  was 
102,878;  and  of  free  people  of  color, 
52,912.  The  increase  of  population  for 
the  last  40  years  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  propor- 
tion oetween  the  colored  population  and 
the  white  is  as  1  to  1.87.  The  seat  of 
government  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis. 
Baltimore  is  much  the  largest  city.  Fred- 
ericktown,  Hagerstown,  Easton  and  Cum- 
berland are  considerable  towns.  Chesa^ 
peake  bay  divides  the  state  from  north  to 
south.  The  part  of  the  state  east  of  the 
bay  is  called  the  eastern  shore,  the  part 
west,  the  western  shore.  The  country  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  |)art  of  the 
northern  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
low  and  sandy,  much  intersected  by  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  having  few  springs,  and 
abounding  with  stagnant  water.  In  this 
part,  the  air,  in  summer,  is  moist,  sultry 
and  disagi-eeable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  asucs  and  intermirtent  fevei«, 
and  manv  of  them  have  a  sickly  apjjear- 
anca.  if  he  Maryland  part  of  the  penhi- 
sula  included  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  is  much  lower  and 
more  uniformlv  level  than  the  Delawan 
jmrt.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  corn 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Th 
genuine  white  wheat,  Which  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised  in  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  eastern  shore.  The 
country  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
resembles  that  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Above  these  falls,  the  countiy  becomes 
hilly,  and,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
it  is  mountainous.  The  western  parts  of 
the  state  are  crossed  by  sevend  ridges  of 
mountains.  All  the  uneven  country 
abounds  with  springs  of  excellent  water, 
and  the  chmate  is  highly  salubrious  and 
agreeable.  There  are  excellent  orchanls 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
cherries.  The  forests  abound  in  nut- 
bearing  trees,  which  feed  great  numbeiTS 
of  swme.  These  pwine  nm  wild,  and, 
when  fattened,  are  killed,  barrellec^  and 
exported.  Beef  and  mutton  are  also 
plentiful.  Some  cotton  for  domestic  use 
IS  raised  in  Mar>'land,  -but  its  quality  is 
not  good.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Potomac,  which  divides  this  state  from 
Virginia;  Susquehanna,  Patapsco,  Elk, 
Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke, 
and  Pocomoke.  The  most  considerable 
export  from  this  state  is  that  of  flour ;  next 
to  this  is  that  of  tobacco.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  principally  of  iron,  Indian  corn, 
pork,  jQax-seed  and  bean&    The  tnde  ot 
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Mainland  is  principally  earned  on  firom 
Balumore  witli  the  other  states,  the  West 
Indies,   and   various   paits   of  Europe. 
The  value  of  exports  or  domestic  produce 
durififf  the  year  ending  Sept,  1829,  was 
$3,6S,^a    The  tonnaee  of  veasols  own- 
ed   December  31,    18%,    was  170,948. 
Tlie  tonnage  of  steam-boats,  in  1827,  was 
2207^.     The  most  numerous  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  in  Maryland  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.     There   are   also  many 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists  and  Friends,  and  several  denomi- 
nations having  less  numbers.    The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  15 
members,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  con- 
sisting of  80  members;  and  these  two 
branches  are  s^led  the  general  (usemUy 
qf  Maryland,    The  mem&is  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  four  from  each  county,  ore 
elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  are  elected  every  fifth 
year,  on.  tlie  tliird  Monday  in  September, 
at  Annapolis,  by  electors  wlio  are  chosen 
by  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
same  month.    These  doctors  choose  by 
ballot    nine  senators  from    the   western 
shore,  and  six  from  the  eastern,  who  hold 
their  ofiice  for  five  years.    The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  iu 
January,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  the  general  assembly.    No  one  can  hold 
the  office  of  governor  more  than  tliree 
years  successively,  nor  be  eligible  as  gov- 
ernor until  the  expiation  of  four  years 
afler  he  has  been  thrice  elected.    The 
governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five 
members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
delegates.     The  general  assembly  meets 
annually  at  Annapolis,  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  December.     The  council  of  the 
governor  is  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  January ;  the  governor  nominates  to 
office,  and  the    council  ap|)oints.     The 
constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
every  free  white  male  citizen,  alwve  21 
years  of  age,  having  resided  12  montlis 
within  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the 
countv,  or  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  or 
of  Baltimore,  next  preceding  the  election 
at  which  he  ofiTers  to  vote.    The  state  is 
divided  uito  six  judicial  districts,  for  each 
of  which  tliere  are  three  judges.    Each 
court  is  constituted  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  two  associates. 
The  chancellor  and  judges  are  nominated 
hy  the  governor,,  and  appointed  by  the 
council  ^  and  they  hold  theur  ofiices  dur- 
iiBg  good  behavior.    The  principal  litenu^ 


Beminaries  of  Maryland  are  the  univemty 
of  Maiyland,  Sl  Mary's  college,  Mt  St 
Mary's  college  and  Baltimore  college  in 
Baltunore^  and  St  John's  college  at  An- 
napolis. There  are  several  academies, 
which  receive  $800  dollars  a  year  from  the 
state  treastiiy.  A  law  in  favor  of  primary 
schools  was  passed  in  1825,  and  has  been 
partially  earned  into  effect  in  two  or  three 
counties.  The  state  has  a  school  fund  of 
$75,000,  togetiier  with  a  tax  for  the  same 
purpose  on  bank  capital,  of  20  cents  on 
every  $100.  Marvland  was  granted,  in  1G32, 
by  Charles  I  of  England,  to  sir  George  Cal- 
vert, lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Cathohc,  and 
an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  sec- 
retary to  James  I ;  but,  before  the  patent 
was  completed,  lord  Baltimore  died, and  the 
patent,  dated  June  20,  16%,  was  given  to 
his  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succeeded  to 
his  tides,  and  who,  for  upwanls  of  40 
years,  directed,  as  proprietor,  the  alfairs- 
of  the  colony.  Leonard  Calvert,  bnithcr 
of  Cecilius,  lord  Baltimore,  Ivas  appointed 
the  first  governor ;  and  he,  together  with 
about  200  persons,  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  tlie  town  of  St.  Marj''s,  in  lijSi^ 
A  free  toleration  of  religions  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  system  of  equity  and  hu- 
manity was  practised  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  state  was  named  for 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  Af- 
ter the  colony  of  Maryland  had  establish- 
ed its  general  assembly,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  the  right  of  appointing 
the  governor,  and  of  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  acts  of  the  assembly,  was  re- 
tained by  the  family  of  lord  Bidtimore. 
The  conHtiturion  of  Maryland  was  formed 
ID  177C,but  many  amendments  have  since 
been  made.— For  further  information,  see 
Jin  Historical  View  of  the  Government 
of  Marylandyfrom  its  Colonization  to  the 
present  Day  (Baltimore,  1831). 

Masaccio  (properly  Tommaso  Guide)  ;^ 
orte  of  the  oldest  painters  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  to  whom  the  art  of  painting 
owes  veiy  much,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  about  1402,  at  St  Giovanni,  in  the 
Val  d'Amo.  In  the  church  del  Carmine,. 
at  Florence,  are  some  excellent  paiutings^ 
of  his,  also  at  St  Clemente,  in  Rome,  but 
in  a  bad  state.  Baldinucci  has  described 
his  life  accurately,  and  corrected  Vasari. 
Both  place  Masaccio  among  the  fiist 
painters,  l)y  whom  the  harshness  and 
difficulty  of*^  the  art  was  diminished,  and 
life  and  expression  given  to  it  Annibal* 
Caro  composed  an  epitaph  for  him,  iib 
which  he  says  Buonarotti  taught  all  odier 
painters,  and  learned  fiK>m  Masaccio  alone. 

Masanuxlo..    (See  Masaaoidio^ 
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Hascaret;  the  swell  occasioned  near 
die  mouth  of  a  river  by  the  influx  of  the 
tide  from  the  sea,  counteracting  its  cur- 
rent, and  thus  forcing  back  its  waters.  In 
large  rivers,  where  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  is  but  little  if  at  ail  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  the  collision  is  sometimes 
tremendous,  and  is  attended  with  loud 
roarings,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons.  It  has  been  poetically  said 
that  the  genius  of  the  river  and  the  god 
of  the  ocean  contend  for  the  emnire  of  the 
waters.  Tlie  Indians  in  South  Ajneri- 
ca  call  it  pororoca^  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  hues  in  Rokeby : 

Where  Oriiiooo,  in  his  pride, 
KolLs  to  ihe  main  no  tnbnie  tide, 
Lut  gaiiLSl  hroa^i  ocean  urgea  Jar 
A  ri>  ui  sea  of  roaring  war. 

Maberes,  Francis,  cursitor  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  was  bom  in  1731,  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  studied  law,  was  made  at- 
toniey-peneral  of  Qiielx»c,  and,  some 
years  after,  on  his  return  to  England, 
cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
on  excellent  mathematician,  and  published, 
in  1759,  a  treatise  on  the  negative  sign,  in 
which  he  argues  against  the  doctrine  of 
negative  quantities.  He  also  printed  a 
collection  of  Saiptores  LogarUkmiciy  a 
work  in  6  voh.  4to. ;  a  Treatise  on  Life 
Annuities,  with  several  Historical  Tracts ; 
and,  by  his  lil)erality,  induced  the  reverend 
Mr.  Hellins  to  undertake  his  edition  of 
Colson's  translation  of  Agnesi's  btiiuzio- 
ni  Anahfikht.  He  died  in  May,  1824, 
aged  93. 

Masham,  Abigail,  the  favorite  of  queen 
Anne,  noted  in  English  history  for  her 
political  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hill,  a  rich  merchant  of  London,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
father  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
The  bankruptcy  of  her  father  obliged  her 
to  become  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's 
lady,  whence  she  removed  into  the  ser- 
Tice  of  her  relative,  then  lady  Churchill, 
who  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
maid  to  the  princess  Anne.  She  retained 
her  situation  afler  her  mistress  ascended 
the  throne,  and,  by  her  assiduity  and 
complaisance,  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
influence  over  her.  The  high  church 
principles  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  was  sccredy  attached  to 
the  tory  party,  though  obliged,  in  the  be- 
nnning  of  her  reign,  to  favor  the  whigs. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Ma- 
sham, in  1707,  occasioned  an  open  quor- 
nl  with  lady  Mariborough,  who  wos^  m 


consequence  of  it,  deprived  of  her  majes- 
ty's confidence.  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with  the 
new  favorite ;  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  and,  in  1711,  Mr.  Masham  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife 
appear  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  toriesin  favor  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart.  Lady  Masham  lived  a 
long  time  in  retirement  afler  the  death  of 
the  queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  title  of  baron,  bestowed  on  her 
hust)and,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
her  only  son,  June  14, 1776. 

Masi^issa,  king  of  tlie  Massylians,  in 
Numidia,  the  son  of  king  Gula,  was  edu- 
cated at  Carthage.*  While  yet  young,  he 
defeated  Syphnx,  king  of  the  Massaesyl- 
ians,  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  then 
served  in  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Spain  against  tlie  Romans.  Fortune  at 
first  favored  his  enterprises;  but,  having 
been  totally  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus 
at  Beetula,  with  Asdrubal  and  Mago,  ho 
capitulated,  and  became  an  idly  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  hia  father 
died,  and  Mezetulus,  an  enemy  to  his 
family,  usurped  the  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  a  guardian.  When  Masinissa 
was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened  back  to 
Africa,  and  re-conquered  his  paternal 
kingdom.  During  this  period,  the  enmi- 
ty between  Syphax  and  Carthage  had 
ceased,  and  Asdrubal  had  given  to  Sy- 
phax his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  who  had 
already  been  betrothed  to  Masinissa. 
Syphax,  at  the  instigation  of  Asdrubal^ 
attacked  Masinissa,  with  such  success  as  to 
compel  him  to  flee,  with  only  a  few  hoi^se- 
men.  He  then  conquered  the  countiy  of 
the  Massylians,  and  Bochar,  one  of  his 
generals,  pursued  Masinissa  so  closely 
that  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  severely  wounded.  They  concealed 
themselves  in  a  cave,  and  supported 
themselves  by  plunder,  till  Masinissa  re- 
covered from  his  wounds.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  frontiers  of  Massy  lia,  and, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants,  not  only  recov- 
ered his  patrimony,  but  invaded  MassoB- 
8\lia  itself.  Syphax,  however,  again  de- 
feated him,  and  he  escaped  to  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  with  only  70  horsemen.  He  await- 
ed there  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  the  Ro- 
mans. Syphax  was  now  persuaded,  by 
tiie  Carthaginians,  to  restore  Masinissa  his 
kingdom ;  for  they  hoped  to  gain  him 
thus  to  their  interests ;  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed. The  junction  of  his  Numidi* 
an  cavalry  with  Asdrubal  was  only  to 
save  a})pearances;  he  kept  up  a  secret 
conneziou  with  Scipio,  and  acqiuainlecl 
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him  with  all  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  last  openly  went  over  to  him.  He  now 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take  vengeance  on 
Syphax.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  defeated  him  several  times,  pur- 
sued him  into  his  own  territories,  and 
finally  made  him  prisoner,  with  his  son. 
By  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  the  con- 
quest was  conipleted,  and  Sophonidba 
now  fell  into  his  power.  Although  he 
had  resolved  to  punish  her  infidelity,  bis 
early  love  was  revived,  when,  tlirovviug 
herself  at  his  feet,  she  begged  for  death, 
as  the  only  deliverance  from  the  shame 
of  Roman  bondage.  He  took  her  for  his 
wife,  expecting  thus  to  evade  the  claims 
of  the  Romans;  but  Scipio  demanded  her 
as  the  prisoner  of  the  Romans.  The  un- 
happy prince,  who  was  entirely  in  their 
Sower,  found  that  nothing  but  death  could 
eUver  her  from  their  hands.  He  there- 
fore sent  her  a  poisoned  chalice,  which 
she  willingly  drank  off,  declaring  tiiat  she 
died  with  pleasure,  since  it  was  by  his 
command,  and  that  he  was  the  first  and 
only  object  of  her  love.  Scipio  strove  to 
soothe  the  grief  of  Masinissa  by  the  high- 
est marks  of  honor.  He  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  in  the  presence  of 
the  army,  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold, 
a  curule  chair,  &C.,  and  procured  from 
the  senate  the  confirmation  of  his  regal 
dignity.  Masinissa  continued  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  gained  fresh  laurels  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  against  Hannibal.  At  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage,  he 
recovered  not  only  all  his  former  iK)sses- 
sions,  but  also  a  part  of  the  tcmtories  of 
Sjrphax.  His  hatred  against  Carthage  re- 
mained unabated,  and  he  took  from  this 
republic  a  number  of  provinces,  which 
the  Romans  confirmed  to  him.  This  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  Masinissa  and 
Carthage.  The  king,  then  80  yeare  old, 
was  victorious.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out. 
When  Masinissa  felt  death  approaching, 
he  sent  for  the  young  Scipio  iEmiliauus, 
and  g^e  him  full  power  to  take  any 
measures  in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to 
tlie  good  of  his  children.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  and  lefl  behind  him  the 
name  of  a  valiant  and  enlightened  prince. 
He  introduced  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion among  his  subjects,  and  taught  them 
the  advantages  of  agriculture. 

Mask,  the  Iron,  or  the  Man  with 
THE  Iron  Mask.  This  is  the  name  by 
wliich  is  designated  an  unknown  prisoner, 
who  haa  excited  a  curiosity  so  much  the 
more  lively  as  it  has  appeared  improbable 


that  it  should  ever  be  completely  satisfied. 
This  personage  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  noble 
figure.  (See  Voltaire's  Jige  of  Louis  XIV^ 
ch.  25.)  He  was  carried,  alx)ut  the  year 
1662,*  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Pignerol,  of  which  Saint  Mars 
was  governor.  He  wore,  during  the  jour- 
ney, a  black  velvet  mask,  and  orders  were 
given  to  kill  him  if  he  discovered  himself. 
In  1686,  he  was  carried  by  Saint  Mars  to 
the  isle  of  Saint  Marguerite  ;  and,  on  the 
passage,  the  same  precautious  were  ob- 
served as  upon  his  first  journey.  The 
marquis  of  Louvois  went  to  see  him,  and 
8i>oke  to  him  standing,  and  with  deference. 
The  governor  himself  placed  the  plates 
upon  the  table,  and  afterwards  retired, 
shutting  the  door,  of  which  he  kept  the 
key.  One  day,  h  is  said,  the  prisoner 
wrote  with  a  knife  upon  a  silver  plate, 
and  threw  the  plate  from  the  wuidow 
towards  a  boat,  which  was  moored  al- 
most at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A 
fisherman  picked  up  the  plate,  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  governor.  The  latter, 
astonished,  inquired  of  the  fisherman 
if  he   had  read    what    was  upon    the 

Elate,  or  if  any  one  had  seen  it  in  his 
ands.  "I  do' not  know  how  to  read," 
answered  the  fisherman  ;  "I  have  just 
found  it ;  no  one  has  seen  it."  He  was, 
nevertheless,  detained  for  several  days; 
and  the  covemor,  when  he  dismissed  him, 
said  to  hira,  "  Go ;  you  ai^  very  fortunate 
in  not  knowing  how  to  read."t  Saint 
Mars  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  Bastile,  in  1698,  carried  the  prisoner 
with  him  there,  but  still  masked.  An 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
more    convenient,    and    furnished    with 

•  This  date  is  subject  to  some  difliculties.  Saint 
Mars  was  not  appointed  governor  of  Pignerol 
until  Fouquet  was  brouHit  there,  whose  arre^l 
took  place  December  20,  16(H.  (Saint  Foix's 
Answer  to  P.  Gnjfrt,  pa^e  126,) 

t  May  not  the  history  ol  the  plate  l>e  nn  incor- 
rect version  of  that  of  the  fine  shirt,  carelessly 
folded,  upon  which  the  prisoner  had  written  fi-om 
one  end  to  the  other,  aJid  which  a  (riiirf  who  so'v 
it  floating  under  the  window  of  this  unknown  per- 
son, earned  directly  to  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  who 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  tell  him  if  he  had  read  a*iy 
thing  upon  it.  In  spite  of  h\$  denial,  the  fri.ii 
was  found,  two  days  aAerwards,  dead  in  bis  bi;;!. 
These  details,  and  others  concerning  the  abode' 
of  the  mysterious  prisoner  at  the  isle  of  8aint 
Mai^uente,  were  pven  to  the  aljb^  Papon,  who 
visited  this  prison,  Feb.  2,  1778,  bv  an  ofiKcer  of 
the  French  company,  then  about  TO  years  of  ago, 
whose  father  had  been,  in  some  particulars,  Uie 
confidant  of  Saint  Mars,  and  haa  carried  away, 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  dead  body  of  the  servant 
of  the  prisoner.  (Papon's  General  Histani  of 
Provence,  vol.  ij,  and  Jownal  of  Learned  Mm, 
Dec.,  17TO,  p.  778.) 
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more  care  than  those  of  the  other  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  inhabited  tliis  sad 
abode.  He  was  bot  permitted  to  cross 
the  courts,  and  he  could  not  take  off  his 
mask  even  before  his  pliysician.  In  other 
respects,  the  greatest  attention  was  shown 
him,  and  nothing  which  he  requested  was 
refused  him.  He  was  fond  of  fine  ]inen 
and  lace,  and  was  very  attentive  to  his 
whole  personal  appearance.  His  educa- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  careflilly  at- 
tended to ;  and  ho  amused  his  leisure  by 
reading,  and  playing  u|)on  the  guitar. 
The  physician  of  the  Bastile  related  that 
this  unknown  j)erson  was  admirably 
formed,  and  that  he  had  a  very- fine  skin, 
although  rather  brown.  He  interested  by 
the  mere  sound  of  his  voice,  never  com- 
plaining of  his  situation,  and  never  giving 
any  hint  of  his  character.  This  unknown 
person  died  Nov.  19,  1703,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  without  having  undergone 
any  severe  sickness.  He  was  buried  the 
next  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was,  it  is  said,  alioui  (iO  years  of  age, 
although  the  record  of  his  decease,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Marthioli,  makes  him  only  al)OUt  45. 
Orders  were  given  to  bum  every  tiling 
which  had  been  employed  in  his  service. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  which  he  had 
occupied  were  rubbed  down  and  white- 
washed. The  precautions  were  carried  so 
far,  that  the  tiles  of  his  room  were  removed, 
in  the  fear  that  he  might  have  displaced 
some  of  them,  to  conceal  a  letter  behind 
them.  Voltaire,  from  whom  the  greater 
part  of  these  particulars  is  borrowed,  re- 
marks, that  at  the  period  when  the  prisoner 
was  confined,  no  person  of  importance  dis- 
appeared fixjm  Europe ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubtetl  that  he  must  have  bepn  one. 
The  marks  of  resjject  whirh  Louvois  show- 
ed him,  prove  this  sufficiently.  Conjec- 
nire  has  exhausted  itself  to  discover  who 
this  mysterious  personage;  unght  be.  I^a- 
borde,  first  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV, 
and  who  had  received  from  this  prince  ma- 
ny [proofs  of  confidence,  showed  a  desire  to 
aisrover  him.  The  king  replied,  "  I  pity 
him,  but  his  detention  injui-es  only  him- 
self, and  has  prevented  great  misfortunes ; 
you  cannot  know  him."  The  king  him- 
e^'lf  had  not  learned  the  history  of  the  iron 
mask  till  his  majority,  and  he  never  in- 
trusted it  to  any  one.  The  author  of 
Secret  Memoirs,  to  serve  for  the  History 
of  Persia  (Pecquet),  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  raise  the  veil  which 
covers  the  unknown  prisoner.  In  this 
book,  published  in  1745,  he  pretends  that 


it  is  the  count  of  Vermandois,  who  was 
arrf»8ted,  it  was  said,  for  having  given  a 
blow  to  the  dauphin  ;  but  it  is  known  that 
the  count  of  Vermandois  died  in  1683,  at 
the  siege  of  Courtrai.  Lagrange  Chancel, 
in  a  letter  to  Freron,  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
that  he  was  falsely  n^ported  to  have  l)een 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Candia.  Saint  Foix, 
in  17()8,  wished  to  prov^  in  his  turn,  that 
it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
sairi  to  have  been  bt^ieaded  at  London, 
but  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  pun- 
ishment. J^e  P.  GrifTet,  who  held  the 
office  of  confessor  to  the  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile,  from  Dec.  3,  1745,  to  1764,  has 
examined  these  different  opinions  in  the 
Treatise  upon  the  Proofs  which  serve  to 
establish  the  Truth  of  History,  chap,  xiv  ; 
and  he  adds  that  all  the  prohubilities  are 
in  fuvor  of  the  count  of  Vermandois. 
Voltaire  has  proved  (Philosoph,  Diet,  art. 
Ar,a,  Jii)*'cdoles)  thatihe  unknown  prison- 
er could  be  no  one  of  the  pci-sonages  just 
mentioned,  but  does  not  declare  who  he 
was.  **  The  writer  of  this  article,"  adds 
he,  "knows,  perhaps,  more  of  him  tlmn 
P.  Grifiet,  and  will  not  say  mon*.  of  him." 
Voltaire,  doubtless,  knew  that  the  rej»ort 
was  spread  that  the  prisoner  wiis  a  cotmt 
Girolamo  Magni,  or  lVIattioli,fii'st  mifiisier 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  l>een  re- 
moved from  Turin  in  llibS,  or  rather 
1679,  by  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
because  it  was  feared  that  his  dexterity  \ 
might  defeat  the  negotiations  entered  into 
witk  the  court  of  Piednjont.  Deloit,  HisL 
du  Masqite  de  Fer,  piU»lislied  at  Paris 
1825,  likewise  maintains  this  opinion. 
Diitens,  nevertheless,  reproduced  it  in 
1789,  in  his  Interceptcid  Corn'spondence, 
Left.  6,  and  again  in  180(),  in  the  Menioire 
of  a  Travel  1 1  r  in  Repose,  vol.  ii,  p.  2C4 — 
210;  and  two  other  writers,  in  18G1  and 
1^02,  endeavored  to  establish  this  opin- 
ion, with  a  gn^at  amiy  of  evidence.  The 
al  iKi  Soulavie,  editor  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Marshul  de  llichelieu,  inserted  in 
them,  vol.  iii,  p.  /5,  a  llisiDry  of  the  Iron 
Mahk,  written  by  his  Keeper.  This  ac- 
count was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
regent  to  his  daughter,  who  communi- 
cnted  it  to  tlie  mai-shal.  Aeeonling  to  this 
aecount,  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  twin  broth- 
er of  I^juis  XIV.  Before  the  birth  of 
this  prince,  two  herdsmen  announced  to 
Louis  XJII,  that  the  queen  would  give 
birth  to  two  dauphins,  who  would  occa- 
sion a  civil  war,  which  would  convulse 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  prince  im- 
mediately formed  the  resolution  of  Te- 
moving  him  who  should  be  bom  secoDd, 
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in  order  to  prevent  these  troubles.  The 
opinion  entertained  by  a  certain  party, 
that  the  unknown  prisoner  was  the  on- 
spring  of  a  criminal  intercourse  between 
the<iueen  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
has  been  sufficiently  disproved.  At  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  in 
July,  1789,  there  were  not  wanting  curious 
persons,  who  sought,  in  the  archives  of 
this  fortress,  to  discover  some  notices 
which  might  throw  light  upon  iliis  histori- 
cal problem.  In  the  last  nunil>er  of  the 
jounial  entitled  Leisure  Hours  of  a  French 
Patriot,  p.  38G,  dated  August  13, 1789,  is 
mentioned  a  note  written  ujwn  a  card, 
which  a  mau,  inspecting  the  Bastile,  took 
up  at  random,  with  several  papers.  The 
can!  contaius  the  number  ti4,38i^O0O,  an 
unintelligible  cipher,  and  the  following 
note — **  Foucquet,  arriving  from  the  isle 
of  Mnrgurritt',  with  an  iron  mask."  Af- 
terwards X...  X...  X...,  and  below  "  Ker- 
sadwin."  The  journalist  declares  that  he 
has  seen  this  card.  The  romance  of  M. 
Regnault  Wurin,  entitled  The  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  (in  4  vols.,  12mo.,  pubhsh- 
ed  in  1804,  aud  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  ap|)eared  in  181()),  is  preceded 
l)y  a  dissertation  of  twenty -eight  pages, 
in  which  the  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  this  mysterious  personage  was  the 
son  of  Buckingham  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
He  goes  so  far  qs  to  give  the  portrait  of 
the  prisoner.  The  Melanges  (PHistoire  et 
dr.  Literature  (Paris,  1817,  ovo.)  contaius  a 
Dissertation  upon  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  p.  77 — 156,  in  which  the  various 
byjKJtheses  are  judiciously  discussed,  even 
that  of  the  ehevalicr  de  Taules,  French 
consul  in  Syria,  in  the  year  1771,  who, 
in  a  memoir  (published  in  Paris  1&2^), 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  man  in  the 
iron  mask  was  a  p«u-iarch  of  the  Anne- 
nians,  named  Awediks,  removed  from 
Constantinople  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  several  ycara  after  tbe  denth  of 
cardinal  Mazarin.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  refuting  this  fable,  and  finishes  by  Sfu  - 
iug — "Alter  an  impartial  investigation, 
and  having  weighed  all  the  circumstances, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  without  being  able 
to  determine  at  what  j>eriod  he  was  born." 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  this 
prisoner  was  don  Jolm  of  Gonzaga,  nat- 
ural brother  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Mantua.  A  letter  of  Barbesieux,  of 
Nor.  17,  1697,  in  which  he  says  to  Saint 
Mars — ^"without  explaining  yourself  to 
any  one  whatsoever  with  regard  to  what 
your  ancient  prisoner  has  done," — seems 
to  overturn  all  tlie  hyi)othe8es,  accord- 


ing to  which  this  unhappy  man  owed 
his  misfortune  only  to  the  accident  of 
his  birth. 

Masks,  or  Larvje  (q.  v.),  were  used  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  {Miiticularly  in  the 
processions  and  ceremonies  attending  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus.  As  there  were  in  the 
ceremonies  three  degrees,  those  of  Satyrs, 
Sileni  and  the  bearded  Bacchus,  so  each 
degree  had  its  peculiar  and  characteristic 
mask.  These  are  often  found  represented 
on  ancient  vases.  On  account  of  this 
religious  signification,  it  is  not  strange 
tliat  they  were  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  liruitfulness,  as  an 
effectual  defence  against  witchcraft.  An 
old  writer  explains  the  power  of  the  mask 
to  protect  against  enchantment,  in  this 
way :  that  its  ridiculous  distortion,  draw- 
ing upon  itself  the  pernicious  glance  of 
the  sorcerer,  averts  it  from  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Greeks,  whose  highest  aim  was 
beauty,  should  elevate  the  character  of  the 
mask ;  thus,  at  length,  there  sprung  from 
this  fashion  of  misshapen  masks  tlie  more 
pleasing  Sileni  and  Sat}T  masks,  and  otlier 
sjKJrtive  fancies  of  artists,  which,  in  lime, 
produced  the  grotesque  and  arabescpie. 
As  the  origin  of  Grecian  tragedy  was 
closely  connected  with  the  worehip  of 
Bacchus,  masks  were  uscxl  in  it,  even 
hi  the  beginning.  Who  firet  introduced 
tliein  into  comedy  is  unknown.  We 
shall  err  if  we  consider  tlie  Grecian  and 
Roman  masks  exactly  like  those  of  the 
modem  Italian :  these  latter  only  cover 
the  face  ;  the  former  were  a  covering  for 
the  whole  head,  and  represented,  with  the 
fcauires,  the  head,  hair  and  eyes.  They 
were,  at  first,  maile  of  the  bark  of  trei  s, 
then  of  leather,  aflerwards  of  wood,  wliiih 
the  artist  fashioned  according  to  the 
design  of  the  poet.  Tragic  njiii^^ks  wi  re 
distinguished  by  gi'eat,  ojien  moulhs,  and  a 
frightful  ap|)eamnce ;  comic,  by  a  hnigh- 
ing  countenance :  there  wei-e,  also.  Satyr 
masks  and  orchestric,  or  those  with  r^'g- 
ular  features,  lor  dancera.  'J'luy  had 
mostly  very  large,  open  months,  within 
which  were  metallic  bars,  or  other  sound- 
ing bodies,  to  strengthen  the  voire  of  the 
sj)eaker — a  contrivance  which  was  in- 
quired by  the  construction  and  immense 
size  of  the  old  theatrea  Many  critics 
(so  called),  ignorant  of  the  pecuHarities  of 
the  Grecian  stage,  are  unsparing  in  their 
censures  of  the  ancients  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  masks  into  their  plays,  because, 
say  they,  all  imitation  of  nature,  and  even 
the  flexibility  of  voice  necessary  for  the 
expression  of  passion,  were  thus'rendered 
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impracticable.  Tbey  do  not  remember, 
that  the  tragic  imitation  of  the  ancients 
aimed  at  the  highest  dignity  and  grace, 
that  is,  was  ideal,  and  the  close  representa- 
tion of  individual  character,  in  which  the 
modems  are  accustomed  to  place  the 
chief  merit  of  the  actor,  would  have 
seemed  to  them  the  last  thing  to  be 
admitted  in  their  tragic  theatre.  "The 
Greeks  preferred  beauty  to  liveliness  of 
representation.  The  intro<iuction  of  tlie 
mask  was,  on  account  of  this  feeliug,  not 
merely  allowable,  but  essential,  as  they 
woulii  have  considered  it  little  less  tlian 
profanuiion  for  an  actor,  with  common, 
ignoble  features,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his 
individual  character,  to  liave  played  Apol- 
lo or  Hercules."  To  this  may  be  added, 
tliat,  from  the  colossal  size  of  the  Gn'cinn 
theatres,  the  minute  imitation  of  natiiro, 
ill  tone  and  countenance,  which  the  mod- 
erns ui)|»laud,  would  have  been  lost.  As 
the  Koiimn  theatre  wns,  in  almost  all  iis 
pains,  ibrmed  upon  tlie  Grecian,  it  differed 
liitU^  in  the  use  of  the  ma.sk.  The  work 
of  Francesco  de'  Ficoroni,  upon  tlie  s«inge 
jujisivs  and  comic  pei-sonn<;(  s  of  ancient 
Uome,  is  insti-uctive  and  higtily  inU^-t  st- 
ing, from  the  copper-plute  illustnitions. 
The  Italian  popular  iheatie,  called  Coviinc- 
din  (klV  Jh'tej  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  old  Roman  mime  and  {Minto- 
mime,  siill  retains  the  use  of  the  mask ; 
for  these  drolleries  of  the  old  Roman 
stage,  requiring  no  particular  learning,  or 
higii  cultivation,  continued  even  under  the 
government  of  Uie  barbarians.  As  early 
as  the  twelllh  century,  when  Irnerius 
established  a  new  school  of  law  in  Bo- 
logna, we  find  the  liologneso  doctor,  also 
called  Gratiano,  He  has  a  mask  with  a 
bl.ick  nose  and  forehead,  and  red  cheeks ; 
his  character  is  that  of  a  pedantic  and 
teiUous  proser.  Tlie  Pantalone  came 
upon  the  stage  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  His  {Mirt  is  that  of  the 
father ;  l?o  represents  a  rich  Venetian 
trader ;  his  dress  was,  formerly,  the  zimar- 
ra,  a  sort  of  mantle  with  short  sleeves  and 
a  small  coUcu*.  This  garment  was  worn 
by  Venetian  traders  in  their  shops,  and  is 
still  worn  by  lawyer's.  It  was  likewise  a 
port  of  the  costume  of  Pantalone,  that  the 
breeches  and  stockings  should  be  in  oho 
piece ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  pan- 
taloons. They  were,  in  the  old  costume, 
always  red,  and  the  zimarra  always  black. 
When  the  republic  of  Venice  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Negropont  to  the  Turks,  the 
fashion  of  the  under  dress  was  changed 
from  red  to  black,  as  a  sign  of  mourning, 
and  has  remained  the  same  since.    In  the 


mask  there  was  nothing  unusual ;  the 
beard  was  still  worn,  and  the  representa- 
tion was  that  of  a  common  old  merchant. 
The  beard  of  the  new  Pantalone  mask  is 
difibrent :  it  passes  round  under  the  chin, 
and  tcmihiates  at  a  point  in  the  middle. 
The  vest  was  lengthened,  and  the  full  paji- 
taloons  were  tightened  at  tlie  knee.  The 
zimarra  and  slippers  remained  the  same. 
The  character  of  Pantjdone  is  usually  that 
of  a  good-natured  simple  old  man.  He  is 
generally  in  love,  and  is  continually  im- 
posed upon  by  a  rival,  son,  or  servant. 
In  modern  times,  he  is  ol\en  a  good  father 
of  a  family,  full  of  honor,  and  consci- 
entiously observant  of  his  worfl,  and  very 
strict  to  his  children  ;  but  in  the  particular 
of  l>eing  continually  im|K)8ed  on,  he  re- 
mains the  same.  He  speaks  in  the  Vene- 
tian dialect — the  doctor  in  the  liolognew;. 
BuflotJiis  are  likewise  amoiig  ilie  oldest 
m.-'sks  of  the  Italian  stage  ;  one  is  Hjirle- 
qiiin  (q.  v.),  the  other  is  Srapin,  cun- 
niiig  and  knavish  servants  of  Pantalone 
and  iho  Doe'or.  Hriirhella  is  not  so  old, 
as  his  £(arnienr,  <rarni;slied  with  gn'en  rib- 
bands, and  made  in  the  fashion  of  th« 
inidnlo  a^^es,  proves.  Sisinoudi  gives  the 
"following  account  of  his  origin,  from  the 
("lironicle  of  Maivezzi :  "PiGO  of  the  no- 
bility of  Ih-escia  wisiied  to  compel  the 
citizens  to  take  up  arms  against  the  people 
of  B'.Tgamo,  and  ihey  n'sisted.  A  blootly 
battle  ensued,  in  the  streets  of  Brescia,  in 
which  the  nobility  were  beaten  ;  they  fl«  d 
to  Cremona,  where  they  formed  a  militaiy 
band;  the  popniar  j)arty  formed  a  similar 
band,  under  the  mime  ot  HrugcUa  or  J >n^- 
JitUa^  The  name  has  been  jireserved  on 
the  stage,  in  a  mask,  which  represents  a 
proud,  bold  and  crafty  plebeian  of  Brescia. 
This  derivation  is  opposed  to  the  common 
account,  according  to  which,  Brighella 
spning  from  Ferrara.  The  Doctor  of 
Bologna,  Pantalone  of  Venice,  Harlequin 
of  Bergamo,  Brighella  of  Ferrara,  and  all 
the  personages,  who  are  best  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Zanmscki^ 
the  captains  S[)avento,  Tracasso,  Tempes- 
ta  (who  call  to  mind  the  Pyrgopolynices 
of  PlautusJ,  Trufaldin  the  Bergamesc, 
have,  therefore,  all  been  on  the  stage  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  Besides  these,  the 
Romans  had  the  don  Pasquale  and  the 
Gclsonmi ;  the  Florentines,  the  Pasquelle ; 
the  Calabrians,  the  Giangurgolo  ;  the 
Sicilians,  the  Travaglini ;  the  Messeni- 
ans,  the  Giovanelli ;  the  Neapolitans,  the 
Coviello,  Pasquariello  ;  the  Milanese,  the 
Girolamo;  the  Piedmontese,  the  Gian- 
duja.  Of  the  female  masks,  the  Colom- 
bine  of  the  Italian  theatre  is  to  be  men- 
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tioned.  Of  the  other  characten  may  be 
raentioDed  Pedrolino,  Beitolino,  Trivelino, 
Mezzolino  and  D.  Plioiie  Balanzoni.  (Re- 
specting the  mask  of  Pulcinella,  Bee  this 
article.)  Ruzzante,  in  1530,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  masked  cliaracters  into  the 
higher  comedy.  Accurate  representations 
of  these  masks  nre  to  be  found  in  Ricco- 
boni's  History  of  the  Italian  Theatre 
(Paris,  1728,  2  vols.,  8vo.)  (See  profes- 
sor Franc.  Valentini's  Trattalo  sulla  Corn- 
media  del  Arte^  ossia  improtwiscu,  Maschere 
Acdiane  td  alcune  Scene  dd  Camivode  di 
Roma,  BerIin,l8a6,4to.,  with  20colore<l  en- 
gravings. See,  also,  the  article  Cnrnival.) 
The  mask  used  at  masked  balls,  or  mas- 
querades, is  a  covering  for  the  heiid  and 
face,  ma<le  from  a  light  stuff,  with  which 
a  man  may  disguise  himself  and  remain 
unknown,  or  perhaps  represt'nt  some 
other  character.  There  are  whole  and 
half  masks ;  for  example,  masks  for  the 
nose  and  the  eyes.  The  bi^st  are  of  wax 
and  fine  linen.;'  the  poorer,  of  papier.  The  . 
fomier  are  mad^  very  wi-ll  hi  Berlin  and 
Italy,  particularly  at  Venice  ;  the  latter,  in 
France,  at  Paris  and  Rouen.  Th«Te  are 
natural  masks,  caricature  mtjsks  (masche- 
racci)j  &c.  Catharine  of  Medici  is  said 
to  have  fii*st  introduced  masked  bolls.  A 
similar  mummery  was  in  fashion  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII  (1510—46),  who 
hked  the  disguise. 

Mask;  a  species  of  drama.  (See 
Masque.) 

Maskeltne,  Nevil,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  bom  in  Londca, 
in  1732,  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and,  in  17GI,  deputed  to 
proceed  to  the  island  of  St  Helena,  to  ol>- 
serve  the  transit  of  Venus.  During  the 
voyage,  he  employed  himself  in  making 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  longitude.  In  17G3,  he  went 
to  Barbadoes,  to  try  the  accuracy  of  Har- 
rison's time-keeper.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bliss,  he  became  royal  astronomer ;  and, 
in  17b7,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  which  he  pub- 
hshed  a  volume  of  accompanying  tables. 
(See  Mason,  Chades,)  In  1774,  doctor 
Maskelyne  was  employed  in  making  ob- 
servations on  the  eclJi)scs  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  at  Greenwich  ;  and  tlie  same  year 
he  went  to  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the 
gravitative  attraction  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  Perthshire,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  the  Philosoi)hical 
Ti-ansactions.  He  died  in  1811.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  British  Mariner^s  Guide, 
containing  complete  and  easy  instructions 


fi>r  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  tea 
and  land  (1763,  4ta);  and  Astronomical 
Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Obeerva- 
tory  at  Greenwich  (1784—88, 3  vols.,  fol.) ; 
besides  many  papers  in  the  Philoaophical 
Transactions. 

Mason,  Charles ;  an  English  astrono- 
mer, an  assistant  of  doctor  Bradley  at  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich.  He  wiis 
employed  to  examine  the  lunar  tables  of 
Mayer,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  appear- 
ed- in  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  improved  by 
C.  Miison,  published  by  order  of  the  Com- 
missioiiens  of  the  Boaixl  of  Longitude 
(London,  1787).  Mr.  Mason  was  scui  to 
America  witb  a  grand  sector,  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  lie  was  accomjjanied 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  in  conjunction  wiih  whom 
he  measured  a  degree  of  tlie  meridian  ; 
and  an  account  of  th»»ir  oi>erations  was 
published  by  doctor  Maskelyne  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  tor  1768.  Ma- 
son died  at  Pennsylvania,  in  Februar}', 
1787.  He  communicated  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety an  account  of  observations  on  the 
tnmsit  of  Venus,  June  3,  17(>i>,  made  at 
Cavan  in  Injiand,  and  other  papers, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Philosopliicai 
Transactions. 

Masok,  William,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
hsh  poet,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  York- 
shire, was  l>om  in  1725.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  received  a  fellow- 
ship. His  first  appearance  in  the  literary 
world  washy  the  publication  of  Isis,  a  po<;in 
(1748),  in  which  he  satirized  Uie  JacobJt- 
ism  and  high-churcbprinci}»les  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  univei*siry  of  Oxford.  This 
piece  provoked  a  rrply  from  Thumsis 
Warton,  entitled  the  Triumph  of  lsi:<.  In 
1752,  he  published  his  Elfridu,  a  inigcdy 
with  choral  odes,  on  the  ancient  Greek 
model.  Having  taken  orders  in  the 
church,  he  o!)tained  the  Uving  of  Aston  in 
Yorkshire,  and  wjis  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  In  1751),  appeared  his  Ca- 
ractacus,  a  drama,  on  a  kindred  plan  with 
the  former.  In  17GS2,  Mr.  Mason  was  made 
precentor  of  York.  One  of  his  principal 
works,  the  English  Garden,  a  poem,  in 
four  books,  ap|wared  in  1772,  77,  79  and 
81  (4to.) ;  and  a  second  edition,  with  a 
commentary  and  notes,  by  W.  Burgh,  was 
printed  in  1785  (8vo.).  This  work  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  In 
1775,  he  published  the  poems  of  his  fiiend 
Gray,  with  memoirs  of  his  hfe.  His  prin- 
cipal subsequent  pubhcations  are.  Odes ; 
a  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing, with  sir  Joshua  Reynold's  notes 
(1783, 4to.);  the  Life  of  William  White- 
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head,  with  his  poems  (1788, 3  yob^  8to.)  ; 
and  an  EsBay  on  Church  Muaic.  Besides 
his  acknowledged  works,  Mason  is  sup- 
posed to  have  ^n  the  author  of  the  He- 
roic Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  other  satirical  pieces,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  signature  of  M'Gregor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 
Mr.  Mason  became  so  active  an  advocate 
for  freedom  as  to  give  offence  at  coiirt, 
and  he  was  consequendy  dismissed  from 
his  chaplainship  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the 
French  revolution,  his  zeal  cooled  in  the 
latter  pan  of  his  life.  He  died  April  7, 
1797. 

Mas  on,  John  Mitchell,  D.  D. ;  an  emi- 
nent American  theologian  and  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
March  19,  1770.  He  entered  Columbia 
coUege,  in  that  city,  and  was  eraduated  in 
May,  1789,  with  the  reputation  he  ever 
afterwards  sustained,  of  a  thoroush  clas- 
sical scholar.  Under  his  father,  a  learned 
and  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  he  then  prepared 
himself  for  the  sacred  ministry,  until  the 
year  1791,  when  he  lefl  his  native  coun- 
try, in  order  to  complete  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Edinbuiigh.  Here  he 
attended  the  most  celebrated  courses  of 
lectures  connected  with  divinity,  and 
formed  valuable  and  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  theological  societies  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  vigor 
of  his  understanding,  the  enerey  of  his 
elocution,  and  the  rigor  of  his  doctrines. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  New  York,  by  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  whom  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church 
in  Cedar  street  .  In  this  situation,  he  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  his  immediate  flock,  until  the 
year  1798,  when  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Letters  on  Frequent 
Communion.  It  was,  before,  the  practice 
of  the  associate  reformed  churches  of 
North  America,  to  commemorate  the  Re- 
deemer's death  only  twice,  and  in  some 
places  only  once,  in  each  year.  The  effect 
of  his  able  appeal  was,  that  most  of  the 
churches  relinquished  their  ancient  prac- 
tice, and  adopted  that  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  supper  foun  times,  and,  in  other 
cases,  six  times,  yearly.  In  18CK),  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  public  tlieolo^cal 
seminary,  to  be  established  by  the  author- 
ity, and  to  continue  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  the  seneral  synod  of  the  a^- 
ciate  reformed  church.  The  plan  which 
he  digested  was  carried  into  operation, 
by  his  own  agency  and  influence,  in  1801. 
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The  synod  appointed  him  their  professor, 
and,  with  their  sanction,  he  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  ^  procuring  a  library. 
After  his  return,  he  zealously  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  it  by  the  decline  of  his 
health.  In  1810,  he  dissolved  his  pastoral 
relation  with  tlie  Cedar  street  church,  and 
formed  a  new  congregation,  with  whom 
he  took  possession  of  the  Murray  street 
church,  when  it  was  opened,  in  1812.  In 
1811,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
provost  of  Columbia  college~r-a  station 
which  he  filled  for  five  yeai-s.  The  varie- 
t\  and  severity  of  his  labors  at  length  af^ 
fected  his  health  so  seriously,  that  he  re- 
signed his  provostship,  and,  in  1816,  re- 
paired to  Europe  to  recruit  his  debilitated 
frame.  He  returned  towards  the  end  of 
1817,  in  better  condition,  and  preached  and 
taught  again  with  characteristic  force  aud 
success.  But  weakness  and  exhaustion 
soon  recurred;  two  paralytic  attacks  in 
1819,  admonished  him  to  seek  comparative 
repose.  In  1821,  however,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  Dickinson  college,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  this  his  strenffth  again 
failed.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1824,  he  return- 
ed to  New  Yorkj  where  he  lingered,  the 
shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  tiie  last  week  of  1829, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Ma- 
son possessed  uncommon  powere  as  a 
preacher  and  controversialist,  acquired 
great  celebrity  for  erudition  and  zeal  as  a 
teacher,  and  deserved  esteem  for  his  do- 
mestic virtues ;  but  he  was  harsh  and  in- 
tolerant as  a  theologian,  and  of  an  over- 
bearing spirit,  proportioned,  as  it  were,  to 
the  robusmess  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body.  The  principal  works  of  doctor 
Mason,  besides  his  Lettera  on  Frequent 
Communion,  are  a  Plea  for  sacramental 
Communion  on  Catholic  Principles  (1816), 
Essays,  Reviews,  &c.,  which  are  to  be 
found  m  the  Christian's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  Sermons,  Orations, 
&c.,  publi^ed  at  different  times.  His 
funeral  discourse  on  general  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in 
that  department  of 'composidon. 

Ma  sow's  AND  Dixon's  Line.  (See  Mot- 
son;  Charles.) 

Masonrt,  Free  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
organizadon  of  a  society,  calling  them- 
selves free  and  accepted  masons,  and  all 
the  mysteries  therewith  connected.  The 
society,  if  we  can  treat  as  one  a  number 
of  societies,  many  of  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  though  they  have 
the  same  origin,  and  a  great  similarity  In 
their  con8titutron,extends  over  almost  afi  the 
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countries  ofEurope,  many  of  America,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  globe.  According  to 
its  own  peculiar  language,  it  is  founded  on 
**  the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue.'' 
Its  character  is  charity,  in  the  most  extend- 
ed sense,  and  "  Brotherly  Love,  Relief  and 
Truth"  are  inculcated  in  it.    Like  every 
other  society  of  any  magnitude,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  encomi- 
um fix>m  its  friends,  and  obloquy  from  its 
enemies.    Like  every  other  society  of  any 
duration,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  human  frailties,    among  which 
vanity  always  takes  a  prominent  part.  Like 
any  other  society    founded    on    general 
principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  well  or- 
ganized, it  has,  at  particular  times,  been 
subservient  to  the  production  of  much 
good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  employed,  and,  like  every  otlier 
society,  which  ever  flourished,  must  sink 
with  the  la()se  of  years  and  the  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  society.    For  about  twenty 
years,  much  has   been    written   for  and 
against  free-masonry,  and  illustrative  of 
its  history,  ritual  tendency,  benefits  and 
dangers  ;  from  a  view  of  which,  many  of 
the  uninitiated  think  themselves  justified 
in  maintaining  that  there  neither  are  se- 
crets preserved  in  the  society,  nor  any 
moml  principles  inculcated,  which  are  not 
of  universal  obligation,  particularly  as  sev- 
eral of  such  works  have  been  published 
by  seceded  members  themselves ;  whilst 
most  masons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain 
that  the  true  secret  was  never  yet  divulged. 
There  are,  however,  even  masonic  writers, 
who  warmly  defend  the  society,  and  yet 
call  the  secret  signs  and  rites  of  masonry 
accidental  and  unimportant    (See,  for  in- 
stance, the  article  Freimaurer,  in  the  Ger- 
man ConversaiionS'I^exicoruy-No  well  in- 
formed mason  will  believe  that  the  history 
of  his  society  begins  vrith  the  creation,  as 
Mr.  W.  Preston  gravely  asserts,  any  more 
than  a  reflecting  Catholic  of  the  present 
time  will  believe  that  the  double  power  of 
the  pope,  spiritual  and  wordly,  is  proved 
from  St.  Peter's  having  two  swords  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  capture,    or   from  the 
eround  on  which  it  was  put  by  Boni&ce 
VlII,  that  Genesis  begins  **  in  the  begin- 
ning," and  not  "  in  the  beginnings."    Nor 
does  the  well  informed  mason  credit  the 
stories  that  his  society  originated  with  the 
Greek  mysteries,  or  even  the  Egyptian,  or 
that   it  descends    from    the    Dionysian 
architects,  from  the  Pythagorean  society, 
or  from  the  Essenes.    These  institutions 
bad  little  of  the  character  of  a  continued 
and  connected  whole,  and  nothing  appeara 


to  indicate  that  free-masonry  can  be  eon* 
sidered  as  descending  from  any  one  of 
them.  In  Lawrie's  History  of  Free- 
masonry (Edinburgh,  1804),  more  may  be 
found  respecting  this  point  As  little  can 
it  be  proved  that  the  masons  sprung  from 
the  Templars,  or  any  other  order  of  the 
middle  ages,  or,  at  a  later  time,  from  the 
Jesuits  (q.  v.),  or  indirectly  from  the  Rosi- 
crucians  (q.  v.).  Part  of  these  stories  have 
been  caused  by  the  histories  of  the  order 
(historujt  ordinis),  purposely  invented  for 
the  sake  of  the  rites  of  the  society,  in  which^ 
however,  is  also  concealed,  under  ciphers, 
the  true  history  of  the  (so  calle<l)  hight^r 
degrees.  Nor  is  it  the  fact,  Uiat  the 
free-masons  originated  from  die  common 
corporation  of  masons,  for  long  before  the 
origin  of  the  corporations  of  the  separate 
crafts  in  any  part  of  modern  Europe, 
there  existed  corporations  or  societies  of 
artificers,  who  united  all  the  crafts  neces- 
sary for  building  (and  we  must  keep  in 
mind  what  the  building  of  the  njiddle  ages 
was)  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more 
leaders,  iht  architects.  Protected  by  tlie 
charters  of  the  clerical  and  secular  powers,, 
and  united  in  one  great  society  for  die 
construction  of  each  great  building,  as  die 
cathedrals,  &c.,  these  societies  erected,  in 
all  countries  of  Europe,  those  gigantic 
monuments,  generally  termed  Gotkicy 
which  excite  our  amazement,  and,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  doctor  Henry,  in  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,  witii  an  economy 
of  time  and  expense  truly  surimsing.  We 
find  these  societies  of  architects  every 
where.  They  were  comj)osed  of  mem- 
bers from  Italy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries  (sometimes  even  from  Greece), 
and  united  under  very  similar  constitu- 
tions ;  for  instance,  at  the  erection  of  the 
convent  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  about 
1400;  of  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  1015  to 
1439;  tiiat  of  Cologne,  950  and  1211  to 
1365 ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Meissen,  in  the 
tenth  century ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  of  the 
most  remaricable  buildings  of  the  British 
isles.  That  these  societies  of  architects  at 
last  gave  rise  to  one  not  occupied  with  actu- 
al building  (spectdative  masonry,  as  it  is 
called  by  some),  appears,  from  a  critical 
investigation  of  the  history  of  free-mason- 
ry. The  first  societies  of  antiquity  with 
which  fi-ee-masonry  appears  to  stand  in  a 
historical  connexion,  are  the  corporations 
of  architects,  which,  with  the  Romans, 
existed  under  the  name  ofcoUtgia  and  cor- 
pora. It  is  related  that  Numa  established 
the  first  corporations  (if  we  may  so  term 
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them]  of  architects  {collegia  fabrorum), 
with  many  other  societies)  of  luechauics 
aud  ardficers  (collegia  arli/itum),  after  the 
Dtodel  of  the  Greek  societies  or  colleges 
of  artificers  and  priests:  he  also  iusl^- 
tuted  for  them  proper  meetings  and  cer- 
tain religious  rites.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  tlie  coUegia  had 
the  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  aud 
could  conclude  certain  treaties  witli  each 
other,  if  nothing  was  contained  in  either 
contraiy  to  the  public  laws,  which  was 
(H>nfbrmable  with  Solon's  legislation. 
Such  corporations  of  all  kinds,  jiarticu- 
iui'ly  the  crafts  connected  witli  hydraulic, 
naval  and  civil  arcliitecture,  early  became 
dispersed  through  uil  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  state,  went  on  continually  increas- 
ing, and  cooperated  most  powerfully  in 
propagating  tlie  Roman  customs,  sciences, 
fails  aud  laws,  Thoy,  as  it  were,  culti- 
vated the  soil,  which  the  sword  had  gain- 
ed. The  useful  arts  are,  of  course,  among 
the  most  imi)ortant  gifts  which  a  civilized 
race  can  confer  on  the  rude  ti'iljes  who 
may  be  dependent  on  it.  When  an  In- 
dian tri!>e  first  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  U.  States,  one  of  the  points  has  oflen 
been  a  stipulation  that  the  latter  shall  send 
a  blacksmiih  among  tliem.  if  we  now 
remember,  that  the  Romans  were  preemi- 
nently an  arcliitectural  race  (like  most  con- 
quering nations,  who  have  alre^idy  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization),  and 
tljat  the  scit^nces  aud  arts,  connected  with 
architecture,  include  a  vast  range,  and  are 
iiilimaicly  connected  with  tlie  other  at- 
taimneiits  of  an  advanced  civilization,  we 
shall  easily  compn.'liend  tliat  tlie  colleges 
of  architects  nmst  have  been  of  great  im- 
fiortance.  As  flic  collegia  were  establish- 
ed in  those  early  times  when  staus  were 
formed  after  the  moM  of  a  family,  and 
the  religious  and  political  constitution 
eonfus»}diy  mingled,  tli-y  had,  besides 
their  character  of  a  society  of  artificers, 
that  of  a  civil  and  religious  insdlution. 
This  character  was  retained  by  the  co^- 
kgia,  particidarly  the  collegium  of  archi- 
tects, to  the  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  transplanted  into  the  corpora- 
lions  of  architects  of  the  middle  ages, 
already  mentioned,  because  the  constant 
unngling  of  religion  in  law,  politics  and 
science,  by  no  means  ceased  in  the  middle 
ages;  oh  the  contrary,  in  some  particulars, 
u  still  closer  union  was  effected.  As  the 
Roman  coUegia  held  their  meetings  with 
dosed  doois,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  become,  in  times  of 
violent  polidcal  agitation,  the  place  of  po- 
Udcal  pardes  and  religious  roysteriee^  se^ 


cret  worship  and  doctrines  of  all  sorts. 
The  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  centu- 
ries limited  the  coUegia  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  the  later  governments  fiivored 
them  so  much  the  more.  In  the  corpus 
juris  are  contained  several  lists  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  legally  exisdnff,  and  fiiee  from 
taxadon,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
among  which  we  find  those  of  architects, 
ship-builders,  machine-builders,  builders 
of  baUisttBj  painters,  sculptors,  workers  in 
marble,  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 
&c.  There  was  no  town  at  all  impor- 
tant, no  province  ever  so  distant,  where 
some  of  the  collegia^  just  mendoned,  did 
not  exist,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  empires,  with  their  pecuhar 
constitutions,  and  having  more  or  less  of 
a  polidcal  and  a  religious  character.  The 
corporadons  of  ardficers,  whose  occupa- 
tions were  connected  with  architecture, 
were  CJiUed  upon,  by  imperial  orders,  to 
come  from  all  paits  of  the  empire,  to  as- 
sist in  the  building  of  large  cides,  palaces, 
churches,  &c.  Similar  ardficers  also  ac- 
companied each  Roman  legion.  Such 
corporadons  also  existed  in  Britain  (where 
the  Romans,  during  their  conquests,  built 
a  great  deal]|,  both  in  the  ledons  there  sta- 
doned  and  m  the  cides.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  Spam,  France,  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Danube.  It  is  true  that  these 
collegia  vanished  in  Britain,  with  most  of 
their  works,  when  the  Picts,  Scots  and 
Saxons  devastated  the  country  ;  but,  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  Greek 
empire,  they  condnued  to  flourish,  and 
from  diese  countries  the  Chrisdan  Saxon 
rulers  of  Britain,  fiardculaily  Alfred  and 
Aihelstan,  induced  a  number  of  artificers 
and  architects  to  come  to  England  in  or- 
der to  build  their  castles,  churches  and 
convents.  Although  these  foreign  artists, 
and  the  few  who  had  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  the  barbarous  tribes,  were  Chris- 
dans,  and  though  most  of  their  leaders  or 
directors  were  clergymen,  yet  the  corpo- 
radons which  they  formed  had  no  other 
consdtutions  than  those  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  Roman  colleges,  which 
were  spread  over  all  Christian  Europe, 
and  the  character  of  which  is  still  to  be 
learned  from  the  corpus  juris  Romani,  As 
the  members  of  these  corporadons  of  archi- 
tects of  the  tenth  century  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  at  the  same  time  public- 
ly or  secretly  to  sects,  widely  differing  in 
their  tenets,  and  oflen  condemned  as  heret- 
ical ;  in  short,  as  they  were  very  different  in 
fiiith,  customs,  and  manner  of  Uving,  thev 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  England, 
sad  10  remain  there,  without 
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fiom  the  pope  and  king  satisfactory  liber- 
ties aiid  letters  of  protections,  especially 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  right  of  settling  their  own  wages. 
They  then  united,  under  written  constitu- 
tions, founded  upon  tlie  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  and  Greek  colleges, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law.  Tiie 
ditferent  tenets  of  the  members,  tlie  sci- 
entific occupation  and  elevated  views  of 
their  leading  architects  and  clergyuien, 
natundly  gave  rise  to  a  more  liberal  spirit 
of  toleration,  a  purer  view  of  religion,  and 
stricter  morals,  than  were  counnon  in 
those  times  of  civil  feud  and  religious  per- 
secution. The  lofty  notions  of  Vitruvius 
(their  constant  manual),  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  an  architect,  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  ennoble  their  character.  Their 
religious  tenets  being  often  objects  of  sus- 
picion to  the  orthodox,  iliey  were  obliged 
to  keep  tliem  secret.  Secrecy,  moreover, 
was  the  ch{u*acter  of  all  the  corporations 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  down  to  the  most 
recem  times,  the  corporations  of  me- 
chanics on  the  continent  had  what  they 
called  8ecrtts  of  the  crajl — certain  words, 
er  sometimes  absurd  ceromonic^s,  by  which 
they  pretended  to  know  eacli  other.  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  the  corporations  of 
architects,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  de- 
Boended  from  the  times  of  ajitiquity,  so 
that  their  societies  had  received,  in  the 
times  when  Rome  adored  all  gods,  and 
listened  to  all  philosophical  systems,  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  Greek  philo- 
sophical schools,  paiticularly  the  Stoic, 
united  with  some  fragments  of  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  subsequently 
modified  by  notions  acquired  in  the  early 
times  of  Cluristianity,  particularly  from 
the  Gnostics,  which  led  to  certain  doc- 
trines and  sacred  ceremonies,  clothed, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in 
symbols,  and  constituting  their  esoteric 
mysteries.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
poi)es  induced  them  to  keep  these  doc- 
trines closely  concealed,  in  connexion  with 
tlie  real  secrets  of  their  art,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary branches,  their  rude  chemisuy, 
their  metallurgy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  to  preserve  tlieir  knowledge  in  forms 
otherwise  foreign  to  it,  if  they  wished  to 
escape  persecution.*  The  great  impor- 
tance which  architecture  assumed  in  those 
times,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  en- 
thusiasm for  splendid  houses  of  worship, 

*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in  these 
barbarous  agcs;  Uieir  secret  doctrines  may  have 
de^nerated,  and  become  mixed  with  corrupt 
notions,  as  waj  the  case  with  the  Society  of 
Templars. 


in  which  the  religious  spirit  of  those 
times  displayed  itself  to  an  unparalleled 
degree.  The  history  of  these  corporations^ 
as  hero  given,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  present  society  of  free-masons,  appears 
fifnu  what  we  know  of  antiquity,  from 
the  history  of  England,  and  from  ■  the 
agreement  of  tlie  constitutions,  symbols 
and  customs  of  the  present  free-masons 
with  those  of  the  above  coi-porations.* 
Three  documents  have  also  been  pre- 
served, wliich  further  prove  that  historical 
connexion,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  and 
customs  of  those  corporations  of  the  mid- 
dle agiis,  in  great  |)ertectiou,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  valuable  portions 
of  the  history  of  that  period. — See  Die 
drti  alltsten  Kiiiisturkunden  der  Freimau- 
rerbruierschaft  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1819). — 
Before  we  speak  of  these  documents,  we 
must  mention  that  some  writi'rs  speak  of 
the  Culdees  as  liaving  formed  a  Christian 
church  in  England  for  sonie  c^nturit^« 
l»efore  the  Saxon  conquest  (ui  44J)),  and 
sent  bisho}>s  to  die  most  ancient  councils. 
This  church  was,  together  with  the  Ro- 
man civilization,  suppressed  by  the  Picls 
and  Saxons.  The  Culdees  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Wales  and  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  small  islands  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  chitfly  in  Angl'^sey  and  Mo- 
na,  where  tliey  continued  tlieir  ajiosiolic 
institutions  and  usages,  rtlatud  to  those  of 

*  The  ar.  hilects,  with  their  assistants  and 
pupils,  formed  associations,  callcxl  Hiittenj  or 
loazcb.  At  an  assembly  heUl  at  RatislKiu,  lu 
1469,  it  was  agreed  that  a  grand  lo<lge  should 
be  formed  al  Sirasl)nrg,  as  Uie  place  of  mMieral 
assembly,  and  that  the  architect  of  that  catheHnil, 
for  the  tune  being,  should  be  the  grand-master 
The  society  was  cuniposc<l  of  ma>t{.^rs»,  couipaji- 
ions  and  appivalices,  who  had  a  secret  wortl, 
with  signs  of  recos^iillon.  In  14'H  aiul  l'k»i», 
there  were  gfnoral  a>stnn!>lios  at  Strasburg ;  but 
they  were  allerwanis  i)f|^!e<-te<l  tor  some  time, 
untd  the  emperar  Maximilian  1,  btin^  at  that  citv 
in  14^8,  granted  them  certain  privileges,  by 
charter  or  diploma,  which  were  renewed  ajid 
confirmed  by  subsequent  emperors.  These  d.plt>- 
mas,  together  with  the  regidaiions  and  statiiies, 
were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  architect  of  the 
catbedrai,  in  a  chest  wiih  triple  locks,  of  which 
the  two  oldest  masons  kepi  tiie  keyb,  so  tiiat  it 
required  tlie  presence  of  all  belore  the  chest 
could  be  opened.  These  documents  were  in 
existence  until  the  French  revolution,  when  they 
were  destroyed,  with  mniiy  oth«ir  papers,  to  pre- 
vent then-  tailing  into  the  hands  oi  the  Jacol>iu 
commissioners.  Their  rules  inculcated  tlie  neces- 
sity of  leading  moral  lives;  submission  to  the 
masters,  whom  the  companions  served  for  five  or 
seven  years ;  attention  to  tht-ir  religions  dutie^f  j 
and  charity  to  the  poorer  brethren,  &r.  Amon«| 
the  symbols  were  tne  square,  the  plmub-rule  and 
the  compasses,  which  are  distinguishiuff  marks  ot 
the  officers  of  a  free-mason's  loujge  at  Uiis  day. 
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^M  Oriental  church.  Tfaev  tried  in  vain 
to  convert  the  rude  Saxon  kings,  but  they 
had  not  the  same  means  as  Augustin,  who 
was  sent  by  the  pope,  with  40  monks,  in 
597,  to  Britain.  The  Culdees  were  now 
again  bloodily  persecuted  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  pope.  In  their  persecution, 
thev  maintained  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  studied  in  solitude.  Thev  at  last 
found  access  to  Alfred  and  Athelstan. 
The  latter  gave  employment  to  many 
architects,  in  building  convents,  castles, 
&C.,  and  tlie  Culdees  made  use  of  their 
organization,  and  the  independence  guar- 
antied by  the  king,  to  teach  them  their 
truly  apostoUc  principles.  Usher,  Led- 
wich  and  Grose  treat  of  this  subject.  The 
old  writers  on  the  papal  side  6f  the  ques- 
tion, are  said  to  have  purposely  avoided 
making  mention  of  the  Culdees.  A  fur- 
ther cause  is  thus  assigned  for  the  supe- 
rior n^orals  which  distinguished  the  ai-chi- 
tectural  societies  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
eldest  of  the  documents  aliove  mentioned, 
is  the  constitution  confirmed,  in  92G,  to  all 
the  corporations  of  architects,  by  king 
Athelstiin,  through  iiis  brother  Edwin,  at 
York,  the  original  of  which,  m  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  still  preserved  ui  York.  The 
beginning  reminds  the  reader  immediate- 
ly of  the  most  ancient  Oriental  church. 
Then  follows  a  history  of  architecture, 
beginning  with  Adam,  and  comprising 
quotations  from  some  rabbinical  tales,  re- 
specting the  building  of  Babel,  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  with  mention  of  Iliram,  lim- 
ited, however,  to  die  infonnatiun  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  then  {uissing  over  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  mentioning  par- 
ticularly Pythagoras,  Euclid  and  Vitruvhis. 
Then  tlie  history  of  architecture,  and  die 
oldest  corporations  in  Britain,  is  told,  agree- 
ably to  the  accounts  of  the  best  historians, 
and,  among  other  things,  is  mentioned, 
that  St.  Albanus,  an  honorable  Roman 
knifht,  patronised  the  art  about  A.  D.  300, 
settled  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
ihe  masons,  procured  them  employment, 
wages,  and  a  charter  from  the  emperor 
Camusius,  according  to  which  they  should 
form  a  society  in  Britain,  under  die  gov- 
ernment of  architects.  The  devastation 
of  the  countiy,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
edifices  by  the  northern  tribes  and  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  is  related,  and  how 
the  pious  Athelstan  bad  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  venerable  society.  After 
this  follow  the  16  most  ancient  laws, 
which  agree  exacdy  with  every  thing  that 
careful  investigation  can  find  in  the  corpus 
Juns  relating  to  the  college  of  architects. 
This  constitution  was  preserved  in  Ene- 
!J8* 


land  and  Scotland,  in  its  essential  features^ 
until  the  fourteendi  century,  when  the 
societies  passed  over  into  the  stationaiy 
corporations  in  citie&  It  is  proved  by 
historical  documents,  that  in  Scotland  and 
England,  lodf^  laboring  according  to 
these  constitutions,  existed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series,  and  often  admitted,  as  mem- 
beis,  learned  or  influential  men,  who  were 
not  architects,  uicluding  even  kinffs  (m- 
cepUd  masons).  The  reader  will  find,  in 
|he  article  Masons^  in  Rees^s  Cyclopie- 
dia,  an  account  of  the  chief  events  which 
happened  to  the  society  of  masons  in 
England,  and  of  its  most  influential  mem- 
bers, the  grand-masters,  &c.  The  society 
of  masons  decreased,  and  sunk  more  ima 
more,  as  the  times  changed.  In  1717,  we 
find  four  lodges  existing,  in  which  the 
old  symbols  and  customs  were  still  pre- 
served ;  most  of  their  members  were 
merely  accepted  masons.  So  far  extends 
tlie  firat  period  of  masonry.  In  1717,  an 
essential  change  was  made  by  three 
members  belonging  to  some  of  tlie  four 
lodges  just  mentioned,  Desaguliers,  James 
Anderson  and  George  Payne.  They 
changed  the  society  into  one  which  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  building,*  but  of 
which  **  brotherly  love,  relief  and  truth  " 
were  to  be  tlie  essential  characteristics. 
By  retaining  die  name  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  fraternity,  the  new  lodges  retained 
the  privileges  and  charters  of  those  socie- 
ties. They  further  thought  it  well  to 
establish  a  centre  of  union  and  harmony 
in  one  grand-master,  the  eldest  mason, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  master  of  a 
lodge ;  to  constitute  tiiemselves,  oro  tem- 
pore, one  grand  lodge ;  to  renew  trie  quar- 
terly communications  of  the  brethren  ;  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  and  the  festival ; 
and  to  elect  a  grand-master  fipom  amonff 
them,  until  they  should  have  a  brother  of 
high  rank  at  theur  head.  In  1721,  James 
Anderson  was  charged  to  remodel  the  old 
constitutions,  and  to  form  thus  a  general 
book  of  constitutions,  which  alone  should 
be  valid  fi>r  all  the  special  lodges,  in  future 
to  be  established  under  the  authority  of 
this  grand  lodge.  The  constitution  of 
York  was  made,  by  faim,  the  basis,  though 
he  compared  a  number  of  other  constitu- 
tions. In  1721,  his  dzafl  was  accepted, 
with  some  changes,  acknowledged,  and 
printed  in  1723.  In  1738,  a  new  edition 
was  printed.  In  the  editions  of  1756^ 
1784,  and  in  the  latest  book  of  constitu- 
tions of  the  ^nd  lodge  of  old  masons  at 
London,  muted  in  1813  (of  which  the 

*  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  last  graoil- 
maflter  of  the  ancient  fraternity. 
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flecond  part  iq>peared  in  1815),  tlie  traitti 
of  the  ancient  Yoik  instrument  are  always 
to  be  lecognisetL  The  following  are  the 
most  important  duties  ^charges)  of  the 
masons,  as  they  appear  m  the  edition  of 
1784,  and,  with  few  alterations,  in  the 
consdtutioDs  of  1815:  The  mason  is 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  morality,  and, 
if  he  undenitands  the  principles  of  the 
society,  he  will  neither  be  an  atheist  nor  a 
profligate.  Though  the  masons  of  an- 
cient times  were  obliged  to  profess  the 
religion  of  their  country,  whatever  that 
mi^ht  be,  it  is  considered  now  more  bene- 
ficial to  bind  them  to  that  religion  alone 
in  which  all  men  apee,  and  to  leave  to 
each  his  peculiar  opinions;  they  are  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  honor,  whatever  may 
be  their  difierences  in  name  or  in  opinion. 
By  tliis,  says  tlie  constitution,  masonry 
becomes  the  central  ixiint  of  union,  and 
the  means  of  estabhshing  friendship 
among  jiersons  who,  v  itiiuut  it,  would 
live  in  cont'mual  separation.  The  mason 
is  to  be  a  peaceable  subject  or  citizen,  and 
never  to  allow  himt^df  to  be  involved  in 
riots  or  conspiracies  Qft^iui^t  the  public 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  ntitiou.  No 
private  hatred  or  feud  shall  be  carried  to 
the  threshold  of  the  lodge,  still  less  politi- 
cal or  reliffious  disputes,  as  the  masons,  in 
this  capacity,  arc  only  of  the  above-named 
general  religion:  masons  are  of  ail  nations 
and  tODgucM,  and  decidedly  ugainst  politi- 
cal feuds,  which  nevor  have  boen  favor- 
able to  tlie  welfare  of  the  lodges,  nor  ever 
will  be.  The  second  of  tlie  above-men- 
tioned documents  wtis  wntt(Ji  under 
Henry  VI  of  England,  first  printed  in  the 
Gendeman^s  Magazine,  in  175^3,  p.  417  ct 
seq.,  and,  since  then,  has  hi^en  repeatedly 
reprinted.  The  last  of  tlie  three  docu- 
ments is  the  ancient  mode  of  adniitiing 
masons,  as  it  is  still  exercised  by  all  tlie 
masons  of  the  ancient  English  system.  It 
contaius  some  customs  of  the  Roman  col- 
leges, and  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
monks  and  ascetics.  From  this  ritual,  that 
of  the  new  English  ^rand  lodge,  contain- 
ed in  Browne's  Master- Key  (London, 
1802),  difters  in  some  important  particu- 
la»,  though  they  agree  in  i^pirit.  The 
first  lodge  in  France,  aAer  the  English 
system,  was  established  in  Paris,  in  1/25; 
in  Gennany  (in  Hamburg),  in  17!)5 ;  in 
America,  1/30.  The  more  the  order  was 
extended,  the  less  intimate  became  the 
coimexion  of  the  lodges ;  secessions  took 
place  ;  new  systems  were  established  ; 
rivalry  oflen  occurred ;  to  the  three  first 
degrees^  of  apprentice,  companion  and 
nildirional  onea   were     added ; 


in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  at  pneent 
to  give  a  general  character  of  masons,  so 
numerous  are  their  lodges,  and  so  various 
their  characters.  They  have,  in  many 
places,  done  much  good,  by  assisting  the 
poor,  establishing  schools,  &c.  In  some 
countries,  they  have  exctt<id  the  suspicious 
of  the  goveniment,  have  been  prohibited 
and  persecuted,  as  in  Spain.  Pope  Clem- 
ent XII  excommunicated  them.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  society  bas^ 
been  sometimes  used  for  bad  purposes. 
These,  however,  are  declared,  by  the 
members,  to  be  foreign  from  its  spirit. 
According  to  some  masons,  the  society 
requires  a  total  renovation.  During  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  there  often  existed 
lodges  in  the  different  regiments.  The 
activity  of  the  masonic  societies,  in  the 
French  revolution ;  the  use  of  their  forms 
by  the  Carbonari ;  dieir  tides  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  have  too  often  been  mado 
mere  instruments  of  ostentation,  we  have 
not  room  to  descril)e.  Of  late,  the  society 
has  attracted  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
U.  States,  in  consequence  of  die  abduc- 
tion of  a  certain  William  Morgan,  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  its  members.  The  oppo- 
nents of  masonry  ascribe  this  act  to  tlie 
fundamental  principles  of  the  society,  and 
therefore  consider  its  existence  as  iucou- 
sistent  with  the  security  of  tlie  community. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  a  violent 
contest.  The  dispute,  however,  is  so  re- 
cent, and  is  still  pursued  with  so  much 
warmth,  that  it  cmmot  be  considered,  as^ 
yet,  of  a  historical  character,  sA  as  to 
re<juire  to  be  treatt;d  of  at  length  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  fads  of  the  Morgan  case  will  l»e 
found  under  the  bead  of  Morgan,  We 
rtifer  the  reader,  for  further  iniormation, 
to  Preston's  JUustrations  of  Masonry  (8th 
edition,  London,  1812);  Lawrie's  HUtory 
of  Free-tnasonry  (Edinburgh,  1804);  Tho- 
ry's  Histoire  Ju  Grand- OrieiU  de  France 
(Paris,  1812);  and  his  .4cto  Latomorum 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1815) ;  Sarsena^  oder  der 
vollkommene  Baunicister  {4th  edition) ; 
Macbenac,  by  Lindener  (3d  edition,  1819); 
Frimauer-Ilncyklopddie,  by  Lenning 
(Lnipsic,  1822,  3  vols.);  Die  drei  idUsUn 
Kunsturkunden  der  fyeimaurerbruderscha/t 
(2  vols.,  Dresden,  2d  edition,  1819). 

Masora  ;  a  collection  of  remarks,  crit- 
ical, grammatical  and  exegetic>al,  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Tesumieut,  by  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  of  the  third  and  succeeding 
centuries.  After  they  had  long  been 
transmitted  orally  (hence  the  name,  signi- 
fying tradition),  they  were  formed  mto 
this  collection,  atlhe  beginning  of  tilie  sialh 
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ceDtuiy,  in  Ttberias,  where  there  was  a 
celebrated  Jewish  school,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  additions  were  made.    It  is  di- 
vided into  the  ereat  and  little :  tlie  former 
contains  the  \vuole  collection,  in  se^Mirate 
books;  the  latter  is  an  extract  from  the 
observations,  which  were  written  in  the 
margins  of  the  biblical  manuscripts.    It  is 
important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  account  of  its  iudicatious  of 
the  various  readiugs ;  and  it  contains  many 
valuable  explanations  of  difficult  passages. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  aiid 
collectors  (tlie  Masorites)  spent  tlicir  time 
in  the  most  kiliorious  aini  useless  trifling, — 
counted  tlie  vprlw  and  words,  and  even 
the  consotiuuts,  in  tiie  Old  Testament; 
found  the  middle  word  and  letter  of  each 
book,  and  marked  the  verses  whicli  con- 
tain all  the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, &c.    The  Masorn  was  gradually 
brought  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion by  successive  additions,  and  the  er- 
rors of^ transcribers :  but,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  once  more 
reduced  to  order  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Chajim,  for  Daniel  Bomberg,  a  printer  in 
Venice  {Biblia  rabbimca  Hebr^  Venice, 
1518, 1521, 3  525—28,  foho) ;  and,  a  century 
after,  John  Buxtorf  the  elder  completed  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  (Bale,  It' 18,  folio). 
Masque,  or  Mask  ;  a  theatrical  drama, 
much  in  favor  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli  cen- 
turies, in  the  latter  particularly  in  England. 
They  are  the  most  brilliant  and  imagina- 
tive among  the  entertainments  of  our  En- 
glish ancestors,  and  are  traced,  with  much 
probability,  to   tlie   religious  processions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  various 
scriptural    characters   were    represented, 
witli  some  occasional  tinge  of  burlesque 
solemnity.    The  masque,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  call  it,  m  its  infancy,  the  masqiver- 
ade^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
species  of  drama  into  whicii  it  ultimately 
ripened,  early  became  a  j)revalent  fashion 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe. 
The  court  of  Henry  VIII,  Iwfore  the  ty- 
rant's sanguintuy  licentiousness  had  del- 
uged it  with  blood,  presented  many  of 
these  gorgeous  spectacles.    According  to 
Holinshed's  chronicle,  the  first  masque 
performed  in  England  was  in  1510,  in  the 
first  year  of  llenrj''s  reign.    In  1530,  a 
masque    was    performed    at    Whitehall, 
**  consisting  of  music,  dancing,  and  a  ban- 
quet, willi  a  display  of  grotesque  person- 
ages and  fantastic  dresses."     Shakspeare, 
&aumoDt  and  Fletcher  have  frequently 
introduced  masques  into  their  plays.   The 
English  masques  bear  some  resemblance  to 


operas,  as  they  are  in  diakwue,  peifonned 
on  a  stage,  ornamented  with  machinery, 
dances  and  decorations,  and  have  always 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  pans 
in  the  masques  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  usually  representeci 
by  tlie  first  personages  of  the  kingdom : 
if  at  court,  tlie  kmg,  queen  and  princes  of 
the  blood  oilen  performed  in  them.  James 
I  carried  to  its  height  the  glory  of  the 
masque.  It  had  hitherto  consisted  of 
music,  dancing,  gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a 
display  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantas- 
tic dresses;  but  it  now  assumed  a  higher 
character,  and  became  **  married  to  immor- 
tal verse."  Previously,  "their chief aiin," 
says  Warton,  "seems  to  have  been  to  sur- 
prise by  tlie  ridicubus  and  exagg(>rated 
oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singularity 
and  splendor  of  the  dresses.  Every  thing 
was  out  of  nature  and  propriety.  Fre- 
quently the  masque  was  attended  with  an 
exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  machinery, 
resembling  the  wonders  of  a  modem  pan- 
tomime ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  hall  of 
tlie  palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance, 
a  vast  mountain,  covered  with  tall  trees, 
arose  suddenly,  from  whose  opening  cav- 
erns issued  hermits,  pilgrims,  shepherds, 
knights,  damsels  and  gipsies,  who,  being 
regaled  with  spices  and  wine,  danced  a 
morisco  or  morris  dance.  They  were 
ag^in  received  into  the  mountain,  whicli, 
with  a  symphony  of  rel>ecs  and  recorders, 
closed  its  caverns,  and,  tumbling  to  pieces, 
was  replaced  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a 
castle  besieffed."  (History  of  English  Po- 
etry, soc.  44.)  This  glittering  chaos  was 
reduced  to  order  by  the  genius  of  Ben 
Johnson;  not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
united  poetry  with  music,  danchig  and 
scenery,  but  he  was  more  largely  employ- 
ed than  any  other  poet  of  his  time  in  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  In  his  masques,  along 
with  much  that  is  frigid,  wearisome  and 
pedantic,  may  also  be  found  much  fine 
poetry.  The  masques,  though  they  make 
a  great  show  on  pu|)er,  were  probably  not 
a  little  defective  in  exhibition.  Sir  bud- 
loy  Carloton,  an  eye-witness,  writes  to 
\Vinwood  as  follows:  "At  night,  we  had 
the  queen's  maske  in  the  haiiqueting- 
houBC,  or  rather  the  pngent.  There  was  a 
great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
which  had  motion,  and  in  it  wero  the 
images  of  sea-horses,  and  other  terrible 
fishes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moors.  The 
indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and 
no  water.  At  the  further  end  was  a  great 
shell,  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were 
four  seats,  on  which  sat  the  queen  and 
her  ladies.    Theur  apparel  was  ricb»  but 
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loo  light  and  courtesan-like  for  such  great 
ones.  Instead  of  vizzards,  their  faces  and 
arms,  up  to  the  elbows,  were  painted 
black,  which  was  disguise  sufficient,  for 
they  were  hard  to  be  known ;  but  it  be- 
came them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red 
and  white  ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  a 
more  ugly  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-faced 
Moore."  (Winwood's  Memorials,  II,  44.J 
Milton's  Comus  is  the  most  beautiful  oi 
Che  productions  which  bear  the  name  of 
masque.  This  exquisite  specimen  of  lofty 
thought,  beautiful  imagery,  and  splendid 
versification,  is  said,  by  Gifford,  to  be  de- 
fective as  a  masque,  and,  by  D'  Israeli, 
not  to  be  a  masque  at  all,  referring,  prob- 
ably, to  the  deficiency  of  music  and  ma- 
chinery ;  but  Warton  says,  with  truth, 
^  The  iutriusic  graces  of  its  exquisite  po- 
etry disdained  assistance  ;  and,  whether 
Comus  be  or  be  not  deficient  as  a  drama, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  our  author  here  is 
inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradise  Lost." 
Puritanism  banished  the  Muses,  and  the 
masques  in  their  train. 

Mass;  properly  speaking,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  which  accoiii|)any  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharisL  The  word 
is  used  generally  for  all  that  part  of  the 
Catholic  service  in  which  the  eucharist  is 
offered.  The  Latin  word  is  missa,  which 
name,  in  early  times,  designated  the  public 
service  of  the  Christians,  celebrated  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  IdUmrgoa  (see  LU- 
w^ia)y  generally  the  bishop  himself,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  servants  of  the 
altar  (the  elders,  deacons  and  others),  in 
presence  of  the  whole  community.  Ac- 
cording to  the  example  given  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (ii,  41 — 42),  and  other  pas- 
sages, this  service  consisted  of  prayera, 
singing  (chiefly  psalmsl  reading  of  }K>r- 
dons  of  the  Bible,  preaching,  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  peo- 
ple fiot  only  understood  what  was  done, 
out  also  sung,  responded,  prayed,  and  re- 
ceived bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Veiy  early,  however,  through  the 
so  called  aisciphna  arcani  (see  the  Catho- 
lic part  of  the  article  LortPa  Supper),  it 
became  customary,  and,  accordmg  to 
many,  universal,  duriug  the  first  Uiree 
centuries,  to  divide  the  divine  service  into 
two  chief  parts,  by  separating  the  rest  of 
the  service  from  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  Only  the  &ithful,  who  lived 
actually  in  communion  with  the  church, 
were  allowed  to  be  pi'esent  at  the  latter: 
at  the  former,  also,  the  catechumens  (q.  v.), 
the  penitents,  and  even  unbelievers ;  but 
these  classes  were  dismissed  before  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  was  beguui  by 


the  words  CaUehtanem,  exUe,  fiUssa  eif 
(i.  e.  cancio,  the  meeting]^  or  Si  quis  caU* 
chumetwrum  remanserit,  exeat  firas.  Thus 
they  were  dismissed  (dismissio,  ndssiOf 
missa\  ftom  which  circumstance,  in  the 
sequel,  the  whole  service  received  its  name ; 
hence,  again,  the'  division  ofmissa  catechu- 
menonuriy  and  missa  Jiddium*  Quite  a 
similar  dismission  takes  place  in  tlie  meet- 
ings of  most  Protestant  sects  in  the  U. 
States,  before  the  Lord's  supper,  when  all 
persons,  not  in  communion  with  the 
church  there  assembled,  or  with  any  oth- 
er, are  impliedly  requested  to  leave  the 
church.  In  the  article  Lord's  Supper^ 
the  reader  will  find  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  views  respecting  the  eucharist, 
the  sacrifice  of  mass,  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  mass,  and  tiie  decrees  ot  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  respecting  this,  the  most  es- 
sential point  of  Roman  Catholic  service. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  give  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  the  mass  only. 
When  the  number  of  the  faithful  mcreas- 
ed,  and  communities  of  Christians  rose, 
not  merely  in  the  cides,  but  also  in  the 
villages,  die  celebration  of  divine  service 
was  intrusted  also  to  priests,  who  at  first 
officiated  only  before  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  on  days  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  at  a  later  period,  also,  on  ordinary 
days,  and  even  alone,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, with  the  assistance  of  one  altar-servant 
only.  Thus  originated,  with  the  high  or 
solemn  mass,  also  the  tow  or  private  mass, 
performed  by  the  priest,  assisted  by  one 
aluir-servant  only.  The  Protectants  con- 
sider this,  even  according  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  mass  itself,  a  great  abuse ; 
and  many  Catholic  authore  have  concur- 
red with  them,  while  othere  maintain  that 
it  is  indispensable,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  consecrate  the  host  for 
the  sick,  &c. ;  and,  besides,  say  they,  die 
hermits  in  the  deserts  must  have  celebrat- 
ed private  mass.  This,  of  course,  is  argu- 
ing on  the  ground  that  the  ma8S,iu  the  times 
of  the  early  anchorites,  was  ah-eady  devel- 
oped. If  the  mass  is  of  such  supernatural 
efficacy  as  a  great  part  of  the  Catholics 
consider  it ;  if  it  is  an  actual  and  repeated 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  our  sins, — ^private 
masses  may  also  be  admissible,  though  the 
form  of  the  celebradon,  founded  on  the 
sbpposidon  of  the  presence  of  thepeople, 
may  be  inconsistent  with  them.  Trie  cel- 
ebration of  the  euchftrist  or  the  mass  sep- 
arate from  the  preaching,  became  more 
and  more  common,  and  the  actual  partici- 
midon  of  the  people  in  it  gradually  lessened. 
The  responses,  etc.,  were  made  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  altar,  and  the  priest  alone  took 
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the  aacred  elements, — changes  to  which 
the  people  accustomed  themselves  the 
more  readily  as  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  in  which  the  masses 
were  performed  (in  the  Oriental  church 
the  Greek,  and  in  the  Latin  church  the 
Latin),  became  more  and  more  limited. 
The  choir  of  priests  and  servants,  includ- 
ing, at  a  later  period,  the  singers  and  mu- 
sicians, took  the  place  of  tiie  people,  and 
the  whole  difference  of  the  solemn  and  the 
private  mass  came  to  consist  in  this  cir- 
cumstance only,  the  people  iiaving  ceased 
to  take  any  part  in  the  mass,  and  the  ser- 
mon being  delivered  separate  from  tliis 
ceremony.  This  state  of  things  has  re- 
mained io  tliis  day,  at  le&st  in  by  far  the 
greater  numlKT  of  Catholic  countries. 
The  moss,  then,  at  present  consists  of  four 
or  three  chief  parts :  L  the  introduction, 
which  forms  its  chief  pait,  is  called  the 
tmngclium,  and  formerly  constituted,  with 
the  sennon,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens; 
2.  tlie  offertorium,  or  sacrifice ;  3.  the  con- 
s'-cration,  or  transubstautiation  ;  4.  the 
f  ommunion.  These  four  chief  parts,  of 
which  tlie  latter  three  are  consi<]erf3d  the 
most  essential,  are  composed  of  several 
small  parts,  each  having  its  proj)er  denom- 
ination ;  they  are  prayers,  songs,  shorter 
and  longer  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  number  of  ceremonies,  which,  as 
tlie  essential  point  of  the  mass  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  consist  partly  of 
symbolical  ceremonies,  commemorative 
of  im|)ortant  circumstances  in  the  Savior's 
life,  or  signs  of  devotion  and  homage  paid 
to  •the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  host. 
The  order  of  these  ceremonies,  and  of  tlie 
whole  celebration  of  tlje  mass,  is  given  in 
the  missal  (q.  vA  or  mass-book.  The 
massf^s  are  modified  according  to  many 
circumstances.  Thus  certain  parts  are 
changed  according  to  tlie  saiiit  in  honor 
of  whom  the  mass  is  celebrated,  or  iho 
seasons  of  the  year  connected  with  differ- 
ent events  in  the  Savior's  life,  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  mass  is  said,  as  the 
niissa  pro  defuncHs  (mass  for  the  dead),  or 
that  intended  for  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  others.  Deviations  from 
the  established  rite  gave  rise  to  the  missa 
hyaciaicL,  trifaciata^  mullifitciaia^  formed 
by  uniting  two,  throe  and  more  masses 
under  one  fcanon.  Missa  priBsanctiJiccUo' 
rum  is  that  in  which  the  host  has  been 
consecrated  one  or  several  days  before- 
hand, which  is  more  common  in  the 
Greek  church  than  in  the  Latin.  Missa 
siecoy  or  dry  thoss,  is  that  which  was  cele- 
brated witnout  wine ;  for  instance,  on 
board  of  vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  the 


spilling  of  the  Mood.  It  is  no  longer  in 
use.  The  mass  of  the  day  is  such  as  is 
proper  to  the  season,  or  to  the  feast  which 
is  celebrated.  Voiiot  mass  is  an  extraor- 
dinary mass,  besides  that  of  the  day,  re- 
hearsed on  some  extraordinary  occasion. 
High  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  and  sung  by  the  choristers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  different  masses, 
according  to  the  different  rites :  the  Greek 
mass,  the  Latin  masSy  the  Roman  and 
Gregorian  mass,  GaUican,  Gothic  masSy 
&c.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  of  the 
Protestants  agtiinst  the  Catholic  religion  is 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  mass.  They  are  offend- 
ed with  the  doctrine  that  the  sacrament 
of  tlie  Lord's  Hup[>er  is  made,  in  the  mass, 
a  sacrifice  continually  repeated  for  the 
reconciliation  of  sins,  this  ap|)earing  to 
th('iii  ua  the  application  of  Jewi^^h  and 
hcalhciiish  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's 
suppi'r,  while  the  Bible  declares  that 
Cljrit»t  has  oflered  himself  by  his  death  on 
tlie  cross,  once  for  all,  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sins,  and  the  Lord's  supfier  is  no 
sacrifice  to  God,  but  the  offering  of  God's 
grace  to  men.  To  this  the  Catholics  re- 
ply that,  according  to  Scripture  and  trad*  • 
tion,  tlie  euc'harist  is  a  sacrifice ;  tliat  the 
body  and  bk)o<i  of  Christ  are  actually  pres- 
ent in  tlie  eucharist  (s(»e  Lord's  Supper), 
and  that  "  they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  cross ;  that  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  who  ofiers  himself  through 
the  hantltf  of  the  priests;  ihot  he  therefore 
is  the  priiici}>al  priest  or  pontift'  and  vic- 
tim, as  he  was  likewisi*  on  the  cross. 
Can  we,"  connnues  the  Catholic  Diction" 
ncire  de  ThMtgie  (Toulouse,  1817),  from 
which  the  fbix'going  [uu^^Ji^'e  is  also  taken 
— "can  we  tesiity  our  gratitude  to  God 
better  than  by  offering  to  him  the  most 
precious  of  a!i  the  gills  which  he  has  ma<le 
to  us — his  only  Son,  whom  he  deigned  to 
grant  us,  and  wiio  gave  himself  as  a  vic- 
tim for  our  red(*inptioii  ?  We  then  say, 
with  David,  *  For  all  things  come  of 
thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee.'  (i  Chron,  xxix,  14.)  We  therefore 
have  full  ground  to  hope  that  God,  touch- 
ed by  this  oblation,  will  grant  us  new 
grace,"  &c.  Inthnately  connected  with 
the  dogma  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  is 
the  dogma  of  the  masses  for  the  dead, 
which  is  equally  offensive  to  the  Protest 
ant.  As  the  Catholic  church  maintains 
that  the  l)eiievers  who  depart  from  this 
world  without  having  sufficiently  atoned 
by  sufiering  for  their  sins,  are  obliged  to 
sufier  in  the  other  world  a  temporary  pun- 
ishment, it  also  believes  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  moss,  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  may 
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be  made  efficacious  for  the  remission  of 
this  punishment  Catholics  admit  that 
the  abuses  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  mass  are  enonnous;  but,  say 
many  of  them,  they  have  been  abolished 
by  the  council  of  Treni.  Protectants, 
however,  cannot  find  that  these  abuses 
have  been  eradicated,  though  they  may 
have  diminished.  If  in  Catholic  countries 
— ^perhaps  without  exception — masses  for 
the  dead  can  be  procured  for  a  certain  fee, 
so  that  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
said  are  either  entirely  released  from  pur- 
gatory, or  many  years  of  their  pain  remit- 
ted, tills  special  application  of  the  great 
offering  of  Jpsus  seems  to  ihem  to  deviate 
most  essentially  from  the  tiue  meaning  of 
the  scriptures.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  it 
is  very  common  to  find  the  power  of 
releasing  from  purgatory  a  certain  number 
of  souls  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
attributed  to  a  number  of  masses,  said  at 
particular  altars ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
price  for  which  such  great  benefit  can  be 
procured  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  is 
not  unfrequently  extolled.  The  dispute 
relative  to  the  mass  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  the  two  parties,  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Not  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
are  desirous  of  essential  changes,  particu- 
larly the  disuse  of  a  language  which  is 
not  understood  by  the  people,  and  of  many 
masses  connected  with  legends,  evidently 
and  acknowledgedly  fictitious.  Thus  Mr. 
von  Reichlin  Aleldegg,  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  dean  of  the  (Catholic) 
theological  department  at  the  university  of 
Freiburg,  has  lately  advocate»l  these  and 
other  changes,  for  which,  of  course,  he 
has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  Roman 
party.  (See*  a  pamphlet  enttled  Tf^'ider 
romische  Verketzerungssucht,  Guiachten 
eines  aufrickltgen  Canonisten  (Against  the 
Disposition  of  Rome  to  pro8cril)e  for  Here- 
sies. Opinion  of  a  sincere  Canonist), 
Leipsic,  1831.) — ^The  advocates  of  the  use 
of  a  language,  in  the  mass,  which  is  not 
understood  Ijy  the  people,  maintain  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  not  always  for- 
eign to  the  people ;  that  it  was  translated 
into  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Russian, 
Sclavonic,  Illyrian,  &c.,  but  that  it  has 
not  been  changed  as  the  languages  went 
on  changing.  *'  So  that  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians," 3iey  say,  "  understand  tlie  hturgy 
in  use  among  them  no  better  than  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  the  Latin  liturg}'.'**  (See 
Diet  de  Thiol,  vol.  v,  p.  291.)  Greeory  I. 
or  Che  Great  (he  died  about  60t),  first 

*  The  Catholics  in  Silesia  have  lately  petitioned 
CO  have  the  mass  said  to  them  in  the  CTcrmau  lan- 
guage. 


settled  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the 
mass. 

Massa-Carrara  ;  a  duchy  of  Italy, 
bounded  principally  by  Tuscany  and  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautifid  white  Carrara 
marble,  much  used  in  sculpture.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Massachusetts  ;  one  of  the  U.  States, 
bounded  north  by  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island  ancl 
Connecticut,  and  west  by  New  York; 
lat.  41°  IS'  to  42°  54'  N.;  Ion.  69°  54'  to 
73°  3(y  W. ;  length,  from  east  to  west,  180 
miles;  breadtli,  from  north  to  south,  9li; 
area,  7800  scpiare  miles ;  populaUon,  in 
17f)0,  388,727;  1800,  422,845;  1810, 
472,040;  1820,  523,287;  1830,  610,014, 
viz.  white  males,  294,449 ;  white  females, 
308,559;  free  blacks,  7006.  The  slate  is 
divided  into  14  counties,  and  cJ3  towns. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut, 
which  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  of  small 
draught,  die  Slerrimac,  Charles,  Concorrl, 
Blackstoue,  Miller's,  Chickopee,  Deerfield, 
Westfield,  and  Housatonic.  All  tliese 
rivers  nl)ound  in  falls,  which  afford  valu- 
able mill-seats,  appropriated  to  manufac- 
turing operations.  The  chief  mountains 
are  a  part  of  the  Green  mountain  ridge, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south  through 
tlie  western  part  of  the  state.  The  most 
elevated  summits  of  this  ridge  are  Saddle 
mountain,  near  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  state,  and  Tahconick,  on  the  west- 
ern border.  Mount  Tom,  and  mount  Hoy 
yoke,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  are  re- 
markable elevations,  which  aflbirl,  from 
their  summits,  a  beautiful  prosfK'ct  of  the 
surrounding  countrJ^  A  second  ridge 
passes  through  the  state  near  its  04'utre. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  this  ridge  is  \Va- 
chuset,  in  the.  town  of  Princeton.  The 
state  abounds  in  small  lakes,  which  are 
usuaUy  called  ponds.  The  largest  of 
these  are  the  Assiiwam])set  and  Long 
ponds,  in  Middleborough,  Podunk  an(i 
Quabaug  ponds,  in  Brookfield,  and  the 
Naukcag  ponds,  in  Ashbnrnhani.  The 
last-nametl  are  situated  more  than  11  CO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and 
several  other  ppnds,  in  the  western  \mrx 
of  the  state,  have  a  still  highciw  elevation. 
The  soil,  for  tlie  most  part,  is  fit  for  culti- 
vation, and  much  of  it  is  well,  and  some 
of  it  very  highly,  cultivated.  In  the  south- 
eastern counties,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  not 
very  productive :  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle counties,  it  is  in  general  good,  though 
not  luxuriant  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  soil  of  the  western  par^  with  the 
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eiception  of  extensiTe  tracts,  which  are 
moontainoua  and  rocky.  The  state  is  in 
genoral  hiily,  but,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Uie  state,  the  hills  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fpnss  and  fruit  trees.  Nearly 
all  the  fhuts  of  temperate  climates  are 
cultivated  with  success,  and  also  Indian 
com,  rye  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
mountains  of  Berkshire  afford  an  abun- 
dance of  iron  ore.  Bog  ore  is  found  in 
Worcester  and  Plymouth  counties,  and  it 
is  extensively  woik:ed.  Anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  Worcester.  There  is  a  lead 
mine  in  Southampton,  to  which  a  subter- 
ranean passage  of  1000  feet  in  length  has 
lieen  opened,  chiefly  through  solid  rock. 
The  cheapness  of  lead  from  the  mines  of 
Miffiouri  and  Illinois  has  suspended  the 
works  upon  this  mine.  Marble  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  exhaustless  quarries  in 
West  Stockbridge,  Lanesliorough  and 
Hinsdale.  The  middle  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  state  abound  in  quarries  of  granite 
of  the  best  description  for  building  stont*. 
^Quarries  of  soap-stone  are  found  in  Mid- 
'dlefield.  The  occupations  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  agriculture,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, fishing  and  manufacturing.  A^- 
culture  is  pursued  almost  cxrluHivcly  by 
owners  of  small  farms,  who  labor  with 
their  own  hands.  The  commen*e  of  the 
state  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  shipping  of  this  state  is  more  nume- 
rous than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union, 
and,  in  tlie  extent  of  its  foreign  conunerce, 
it  is  second  only  to  New  York.  The 
value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  IH29, 
was  $12,520,744,  of  whicli  $12,280,1308  in 
value,  were  imported  in  American  vessels. 
The  value  of  exports  from  the  state,  in  the 
same  year,  was  $8,254,937.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  entered  at  the  ports  of  tlie 
state  from  foreign  ports,  in  die  same  year, 
was  177,550  tons,  and  the  amount  which 
departed  fit>m  the  same  ports  was  140,187. 
Of  this  amount  117,608  tons  entered  at, 
and  88,593  departed  from,  the  port  of 
Boston.  The  amount  of  shipping  own- 
ed in  the  state  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  employed  in  the  foreign 
and  coastinf  trade  and  in  the  fisheries, 
was  424,5(^  tons.  The  fisheries  are 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  whale 
fishery,  which  is  carried  on  in  distant 
seas,  by  ships  fitted  out  chiefly  at  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford ;  the  cod  fish- 
ery, which  is  carried  on  partly  on  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
those  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador; 
and  the  mackerel  fishery,  which  is  carried 


on  chiefly  along  the  coast  A  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  seamen  are  employed 
in  these  fisheries,  and  the  produce  is  very 
great  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  chiefly  by 
lai^  and  opulent  companies,  witli  ma- 
chinery which  is  moved  by  water  power. 
The  capital  of  the  state,  and  of  all  the  New 
England  states,  is  Boston.  It  has  61,392 
inhabitants.  The  towns  next  in  size,  are 
Salem  and  New  Bedford.  They  are  rich 
towns,  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  the  former  particularly  in  the 
India  trade,  and  the  latter  in  the  whale 
fishery.  Nantucket  is  a  town  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  other 
chief  commercial  and  fishing  towns,  are 
Newburj'port,  Marblehead  and  Plymouth. 
The  chief  manufarturingtowns are  Lowell, 
Taunton,  Springfield  and  Walthnm.  There 
are  ninny  other  handsome  and  flourishing 
inland  towns,  among  which  are  Worcester, 
Nortlianipton  and  Pitlsfield.  The  execu- 
tive government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
govtnior,  lieutenant-governor,  and  coun- 
cil, who  are  chosen  annually.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  senate,  oir40  members, 
chosen  annually,  and  a  houne  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  one  or  more  members  from 
each  town  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  smaller  towns),  consisdng,  in  all,  of 
500  or  (iOO  members,  when  the  towns  ex- 
ercise their  full  privilege  of  choosing 
members.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  judicial  court  of  four  judges,  and 
a  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  judges,  who  hold  tlieir  appoint- 
ments during  good  behavior.  Both  courts 
are  hold,  at  stated  periods,  in  each  county. 
The  university,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  most 
hbcrally  endowed  literary  insdtution  in 
the  U.  States,  and  has  given  to  the  coun- 
try ilie  greatest  number  of  hterary  men.  It 
has  a  president,  eight  professors,  and  six 
tutors  and  other  teachers,  besides  four 
professors  of  the  medical  school,  three  of 
the  theological  school,  and  two  of  the  law 
school.  It  has  a  Ubrary  of  36,000  volumes 
of  choice  books.  There  are  two  other 
colleges  in  the  state,  viz.  Amherst  college; 
near  Northampton,  and  Williams  college, 
at  Williamstown,  each  of  which  has  a 
president,  three  or  four  professors,  and 
two  tutors.  There  is  a  richly  endowed 
and  flourishing  theological  seminary  at 
Andover.  It  has  four  professors,  who  are 
supported  bv  the  income  derived  from 
permanent  funds,  and  has  conunodious 
buildin^^or  the  residence  of  the  profes- 
sors and  students,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  in  the  state  43  incorporated 
academies,  part  for  male,  and  part  for  fe* 
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male  pupi]&  There  are  aevenl  well  con> 
ducted  private  schools,  of  coDsiderable 
celebrity.  The  most  distinguished  of 
'  these  is  the  Round  Hill  school,  at  North- 
ampton, which  has  been  highly  successful, 
from  the  enlightened  views  and  varied 
accomplishments  of  its  proprietor,  and  th^ 
liberal  provision  which  he  has  made  for 
the  best  instruction  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  means  of  common  educa- 
tion are  provided  at  the  public  expense 
throughout  the  state.  Public  schools  for 
instructing  all  children  whose  parents 
choose  to  send  them,  are  supporteci  in  all 
the  towns.  In  the  large  towns  these  schools  * 
are  of  a  high  character.  They  sltg  not  re- 
garded as  charity  schools,  but  as  public 
institutions,  where  the  rudimentd  of  learn- 
ing are  ac^^uircd  from  the  same  sources 
by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor.  Many  public  improvements  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made,  chi(>ily  by 
companies  incorporated  by  tlie  sUite  legin- 
lature.  A  great  number  of  turnpike  roads 
hive  been  built  by  such  companies,  and 
ti  e  mears  of  communication  in  the  state 
have  been  .thereby  *  greatly  improvefi. 
They  have,  in  general,  been  productive 
of  little  emolument  to  their  pn)prietoi's, 
though  they  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  public.  Many  bridges  have  been 
built,  by  companies  of  a  similar  kind,  over 
the  Connecticut  and  other  rivers,  and  over 
the  arms  of  Boston  harbor.  Aliddlesex 
canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Merri- 
niac  river  with  Boston  harbor,  is  the  most 
ancient  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  %  miles  in  length,  and  is  well  built 
with  durable  stone  locks.  Blackstone 
canal  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Worcester  to  Providence.  There 
are  two  canals  with  locks  for  passing  the 
fells  on  Connecticut  river,  one  at  South 
Hadley  and  the  other  at  Montague.  The 
Hampshire  and  HamfNlen.  canal,  from 
Northampton  to  the  tcrmiuatioD  of  the 
Farmington  canal  on  the  border  of  Con- 
necticut, is  yet  unfinished,  and  is  naviga- 
ble only  from  its  southern  extremity  to 
Westfield.  A  rail-road  was  constructed 
some  years  since  in  Quincy,  three  miles 
in  length,  leading  from  the  granite  quar- 
ries to  thp  navigable  part  of  Boston  harbor. 
This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed in  the  country,  and  its  success  has  en- 
couraged the  undertaking  of  other  greater 
enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  Rail- 
roads are  now  proposed  to  be  madp,  leading 
fiom  Boston  to  LoweU,  to  Wc^ester,  to 
Providence,  and  to  Taunton,  and  the  navi- 
gable water  of  Taunton  river.  {For  the  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  see  J^ew  England.) 


Massachusetts  Bat  ;  a  l^rgB  hay^ 
situated  east  of  the  central  part  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
ca|>e  Ann,  and  on  the  south  by  cape  Coil. 
(For  the  former  province  of  this  name, 
see  JVho  England.) 

Massagetje  ;  a  collective  name  given 
bv  the  ancients  to  the  unknown  trilx's  <  i' 
Northern  Asia,  who  dwelt  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  as  far  as  tiie 
frontiers  of  the  Pereian  monarchy.  •  T\n^ 
region  is  at  present  the  readence  of  thf". 
Turkestans  and  Karakalpaks.  The  nariH? 
oflen  occurs  in  the  Scythian  and  Persian 
histories;  in  the  latter,' partirukirly  in  tlif  * 
campaigns  of  Cyrus,  (q.  v.)  The  Alaiut 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Massngt^tie. 

Massalians.    (See  Missalians,) 

Massaniello,  properly,  Thomas  A.m- 
ELLO,  born  at  Amalfi,  gained  a  liveliliocnJ, 
in  Naples,  as  a  fisherman,  and  a  dealer  in 
fiph  nud  fruit.  Although  very  poor,  Ih» 
had  a  ))roud  and  cnterpri:^ing  spirit  Mis 
love  of  freedom,  and  the  boldness  widi 
which  he  exprefsed  himself  resfioctii'.g 
tlie  o\  pression  which  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples had  long  endured  from  Spain,  pro- 
cured him  a  large  taction  among  the 
conmion  people,  who  admired  his  l>oid- 
ness.  As  he  was  destitute  neither  of  elo- 
quence nor  courage,  nothnig  but  opf)or- 
tunity  was  wanting  for  him  to  appear  rs 
the  head  of  tlie  populace.  Such  an  of>- 
portunity  offered  iu  1647.  Massaniello 
had  brought  a  basket  of  fruit  to  the  city, 
for  which  the  collectore  demanded  the 
tax.  He  refused,  and,  they  using  fon**', 
he  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and  inj- 
plored  the  people  to  aid  him  against  their 
violence.  An  insurgent  multitude  iminr- 
diately  assembled,  at  the  head  of  \vhi<'h 
he  advanced  to  the  tax-office,  with  the 
cry — "  Long  live  the  king,  but  down  wiih 
the  bad  government.''  Thence  the  insur- 
gents repaired  to  the  castle  of  the  viceroy, 
tlie  duke  of  Arcn-s,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  receive  Massaniello  as  a  colleague. 
In  vain  did  the  cardinal  Filomarino,  arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  seek  to  appease  their 
fury ;  iu  vain  did  John  of  Austria,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Philip  IV,  appear  in  the  harbor 
with  22  galleys ;  the  insurrection  ouly  in- 
creased the  more,  and  the  nobility  became 
the  object  of  its  lage.  Massaniello,  who 
had  become  governor  of  the  city,  caused 
GO  of  the  principal  palaces  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes,  witliout  the  least  thing  being  saved; 
All  marks  of  the  royal  government  dis- 
appeared. Every  body  was  suspected  by 
Massaniello,  and  death  followed  imme- 
diately his  slightest  apprehcnsioiL  Seven 
days  elapsed  amid  tliese  horrora,  and  men 
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began  to  talk  of  capitulation.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  taxes  on  fruit  should  be 
aboIii^ed,and  the  ancient  liberties  restored. 
The  assent  of  the  Viuf  of  Spain  was 
promised  within  a  certain  time.  Massa- 
niello,  on  this  assurance,  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  returned,  without  demanding 
any  recompense  or  distinction,  to  his  for- 
mer station.  But  the  great  party,  which 
he  still  possessed,  making  him  appear  dan- 
serous  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  no  ways 
disposed  to  fulfil  his  oromises,  this  niler 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  invited 
Massaniello  to  his  own  house,  and  proba- 
bly mingled  poison  with  his  wine.  This 
did  not,  indeed,  kill  him,  but  made  him 
delirious,  to  which  his  passion  for  heating 
liquors  may  also  have  contributed.  In  this 
state  the  unfortunate  man  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Naples,  shooting  his  best  friends, 
and  committing  the  greatest  excesses. 
The  people,  who  now  regarded  their  de- 
liverer as  a  new  oppressor,  and  were  ex- 
cited against  him  by  his  enemies,  poured 
forth  in  crowds  against  him,  shouted  ap- 
plause to  the  viceroy,  and  demanded  Mas- 
saniello's  death.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a 
Carmelite  convent ;  but  four  conspirators, 
fonnerly  his  friends,  shot  him  dead,  with 
several  balls,  July  16,  1647.  His  body 
was  shamefully  maltreated  by  the  popu- 
lace. But  the  true  sentiments  of  the  vice- 
roy were  soon  manifested ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, fearing  a  i^newal  of  the  former  op- 
pression, again  became  turbulent  The 
martyr  of  liberty  was  now  remembered ; 
Massaniello's  murderers  became  victims 
to  the  popular  rage,  his  body  was  buried 
v^th  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and 
even,  for  some  time,  held  as  sacred.  Na- 
ples remained  still  convulsed,  but  nothing 
further  was  effected  by  the  people. 

Mas  SENA,  Andr6,  duke  of  Rivoli  and 
prince  of  Esslingen,  marshal  of  France, 
&.C.,  was  bom  in  1758,  at  Nice,  and  rose 
from  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  was  an  inferior 
officer  in  the  Sardinian  troops ;  but,  in 
1792,  when  the  warriprs  of  the  new  re- 
public had  ascended  mount  Cenis,  he 
joined  their  ranks,  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  sagacity  and  courage^  and  was 
made  a  commissioned  officer,  and,  in  1793, 
general  of  brigade.  Here  he  learned, 
without  a  master,  the  science  of  war,  in 
^e  skirmishes.  In  April,  1794,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  division,  and  took 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Italian 
army.  He  was  the  constant  companion  in 
arms  of  Bonaparte,  who,  afler  the  success- 
ful battle  of  Roveredo  (1796),  agamst  Beau- 
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lieu,  called  him  the  favorite  childof  victory. 
The  commander-in-chief  sent  him  to  Vi- 
enna to  conclude  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and,  in  1796,  to  Paiia,  to  procure 
die  Bitificatiou  of  ibe  tri^aty.  While  Bo- 
naparte was  in  Egypt,  Mussena  and  Mo- 
reau  were  the  hojKj  of  Frauce.  In  1799, 
Mass^na  displayed  his  ubility  as  command- 
er-in-chief in  Switzerland*.  Afler  hav- 
ing opened  the  war  with  success,  he  was 
forced  to  fall  back  to  the  A  Ibis,  on  account 
of  the  ill  fortune  of  Jourdau  on  the  Dan- 
ube. Here  he  took  a  strong  position, 
watching  his  opportunity,  and,  by  the 
battle  of^Zurich  (September  25),  prevent- 
ed tiie  junction  of  KbrsakofT  and  Suwa^ 
roff,  who  had  already  asctaided  mount  St. 
Gothard.  This  Imttle^  the  first  that  the 
Russians  had  lost  in  tlie  open  field  for  a 
century,  dccide<l  the  sejmration  of  Russia 
from  Austria,  and  saved  France.  After 
Mass^na  had  reconquered  the  Helvetian 
and  Rha'tian  Alps,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  check  the  victorious  career  of  the  Aus- 
triuns.  He  hastened,  witii  the  small  force 
whicii  could  be  assembled,  to  the  support 
of  Genoa,  his  defence  of  which  is  among 
his  most  remarkable  achievements.  Ten 
days  before  the  l)anle  of  Marengo,  when 
all  his  resources  were  exhausted,  Mace^- 
na  obtained  an  honorable  capitulation. 
The  consul  Bonaparte,  who  now  returned 
to  Paris,  gave  him  tiie  chief  command  of 
the  army.  Peace  soon  followed.  Mass^na 
was  chosen  me  ruber  of  the  corps-ligislatif, 
by  the  department  of  the  Seme,  and,  m 
1804,  was  created  marshal  of  the  empire. 
In  1805,  he  received  the  chief  command 
in  Italy,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Cal- 
diero.  When  the  arch-duke  Charles  was 
compelled,  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Ger^ 
man  arms  at  Ulin,  to  retire  to  Iimer  Aus-, 
tria,  Mass^na  pursued  him,  but  was  un- 
able to  gain  any  advantage  over  him. 
Afler  the  peace  of  Presburg,  Mass^na  was-  . 
sent  by  Nai)oleon  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naoles  for  Joseph,  and 
captured  Gaeia.  After  the  battie  of  Ey- 
lau,  in  1807,  Napoleon  summoned  him  to 
Poland,  to  take  the  conunand  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  army.  Afler  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  war  ha\iug  broken  out  in 
Spain,  Mass6na  took  the  field  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Rivoli ;  but,  in  1809,  he 
was  recalled  to  Geniiniiy.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  battles  of  P2ckmijhl,  Ratisbon, 
Ebersberg,  Essluigen  and  Wagram,  At 
Essling^,  his  constancy  and  firmness 
saved  tm  French  arrny  from  total  de- 
struction; and  Napoleon  rewarded  him 
with  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Esslingen. 
After  the  peace,  he  hastened  to  Spain,  to 
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deliver  Portugal  from  Uie  hands  of  the 
Bridah.  WeluDgton  retired  before  him, 
and  took  a  strong  position  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  till  want 
of  provision^  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  forces  to  hold  out  longer^  Mas- 
s^na  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  Na- 
poleon recalled  him  from  Spain,  and,  in 
1612,  left  him  without  a  command.  In 
1814,  he  commanded  at  Toulon,  declared 
for  Louis  XVIII,  and  was  created  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Sl  Louis.  At  the 
landing  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  his  conduct 
in  Toulon  was  by  no  means  doubtfuL 
When  the  emperor  was  reestablished,  he 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  made 
peer,  and  commander  of  the  national 
guard  at  Pari^  and  contributed  much  to 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  city, 
during  the  turbulent  period  which  preced- 
ed the  return  of  the  king.  He  lived  after- 
wards in  retirement,  and  his  death  was 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the 
royalists.    He  died  April  4, 1817. 

Massilloiy,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the 
greatest  pulpit  orators  of  France,  was 
bom,  in  IGUq,  at  llieres,  in  Provence, 
entered,  in  his  17th  year,  the  congregation 
of  the  oratoiy,  and  became  a  general  favo- 
rite by  his  pleasing  manners,  which,  how- 
ever, excited  envy.  He  was  accused  of 
some  amours,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
exclude  him  fiom  the  congregation,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  retired,  for  some  months, 
to  the  abbev  of  St.  Fond.  The  applause 
with  whicn  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
archbishop  Henri  de  Villars  was  received, 
induced  the  general  of  his  congregation, 
La  Tour,  to  call  him  to  Paris.  He  was 
obliged  to  .obey,  and,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, to  ascend  the  pulpit,  where  his  genius 
soon  showed  itself,  in  all  its  power  and 
peculiarity.  According  to  some,  an  an- 
swer to  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  cardinal 
Noailles,  which  MassiUon  drew  up  in  the 
name  of  his  convent,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  in  compliance  with 
whose  order  he  returned  to  the  oratoi^> 
The  applause  which  he  met  with  in  Paris, 
even  at  court,  was  almost  without  exam- 
ple. The  effect  of  his  Sermon  du  petU 
J^ombre  des  ilus  was  almost  miraculous. 
MassiUon  spoke  with  that  powerful  sim- 
plicity which  can  be  resisted  only  by 
utter  want  of  feeling.  After  he  had 
preached  the  first  time  at  Versailles,  Louis 
XIV,  who  was  famous  for  the  happiness 
of  his  compliments,  addressed  ^im  with 
the  words,  **  On  hearing  other  preachers, 
I  have  oflen  been  much  pleased  with 
them,  but  navmg  heard  you,  I  was  much 
displeased  with  myself.**     His  delivery 


contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  his  efd^ 
quence.  With  apparent  ardessaesB,  nay^ 
even  negligence,  he  produced  a  greater 
effect  tlnn  others  with  studied  art.  The 
famous  actor  Barron  once  exclaimed, 
afler  hearing  one  of  Massillon's  sermons, 
** There  is  an  orator;  we  are  but  actors." 
On  account  of  his  amiable  temper  and 
manners^  he  was  chosen  to  reconcile  car^ 
dioa>  No£lles  with  the  Jesuits;  but  he 
found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  convert 
sinners  than  to  reconcile  theologians.  The 
re^nt  appointed  him,  in  1717,  to  the  see 
of^  Clermont,  which  he  could  not  have 
accepted,  liad  not  a  friend  of  his  paid  the 
expenses  connected  with  it  In  the  year 
following,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  before 
Louis  XV,  then  nine  years  old,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  sermons,  so  famous  under  tiie 
title  of  PetU'Careme,  which  are  master- 
pieces of  pulpit  eloquence.  They  are 
remarkable,  also,  for  the  political  trullis 
which  they  conmin;  among  others,  that 
the  monarch  is  made  for  the  people,  who 
appointed  him,  in  confomiity  with  tlie 
order  of  God ;  that  not  the  prince,  but  the 
laws,  should  rule,  of  which  the  monarch 
is  but  the  minister  and  guardian.  In 
1719,  MassiUon  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academy.  Cardinal  Dubois  procured 
him  the  prelacy  of  Sevigny.  His  last 
discourse  m  Paris  was  the  funeral  sermon 
on  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  From  that 
time,  he  never  left  his  diocese,  where  his 
virtues,  particulariy  his  charity,  had  pro- 
cured him  the  reverence  of  all.  He  died 
in  1742.  His  sermons  are  distinguished 
for  nmplicity,  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  an  artless  flow  of  eloquence,  natural 
and  lively  imagery,  richness  of  ideas,  per- 
spicuity and  warmtli.  They  awaken  vur- 
tuous  feeling,  and  not  controversiflJ  ardor. 
The  nephew  of  this  distinguished  man 
published  a  complete  edition  of  his  uncle's 
works  (1745  et  seq. ;  reprinted  at  Paris, 
in  1762,  m  13  vols.,  8vo. ;  and  at  Lyons, 
Leroy  and  Lusand,  in  15  vols.,  V&no.). 
MASsiifGER,  Philip,  a  distinguished 
English  dramatist,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  sou  of  a  re- 
tainer of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  in  1585.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree,  in  consequence,  perhape^ 
of  his  having  become  a  lloman-  Cathotic 
Little  is  known  of  his  personal  histoir, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  wits  and  poets  of  his 
time,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  whom, 
as  Fletcher,  Mlddleton,  Rowley  and  Dek- 
kcr,  he  composed  some  of  his  dramas. 
He  died  in  1639.    As  a  dramatist,  Ma»- 
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wfler  is  more  natural  In  bia  character, 
and  poetical  in  his  diction,  than  Jonson  or 
Cartwrighty  and  some  critics  rank  him 
next  to  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy,  however, 
he  is  rather  eloquent  and  fbr«ibie  than 
pathetic ;  and,  in  richness  and  variety  of 
humor,  his  comedy  can  by  no  means  vie 
with  that  of  his  great  master.  His  plim 
were  published  collectively,  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Mason  and  Mr.  T.  Davies,  in.l779, 4  vols., 
8vo. ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Gifibrd,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mas- 
sioger  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1805). 

Mast.    (See  Ship.) 

Master  and  Servant.  In  legal  ac- 
ceptation, a  servant  is  one  who  owes  his 
services  to  another  for  a  limited  period, 
but  not  for  life,  or  who,  in  otlier  words,  is 
not  a  slave.  Scr\'ants  consist  of  two 
classes,  namely,  those  who  receive  wages, 
and  apprentices.  The  contract  for  service, 
in  the  respective  cases,  is  quite  different: 
in  each,  the  servant  is  bound  to  render 
service,  but  in  one  the  master  is  bound  to 
pay  the  stipulated  wfiges ;  in  the  other,  to 
give  instruction.  The  master  is  answer- 
able for  the  acts  of  his  servant,  done  by 
authority  o€  the  master.  If  the  servant 
does  an  injujT  to  another,  directly  conse- 
quent upon  the  eraployuiont  about  which 
he  is  set  by  the  master,  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  servuiit,  is  answerable  in  damages 
io  the  party  injured,  whether  the  injuiy 
arise  from  want  of  honesty,  skill  or  care. 
But  the  nriRster  is  not  answerable  for  any 
mischievous,  fraudulent  or  negligent  act 
of  one  who  is  his  servant,  if  it  is  not  done 
in  the  employment  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  master.  Thus  where  a  servant  wil- 
fully drove  his  master's  carria^  against 
another,  and  injured  it,  it  was  held,  after 
much  deliberation,  that  the  master  was 
not  answerable,  for  it'  was  stepping  aside 
from  the  employment  about  which  the 
servant  had  been  set,  and  was  not  author- 
ized by  the  master.  Where  one  servant 
employs  another,  the  master  is  answerable 
for  the  one  so  employed  by  his  authority. 
The  contract  for  hire  gives  the  master  or 
employer  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
corporal  punishment  of  the  servant  or 
person  employed.  If  he  is  negligent,  or 
in  any  respect  in  fault,  the  remedy  Is  on 
the  contract.  (As  to  the  other  description 
of  servants  above  mentioned,  see  article 
^Apprenticeship,)  The  terms  of  apprentice- 
«bip  entitle  the  master  to  the  services  of 
the  apprentice  for  the  time  limited  in  the 
indentures  of  apprenticeship,  and  impose 
upon  the  master  the  duty  of  providing 
for  and  instructing  the  apprendce.  The 
naater  has  the  right  of  moderately  cor- 


recting the' apprentice ;  but,  in  caae  of  ill 
treatment  of  the  apprendce  by  the  master, 
or  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the  trade  or 
business  proposed  to  be  taught,  the  law 
ought  to  provide  some  immediate  remedy, 
in  case  of  the  stipulations  in  the  articlea 
of  apprenticeship  being  insufficient  to 
meet  the  case;  and  such  provisons  are 
introduced  into  many  codes  of  laws^ 
though  other  codes  are  deficient  in  this 
respect,  and  the  apprentice  is  condemned 
to  suffer  yeara  of^  bondage  and  cruelty, 
and  arrives  at  manhood  without  instruc- 
tion, or  the  habits  likelv  to  render  him  a 
useful  or  happy  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. On  die  other  hand,  the  apprentice 
may  be  perverse,  vicious,  idle  and  ungov- 
ei liable;  and  the  laws  of  some  states 
make  provision  that,  in  such  case,  the 
master  may  be  discharged  from  his  obli- 
gations. As  to  the  liabili^  of  the  master 
for  the  acts  of  the  apprenuce,  they  are  the 
same  as  in  respect  to  other  servants. 

Master  in  Chancery.  The  mastera 
in  chancery  are  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls;  of 
these,  there  are  some  ordinary  and  othera 
extraordinary :  the  mastera  in  ordinary  are 
12  in  number,  some  of  whom  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  the  term,  and  have 
referred  to  them  interlocutory  ordere  for 
stating  accounts,  and  computing  damages, 
and  die  like;  and  they  also  administer 
oaths,  take  affidavits,  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds  and  recognizances:  the 
mastera  extraordinary  are  appointed  to 
act  in  the  country,  beyond  ten  miles'  dis- 
tance from  London. 

Master  of  Arts.  In  the  German 
universities,  the  title  of  fnagister  arHum  is 
an  academical  honor,  conferred  by  the 
philosophical  faculty,  after  a  previous  ex- 
amination in  the  general  sciences,  particu- 
larly philosophy,  philology,  mathematics, 
physics  and  history.  The  word  magigterj 
connected  with  a  qualifying  phrsse,  was 
used  among  the  Romans  as  a  title  of  honor ; 
as,  for  instance,  tnagister  equihan  (ate  (he 
next  article),  but  its  present  meaning  must 
be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  establisnment 
of  the  oldest  univereities.  Regularly  br- 
ganized  faculties  were  not  then  known,  as 
Uiey  now  exist  in  the  universities  of  the 
continent  The  whole  circle  of  academic 
activity  was  limited  to  the  seven  libera] 
arts  (see  Art):  the  teachera  were  called 
ariista ;  the  body  of  teachers,  the  faadiy 
of  artista ;  and  they  who  received  pubhc 
honora  onthe  completion  of  their  course 
of  studies,  for  their  diligence  and  knowl- 
edge, and  had  already  received  the  degree 
otoaeeoiaunui,  wera  catfed  magidri  arU- 
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«» (oMflten  of  the  Itberal  ar«i}—tt  tide  with 
wiich  that  of  doctor  of  phikMopby  wai 
afterwards  joined.  As  tbe  origin  of  this 
dignity  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  doctor, 
it  is  sliD  placed  before  it  in  most  of  the 
German  universities.  The  precise  period 
of  its  introduction  is  not  known ;  but  even 
in  the  twelftli  and  thirteenth  centuriee,  the 
honor  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  France 
tliat  tlie  most  distinguished  men  were 
eager  to  obtain  it  Hiuce  that  time,  its 
disnity  has  been  greatly  diminished.  This 
title  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  mof^- 
ter  Ugens,  that  is,  one  who  has  obtained 
the  right,  by  public  disputaTions,  to  deliver 
lectures,  jn  the  English  and  American 
universities,  the  title  of  master  of  arts  is 
intermediate  l)otween  tliose  of  bachelor  c/ 
arts  and  doctor. 

Master  of  the  Horse  {magister  equi- 
iHm);  the  commander  of  the  cavalry 
among  tlie  Romans.  He  was  among  the 
high  extraordinary  magistrates,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  dictator  immediately  af- 
ter his  own  election.  He  was  next  to  the 
dictator  in  rank,  in  the  aniiy,  and  had 
almost  the  same  insignia  with  him.  He 
was  also  permitted  to  mount  his  horse  in 
the  city. 

Master  of  the  ORnrrAivcE ;  *a  gi^at 
officer,  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the 
king's  ordnance  and  artillery. 

Master  of  tue  Rolls  ;  a  patent  offi- 
cer for  life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  patents  which 
pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  the  records  of 
chancerv,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  tlie 
chancelior,  he  sits  as  ju<lge.iu  the  court  of 
chancery ;  at  other  times,  he  hears  causes 
in  the  n)iis  cha[)el,  and  makes  orders ;  he 
has  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament. 

Master-Singers.  Between  the  slave- 
ry of  the  Eastern  castes,  which  bind  men 
immutably  to  ilie  occupations  of  their 
fatliers,  and  the  |KTfect  freedom  of  pu»uit 
with  us  in  the  West,  stand,  as  it  were,  the 
corporations  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  times  com|)elied  men 
of  the  same  occupation  to  unite  in  socie- 
ties for  their  mutual  protection ;  and,  being 
so  united,  their  disgust^at  the  wild  disor- 
der of  the  period  led  them  to  subject 
themselves  to  rules  even  of  a  minute  and 
pedantic  strictness.  These  habits  of  con- 
straint extended  their  iuf  uence  beyond 
the  useful  arts  to  the  fine  arts,  and  even 
to  poetry  itself.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
poetry  was  a  favorite  occupation  at  courts 
and  among  the  knights;  but,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  this 
peaceable  disposition  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely, and  incessant  feuds  ahnost  eveiy 


where  eosiied.  Indufltir  and  the  wriBf 
however,  grew  up  behind  the  walls  of  the 
cities  (q.  v.),  and  the  omporstions  of  citi- 
zens were  estaUished.  During  the  long 
evenings  of  winter,  the  worthy  burghers 
of  the  German  cities  assembled  to  read 
the  poems  of  the  minstrels.  Some  of  the 
hearers  were  naturally  led  to  try  their 
own  skill  in  verse ;  others  followed ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  soon  imbodied  these 
votaries  of  the  muse  in  corporations,  or, 
at 'least,  societies  after  the  fiishion  of  cor- 
porations. Like  the  other  corporations, 
they  laid  claim  to  a  very  eariy  origin.  It 
is  well  settled  that  the  emjieror  Charl«! 
IV  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  coat  of 
arms.  Th«*y  generally  called  V2  poeis, 
mostly  of  the  time  of  the  war  on  the 
Wartburg  (q.  v.),  their  masters ;  hence 
their  name  nuuier-singers.  They  |»refer- 
rrd,  however,  the  more  modest  name  of 
friends  of  the  master -sons^.  They  met  at 
certain  days,  and  criticised  each  other's 
productions,  in  which  external  com^i- 
ness  seems  to  have  appeared  to  tbem  the 
chief  o!»jfcl ;  few,  indeed,  had  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  poetical  and  pro- 
saical  ideas  or  ex pressions.  Their  attempts 
in  the  lyric  style  were  limited  t9  spiritual 
songs ;  in  the  epic,  to  rhymed  versions  of 
the  scriptural  narratives.  They  were  also 
fond  of  the  chdactic  style.  The  niles  by 
which  the  members  of  the  societies  were 
to  be  guided,  as  to  the  metre,  &c.,  of  their 
com|K>s!tion8,  were  written  on  a  table,  and 
called  Tabulatur,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
a  strict  observance  of  purity  in  language 
and  prosotly :  the  ciiief  faults  to  be  avoidH 
were  collected ;  tliey  were  33  in  number, 
and  distinguished  by  particidar  names. 
He  who  invented  a  new  metre,  invented 
also  a  new  tune  ;  the  names  of  which 
were  the  drollest,  and  sometimes  the  most 
senseless  imaginable.  Besides  their  stabxl 
meetings,  they  held  public  m«^tings,  gen- 
erally on  Sundays,  and  festivals  in  the 
afternoon,  in  churches.  In  Nuremberg, 
where  the  master-singers  flourished  par- 
ticularly, such  meetings  were  o{>ened  wish 
free-singing,  in  which  any  body  might 
sing,  though  noi  hc^Ionging  to  the  cor|H>- 
ration.  In  this,  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
was  left  com|)aratively  uncontrolled ;  then 
followed  the  chief  singing,  when  only 
tliose  who  l)elonged  to  the  corporation 
were  allowed  to  sing,  and  only  on  Scrip- 
tural subjects.  The  judges  were  called 
Merker,  and  sat  behind  a  curtain.  There 
were  four:  one  watched  whedier  die 
sone  was  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  which  lay  open  before  him;  the 
second,  whether  the  pro^y  was  correct ; 
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tfie  third  tsnticmed  the  rhymes ;  the  fourth, 
the  tunes.  Eveiy  fiiult  was  marked,  aud 
he  who  had  fewest  received  the  prize— « 
chain  with  medals.  Whoever  had  won  a 
chain  was  allowed  to  take  apprentices,  to 
have  many  of  whom  vras  a  great  honor. 
Money  was  never  taken  from  apprentices. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  poetical  ap- 
prenticeship, the  young  poet  was  admitted 
to  the  corporation,  and  declared  a  master, 
after  having  sung,  for  some  time,  with 
acceptation.  These  stranse  societies  oriff- 
inated  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenm 
<»ntury  at  Mentz,  Strasbui^,  Augsburg, 
and  lasted,  in  several  free  cities  of  t^ 
empire,  until  the  seventeenth,  in  Nurem- 
beiv  to  the  eighteenth  century,  where, 
probably,  the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.  v.), 
the  fiimous  shoe-maker  and  poet,  kept 
them  longer  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
fnoet  famous  master-singers  were  Henry 
«f  Meissen,  called  FVauenlob  (that  is, 
4jDoman'prai8e)f  doctor  of  theology  at 
Mentz ;  master  Regenbogen  (RainlMw),  a 
amith ;  master  Hadlaub  and  Miiseablut 

Mastic  ;  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  incisions  made  in  the  branches  of 
the  pistachia  kfUiscus^  a  small  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  growing  in  the  Levant  and 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  tree  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural family  terebmlhacc<B.  It  attains  the 
height  of  15  or  20  feet ;  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternate and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
inconspicuous,  disposed  in  axillaiy  ra- 
cemes, and  are  succeeded  by  an  ovoid 
drupe,  containing  an  osseous  nut.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Scio,  and  Las  been  cultivated  in  this 
imd  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  from 
remote  antiquity.  Heat  seems  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  resinous  product 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is 
there  used  as  a  masticatory  by  women  of 
«11  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  teeth  and  imparting  an 
agreeable  odor  to  the  breath.  It  was 
fonnerly  in  ffreat  repute  as  a  medicine 
throughout  Europe,  but  at  the  present 
lime  is  very  little  used. 

Mastiff  {cants,  fam.  viUaiicus).  This 
noble  variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distin- 
l^uished  by  a  large  bead,  dependent  lips 
jand  ears,  and  the  strength  of  his  form* 
Like  most  of  the  larger  kinds  of  dogs,  air 
though  extremely  vigilant  over  any  thing 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  is  by  no 
fneans  savage-:  he  will  not  abuse  the  po w- 
«r  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  nor  call  it 
Uito  action,  unless  provoked  by  injuries. 
As  •early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  empe- 
39* 


ron,  mastifi  were  held  in  high  estimation 
at  Rome,  for  theur  streziffth  and  courage, 
especially  those  ^m  Britain,  where  an 
officer  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  the  im- 
perial city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
susuuning  the  eombi^  in  the  amphithea- 
tre. Man  wood,  in  his  woric  on  the  forest- 
laws,  says  this  variety  of  the  doff  clerivea 
its  name  flY>m  the  Saxon  nuuc  Ut^fttef  ar 
thief-fiigfatener.    (See  Dog.) 

Mastooon;  an  extinct  ffenusof  the  or- 
der pachfdarmatOf  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals, often,  but  improperly,  confounded 
with  the  raanunoth  (q.  v.)  or  fossil  ele- 
I^ant  It  is  found  only  in  a  fossil  state, 
several  nearly  entire  skeletons  having  been 
discovered  in  the  U.  States.  Single  bones 
had  been  early  disinterred,  but  it  was  not 
until  1601,  that  a  considerable  oortion  of 
two  skeletons  wai^  obtained  by  Mr.  Peale, 
near  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  othera 
have  once  b^n  dug  up  iu  difierent  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  one  with  the  miss- 
ing pans  supplied  in  the  Philadelphia  mu- 
seum, another  at  Baltimore,  and  another 
belonging  to  the  New  York  lyceum.  The 
mastodon  in  Philadelphia  measures  18  feet 
in  length,  and  11  feet  5  inches  in  height. 
The  tusks  ara  ten  feet  seven  inches  long. 
It  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  a 
trunk,  and  in  its  food  ana  manner  of  liv- 
ing to  have  much  resembled  the  elephant 
There  are  no  traces  within  the  period  of 
tradition  or  history  of  the  existence  of 
these  animals  as  a  living  genus.  When 
and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertained  at 
all,  must  be  revealed  by  geological  data. 
(See  Crodman's  American  Mtwrtd  Hig^ 
torv,  vol.  2d.) 

Mastoloot  (&om  nacroi,  breost) ;  that 
branch  of  zouloffy  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
tniferous  animius. 

Mastricht,  or  Maestricht  (Thr^edum 
adMosam)',  a  strong  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  left  bank 
of  theMeuse,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Limfourg ;  15  miles  north  of  Lieffe,  and 
46  east  of  Brussels ;  Ion.  5"^  41'  E. ;  lat. 
50°  51'  N.;  population,  18,410.  It  is  one 
of  tlie  most  ancient  towns  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  belonged  formeriy  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain.  It  contains  ten  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  and  several  literary 
and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
Netherlands.  Near  it  are  large  stone  quar- 
ries, in  which  are  subterraneous  passages  of 
great  extent,  where  the  farmers  frequently 
store  hay,  com,  and  other  articles.  It  has 
hitherto  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  tbxougli 
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Us  port  on  the  Meiae,  and  regular  pecket- 
bottb  ran  to  laege  and  other  plaoea  on  the 
river.  (For  the  effects  of  the  Bekian 
revolution  on  this  navigation,  aee  Ae(W- 
lands*)  M&stricht  has  been  rendered  &- 
S90U8  by  the  numerous  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.  In  1673  and  1748,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  who  bombarded  it 
without  success  in  1793,  and  again  cap- 
tured it  in  1794. 

Matador  (Spanish,  one  who  ^(^\ 
¥his  word  is  used  in  some  games  witn 
cards.  In  ombre  and  quadnlle,  it  siff- 
nifies  one  of  the  three  principal  cards, 
which  are  alwaya  the  two  olack  aces,  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven 
in  hearts  and  clubs.  This  application  is 
probably  taken  from  the  Spanish  bull- 
fights (q.  v.),  in  which  the  man  who  gives 
the  deadly  blow  to  the  bull  is  called  d 
ikatador.  Others  deriye  the  name  from 
a  hand  of  volunteers,  who  were  establish- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  when 
they  fought  against  Philip  V,  and  whose 
duty  was  to  punish  with  death  those  who 
murmured  against  the  government. 

Matan ZAS ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  30  leagues  trom  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da, and  20  fix>m  Havana ;  Ion.  8P  3&  W. ; 
lat.  23°  2^  N.;  population,  11,341,  or,  in- 
cluding the  garrison  and  strangers,  14,340 ; 
1941  free  bkcks,  3067  slaves.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
affords  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most 
convenient  harbors  in  America,  having  a 
good  casde  for  its  defence.  It  has  consid- 
erable commerce,  exporting  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  coffee.  The  situation  is  healthy. 

Matapan  Cape  (anciently  TcBnarum). 
This  cape  and  Malea,  or  cape  Sl  Aneelo, 
are  the  two  most  southern  capes  of  the 
Morea,  the  former  in  lat.  36°  23"  20^'  N. ; 
Ion.  22°  29^38"  E.:  the  latter  in  lat  36°25' 
N.;  lon.23°12'8''E. 

Materia  Medica.    (See  Medicine,) 

Material  and  Moral;  two  terms 
used  in  military  language,  and  derived 
from  the  French.  The  former  means 
every  thing  belonging  to  an  army  except 
the  men  and  horses  ;  the  latter  means  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiery,  as  to  cheerfulness, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  their  cause.  Thus 
it  is  said :  Though  the  material  of  the  army 
was  in  a  wretched  condition,  yet  in  respect 
to  its  moraly  it  was  superior  to  the  enemy. 

'  Materialism,  in  philosophy ;  that  doc- 
trine which  considers  matter  or  corporeal 
substance  the  prhhitive  cause  of  things. 
He  who  adopts  this  doctrine  is  called  a 
maUnalist  In  respect  to  psychology,  in 
particular,  materialism  means  the  doctrine 
that  the  soulis  a  material  substance.    Ma- 


terifllism  is  cqpposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  or 
immaterialism.  Both  may  be  either  em- 
pirical or  transcendental  Materialism  is 
of  the  first  sort,  if  it  founds  all  its  posi- 
tions and  reasoiungs  on  experience  de- 
rived from  the  sensual  world,  and  therefore 
strives  to  explain  the  internal  phenomena 
fix>m  the  external ;  it  is  transcendental,  if 
it  looks  beyond  experience.  Materialism 
differs  according  as  it  considers  matter 
merely,  or  matter  in  an  organized  shqie, 
as  the  original  existence,  and  in  the  first 
case  sometimes  adopts  an  ethereal  matter, 
an  invisible  fluid,  sometimes  the  light, 
water,  &c.,  as  the  primitive  substance.  It 
also  differs  according  to  the  hypotheses 
by  which  it  explains  the  origin  or  things. 
In  regard  to  the  soul,  the  materialist  main- 
tains that  matter  produces  in  itself  spiritual 
changes,  or  that  the  soul  is  a  consequence 
of  the  whole  bodily  organization,  by 
which  matter  is  refined  and  ennobled  into 
mind.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine we  may  mention  Priestley.  Thb 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how 
matter  can  think,  and  how  physical  mo- 
tion can  produce  mental  changes,  which 
we  do  not  observe  in  so  many  oi^gonic  be- 
ings ;  how,  in  particular,  a  notion  of  its 
own  activity  can  originate.  Numerous 
auxiliary  hypotheses,  therefore,  have  been 
devised,  as  that  of  the  vibration  of  nerves 
by  Hartley.  In  decided  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  materialism,  is  our  consciousness 
of  the  identity  and  liberty  of  man,  which 
would  be  annilulated  by  it,  because  matter 
is  governed  by  the  necessity  of  nature, 
and  free  will  therefore  excluded.  Mate- 
rialism is  a  very  ancient  view  of  nature, 
and  the  predominant  one  in  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy,  poetry  and  my- 
thology, surrounded,  however,  by  all  the 
graces  in  which  the  poetical  spirit  of  this 
imaginative  people  could  array  it. 

Mathesiatical  Geoorapht  is  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
to  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  The 
ancients  had  made  no  inconsidenible 
progress  in  this  science.  This  science 
starts  from  two  principles:  1.  that  the 
earth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sphere ;  and, 
2.  that  the  points  and  circles,  imagined 
on  the  heavens,  correspond  with  points 
and  circles  on  the  earth.  (See  IkarUi^ 
PoUy  Eqwdor^  Tropics,  Meridians,  De- 
gree, Laliiude,  &c. ;  see,  also,  Geograohf.) 

Mathematics.  If  we  call  every  thing, 
which  we  can  represent  to  our  mind  as 
composed  of  homogeneous  parts,  a  mag- 
nitude, mathematics,  according  to  the 
common  definition,   is  the  science  of 
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dttemiiiiiiig  maiphudes,  L  e.  of  meas- 
uriDg  or  calculating.  Every  magnitude 
appears  as  a  collection  of  homogen^ 
ous  parts,  and  may  be  considered  in  this 
sole  respect ;  but  it  also  appears  mider  a 
particular  form  or  extension  in  space, 
which  originates  from  the  composition  of 
the  homogeneous  parts,  and  to  which  be- 
long the  notions  of  situation,  proportion  of 
parts,  &c.  Not  only  all  oojects  of  the 
bodily  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  mo- 
tion, light,  tones,  &c.,  may  be  represented 
and  treated  as  mathematical  magnitudes. 
The  science  of  mathematics  has  to  do 
only  with  these  two  ])ropertie8  of  magni- 
tudes, the  quantity  of  the  homogeneous 
parts,  which  gives  the  numerical  magni- 
tude, and  the  form,  which  eives  the  mag- 
nitude of  extension.  This  is  one  way, 
and  the  most  common,  of  representing  the 
subject :  there  are  others  more  philosoph- 
ical, but  less  adapted  to  the  limited  space 
which  can  be  allowed  to  so  vast  a  subject, 
in  a  work  like  the  present.  In  investi- 
gating these  two  properties  of  magnitudes, 
the  peculiar  stricmess  of  the  proofs  of 
mathematics  gives  to  its  conclusions  and 
all  its  processes  a  certainty,  clearness  and 
genera]  application,  which  satisfies  the 
mindy  and  elevates  and  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  its  activity.*  (See  Method^  Math' 
ematicaL)  AccorcUng  as  a  magnitude  is 
considered  merely  in  the  respects  above- 
mentioned,  or  in  connexion  with  other 
circumstances,  matliematics  are  divided 
into  pure  and  anplkd.  Pure  mathematics 
are  again  divided  into  ariihmdic  (q.  v.), 
which  considers  the  numerical  quality  of 
magnitudes,  and  geometry  (q.  v.),  which 
treats  of  magnituoes  in  tjieir  relations  to 
space.    4n  the  solution  of  their  problems, 

*  As  a  branch  of  intellectaal  culture,  roaUie- 
matics  has  great  excellences  and  great  defects. 
Its  certainty, — the  precision  of  its  signs  never  con- 
veying more  nor  less  than  the  meaning  intended, — 
iu  completeness  in  itself,  and  independence  of  all 
other  branches,  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
science,  and  nothing  accustoms  the  young  mind 
more  to  precision  and  exactness  of  thought  and 
expression  than  the  study  of  mathematics.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  very  excellences  render 
ic  liable  to  ^ve  a  partial  direction  to  the  mind,  to 
withdraw  it  from,  and  unfit  it  for  pursuits  of  a 
difierent  character.  Hence  so  many  great  math- 
ematicians have  appeared  to  be  wholly  unfitted 
for  other  studies.  On  the  whole,  however,  its 
advantages  are  so  grrat  that  it  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  liberal  odqcalion.  Nothing  ex- 
pands and  elevates  the  mind  more  tlian  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  mathematical  truth,  a  law  which  is 
obeyed  throu^out  tiie  universe.  The  study  of 
the  conic  sections,  as  has  been  already  observed 
(see  C<me)f  aifoitls  a  fine  illustration  of  this  in- 
fluence. And  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
there  will  be  much  danger  of  the  pupil  being 
unduly  absorbed  in  the  study. 


the  common  mode  ai  nummioai  ealeola' 
tion,  and  also  algebra  (q.  v.),  and  anahfif 
(q.  v.),  are  employed.  To  the  applied 
mathematics  belong  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  political,  commercial  and 
similar  calculadons  ;  of  geometry  to  sur- 
veying (q.  v.),  levelling,  &c. ;  of  pure 
mathematics  to  the  powers  and  efiects,  the 
gravity,  the  soimd,  A^c,  of  the  drv,  liquid 
and  aeriform  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 
equilibrium  or  in  motion,  in  one  word,  its 
application  to  the  mechanic  sciences,  (sM 
MechsmcSf  Hudratdics,  Hydro$iatics,  &c.) ; 
to  the  rays  of  light  in  the  opdcal  sciences 
(see  OpticSj  Dioptrics^  Perspective^  &c.J ; 
to  the  position,  magnittide,  modon,  path, 
&c.,  of^  heavenly  bodies  in  the  astronom- 
ical sciences  (see  Astrofwmy\  with  which 
tlie  measurement  and  calculation  of  time 
(see  Chronology)  and  the  art  of  making 
^un-dials  (see  Vud)  are  closely  conneetaC 
The  name  of  applied  mathematics  has- 
sometimes  been  so  extended  as  to  em* 
brace  the  application  of  the  science  to 
architecture,  navigation,  the  military  art, 
^ography,  natural  philosophy,  &c.;  but 
m  these  connexions  ^t  may  more  conveni- 
ently be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  respective  sciences  and  arts.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  tliere  is  as  yet  no  per- 
fectly satisfactory  work,  treating  of  the  his- 
tory of  tliis  science,  so  noble  in  itself,  and 
so  vast  in  its  application :  even  Kasmer 
and  Montucla  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  establishment  of  mkthemadcs  on  a 
scientific  basis  probably  took 'place  among 
the  Indians  and  Egyptians.  The  first  de- 
velopement  of  the  science  we  find  among 
the  Greeks,  those  great  teachers  of  Eu- 
rope in  almost  all  branches.  Thales,  and 
more  particularly  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Eu- 
doxus,  investigated  mathematics  vvith  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  extended  its  domain. 
It  appears  that  geometry,  in  those  ages, 
was  more  thoroughly  cuhivated  than 
arithmetic.  The  ancients,  indeed,  imder 
stood  by  the  latter  something  dififerent 
fi-om  that  which  we  understand  by  it.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  an- 
cient arithmetic.  Their  numerical  calcu- 
lation was  limited  and  awkward,  suffi- 
cient ground  for  which  might  be  found  in 
tlieir  iraj)erfect  way  of  writing  numbers, 
if  there  was  no  other  reason.  Euclid's 
famous  Elements,  a  work  of  unrivalled 
excellence,  considering  the  time  of  its  ori- 
gin, the  ingenious  discoveries  of  Archim- 
edes, the  deep  investigations  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Pcrga,  earned  the  geometry  of  the 
ancients  to  a  height  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  times.  Since 
then  it  has  been  made  to  bear  more  on 
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ttBtroBoniy,  and  has  become  more  con- 
nected with  arithmetic.  Amon^  the 
Greek  mathematicians  are  still  mentioned 
Eratoedieneay  Conon,  Nicomedes,  Hippar- 
ehus,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  Diophantus, 
Theon,  Proclus,  Eutocius,  Papua  and  oth- 
ers. It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  Romans 
showed  little  disposition  for  mathematics ; 
but  the  Arabians,  who  learned  mathemat- 
ics, like  dmost  all  their  science,  from  the 
Greeks,  occupied  themselves  much  with 
it  Algebra  (q.  v.)  and  trigonometry  owe 
them  important  improvemeots.  Through 
the  Arabians,  mathematics  found  eutnuice 
into  Spain,  where,  under  Alphonso  of  Cas- 
tile, a  lively  zeal  was  displayed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  science.  After  this,  it 
found  a  fertile  soil  in  Italy ;  and  in  the 
convents  a  monk  would  sometimes  follow 
out  its  paths,  without,  however,  adding 
to  its  territory.  This  vfas  reserved  for 
later  aces.  Mathematics  owes  much  to 
Gmiinden,  Peuerbach,  Regiomontanus, 
Pacciolo,  Tartaglia,  Cardanus,  Macroly- 
cus,  Vieta,  Ludolphus  de  Ceulen,  Peter 
Nunez,  Justus  Byrge,  and  others.  To 
this  period,  however,  all  mathematical 
operations  of  any  extent  required  a  weanr 
length  of  detail;  when,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Napier,  by  die  introduction  of 
iogarimms,  immensely  facilitated  the 
process  of  calculation;  and  Newton  and 
Ijeibnitz,  by  their  iniinitesimal  calculus, 
opened  Uieway  into  regions,  into  which, 
before  them,«no  mathematician  attempted 
to  penetrate.  From  this  time,  the  science 
obtained  a  wonderful  extension  ond  influ- 
ence, by  the  labors  of  such  minds  as  Gali- 
lei, Torricelli,  Pascal,  Descartes,  L'Hopi- 
tal,  Cassini,  Huyghens,  Harriot,  Wallis, 
Barrow,  Halley,  lames  and  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  others.  Thus  it  became  pos- 
sible for  Manfredi,  Nicoli,  Nic.  and  Dan. 
Bemouilli,  Euler,  Macluurin,  Taylor,  Brad- 
ley, Clairaut,  D'Alenibert,  Lambert,  To- 
bias Mayer,  K&smer,  Hiudenburg  (the  in- 
ventor of  the  combinatory  analysisl  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Legendre,  Gauss,  Bessel, 
and  the  later  mathematicians  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  in  our  century,  to  make  great 
advances,  and  to  give  us  satisfactory  con- 
clusions, not  only  respecting  our  earth,  but 
also  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena 
and  powers  of  nature,  and  their  useful  a()- 
plication  to  the  wants  of  life,  to  establish 
firmly  so  many  notions,  previously  vague, 
and  to  correct  so  many  errors.  (See  the 
articles  on  tliese  mathematicians,  and  the 
works  mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the 
various  brauches  of  mathematics.)  The 
number  of  mathematical  manuals  iu- 
creaaea  daily,  without,  however,  much  sur- 


passing the  best  of  the  earlier  ones  in  per- 
spicuity, novelty  and  method,  or  rendering 
them  imnecessary  to  the  thorough  student. 

Mather,  Increase,  D.  D.,  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  Harvard  college,  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June 
21,  1639,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in 
1656.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  1661 ;  but  had  preached  before 
with  great  success  at  the  rforth  church  in 
Boston.  In  J  une,  1685,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side over  Harvaid  college,which  he  contin- 
ued to  do  until  1701.  Ujis  learning,  zeal  and 
general  abilities  were  of  great  utility  to 
the  institudon.  He  disdngui^ed  hinuelf 
also  as  a  very  skilful  and  efficient  pohtical 
servant  of  the  commonwealth.  When 
king  Charies  II  signified  his  wish  that  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  should  be  re- 
signed into  his  bands,  in  1683,  doctor 
Mather  contended  against  a  compliance. 
In  1688,  he  was  deputed  to  England,  as 
affent  of  the  province,  to  procure  redreas 
of  grievances.  He  held  conferences  widi 
king  James  on  the  situation  of  the  prov- 
ince, and,  when  William  and  Maiy  as- 
cended the  throne,  urged  his  suit  widi 
them  in  audiences  and  by  memorials.  In 
1692,  he  returned  to  Boston,  vritb  a  new 
charter  from  the  crown,  which  some  of 
his  old  friends  condemned ;  but  the  gen- 
eral court  accepted  it,  with  public  thanks 
to  the  reverend  agent,  for  the  industry  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  his  ne- 
gotiations for  settling  the  government  of 
the  province.  He  died  at  Boston,  August 
23, 1723,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  hav- 
ing been  a  preacher  &>  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  commonly  spent  16  hours  a  day 
.in  his  study,  and  his  sermons  and  other 
publications  were  proportionably  nume- 
rous. During  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
which  he  labored  to  mitigate,  he  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  devil  might  appear 
in  the  shajje  of  an  innocent  man,  ''by 
means  of  which  a  number  of  persons,  con- 
victed of  witchcraft,  escaped  theexecution 
of  the  sentence  of  death."  By  some  of 
the  biographers,  be  is  styled  the  father  of 
tlie  New  England  clergy.  An  octavo  vol- 
ume entitled  Remarkables  of  the  Life  of 
Doctor  Increase  Mather,  contains  a  c  ta- 
logue  of  85  of  his  publications,  not  in- 
cluding ^  the  learned  and  useful  prefaces, 
which  the  publishers  of  many  books  ob- 
tained from  him,  as  a  beautiful  porch  unto 
them,  and  which,  collected,  would  make 
a  considerable  volume." 

Mather,  Cotton,  D.  D.,  the  eldest  son 
of  Increase,  rivalled  or  surpassed  his 
father  in  learning,  influence,  and  the  va- 
riety and  multitude  of  his  productiooiL 
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It  m  ncotded'  in  his  diaiy,  that,  in  one 
year,  he  preached  72  sermons,  kept  60 
ftstsand  20  vigils,  and  wrote  14  books. 
His  publications  amount  to  382,  some  of 
them  being  of  huge  dimensions.  His 
reading  was  prodigious  ;  his  research  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  &nd  curious.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1663,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678.  In 
1684,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
North  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  of 
his  father.  He  died  in  1728,  aged  65 
years,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  greatest  scholar  and  author  that  Amer- 
ica had  tlien  produced.  His  piety  and  be- 
nevolence were  almost  commensurate  with 
his  learning.  Credulity,  pedantry,  quaint- 
ness,  eccentricity,  are  blended,  in  most  of 
his  works,  with  marvellous  emdition,  and 
instructive  details  of  history  and  opinion. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
I>ondon.  His  largest  and  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  Magnolia  ChrisH  ^mericana^ 
or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  1625  to  1698,  in  seven  books, 
foho.  His  Life  is  extant  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, written  by  his  son  and  ^iccessor, 
Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.,  also  a  learned  di- 
vine and  author. 

Mathias,  Thomas  James,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1774, 
and,  in  1775  and  1776,  gained  some  aca- 
demical prizes.  His  first  publication  was 
Odes,  chiefly  from  the  Norse  tongue 
(4to.,  1781).  This  was  followed  by  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Evidence  relating  to 
Kowlcy's  Poems  (1783).  For  several  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  of  these 
works,  he  did  not  again  come  forward  as 
an  author.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  but,  ailer  taking  tlie  degree  of 
M.  A.,  was  called  away  from  his  fellow- 
ship, to  be  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
queen.  In  time,  he  rose  to  be  vice- treas- 
urer— a  place  he  held  for  many  years — and 
oflerwards,  on  the  queen's  death,  he  had  a 
pension  assigned  him.  In  1794  came  out, 
anonymously,  tlie  fii-st  part  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature,  attributed  to  Mr.  Mathias. 
The  poetry  does  not  often  rise  above  me- 
diocrity :  the  notes,  however,  prove  great 
learning,  with  keen  criticisms  on  public 
men  and  opinions.  Three  more  parts 
were  subsequently  published,  and  a  vol- 
ume was  added  containing  translations  of 
the  notes.  Some  of  tlie  persons  assailed 
were  so  highly  indignant,  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  safe  for  any  man  at 
that  time  to  have  avowed  himself  the 
author.    In  1794,  Mr.  Mathias  gave  to  the 


mm  the  Imperial  Epistle  fiom  Kiea 
Long  to  George  III,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Political  Dramatist  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  satire  on  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. In  1796,  appeared  his  Letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  in  1797,  a  Pair 
of  Epistles  to  Doctor  Randolph  and  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
some  letters  which  the  princess  of  Wales 
had  addressed  to  her  mother,  and,  in 
1798,  the  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Thames — a  satirical  po- 
em, with  notes.  These  works  were  all 
published  without  his  name.  Mr.  Mathi- 
as then  turned  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  na- 
ture less  calculated  to  excite  enmity.  He 
has  made  excellent  Italian  vereions  of  the 
Lycidas  of  Wilton,  and  the  Sappho  of  Ma- 
son, and  has  publislied,  in  a  uniform  and 
elegimt  manner,  the  following  valuable 
works : — Compommenli  Lyrici  dipiii  iUiia- 
tri  Poeii  cT Italia  (3  vols.) ;  Jiggiwnla  ax 
Componimenti  (3  vols.V;  Commentarj  in- 
iomo  air  Istoria  dtlla  Poesia  Italiana^  par 
Crescemhim  (3  vols.) ;  *  Tirdboschi  Storia 
della  Poesia  Raliana  (3  vols.);  Can- 
zom  c  Prosa  Toscane  (1  vol.);  Canio- 
ni  Toscani  (1  vol.);  and  Delia  Ragion 
Poetica  di  Gravina  (1  vol.).  He  has  also 
edited  (in  2  vols,,  4to.)  the  Works  of 
Thomas  Gray,  with  his  Life  and  Addi- 
tions, pul)lished  at  the  expense  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

Matilda,  marcljioncss  of  Tuscany,  fa- 
mous for  h*r  connexion  wilh  Gregoiy 
VII,  was  a  daughter  of  Boniface,  marquis 
of  Tuscany.  She  was  born  iu  1046,  and 
Hiarried  Godfrey  the  IIu nip-barked,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  always  lived 
sei)arate  from  him,  being  unable  to  ex- 
change the  mild  climate  of  Italy  for  a 
northeni  sky.  Being  left  a  widow  in  her 
tliirtieth  year,  she  engaged  devotedly  on 
the  side  of  Gi-egory  VII  and  Urban  II, 
against  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  her  consin. 
She  was  almost  the  ins<  parable  compan- 
ion of  Gregory,  always  ready  to  assist  him 
in  every  thing  that  he  needed.  This  close 
coiuiexion  gave  rise  to  many  unfavora- 
ble suggestions,  which  wen^  however, 
groundless,  although  it  is  certain  that  their 
friendshi))  was  founded  not  only  on  poli- 
cy, but  also  on  mutual  inclination  and 
esteem.  Matilda  had  been  accustomed 
by  her  mother,  to  see  in  the  pope  a  saint, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  reverenced 
the  saint  as  a  fatlier.  Gregory  had, 
therefore,  found  nuich  opportunity  to  in-* 
fluence  the  formation  of  her  character. 
Her  mind,  moreover,  was  susceptible  of  a 
very  high  tension,  and  had  been  disci- 
plUied  to  manly  firmness.     There  are, 
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therefore,  srounds  enough  for  explaining 
how  she  should  be  able  to  dare  and  do  so 
much  for  Gregory.  The  donation  of  allher 
goods  and  possessaons  to  the  Roman  church 
Tin  1077  or  1079,  for  the  original  records  are 
ioet),  was,  probably,  but  the  least  sacrifice. 
The  sharing  with  him  eveiy  danger  that 
she  could  not  avert,  and  her  exhortations  to 
him  to  encounter  that  which  was  una- 
voidable with  steadfastness  and  courage, 
show  her  energy  and  resignation.  -  Sne 
alone  stood  by  him  against  the  emperor  in 
1081,  sustaining  him  with  her  treasures, 
while  Rome  was  besieged ;  and,  even  afler 
the  death  of  Gregory,  she  prosecuted 
open  war  against  the  emperor.  She  died 
at  Polirone,  in  1115,  in  the  Benedictine 
convent  built  by  herself.  Her  death  gave 
rise  to  new  feuds  between  the  emperor 
and  pope,  Pascal  III,  on  account  of  the 
donation  above-mentioned.  These  feuds, 
finally,  resulted  in  the  cession  to  the  pope 
of  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  Matilda. 
They  consisted  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  Par- 
ma, Reggio,  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  Modena, 
a  part  of  Umbria,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
Verona,  and  almost  all  that  constitutes  the 
present  patrimony  of  the  church,  from 
V iterbo  to  Oviedo,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  Mark  of  Ancona.  (See  Papta^  and 
Gregory  VIL) 

Matsts,  Qnintin  ;  a  painter,  who  was 
originally  a  blacksmith,  bom  at  Antwerp, 
in  1460.  Different  accounts  are  given  of 
the  occasion  of  his  quitting  the  forge  for 
the  pencil ;  but  most  of  his  biographers 
agree  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a 
painter,  whose  hand  was  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  master  of  the  same  profession. 
He  chiefly  painted  portraits  and  half  fig- 
ures in  common  life,  but  sometimes  un- 
dertook great  works,  of  which  a  descent 
from  the  cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp, is  a  favorable  specimen.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  two  misers,  at  Windsor,  is  also 
much  admired.    He  died  in  1529. 

Matter;  that  which  occupies  space, 
or  that  ^hich  the  human  mind  considers 
as  the  substratum  of  bodies  occupying 
space.  As  matter  is  perceived  by  us  only 
in  as  &r  as  it  affects  us,  we  must  consider  it 
as  something  effective  in  space,  which,  by 
its  extension  and  motion,  operates  accord- 
ing to  laws.  From  eariy  times,  the  most 
various  notions  have  been  maintained  of 
the  essence  of  mutter  and  the  mode  of  its 
operation  on  the  mind.  In  the  most  an- 
cient tunes,  powers, -not  unlike  the  soul, 
were  conceived  to  exist  in  matter,  bv 
means  of  which  it  operated  on  mind. 
Lejicippus  and   Democritus   considered 


the  universe  as  GODsifltiDg  of  empty  space 
and  atoms,  and  explained  all  living  nature 
by  the  influence  of  external  powers.  In 
later  times,  Descartes  made  a  total  differ- 
ence between  the  material  and  the  nmple, 
or  intellectual,  and  conceived  extension  to 
be  the  only  essential  property  of  matter. 
According  to  him,  matter  is  not  simple, 
but  composed  of  parts,  which,  in  reality, 
are  indivisible  atoms,  but,  in  idea,  are  still 
divisible,  and  have  still  extension.  New- 
ton, who  did  not  enter  into  metaphysical 
investigations  on  the  subject,  only  states 
that  he  considers  matter  as  an  ag^gate 
of  the  smallest  parts,  which  again  are 
material  and  extended,  and,  by  an  un- 
known power,  are  strongly  connected  vrith 
each  other ;  whence  it  follows,  that  he  also 
belongs  to  the  atomists.  The  dualism  of 
Descartes  (q.  v.)  involved  the  metaphysi- 
cians, on  aecount  of  the  union  of  the 
spiritual  with  the  material,  in  great  diffi- 
culties, and  thus  caused  different  meta- 
physical systems.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  ideal  theory  (q.  v.l  which 
absolutely  denies  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  declares  all  our  notions  of  material 
things  to  be  but  ideas  or  images,  which 
the  Deity  implants  in  the  soul  of  man ; 
whereupon,  Malebranche  founded  the 
opinion,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God, 
and  tliat  we  are  authorized  to  deny  the 
existence  of  all  things  except  God  and 
the  spirits  in  general.  He  considt^rs  the 
effect  of  matter  on  our  mind  as  an  influ- 
ence of  God.  Spinoza  and  Hume  went 
still  further  in  the  ideal  theory.  The  for- 
mer supposed  a  single  substance,  whose 
properties  are  infinite  power  of  thought 
and  extension,  and  explained  all  spiritual 
and  material  phenomena  as  stat^  of  this 
one  power  of  thought  and  extension. 
Hume,  who  neither  allows  substances, 
nor  subjects,  nor  any  independent  beings, 
considers  ail  things,  spiritual  and  material, 
as  a  series  of  passing  phenomena.  Leib- 
nitz (q.  v.),  who  felt  how  very  difficult  it 
was  to  explain  tlie  influence  of  matter 
on  the  mind  by  dualism,  idealism,  or 
materialism,  proposed  the  doctrine  of 
nwTiacb.  (q.  v.)  Priestley  developed  fur- 
ther the  opinion  of  Boscovich,  that  mat- 
ter con^sts  merely  of  physical  points, 
which  attract  and  repel  each  other,  and 
said  that  matter  is  a  mere  attraction  and 
repulsion,  which  has  a  relation  to  certain 
mathematical  points  in  space.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  systems  which  have  ex- 
isted, matter  is  still  the  great  riddle  of  roan- 
ki  nd.  It  will  always  be  asked,  If  mind  and 
matter  are  essentially  different,  how  could 
they  poBsibly  influence  each  other?  and. 
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futk  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  reoson  away 
the  many  phenomena  which  indicate  such 
a  difierence.  In  philotx>phy,  matter  is  also 
opposed  to  fbnn.  Materid  is  that  which 
belongs  to  matter,  as  impenetrability,  mo- 
tion, extenmon  and  divisibility,  and  is  op- 
posed to  spiritual. 

Matthew  (called  also  Levi),  an  evan- 
gdist  and  apostle^  son  of  Alpheus,  previ- 
ous to  his  call,  was  an  officer  of  the  Ro- 
man customs,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
a  native  of  Nazareth.  The  accounts  of 
his  life  are  imperfect  and  uncertain.  Tra- 
dition represents  him  as  having  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Persia.  His  Gospel  has 
been  supposed,  by  some  critics,  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  for  the 
use  of  converted  Jews,  about  A.  D.  60. 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  have  now  onlv  a 
Greek  translation  of  it,  the  original  havmg 
been  lost.  His  narration  is  not  according 
to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
in  his  report  of  the  teachings  of  our  Sa- 
vior, he  appears  to  pve  them  not  precise- 
ly as  they  were  dehvered,  but  to  arrange 
and  group  them  according  to  the  subject. 
The  genuineness  of  the  two  firet  chapters 
has  l^n  called  in  question. 

Matthew  or  Westminster,  an  an- 
cient English  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  com- 
piled a  chronicle,  commencing  from  the 
creation,  and  extending  to  the  year  1307, 
which  he  entitled  Flores  Htstoriarumy 
whence  he  had  the  name  of  FlorUegus. 
This  work  chiefly  relates  to  English  his- 
tory, and  is  very  freely  transcribed  from 
Matthew  Paris,  (q.  v.)  It  was  published 
in  London,  1567,  and  at  Frankfort,  1601. 

Matthews,  Charles,  bom  June  28, 
1776,  at  the  a^  of  fourteen  was  bound 
apprentice  to  his  father,  James  Matthews, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  who  died  in 
1804.  By  reading  plays,  he  imbibed  a 
strong  partiality  for  them,  and  his  first 
performance  was  in  a  private  play.  At 
length,  he  resolved  to  make  the  stage  his 
profession,  and  performed  at  Richmond 
and  Canterbury.  His  fiither,  from  reli- 
gious motives,  was  averse  to  his  son's 
playing,  and,  being  informed  that  he  was 
at  a  certain  town  for  that  purpose,  went 
there  with  the  determination  of  hissing 
him  off  the  stage ;  but,  on  his  return,  he 
told  his  friend,  that,  though  he  saw  his 
name  in  large  letters  in  the  play-bills,  and 
was  resolved  to  check  his  career,  yet  the 
people  so  laughed  at  his  performance,  that 
ne  could  not  help  laughing  himself;  and 
they  so  applauded  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  the  same.    In  1803,  he  was  engaged 


at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymaiket,  where 
he  ^pcored  in  Jabal,  in  the  Jew,  and 
Lingo,  in  the  Agreeable  Surprise,  Bus^ 
kin.  Old  Wiggins,  Sir  Fretful  Plasiaiy, 
and  other  similar  characters,  with  so 
much  applause  that  he  soon  came  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  mimics  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage,  and,  in  1804, 
was  engaged  at  Drury-lane.  When  that 
house  was  burnt  down,  in  1809,  the 
company  performed  at  tlie  Lyceum  thea- 
tre, and  Matthews  took  the  part* jn  which 
Bannister  had  hitherto  anptared.  His 
success  in  Somno,  in  the  Sleep-walker,  at 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  ensured  him  an 
engagement  at  Covent-^arden  theatre, 
where,  however,  he  remained  only  three 
seasons.  In  1817,  he  played  his  celebrat- 
ed character  of  Multiple,  in  the  Actor  of 
all  Work,  thirty  nights,  to  full  houses,  in 
the  London,  and  afterwards,  with  eqnal 
success,  in  the  provincial  theatres.  His 
visit  to  the  U.  States,  in  1822,  was  not  on- 
ly highly  successful  in  shaking  the  ndes 
of  brother  Jonathan,  but  furnished  him 
with  new  materials  for  fun  and  frolic,  at 
the  exi)ense  of  brotlier  Jonathan  himself, 
on  his  rptum  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Old  women.  Frenchmen,  John 
Bulls,  clowns,  cockneys,  braggarts,  whatev- 
er is  odd,  droll,  queer,  peculiar  in  manners, 
charactera  or  situations,  supplies  him  with 
means  of  amusement.  Mr.  Matthews  is 
not  less  agreeable  in  private  life  than  enter* 
taining  on  the  stage,  and  is  well  known 
as  an  amateur  of  the  iine  arts. 

Matthi£,  Augustus  Henry,  a  celebrated 
German  philologist,  bom  atGottingen,  Dec* 
25, 1769,  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
and  university  of  his  native  ))lace,  and, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  philological 
seminary,  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the 
Kantian  -philosophy,  at  the  same  time 
making  himseli  acmjointed  with  the 
French,  Italian  and  English  languages. 
In  1789,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  tutor 
in  a  family  there,  and  emoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  instructions  of  Wyttcnbach,  De 
Bosch,  and  Huschke  in  his  philoloffical 
studies,  and  of  Van  Hement  and  HulshoflT 
in  philosophy,  while  the  study  of  history, 
ana  English,  French  and  Italian  literature, 
occupied  his  leisure  moments.  His  Essay 
on  National  Character  cained  the  prize  at 
Ley  den,  in  1795 ;  but  he  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  native  country,  and,  in 
1798,  went  to  Weimar,  as  teacher  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Dutch  languages,  at  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  young 
Englishmen.  In  1801,  he  received  the 
place  of  principal  of  the  gymnamnm,  «l 
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Altenburg,  and,  the  Biime  year,  %btained 
the  decree  of  doctor  of  philoeophy,  from 
the  ^lofiophica]  faculty  at  Gotting^. 
His  principal  worics  are  ObservationeM 
Criiica  in  TVagicoSf  &.c.;  MUcellanea 
PkUologica;  Hormri  Hymm  et  Batra- 
chomyomachia  (1805) ;  Complete  Greek 
Grammar,  translated  into  English  by 
Blomfield,  and  into  Italian;  Euripidu 
Tra^duB  (9  vols^  1825—29) ;  Cicerojits 
EpisioUt  SeUcUt  (second  edition,  1825) ; 
Lehrbuch  fur  den  ersten  Unterricht  in  dtr 
PkilosophU  (second  edition,  1827) ;  Grund- 
'  riss  dor  Grieeh,  und  Rom.  LUeratur, 
His  elder  brother,  Frederic  Christian,  who 
died  in  1822,  was  also  distinguished  by 
several  philological  works  aild  editions. 

Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
second  son  of  the  gallant  Hunniades,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  who,  by  his  wars 
against  the  Turics,  excited  the  interest  of 
Europe,  and,  in  Hungary,  was  esteemed 
the  first  of  her  kings.  The  enemies  of 
his  father  kept  him  imprisoned  in  Bohe- 
mia, but,  in  1458,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
y  ^ars,  -  hn  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary.  Several  Hungarian  magnates 
opiMMed  the  election,  and  invited  Frederic 
III  to  accept  the  crown.  The  Turks, 
profiting  by  tliese  dissensions,  invaded 
and  laid  waste  Hungary ;  but  Corvintis, 
having  compelled  Frederic  III  to  resign 
to  him  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  hasten- 
ed to  meet  the  Turks,  and  drove  them 
from  the  counuy.  Between  1468  and 
1478,  he  conquered  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Lusatia ;  he  was  also  victorious  over  the 
Poles,  and  took  part  of  Austria,  including 
Vienna,  from  Frederic  III.  These  wars 
obliged  him  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  governed  arbitrarily,  but 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers.  During  the  whole 
of  his  disturbed  reign,  he  not  only  en- 
couraged science,  but  cultivated  it  him- 
self. It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
great  library,  wliich  he  collected  at  Buda, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  twenty  years 
after  his  death.  At  Buda,  he  reposed 
from  the  toils  of  war,  and  collected  schol- 
ars around  him.  In  1488,  at  a  diet  at 
Buda,  he  established  laws  against  duels, 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice, 
&c.  He  died  in  1490,  at  Vienna,  when 
occupied  with  preparations  for  a  new  war 
against  the  Turks.  He  Icfi  only  a  natural 
son,  Johannes  Corvinus,  who  was  not  able 
to  obtain  the  crown.  The  candidates  for 
it  were  numerous.  ,  The  Hungarians 
elected  king  Wladislaus  VII  of  Bohemia. 

Matthias,  John  van  Harlem.  (See 
^^tnabaptista.) 


Matthiss^n,  Frederic  von,  was  bom 
Jan.  23,  1761,  at  UoheDdodeleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  shortly  ofier  the  death  of  his 
father.  At  the  university  of  Halle,  he 
studied  theology,  which  he  soon,  however, 
changed  for  pfailolocy,  natural  science  and 
belles-lettres.  He  lived  two  years  with 
his  friend  Von  Bonstetten,  at  Nyon,  on  die 
lake  of  Geneva.  From  Switzeriand  he 
went  to  Lyons,  as  tutor  in  a  mercliant's 
family  in  that  city.  In  1794,  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  and  travelling  conipanion 
to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt-Uea»u, 
and  spent  the  years  1795—1796  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  1799  pardy  in  the  south  of 
Tyrol,  partly  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
1801  and  1808  in  French  Switzerland. 
After  the  death  of  the  princess  of  Auhalt- 
Dessau,  he  entered,  1812,  the  service  of 
the  king  of  VVurtemberg,  who  conferred 
oil  him  titles  and  orders.  In  the  rednne 
of  the  family  of  William,  duke  of  VViir- 
temberg,  he  went  to  Italy,  in  1819,  and 
lived  several  months  in  Florence.  As  a 
lyric  poet,  Matthisson  has  become  a  favor- 
ite of  the  German  public.  He  excels  in 
expressing  the  feelings  of  love  and  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  delineation  of  nature  he  is 
a  tnaster.  His  verse  is  likewise  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  its  euphony  and  flow  of 
rhythm.  Matthisson  has  also  appeared 
before  the  public  as  a  prose  writer,  in  his 
Brinnerungen  (Zurich,1810 — 15,  in  5  vols.). 
This  work  exhibits  tliroughout  a  nobleness 
of  sentiment  An  edition  of  his  works 
appeai-cd  in  6  vols.  (Zurich,  1825). 

Maturin,  Charles;  an  ingenious  but 
eccentric  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  cimite  of  St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  and 
author  of  several  popular  romances,  many 
of  which,  especially  his  Family  of  Monio- 
rio,  evince  great  powers  of  imagination, 
with  a  richness  of  language,  but  exhibit 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  carelessness  in 
the  application  of  both.  Besides  the  one 
just  mentioned,  the  principal  are  the  Mile- 
sian Chief;  Fatal  Revenge;  Woman; 
Mel  moth,  &c.  Bertram,  a  tragedy,  per- 
fonned  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  with  Kean 
as  the  representative  of  the  principal  char- 
acter, was  tiie  first  production  which,  by 
its  smgular  success,  brought  him  into  no- 
tice as  an  author.  This  effort  is  said  to 
have  produced  him  £1000.  In  a  subse- 
quent dramatic  attempt  (Manuel),  he  was 
not  so  fortunate,  and,  having  anticipated 
his  resources,  without  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  failure,  he  contracted  era- 
barrassn^ents.  from  which  he  was  seldom 
entirely  free  till  his  death,  in  October, 
1825.  He  published,  in  1821,  a  poem,  in 
blank  verse,  entitled  the  Universe,  which 
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brought  him  more  profit  than  reputation ; 
anil,  m  1824,  appeared  six  of  his  Contro- 
versial Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Peter's, 
during  the  Lent  of  that  year.  These  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  well-read  scholar,  and  an 
arute  reasoner,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  his  claims  to 
the  notice  of  posterity.  He  was  remarka- 
bly felicitous  m  theit  delivery,  and  attract- 
ed, by  his  eloquence,  unprecedented  con- 
gregations. 

Maubeuoe;  a  French  fortress,  on  the 
Samhre,  department  Du  Nord.  The 
Sambre  traverses  Maubeuge,  and  becomes 
navigable  here,  seven  leagues  and  a  half 
east-south-east '  of  Valenciennes.  Mau- 
beuge has  considerable  commerce  in 
wines,  spirits,  &c. ;  manufactures, — arms, 
nails,  soap,  &c. ;  and  contains  6044  inhab- 
itants. It  dates  its  origin  from  the 
foundation  of  a  chapter  of  canonesses,  in 
G18,  by  St.  Aldegonde.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  f»  jrmer  province  of  Hainault  Louis 
XIV  took  it,  in  1649,  and  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  iu  1678,  confirmed  it  to  France. 
The  Prussians  took  it  in  1815. 

Maubeuze.    (See  Mahuae.) 

Macbreuil,  marquis  de.  Connected 
witli  the  history  of  this  personage,  there 
are  some  curious  circumstances,  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained,  but  which 
seem  to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  the  par- 
tisans of  what  is  denominated,  in  politics, 
the  principle  of  legitimacy.  He  was  bom 
iu  Brittany,  of  a  noble  family,  about  the 
year  1780,  entered  into  the  imperial  army, 
in  which  he  made  several  campaigns,  and 
was  subsequently  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  who  appointed 
him  his  equerry.  Maubreuil  was  em- 
ployed in  Spain,  as  a  captain  of  Westpha- 
lian  light-horse,  and  his  bravery  gained  for 
him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He, 
however,  quitted  the  army  to  become  a 
contractor;  but  the  ministry  having  broken 
some  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
him,  he  fell  into  embarrassments,  and  his 
property  was  seized  by  his  creditors.  His 
enemies  say  that,  in  1814,  he  exulted  be- 
yond measure  at  the  downfall  of  the  impe- 
rial government,  and  rode  through  the 
streets,  pointing  out  to  tlie  passengers  the 
star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  he  had 
tied  to  his  horse's  tail.  If  this  be  true,  it 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  being  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  a  M.  Dasies, 
on  a  very  extraordinary  mission,  by  tiie 
provisional  government.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  this  mission,  for  which  he  was 
authorized  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
armed  force  and  the  civil  authorities,  was 
to  recover  the  crown  jewels,  which  were 
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said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
family  of  Napoleon.     The  marquis  and 
his -companion  took  the  route  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  from  which  place  the  emperor  had 
just  set  ovit  for  Elba ;  uud  they  stopped  the 
ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  of Jerpme 
Bonaparte,  who  was  travelling  to  Germa- 
ny, with  a  passport  from  the  allies.    They 
seized  eleven  chests,  containing  valuables 
belonging  to  the  princess,  and  sent  a  part 
of  them  to  Versailles,  and  a  purt  of  tliem 
to  the  king's  commissioner  at  Paris.    Th» 
chests  were  claimed  by  the  princess;  aod, 
on  their  being  opened,  a  large  quantity  of 
diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  82,000  francs^  were 
found  to  have   Ijeen  stolen   from  them. 
Maubreuil  and   Dasies  were  accused  of 
the  thefl.    Dasies  was  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted,  but  Maubreuil  was  not  al 
lowed  to  escape  so  easily.    One  of  the 
tribunals  declared  itself  incompetent  to  try 
him,  and  he  remained  in  prison  till  the 
18th  of  March,  two  days  lieforethe  arrival 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  when  the  minister 
at  war  set  him  at  liberty,    A  few  days 
after  this,  he  was  arrested  by  the  im))erial 
government,  but  was   soon    discharged. 
lie  is  said  to  have  gone,  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  Brussels,  and  there  he  was  ar- 
rested and  conducted  to  Ghent,  on  suspi- 
cion  of  intending  to  assa&Hinate    Louis 
XVIII.     It  does  not  appear  that  an  ioui 
of  proof  existed  against  him.     Driven  to 
despair,  perhaps,  by  the  persecution  which 
he  eudurcd,  he  opened  his  veins  in  prison, 
but  was  saved  from  death.    He  was  next 
put  into  the  custody  of  a  party  of  gen- 
<larmes,  and  conducted  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  be  delivered  to  tlie  Prussians.     He  es- 
caped on  the  road;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  he  went  back  to  Paris  at  the 
same  time  that  Louis  arrived  from  Ghent, 
and  remained  unmolested  in  the  French 
capital    for  nearly  twelve   months.      In 
June,  1816,  however,  the  police  seized 
him,  on  a  charge  of  his  having  intrigued 
against  tlie  royal  government,  and  formed 
the  project  of  carrjing  off  the  French 
princes  from  St.  Cloud.    This  accusation, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  calumnious,  for  it 
was  dropped ;  but,  in  April,  1817,  he  was 
once  more  prosecuted  for  the  tliefl  of  the 
money  and  diamonds.    One  of  the  subor- 
dinate courts  having  again  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  he  was  sent  be- 
fore the  royal  court    His  patience  was  at 
length  exhausted :  he  addressed  the  judges 
in  strong  terms,  and  disclosed  the  impor- 
tant secret,  that  he  had  not  been  employed 
to  recover  the  crown  jewels,  but  to  as- 
sassinate Na])olcon,— Q  mission  which  he 
accepted,  he  told  them,  only  for  the  put- 
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pose  of  aaviDg  the  emperor.  From  hie 
prisoD  he  reputed  this  avowal,  in  a  veiv 
aevere  letter  to  the  ambeasadorB  of  the  al- 
lied powers.  The  cause  was  now  referred 
to  the  tribunal  of  Rouen,  and  from  thence 
to  that  of  Douay.  The  latter  tribunal  i» 
said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  when  Maubreuil  es- 
caped from  (lis  dungeon  for  the  fourth 
time.  After  he  had  made  his  escape, 
the  tribunal  sentenced  him  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,, and  a  fine  of  500  fiancs. 
He  firet  went  to  Brussels,  and  then  passed 
over  to  England,  where  he  published  a 
vindication  of  himself.  In  1825,  he  re- 
turued  to  France,  and  was  asain  imprison- 
ed until  1827,  when,  having  been  released, 
he  made  an  attack  on  Talleyrand,  whom 
he  beat  severely.  On  his  trial  for  this 
offence,  he  accused  the  prince  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  sufiTerings,  by 
employing  Lim  to  assassinate  Napoleon. 
Maubreuil  was  condemned  to  Ave  years' 
imprisonment.  Talleyrand  has  never 
thought  proper  to  clear  up  the  mvstery, 
and  the  matter  still  remains  unexplained, 
fiourrienne,  in  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
has  some  remarks  relating  to  the  circum- 
stance of  this  transaction. 

Maumer,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes  ;  a 
river  that  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Indiana,  and  flows  through  the  nortli- 
west  part  of  Ohio,  into  Take  Erie.  It 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  St.  Jo- 
'<eph's,  Sl  Mary's,  and  Great  and  Little 
Auglaize.  It  is  navigable  only  eighteen 
miles,  on  account  of  rapids.  For  this  dis- 
tance, its  breadth  is  from  150  to  200 
yards. 

Madnday-Thursdat  is  the  Thursday 
in  the  Passion  week ;  called  M(Uinday^  or 
Mandate  Thurstlay,  from  the  command 
which  our  Savior  gave  his  apostles  to 
commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  he  this  day  instituted ;  or  from  the 
new  commandment  that  he  gave  them,  to 
love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed 
their  feet,  in  token  of  his  love  to  them. 
It  was  instituted  by  pope  Leo,  in  692. 

Maupertuis,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de, 
a  celebrated  French  matliematician  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  St.  Malo,  in  1698, 
and  studied  at  the  college  of  La  Marche, 
in  Paris,  where  he  discovered  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  mathematics.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  army,  in 
which  he  served  four  yeais.  In  17^  he 
was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and,  soon  after,  visited  England  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  became  a  pupil  and 
admirer  of  Newton,  and  formed  a  lasting 
firiflindfibip  with  the  celebrated  John  Ber- 


QQuilli  (a  ▼.)  and  his  ftfuUv.  0>»  bis  m^ 
turn  to  Fans,  he  ^plied  himself  to  hm 
&vorite  studies,  ^vith  greater  ardor  thair 
ever,  and,  in  1736,  formed  one  of  the  sci'^ 
entific  barty  appointed  to  measure  a  de" 
sree  of  the  meridian  at  the  polar  circle^ 
In  1740,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  settle  at  Beriin.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  in  1742,  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and, 
the  following  year,  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1744,  and,  in  1746,  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  tlie  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin, 
and,  soon  after,  received  the  order  of 
merit.  His  unhappy  restiessness  of  tem- 
per was  a  source  of  continued  disquiet  to 
him,  and  a  controversy  with  Koni^,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  satire  of  Voltaire, 
completed  his  uneasiness.  At  this  time, 
his  health,  injured  by  his  uorihem  expe- 
dition, and  incf^sant  application,  began  to 
give  way,  and  he  sought  relief  by  repeated 
visits  to  his  native  country.  His  disorder, 
however,  seems  to  have  uniformly  revived 
with  his  return  to  Berlin ;  and  he  at  length 
died,  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, at  the  house  of  his  friend  Ber- 
nouilii,  at  Basil,  in  1759,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  works,  collected  in 
four  8vo.  volumes,  were  pubhshed  at  Ly- 
ons in  1756,  and  reprinted  in  17tS. 
Among  them  are  Discourse  on  the  dif- 
ferent Figures  of  the  Stars;  Reflections 
on  the  Origin  of  Languages ;  Animal 
Physics ;  System  of  Nature ;  On  the 
Progress  of  the  Sciences;  Elements  of 
Geography  ;  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Cir- 
cle ;  On  the  Comet  of  1742;  Dissertation 
upon  Languages ;  Academical  Discourses ; 
Upon  the  Laws  of  Motion;  Upon  the 
Laws  of  Rest ;  Operations  for  determining 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  &c. 
Maura,  Santa.  (See  LeucadiaJ) 
Maurepas,  Jean  Fr6d6ric  PheUppeaux, 
count  de,  born  in  1701,  was,  at  the  early 
age  of  twfenty-four  years,  minister  of  the 
French  marine.  At  his  suggestion,  cardi- 
nal Fleury  (q.  v.)  named  Amelot  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  latter  undertook 
nothing  important  witiiout  the  concur- 
rence of  Maurepas,  who  finally  adminis- 
tered die  foreign  department  himself.  Ho 
was  hasty  in  his  decisions,  witiiout  system 
or  foresight,  but  quick  in  conception,  ami- 
able, flexible,  artful  and  penetrating.  He 
made  up  in  .dexterity  what  was  wanting 
in  reflection,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  ministers.  An  epigram  on 
madame  de  Pompadour,  of  which  he  v^as 
accused  of  being  the  author,  led  to  his 
banishment  firom  the  court.    Louis  XVI 
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recalled  him  in  1774,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  ministiy.  Removed  from 
poblic  alTairs  for  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
Maurepas  had  lost  whatever  requisite  he 
had  ever  possessed  for  the  administFation 
of  government.  With  the  imprudence  of 
his  youth  was  now  united  the  feebleness 
of  age.  He  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  king  till  his  death,  Nov.  21,  1781 ;  but 
he  was  destitute  of  tlie  vigor  necessary  to 
avert  the  troubles  which  soon  after  shook 
the  kingdom.  France  was,  however,  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  improvements  in 
the  marine.  The  Memoira  of  Maurepas, 
composed  by  Sall6,  hi8secretaiT,and  edit- 
ed by  Soulavie,  are  amusing,  but  careless- 
ly wriitrn.  Vtrgenues  (q.  v.)  succeeded 
him  in  the  ministry.  (See  Louis  XVL) 
Mauri,  and  Mauritania.  (See  Moors,) 
?4auric£;  count  of  Saxony,  commonly 
known  as  marshal  Baxe.    (See  Sore.) 

Maurice,  duke,  and,  after  1548,  elecioi 
of  Saxony  (of  the  Albi;rtine  line),  born  in 
15*21,  displayed,  from  his  early  years,  great 
talents,  united  with  a  restless,  active  and 
ardent  spirit.  In  1541,  the  death  of  his 
father,  Henry  the  Pious,  placed  him  at  the 
}iead  of  the  government,  at  tlie  moment 
when  the  religious  disputes  had  divided 
the  German  princes.  Ahhough  a  favorer 
of  Protestantism,  he  refuse<l  to  join  the 
Smalcaldic  league  of  Protestant  princes, 
for  the  defence  of  the  new  doctrines,  either 
out  of  attachment  to  PVrdinand,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  against  whose 
brother  Charles  V  (q.  v.)  the  league  was 
organized,  or  because  he  foresaw  that  ir 
-could  not  stand.  In  1546,  he  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  emjieror,  and  was 
obliged  to  execute  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony 
(of  the  Ernestine  lino),  and  take  possession 
of  his  temtories.  lu  1548,  the  emperor 
coiifem^d  on  him  the  electoral  dignity  of 
8axony,  and  the  grt»ater  fmrt  of  the  hered- 
itary estates  of  the  late  elector.  Charles 
now  thought  the  moment  was  come  to 
execute  his  project  of  annihilating  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  German 
princes,  and  rendering  himself  absolute 
master  of  Germany;  and,  although  lie 
artfully  maintained  a  show  of  protecting 
the  Catholics,  labored  only  for  his  own 
Bolfish  interests.  Maurice  was  not  slow  to 
penetrate  the  crafty  policy  of  the  ambiuous 
monarch.  Convinced  that  a  forcible  re- 
mstance  would  become  necessary,  be 
4nade  his  preparations,  in  1550,  under  the 
pretence  of  executing  the  decree  of  the 
diet  against  Magdeburg,  concluded  a  ae- 
enx  treaty  with  Henry  II  of  France,  and 
\  qf  Oie  Gannon  jviQcefl  (1551),  mnd 


conducted  bo  warily,  that  he  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  making  Charles,  who  lay 
sick  with  the  gout  at  Inspruck,  his  priaoD' 
er  (1552).  In  jusdficadon  of  this  unex- 
pected act  of  hostility,  Maurice  alleged  thi 
detention  of  his  father-in-law  by  the  em 
peror,  contrary  to  solemn  promises.  Th« 
emperor,  upon  this,  set  nee  the  princet 
whom  he  held  captive,  and  propose*, 
terms  of  accommodation  by  his  brothel 
Ferdinand.  The  result  of  this  negotiation 
was  the  famoui^  treaty  of  Passau  ^q.  v.), 
July  31,  1552.  Maurice,  who  had  thus 
recovered  the  favor  of  the  Protestants, 
now  thought  proper  to  give  the  emperor, 
likewise,  a  proof  of  his  attachment,  by 
serving  against  the  Turks.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  effected,  and  he  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Saxony.  July  9,  1553,  he  de- 
feated Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Kuhnbach,  who  refused  to  accede  to  ttie 
treaty  of  Passau,  at  Sievershausen,  and 
died  of  a  wound  received  (ii  that  Iwttle, 
two  days  after.  Mauric^  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  great  prince  and  general,  with 
a  prudence  that  enabled  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  shortness  of  his  reign.  Saxony  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  useful  institutions. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  youngest  son,  by  a  second  marriage, 
of  William  I,  prince  of  Orange,  bom  at 
Dillenburg,  156/,  was  studying  at  Leyden, 
in  1584,  when  his  lather  was  assassinated. 
The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and,  soon  after,  Utrecht,  immediately  elect- 
ed the  young  prince  stadtholder,  and  his 
talents,  as  a  general,  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. In  1590,  he  took  Breda  by  surprise, 
and  delivered  Guelderland,  Overyssel, 
Friesland  and  Groningen  from  the  SiMtn- 
iards.  With  the  chief  command,  by  land 
and  sea,  of  all  die  forces  of  the  United 
Provinces,  he  also  received  die  stadthold- 
ership  of  Guelderland  and  OveiysBel, 
that  of  Friesland  and  Gr6ningen  being 
confeired  on  his  cousin  William,  count  of 
Nassau.  Previobs  to  the  truce  of  twelve 
years,  concluded  in  1609,  about  forty 
towns,  and  several  foni'esses,  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  He  defeated  the  Span- 
iards in  three  pitched  batdes,  besides  the 
nava!  victories  which  were  sained  by  the 
vice-admirals  of  the  republic,  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  Thus  be- 
come the  object  of  general  affection  and 
respect  to  his  countrymen,  his  ambitious 
spirit  now  aimed  at  the  sovereignty.  To 
effect  his  purposes,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  rellpious  quamls  of  the  ArminiaoB  and 
Gomansta,  or  the  RemonstraDts  and  Coon* 
ter-ReniQDainmta.    (8ee«^rMmiaii#.)    Ht 
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BuppcMted  the  Gomaiista,  even  to  acts  of 
violence  (see  Bameveidt)^  but,  notwith- 
standiog  all  his  efforts,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  project.  He  died  at  the 
llaffue,  April  23, 1625,  and  wdls  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Frederic  Henry.  The  life 
of  this  stadtholder  was  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  victories. 
War  he  understood  as  a  master,  and 
conducted  like  a  hero.  His  anny  was 
considered  as  the  be8t  school  of  the  mili- 
tary art  The  generals  educated  under 
him  have  coutrii)uteAl  to  extend  his  fame. 
Like  Monteruculi,  he  |)ossesged  the  rare 
art  of  condiirtiug  a  inarch  and  pitching  a 
camp ;  like  Vaubun,  the  genius  of  fortifi- 
cation and  defence ;  hke  Eugene,  the  skill 
ta  support  the  most  numerous  annies  in 
the  most  unproductive  and  exhausted 
country ;  like  ViMulome,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  moi-e  tVum  the  solilittrs  tliau  he 
had  a  right  to  ex|)ert;  like  Coiid^,  that 
unerring  coup  tTail  which  detsTinines  the 
issue  of  tlie  battle;  like  Charles  XI I,  the 
power  of  rendering  the  troo[)S  insensible 
to  cold,  hunger,  and  sufferings ;  like  Tii- 
reime,  that  of  sparing  human  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  Folard,  Maurice  was  ths 
greatest  li^fciiiay  geucicil  tiinc  had  oxisttd 
since  the  time  ol'  the  Romans.  He  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  ancients, 
and  extended  it  by  the  results  of  his  own 
and  others'  experience. 

Mauritius.  (See  France^  Isle  of.) 
Mauhokordatos.  (See  Mavrocordato.) 
Mauromichalis.  (See  Mavromichali.) 
Mauruh,  IlalKinus,  a  German  scholar, 
of  the  age  of  Chariemagne,  who  did  much 
to  promote  ihu  improvement  of  his  nation, 
was  a  native  of  Mayence,  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  Ikitedietine  monastery  at 
Fulda,  and  suhsotjuently  went  to  Tours, 
to  complete  his  studies  under  Alcuin. 
After  his  return,  in  804,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  monastic  school  at  Fulda, 
from  which  proceeded  many  distinguished 
s(*.holars.  Afler  many  adversities,  which 
the  diffusere  of  light,  in  the  dark  ages, 
always  had  to  encounter,  he  was  conse- 
crated, in  822,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  he  held  this  office, 
the  beneficial  influence  of  his  literary 
school,  and  of  his  truly  Christian  church- 
discipline,  continued  to  increase.  Dissat- 
isfied with  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he 
was  desirous  of  finishing  his  Hfe  as  a  her- 
mit; butkmg  Louis  tlie  German  obliged 
him,  in  847,  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of 
Mayence.  In  this  dignity  he  died  in  856. 
His  Latin  writings,  mainly  of  a  theological 
character,  appeared  at  Cologne  in  lG27,in 
folio.    In  the  dlffufiiou  and  Ibrmatiou  of 


the  German  kmguafle  he  was  very  actire, 
and  8o  far  succeeded  aa  to  introduce 
preaching  in  German.  He  also  conipiled 
a  Latin  and  German  glossary  of  the  Bible, 
preserved  in  several  manuscripts, — a  valu- 
able monument  of  the  old  German  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  printed  in  Scbil 
ter's  Thesaurus^  and  in  Eckardt's  Com^ 
mentarii  de  Reb.  Fraric, 

Maury,  Jean  Siffrein,  born  at  Vaur^as, 
in  Provence,  in  174G,  of  obscure  parent- 
age, took  holv  ortlers,  and  soon  received 
several  benefjces.  His  eulogy  on  F6n6- 
lon,and  his  talents  as  a  preaclier,  attracted 
the  puhiic  notice;,  and,  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  tiie  revolution,  had  j^ro- 
cured  for  him  the  place  of  a  oourt-pn-ach- 
er,  the  priory  of  Lyons,  ilie  <!ignity  of  ab- 
bot of  Fr^nade^  and  a  seat  in  the  Freneh 
academy.  He  showed  his  gratitude  for 
this  patronage  ofgo\ernn)Ciit,hy  exereising 
his  courage  and  his  eloquiiife  in  drlence 
of  the  tlu-oue.  In  17^9,  the  ab'oe  Maury 
was  chosen  d"puiy  of  ilie  clergy  of  Pe- 
ronne  to  the  Siates-General,ajid  l)eeamea 
formidable  antrti/ouist  to  the  o(»|>osir!on  !»y 
his  eloqueuoe,  Iiis  extensive  ami  profound 
knowluige,  and,  jwriicidarly,  by  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  his  imjierrui-bable  firm- 
ness. TIjc  union  of  the  three  estates  in  a 
national  assembly  met  with  the  most  vig- 
orous resistance  from  him,  and,  after  it 
was  determined  upon,  he  quitted  the  as- 
stimbly  and  V^'^s<lilles,  but  afierwai'ds  re- 
turned, and  took  an  active  jMirt  in  that 
bo<iy.  He  defended  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  ce/o,  and  oppos>^d  tlu*  conversion  of 
the  church  propeny  into  naiioiial  domains. 
When  the  latter  siil.jeet  v».s  diwusMMi  for 
the  third  time,  Nov.  \),  17K>,  31aury  pro- 
duced a  violent  excitement  in  the  assem- 
\)\y  by  his  speech,  and,  on  leavinff  the 
house,  was  Siduted  hy  the  erowd  with  the 
cry,  •^  la  lanteme  Vaibe  Mauri/.  Eh  bun^ 
replied  he  coolly, /c  ro»7</,  Fabb^  Maury; 
quand  vou3  It  rtntirkz  h  la  lanttnie^  y  vcr- 
nez-vous  plus  dair  i  This  n-ply  procUiced 
a  general  laugh,  and  the  iihh6  was  saved. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  iu 
]71/2,  he  i-etired  to  Home,  and  received  a 
bishopric  in  p'lrtibus  from  the  poj>«»,  who 
sent  him  to  Fnn»kfoit  as  apostolic  lumcio 
at  the  coronotKJU  of  Fmncis  H.  He  wuh 
soon  after  (171U)  rreaied  bisho}»of  Monie- 
fiascone  and  ('orneto,  and  cardinal.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  storm.  IMaurv  re- 
mained at  Rome,  <levoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge  and  to  study.  His  {Kistoml 
letters  contained  expn^ssions  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  cruelties  conmiitted  in 
France,  and  of  his  atlherence  to  the  Bour- 
bons.   Thus  far  he  hail  displayed  a  con- 
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jfiflten^  of  character,  as  even  his  declared 
enemies  acknowledged.  But  when  Na- 
poleon usurped  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
1804,  Maury  considered  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  as  hopeless,  and  thought  it  an 
act  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  submit 
to  the  government,  which  was  recog- 
nised by  the  French  nation,  and  by 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  He 
might  justify  this  measure  by  his  previous 
adherence  to  monarchical  principles,  and 
might  hope  to  be  useful  in  extending  the 
papal  prerogatives  iu  France,  which  had 
Been  much  limited  by  the  concordaie  of 
1601.  Perlmps,  also,'  his  ambition  was 
flattered  with  the  prospect  of  thus  reach- 
ing the  highest  spiritual  dignity  in  Catho- 
lic Christcjidoin.  However  tliis  may  be, 
he  wrote  in  terms  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion to  Napoleon,  and  proffered  his  alle- 
giance as  a  French  subject.  In  1804,  he 
accompanied  the  po}ie  to  Paris,  and  was 

i)rescnt  ut  the  coronation  of  tlie  eni|>eror. 
n  1808,  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  was  thenceforward  the  most 
devoted  servant  of  his  ntfster.  All  his 
pastoitd  Idlers,  and  his  discourses,  recom- 
mended the  most  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  Napolgon,  and  his  ad- 
dix3sses  to  tlie  emperor  abounded  in  the 
jnost  abjrct  terms  of  adulation.  In  1814, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  in  PuriK,  and  the  capital  would  no 
Jonger  rcco^iise  him  ;is  archbiuiiop,  since 
he  had  no  jmpal  brief  to  produce.  He 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  there  was  thrown 
iijio  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  for  having 
luceptLd  the  arc! i bishopric  wiUiout  the 
<'»)usent  of  the  huly  see.  Afler  subjecting 
Liii.^if  lo  various  huniiliaiions,  he  was 
fafrain  acknowledged  as  cardinal,  but  died 
•til  Koine,  in  1817,  without  recovering  his 
arcljbisihopric,  or  Iiis  former  consideration. 
Mausoleum  (im'ioiaHtov)^  from  Mausolus, 
.a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  a  sumptuous 
su  puichi-e  was  raised  by  his  wife  Arteini- 
•sia.  King  Mausolus  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired in  the  year  353  B.  C. ;  and  his  wife 
^vas  so  disconsolate  at  the  event,  that  she 
drank  up  his  ashes,  and  perpetuated  his 
memory  by  the  erection  of  tliis  magnifi- 
■cent  monument,  which  became  so  famous 
jis  to  be  esteemed  the  seventli  wonder  of 
the  worid,  and  to  give  a  generic  name  to 
M  superb  sepulchres.  (See  an  essay  of 
coimt  Caylus,  in  the  26(h  volume  of  the 
Minu  de  VAcadiink  des  Bdks-LeUrea; 
and  Aulislo,  De  Mauadd  Arddlechira^  in 
Sallengre;,  Thes.  III.)  Ofcher  famous  mau- 
^aoleums  are  the  mausoleum  of  Jlugustui% 
t>uilt  by  him  in  his  sixth  consulate,  on  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  l^ia  FJIv 
30* 
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nunia  and  the  T^ber.  The  ruhis  are  still 
Been  near  the  church  of  St  Roque,  and  one 
of  the  obelisks  which  stood  before  this 
superb  building  was  found  in  the  reiffn 
of  pope  Sixtus  V,  and  placed  before  the 
church  of  St  Maria  Maggiore.  This  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus, 
Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Gecmanicus,  and  of 
some  later  emperors.  The  Mausoleum 
HatHani  is  now  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Mavrocordatq,  Alexander  (call^,  by 
courtesy,  prince*),  one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  the  Greeks,  m  their  recent  revolution, 
is  descended  from  «n  ancient  Fanariot 
family,  which  has  given  several  inter- 
preters and  hospodars  to  the  Porte.  He 
was  bom  about  1790,  and  early  displayed 
proofs  of  a  strong  and  penetradng  mind, 
with  an  inclination  for  the  severe  studies. 
His  aoquaintance  with  the  Eastern  and 
European  languages  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  powers  of  acquisition.  He 
speaks  seven  languages  with  facility  and 
correctness.  His  knowledge  of  Turkish 
history  is  also  profound.  His  polidcal 
education  early  mitiated  him  into  the  art- 
ful and  tortuous  policy  of  the  Fanariots, 
and  rendered  him  a  more  skilful  smtes- 
man  than  the  rude  chiefs  of  Greece. 
Mavrocordato  was,  for  some  time,  chief 
minister  to  his  uncle,  the  hospodar  of 
Walachia,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  into  Western  Europe — Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France.  On  the  breakmg  out 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  Alexander,  who 
was  in  France,  hastened  to  Marseilles, 
and,  partly  at  his  own  exj)euse,  and  partly 
by  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  loaded 
a  vessel  with  arms,  and  sailed  for  Greece. 
His  arrival  at  Missoloughi  (1821)  was 
hailed  by  his  countryjnen  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  Presenting  himself  to 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  was  before  Tri- 
polizza,  Mavrocordato  desired  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  way,  and  received 
a  commission  to  direct  the  insurrection 
then  beginning  in  Etolia.  He  traversed 
Etolia,  Locris,  Bceotia,  and  penetrated  to 
Arta,  to  confer  with  the  Suliots ;  he  also 
endeavored  to  turn  the  situation  of  Ali 
Pacha  (q.  v.)  to  tlie  advantage  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  encouraged  the  Albanian 
chiefs  in  tlieir  disaffecuon.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  internal  govern- 
ment for  Greece,  as  the  only  means  of 
sustaining  a  concert  in  the  resistance 
jigainst  the  Tiirks.    Aware  of  the  impor- 

*  The  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia 
•were  usually  styled  princes,  and  courtesy  extend- 
.ed  the  title  to  their  sods,  dtc.  Hence  Vmilanli, 
Mavrocordato  and  Cantacuxene  are  so  caued^  tm^ 
twithoot  any  proper  claim  to  thie  tiUe. 
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tance  of  Puras  (q.  ▼.)»he  used  ereiy  effort 
to  catwe  the  siege  of  that  place  to  be 
pushed  with  vigor,  and  visited  the  camp 
to  animate  the  soldiers  and  unite  the 
leaders.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
the  Turks  sallied  out  and  surprised  the 
Greeks.  Mavrocordato  narrowly  escaped, 
and  lost  his  manuscript  history  of  the 
invanon  of  Europe  by  the  Turks — a  work 
which  his  access  to  documents  in  Con- 
stantinople rendered  extremely  valuable. 
The  general  assembly  of  Greece  convened 
at  Epidaurus,  in  December,  1821,  and 
chose  Mavrocordato  their  president.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  the  president, 
Theodore  Negris,  archbishop  Germanos, 
Caradja  and  Colletti,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution,  which  was  reported 
and  accepted  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  (18^),  and  Mavrocordato  was  elected 
president  of  tlie  executive  body.  (See 
Greece,  Revoluiion  of.)  The  exertions  of 
Mavrocordato  to  introduce  order  into  the 
civil  and  military  admhiistration,  and  his 
conduct  at  Missolonglji  (q.  v.),  are  related 
in  the  article  on  the  Greek  revokition 
above  referred  to.  In  182:3,  the  military 
party  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  Mavromicimlis  was 
chosen  president  of  the  executive  body,  to 
which  Mavrocordato,  for  tlie  sake  of  pre- 
serving order,  accepted  ihe  place  of  chief 
secretary.  On  the  departure  of  Coloco- 
troni  for  the  anny,  Mavrocordato  was 
chosen  president  of  the  senate,  on  hearing 
of  which,  the  former  immediately  has- 
tened back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  senate 
and  Mavrocorduto.  The  latter  was,  in 
conscqucnice,  obliged  to  fice,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Hydra.  Here  he  exerted  himself 
to  induce  the  Hydriot  navarchs  to  de- 
spatch a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Missolon«rhi ; 
and  having  been  himself  invested  with  the 
command  of  WcFteru  Greece,  he  efiected 
that   purpose.      In  January,  1824,  lord 

Sron  arrived  in  Greece,  and  found  an 
cient  end  ready  friend  in  Mavrocordato, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Stanhoiie. 
In  1825,  Mavrocoi-dato  was  made  secre- 
tary of  foreign  aftairs,  and  soon  recovered 
liis  former  ascendency  in  the  govennneiit, 
Conduriottis,  who  was  then  jinsident, 
chose  him  for  his  military  counsellor  on 
tlie  expedition  against  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  although  the  result  was  unfavorable, 
yet  Mavrocordato  showed  himself  an 
active  and  able  commander.  But  the  fall 
of  Navarino  aflbrded  an  opportimity  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  aduiinistration,  and 
a  commission  to  regulate  the  government 
was  apiK>inted  by  the  national  assembly. 


He  has  not  since  taken  an  active  pan  in 

public  affairs. 

MaVromichalib,  Petro  (often  called  Pe- 
tro  Beyy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
revoluuon,  was  bey  or  governor  of  Maiua, 
the  Turks  having  been  accustomed  to 
appoint  a  Greek  to  that  post,  to  collect 
tlie  revenues,  because  tlie  inhabitants 
would  not  submit  to  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Mussulmans.  His  influence  was 
such  among  the  Mainots  tliat  he  might 
have  prevented  them  from  joining  the 
revolt,  and  thus  have  retained  a  lucrative 
situation ;  but  on  the  flrst  symptoms  of 
resistance,  he  hastened  to  join  his  countiy- 
men,  and  his  subsequent  exertions,  the 
generous  sacrifices  of  himself  and  his 
liimily,  the  heroic  courage  and  death  of 
his  sons  aud  relations,  entitle  him  to  a 
respect,  of  which  even  his  ignorance  aud 
narrow  policy  in  govenimeut  ought  not  to 
deprive  him.  In  1822,  he  contributed 
essentially  to  the  relief  of  Missolonghi, 
and,  in  182(3,  on  the  change  of  adininisira- 
tion,  which  threw  out  Mavrocordato  and 
his  party,  Mavromichalis  wtis  a  member 
of  the  commission  of  government  then 
cst'iblished.  His  son  George  Mavromi- 
chalis was  a  member  of  the  new  govern- 
ing commission,  which  was  formed  m 
1827,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former. 
He  hud  coaununded  at  Navoiino,  and 
displayed  the  counij^e  chardcteristic  of  the 
family  at  the  piege  of  that  place.  Joan- 
nes, his  young.-st  son,  a  brave  and  nieriio- 
rious  young  man,  fell  at  Navarino,  in 
1825.  Another,  Constuiitine,  fell  l)efbre 
Modon,  in  1&^2],  having  too  fur  outstrip 
ped  his  men  in  pui-suit  of  the  enemy. 
(i^ec  Gretxe,  Revolution  of,) 

Maxen  ;  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Meis- 
sen, kingdom  of  Saxony,  famous  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Prussian  general  Fiuk, 
wiih  12,000  men,  to  the  Austrian  general 
Daun,  Nov.  21, 1759,  in  the  seven  years' 
war. 

Maximiaxus,  Herculius ;  the  colleague 
of  Diocletian.    (See  Dwclttian.) 

MAXiMiLL^f  I,  emperor  of  Germany, 
son  and  suliessor  of  Frederic  III,  bom  iu 
1459,  married,  in  1477,  Mary  of  Burffundy, 
heiress  of  duke  Charles  the  Bold,  me  sou 
of  which  maiTinge  (the  arch-duke  Philip) 
was  the  father  of  Chailes  V  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  in  1486,  and 'ascended  the 
imperial  tiirone  in  1493,  under  very  unfii- 
%'orable  circumstances.  Gennany,  under 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  had  liecome 
distracted  and  feeble.  Maximilian's  mar- 
riage had,  indeed,  brought  the  territories 
of  Charles  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  he 
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Ind  been  unable  to  maintain  them  against 
Louis  XI  (q.  v.),  who  had  stripped  him 
of  Artois,  Flanders,  and  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
ffundy,  while  Charles  VIII  obtained  the 
hand  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whom  Maxi- 
milian had  married  by  proxy.  In  1494, 
the  latter  was  married,  a  second  time,  to 
Bianca  Sforza  of  Milan.  Maximilian 
was  enterprising,  politic,  brave,  and  of  a 
noble  and  generous  temper;  yet  his  best 
plans  often  failed  through  his  excessive 
ardor  and  his  want  of  |)erseverance, 
and  the  miserable  administration  of  his 
finances  often  deprived  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  most  fortunate  enterprises.  In 
1493,  he  defeated  the  Tui-ks,  who  had 
invaded  the  empire,  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  whs  able  to  re]>el 
them  from  his  herediUiry  territories ;  but 
lie  could  not  prevent  tlie  separation  of 
Switzerland  (q.  v.j  from  the  German  era- 

I)ire,  in  1498  ana  1499.  His  plans  for 
imiting  the  power  of  Louis  XII  in  Italy, 
and  compelling  him  to  renounce  his 
claims  on  Milan,  involved  him  in  perpet- 
ual wars,  without  securing  to  hun  the 
}»osse88ion  of  Milan.  Not  less  unsuccess- 
ful was  the  league  of  Cambray  against 
Venice,  which  he  concluded  (1508)  with 
tlie  pope,  Spain,  France,  Mantua  and 
Modena.  (See  l^agtie.)  Maximilian  after- 
wards took  the  field  agaiust  France,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  ceded 
Verona  to  the  Venetian  republic  for 
200,000  ducats.  His  measures  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  German  empii-e, 
which,  for  300  years,  had  been  the  theatre 
of  barbarism  and  anarchy,  were  more 
creditable.  What  his  prtxlecessors  had 
so  long  vainly  attempted,  Maximilian  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  In  1495,  he  had 
nut  an  end  to  internal  troubles  and  violence, 
by  the  i)er()etual  peace  of  the  empire,  de- 
creed by  the  diet  of  Worms.  (See  German}/, 
HUton/  of,)  To  supply  the  defects  of 
the  Gemian  laws  and  prevent  the  gross 
abuses  of  justice,  he  adopted,  at  the  same 
diet,  the  Roman  and  canon  laws,  as 
subsidiary  authorities,  in  the  decision  of 
differences,  and  instituted  the  imperial 
chamber  (see  CAam6er,  Imperial),  us  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire.  He  put 
«  stop  to  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the 
Westphalian  Femgericftte,  ulihough  he  was 
unable  entirely  to  abolish  those  secret  tri- 
bunals. (Sec  Feme.)  The  institution  of 
the  German  circles,  which  were  intended 
to  secure  internal  peace  and  safety,  origi- 
nated from  him,  as  did  many  other  useful 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
government,  and  the  promotion  of  science 
aind  arL    Maximilian  was  hinaself  a  poet, 


and  was  the  author  of  a  circumstantial 
but  romantic  account  of  his  own  life,  first 
published  in  1775,  under  the  tide  Der 
weiss  Kunigy  by  M.  Treitzsaiu^ein  (his 
private  secretary),  xoUh  Wood-cuts  hy 
Hanns  Burgmair.  He  was,  for  a  long 
time,  considered  the  author  of  the  Theu- 
erdank  (q.  v.),  of  which  he  is  the  hero ;  but 
his  secretary  Pfinzing  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  writer.  Maximilian  died 
in  1519,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  V. 
Maximilian  II,  German  emperor,  son 
of  Fei-dinand  I,  born  at  Vienna  (1527J, 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  1562, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  imperial 
dignity  in  1564.  He  was  a  pattern  of  a 
wise,  prudent  and  good  prince.  Alihouffh 
he  did  not  join  the  Lutherans,  yet  he 
favored  some  of  their  opinions,  and  grant- 
ed to  his  Subjects,  in  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions, a  greater  i-eligious  fi*eedom  than  tliey 
had  pieviously  enjoyed.  His  toleration 
was  extended  to  all  his  territories,  and  led 
him  to  promote  the  I'cligious  peace  of 

1566.  S(>linian  H,  the  Turkish  sultan, 
made  war  upon  him,  in  support  of  tiie 
claims  of  John  Sigismund,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  to  Hungary,  |^ut  the  death 
of  the  sultan  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 

1567,  his  successor,  Selim,  h^^ing  acreed 
to  a  truce  of  eight  yeare.  The  latter 
renewed  the  wai*  in  1576,  in  which  year 
Maximilian  died.  He  left  two  daughters 
and  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  (Rodolph) 
succeeded  him,  not  only  as  emperor,  but 
also  in  the  Austrian  hereditary  estates. 
(See  Jlusijia.) 

Maximilian  the  Great;  elector  of 
Bavaria.    (See  Bavaria,) 

Maximilian  1,  Josrph,  late  king  of  Ba- 
varia, was  honi  IVluy  27,  175*J,  in  Schv.et- 
zingen,  a  village  not  far  from  Manheim, 
His  father  was  the  palatine  Frederic,  Aus- 
trian field-mai*b«jal.  lu  1777,  Maximilian 
was  made  colonel  of  a  French  regiment 
in  Strasburg.  lu  1795,  his  brotlier  Charles 
died,  and  he  became  duke  of  Deuxponts. 
Ill  1799,  when  the  Sulzbach  palatine  line 
became  extinct  by  llie  death  of  the  elector 
Charles  Theodore,  the  succepsion  {>assed 
to  the  line  of  Deiixponts.  Thus  Maxi- 
milian became  elector.  By  the  peace  of 
Presburg  (1605),  he  became  king.  (See 
Bavaria,)  In  1818,  he  gave  a  constitution 
to  his  kingdom,  after  having  improved  it 
in  many  respects.  He  died  Oct,  13,1825. 
Maximilian,  who,  when  young,  httle  ex- 
pected to  rule  over  Bavaria,  retained  al- 
ways the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  He  had 
a  good  heart,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
subjects.  Education,  agricuhure,  the  fi- 
nances^ and  the  administration  in  geneial. 
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were  improved  under  his  reign.  His 
daughter  Augusta  Amalia,  bora  June  21, 
1788,  ia  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuch- 
tenl)erg  (Eugene  Beauharaais);  his  daugh- 
ter Charlotte  Augusta,  bora  FebraaryS, 
1792,  was  mairi^  in  1816,  to  Francis  I, 
emperor  of  Austria.  Maximilian  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I,  bora  Au- 
4^st25,I786. 

Maximinus,  Caius  Julius  Verus,  the 
son  of  a  peasant  of  Thrace,  was  originally 
A  shepherd,  and,  l^  heading  his  couutry- 
raen  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
Aeigbborinff  barbarians  and  robbers,  in- 
ured himself  to  the  labors  and  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  camp.  He  entered  the  Roman 
armies,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  first 
offices.  On  the  deotli  of  Alexander  Severus, 
slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troo|)s  excited  by 
Maximin,he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  A.  D.  235,  and  immediately 
made  his  son  his  colleague.  The  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
annies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  ,  He  was  delighted  with  acts 
of  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  hves  on  the  false  suspicion  of 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor's  life. 
Some  were  e2f)>osed  to  wild  beasts;  others 
expired  by  blows ;  some  were  nailed  on 
crosses ;  while  others  were  shut  up  in  the 
bellies  of  animals  just  killed.  The  patri- 
cians were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his 
cruelty,  as  if  they  were  more  conscious  than 
others  of  his  mean  origin.  In  an  expedition 
in  Germany,  he  cut  down  the  corn,  and  laid 
waste  about  450  miles,  with  fire  and  sword. 
Such  a  monster  of  tyranny  at  last  provok- 
ed the  people  of  Rome.  The  Gordians 
were  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  their  pa- 
cific virtues  were  unable  to  resist  the  fury 
•of  Maximin.  Afier  their  fall,  the  Roman 
senate  invested  twenty  of  their  number, 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted 
to  their  bunds  the  care  of  the  republic 
"These  measures  so  highly  irritated  Maxi- 
<min,  that  at  the  first  intelligence  he  howl- 
ed like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroyed 
liimself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  liis  palace.  When  his  fury  was 
n  htde  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome,  re- 
solved on  6laughter,but  his  soldiers  asham- 
•ed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cruel- 
ty had  procured  him  the  names  of  £u9im, 
bydops  and  Phalans,  assassinated  him  in 
his  tentbefotre  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.D. 
•238.  He  was  then  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome ;  pub- 
Tic  thanksgivmgs  were  offered,  an4  whole 
Jiecatombs  fiamed  on  the  aHan.  Maxi- 
sziin  has  been  represented  hy  faiitanaas 


as  of  a  gigantic  stature :  he  im  eiglit  ftet 
high,  and  the  bfBcelets  of  his  wife  served 
as  rinp  to  adora  the  fingere  of  his  hand. 
His  voracity  was  os  remairkable  as  his  cor- 
pulence: he  ate  40  pounds  of  flesh  a  day, 
and  drank  18  botdes  of  wine.  His  stren 


was  proportionable  to  his  gigantic  shape:  he 
could  draw  a  loaded  wagon ;  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth,  and  cleft  young  trees  with  his  hand. 

Maximum  (the  gniSesi);  in  general,  that 
magnitude  above  which  no  aggrandize- 
ment or  increase  exists  or  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ist Tluis,  in  the  time  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, all  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  had  a 
price  set  upon  them,  above  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sold :  this  was  called 
the  maxvnum.  This  regulation  was  soon 
seen  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  agriculture  and 
trade,  that  it  was  abolished.  In  mathe- 
matics, where  an  extensive  application  is 
made  of  the  notion  of  greatest  and  small- 
est (maximum  and  mtmmitm),  by  tlie  great- 
est or  smallest  value  of  a  variable  quantity 
is  understood  that  value  which  is  greater 
or  smaller  than  any  preceding  or  follow- 
ing one  in  the  series  of  the  values  of  this 
quantity,however  near  either  may  be  taken 
to  that  greatest  or  least  value.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum,  the  determination  of  which 
belongs  to  the  dtfterential  and  in  some 
more  difficailt  cases  to  die  integral  calculus, 
(q.  v.),  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  simple 
case,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  number, 
8,  for  instance,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
product  of  the  narts  shall  be  a  maximum ; 
the  method  oi  maximum  and  minimum 
shows  that  the  number  must  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  for  4  times  4  are  lli^ 
while  3  times  5  are  only  15,  twice  6  only 
12,  &r«,  so  that,  according  to  our  ahove 
definition,  16  is  the  maximum  in  the  series 
of  numbrre  successively  obtained.  •(See 
the  treatises  on  the  ditferential  calculus, 
and  Tomusini's  treatise  De  Maximig  H 
Minimis  ad  hstiitdimvta  fc^omdriau  accomr 
modatia  Specimen^  Pisa,  1774). 

Maximus  Ttriusi,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher of  the  second  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence  be  took 
his  name.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
he  flourished  under  Antoninus.  He  ap- 
peal's to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
rlatonic  school,  with  an  inclination  te 
scepticism.  He  left  forty-one  Disserta- 
tions on  various  pliilosophicftl  topics,  stiU 
•extant,  And  written  with  esireme  ele- 
•quence.  They  were  published  in  Oreel^ 
Iby  Stephens^  m  1557,  and  ia  CUeek  mti 
ij»Jdn,  by  Heiwui^  m  i6D7« 
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Mat,  the  M&  month  in  die  year,  has  31 
days  (in  Latin,  Mdus^from  which  May 
has  been  generally  deriyed ;  tbe  names  of 
the  other  months  being  also  of  Latin  ori- 
gin). Several  etynldlogists  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  German  May,  or  Mai,  is  not 
derived  from  the  Latin,  but  that  May  and 
Mcgu9  may  both  belong  to  one  original 
root  As  early  as  in  the  Salic  laws,  this 
month  is  called  .^eo,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  idea  of  youthful  beauty  and  love- 
liness, so  naturally  connected  by  nortliem 
nations  with  t[ie  month  of  May,  gave  rise 
to  its  name.  In  tlie  Low  Saxon,  Moj,  in 
Dutch,  Mooy^  is  beautiful,  agreeable;  in 
Swedish,  Mio,  in  Icelandic,  Mior,  small, 
pretty,  agreeal)Ic ;  in  ancient  Swedish, 
^(5, a  virgin  (connected  with  maid,  maiden). 
In  Lower  Brittany,  Mae  signifies  green, 
flijuriahing,  and  Macs,  a  field,  meadow ; 
German,  Matte :  in  Lorraine,  lo  Mai  and 
M^y  in  ancient  French  Mds,  Mts^  fiigJ»fy 
a  garden.  VVhrtherall  these  must  be  re- 
ferred to  one  Teutonic  root,  and  whether 
thin,  u^cin,  is  connected  widi  the  Indian 
Mtxya  (see  .IJTt^V),  the  goddess  of  nature, 
cannot  be  investigated  here. 

May,  Cape  ;  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  bay,  on  its 
northern  coast.  It  is  18  miles  N.  £.  of 
cape  Henlof)en  on  the  southern  shore. 
Lon.  74^  5Qf  W. ;  lat  38^  57'  N. 

May  Fly.     (See  Ephemerides.) 

May,  Thomas,  a  pdet  and  historian,  the 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  was  born 
about  1595.  Jle  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  but  never  seems  to  have 
followed  the  law  as  a  profession.  His 
father  having  s{)ent  nearly  all  the  family 
estate,  he  enjoyed  but  a  scanty  inheritance. 
May  was  much  noticed  by  Charles  I,  and 
the  wits  of  his  early  courts.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  tragedies  and  two  come- 
dies, also  of  several  poetical  tnuislations, 
as  Virgil's  Georgics,  with  annotations ;  Lu- 
can's  Phursidia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
supplied  a  continuation  of  his  own,  both 
in  Latin  hexameters  and  in  Engli.sh.  Of 
his  original  pof'ms,  the  principal  are  Reign 
of  Henr}'  II,  and  the  Victorious  Reign  of 
Edward  III,  each  in  seven  books.  Ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon,  disgust  at  be- 
ing denied  a  small  pension,  induced  him, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to 
cuter  into  the  service  of  parliament,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  secrctaiy;  and 
his  well-known  History  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,  which  began  Noveml)er  3, 
1640,  became  extreniely  obnoxious  to  the 
royal  party,  who  •ilificd  boUi  the  aullior 
xmd  his  product;     ,  witliout  measure.    He 


afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  his- 
tory, under  the  title  of  a  Breviaiy  of  tho 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  Englaiyi 
(1650,  8vo.),  and  died  a  few  months 
after  its  publication,  aged  fifty-five,  1650. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbef, 
by  the  order  of  parliament,  which  aBo 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
This  was  removed  at  'die  restoration, 
and  his  body  disinteiTed,  and  thrown, 
widi  many  others,  hito  a  ])it,  dug  for 
that  purpose,  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. 

Mayence.    (See  Mentz,) 

Maier,  John  Tobias,  a  celebrated  as- 
tnwionicr,  born  at  Marbach  in  Wurlem- 
bt  rg,  I'Vbniury  17,  1723,  pat^sed  his  early 
years  in  povtriy  at  Lsslingen.  By  his 
private  ifuhistrv,  without  intending  any 
aciuK  my,  he  nK.<i«  hinisi'lf  a  maihcmati- 
ci.in,!Ui(i  1m  cain«:  known  l)y  sev(  ral  original 
CKsjiys  in  liiis  (irpartnieiit,  such  as  JillgC' 
mniw.  M'tKodc  ziir  JivJJ.mLnf^  Gcovuir, 
Prollunt  (K.sslin^rn,  1741);  alh-r  which, 
he  wtnt  to  I^un  inhirg,  and  enteivd  the 
estal)IL<hnivm  of  Hnniann,  wIj<  re  he  di^- 
tinguiished  himsilfby  his  i!Pj>rovemeut  of 
maps.  At  the  same  lime,  he  did  not  neg- 
le#*t  io  improve  himself  in  otln-r  branchts 
of  study  :  ho  acquired,  for  inFtnnce,  an  el- 
egant Lathi  style,  wliich,  in  his  circumstan- 
ces, did  him  inucli  honor.  These  various 
nH'riUs  procured  hhn  an  invitation  to  Got- 
tingen,as  professor  of  niiillicnialifs,  in  1750, 
and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  of  that 
place  chose  him  a  member.  About  this 
time,  astronomers  were  employed  on  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  to  assist  in  finding 
die  longitude  at  sea.  Mayer  overcame 
all  difliculties,  and  prepared  the  excellent 
lunar  tables,  by  which  the  situation  of  the 
moon  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  to  a 
minute,  for  which  tables,  after  his  death  at 
Gottingen,  Febnniry  20,  ]  7G2,  his  heirs 
received  3000  pounds  sterling,  as  a  part  of 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  Englisli  par- 
liament for  a  method  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude at  sea.  These  tables  have  immortal- 
ized him.  To  the  same  depaitment  be- 
long his  Thcoria  LuncB  jvxta  Systema 
JVewtonianum  (London,  1767,  4to!)  and 
TahulcE  Motuum  Solis  d  Iaitke  (London, 
1770,  4to.)  lie  also  rendered  other  ser- 
vices to  a.stroiioni3',  especially  by  his  im- 
provement of  ins^iruments  for  measuring 
aiigk  fit,  und  tiie  introduction  of  the  multi- 
j)lication  cirek;  (wliich  was  afterwards 
made  more  pe  rfect  by  Borda,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  most  delicate  operations 
of  astronomy),  by  the  theory  of  refraction 
a: id  eeli|»sef,  by  catalogues  of  the  fixed 
s^^iis,  «Scc.    The  manuscripts  left  by  him 
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are  preserved  in  the  observatory  at  G5ttin- 
gen.  A  part  only  of  them  have  appeared, 
Opera  inedUoy  ed.  Lichienberg  (Gottingen, 
1774,  fol.). 

Mater,  or  Math,  Simon,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  composer,  bom  near  InffoTstadt, 
in  1764,  resided  a  Ions  time  in  Italy.  He 
v^as  liliemily  educated,  but  his  inclination 
for  music  seduced  him  from  tlie  sciences, 
and,  at  the  age  of  25  years,  he  went  to 
Bergamo,  where  count  Pesenii  assisted 
faim,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  Venice, 
under  the  chapel-master  Bertoni.  The 
death  of  his  i>atron  obliged  him  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  theatre,  and  in  1802 
the  place  of  chapel-musler  in  Bergamo- 
was  given  him.  He  composed  a  great 
nmnl)er  of  serious  and  comic  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  &c.  His  priuci|)al  operas 
are  Lodoiaka;  Misterj  Eleusim;  La  Oi- 
nevra  di  Scozia;  Mtdea  in  Corinio ;  La 
Rosa  Uanca  e  la  Rosa  rossa;  and  Addasio 
ed  Aleramo. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguislied  clergyman  and  successful  mis- 
sionixry  among  the  Indians,  was  born  at 
Martha^s  Vineyard,  in  the  year  1720,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he 
received  the  honors  in  1744.  In  youth  he 
manifested  talents,  and  grtjat  proficiency 
in  his  studies :  he  was  ordained  the  min- 
ister of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  June 
17,  1747.  In  this  station  he  continued 
during  the  rest  of  his  Kfe.  He  died  sud- 
denly July  9, 1766,  in  the  forty -sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  published  a  numl)er  pf 
sermons  and  some  controversial  tracts,  by 
which  he  gained  as  high  a  reputation  as 
was  possesw^d  by  any  American  writer  or 
clergyman  of  his  time.  His  style  is  ner- 
vous and  chaste :  he  displayed  on  every  oc- 
casion critical  an<l  extensive  leaniing,  and 
singular  independence  of  s|>irit.  Most  of 
his  writings  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  England.  The  univcraity  of  Ab- 
erdeen sent  him  a  diploma  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  entered  frequently  uito  pol- 
itics, aiiid  was  termed  a  whig  of  tlie  first  mag- 
nitude, or  rather  a  principled  republican. 
In  one  of  his  early  sennons,  he  held  a  lan- 
guage which  is  remarkable  considering 
tne  time  at  which  it  was  uttered.  "  Hav- 
ing (said  he)  been  initiated,  in  youth,  in  the 
doctrines  of  civil  liberty  as  they  were 
taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persons 
among  the  ancients,  and  such  as  Sydney, 
Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley  among  the 
modems,  I  liked  them ;  they  seemed  ra- 
tionaL  And  having  learned  from  the  Holy 
.Scriptures  that  wise,  brave  and  virtuous 
men  were  aJxirajrs  fHends  to  liber^ — that 


God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  an- 
ger, because  they  had  not  sense  and  vir- 
tue enough  to  like  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  that  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty, — ^this  made  me  conclude 
that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing,"  &c. 
The  transaction  in  Doctor  Mayhew^s  life 
which  attracted  most  attention  to  him  was 
his  controversy  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Apthorp,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  iu  foreign  parts.  lie  condemned 
their  proceedhigs  in  a  masterly  panjphlet, 
and  contended  that  the  society  were  ei- 
ther deceived  by  the  representations  of 
the  persons  whom  they  employed,  or  gov- 
erned more  by  a  reganl  to  Episcopjicy 
than  to  charity.  Several  members  of  the 
society  in  America  wrote  replies,  and 
even  doctor  Sepker,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, embarked  in  the  dispute,  in  fu vor 
of  the  society.  Doctor  Mayhew  rejoined 
with  much  cogency,  vivacity  and  wit. 
lie  was  an  avowed  and  determined  enemy 
to  rcli^ous  establishments  and  test  acts, 
and  wished  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
bishops  into  the  colonies.  ' 

Maypu,  Battle  of,  sealed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chile.  It  was  fought  April 
5,  1817,  Osorio  commanding  the  royals 
ists,  and  San  Martin  and  L«^  Heras  the 
patriots.  Of  Uie  five  thousand  men  com- 
manded by  Osorio,  two  thousand  fell  on 
the  field,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  made  prisoners;  and  the  victory 
not  only  gave  liberty  to  Chile,  but  enabled 
the  Chileans  to  send  a  lil)erating  ex|)editiou 
against  Peru.  (See  Chile,  Peru,  San  Mar- 
tin,)— Stevenson's  South  America,  vol.  iii, 
p.  18a 

Mazarin,  Julius,  first  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  cardinal,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family,  at  Piscini,  in  Abruzzo  (according 
to  FlasMim,  at  Borne),  in  1602.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Spanish  university  of  Alcala  de 
IlenaiTS,  af\er  leaving  which,  he  enttnMJ 
the  military  service  of  the  pope.  He  was 
a  captain  in  a  corps  in  the  Valtelino,  when 
he  was  conmiissioiied  by  general  Torqua- 
to  Conn  to  negotiate  the  tru(*e  at  Rivalta, 
Sept  16, 1630,  between  the  French,  Span* 
ish  and  imperial  generals.  The  nuncio 
Bagni  represented  nim  as  a  distinguished 
man  to  Louis  XIII  and  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. When  the  war  broke  out  respecting 
the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
Mazarin,  as  papal  minister,  repaired  to 
Louis  XIII  at  Lyons,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  cardinal  Richelieu.  Flaviog 
filled  in  his  attempts  to  effect  a  peace,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  The  French  stationed  be- 
fone  Casal  wei»  on  the  point  of  renewing 
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hoidlities,  when  Mattirin  effected  a  truce  of 
BBX  weeks  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
forces.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he 
proposed  to  the  French  to  consent  to  a 
peace,  which  they  refused,  except  on  th^ 
hardest  conditions.  He  induced  the  Span- 
ish genera],  howerer,  to  agree  to  them, 
and  returned  on  horseback,  at  full  speed, 
between  the  two  armies,  who  were  already 
eiigage<l,  waving  his  hat,  and  exclaiming 
*  Peace !  peace!"  while  the  bullets  were 
whizzing  round  his  head.  The  action  was 
suspended  and  peace  established.  By  this 
negotiation,  Mazarin  gained  the  friendship 
of  Richelieu,  and,  in  1641,  Louis  XIII  in- 
duced Urban  VIII  to  create  him  cardinal, 
immediately  whereupon  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Riche- 
lieu, on  his  deaih-bed,  recommended  him 
so  strongly  to  the  kiug,  that,  in  his  will, 
Louis  nominated  him  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII,  in  1643,  queen  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, as  rt'gent,  gave  him  the  post  of  first 
minister.  Mazarin  was,  at  that  time,  gen- 
enilly  regarded  as  the  lover  of  the  queen, 
niirl,  from  Uiis  intimacy,  some  have  at- 
tempted to  derive  the  origin  of  tlie  iron 
mask.  (q.  v.)  He  at  first  conductt^d  wirh 
iinu^h  modesty.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
mo<leration,  which  did  not  last  long,  a 
jwwerful  party  was  formed  against  him. 
He  was  hated  as  a  foreigner,  and  his  per- 
son, his  maimers,  his  pronunciation,  were 
made  subjects  of  ridicule.  The  people, 
moreover,  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
taxes.  Thes^ circumstances  resulted  in  a 
civil  war.  (See  Fronde.)  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  St.  Germain  whh  the 
kiug,  and  the  minister,  whom  the  parlia- 
ment regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
tmnquillity.  Spain  took  part  in  the  com- 
ntotions,  and  the  arch-duke,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  assembled  troops.  This 
obliged  the  queen,  who  was  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  wage  war,  in  1649,  to 
come  to  a  compromise  with  the  parlia- 
ment. The  parliament  retained  the  liber- 
ty of  convening  itself,  of  winch  it  had 
been  attempted  to  deprive  it,  and  the 
court  kept  its  minister,  whom  parliament 
and  people  had  attempted  to  overthrow. 
But  the  prince  of  Cond6,  to  whom  the 
state  was  indebted  for  this  reconciliation, 
showed  little  moderation  to  eitiier  party. 
Mazarin  was  ridiculed  by  him,  the  queen 
treated  with  disdain,  and  the  government 
mocked.  Mazarin,  forced  to  be  ungrate- 
ful, therefore  persuaded  the  queen  to  give 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  him,  with  his 
brother,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  die  duke 
of  LongueviUe.    But,  in  1651,  the  parlia- 


ment ifiBued  an  edict,  banishing  Mazarhi 
from  the  kingdom,  and  obliged  the  cjourt 
to  release  the  princes.  They  entered  Par- 
is as  if  in  triumph,  while  the  cardinal  fled, 
first  to  Liege  and  then  to  Cologne.  But 
even  flt)m  thence  did  this  minister  rale  the 
court  and  Fnuice.  In  February,  165!^ 
the  king,  now  arrived  at  age,  recalled 
Mazarin,  who,  as  Voltaire  says,  came  to 
France  **  less  like  a  minister  resuming  his 
oflice  than  like  a  ruler  taking  possession 
again  of  his  states."  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  army  of  7000  men,  which  he 
kept  on  foot,  at  his  own  expense,  that  is, 
with  the  public  money,  which  he  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use.  On  the  first  infor^ 
mation  of  his  return,  Gaston  d^Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIH,  who  had  demand- 
ed the  removal  of  the  cardinal,  levied 
troops  in  Paris,  and  the  parliament  renew- 
ed its  decrees,  banished  Mazarin,  and 
set  a  price  on  Lis  head«  At  the  same 
time,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  in  league  with 
the  Spaniards,  put  himself  in  motion 
against  the  king,  whose  army  was  com-> 
niaudrd  by  Turtnno,  who  had  left  the 
Spaniards.  Several  indecisive  batties 
wiTC  fought :  the  war  ceased  and  was 
renrwed  at  inter\als.  The  cardinal  found 
it  nocessary  again  to  leave  the  court,  and 
repaired  to  Sedan,  in  1652,  after  which 
the  kiug  again  took  possession  of  Paris. 
To  restore  entire  tranquillity,  Louis  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  W'bich  he  dis- 
missed his  minister,  while  he  praised  his 
services,  and  lamented  his  banishment. 
But  quiet  having  returned,  the  king  invit- 
ed him,  in  February,  1653,  back  to  Paris. 
Louis  received  him  like  a  fiither,  the  peo- 
ple like  a  master.  The  princes,  the  am- 
bassadors, and  the  parliament,  hastened  to 
wait  upon  him.  The  disturbances  in  the 
provinces  were  soon  entirely  quelled,  and 
Cond6,  who '  had  fled  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  was  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son, Mazarin  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  S|)ain  with  redoubled  zeal,  and, 
for  tiiat  end,  formed  an  alliance,  in  1656, 
with  Cromwell.  By  this  means,  he  ob- 
tained for  Franco  an  honorable  peace. 
Ho  negotiated  himself,  in  1659,  with  the 
Spanish  minister  Haro,  on  the  isle  of 
Pheasants.  This  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  king 
with  the  Infanta.  Both  negotiations  did 
great  honor  to  Mazarin's  policy.  He  was 
now  more  powerful  than  ever:  he  appear- 
ed with  regal  pomp,  being  regularly  at- 
tended by  a  company  of  musketeer  guards, 
in  addition  to  his  body-guard.  The 
queen  mother,  on  the  contrary,  lost  her 
in^uence*    IXuring  this  time  of  repose,. 
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nothing  was  done  by  Mazarin  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  for  trade,  nuvnl 
power  and  finances.  Neither  were  his 
eight  years  of  unh'inited  dominion  marked 
by  a  single  honorable  institution.  The 
colUge  des  quatre  nations  was  first  estab- 
lished by  his  tesrameiit.  The  finances  he 
administered  like  the  steward  of  an  in- 
volved mastrr.  He  accumulated  over 
200,000,000  hvres,  in  doing  which,  he  often 
made  use  of  means  unworthy  of  an  hon- 
orable man.  According  to  Flassan,  he 
had  an  income  of  1,800,000  livres,  and  a 

Eroperty  of  twenty-two  millions,  cqiiiva- 
mt  to  about  double  the  sum  of  the  money 
of  our  time.  This  disquieted  him,  when 
he  perceived  his  end  nj»proaching.  Col- 
bert therefore  advised  him  to  make  the 
king  a  present  of  all  his  treasures,  who 
would  iufullihly  return  them  to  him.  The 
king  accepted  the  present,  and  the  cardi- 
nal had  already  begur\  to  feel  »*aeasy, 
when  the  kiug  returned  it  to  him,  after 
tlie  lapse  of  three  days.  Mazarin  died 
Alarch  9,  1661.  He  left  as  his  heir  the 
marquis  La  Meilloraie,  who  married  his 
niece  Hoitensia  Manrini,  and  assumed 
tlio  title  of  duke  of  Mazarin.  He  had, 
boFides,  a  nephew,  the  <luke  of  Ncv(?i>», 
ami  four  otlicr  nieces,  who  were  married 
to  the  prince  of  Com),  the  constable  Co- 
Jonna,  the  duke  of  Mcrcopur,  and  the  duke 
of  Bouillon.  Chari(  3  II  (Stuart),  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassments,  had  sued  for 
one  of  them;  his  affairs  having  im- 
proved, Mazarin  offcrcd  Xwr  to  him,  but 
now  received  a  negative  answer.  3Taza- 
rin  and  Richelieu  have  often  been  com- 
piired  together:  "Mazarin,"  says  H^nault, 
"  was  as  mild  as  RicbeUeu  was  vehement. 
One  of  his  greatest  talents  was  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  men.  His  policy  was 
characterized  rather  by  fin<'sse  and  for- 
bearance than  by  force.  •  The  last  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  use  oidy  when  other 
means  were  inadequate ;  and  his  un- 
derstanding gave  him  the  courage  which 
circumstances  required.  Bold  at  Casal, 
quiet  and  active  at  Cologne,  enterprising, 
as  when  he  accomplished  the  arrest  of  the 
princes,  but  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of 
Ills  enemies  and  the  boastings  of  his  col- 
leagues,— he  heard  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  as  from  the  shore  ho  would  have 
heard  the  ragings  of  the  billows.  In 
Richelieu  there  was  something  greater, 
more  comprehensive,  less  constrained ;  in 
Mazarin,  more  adroitness,  more  caution, 
and  less  vacation.  The  one  was  hated; 
the  other  was  derided ;  but  both  ruled  the 
state."  Mazarin  flattered  the  enemies 
whom  Richelieu  would  have  ordered  to 


be  beheaded.  His  talents  were  not  8ui&' 
ciently  prominent  to  conceal  his  ambition, 
cupiditVv  timidity,  anfulness  and  mean- 
ness. His  greatest  merit  was  his  skill  iu 
diplomacy.  For  this  he  possessed  all  the 
necessary  finesse,  pliancy,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  exhibited  them  in 
tlie  peace  of  Westphalia  and  that  of  tlie 
Pyrenees.  He  added  Alsace  to  France, 
and  perhaps  anticipated  tliat  France  might 
some  day  give  laws  to  Spain.  The  out- 
ward a[)pearance  of  the  cardinal  was  veiy 
prepossessing :  with  the  finest  counte- 
nance, he  united  the  most  agreeable  tone 
in  conversation,  which  w^on  all  whom  he 
wished  to  please.  He  allured  men  with 
hopes.  His  heart  was  cold,  equally  des- 
titute of  hatred  and  friendship.  His  com- 
posure was  to  1)0  distuii)ed  by  no  passion, 
and  no  one  could  elicit  from  him  a  si?crrt. 
Towards  private  i)erpons,  he  often  forgot 
his  promist^s,  but  public  treaties  he  con- 
sciendously  observed,  in  order  to  restore 
the  influence  of  France,  which  Richelieu 
had  neglected.  Mazariu's  letters  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  of  the  peace  of  the 
Pvrcnees  have  been  several  times  printed. 
(See  Aid)ery*s  Hist,  du.  Card,  Mazarin 
(Ams'tei*dam,  1751,  4  vols.);  and  ParaUUe 
du  Card,  de  Richdieu  d  du  Card.  Mnzariv, 
by  Richard  (Amsterdam,  171  v5) ;  also  Rctz'a 
JShmoirs.) 

INIazefpa,  John ;  hettman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, born  in  Fodolia,  of  one  of  the  many 
poor  noble  Polish  families,  who  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  employments  in  tlie 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  He  was 
page  to  John  Casimir,  who  was  fond  of 
pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  lover  of 
tlie  arts  and  of  hlerature.  Mazeppa  had 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  va- 
rious useful  accomplish  menus.  An  in- 
trigue was  the  foundation  of  his  future 
elevation.  A  Polish  nobleman,  having 
surprised  Mazeppa  with  his  wife,  bound 
him,  naked,  in  revenge,  upon  a  wild 
horse,  and  committed  him  to  his  fate. 
The  horse  was  from  the  Ukraine,  and 
directed  his  course  thither.  Some  poor 
peasants  found  him,  half  dead,  and  took 
care  of  him.  He  remained  among  them, 
and  their  warlike,  roving  life  suited  his 
disposition.  He  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous and  beloved  by  his  dexterity,  bodily 
strength  and  courage.  His  knowledge 
and  sagacity  procured  him  the  posts  of 
secretary,  and  adjutant  to  the  "hettman 
Samoilowitz,  and,  in  1687,  he  was  elected 
in  his  place.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with 
honors,  and  he  was  finally  made  prince 
of  tlie  Ukraine.    His  restless  spirit  now 
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made  him  resolve  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  subordination.  He  joined  with  Charles 
XII,  who  hod  just  ^ven  a  king  to  Poland, 
and  aimed,  by  his  assistance,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  allegiance  to  the  czar, 
and  to  unite  the  Ukraine,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  These 
and  other  intrigues  of  Mazeppa  against 
Peter  were  at  last  revealed  to  the  latter  by 
Kotschubey,  general  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
lara,  governor  of  Poltawa.  Peter  put  no 
confidence  in  these  charges,  but  sent  both 
tiie  accusers  to  Mazeppa  himself  for  pun- 
ishment He  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
them  to  be  executed.  At  length  the  eyes 
of  Peter  were  opened :  many  partisans  of 
Mazeppa  were  arrested  and  executed,  and 
he  himself  was  hung  in  effigy.  He  then 
went  over,  with  a  few  adherents,  to 
Charles  XII,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  in  the  Ukraine. 
After  the  defeat  at  Pultawa,  Mazeppa  fled 
to  Benier,  where  he  died  1709.  Lord 
Byron  has  made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  a 
poem. 

Mazzola,  or  Mazzuoli,  Francesco 
(called  //  Parme^icmo),  one  of  the  most 
distin^ished  pamters  of  the  Lombard 
school,  bom  at  Parma,  in  1503,  was  the 
son  of  Filippo  Mazzola,  a  painter,  sumam- 
ed  DalT  Erbette,  In  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  executed  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  which 
displays  his  remarkable  talents.  Correg- 
Bio's  presence  in  Parma,  in  1521,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  style  of  that  master.  In  15S2, 
Mazzola  painted,  among  other  works,  a 
Madonna,  with  the  holy  Children,  a  St 
Jerome,  and  a  St  Bemardin  of  Feltri^  a 
celebrated  oil-painting,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  monastery  Delia  Nunziata,  but 
which  has  suffered  from  time  and  unskil- 
ful hands.  In  Rome,  which  the  young 
artist  visited  in  1523,  with  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  pope  Clement, 
the  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him,  the  influence  of  which 
IS  perceptible  in  his  subsequent  paintings, 
in  which  he  aimed  at  a  union  of  Correg- 

S'o's  grace  with  Raphael's  expression.  On 
e  capture  of  Rome,  in  1527,  he  sufiered 
great  losses,  and,  afler  that  event,  went  to 
Bolo^a.     Among   his  most  celebrated 

guntmgs,  executed  m  that  city,  are  his 
t  Rocti,  the  Madonna  ddla  Rosa,  now 
at  Dresden,  and  St  Margaret  He  soon 
returned  to  Parma,  and  there  executed  the 
Cupid  making  a  Bow,  and  painted  several 
wcnks  for  the  church  Delia  Steccata.  But 
his  health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  overseers. of  that  building, 
who  had  advanced  him  the  money  for 
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works  which  he  neglected  to  finish.  Be- 
ing set  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  complet* 
ing  them,  he  fled  to  Casalniaggiore,  where 
he  died,  in  1540.  His  works  are  not  nu- 
merous, much  of  his  time  having  been 
wasted  in  the  search  after  the  {Siiloso- 
pher's  stone.  With  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  art,  Mazzola  united  great  cor- 
rectness of  drawing.  Algarotti  and  Mengs 
accuse  him  of  being  sometimes  guilty  of 
aflectation  in  his  attempts  at  grace,  and 
Fiorillo  objects  to  his  too  great  use  of 
curved  lines,  and  to  his  involving  the 
limbs.  His  flit?,  grace,  correct  drawing, 
.  boldness  of  touch,  and  ease  of  composition, 
are  undeniable. 

Mazzuchelli,  Giammaria,  count,  a  no- 
bleman of  Brescia,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  JVblizit  istoriche  e  critiJie 
intomo  alia  Vita,  alle  Invenztoni  ed  aeU 
Scritti  di  Jhchimtdt  Stracu^ano ;  La  Vua 
di  Pietro  Jlrditw,  He  also  commenced  a 
large  aud  valuable  biographical  work, 
Gl%  Scrittori  d^ Italia^  of  which  he  only  fin- 
ished the  two  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
leaving  a  large  collection  of  materials  for 
the  subsequent  parts.  Mazzuchelli  died 
in  17()5.  During  his  life,  was  published 
his  Museum  MazzucheUianumy  seu  AVimts- 
maia  Vtrorum  Doctrina  pr€uUinHwn  (176L 
folio.) 

Meaco,  or  Kto ;  a  city  of  Japan,  in  Ni- 

?hon,  160  miles  south-west  Jeddo;  Ion. 
53^30^  E.;  lat  35°24'  N.  It  wasonce 
the  metropolis  of  tlie' whole  empire:  it  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  the  residence 
of  the  dairi,  or  spiritual  sovereign,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  empire,  the  im^ierial  almanac  being 
published  here,  anti  most 'of  the  books 
that  circulate  through  Japan.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  in 
a  fertile  and  spacious  plain,  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  for  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  stately  temples,  monasteries, 
hurying-places,  and  pleasure-houses. 
Three  rivers  unite  their  streams  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  whence  the  place  is  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower  towns.  This 
two-fold  city  appears  to  have  been  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  in 
breadth,  when  in  its  full  splendor,  besides 
its  large  suburbs,  and  the  imperial  palace, 
which  is  a  city  by  itself  and  divided  firom 
the  rest  The  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
but  straight  Population,  near  500,000, 
exclusive  of  several  thousands  that  com- 
pose the  dairi's  court,  and  the  bonzes  and 
nuns,  who  amount  to  above  52,000.  Its 
temples  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
very  magnificent    Meaco,  though  much 
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deeayvdy  in  consequence  of  the  dvU  wan^ 
Is  the  mnd  store-houBe  of  the  manufiic- 
tares  of  JFapsD,  and  of  foreign  and  home 
merchandise,  and  the  principal  seat  of  its 
conmierce.    fSee  JtqKm.) 

Mead,  Ricnard,  a  ceJebrated  English 
physician,  born  1673,  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
senting minister,  studied  at  die  universities 
of  Utrecht  and  Levden,  and  became  an 
intimate  with  his  fei low-pupil  Boerhaave. 
He  afterwards  travelled  in  Italy.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1696,  and  became 
very  distinguished  in  his  profesaon.  In 
17C^  he  published  Mechanical  Account 
of  Poisons,  which  he,  long  after,  republish- 
ed in  an  improved  form.  On  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in 
1719,  he  published  a  Discourse  concern-^ 
log  Pestilential  Contagion,  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  interested 
himself  much  in  the  introduction  of  inoc- 
ulation for  the  small-pox,  and  assisted  in 
the  preliminary  experiments  made  on 
condemned  criminals.  In  1727,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  king  George  II. 
Among  his  later  writings  are  his  treatises 
De  hnperio  Solis  ac  Luna,  in  Corpora  ku^ 
mana  et  Morbis  inde  oriundis  (1/46) ;  De 
MorhU  Biblicis  (1749) ;  and  Monita  Mtdx- 
ca  (1750).    He  died  in  1754. 

Meadow  Lark  (shimtis  ludofoicymusy 
Lin.;  alauda  magna,  Wils.).  This  well- 
known  and  beautiful  species  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  U.  States,  in  pasture- 
Ttelds  and  meadows,  especially  the  latter, 
from  which  circumstance  its  common 
name  is  derived.  The  meadow-lark  is 
seldom  or  never  seen  in  woods,  except 
where  they  are  open,  and,  instead  of  un- 
derwood, die  ground  is  clothed  with  grass. 
After  the  buiding  season  is  over,  these 
birds  collect  in  flocks.  When  they  alight, 
it  is  generally  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
tree  or  shrub,  whence  they  pour  forth  a 
clear  but  melancholy  note.  Their  nests 
are  generally  built  in  or  below  a  thick  tuft 
of  grass,  and  are  composed  of  dry  grass. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
I  white,  marked  with  specks,  and  sev- 
eral blotches  of  reddisn-brown,  pardc- 
ularly  at  the  larger  end.  Their  food  con-* 
sists  of  caterpidaiB,  grub-worms,  beetles, 
&c.  The  meadow-lark  is  about  ten 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  bright  yelbw, 
ornamented  by  an  oblong  crescent  of  a 
deep  velvety  black,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat    (See  Wilson's  OmUhti,) 

Mcadville;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Crawford  county,  Pennsr^lvania,  37 
mUes  south  of  Erie ;  lat.  41°  37'  N. ;  Ion. 
W 11'  W.;  popuktion,  in  1830,  IWO.   It 


IS  veiy  plesflantly  situated,  regiiiariir  kkl 
out,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  mnkf 
an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  highly  respectaUe 
academy,  and  two  prinnng-officcs.  It 
is  a  flourishing  town,  counected  with 
Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  by  turn- 
pikes. Alleghanv  college,  at  Meadville, 
was  incorporated  in  1817.  The  college 
edifice,  named  Bendey  hall,  is  120  feet  by 
40,  of  three  stories,  and  has  an  elevated 
and  pleasant  situation.  The  library  cou- 
flosts  of  about  8000  volumea  The  institu- 
tion is  under  die  direcdou  of  a  board  of 
fifty  trustees.  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  The 
funds  of  the  iusdtudon  are  not  adequate 
to  its  objects;  and,  in  ISSO^onl}'  nine  stcr- 
dents  had  graduated  at  Alleghany  college^ 

Meal-Tub  Plot.    (See  Popiik  Plot.) 

Mean;  the  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes :  thus  we  say,  the  ^  mean  motion 
of  a  planet,"  its  ^'meau  distance,''  &c.,  to 
signify  a  motion,  or  distance,  which  as 
much  exceeds  the  least  motion  or  distance 
as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greatest  The 
meany  or  mean  projpokum,  is  the  second  of 
any  three  proporuons.  In  an  arithuietical 
proportion,  the  mian  is  half  the  sum  of  the 
extremes;  in  a  ffeometrical,  the  mtcm,  is 
the  squiu«  root  of  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes. Mean  timt  is  the  mean  or  average 
of  apparent  time.  (See  Time,  and  Equa' 
f ton  of  Timt,\ 

Measles  {rubeola,  from  ruber,  red) ;  an 
exanthematic  disease,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  phy« 
sicians;  the  time  of  its  first  appear-' 
ance  in  Europe  is  uncertain.  It  is  com- 
municated by  the  touch  of  infected  p<*r' 
sons  or  things.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic* 
Persons  of  ail  ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ; 
but  it  is  more  common  in  in&nts,  and 
rarely  aflects  an  individual  a  second  time. 
The  symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough, 
drowsiness,  and,  about  tiie  fourth  day,  an 
eruption  of  small  red  spots  (hence  the 
name  meaaUs;  German,  Maseru,  spots), 
which,  after  three  days,  end  in  scales. 
There  is  more  or  less  of  fever,  attended 
with  the  usual  febrile  affections.  The 
messles^  even  when  violent,  are  not  often 
of  a  putrid  tendency,  although  such  a  dis- 
posiuon  sometimes  prevails.  In  the  case 
of  the  simple  measles,  the  best  treatment 
is  abstinence  fix>m  food,  and  the  use  of 
mild,  mucilsffinous,  sweetened  dxinksi 
Bleeding  is  oiuy  proper  in  the  inflamma- 
tory measle&  Some  writers  have  treated 
the  measles  as  merely  an  inflanomation  of 
the  skin ;  but  this  is  only  a  symptom  of 
the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself. 

Measures.    The  genersl  principle  tliat 
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DpIiciCy  and  mufonnity  are  the  result 
of  adrancetnent  id  civilizatioD,  la  striklog- 
hr  exemplified  in  the  case  of  measures. 
Formerly,  evei^r  province,  and  almost 
every  place  of  importance,  had  its  own 
measures,  which  proved  a  most  perplexing 
iiinderance  to  commercial  intercourse.  In 
jnodeni  times,  many  attempts  at  uniform- 
ity have  been  made.  Two  modes  most 
naturally  suggested  themselves, — either  to 
declare  the  measures  of  one  place  or  prov- 
ince the  universal  measure  (as  has  been 
done  in  England,  where,  by  an  act  of 
Mrliament,  in  June,  1824,  the  standard 
ix>ndori  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  suuidaitls  for  weights  and 
jneasures  tliroughout  the  realm,  and  in 
Prussia,  where  the  Berliu  weights  and 
Aieasurcs  were  made  the  rule  for  the 
<whoie  kingdom),  or  to  establish  new 
lueasurpfs  iouudod  upon  uuulterabie  prin- 
ciples, uj)ou  the  laws  of  nature,  as  bus 
been  done  in  France.  The  latter  is  obvi- 
ously the  most  rational  and  most  just,  be- 
cause it  is  ari>itnury  to  make  a  whole 
^country  follow  the  mcasui-es  of  the  capital, 
or  of  a  province,  if  these  measures  them- 
selves have  nothing  in  particular  to  rec- 
ommend tbera.  In  the  article  lYanee, 
division  Decimal  MeasureSy  is  given  a  brief 
account  of  that  admirable  system,  the  phil- 
osophical character  of  which  is  bringing  it 
more  and  more  into  use  auiong  the  learned 
of  tlie  European  coiitinenL  (For  more 
infonnation  respcctiitg  it,  see  Delambne'a 
Base  du  SysUnie  mitrique;  Ghdisie,  by 
Puissant;  and  Manuel  des  Poids  d  Me- 
sureSf  by  Tarbe.)  The  English  yard  is  de- 
xermined  bv  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  at 
Loudon.  This  is  still  on  orbiu-aiy  stand- 
ard, as  the  oficvUaxions  vniy  in  different 
parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so 
ari)itrary  as  tlie  taking  tJie  foot  of  Louis 
XIV  for  a  measure,  yet  it  is  not  so  philo- 
sophical as  the  French.  lu  the  U.'States, 
die  English  system  of  measures  and 
weights  has  been  followed^ — See  ^e 
interesting  Report  upon  IVdgkLs  and  Meaa^ 
tires,  by  John  Quinc^'  Adams,  when  sec- 
retary of  state  (Washington,  1821),  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  congress. — ^Meas- 
ures are  either 

'1.  length; 

2.  surface; 

3.  solidity  or  ca|iacity ; 
meaaures  of  ^j  4  force,  or  gravitv,  or  what  is 

commonly  called  weight ; 
5.  angles; 
^6.  time; 
and  their  respective  standards  are,  In  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  Suites,  a  yard,  square 
jod,  or  the  ^^^  of  an  acn^a  cubic^ard, 


a  gallon,  pouiid  weight,  dame,  minute. 
The  Enghah  act  ah^eady  alluded  to,  for  es- 
tablishing unifbrm  measiues  throughout 
die  realm,  and  called  the  act  ofunifannitff 
took  effect  Jan.  1, 189&  The  system  thus 
established  is  called  the  impenal  system. 
Its  ratlonala  is  as  follows:  Take  a  pendu- 
lum which  will  vibrate  seconds  in  London, 
on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum ;  divide 
all  that  part  thereof  whioli  hes  between 
the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation  mto  391,393  equal  parts ;  tlien 
will  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial 
inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot,  and 
thirty-six  whereof  make  a  yard.  The 
standard  yard  is  "that  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the 
^old  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now 
in  the  custody  of  tlie  clerk  of  the  house 
of  commons,  whereon  the  words  and  fig- 
ures '  Standard  yard,  1760*  are  engmved, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  stand- 
ard of  the  measure  of  lengtli  called  a  yard; 
and,  as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal 
would  cause  some  variation  in  the  length 
of  t(ie  rod  in  diflferen;  decrees  of  tempera- 
ture, the  act  determines  that  the  brass  ro^ 
in  question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 
G^  (Fahrenheit].  The  measure  is  to  be  de- 
nominated the  imperial  standard  yardj  and 
to  be  the  only  standard  whereby  all  other 
measures  of  uneal  extension  shall  be  com- 
piled. Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the  pole, 
die  fbrlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  imperial  standard 
yard  as  they  have  hitherto  borne  to  the 
yard  measure  in  general  use.**  The  act 
also  makes  provision  for  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  yard,  in  case  of  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  defacement,  by  a  reference  to  an 
invariable  natural  standard,  which  is  to  be 
that  proportion  which  the  yard  bears  to 
the  length  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating  sec- 
onds of  time  ki  the  latitude  of  London,  in 
a  fDoewun  at  the  Jevel  of  the  sea ;  which  is 
found  to  be  as  thirtv-six  inches  (the  yard)  to 
39.1!£K)(che  pendulum) ;  thus  a  sure  means 
is  esbiblished  to  supply  the  loss  which 
might  by  possibilitv  occur.  Take  a  cube 
of  one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62° 
of  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter; let  tills  be  weighed  by  any  weight, 
and  let  such  weight  be  divided  into  252458 
equal  parts,  then  will  1000  of  such  parts 
be  a  trey  grain ;  and  7000  of  those  grains 
will  be  a  pound  avoirdupois,  the  operation 
havinff  been  performed  in  air.  Ten 
pounds,  such  as  those  mentioned,  of  dis- 
tilled water,  at  62°  of  temperature,  will  be 
a  ffallon,  which  gallon  will  contain  277 
cubic  inchea,  and  -^^  parts  of  another 
ctdacinch.    IJiejiaiidara  pound  is  deter- 
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rained  to  be  tiitf;  statulard  pound  troy 
weight  made  in  the  ytfhr  1758,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  «lerk  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  Such  weight  is  to  be  denomioated 
die  imperial  standard  tmy  pound,  and  is  1o 
be  '*  the  only  standard,  measure  of  weight 
from  which  ail  other  weights  shall  be  dt- 
rived,  computed  and  ascertained  ;.«td  one 
twelfth  part  of  tlie  sai^  troy  pound  is  to  be 
an  ounce,  and  qpe  twentieth  part  of  such 
ounce  a  pennyweight,  luid  okie  twenty- 
four^  part  6f  such  })enny  weight  a  grain ; 
so  that  57G0  such  gralps  shall  be  a  pound 
trojr,  j^d  7000  surn  grains  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  said 
pound  avoirdupois  an  ounce  avoirdupois, 
and  one  sixteenth  part  of  such  ounce  a 
drachm."  If  the  suiudard  pound  shall  be 
lost,  destroyed  or  defaced,  the  act  directs 
that  it  shall  be  recovered  by  reference  to 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  disdlled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  the  temperature  of  62°  (Fah- 
renheit), and  the  barometer  at  30  inches, 
is  equal  to  252.458  grains ;  and,  as  the 
stanaaid  troy  pound  ^contains  5760  such 
ffndns,  it  is  tnerefore  established  tliat 
me  original  standard  pound  may  be  at  any 
time  recovered,  by  making  another  weight 
to  bear  the  proportion  just  mentioned  to  a 
cubic  inch  of  water.  The  standard  gallon 
is  determined  by  the  act  to  be  such  meas- 
ure as  shall  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at 
the  temperature  of  62°  (Fahrenheit),  and 
the  burometer  at  30  inches;  and  such 
measure  is  declared  to  be  the  imperial 
standard  gallon^  and  the  unit  and  only 
standard  measure  of  capacity  tp  be  used, 
as  well  fur  wiue,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all 
sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  meas- 
ured by  heaped  measure;  and  all  other 
measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  said  imperial  standard  gallon, 
the  quart  being  the  fourth  part  of  such 
gallon,  and  the  pint  one  eighth  part,  two 
such  gallons  making  a  peck,  eight  such 
gallons  a  bushel,  and  eight  such  bushels  a 
quarter  of  corn,  or  other  dry  goods,  not 
measured  by  heaped,  measure.  The 
standard  for  heaped  measure,  for  such 
things  as  are  commonly  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  such  as  coal,  culm,  lime,  fish, 
potatoes,  fruit,  &c.,  is  to  be  '^  the  nforcT 
said  bushel,  coumining  eighty  pounds  av- 
oirdupois of  water,  as  aforesaid,  the  same 
being  made  round  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches   from    outside  to  ^outside  ;''   and 

r<iB  thus  sold  by  heaped  measure  are  to 
heaped  **  iu  the  form  of  a  cone,  such 


cone  to  be  of  the  hei^t  of  at  least  six 
inched,  the  omside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone." 
Three  such  bushels  are  to  be  a  sack,  and 
twelve  such  sacks  a  chaldron. — StricHun 
Measure.  The  last-mentioned  goods  may 
be  sold  either  by  the  heaped  measure,  or 
by  the  standard  weight,  as  before-men- 
tioned ;  but  for  every  other  kind  of  goods 
not  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure,  which 
may  be  sold  or  agreed  for  by  measure,  the 
same  standard  measure  is  to  be  used,  but 
the  goods  are  not  to  be>  heaped,  but 
stricken  with  a  round  stick,  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from 
end  to  end.  Copies  and  models  of  tlie 
stiuidard  of  length,  weight  and  measure, 
are  to  be  made  and  verilied  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  trtasury,  and  every  county 
to  be  supplied  with  them  for  reference 
whenever  required.  Existing  weights 
and  measured  may  be  usi>d,  being  marked 
so  as  to  sliow  the  propoitiou  they  have  to 
the  standard  nieusurcs  and  weights ;  ta- 
bles of  equalization  of  the  weights  are  to 
be  made  by  the  treasury  ;  tables,  also,  for 
the  customs  and  excise,  by  which  the 
duties  will  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  to  what  they  are  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alterations  in  the  weights 
and  measures.  The  measures  now  in 
use  in  England  and  tlie  U.  States  are  as 
follows : 

1.  MEASURE  OF  LENGTH. 

12  inches  =::  1  fool 

3  feci  zi:  1  yard 

6  1-2  yards  m  1  i*od,  or  pole 

40  poles  zr  1  furlong 

8  furlongs  z=  1  mile 

69  1-15  miles  zz  1  dcffree  of  a  great  circle  of 
«  uic  canh. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to 
which  a  name  is  given,  but  ^ubdivigaons 
are  used  tor  many  purposes.  Amonc 
mechanics,  the  inch  is  commonly  divided 
into  eighths.  By  tlie  officers  of  the  reve« 
nue,  and  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  divided 
into  tcnilis,  hundi-eciths,  &c.  Formerly,  it 
was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  parts,  called 
lines ;  but  these  have  properly  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Particxdar  Measures  of  Length, 
1  nail        =  2  1-4  inchest  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^ 
1  quarter  =  4  nails  I      .         ^^^  ^^  ^, 

1  yard       =:  4  quarters     f     .  .» , 
1  ell  =5  quarters    J      ''*"'^®- 

1  hand      =4  inches  \  "^JorS^,.*^^  ^"^^^  °^ 

1  fathom  zi:  6  feel,  used  in  measuring  depths. 

I  ..  .      O  92-100 1  used  in  land  meajure, 

1  imK  —  J  inches  lo  faciliUUe  compu- 
>  talion  of  Uie  content, 
I      10  square  chaxos  bc- 

1  chain     =:  100  links  J     ing  equal  lo  an  acra 
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S.  MEASURE  OF  BMF AC^ 

iM  tqoara  bdiet  =  1  fquare  foot  - 

9tni«reft0l  n  1  Mpiara  yard 

■90  1-4  Kioare  janU  =  1  perch,  or  ro4 

40  poFches  =  1  rood 

4  roods,  01*  100  pcrcDM  ziz.  1  sere 

640  acTM   .  zz  I  square  mOe. 


:3.  MEASURES  ,OF  SOUDITY  AND  CA- 
PACITY. 

DiTisioir  I.— Solidity. 


1728  cubic  inches 
27  cubic  feet 


=  1  cubic  foot 
zz  1  cubic  yard. 


DlYISIOlf  II. 

Imperial  meflsure  of  capacity  lor  all 
Uquida,  and  for  all  diy  goods,  except  such 
as  are  comprised  in  the  third  diviaion : 

-4  gflls      =  1  pint  =  34 1-9  cubic  in.,  neariy 

2  pints     z=l  quart  =69  1^    "       «      " 

4  quarts  =  1  gaUon  =2771-4"        *'       " 

2ga»oos  =  lpeck  =fi541-2"       "      " 

8  rallons  =  1  bushel  1=2218  1-5         "      " 
8  bushels  r=  1  quarter  =r  10  1-4  cubicfeet,  nearly 

6quarterc=  ]  load  =51  M    ''       *'        '* 

The  four  last  denominatioDS  are  used  for 
dry  ^(oods  only.  For  iiquids,  several  de- 
Dominations  have  been  keretofore  adopted, 
viz.  for  beer,  the  firkin,  of  9  gallons,  the 
kilderkin,  of  18,  the  barrel,  of  S^  the  hogs- 
head, of  54,  and  the  butt,  of  108  gallona 
These  will  probably  continue  to  be  used 
in  practice.  For  wine  and  spirits,  there 
are  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
puncheon,  pipe,  butt  and  tun ;  but  these 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  names  of 
tlie  casks  in  which  such  commodities  are 
imported,  than  as  expressing  any  definite 
liiumber  of  gallons,  it  is  the  practice  to 
^uage  all  such  vessels,  and  to  charge  them 
According  to  tlieir  actual  contenL 

Divisioir  III. 
Imperial  measure  of  capot^^,  for  coals, 
«ulm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  frujt,  and  other 
jgoods  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure : 

2  galloas  =  1  peck       =  704  cubic  in.,  nearly 
«  caUoDs  =  1  Uishel     =  2815  1-2    <'        '' 
:S  bushels  =  1  sack       =  4  8-9  cubic  feet  Jieatly 
12  sacks  =  1  chaldron  =  58  2-3"      "      ^' 

iJPor  meastwes  of  weights,  see  ffeighiB,) 
5.  ANGULAR  MEASURE ; 

OR,  DlVIBlOHS'OP  THE  ClBCLX. 

€0  seccmds  .=  1  minute 

60  minutes  =:  1  degree 

30  degrees  =  1  sign 

90  degrees  =  1  quadrant 

360  degreec,  or  12  signs  =  1  circumference. 

Vonnerly,  the  sabdivisions  were  carried 
on  by  sixdes ;  thus  the  second  was  divided 
into  60  thirds,  the  third  into  60  fourths,  ^lc 
Ax  present,  the  second  is  more  generally 
•divided  decimally  into  tenths,  hundredths, 
lb.&    The  degree  is  frequency  80  divided. 

-ai* 


6.  MEASURE  OFTIME. 

60  seaondi  .=:  1  Ainuta 

60  aintttfls  =  1  hour 

U  howB  =  1  da^ 

7  days  =  1  week 

Sdayt  =■  1  I 

,  29. 30.  or  31  di^  =  1  calendar  month 

12-«aMadar  nonths  =  1  year 

365  days  =  1  common  year 

366  days  =  1  leap  year. 

In  400  yean.  97  are  leap^ears,  and  903 
common.  The  second  of  time  is  sub- 
divkkd  like  that  <|f  angular  measure. — 
We  BhaH  now  give  a  table  of  itinaraijr 
measures  of  difl^irant  coimtriefl^  exkibitinfp 
the  nimiber  of  each  answering  to  100 
EIngliah  miles ;  also  the  length  of  a  singte 
measwe  of  each  sort  in  English  yasds;: 

liiSk 

10137 


Arabiai 

Bohemia, 

Brabant. 

Burgundy, 

China, 

Denmark, 

E^and, 

Flanden, 


Lis 


France, 


Germany, 

Hambttig, 

Hanover, 

Hesse, 

Holland, 

Hungary, 

India, 

Ireland, 

Lithuania, 
Oklenbttig, 

Perna, 

Fofamd, 
Portugal, 


81,93 

17^ 

28^ 

28,46 

279,80 

21,35 

lOO/K) 

86,91 

ilil^  26,62 

Leagues   as-  >  oe  •• 

ironomical*  J       ' 
Do.  marine         28,97 
Do.  legal,  of;  At  90 
2OOOIC.WSS  5  **'" 


I  Geographical 


^  Miles  geog. 

•{Do.  long 

r  Do.  short 

MUes 


Cos 

BIDes 


;Parasang, 


>  Do.  long 
Leg 


Saxony, 

Scotland, 

43ilesia, 


%>ain,         < 

Soabia, 

Sweden, 

iSwitzeriand, 

Turkey, 


21,72 
17,38 
25,66 
2i;»5 
15,23 
ISfiS 
27,62 
19,31 
60,43 
57,93 
86,91 
18,00 
16,26 

I  J7,33 

28,97 
2J,'72 
26/» 
20,78 
C  Modem  miles     86,91 

Vcrsu  150,81 

MUes  17,76 

"  88,70 

"  27,67 

(Leguas  C9m-> 

mon,of800(  23,73 
varas           ) 

MUes  17,38 

15,04 

"  19,23 

i  Berries  96,38 

}  MUear    80/)5 


6082 
6183 
629 
8244 
1760 
2025 
6868 

4860 

<6075 

4263 

8101 
10126 
6859 
8244 
11569 
10547 
6395 
9113 
2894 
9038 
2025 
97W 
10820 

6440 

6075 
8101 
6760 
8468 
2025 

1612 

1167 

9905 
1984 
7083 

7416 

4636 

10126 

liTOO 

9153 

1826 

1409 


*  There  are  25  leagues  in  a  degree.   A  French 
post  is  egual  tp  2  le^eS;  or  to  ^fi^SiDg.jilu, 
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FOOT  MEASURES 

or  TAEIOVS  COUVTBIES  EEDUCXO  TO  XRGLISH 

rxxT. 

Eng.Feet. 

Amsterdam, ,990 

Aotweip, ^40 

AogBbuiip, ^ 

BaK^looa, ^2 

BWe.    ,944 

Berim, ,992 

Berne, ,962 

Bologna, 1,244 

Bremen, ,955 

Breslaa, 1,125 

Brussels, ,902 

China,  matbem., .^ 1»1^ 

China,  imperial, .' 1,051 

Constantinople, 2,195 

Copenhagen, .'   l/)45 

Cricow^  . 1,169 

Dantzic, ,923 

Dresden, ,929 

Florence, ,994 

Frankfort, , ,933 

Hambuig, ,933 

Leghorn, ,992 

Leipsic, l/)34 

Leyden,    l/)23 

Li4«, JM 

Lisbon, ,952 

Lyons, 1,119 

Madrid, ,915 

MarseUles,    ,814 

Mentz, ,988 

I      Moscow,    r^ 

\     Munich, ,947 

'      Nuremberg, ,996 

'      Padua,    . 1,406 

Palernio, ,747 

Paris, 1,066 

Rhinland, 1,023 

Pnigue, ,987 

Rome, r*** 

Stockholm, 1,073 

Strasburg, ,956 

Trent,.. 1,201 

TTurin, 1,676 

Tyrol, 1,096 

Venici, 1,137 

Verona, 1,117 

Vicenza, 1,136 

Vi«jna, 1,036 

.     Ulm, . ,826 

Urbino, 1,162 

Utrecht, ,741 

Warsaw, 1,169 

Wesel, ,771 

Zurich, ,979 

OTHER  MEASURES, 

REDCCED  TO  EITOLISH  FEET. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Amsterdam  ell, 2,223 

English  fathom, 6, 

French  metre, 3,198 

French  tolse, 6,396 

Venice  eU, 2,089 

Vienna  ell, * 2,557 

ANCIENT  BIEASURES. 

Arabian  foot. <  .  .  .  .  1,095 

Babylonian  root, 1,144 

Egyptian  foot, 1,421 

Q^k  foot 1,007 

Hebrew  foot, i;212 


•  Ay.  Feer. 

Hebrew  sacred  cubit, tflK 

Hebrew  great  cubit, .    11^12 

Roman  foot, ,965  to  ,970 

Egyptian  stadium, 790,8 

Roman  mile  of  Plmy, 4840,5 

Roman  mile  of  Strabo, 4906, 

Pythian  or  Delphic  staudium, 076,877 

Tne  mean,  or  nautical,  or  rereian  sta^ 

dium, 632,147  , 

Great  Alexandrian,  or  Egyptian  8tadittm,710,6S9 

JEWISH  ITINERARY  MEASURE. 

Eng.  MiUM,  Paces.  Feet. 

Cubit, 0  0  1,884 

Stadium, 0  145  4,6 

Sabbath  day's  journey, .  0  729  3/> 

Eastern  mite, 1  403  1^ 

Parasang, 4  153  3^ 

A  day's  journey,   ...  .33  172  4,0 

The  foDowing  comparadye  view  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  England  and 
France,  was  published  by  the  royal  and 
central  society  of  agriculture  in  Paris,  in 
their  annuary  for  1829: 

BIEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

English.  French. 

1  inch  (l-36th  of  a  yard)  2,539954  centimetres 
1  foot  ( l-3d  of  a  yaid)  3,0479449  decimetres 
1  yard  imperial  0,91438348  metre 

1  fathom  (2  yards)  1,82876696  metre 

1  pole,  or  perch  (5  1-2  yd.)  5,02911  metres 
1  furiong  (220  yards)       201,16437  metres 
1  mile  (1760  yards)        1609,3149  metres 
•     French.  English. 

1  milimetre  0,03937  inch 

1  centimetre        ^  0,393708  inch 

1  decimetre         *  3,937079  inches 

(39,37079  inches 
1  Metre  •  i  3,2808992  feet 

C  1,093633  vaid 
1  myriametra  6,2138  mues 

SQUARE  MEASURE.  . 

English.  French. 

l™d(«p.,™perch)       P^i^T'« 

1  rood  (1210  yards  sq.)  10,1 16775  ares 
1  acre  (4840  yards  sq.)        0,404671  hectares 

French.  English. 

1  metr6  square  l,1960So  yard  square 

1  are  0,098845  rood 

1  hectare  2,473614  acres 

SOUD  MEASURE. 

English.  French. 

1  pint  (l-8th  of  a  gallon)  0,567932  litre 
1  quart(l-4thofag^on)  1,135364  litre 
1  ffallon  imperial  4,84345794  litres 

1  peck  (2  gallons)  9,0869159  litres 

1  bushel  (8  gaUoDs)  36,347664  litres 

1  sack  (3  bushels)  1 ,09013  hectolitre 

1  quarter  (8  bushels)  2,907813  hectolitrat 

1  chaldron  (12  sacks)         13,08516  hectolitres 

French,  Ei^lish, 

1  decalitre  2,2009667  gaUonf 

IbectoUtre  22/109667  gaUoDS 
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WEIGHTS. 

EnffKsh  Troy.  Prench. 

l^dU^y.  imperial    |   «^f  "^^ 

English  Avoirdupois.  French. 

1  drachm  (l-16th  of  an  >   i  TTift  .»«„»„« 
ounce)  {   1,7712  gramme 

*ii3)  ^^■^^'^   ""^  *  1 28,3384  grammes 
1  pmxnd  avoirdupois  im-y   0,4534148  kilo- 

perial  >     gramme 

1  hundred  weight  (112  ^ 


pounds) 
lton(20cwt.) 

French. 
I  gramme 

1  kDogramme 


(  50,78246  kilogramnios 
1015,649  kilogrammes 
English.  k 

C  15,438  grains  troy 
.  <   0,643  pennyweight 
C  0,03216  ounce  troy 
C  2,68027  pounds  troy 
^  2,20548  pounds    av- 
C     oirdupois. 


(For  more  particular  ioforroation  on  the 
subject  of  weights,  see  the  article 
fTaghts.) 
Mecenas.  (See  MtBcenas.) 
Mecca,  or  Mekka  ;  a  city  of  Arabia, 
capital  of  HedBJas,  about  50  miles  from 
Jidda,  its  port,  on  the  Red  sea,  180  south 
of  Medina;  lat,  2P  IS'  N.;  Ion.  40°  IS' 
E. ;  population,  formerly,  100,000  ;  ac- 
cording to  Biu'ckhard,  who  visited  it  in 
the  character  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  now 
about  30,000,  with  accommodations  for  as 
many  pilgrims.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Macoraba,  and  is 
called,  by  the  Mussulmans,  Omm-JUcorOj 
or  Mother  of  Cities,  because  it  was  tlie 
^  birth-place  of  Mohammed.  It  is  situated 
*  in  a  dry,  barren  and  rocky  country,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  mountains. 
The  water  is  brackish,  and  the  pastures 
disCknt,  and  every  thing  unfavorable  for 
the  support  of  a  large  population.  It  is 
two  miles  long,  and  one  broad ;  the  streets 
regular  and  handsome,  being  sanded,  level 
and  convenient ;  the  houses  of  stone,  of 
three  or  four  stories,  built  in  the  Persian 
or  Indian,  rather  than  the  Turkish  style, 
having  neat  fronts,  ornamented  externally 
with  paintings  and  mouldings.  Many 
quarters  are  now  abandoned  to  ruins,  and 
of  the  houses  that  remain,  two  tliirds  are 
unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  great- 
est celebrity  among  the  Mohammedans, 
and  contains  the  three  holiest  tilings 
in  the  Mohammedan  world, — the  well 
^emzem,  the  Caaba  (or  bouse  of  God),  and 
the  Black  Stone.  Zemzem  is  believed, 
by  the  followecs  of  Mohammed,  to  be  the 


identical  spring  which  suslied  forth  in  the 
wildeniesB  for  the  relief  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael;  and  marvellous  efficacy  is  as- 
cribed to  its  waters,  in  giving  health  to 
the  sick,  imparting  strength  of  raemoiy, 
and  purifying  &om  the  efiectsof  sin.  The 
Caaba,  or  Kaaba,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
(See  KJaabn,)  The  Black  Stone,  the  princi- 

Eal  wonder  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  been 
rought  by  the  ansel  Gabriel,  and  to  have 
been  originally  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  grand  ceremony  through  which  the 
pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times 
round  the  Kaaba,  kissing  each  time  the 
sacred  stoue.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  meteoric  stone.  Forty  eunuchs  are 
at  present  maintained  there,  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  teniple  and  the  gifls  of  the 
])iou8.  Mecca  is  entirely  supported  by 
pilgrims  from  every  fwrt  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  ;  but  the  number  is  now 
much  less  than  formerly,  owing  partly  to 
tlie  decay  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  de- 
cline of  power  and  wealth  of  the  Moham- 
medan states ;  and  partly,  also,  to  Mecca's 
being  subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Wa- 
habees.  The  commerce,  now  greatly  di- 
minished, consists  chiefly  in  the  produc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  India.  Notwith- 
standing the  sacred  character  of  the  city,  * 
it  has  now  little  reputation  for  learning, 
and  Burckhard  found  no  book  sliops  in 
the  place.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter Mecca,  and  its  temtory  is  regarded  as 
sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round,  which 
is  indicated  by  marks  set  up.  The  male 
Meckaways  are  all  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
forty  days,  to  prove  their  origin  in  the 
holy  city.  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Waha- 
becs,  in  1804,  but  soon  after  recovered  by 
the  sherif  Galib.  It  was  again  captured 
in  1807,  and  again  delivered  by  Moham- 
med All,  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  1 818.  (For  the 
ceremony  which  takes  place  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  pilgrims,  see  Arafat) 

Mechai.v,  Pierre  Frantjois  Andr^,  an 
astronomer,  bom  Aug.  16, 1744,  at  Laon, 
went  to  Paris  in  1772,  and  was  there  fa- 
vorably received  by  Lalande.  His  discov- 
ery and  calculation  of  two  comets,  in 
1781,  rendered  him  generally  known ; 
and  he  was  among  the  iirst  to  delineate 
the  probable  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered 
planet  Uranus.  In  1782,  the  academical 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  return  of 
the  comet  of  IGGl  was  awarded  to  him ; 
and,  when  it  appeared  again,  eight  years 
aftem'ards,  his  calculations  were  proved 
to  be  correct.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
years,  M6cljain  discovered  fourteen  com- 
ets, the  orbits  of  which  he  calculated.  No 
important  celestial  phenomenon  escaped 
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fiis  nodee,  and  ha  obflerratioiif  were  re* 
•corded  in  the  Owwiaiwaiief  du  Tmp$^ 
which  WW  edked  by  him  fnm  1788  to 
1794.  When  the  conatituent  aflsembly  or- 
4lered  the  pieperatioD  of  a  new  lyecem  of 
measuree,  baaed  on  the  meridian  of  the 
•eaith,  M^hain  was  one  of  the  astrono- 
men  appointed  to  measure  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkiric  and  Barcelona. 
He  received,  for  his  part  of  this  difficult 
operation,  the  portion  of  countnr  lying 
Mtween  Barcelona  and  Rhodez,  where  no 
^  measurements  had  previously  been  made. 
Political  causes  also  contributed  to  embar- 
nss  his  progress;  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment not  only  interrupted  his  triongu- 
Nation,  but  detained  him  for  some  time 
pnsoner.  He  was  enabled  to  resume  bis 
ubon  in  1803,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
lending  them  to  the  Balearic  isles.  He 
died  at  Valencia,  in  1804,  of  the  yellow 
lever,  a  victim  of  his  exertions  m  the 
4»use  of  science.  Besides  his  treatises  in 
4he  Coimms$a!njix  dea  Jhnpsy  and  his  me- 
moirs on  the  di^rent  comets,  we  find, 
also,  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the 
Base  du  i^sUine  mHrique  'dicimal,  by  De- 
4ambre  (Paris,  1806—10, 3  vols.). 

Mkchanics  (from  irnx'^f  &  machine  or 
contrivance)  is  the  science  which  treats 
<»f  forces  bad  ef  motion.  (Seef\>rce.)  It 
had,  probably,  its  origin  in  the  construc- 
tion of  maclnnes,  and  an  important  branch 
«f  it,  practical  mechanics,  investigates 
dieir  contitniction  and  effects.  Forces, 
acting  upon  bodies,  may  either  produce 
rest  or  motion.  In  the  mrmer  case,  they 
are  treated  of  under  statics,  in  the  latteiv 
under  dynamics  (q.  v.).  Hydrostatics 
^q.  V.)  and  hydraulics  ][q.  v.)  respectively 
4reat  ofjluids^  at  rest,  or  m  motion. — When 
a  body  is  acted  on  by  two  or  more  forces, 
which  coimteract  each  other,  so  that  no 
iiiotion  is  produced,  the  body  end  the 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  oieqvUibri' 
mm.  The  conditions  ef  equilibrium  form 
Che  subject  of  statics.  1.  A  body  acted  up- 
on by  two  equal  and  opposiie  forces  wiH 
remain  at  rest  In  this  case,  either  of  the 
two  opposite  forces  may  be  made  up  of 
flevenJ  puralld  forces.  It  is  then  said  to 
be  the  rendUmt  of  those  forces.  2.  If 
two  forces  act,  will]  reference  to  each  other, 
•obliquely  upon  a  body,  they  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  third  (caJled  also  their  remtt' 
ant).  If  the  two  forces  be  represeuted,  in 
direction  and  intensity,  by  two  contiguous 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant  will 
be  represented,  to  direction  and  Intensity, 
by  its  diagonal.  This  is  called  the  parA- 
iek^ram  ^forces.  3.  If  several  forces,  act- 
ing at  nnce  upon  n  polygon^  can  berepre- 


Moted,  in  duvedon  and  inteuiiy.  by  wr- 
era!  sides  of  a  ^oiygoa,  they  may  be  ooun- 
teraeted  by  a  single  force,  acting  in  a  di- 
rection and  with  an  inftenti^  represented 
by  the  side  which  would  be  neeeasaiy  to 
comiilete  the  polvgoa* — ^AIl  the  changes 
which  come  under  our  observation,  are 
the  consequence  of  motions  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  few  great  elementaiy 
forces.  The  c<msideration  of  the  motions 
wliich  take  place  among  the  particles  only 
of  one  or  of  several  bodies,  comes  within 
the  department  of  chemistry.  Those 
motions  which  afi^t  masses  are  the  ap- 
propriate subiect  of  the  second  part  of  me* 
chanics.  All  motions  are  found  to  take 
place  in  conformity  to  a  few  universal 
principles.  Deduced  from  observation, and* 
confirmed  by  experiment,  these  principles 
have  often  been  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  treatises  on  mechanics,  under  the  name 
of  the  Utwi  qf  motiim.  If  not  expressed 
in  this  manner,  the  truths  they  declare, 
making  an  essential  part  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  are  necessarily  introduced 
under  some  other  form.  Their  compre- 
hensiveness suits  them  to  our  purpose, 
and  they  are  here  quoted  in  the  language 
of  Newton.  I.  "  Kvery  body  persev^ea 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  unirorm  motion 
m  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to 
change  that  state  by  forces  impressed 
thereon."  This  is  called  the  law  of  tnerfto, 
and  expresses  the  entire  indifiTerence  of 
matter  to  motion  or  rest  The  propof4- 
tion  that  a  body  will  never  begin  to  move 
of  itself  needs  no  proof  It  is  the  conclu- 
sion uf  universal  observation.  Wherever 
we  observe  motion,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  power  in  action  to  produce  it 
The  other  part  of  the  law,  that  motion  is, 
in  its  nature,  as  permanent  as  rest,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  right  line,  is  far  from 
being  a  self-evident,  or  even  an  obvious 
truth.  Limited  observation  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  all  matter  Imub  a 
tendency  to  rest,  and  such  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  a  common  error.  The  same 
limited  obeervation  led  some  of  the  an* 
cient  astronomers  to  imagine  that  all 
bodies,  when  forced  into  a  state  of  motion, 
naturally  moved  in  curve  lines.  There  is, 
howeveiv  abundant  proof  of  the  perma- 
nence of  motion ;  and  if  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  aii;  the  two  meet  univer- 
sal obstacles  to  the  motion  of  bodies  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  could  be  entirely 
removed,  instances  of  permanent  motion 
would  be  still  more  numerous.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  removed,  or  as  bodies 
are  beyond  their  influence,  we  observe  a 
tendency  in  motions  to  beebme  man  and 
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more  permanent.  A  mail>le,  rolled  on  the 
ffrasB,  gbon  stops ;  on  a  carpet,  it  moves 
K>nger;  on  a  floor,  still  longer;  and  on 
smooth,  level  ice,  where  the  vnnd  is  not 
un&vorable,  it  continues  very  long  in  mo- 
tion. In  a  vacuum,  where  the  resistance 
of  air  is  not  felt,  two  windmills,  whose 
pivots  have  equal  friction,  and  which  are 
set  in  ipotion  by  equal  forces,  continue  to 
move  equally  long,  whatever  be  the  po- 
sition of  their  vanes.  In  the  air,  tlie  one 
whose  vanes  cut  the  air,  will  move  much 
louger  than  die  one  whose  vanes  are  op- 
posed to  it.  A  pendulum  in  a  vacuum, 
having  only  the  stiffness  of  the  riband  bv 
which  it  is  suspended  to  overcome,  will 
vibrate  for  a  whole  day.  A  spinning  t6p, 
in  tlie  same  situation,  retarded  only  by 
tlie  friction  of  its  point,  continues  spinning 
for  houra.  In  all  these  cases,  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  motion  is  proportioned  to 
the  diminution  of  friction  and  resistance. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  tlie  conclusion,  that 
a  body  once  put  in  motion,  would,  if  left 
to  itself,  continue  to  move  with  undimin- 
ished velocity.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
moving  in  free  space,  subject  to  no  op- 
posing influence,  keep  on  in  their  path 
with  a  velocity  which  has  remained  un- 
abated since  flrst  they  were  launched  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  They  move, 
not,  indeed,  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curves, 
as  they  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  a  centre,  by  the  universal  force  of 
gravity.  (See  Grcnnly,)  This  force  does 
not  diminish  their  velocity,  but  deflects 
them  continually  from  the  right  line  in 
wliich  they  tend  to  move.  If  this  central 
force  were  suspended,  they  would  all 
shoot  forward  into  space,  and  tlie  harmo- 
ny of  their  motions  would  cease.  Some 
force  similar  to  this  central  tendency  is 
always  in  action,  whenever  we  see  bodies 
move  in  curve  lines.  The  stone,  to  which 
a  boy  gives  accumulated  foi^ce  by  whhl- 
in^  it  round  in  a  sling,  is,  for  a  time,  kept 
in  us  circle  by  the  central  force  rejiresented 
by  the  string ;  when  let  loose,  it  darts  for- 
ward ill  the  air,  turning  not  to  the  right  or 
left,  until  the  atmospherical  resistance  de- 
Btroys  its  motion,  or  the  force  of  gravity 
bends  it  to  the  ground.  A  full  tumbler 
of  water,  placed  in  a  sling,  and  made  to 
vibrate  with  gradually  increasing  oscilla- 
tions, may,  at  last,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  a  circle  about  the  hand,  each  drop 
tending  to  move  out  in  a  straight  line 
fitim  the  centre,  and  therefore  remaining 
safe  in  the  tumbler,  whose  bottom  is  always 
farthest  from  the  centre.  In  a  com  mill,  the 
grain  is  poured  gradually  into  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  mill-stone.  The  weight 


of  the  stone  pulveriees  the  com,  while  its 
circular  motion  throws  it  out,  as  ftst  as  it  is 
ffround,  into  a  cavity  around  the  stone. 
When  a  vessel,  partly  full  of  water,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  and  made  to  turn  rap- 
idly round,  the  water,  in  its  tendency  tt> 
move  out  in  a  straight  line,  recedes  m>m 
the  centre,  and  is  gradually  heaped  up 
against  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel,  sometimes 
even  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bottom  dry. 
Water,  moving  rapidly  in  the  stream  of  a 
river,  or  the  tide  of  tlie  sea  forced  violent- 
ly through  a  narrow  passage  between  op- 
posite rocks,  not  unfrequently  forms  a 
whirlpool  on  the  same  principle.  Bent 
out  of  its  course  by  a  projecting  ledge,  it  de- 
parts, as  if  reluctantly,  from  a  straight  line, 
and  heaps  itsi^lf  up  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  in  which  it  is  cora- 
pt  lied  to  move.  To  tliis  cause,  too,  it  is 
owing,  however  little  we  might  expect 
such  a  coiise(|ucnce,  that  a  river,  passing 
through  an  alluvial  soil,  and  once  turned 
from  its  onward  channel,  continues  to 
pursue  a  meandering  course  to  the  sea. 
Driven,  by  any  cause,  to  one  side,  it 
strikes  the  bank  with  all  its  violence,  is 
repelled,  and  rebounds  with  the  same 
force  to  the  opposite  side,  continually 
wearing  the  two  banks,  and  leaving  a 
larger  space  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bends.  The  force  with  which  a  body 
constrained  to  move  in  a  circle,  ten<ls  to 
go  off  in  a  straight  line,  is  called  the  cen- 
infvgal  force.  Advantage  is  taken  of  it 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  and  in  all 
circular  motions  of  machinery.  The  clay 
of  tlie  potter  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  a 
swiftly  revolting  table,  and  while  hia 
hand  shapes  it,  the  centrifugal  force  causes 
it  to  assume  the  desired  dimensions.  A 
globe,  or  t^heet  of  molten  glass,  is  in  a 
similar  manner  made  to  expand  itself. 
The  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  suspended 
by  a  cord,  and  made  to  revolve  by  its 
twisting  or  untwisting,  will  diverge  in 
proportion  to  die  velocitj'  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  skam  governor  of  Watt  is 
coiistciu'ted  and  acts  on  this  principle. 
W<;iplit8  are  attached  to  two  rods,  to 
which  circular  motion  is  cooinmnicated 
by  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  governed. 
If  the  motion  be  so  rapid  as  to  cause  these 
r(»<Is  to  divi  rgc  from  each  other  beyond  a 
certain  angle,  they  act  upon  a  valve  which 
partly  close's,  and* diminishes  the  supply  of 
steam.  With  a  slower  motion,  the  rods  col- 
lapse, end  die  valve  is  opened.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  centrifugal  force  occasioned 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of 
bodies  at  the  equator  is  diminished  the 
289th  pajru  If  the  earth  revolved  ou  its  axis 
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in  84  ininut68i  the  loose  mrta  near  the 
equator  would  be  projected  from  the  siu*- 
moe.  Another  consequence  or  perticular 
of  the  law  of  inertia,  is,  that  motion  is 
communicated  gradually.  A  ibrce  which 
communicatee  a  certain  quantity  of  mo- 
tion in  one  second,^  will  impart  double  the 
quantity  in  two  seconds.  A  ship  does 
not  vield  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  when  the  sails  are  set ;  its  motion 
increases  as  new  portions  are  successively 
imparted.  A  horse  does  not  start  at  once 
with  ti  carriage  into  his  utmost  speed; 
his  force  is  at  nrst  spent  in  giving  motion 
to  the  inert  mass.  Afterwards,  with  far  less 
exerdon,  he  keeps  up  the  modon,  being 
required  to  supply  that  portion  only  which 
is  destroyed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  road. 
The  modon  communicated  to  a  body,  if  not 
destroyed  by  some  force,  is  accumulated. 
Thus  a  nail  is  driven  in  by  all  the  force 
of  the  hand,  accumulated  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  descent  of  the  hammer. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fkct  gives  the 
means  of  increasing  the  effective  force  of 
A  moving  power  in  a  very  great  degree. 
A  force  of  50  pounds  communicated  eve- 
ry second  to  a  loaded  wheel,  will,  if  not 
diminished  by  friction,  or  other  cause  of 
waste,  enable  it  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  500  pounds  once  in  every  ten  seconds. 
Such  a  wheel  is  called  njly  wheeL  (q.  v.) 
II.  "The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  modve  force  impressed, 
and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
in  which  that  force  is  impressed."  This  is 
only  a  statement,  that  a  double  force  gen- 
erates a  double  motion ;  that  motion  cannot 
increase  or  diminish  itself,  nor  turn  to  the 
right  or  lef),  without  cause.  In  consequence 
of  this,  two  or  more  forces  acting  at  once  on 
a  body  in  different  directions,  cause  it  to 
take  a  direction  different  from  that  of  cither 
force,  and,  if  one  of  tliem  is  a  variable  or 
cousuuitly  acting  force,  to  move  in  a  curve 
I'me.  This  is  called  the  etnnposition  of 
forces ;  the  single  motion  impressed  up- 
on the  body  being  considered  as  com- 
\WBed  of  the  several  motions  which  the 
forces  acting  separately  would  have  pro- 
duced. A  Iraat  rowed,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  directly  from  the  bank  of 
a  river  which  nms  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  is  acted  on  at  once  \>y  the 
force  of  the  rowers  and  that  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  will  he  found,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  three  miles  from  the  bank,  and  two 
miles  below  the  point  from  which  it 
started,  having  moved  in  a  diagonal  line 
between  the  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
{See  Forces,)  The  resolution  of  forces  is 
the  veverseof  this.    A  single  force  is  cou- 


adered  as  resolved  into  two  or  more  olfa« 
era.  A  ship,  saifing  on  a  side  wind,  i» 
sent  forward  by  a  part  only  of  its  force. 
The  other  part  has  no  efiect,  or  that  only 
of  driving  her  out  of  her  course.  III.  **  To 
every  action  there  is  always  opposed  an 
equal  reaction ;  or  the  mutual  actions  of 
two  bodies  on  each  other  are  equal  and  in 
opposite  duecdons."  If  vou  ptess  a  stone 
with  your  finger,  the  nnzer  is  equally 
pressed  by  the  stone.  A  horse  drawing 
upon  a  load,  is  drawn  backward  by  its 
whole  weight,  and  if  he  succeed  in  mov- 
ing it,  it  can  only  be  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  the  excess  of  his  strength 
over  the  reaction  of  the  load.  A  magnet 
and  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equal- 
ly ;  and  if,  when  in  the  sphere  of  mutual 
attraction,  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  free, 
which  ever  is  free  will  be  drawn  to  tlie 
other.  Two  equal  boots,  drawn  towards 
each  other  by  a  rope,  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner; if  both  are  free,  they  meet  in  tlie 
middle.  When  a  gun  is  discharped,  it  re- 
coils with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  ball  is  propelled,  but  with  a  velocity  as 
much  less  as  its  weight  is  greater.  If,  in  die 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  hanging  perpen- 
dicularly by  a  cord,  a  hole  be  opened,  tlie 
vessel  will  be  pushed  back  fiom  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  reaction  of  the  jet  of 
water,  and  will  remain  so  while  it  flows. 
A  consequence  of  diis  law  is,  that  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  each  body  on  its  sur- 
face as  much  as  it  attracts,  and  that  when 
a  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  the  earth 
rises  to  meet  it — ^The  force  with  which  a 
body  acts  is  estimated  by  its  velocity  and 
mass  conjoiiidy,  and  is  called  its  moment 
turn.  Thus,  if  two  balls,  of  one  and  two 
pounds  weight,  respectively,  be  moving 
with  the  same  velocity,  the  larger  has  twice 
the  momentum  of  the  smaller,  since  each 
pound  of  the  lai^r  has  the  same  velocity 
as  the  ball  of  a  single  pound.  A  body  of 
small  weight  may  therefore  be  made  to 

Eroduc^  the  same  mechanical  efifect  as  a 
irge  one,  by  sufficiently  increasing  its 
velocity.  The  cannon  ball  of  modem 
times  is  not  less  effectual  in  battering 
down  walls  than  the  massy  battering  ram 
of  the  ancients.— The  forces  which  may 
be  employed  to  ^ve  motion  to  machines 
are  called  mechantcal  agents,  or  first  movers. 
They  are  water,  wind,  steam,  eunpowder, 
and  the  stren^h  of  man  and  other  aoimal& 
They  may  be  mdirectly  referred  to  three  in- 
dependent sources — sravity,  heat,  and  ani- 
mal strength.  (See  tnese  several  articlcti.) 
Gramiv.  A  txMly  falling  from  a  state 
of  rest,  descends  16  feet,  neariv  (ia095), 
in  one  second;  but,  as  all  the  oiotiQii 
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which  18  comiDcniksited  by  giUTitatioii 
temaina  in  it»  and  it  feceirea  an  acceaaion 
of  motion  every  indefinitely  auiall  portion 
of  the  fint  aecondf  it  is  moving  more  rap- 
idly at  the  end  of  the  aecond  than  at  any 
previoua  time^  and^  with  that  motion  alone, 
if  it  continued  uniform,  would  descend 
through  twice  16,  or  32  feet,  in  the  next 
aecond ;  but,  during  this  next  second,  as 
much  motion  is  communicated  as  during 
the  first,  and  consequently  the  body  de- 
scends through  three  times  16^  or  48  feet, 
in  this  next  second.  The  whole  of  this 
accumulated  motion  would,  alone,  carry  it 
through  four  times  16,  or  64  feet,  in  the 
tliird  second,  and  the  continued  action  of 
gravitation  carries  it  once  16 ;  so  that  it 
actually  descends  ^ve  times  16,  or  80  feet, 
during  the  third  second.  In  the  fourth 
second,  it  would,  in  the  same  manner,  de- 
scend seven  times  16  feet ;  in  the  fifUi, 
nine  times  16,  &c.,the  series  of  odd  num- 
bers expressing  ttie  distances  passed 
through  in  the  successive  seconds.     By 


adding  these  numbert^  we  find  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  seconds,  the  body  will  have 
descended  four  times  16  feet ;  at  the  end 
of  tlie  third,  nine  times  16 ;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  16  times  16,  &c. ;  the  whole 
distance  fellen  through  at  the  end  of  anv 
number  of  seconds  being  found  by  mu(* 
tipi3rinff  the  square  of  that  number  by  16 
feet.  Duchis  the  simple  end  remarkable 
law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  the  uni' 
formly  accelerated  velocity  produced  by 
gravitation.  The  velocity  acquired  in  one 
second  is  sufficient,  of  itself^  to  carry  a  body 
through  twice  16  feet ;  that  acquired  in  two 
seconds  would  carry  it  four  times  16  feet ; 
that  acquired  in  three  seconds,  through  six 
times  16  feet,  &Cr ;  the  velocities  possessed 
at  the  end  of  any  number  of  seconds  being 
represented  by  twice  that  number  multi- 
plied by  16  feet.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits, 1.  the  space  fallen  through  in  the 
successive  seconds;  2.  the  whole  space 
fallen  through  at  tlie  end  of  a  number  of 
seconds ;  and,  3.  the  final  velocity : 


Time,  123456789    10  seconds. 

1.  Successive  Spaces,  13    5    7      9    11    13    15    17    19  times  16  feet. 

2.  Toud  Spaces,  1    4    9  16    25    36    49    64    81  100      *"         ^ 
a  Final  Velocity,  2    4    6    8    10    12    14    16    18    20      «         « 


By  means  of  this  table,  a  traveller,  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  might  ascer- 
tain its  height  above  the  plain  or  torrent  be- 
low, with  considerable  accuracy,  by  letting 
fall  a  stone,  and  observing  the  time  of  its 
fall.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  the  resisumce  of  the  air, 
which,  fer  small  velocides^  is  not  very 
great  (See  PnjectiUs,)  The  same  cause 
which  communicates  motion  to  a  felling 
body,  would  gradually  destroy  that  of  a 
body  ascending.  A  ball  projected  up- 
wards with  the  velocity  of  1000  feet  per 
second,  would,  therefore,  rise  with  a  uni- 
formly retarded  motion  to  the  height  (torn 
which  a  body  must  fidl  to  acauire  that  ve- 
locity. The  phenomena  or  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion  are  beautifully  ex- 
hibited by  Atwood's  machine  for  that 
purpose.  In  moving  down  an  inclined 
plane,  a  solid  body  is  urged  by  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is  con- 
tinually smaller  as  the  jplane  is  nearer  to  a 
horizontal  position.  (See  Indintd  Plane.) 
When  it  is  horizontal,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  is  sustained  by  the  plane* 
The  velocity  acquired  by  bodies  moving 
down  planes  of  different  inclinations,  is 
the  same  as  thev  would  have  acquired  by 
felling  fineel^  ciown  a  distance  equal  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  plane. — ^It 
Is  necessary,  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines, caniages,  buikiings,  bridges,  and 


ships,  and  in  many  other  cases,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  part;  since,  if  the 
centre  of  gravity,  in  any  body  or  system 
of  bodies,  oe  supported,  the  whole  must 
remain  firm,  and  m  a  state  of  rest,  in  every 
possible  position.  (See  Gravity^  Centre 
of.)  The  various  problems  arisine  from 
this  necesaty  have  l)een  solved  with  great 
accuracy,  and  on  fixed  principles.  In  all 
regidar,  solids,  of  uniform  density,  wheth- 
er bounded  by  straight  or  curve  lines,  the 
centre  of  gravity  comcides  with  the  cen- 
tre of  magnitude.  If  a  body  of  any 
shape  be  suspended,  freely,  fix>m  any  one 
point  of  its  surface,  the  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  that  point  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  will  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravi^.  This  line  is  cJled  the  lint  qf 
direction.  The  centre  of  gravity  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  found  practically, 
by  suspending  a  body  successively  from 
two  or  its  points,  and  observing  the  poin 
where  the  lines  of  direction  cross  each 
other.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle 
is  at  one  third  the  distance  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base  to  the  vertex ;  that  of  a 
cone  and  of  a  pyramid,  at  one  fourth 
the  same  distance.  Stabili^,  in  eveiy 
case,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  reference  to  the  base. 
The  nearer  it  is  to  the  base,  and  the 
ferther  the  lioe  of  direction  felb  fixnn 
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each  part  of  the  oerimeter  of  the  base,  the 
greater  is  the  stability.  The  sphere  rests 
equally  in  every  position,  because  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  same  distance 
irom  every  part  of  the  surface.  It  is  un- 
stable in  every  position,  as  it  rests  on  a 
single  point  of  the  plane ;  and  it  yields  to 
the  smallest  force,  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
does  not  rise  when  the  sphere  revolves. 
In  order  that  the  pyramid  or  cone  may  be 
overturned,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise 
ahnost  perpendicularly,  and  move  for  a 
great  distance  before  it  ceases  to  tend  to 
fall  back  to  its  place.  Hence  thf^ir  stabili- 
ty, and  hence  the  propriety  c-f  git^in^  to 
steeples,  monuments,  and  ov^pt  buildings 
of  great  height,  a  pyramidical  or  conical 
figure.  Those  carriages  are  most  secure 
which  are  hung  low,  and  have  the  wheels 
far  apart  Whatever  raises  the  centre  of 
gravity  or  narrows  the  base,  allows  the 
Sno  of  direction  more  easily  to  pass  with- 
out it,  and  diminishes  stability.  Hence 
we  see  the  imprudence  of  rising  in  car- 
riages or  boats  which  are  in  danger  of 
b^ing  overset,  and  hence  the  danger  of 
of  high  loads  on  wagons,  where  the  roads 
are  not  perfectly  level.  The  force  of 
gravity  is  not  often  employed  directly  as 
a  mechanical  agent,  or  prime  mover. 
Those  most  frequently  employed  to  ^ve 
motion  to  machinery  are  water,  wind, 
heat,  and  the  strength  of  animals. 

fFatfT  acts  by  its  wtigkl  and  by  the  vdod- 
ty  which  it  acquires  trom  falling,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  weight.  Wind  acts  by  its 
volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity.  Both 
these  agents  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heat,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam, 
or  gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  b^  making 
it  lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  nse.  The 
steam  or  gas,  when  formed,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  expand  itself,  presses  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and 
endeavors  to  escape  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  heat  and  pressor  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  When  allowed  to  escape 
in  only  one  direction,  it  necessarily  gene- 
rates motion  in  a  straight  line.  Steam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  mode  to  act  upon  some  centre 
of  resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or 
pressing,  and  produces  variable  motions, 
naturally  in  a  straight  line,  but  often  in  a 
curve.  The  motions  or  pressures  pro- 
duced by  all  these  agents  are  capable  of 
being  compared  with  those  produced  by 
wei^ts.  They  might  oil  be  referred  to  a 
coQunon   standard,   the  unit   of  which 


should  be  the  force  required  to  nine  a 
given  weight  a  certain  number  of  feet  in 
a  given  time* 

The  mechanical  agents  are  employed 
to  measure  time,  to  move  ships  and  car^ 
riages,  to  raise  weights,  to  shape*  wood 
and  work  metals,  to  overcome  the  resst- 
ance  of  air,  of  water  and  of  coheaioo,  to 
draw  out  and  form  materials,  and  :o  com- 
bine them  into  new  fabrics.  To  apply 
them  to  accomplish  any  one  of  tnese  et- 
fects  requiros  the  intervenifon  of  some 
mechanioaJ  contrivance.  Such  a  me- 
chanical contrivance,  whether  consisting 
of  a  few  or  of  many  parts,  is  called  a  wifl- 
chine.  A  machine  has  been  defined,  '^a 
system  of  bodies,  fixed  or  movable,  so 
connected  together  that  a  movement  im- 
pressed on  one  of  them  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  others."  The  object  of  a  ma- 
chine is  often  vaguely  supposed  to  be  to 
produce  or  augmentuower.  It  can  never 
have  this  efiect  The  resistance  of  the 
fixed  and  the  fiiction  of  the  movable  parts 
will  always  consume  a  part  of  the  power 
of  the  prime  mover.  The  real  object  of 
every  machine  is  to  increase  or  diminish 
llie  velocity  of  the  moving  force,  to  change 
its  direction,  to  accumulate  its  action  and 
expend  it  at  a  single  efibrt,  to  distribute  the 
force  among  a  great  number  of  small  re- 
sistances, or  to  divide  the  force  of  a  re- 
sistance so  that  it  may  be  overcome  by  a 
series  of  actions,  or  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  power.  A  machine 
iiiay  combine  the  action  of  several  movers, 
and  employ  one  to  regulate  the  others,  so 
that  the  final  efiect  shall  be  perfectly  uni- 
form. The  pendulum,  the  governor  and  the 
fiy-wheel  are  employed  for  tliis  purpose. 

By  the  mechaniccd  powers,  are  signified 
the  simple  machines  to  which  ail  ma- 
chines, however  complex,  may  be  refer- 
red. They  are  essentially  three  in  num- 
ber, but  usually  considered  seven  ;  1.  The 
lever,  the  wheel  and  axis ;  2.  the  indined 
plane,  the  screw,  the  toedge;  3.  the  ropi 
and  the  pulley. 

The  Lever  is  a  bar,  resting  on  a  sapport, 
called  a  fulcrum,  or  prop,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising,  by  apotver  applied  to  one  end, 
a  weigid  at  the  other.  An  iron  crow  used 
by  workmen  to  raise  heavy  stones,  afiTords 
a  good  instance  of  a  lever.  The  stone  is 
the  weight ;  the  block  on  which  the  crow 
rests,  is  the  fulcrum ;  the  strength  of  the 
men,  the  power.  To  gain  any  advan- 
tage by  its  use,  the  fiilcrum  must  be  nearer 
to  the  weight  than  to  the  power.  If  the 
distance  from  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  bo 
five  times  greater  than  the  distance  firom 
the  weight  to  the  fulcrum,  a  force  of  on« 
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pound  in  the  power  wJi  balance  a  pre»- 
sure  of  ^ve  pounds  in  the  weight  But 
in  this  case  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever  will,  as  it  turns  on  the  prop,  pass 
through  a  space  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  short  arm.  By  such  a  lever  a 
man  could  raise  1000  pounds  with  the 
same  exertion  as  would  be  required  to 
Hiise  200  without  a  lever,  but  he  could 
miae  it  only  a  fifth  part  so  high  in  the 
same  time.  What  he  would  gain  there- 
fore in  power,  would  be  lost  in  time.  In 
ttieory,  a  lever  is  considered  inflexible  and 
without  weight.  There  is  an  equilibrium 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  inversely 
as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum. — 
Leverage  is  the  distance  of  the  power 
from  the  fulcrum.  The  mechanical  advan- 
tage or  purchase  is  proportional  to  this  dis- 
tance, compared  with  that  of  the  weight 
from  the  fulcrum.  Levers  are  of  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  newer,  the  prop  and  the  weight 
In  the  first,  the  prop  is  between  the  power 
Rfici  the  weight.  To  it  belong  scissors, 
snuffers,  pincei^  (in  which  the  pivot  or 
joint  is  the  prop,)  the  handspike,  the  brake 
of  a  pump,  &c.  A  hammer  with  its 
cJaw,  is  a  bent  lever  of  this  kind.  In  the 
second,  the  weight  lies  between  tlie  ful- 
crum and  tlie  power.  This  includes  the 
oar,  where  the  boat  is  the  weight  to  be 
moved ;  the  door,  of  which  the  hinge  is 
the  fulcrum ;  the  wheelbarrow,  nut-crack- 
ers, bellows,  and  the  knife  attached  at  one 
end,  used  to  chip  dye-woods.  In  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind,  the  resistance  is  at  one 
end  and  the  fulcrum  at  the  other.  To 
this  belong  the  pitchfork  and  spade,  the 
one  hand  being  the  power,  and  the  other 
the  fulcrum,  sheep-shears,  with  a  bow  at 
one  end,  giving  a  greater  facility  of  mo- 
tion. The  bones  of  animals  are  levers  of 
this  kind,  and  are  moved  by  muscles  so 
attached  as  to  give  rapidity  of  motion  at 
the  expense  of  power.  The  ox-yoke  is 
of  this  kind ;  the  neck  of  each  ox  being  the 
fulcrum  with  reference  to  the  exertion  of 
the  other.  The  stronger  of  two  oxen  must 
have  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  pull  together.  So  a  load 
supported  on  a  pole  and  borne  by  two 
men,  must  divide  the  pole  unequally,  if 
either  is  to  be  fevered. — ^The  mechanical 
advantage  may  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent by  a  combination  of  levers  of  the 
fiiat  kind.  Such  a  combination  is  used  to 
jmnft  the  strength  of  iron  cables. — ^To  the 
lever  are  referred  the  various  instnunents 
employed  for  weighing.  The  most  per- 
fect of  these  is  the  common  haUmce.  For 
aotire  accuracy,  the  anus  should  be  of 
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precisely  the  same  length,  and,  as  neariy 
as  possible,  inflexible,  light  and  strong. 
The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  the  points 
of  suspension  at  the  ends  of  the  anns, 
should  be  sharp,  and  rest  upon  polished 
plates  of  dtecl. 

The  H'heel  and  ^^xle  consists  of  a  wheel 
attached  to  a  smnlier  cylinder,  and  moving 
on  the  same  axis.  The  weight  to  be 
raised  has  a  cord  winding  round  the  cyl- 
inder, and  the  power  is  atuicbed  to  die 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continual  lever,  each  spoke 
of  the  T^'heel  representing  the  long  arm, 
and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  tlie  short 
arm.  Tlie  mechanical  Advantage  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
to  that  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  ship^s 
tmndlass,  movable  baa's  or  handspikes  are 
substituted  for  a  wheel.  The  capstan  i^  a 
vertical  wheel  and  tixle,  used  on  board 
ships  to  weigh  tlie  anchor. — ^The  wheel 
and  axle  may  turn  on  diffeifnt  centres, 
and  have  their  circunilerences  con- 
nected and  made  to  act  on  each  other, 
by  means  of  a  strap  or  belt,  or  by  a  sys- 
tem of  cogs  or  teeth.  This  arrange- 
ment is  caJfed  a  whctl  ajul  pinion.  (See 
Whul'WorL)  The  ellicacy  of  tJie  wheel 
and  axle  may  be  increased,  either  by  en- 
larging the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  di- 
minishing tliat  of  the  cylinder.  The  Chi- 
nese capstan  fumisiies  the  means,  without 
resorting  to  either  alternative,  of  increas- 
ing the  inechaniral  efficacy  to  any  degree. 
It  consists  of  two  cylindei^  of  nearly 
equal  dianiotcrs,  turning  upon  the  same 
axis,  the  weight  being  supported  by  the 
loop  of  a  very  long  cord,  one  end  of 
wliich  unwinds  from  the  smaller  cylinder, 
while  the  other  end  is  coiled  upon  the 
larger.  The  elevation  of  the  weight  by 
each  revolution  is  equal  to  half  the  dif- 
f(;rcnce  of  the  two  circumferences,  the 
mechanical  advantage  depending  upon 
the  smaihiess  of  diis  difleience. 

Inclined  Plane, — When  a  drayman  lays 
a  plank  from  the  street  to  the  higher  level 
of  the  floor  of  a  store-house,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  roll  in  a  heavy  cask,  he  employs 
the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane ;  and  tlie 
more  gradual  tlie  inclination  of  the  plank, 
the  nioi'e  easily  will  he  effect  his  purpose. 
That  is,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  in- 
clined plane  is  greater,  the  more  tlie 
length  of  .the  plane  exceeds  its  height. 
A  road  which  is  not  level,  is  an  inclined 
plane.  When  a  road  mounts  over  a  hiU, 
mstead  of  winding  round  its  foot,  a  team 
of  horses  with  a  load  of  a  ton  weight, 
must  exert  strength  sufficient  to  lift  the 
load  perpendicukrly  into  the  air,  to  a 
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hei^  equal  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  hiU, 
instead  of  that  moderate  exertion  which 
is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  axis  of  the  wagon,  and  the  slight  ine- 
qualities of  a  level  road.  Hence  the  ab- 
surdity of  constructing  roads  in  hilly  coun- 
tries, to  pass  directly  over  the  tops  of 
hills,  instead  of  winding,  by  small  circuits, 
along  their  base.  A  body  descenduig 
freely  on  an  inclined  plane,  moves  with 
a  velocity  as  much  less  tlian  that  with 
which  it  falls  freely,  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  less  than  the  length.  If  the  ele- 
vation were  one  sixteenth  of  the  leiigtli, 
the  body  would  roll  down  one  foot  in  the 
iirst  second,  and  four  in  two.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  the  equaUty  in  the  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  may  be  explained. 
A  long  vibration  tiikesnomore  time  than 
a  short  one,  because  the  body  begins  to 
ikll,  in  this  case,  down  a  steep  plane,  and 
acquires  great  velocity.  In  a  short  vibra- 
tion, the  beginning  of  its  path  is  a  very 
gradual  descent.  A  short  pendulum  vi- 
brates more  rapidly  than  a  long  one,  be- . 
cause  it  has  a  shorter  distance  to  move  in 
a  path  of  the  same  steepness.  A  body 
moving  down  an  inclined  plane,  moves 
four  times  as  far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one. 
A  pendulum,  to  vibrate  once  in  two  sec- 
onds, must  be,  therefore,  four  times  as 
long  as  one  wliich  boats  seconds.  The 
most  remarkable  apphcation  of  the  in- 
chned  plane  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
marine  rail-way^  on  which,  by  the  power 
of  a  few  hoi-s(is,  a  ship  of  600  tons  is 
drawn,  with  all  its  cargo,  out  of  the  water, 
high  enough  to  allow  workmen  to  pass 
under  its  keel. 

The  Screw. — Imagine  an  inclined  plane 
to  pass  round  an  immense  building,  hke 
the  tower  of  Babel,  affording  means  of 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  you  have  the 
first  idea  of  the  screw.  It  is  an  incluied 
plane,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  sohd  cyl- 
inder. The  advantage  gained  by  it  de- 
pends on  the  slowness  of  the  ascent,  that 
is,  on  the  numl>er  of  turns  or  threads,  as 
they  are  called,  in  a  given  distance.  It  is 
always  used  in  combination  with«a  lever. 
It  is  a  machine  of  great  power,  commonJy 
employed  to  produce  compression  or  to 
raise  heavy  weights.  Hunter's  screw  is 
a  conii)ound  of  two  screws,  with  threads 
of  diflferent  degrees  of  fineness,  one  mov- 
ing within  the  otlier,  the  end  advancing, 
at  each  revolution,  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  threads. 

The  Wedge  is  a  double  inclined  plane, 
used  commonly  to  cleave  wood  or  stone, 
and  sometimes  to  elevate  a  large  mass,  as 
part  of  a  building,  or  ship.    The  efifect 


of  a  wedge  depends,  apparently,  upoa 
friction,  elasticity,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  modon  is  communicated  to  a  ma» 
of  mattet*.  When  a  wedge  is  driven  in, 
the  panicles  unniediately  in  contact  with 
it  are,  for  a  moment,  displaced,  the  fric- 
tion against  it  prevents  it  from  receding, 
and  when  the  displaced  iiarticles  endeavor 
to  resume  their  relative  position,  the  rift 
is  lengthened.  To  the  wedge  may  be  re- 
ferred various  cutting  tools,  such  as  axes, 
knives,  swords,  chisels;  ^d  nails  and 
spikes  to  be  di'iven  into  wood,  as  well  as 
pins,  needles,  awls,  &c.  The  saw  and 
the  file  and  lasp  are  modifications  sdll 
more  remote.  The  colter  of  a  pfuugb, 
the  blade  of  a  spade,  and  other  insUru- 
ments  to  penetrate  the  earth,  are  in  tlte 
shape  of  a  we<lge. 

The  Rope  is  considered,  in  theory,  as 
destitute  ot  weight,  and  perfectly  smooth 
and  flexible.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  otlier  mechanical  powers,  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  in  practice  for  weigh  t, 
rigidity,  friction,  &.C.,  are  ascertained  by 
experiment,  and  combined  with  the  re- 
sults of  theory.  If  a  rope  be  stretched 
horizontally  between  two  fixed  points,  by 
equal  weights  attached  to  the  ends,  any 
very  small  weight  applied  to  the  rope 
between  these  points  will  bend  the  rope, 
and  thus  raise  the  weights.  If  we  sup- 
pose dje  rope  to  have  been  j>erfecdy  hori- 
zontal, the  weight  applied  acts  u|X)n  those 
at  the  ends  with  a  mechanical  advantage 
which  may  be  considered  infinite,  as  it 
acts  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  of  tiie 
opposite  actions  of  those  weights.  Tliia 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  resolution  of  forces.  The 
action  of  one  or  two  forces  can  have  no 
effect  in  counteracting  a  tliird,  unless  Uiey 
act  in  such  a  direction  that  their  actioa 
can  be  resolved  into  two,  one  of  which  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  third  force. 
While  tlie  rope  is  horizontal,  tlie  two 
weights  counterbalance  each  other,  but 
produce  no  further  effect,  until  the  rope  is 
bent  mto  an  angle.  A  bending  of  the 
rope  must,  therefore,  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  any  force,  how- 
ever smalL  By  bending  the  rope,  it  must 
raise  tiie  weights,  and  support  them  at  a 
point  above  their  former  position,  thus 
producing  an  equilibrium  with  them, 
however  great  they  may  be.  This  ar- 
rangement is  one  form  of  what  is  called 
the  funicular  machine.  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends  is,  tiiat  when  a  rope  or  chain,  of 
any  material  whatever,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally, its  weight  alone  wUl  prevent  ita 
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being  perfectly  straight,  and  no  force  is 
mifficieut  to  straighten  a  rope  unless  it 
bangs  perpendicularly.  Advantage  is 
often  taken  of  this  power  by  seamen  in 
tightening  ropes,  which  have  previously 
been  drawn  as  closely  as  possible  by  the 
direct  action  of  their  strength. 

The  Pulley  is  a  small  wheel,  moving  on 
an  axis  or  pin,  which  is  fixed  in  a  frame 
called  a  block.  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  hfis  a  groove  for  a  rope  to  move  in. 
The  pulley  is  said  to  be^c^;^  or  movable, 
according  as  its  block  admits  of  motion  or 
•not.  A  fixed  pulley  gives  no  mechanical 
'  advantage,  but  it  enables  us  to  apply  force 
more  conveniently,  by  chmiging  its  direc- 
tion. A  nmn  standing  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  is  able,  by  means  of  one  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  must,  to  raise  a  weight  to  that 
jKjint  by  drawing  downwards.  In  the 
sajne  manner,  ore  is  raiwd  from  mines, 
and  water  from  deep  wells.  The  wheel, 
in  the  grooved  circumfei-ence  of  w!/ich 
the  rope  |msses,  gives  liicilily  to  its  motion 
by  preventing  the  necesFity  of  its  bending 
suddenly  round  a  sharp  edge,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  friction  by  transfen-ing  it  from 
the  rojie  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  One  or 
more  grooved  wheels,  called  sheareSy  set  in 
a  block,  and  moving  freely  round  an  iron 
axis,  constitute  a  pulley,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  pulley  and  r(»peg,  a  tackle.  If  the 
ro|>e,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
weic^ljt,  passes  through  a  movable  pulley 
atUiched  to  the  weight,  and  terminates  in 
a  hook  or  ring  in  the  upper  blocks  the 
tackle  becomes  an  engine  by  which 
another  advantage  is  gahiei I.  As,  in  this 
case,  the  weight  is  supported  by  two  parts 
of  a  rope,  each  part  sustnining  one  halfj 
the  power  necessary  to  support  one  of 
fheee  parts,  is  v(\iuil  to  only  one  half  the 
weight  8Uj)i)ort('d,  and,  by  drawing  upon 
one  rod  of  tlie  rrjpe,  with  a  power  a  little 
greutpr  than  ouc  ivMt'  of  the  weight,  the 
whole  weight  will  be  rai^^ed.  It  is  on  this 
fU'inci})le  that  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
|)»dley.  If  the  weight  were  supported  by 
the  lour  parts  of  a  rope,  which  passed 
through  two  fixed  and  two  movable  pul- 
leys, <*ach  part  sustaining  one  fourth  of 
che  weight,  a  i)ow»t  equal  to  one  fourth 
part  of  the  weight,  attached  to  the  free 
end  of  the  rope,  would  balance  the  whole 
weight,  and  something  more  than  one 
fourth  would  raise  it.  This  advantage  is 
purchased  by  the  space  through  which 
the  i)ower  must  move,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  motion.  To  raise  a  weight 
50  feel,  by  the  combination  last  mentioned, 
the  power  nftist  move  over  a  space  of  200 
The  pidiey  is  employed  to  elevate 


large  weights  to  the  tops  of  buildings,  or 
to  upper  lofto  in  store-houses.  Its  nu- 
merous varieties  are  chiefly  used  on  board 
ships.  A  great  many  experiments  made 
by  Kondelet,  have  rfiown  that,  for  most 
purposes,  the  best  proportions  for  the 
wheel  of  a  pulley  are,  1.  that  its  diameter 
should  be  five  times  its  thickness ;  2.  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  one 
twelfth  of  that  of  the  wheel ;  a  that  the 
wheel  should  have  about  one  twelfth  of  its 
thickness  on  each  side  for  its  play  in  the 
block. 

Additions  might  be  made  to  the  list 
of  mechanical  powers,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  scHne  of  those  enumerated  are 
retained.  The  engine  of  oblique  action, 
called  usually  the  toggle  joint,  might  be 
called  a  mechanical  power-  It  is,  however, 
more  pro))erly,  a  combination  of  levers, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  tlie  funicular 
machine.  (For  the  hydraulic  press,  see 
Hyrh-atdics.)  Several  popular  treatises  on 
mechanics  have  apjwcred  within  a  few 
years.  The  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
the  volume  on  mechanics  in  Lardner's  En- 
cyclopaedia, republished  in  Boston  by  the 
Society  for  the  DifiTusion  of  useful  Knowl- 
edge. Amotfs  Physics  contains  a  valu- 
able treatise,  suited  to  the  general  reader. 
The  treatise  on  mechanics,  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  short  and  clear. 
The  Cambridge  Meclianics  is  a  very  full 
view  of  the  subject,  compiled  from  the 
best  continental  autliors.  The  Principia 
of  Newton,  the  M^caniq^te  Analyiiqiie  of 
Lagrange,  and  the  Mkanique  Cdcste  of 
Laplace,  occupy  the  highest  place  among 
works  of  abstract  science.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  latter  by  Bowditch,  has  brought 
the  work  within  tlie  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  original  was  inaccessible. 

Mecheln,  or  Meckenek,  Israel  or; 
two  artists,  father  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  api)ears  to  have  been  a  painter,  the 
latter  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  ujosi  distinguished  engravers.  They 
lived  between  1450  and  1503.  The  son 
was  bom  at  Mecheln,  near  Bocholt. 
From  his  drawing,  we  nuiy  conjecture  thai 
he  was  d  scholar  of  Van  Eyk.  Of  the 
circumstances  *of  his  life,  j&ttle  else  is 
known  than  that  he  hved,  during  his  lat- 
ter years,  at  Bocholt,  and  died  there  in 
1503.  His  engravings  are  rare,  and  much 
sought  after;  yet  they  bear  the  marks  of  a 
rude  taste  and  im|)erfect  drawing,  incor- 
rect persjjective,  and  other  traits  which 
characterize  the  period.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  theur 
execution,  and  as  monuments  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  art. 
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MzcHUR,  or  Mecheln  {^n  Freoch^^JIfa- 
lifie^) ;  a  city  lately  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  BeJgic 
province  of  Antwerp,  five  leagues  south 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  four  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Brussels,  on  the  Dyle 
and  the  Louvain  canal ;  archiepiscopal 
see ;  population,  18,000.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  buildings 
handsome:  tlie  cathedral,  with  a  tower 
348  feet  high  ;  the  Beguiue  house,  which 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows  or 
aged  women  ;  the  ai-seual,  with  a  cannon 
foundery;  the  archbishop's  palace,  &c., 
are  the  principal  The  lace,  woollen, 
calico  and  hat  manufactures  ore  extensive, 
and  the  tanneries  and  breweries  are  con- 
siderable. Its  commerce  by  the  Dyle, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  ships,  is  im- 
portant in  graui,  oil,  flax  and  hops.  The 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  known :  it  is 
an  old  city,  and  was  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts in  the  tenth  century.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  inundatefl  by  the  Dyle,  and 
captured  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  English 
and  French.  Tne  latter  destroyed  its 
fortifications  in  1804.    (See  MthtrlanHs.) 

MECHOACAN,or  Valladolid;  one  of  the 
stales  of  the  Mexican  republic,  formed,  in 
1824,  of  the  former  province  or  iutendan- 
cy  of  Mechoacan  or  Valladolid,  bounded 
by  the  states  of  Guanaxuato  and  iMexico, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  lat  18°  to  20° 
SO'  N.;  Ion.  104°  SO'  to  108°  SO'  W.  Its 
productions  are  cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane, 
hidigo,  gold,  silver,  copper,  had,  &c. 
Mechoacan  was  an  Indian  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  tlie  airival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico,  and  wiis  conquered  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cortez,  in  15124.  There  are, 
at  pro?»eni,  three  tribes  of  Indians,  forming 
the  greatest  part  of  its  jiopulalion,  within 
its  Unfits — the  Tarascos,  the  Otomites  and 
Chichimeks.  The  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt,  in  1803,  it  376,400. 
(See  Mcrico,)    Caj)ital,  Valladolid.  (q.  v.V 

Meckel,  John  Frederic,  doctor  and 
professor  at  Halle,  the  third  of  this  name 
of  a  family  which  has  ivndered  much  ser- 
vice to  anatomy  and  medicine,  was  bom 
at  Halle,  in  1781.  His  grandfather,  John 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1774,  acquired  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  fii^t  anatomists, 
by  several  treatises  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  especially  by  his 
dissertation  ueQuinto  Pare  JSTervorumCere' 
hri  (G6ttingen,  1748).  His  father,  Philip 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1803,  was  professor 
of  surgeiT  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and 
unitCHl  the  reputation  of  a  scientific 
teacher  with  that  of  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful pi-actitioner.    The  son,  after  mak- 


ing himself  known  aa  a  scion  wor&y  of 
his  family,  by  his  inaugural  dissertation 
De  Coruhtianibus  Cordis  abnormibuSy  un- 
dertook a  course  of  scientific  travels 
tlirough  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  He 
prosecuted  chiefly  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  for  which  he  has  unques- 
tionably done  more  than  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  his  translation  of  Cuvier'a 
Comparative  Anatomy  (Leij)sic,  1809 — 10, 
4  vols.),  he  embodied,  in  notes  and  ob- 
servations, a  mass  of  most  valuable  infor- 
mation. Ills  Conti'ibutions  to  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  (Leipsic,  1609 — 13,  2  vols.) 
soon  followed,  rich  in  ori^nal  and  saga- 
cious views;  after  which  he  began  to 
compose  a  System  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy, the  first  |mit  of  which  (Halle,  1621 ) 
has  excited  great  expectations  of  the  rest. 
His  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy 
(Leipsic,  1812 — 18,  3  vols. J,  his  Manual  at 
Human  Anatomy  (Halle,  1615— 20,4  vols.), 
the  Tabids  ^naiomico-palfiologictB  (Leip- 
sic, 1817— 2f),  4  vols.,  fol.),  the  Desr.riptio 
Monstrorum  (Leipsic,  1826,  with  plates, 
4to.),  all  b<*ar  witness  of  the  most  labori- 
ous invpsliffation,  of  rare  sagacity,  and  of 
a  deep  insight  into  the  laws  of  life,  which 
he  devflopes  in  a  masterly  manner.  An 
idea,  princi|)ally  formed  and  practically 
illustrated  by  him,  with  success,  is,  that 
the  human  organization  is  developed,  in 
its  formation,  by  degrees,  and  these  grada- 
tions correspond  to  the  permanent  forms 
of  the  difforeut  kinds  of  animals ;  and  in 
monstrous  births,  he  sees  mercly  ibnna- 
tions  whose  developcnHmt  has  ceased 
pi-ematurtly.  As  profi's.*?or  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Halle,  Meckel  is  one  of 
the  first  ornaments  of  this  uuiveivity.  His 
anatomical  mustMun  is  unique  among  pri- 
vate collections  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
It  was  founded  by  his  grandfiuher,  and 
enlarged  by  his  father,  and  he  is  himself 
continually  enriching  it  with  invaluable 
additions,  especially  for  comparative  anat- 
omy. He  has  travelled,  for  scientific 
purposes,  extensively,  through  Germany, 
Holland,  France  and  England.  He  also 
made,  in  18*24,  a  tour  through  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  all  which  have  yielded  many  rich 
accessions  to  his  science  and  his  collec- 
tions. 

MECKLENBcao-ScHWERiw  ;  n  grand- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  lying  be- 
tween the  Baltic,  the  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver and  the  Prussian  ten-itories ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  confederation*  The 
population  is  430,927,  principally  Luther- 
ans (3058  Jews) ;  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  grand-duchy,  4833  square  miles ;  rev- 
enue of  the   state,   2»200,000  guilde»i 
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debt,  between  8  and  10  millions ;  capital, 
Schwerin,  with  11,230  inhabitants.  The 
grand-duke  has  two  votes  in  the  plenum^ 
and,  with  the  grand-dulse  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  the  14th  vote  in  the  diet.  The 
two  duchies  have  also  a  common  supreme 
court  of  appeal  at  Parchim.  The  popula- 
tion of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  princi- 
pally aCTicultural ;  the  manufactures  are 
inconsiderable;  the  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Ros- 
tock and  Wismar ;  com  and  cattle  are  the 
principal  articles. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ;  a  grand- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  (q.  v.)  It  has 
75,.500  inhabitants  on  a  superficial  area  of 
1590  square  miles.  It  has  one  vote  in  the 
<ierman  plenum.  Tlie  capitisd  is  Neustre- 
litz,  with  5400  inlmbituuts.  The  produc- 
tions, and  the  condition  and  employment 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Medallions.  The  term  medaUum  is 
applied  to  those  productions  of  die  mint 
which,  if  gold,  excetid  the  aureus  in  size  ; 
if  silver,  the  denarius ;  and  if  copper,  tlie 
first,  or  large  brass.  Antiquaries  have 
long  diflTered  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed;  they  are  generally, 
however,  supposed  to  have  been  struck, 
like  the  medals  of  our  lime,  toroinmemo- 
rate  some  remarkable  event  Yet  circum- 
stances are  not  wanting  to  render  it  proba- 
blie  that  they  were  intended  for  circulation 
as  money.  Perhaps  both  objects  were 
united,  at  least  in  many  instances,  a  large 
nniiiber  of  pieces,  of  a  definite  value,  be- 
ing coined  in  memory  of  a  great  event, 
and  thus  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  for 
current  use.  Medallions  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  GiTek,  or  those  struck  in  the 
Greek  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
are  more  common  tlian  the  Roman,  but  of 
inferior  workmanship.  A  gold  medallion 
exists  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  Domitian ; 
but  few,  in  any  metal,  are  found  prior  to 
the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Antonine ;  those 
in  brass  are  the  largest,  many  of  them  be- 
ing several  inches  in  diameter.  (See  A^- 
nusmatics,) 

Medals.    (See  ^/\im%8matic8,) 

Medea  ;  daughter  of  A etes,  king  of  Col- 
chis. By  some,  her  mother  is  said  to  be 
Idyia,  daughter  of  Oceanus;  by  others, 
Hecate.  Mythology  ascribes  to  her  a  pi-o- 
found  knowledge  of  the  secret  virtues  of 
vegetables,  by  means  of  which  She  prac- 
tised witchcraft.  She  saved  the  lives  of 
^any  foreigners  by  her  prayers  and  the 
4ud  which  she  rendered  them,  but  there- 
32* 


by  incurred  the  suspicions  of  her  father, 
and  was  thrown  by  him  into  prison,  from 
which  she  escaped  to  the  temple  of  the 
sun.  Her  connexion  with  Jason  (q.v.l 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts,  isceI«bratecL 
For  ten  yeara  she  lived  with  him  in  wed- 
lock, after  having  supported  bun  in  every 
danger,  till  the  charms  of  Glance,  or  Creu- 
sa,  the  daughter  of  king  Creon,  kindled  a 
new  passion  in  him,  andlie  discarded  the 
unhappy  Medea.  Acconling  to  some, 
Jason  separated  from  her  because  of  the 
reproaches  heaped  on  hitn  for  having  a 
foreign  sorceress  for  wife.  Under  the 
semblance  of  patient  resignation,  she 
brooded  on  revenge.  With  this  purpose, 
she  sent  the  bride,  as  a  wedding  gift,  a 
garment  which,  when  she  put  it  on,  en- 
veloped her  in  a  consuming  fiame,  so  that 
she  died  a  death  of  the  uuiiost  anguish. 
Another  account  is,  that  slie  sent  her  rival 
a  poisoned  crown  of  gold  by  her  step-sons. 
She  reduced  Creon's  palace  to  ashes  by  a 
shower  of  fire,  munlered  her  two  children 
by  Jason,  and  tlien  mounted  her  dragon- 
chariot,  and  escaped.  Some  say  that'  she 
went  to  Hercules,  others  to  Athens,  to  king 
iEgeus,  by  whom  she  had  Medos.  From 
Athens,  also,  she  was  banished  as  a  sorce- 
ress. She  finally  returned  to  her  home, 
where  she  reinstated  her  father,  who  had 
been  dethroned  by  his  brother  Perses,  af- 
ter which  she  died.  According  to  later  ac- 
counts, she  became  reconciled  with  Jason, 
and  was  deified  by  the  Colchians.  Me- 
dos is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  have 
called  it,  from  himself,  Media,  The  stoiy 
of  Medea  has  often  been  a  subject  of  poe- 
try, especially  of  tragic  poetry.  The  tra- 
gedies of  this  name,  by  i^schylus  and 
Ovid,  have  perished,  as  well  as^  the  Col- 
chides  of  Sophocles.  The  Medeas  of  Eu- 
ripides and  Seneca  are  alone  extant.  The 
story  has  lately  been  made  tlie  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Grillparzer. 

Media  ;  the  largest  and  most  important 
province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
bounde<l  east  by  Hyrcania  and  .Parthia, 
south  by  Pcrsis  and  Susiana,  west  by  As- 
syria and  Armenia,  and  noith  by  the  Cas- 
pian sea ;  so  that  it  comprised  the  modem 
Iran,  Adcrbidshan,  Ghilan,  and  the  west- 
em  half  of  Mazanderan.  According  to 
Hammer,  it  belonged  to  Aria,  or  Ariaiia, 
of  the  Zend,  the  laud  of  the  Medes,  in  its 
widest  extent.  This  Aria  is  bounded  by 
the  ancient  Bactria,  the  centre  of  the  great 
national  intercourse  of  Asia,  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian civilization.  (See  Zoroaster.)  Me- 
dia, on  account  of  its  moimtains,  was  not 
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eanlf  aeeeniUB,  was  inhabited  by  war- 
like people,  and,  in  {Murt,  well  culdirated. 
Even  before  the  Penian  period,  it  was  an 
independent  kingdom.  Its  histoiy  begins 
with  Dejocea,  who,  according  to  Uerodo- 
Hia,  ejected  the  people  in  viUages  and 
towns,  and  accustomed  them  to  laws. 
He  is  said  to  have  conquered  Ecbatana. 
Ninua,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, conauered  this  country.  After  the 
downftJl  or  the  Assyrian  empire,  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Media  succeeded 
in  rendering  it  once  more  independent, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of 
the  states  which  had  arisen  from  the  ru- 
ins of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  as  given  by  Herodotus, 
another  Dejoces  begins  a  series  of  Median 
kings  at  Ecbatana,  which  continues  unin- 
terrupted from  700  B.  C.  to  500  B.  C. 
The  last  were  Phraortes,  Cyajures  and 
Ai^ages.  Respecting  the  then  existing 
connexion  of  Media  with  Bactria  and  In- 
dia, nothing  certain  is  known.  Cyrus 
la.  v.]  subjected  the  Medes  to  the  Persians. 
This  latter  people  had,  till  then,  been  con- 
sidered by  the  former  as  of  little  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  their  poverty.  The 
conquered  soon  became  the  teachers  of 
the  conquerors,  not  only  in  the  arts  and 
manners  of  private  life,  but  also  in  their 
public  policy.  After  Cyrus,  Media  re- 
mained connected  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Permaii  empire,  excepting  that  the 
north-western  ports,  which,  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  seem  to  hove  belonged  to  Assyr- 
'uif  were  separated,  for  a  time,&om  the  Per- 
sian monarchy.  When  Alexander  had 
cont^uered  the  Persian  empire,  he  save  to 
Media  a  native  governor,  named  Atropa- 
tee,  who  maintained  hunself  in  the  north- 
em  mountains,  even  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  Media  had  received  a 
Macedonian  governor.  His  posterity  in- 
herited his  power,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
dangerous  neighbors,  the  Parthians^  Ar- 
menians and  Romans,  maintained  posses- 
sion of  it,  partly  by  prudence,  partly  by 
arms.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Roman 
emperors.  Media  was  still  independent ; 
at  a  later  period,  it  came  under  the  yoke 
of  tlie  Parthians.  Media  consisted  of 
Southern,  or  Proper  Media,  also  called 
Great  Media,  whose  capital  was  Ecbatana ; 
of  the  country  of  Atropates,  ( Atropatene), 
and  of  the  northern  parts,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  JVorth  Media, 

MxDtAN  Wall,  in  ancient  geogrophv, 
also  called  fFall  of  Semiramts  (not  built, 
however,  by  Semtramis),  is  reported  to 
have  been  900  feet  hiffh,  about  140  miles 
k>ng,  and  20  feet  thic3^  in  Mesopotamia^ 


running  north-west  from  the  Hgris^  about 
30  miles  distant  from  the  present  Bagdad ; 
erected  against  the  invasions  of  the  Me- 
dians. It  was  built  of  brick  and  asphaltum* 
Mediation,  Mediator.     In  interna- 
tional politics,  a  power  which  endeavors 
to  prevent^  by  peaceable  interference,  an 
approaching  war,  or  close  one  which  baa 
broken  out,  is  called  a  nudiaior.     Me- 
diation is  essentially  different  from  or- 
hitraiicnf  which  takes  place  if  two  jpowers 
submit  points  in  dispute  between  them  to 
the  decision  of  a  third  power,  which  is  to 
confine  itself  strictly  to  the  points  at  issue, 
—a  proviso  which  often  aftords  a  dissatis- 
fied j>arty  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  decis- 
ion.*   Mediation  generally  takes  place  In 
consequence  of  a  request.       In    1818, 
Spain  asked  the  mediation  of  the  powers 
assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  her  quar- 
rel with  her  American  colonies,  which, 
however,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  aid  desired  would  amount  to  assis- 
tance   in    making   a   re-conquest.    The 
Poles,  in  1831,  sought  for  the  mediation  of 
England  between  themselves  and  Russia. 
France  has  been,  very  often,  the  mediator 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  Austria 
and  Turkey,  from  interested  motives,  to 
prevent  Russia  or  Austria  from  becoming 
too  powerful.    Several  powers  may  act 
jointly  as  mediators.    Mediation,  particu- 
larly of  late,  has  often  been  fxirformed  by 
congresses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  treaty  of  London  (July  6,  1827)  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  or  the  pending 
mediation  of  the  congre£s  at  London  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.    This  kind 
of  mediation,  however,  was  introduced  by 
a  most  arbitrary  declaration  at    Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  that  the  five  gi-eat  powere  of 
Europe,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  would  be  the  media- 
tors in  all  disputes  between  minor  poweis. 
Their  ministers  in  Paris,  Frankfort  and 
Vienna  were  provided  with  the  necessary 
authorities.    This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  armed  tnterverUion  at  Lay- 
bach  and    Verona.    .(See  Intervention,) 
Napoleon  took  the  title  of  mediator  or 
Switzerland.     (See  SwUzeriand.)     By  a 
law   of  the  Grerman    empire,    disputes 
between  the  members  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  tliird  member — a  proceed- 
ing called  ^ustragalinstanz,     (See  Ger- 
man £ynpire.)    The  same  rule  has  been 
established  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
Mediator,  in  theology,  is  an  api>eIiatioD 
*  A  late  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlandii, 
umpire  bclweon  the  U.  States  and  England,  in 
the  dispute  respecting  the  boundary  line  oetweeo 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  has  given  rise  t* 
munwin  4in  this  grooad. 
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wUcii  m  giren  in  «  peenliBr  soiweto  Jespus 
Chrvt,  the  Instnicter  and  Sarior  of  man- 
kind. Divines,  however,  have  differed  in 
their  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  office,  and  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment 

Mediatisation.  When  the  Crerman 
empire,  whose  unity  and  power  had  been 
long  beibrd  destroyed,  was  formally  dis- 
solved (in  1806),  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  suffer  such  a  number  of  small 
sovereignties  to  exist  by  the  side  of  each 
other  as  remained  in  Suabia,  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  Rhine,  even  after  the 
secularizations  of  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernments in  1803.  It  was  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity, and  of  duty  to  the  subjects,  to  ag- 
gregate them  in  larger  masses ;  and,  in  the 
previous  history  of  tlie  empire,  good  pre- 
cedents were  found  lor  chaugiug  smaller 
estates  from  immediate  membcus  of  the 
empire  to  mediate,  that  is,  to  dependencies 
on  the  larger  governments.  The  number 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  formerly  ex- 
empted in  this  manner  was  very  consid- 
erable, especially  in  'the  Austrian  coun- 
tries. But  what  made  this  proceeding 
odious  in  1806  was,  partly,  the  want  of  a 
principle ;  for  larse  |K>ssessious,  like  Fiust- 
enberg,  with  74,000  inhabitants,  Leiningen, 
with  ^000,  were  mediatised,  while  much 
smaller  ones  retained  their  sovereign- 
ty ;  pardy  the  manner  in  which  the  legal 
relations  of  the  former  sovereigns  towards 
their  new  superiors  were  seuled.  The 
proceeding  itself,  however,  was  unavoida- 
ble, as  appeared  in  1815,  when  it  was  not 
only  found  impossible  to  restore  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  mediatised  princes,  but  new 
ones  were  added  to  the  number  (Salm,  II- 
senberg,  von  der  Leyen).  But,  by  the  14tb 
article  of  the  German  act  of  confederation, 
provision  has  been  made  to  tix  the  legal  re- 
lations of  the  mediatised  sovereignties. 

Medici.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fami- 
fies,  from  the  common  ranks  of  society,  to 
attain  to  great  opulence  by  industiy  and 
good  fortune.  But  wealth  imparts  influ- 
ence, and  this,  rank  and  distinction.  In 
democratic  states,  then,  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  we  find  families  of  originally  little  im- 
portance, after  some  generations,  appear- 
ing among  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and 
even  at  the  head  of  it.  The  histories  of 
the  Grecian  and  Italian  republics  are  full 
of  such  examples.  But,  owing  to  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  wealth  and  popular 
fevor,  such  houses  generally  decline  as 
nfMdl^  as  they  rose  into  consequence.  I( 
therek>re,  a  family  from  tlie  class  of  com- 
moners flourishes  for  centuries  amidst  the 
cpodnuaJ  viciadtudes  of  conflicting  par- 


ties, if  its  influence  daring  tfaii  tiiiie  gnd- 
ually  becomes  supreme,  and  it  maintainn 
this  power  for  centuries,  we  can.  confi- 
dendy  conclude,  that  the  heads  of  the 
family  must  have  been  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  good  fortune,  such  is 
the  case  with  the  family  of  the  Medici. 
The  Medici,  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Florentine  history,  in  the  beginmn^  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  already  nch  and 
important,  having  recendy  acouired  afflu- 
ence by  commerce.  Corso  Donate,  the 
head  of  the  party  of  the  Neri,  had  expelled 
the  Bianchi  fix»m  Florence,  but  found 
himself  neglected  by  his  former  friends, 
the  chiefs  of  the  nobility ;  he  therefore  at- 
tached himself,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  party,  to  some  wealthy  families  be- 
longing to  the  commoners.  Among  these, 
the  Medici  are  the  first  named,  almoughy 
according  to  some,  they  were  in  favor  of  die 
recall  of  the  banished  Bianchi.  Howev- 
er tliat  may  lie,  they  conducted  with  so 
much  sagacity,  that  they  soon  became  one 
of  those  fiunilies  fh>m  which  the  popular 
oligarehy  of  Florence  was  composed. 
They  principally  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Ath- 
ens, to  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  his  power  to  humble 
the  ruling  families,  and  caused  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  who  had  not  defended  Lucca 
against  the  Pisans  with  sufficient  firmness, 
to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefore, 
with  some  other  families,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  dis- 
covered to  hiui  by  Malteo  di  Marozzo ;  but. 
luckily  for  the  Medici,  the  tyrannical 
duke,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  to  appear  mag- 
nanimous, did  not  investigate  the  case. 
This  proved  his  ruin  ;  for  when  the  dis- 
satisfaction at  last  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, the  Medici  were  among  the  lead- 
ers. Thencefortli  we  find  them  always  in 
public  affairs.  After  the  banishment  of 
the  duke,  the  old  nobility  were  again  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  government, 
from  whicii  they  bad  been  excluded  for 
fiily  years ;  but  abusing  their  new  liberty, 
they  were  guilty  of  such  violence  and  ex- 
cesses, that  Alamanno  de'  Medici,  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  called  the  (jcople  to 
arms,  and  drove  out  the  nobles.  During 
tlie  next  ten  years,  when  Florence  was 
distui-bed  anew  by  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi 
factions,  and  distrocteii  by  the  Ammoni- 
zioni  (as  the  exclusion  of  certain  individ- 
uals and  families  from  public  honors  un- 
der the  pretence  of  Gibelinism,  was 
called),  the  3iedici  joined  the  Ricci, 
which  was  the  weaker  party.  A  son  of 
Alajuannoy  named  Bartholomew,  enteied 
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into  a  conspiracy  agamst  the 
the  year  1360,  but  escaped,  < 


be  Albizzi  about 
\  year  13dU,  but  escaped,  on  its  discove- 
ry, from  the  fate  of  his  accomplices^  by 
placioff  himself  in  time  under  the  protec- 
.  tiuu  of  his  brother  Balvestro,  who  was  a 
magistrate.  Salvestro  himself,  when  gon- 
falonier of  justice,  in  1378,  procured  a  law 
by  which  the  Albizzi  were  humbled,  and 
the  Ammonizioui  were  moderated.  The 
party  of  the  Albizzi  being  afterwards 
wholly  annihilated,  and  the  popular  party 
having  gained  the  supremacy,  Salvestro 
attained  the  great  distinction  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  influence  of 
his  house.  The  moderation  of  Salvestro 
and  his  family  preserved  them  from  full- 
ing, even  when,  a  few  years  later,  the 
paity  which  lia<l  elevated  him  prepared 
its  own  ruin  by  its  arrogance.  Thus  the 
Medici,  undisturbed  in  tlieir  greatness  and 
affluence,  saw  the  Albizzi,  Htrozzi,  Scali, 
Alberti,  fall  around  ihem ;  for  they  did  not, 
like  the  latter,  aspire  to  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  state.  Yet  they  also,  at  least  for 
a  period,  became  the  victims  of  republican 
party  spirit.  In  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  against  the  principal  citizens  and 
the  revived  party  of  the  Albizzi,  1393, 
tlie  furious  populace  obliged  Veri  de' 
Medici,  Siilvestro's  son,  and  at  that  time 
head  of  llie  family,  to  be  their  leader,  and 
to  compel  the  signoria  to  grant  their  de- 
luauds.  Veri  might  easily  have  then  be- 
come the  master  of  Florence ;  but  he 
made  use  of  his  influence  with  the  people 
only  as  a  mediator,  and  calmed  the  dis- 
turbance. But  the  signoria  failing  to  fulfil 
tlieir  promises  to  the  people,  he  and  his 
adherents  loudly  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction. The  suspicious  government  took 
advantage  of  some  threats,  uttered  by  a 
friend  of  the  Medici,  to  banish  all  those 
members  of  the  family  who  were  luieally 
descended  from  Salvestn),  with  their 
friends.  Some  of  these  exiles,  and  among 
diem  Antonio,  in  conceit  with  their 
friends  in  Florence,  attempted,  in  1397, 
to  return  and  seize  the  government.  They 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  but  found 
no  assistance,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
rfefuge  in  the  church  S.  Reparata,  where 
a  part  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  jKirt 
made  prisoners  and  executed.  AIUt  the 
detection  of  another  conspiracy,  excited 
by  the  duke  of  Milan,  in  1400,  among  the 
Florentine  exiles  in  Lombaixly,  and  in 
which  inhabitants  of  Florence  were  to 
have  cooperated,  the  Medici  were  again 
banished,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  a  few. 
But  these  few,  who  continued  to  enrich 
themselves  by  successful  conmierce,  re- 
stored the  distiactiojj  of  their  house  on  a 


firmer  bans.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was^ 
in  1403,  1406  and  1417,  member  of  the 
n^norioj  in  1414  belonged  to  the  council 
of  the  Ten,  and,  finally,  when  the  ruling 
aristocracy  was  convinced  of  his  modera- 
tion and  of  his  impartiality,  became,  in 
September  and  October,  1421,  gonfalonier 
of  justice.  The  people  vainly  expected 
from  him  the  formation  of  an  opposition 
party,  which  he  was  too  prudent  to  at- 
tempt ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  hon- 
estly devoted  to  the  Albizzi.  He  died  in 
14:29.  Of  his  sons,  Cosimo  (Cosmo)  and 
Lorenzo,  the  former  begins  the  splendid 
series  of  the  celebrated  Medici ;  the  latter 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Cosmo  had  already  a  seat  in 
the  signoriciy  in  1416.  Though  he  made 
little  direct  opposition  to  tlie  ruling  party, 
yet  the  great  liberality  which  his  immense 
wealth  allowed  him  to  exercise,  collected 
a  numeipus  party  around  him,  which,  en- 
vious of  the  Albizzi,  neglected  no  means 
to  wealten  them.  This  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  insti- 
gation of  Cosmo,  and  his  party  was  not 
even  called  afler  him,  but  after  a  certain 
Puccio  Pucci,  who,  with  Averardo  de* 
Medici,  was  most  zealous  to  gain  him  par- 
tisans ;  yet  he  was  considered  by  the  Al- 
bizzi thechief  of  the  party,  and  their  most 
dangerous  enemy.  He  was  finally  seized 
and  imprisoned,  without  being  proved 
guilty  of  any  crime,  except  his  popular  ' 
afliibility,  and  succeeded  only  by  bribing 
the  gonfalonier  Bernardo  Guadagni  in 
having  the  sentence  of  death,  wliich  was 
preparing  for  him  by  Rinaldo  Albizzi, 
converted  into  banishment  to  Padua 
(143^3).  Yet  his  friends  were  so  numerous, 
that  a  year  after,  a  signoria,  which  con- 
sisted wholly  of  them,  recalled  Cosmo, 
and  banished  Rinaldo  and  his  adherents. 
By  this  victory,  the  party  of  the  Medici 
acquired  the  ascendency.  Nevertheless, 
Cosmo  scorned  to  use  force  against  his 
enemies;  but  some  suspected  persons 
were  banished  in  1442.  The  worthy  Ne- 
ri  Capponi  endeavored  to  oppose  the  pol- 
icy of  Cosmo,  who  was  a  friend  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  But  Cosmo  was  contented 
with  protecting  himself  against  his  ene- 
mies by  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the 
latter,  which  he  most  feared,  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  dread  of  the  former.  The 
ruling  party  in  Florence  was  accustomed 
to  obtahi  for  some  of  their  number,  fh>m 
the  people,  the  grant  of  full  powers  (baUa) 
to  appoint  the  magistrates  for  some  yean. 
Cosmo  himself  caused  Neri  to  be  appoints 
ed  one  of  these  conunisaioneiS)  and  thus 
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attached  him  to  his  own  paity,  which  haz- 
arded nothinff  in  receiving  the  weaker  one 
of  NerL  When,  after  the  death  of  Neri, 
the  term  of  the  halia  was  expired,  he  did 
not  make  use  of  his  power  to  effect  a  pro- 
longation of  it,  as  heretofore^  some  leas 
sagacious  chiefe  had  done,  but  waited  qui- 
etly, until  the  great  mass  of  those,  who 
vainly  expected  honors  from  the  people^ 
but  might  have  hopes  of  receiving  them 
from  him,  effected  the  renewal  of  the 
former  oligarchy  for  eight  years,  in  1458, 
Indeed,  it  was  always  his  policy  to  let 
others  work  for  his  advantage,  while  he 
remiuued  in  apparent  indifference  and  in- 
activity himself.  As  Puccio  Pucci  v^as 
formerly  called  the  bead  of  his  party,  so, 
at  present,  Cosmo  ruled  the  republic,  from 
14o8,  through  Luca  Pitti,  he  himself  re- 
maining in  the  back  ^und.  From 
thence  ne  observed  his  fnends  and  his  en- 
emies, and  endeavored  to  keep  the  fonner 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  constitu- 
tional aristocracy,  and  much  more  to  that 
of  an  insecure  oligarchy.  He  was  U'ss  suc- 
cessful in  this,  in  his  later  years,  particu- 
lariy  on  account  of  the  imperious  charac- 
ter of  Luca  Pitti.  He  therefore  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  never  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  mode  of  living  by  expense  or 
by  a  snlendor  that  would  excite  envy.  His 
superfluous  wealth  he  expended  upon 
public  building  with  which  he  adorned 
Florence,  and  m  a  splendid  munificence, 
not  only  towards  his  adherents,  but  es- 
pecially towards  artists  and  learned  men ; 
among  whom  Argyropylus,  Marcilius  Fici- 
nus,  &c.,  enjoyed  a  liberal  share  of  his  fa- , 
vors ;  for  he  himself  was  a  cultivated  and 
accomplished  friend  to  science,  without  be- 
ing a  less  active  merchant,  or  a  less  saga- 
cious statesman.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  him,  who  in  Europe  was  consid- 
ered as  the  prince  of  Florence,  to  ally 
himself  with  princes ;  but  he  maiTied  his 
sons  and  his  grand-daughters  to  the  daugh- 
ters and  sons  of  Florentine  citizens.  With 
equal  wisdom  he  managed  the  foreign  af- 
faire of  the  republic,  in  its  diiS cult  rela- 
tions with  Naples,  Milan  and  Vefiice,  in 
which  his  commercial  connexions  witli  all 
countries  and  his  vast  credit  firmly  sup- 
ported him.  {The  learned  Pignotti  is 
more  rigid  and  impartial  than  Roscoe  m 
his  judgment  upon  Cosmo.)  After  Cos- 
mo had  done  every  thing  which  he  could 
to  establish  his  house  in  the  {x>pular  favor, 
he  died  in  1464,  with  anxious  thoughts 
respecting  the  future;  for  his  kinsman, 
the  sagacious  Bernardo  de'  Medici,  who 
bad  gained  so  much  honor  in  the  war 


a(|aintt  Mikm  and  Naplei^  and  \m  mm 
Giovanni,  had  both  died  before  him  ;  bk 
other  son,  Piero,  on  account  of  bk  iB 
health,  seemed  little  capable  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  state  ;  the  sons  of  Piero, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  were  still  rainon. 
Piero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
lost  much  of  the  favor  which  the  Floren- 
tines would  readily  have  transferred  to 
him  from  his  adored  fatlier,  in  consequence 
of  following  the  evil  suggestion  of  a  false 
fiiend,  Diotisalvi  Neroui,  who  advised 
him,  in  order  to  restore  his  finances,  which 
had  suftcred  from  the  munificence  of  bis 
father,  to  exact  the  payment  of  manv  suma 
of  money,  which  his  father  had  lent  to 
citizens.  The  growing  dislike  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  him  on  account  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  also  tlie  betrothment  of  his  son 
Lorenzo  with  Clarice  (of  the  noble  house 
of  Orsini),  were  eagiTJy  taken  advantage  of 
by  Neroui  and  the  ambitious  Luca  Pitti, 
in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicol6 
Soderini,  and  Agnolo  Acciajuoli,  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  the  Medici,  to  effect  his 
downfall.  They  prepared  a  list  of  names 
personally  subscribed  by  tlie  enemies  of 
the  MedicL  Piero,  to  whom  this  was 
made  known,  procured  a  similar  list 
of  the  names  of  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans, which  many  subscribed  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  who  had  already  enrolled 
tliemselves  among  his  adversaries.  After 
unsuccessful  attempts,  by  moderate  meas- 
ures, to  change  the  government,  the  male- 
contents  resolved  to  put  Piero  to  death  in 
his  own  house  at  uarreggi,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  government  with  the 
assistance  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrara. 
But  tlio-  design  was  revealed  to  Piero, 
whereupon,  in  August,  14(56,  witli  a  nu- 
men)us  body  of  armed  men,  he  went  to 
Florence.  Guiu'ded  by  these,  he  kept 
quietly  in  his  own  house.  His  enemies 
also  armed  themselves,  hut  were  discour- 
aged by  the  defection  of  Luca  Pitti.  Pie- 
ro having  profttssed  his  moderation  to  a 
deputation  of  eminent  citizens,  and  de- 
clared tiiat  he  did  not  desire  the  renewal 
of  the  expired  halia,  the  f)eople  would  un- 
dertake nothing  against  him  ;  his  enemies, 
therefore  dispei^scd,  and  their  leaders  fled 
from  Florence.  The  balia  was  then  re- 
newed to  the  party  of  the  Medici,  and 
they  became  Irom  this  time  supreme. 
But  the  other  meml)era  of  the  fto/tb  abused 
this  power  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner^ 
and  Piero,  being  almost  constantly  confin- 
ed to  his  bed,  was  unable  to  prevent  them ; 
he  was,  therefore,  on  the  point  of  recalling 
his  banished  enemies,  in  order,  b^  their 
moans,  to  check  the  violence  of  hu  fnends. 
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when  death  prevented  him  (14G9).  The 
'secret  enemies  of  the  Medici,  on  account 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  sons, 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  thought  the  time 
favorable  for  a  new  attempt  to  overthrow 
that  powerful  house.  In  conjunction 
with  pope  Sextus  IV  and  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  Francesco  Salviaii,  tlie  Pazzi,  the 
family  next  in  consequence  to  the  Medici, 
formed  the  plan  of  an  assault  on  Lo- 
renzo and  Giuiiano,  which,  atlcr  many 
disappointments,  was  canied  into  execu- 
tion April  26,  1478,  in  the  church  S.  Re- 
parata.  They  failed,  indeed,  in  their  at- 
temf)ton  Lorenzo;  but  Giuiiano  was  mur- 
dered. The  people  immediately  armed 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  tlie  beloved  Med- 
ici, his  assassins  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
house  of  Pazzi  was  overthrown.  Loren- 
zo, now  the  only  head  of  his  house,  and 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  ruled  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  grandfliiher,  whom  he  sur- 
passed in  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  in 
magnanimity  and  muuificence  ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  his  active  zeal  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  By  alliances  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  he  protected  Florence  against  the 
machinations  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Naples.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Na- 
ples, and  uiduced  the  king,  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  himself  and  his  country,  to  be- 
come his  warmest  friend,  and  an  ally 
against  the  attacks  of  the  implacable  pope 
and  the  faithless  Venetians.  By  his  hon- 
orable and  wise  policy,  he  placed  tlie  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Italy  on  a  footing,  which, 
until  his  death,  ensured  to  her  full  securi- 
ty and  ^iniple  scope  to  extend  and  confirm 
her  prosperity.  Great  losses  induced  him 
to  give  up  commerce,  which  the  Medici 
had  always  carried  on,  though,  indeed,  by 
agents  who  we're  freqncuily  treacherous 
or  inefficient.  These  losses  had  reduced 
him  to  such  a  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
often  compelled  to  borrow  large  sums 
from  the  public  treasury ;  yet,  when  he 
wididrcw  his  property  from  trade,  he  was 
sufiicicncly  wealthy  to  purchase  princely 
domains, and  not  only  to  adorn  thcMn  with 
palaces  of  regal  splendor,  but  also  to  or- 
nament Florence  with  cl:^gjint  etlifices. 
In  the  long  peace,  which  his  wisdom  pro- 
cured for  the  republic,  he  entertained  the 
Florentines  with  elegiuit  and  splendid  fes- 
tivals, himself  with  the  society  of  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  his  age,  whom  (as, 
for  instance,  Demetrius  Chalcondy las,  A g- 
nolo  da  Monicpulciano,  Chrislo])her  Lan- 
dini,  and,  above  all,  the  great  John  Pico 
of  Mirandola)  his  fame  and  his  invitation 
had  attracted  to  Florence,  and  his  j)rincely 


munificence  rewarded.  He  increased  the 
Medicean  library,  so  rich  in  manuscripts, 
foimded  by  Cosmo  in  1471.  He  also 
opened  a  school  of  the  arts  of  design,  in 
a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  and 
excellent  paintings.  All,  who  in  this  age 
had  gained  a  reputation  in  Florence  for 
great  talents,  shared  his  patronage.  Loren- 
zo was  therefore  suraamed  the  Magnifi- 
cent. Honored  by  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
died  in  1492,  and  with  him  the  glory  of 
his  country. — See  Fabroni's  VUa  Laur, 
Medicis  { Pisa,  1784, 2  vols.,  4to.),  and  Wil- 
liam Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  cfe'  MedicL 
The  Opere  di  Loraxzo  rfe'  Medici,  dri- 
to  il  Magmfijco^  were  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  182(),  in  a  splendid  edition,  at 
the  expense  of  the  grand-duke,  Leopold 
II,  and  contain  the  first  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  (4  vols.,  quarto).  Lo- 
renzo left  three  sons,  Piero,  married  to 
Alfonsina  Oi'sini ;  Giovanni,  at  the  age  of 
14  cardinal,  and  afterwanls  pope  Loo  X ; 
and  Gin  liano,  duke  of  Nemours.  Piero,  the 
new  head  of  the  state,  was  wholly  unqual- 
ified for  the  pUtce.  In  two  years,  he  had 
alienated  the  duke  of  Milan  and  tlie  king 
of  Fi-ance  from  the  republic,  and,  by  his 
imprudence  and  weakness,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  disgraceful  jicace  of  Serezna, 
had  made  himself  despised  and  hated 
by  the  Florentines,  who  would  wilhngly 
have  honored  his  great  father  in  him.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  divested  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  banished,  with  his  whole 
family.  After  several  attempts,  by  fraud 
or  force,  to  return,  Piero  lost  his  hfe  (1504) 
in  the  battle  of  the  Garigliano,  being 
drowned  in  this  river,  where  he  was  with 
the  French  army.  In  1513,  his  brother, 
the  caiilinal  Giovanni,  by  an  insurrection 
raised  by  the  popular  preacher  Hieronv- 
mus  Savonarola,  obtained  a  reestablish- 
ment  hi  his  native  city,  and  when  he  bi*- 
came  pope,  in  1514;  he  elevated  his  fami- 
ly again  to  its  pristine  splendor.  Piei-o's 
son,  Lorenzo,  created  by  the  iK)pe  duke 
of  Urbino,  was  the  head  of  the  slate, 
though  always  without  the  princely  tith^ 
and  with  the  presem'ation  of  the  repuhli- 
can  fonnts.  He  died  in  1519.  Julius,  a 
natural  sou  of  the  Giuiiano  wlto  was 
murdered  in  1478,  ascendrd  the  papal 
throne,  in  1523,  uniler  the  title  of  Clement 
VII,  and,  in  1533,  Catharine,  Lorenzo's 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  II, 
king  of  Fmnec ;  after  which  pvente,  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  s*?mblance  of  lil)- 
eity  at  Florence  was  re.atlily  foreseen.  The 
Florentines,  indeed,  seemed  on  the  point 
of  recovering  tlieir  ancient  frceduuiy  when 
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they  baniahed,  in  1527,  the  vicious  Ales- 
sandro  ;  but  this  was  the  last  ebullition  of 
republican  spirit.    At  the  persuasion  of 
Clement  VII,  Charles  V  besieged  Florence 
in  1531,  and  after  its  capture  reinstated 
Alessandro,  made  him  duke  of  Florence, 
and  gave  him  his  natural  daughtrr,  Marga> 
ret,  in  marriage.    At  first,  the  nation  lov- 
ed him  for  his  affability ;  but  finally,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  licentious  course  of 
Hfe.    He  was  the  fii^t  inde]>endent  duke 
of  Florence.    When  Alexander,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  great  Cosmo,  had  been 
murdered  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (a  lineal 
descendant  from  Cosmo's  brother  Loren- 
zo), in  1537,  the  Floi-entincs  made  a  weak 
attempt  to  reestablish  the  republic;  but 
Charles  V  again  attacked  them,  and  his 
jwwer  promoted  Cosmo  I  {who  belonged 
to  another  branch)  to  the  dukedom  of 
Florence.    Cosmo  I  poss(>sscd,  as  did  his 
successors,  the  art,  but  not  the  virtues,  of 
tJie  great  Medici  to  whom  he  owed  his 
power.      To  confirm  his   greatness,   he 
made  it  his  chief  object  to  exterminate  the 
Suozzi,  the  hereditary  enemies    of  his 
house,  in  1554.    To  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  against  the  Turks,  he  founded 
a  new  rehgious  order,  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
He  was  a  great  amateur  and  collector  of 
antiquities  and  pictures,  and  founded  the 
extensive  collection  of  statues   of  cele- 
bi-ated    men,    and    constantly    increased 
tho  collection  of  statues  in  the  garden 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.    The  foun- 
dation of  the  Florentine  academy,  &nd  of 
the  academy  of  design,  in  15C2,  is  due  to 
him.     Afler  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  Sienna,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in 
1557,  and  by  several  other  acquisitions 
had  extended  the  dominions  of  Florence, 
he  obtained  from  pope  Pius  V  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  ;  but  his  son  and 
successor,  Francis,  first  procured,  from  the 
emperor  Maximiliaji  11,  whose  sister  Jo- 
(pna  he  married,  the  confirmation  of  this 
title,  in  1575,  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Francis's  second  wife,  the  celebrated  Ve- 
netian, Bianca  Capello,  was  declared,  by 
the  senate  of  her  country,  daughter  of  the 
republic,  in  order  to  make  her  worthy  of 
this  alliance.    His  daughter  Maria  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  I V  of  France.    This 
branch  of  the  Medici  had  not,  like  that 
which  became  extinct  with   Alessandro, 
given  up  commerce  ;  even  when  princes, 
Cosmo .  I,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand I  (at  that  time  cardinal),  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  likewise  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  arts,  as  also  Cosmo  II,  the  son  of  the 
last  (who  succeeded  in  1609),  continued 
engaged  in  it,  and  Fnvicis  even  continued 


the  retail  traffic,  which  Ferdinand  gave 
up.      Under  these  grand-dukes  the  art9 
and  sciences  flourished  at  Florence,  and, 
in  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  in  the  art- 
ful policy  of  the  government  (especially 
in  the  delicate  situation  of  aflfairs  between 
France  and  Spain),  was  recognised  the 
spirit  of  tlie  great  Medici  of  the  filleenth 
century.    But  the  state   of  things   was 
changed  under  Ferdinand  II,  son  of  Cos- 
mo II,  who,  in  l(i21,  came  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  age  of  eleven  years.    During 
his  minority,  the  clergy,  and  through  it  the 
"papal  see,  acquired  a  very  pernicious  in- 
fluence in  the  administration,  and  persuad- 
ed him,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  father, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  Austria — an  alliance  made  use  or  by 
these  courts  to  drain  immense  sums  of 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Medici, 
which   was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible. 
He  govenied  4t)  years,  and  his  son,  Cosmo 
III,  aust<'re]y  brought  up,  and  destitute  of 
all  political  capacity,  53  years,  from  1670 
to   172J3 — a  century  in  which  Tuscany 
was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state, 
by  an  enormous  national  debt,  and  by  an 
exhaustion  of  all  tlie  sources  of  national 
wealth.      Fortunately'  for  this    country, 
John  Gasto,  son  of  Cosmo  HI,  was  tho 
hiit  of  his  family,  once  so  glorious,  but 
now  degenerated  beyond  hope  of  recove- 
ry.   He  died  in  1737,  after  an  inefficient 
reign,  and,  in  compVwmce  with  the  terms 
of  tho  peace  of  Vienna  (1735),  left  his 
duchy  to  the  house  of  Lorraine.    Francis 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  (afterwards  tlie  emperor 
Francis  I),  made  a  contract  with  the  sister 
of  John  Gasto,  the  widowed  electress  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  last  of  the  name  of 
Medici,  by  which  he  acquired  the  various 
allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and  also 
the  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  her  ancestors.      Under 
tlie  26  years'  reign  of  his  son,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Leopold,  Tuscany  recovered 
from  a  decline  that  had  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century.    (See  TSiscanif,  and  Clay- 
ton's Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici.) 

Medici,  Luigi,  don,  minister  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  descended  from  the  duciu 
house  of  Ottojano,  was  duke  of  Sarto, 
high  steward  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and, 
for  some  time,  president  of  the  ministry. 
He  succeeded  Acton  (q.  v.),  and  rendered 
service,  in  1805,  by  improving  the  state 
^of  the  finances.  During  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat,  he 
resided  in  England,  and  returned  with 
the  Bourbons  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
minister  of  the  police,  when  Murat,  in« 
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dneed  by  fiibe  reports,  parpoflely  spread 
m  conder  to  lead  hiin  to  his  ruin,  passed , 
fiom  Corsica  to  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
Medici  oidered  the  coasts  to  be  watched, 
and  MuiBt  was  talten  and  shot.  The 
minister's  report  on  this  event  is  contained 
in  the  papers  of  that  time  (1815).  In 
1818,  Medici  concluded  a  concordate  with 
the  pope.  He  now  Improved  the  system 
of  coinage,  &c  In  1819^  the  king,  on  his 
proposal,  ordered  ^  that  all  judges  should 
decide  causes  according  to  Uie  literal 
meaning  of  the  laws,  and,  wherever  this 
was  not  clear,  should  follow  reasouable 
interpretations,  and  not  the  commentaries 
of  jurisconsults ;  after  which,  the  reasons 
of  the  sentence  should  be  printed."  To 
clear  the  prisons,  filled  with  captive  rob- 
bers. Medici  sent  2000  criminals  to  Brazil, 
according  to  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
court  of  Kio  Janeiro.  Yet  his  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  reestablishment  of 
convents,  in  1819,  met  with  much  censure. 
The  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
tax  on  landed  property  {fumiaria).  The 
revolution  broke  out  at  Nola,  July  2, 1820. 
The  ministry  of  the  police  had  previously 
been  given  to  the  prince  of  Canosa,  who, 
unlike  Medici,  united  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  Ccdderari,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  Carbonari,  whilst  Medici  had 
sent  the  most  ardent  members  of  these 
societies  to  the  insane  hospitals.  Medici 
save  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
after  the  return  of  the  king  to  Naples. 
But  when  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Canosa  appeared  to  be  ill  adapt- 
ed to  restore  onler,  the  king,  on  the  advice 
of  Austria,  resolved  to  form  a  now  minis- 
try (June  1822),  the  president  of  which 
was  prince  Alvaro  Ruftb,  and  the  finances 
were  once  more  given  to  Medici :  milder 
measures  were  now  adopted.  To  cover 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  a  loan  had  l)een 
contracted  with  the  house  of  Rothschild. 
When  the  king,  with  prince  Rufib,  went 
to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  afterwaids 
to  Vienna,  Medici  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  saw 
himself  obliged  to  contract  a  new  loan 
with  the  house  of  Rothschild,  fur  two 
millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling,  for 
which,  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes 
were  pledged.  Under  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I,  Medici  retained  his  high  post  He 
went  with  his  king  to  Madrid,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  consulted  I'especting  the 
regulation  of  the  embarrassed  finances  of 
Spam.    He  died  in  1830. 

Medicine  ;  the  science  of  diseases,  and 
the  ait  of  healing  or  alleviating  them.    It 


is  founded  on  the  study  of  man^  physical 
and  moral  nature,  in  health  and  in  disease 
Created  by  necessity,  the  oflspring  of  in^ 
stinct,  observation,  time,  and  reflection,  it 
began  in  ages  previous  to  the  records  of  his> 
tory ;  it  has  struggled  at  all  times,  und  con- 
tinues to  struggle,  with  fiivorite  theories ; 
has  been  influenced  by  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  by  truth  and  stipcrsti- 
tion ;  and  has,  with  tlie  slowne&s  which 
marks  all  the  important  advanc<.'rnpnis  of 
mankind,  but  lately  emerged  from  some 
of  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of  yeare, 
and  will  long  continue  subject  to  othen. 
Like  otlier  sciences,  medicine  has  sained 
more  from  the  single  discoveries  of  close 
observers  than  from  centuries  of  theon'. 
For  the  few  hundreds  of  years  in  whirh 
men  have  begun  to  apply  themselves 
more  to  actual  observation,  and  tiie  hu- 
man body  has  been  carefully  studied, 
medicine,  like  all  the  natui-al  sciences  to 
which  it  is  so  near  akin,  has  made  great 
progress.  The  higher  kinds  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  in  the  earlierstages  of  nations, 
are  in  general  exclusively  appropriulcd 
by  the  priests,  and  this  has  l)een  the  ca«e 
with  medicine  and  the  other  bnmches  of 
natural  science.  The  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  a  secret  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and,  in  Greece,  it  was  carefully 
concealed,  and  transmitted  from  son  to 
son,  by  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades,  an 
order  of  priests  of -/Esculainus  {Jisdepios). 
To  these  belonged  tlie  great  Hij>|K»cnites. 
(q.  v.)  He  imdcrtook,  in  the  litUi  cen- 
tury B.  C,  after  making  himself  masttr 
of  the  medical  knowledge  jMTserved  in 
the  temples  at  Cos  and  Cuidos,  to  become 
the  founder  of  scientific  medicine,  by 
separating  the  results  of  actual  experience 
from  vain  speculation.  His  doctrine  may 
be  called  the  empiric  rationalism ;  and,  nu- 
merous as  are  the  systems  that  have 
flourished  since,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  mankind  has  al^^-ays  returned  to« 
his  principle  of  making  observation  the 
only  rule  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  was  blendetl, 
by  his  immediate  successors,  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  whereby  was  form- 
ed the  (so  called)  ancient  do^pnoHc  xystan. 
In  Alexandria,  whicli  was,  from  300  B.  C, 
the  seat  of  learning,  medicine  wa^one  of 
the  branches  studied,  but  soon  degenerated 
into  mere  dialectics  and  book  leamnig. 
Hence  we  find  it  soon  followed  by  the 
empiric  school  (286  B.  C),  the  methods 
school  (100  B.  C.),  tlie  pneumatic  school 
(68  B.  CX  and,  at  length,  by  the  ectec^ 
tic  school  (81  A.  D.),  which  took  from  aU 
the  others.     A  philosophical  and  great 
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mind  was  required  to  put  an  end  to  80 
confused  a  state  of  raeaical  science,  and 
such  a  mind  appeared  in  Galen  (q.  v.)  of 
Pergamos.  His  system  acquired  an  al- 
most undisputed  preeminence  during  the 
middle  agi-s,  and  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  some  time  (in  the  seventh 
century),  the  intellectual  Arabian's  culti- 
vated the  sciences,  and  with  them  medi- 
cine. They  also  founded  their  medicine 
on  that  of  Galen,  but  fashioned  the  science 
according  to  their  notions,  and  left  it  not 
unimproved  in  respect  of  practical  appli- 
cadon  and  pharmacology.  Arabian  medi- 
cine reached  its  highest  point  under  Avi- 
cenna  (bom  980),  who,  for  some  time, 
was  esteemed  even  higher  than  Galen ; 
the  opinion  of  the  letter's  superiority, 
however,  eventually  revived.  The  West- 
em  medicine  begins  with  the  medical 
school  of  Salerno,  perhaps  existing  as 
early  as  in  the  ninth  century,  but  well 
established  in  1143  and  1238,  where  medi- 
cine was  taught  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Greeks.  During  tlie  rest  of 
the  middle  ages,  ilicre  existed  a  Galeno- 
Arabiaii  science  of  medicine,  mostly  fos- 
tered by  ignorant  monks,  and  only  gradu- 
ally struggling  on,  after  suffering,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  science,  fi'om 
every  superstition  and  every  misconcep- 
tion of  nature.  In  the  fourteenth  centu- 
r}%  anatomy  was  improved  by  M ondini ; 
later,  the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  by 
tlie  discovery  of  new  and  distant  coun- 
tries, practical  medicine,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  diseases,  and  not  a  little  by 
tho  frightful  8yj)hilis.  The  love  of  Greek 
titerature  was  revived  by  the  scholars 
driven  from  Greece  by  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (in  1453),  and  men  hav- 
ing begun  to  read  the  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters, especially  Hippocrates,  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  a  more  scientific  and 
libera]  spirit  of  investigation  took  the  place 
of  slavish  adherence  to  antiquated  preju- 
dice. Thus  the  fall  of  the  Galenic  sys- 
tem was  prepared,  which  was  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  forms  the 
essendal  part  of  the  reformation  produced 
by  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (1526).  The 
chemico-theosophical  system  of  this  en- 
thusiast was  refined  and  arranged  by  J. 
B.  von  Helmont  (who  died  in  1644),  until, 
deprived  of  its  theosophical  character,  it 
passed  over  into  the  chemico-material  sys- 
tem of  Francis  Sylvius  (who  died  in  1672), 
and,  at  length,  into  the  psychiatric  system 
(from  larpiKv,  cure)  of  Stahl  (who  died  in 
1734).  Yet,  soon  afler  Harvey's  (q.  v.) 
great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  (in  1619),  the  iatromatbeznatical 
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doctrine,  under  Alphonso  Borrelli  (who 
died  in  1679),developed  itself,  which  finally 
took  the  shape  of  the  dvnauiir  svstem  of 
Fr.  Hoffmann  (died  1742),  frorii  which 
the  dynamic  schools  of  modern  times  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  history  of  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned 
below.  For  the  newest  systenii',  as  the 
homceopathic  system  of  Hahnemann  (see' 
Homaopathy^  and  Hahnemann),  or  that 
of  M.  Broussais,  a  Frenchman,  who 
strives  to  trace  all  diseases  to  inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  bowels,  we  must  refer  to  die 
publications  of  the  authors,  and  to  the 
medical  periodicals. — See  Kurt  Sprengel's 
GeschicMe  der  Jirzneikunde  (third  edition, 
Halle,  fifth  vol.,  1827;  translated  into 
French,  Paris,  1816);  J.  F.  K.  llecker's 
Gcschtchte  dtr  Heilkunde  (Berlin,  1822,  vol. 
1) ;  Hamilton's  History  of  Medicine  (Lon- 
don, 1831, 2  vols.,  8vo.,  &c.)  Tlie  various 
medical  sciences,  or  those  closely  connect- 
ed with  tiieni,  and  more  or  hss  requisite 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine, 
may  be  thus  enumerated: — the  whole 
range  of  natural  sciences,  as  zoology  (in- 
cluding comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  chemirtry,  &  c. :  psychol- 
ogy, which  teaches  the  various  phenom- 
ena of  soul  and  mind :  anatomy,  which 
teaches  the  form  and  situation  of  the  or- 
gans by  the  examination  of  dead  bodies, 
and  is  divided  into  osteology,  treating  of  the 
bones  ;  eyndesmology,  of  the  ligaments ; 
myology,  of  the  muscles ;  splanchnology, 
of  the  intestines ;  angiolog}',  of  the  vessels ; 
neurology,  of  the  ncr\T8 ;  and  adenology, 
of  the  glands :  organic  physics,  treating  of 
tlie  mechanical  operations  of  tlie  human 
body,  the  power,  gravity,  &c.,  of  its  piirts: 
physiologj',  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  in  connexion.*  Such  is 
the  basis  of  all  those  branches  of  science 
which  may  be  more  particularly  called 
medical,  and  which  we  will  now  enume- 
rate. The  science  of  health,  that  is,  of 
that  in  which  it  consists,  its  conditions, 
and  its  signs,  is  called  %^iene,  or,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet, 
dietetics,  Paiholo^,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  Uie  science  of  disease,  of  that  in  which 
it  consists,  its  origin,  &c.  Nosology  treats 
of  the  various  sorts  of  diseases,  their  ori- 

§in  and  symptoms,  and  strives  to  arrange 
iseases  into  one  whole.  Pathological 
anntomy  teaches  the  mechanical  altera- 
tions and  changes  of  structure.    Semiotics 

*  Some  add  here,  anthropochemie  or  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  body,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  all  its  parts — a  most  important  branch, 
Dut  usually  treated  under  general  chemistry. 
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UMcheB  to  iofer  from  the  varioua  aynip- 
toros,  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  diagnoa- 
UcSf  to  distingiiish  the  syniptoms  of  aifier- 
ent  diseases;  and  prognosHcSf  to  infer, 
from  the  past  and  present  state  of  a  dis- 
ease, its  future  course.  TkerapeuUca  is 
the  science  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  oflen 
divided  into  general^  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  cure  in  geneml,  its  character,  &c., 
and  specitdf  of  the  cures  of  tiie  particular 
diseases.  Surgery  treats  of  mechanical 
injuries,  and  the  mode  of  relieving  dis- 
eases and  deran^ments  by  mechanical 
ipeans.  Obstetrics  treats  of  the  modes 
of  facilitating  delivery.  Materia  medica 
is  the  science  of  medicines,  their  external 
appearance,  history,  and  effects  on  the 
human  organization.  Pharmacy  teaches 
how  to  preserve  drugs,  &C.,  and  to  mix 
medicines.  Clinics  (q.  v.),  or  medical 
practice,  applies  the  results  of  all  these 
sciences  to  real  cases.  We  should  men- 
tion, in  this  connexion,  the  history  and 
literature  of  medicine,  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, a  very  interesting  branch,  political 
medicine,  which  is  divided  into  medical 
police  and  forensic  medicine,  that  branch 
which  enables  the  physician  to  give  to 
courts  and  other  legal  authorities  proper 
explanations  in  regaird  to  personal  injuries, 
particular  appearances  of  the  body,  ^c, 
as  whether  a  wound  was  mortal,  now  in- 
flicted, whether  a  child  was  dead  before 
bom,  &c.  In  many  countries,  physicians 
je  appointed  by  the  government  for  this 
purpose.  We  must  lastly  mendon  midr 
wifary^  as  taught,  in  many  countries,  to 
women,  who  make  a  regular  study  and 
business  of  it.  A  student  of  medicine 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  two  learned 
languages,  and  cannot  dispense  with  a  re- 
spectable knowledge  of  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  Among  the  works 
which  treat  of  medicine  at  large  are  Die- 
iiormaire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  par  une 
SocUU  dc^  Midedns  et  Chirurgiens  (Paiis, 
Panckoucke,  containing  60  vols.,  1812  to 
\9S£i\  and  Journal  compUmentaire  du  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Med.  (from  1818  to  1824,  17 
vols.,  still  condnued) ;  Encyklop.  fVorterbuck 
der  Medicin.  fflssenschaflen  (edited  by  the 
professors  of  the  medica(facuity  at  Berlin — 
Grafe,  Hufeland,  Link,  Rudolplu,  von  Sie- 
bold,  Beriin,  vol.  i,  1827) ;  also  Good's  Book 
of  Medicine. — Medical  Geography  is  geog- 
raphy applied  to  medicine,  treating  all  the 
subjects  of  geography  which  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  health,  the  bodily  struc- 
ture, activity  of  mind,  and  the  diseoses  of 
men.  It  is  a  science  of  great  interest — See 
Qeogramhical  M>sology  (in  German),  Stutt- 
gart, 1823,  by  Scbuuirer.-— vlfedtcoj  Topog- 


raphy 13  the  description  of  sm^  plaeei  atr 
tracts  of  country  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  make  tliem  interesting  in  a  medical 
point  of  view — ^the  winds,  rivers^  springB^ 
mountains,  the  sea,  woods,  plains,  struct 
ture  of  the  houses,  way  of  Jiving  of  the 
people,  their  amusements  and  customs ;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  affects  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Geographical  situa^ 
tion,  elevation^  &Cn  belong  to  a  coniplete 
medical  topo^-aphy.  (See  Sf etzler's  Gvide 
for  the  drawing  up  of  Medical  Topogra- 
pkieSi  in  Gennan.) 

Medietas  Lircaux;  a  jury  or  inquest, 
whereof  the  one  half  consists  of  denizens, 
the  other  strangers,  in  pleas  wherein  the 
one  party  is  a  stranger. 

Med^a,  or  Medina  ei,  Nebi  (the  city 
of  the  nrophet) ;  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med, Jaihreb^  anciently  latrippa;  a  city  of 
Arabia,  in  Hedsias,  70  miles  E.  of  Jambo, 
its  port  on  the  Kcd  sea,  180  N.  of  Mecca ; 
Ion.  40°  lO'  E. ;  lat,  25°  13^  N. ;  popula- 
tion, about  8000.  It  is  regarded  by  Mo- 
hammedans as  sacred,  from  its  containing 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  poorly  built,  and  the  place  is 
of  no  importance,  except  from  its  con- 
taininff  the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed.  This 
sepulcnre  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
Mohanmie<Ians,  yet  the  visiting  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  highly  meritori- 
ous, and  Medina  is  much  less  visited  by 
pilgrims  than  Mecca.  Neither  the  tomb 
nor  the  mosque  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is 
distinguished  by  any  magnificence;  but 
it  was  remarkable  for  an  immense  treasure 
of  pearls,  precious  stones,  &c.,  accumu- 
lated for  ages  by  the  contributions  of  rich 
Mohammraans,  mitil  it  was  pillaged  by 
the  Wahabees,  a  few  years  since.  (See 
Mohammed.) 

Medina  Sidonia,  Alfonso  Perez  Guz- 
man, duke  of;  admiral  of  the  armada, 
(q.  V.)  Philip  II  received  him,  after  his 
disaster,  witli  unexpected  fuvor.  Medina 
died  in  1615. 

Mediterranean  Sea  [Nostrum  Mare^ 
hUcmum  Mare,  with  the  Romans);  the 
lar|;e  mass  of  waters  between  Eurojie, 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  receives  its 
name  from  its  uiland  position,  communi- 
cating with  the  great  ocean  only  by  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  (q.  v.)  Its  northern 
shore  is  irregular,  forming  large  guli^ 
which  have  received  separate  nanies ;  be- 
tween the  western  coast  of  Italy  and  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  it  is  called 
the  Tuscan,  or  TS/rrhenian  sea  {Mare  in- 
fmun);  between  Italy  and  Illyria  and 
I)almatia,  the  Adriatic^  or  Gvlfof  Venice  ,* 
farther  south^  to  the  west  of  Greece,  the 
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tman  sea  (the  two  latter  formed  the  Metre 
Superum  of  the  Romans) ;  to  the  noitb- 
cast  of  Greece,  between  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  Natolia  (Asia  Minor),  the  Arcki- 
pdagOj  or  ^ean  sea.  Its  southern  shore 
18  less  indented.  It  receives  tiie  waters 
of  the  Black  sea,  by  a  current  which  sete 
constantly  through  the  Dardanelles,  and 
thus  tniugles  the  waters  of  the  Danube, 
the  Po,  and  the  Nile,  with  those  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Ebro.  Its  length  from 
vssi  to  west  is  about  2000  miles ;  its  gen- 
eral breadth  varies  from  7—800  to  4—500 
utiles;  between  Genoa  and  Biserta  it  is 
about  375  miles ;  between  the  southern 
port  of  Italy  and  cape  Bon,  not  quite  200 
miles.  Tbe  principal  islands  of  the  Medi- 
tt^rranean  are  the  Balearic  isles,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Elba,  the  Lipari  islands, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  isles,  Candia  (Crete)  and 
Cyprus.  (See  these  artides,)  The  winds 
are  irregular,  tbe  tides  varfable  aud  slight, 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet  of  rise  and  fiill, 
and  the  sea  is  ffenerally  short  and  rough. 
A  strong  central  current  sets  into  the  At- 
lantic through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on 
each  shore  are  8u{>erf]cial  counter  currents 
Betting  from  the  ocean  into  the  sea;  but  a 
rapid  under  current  sets  out.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  Mediterranean 
is  of  the  greatest  interest ;  its  shores  con- 
tain numerous  celebrated  ports,  and  its 
waters  are  covered  with  tlie  ships  of  all 
the  western  nations.  The  diifei-eut  mari- 
time powers  maintain  a  naval  force  in 
the  sea,  which  till  lately  has  been  in- 
fested with  pirates.  Its  coasts  were  the 
seals  of  some  of  the  earliest  civilized 
nations,  the  Eg^'ptians,  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thaginians, Greeks  and  Romans. — See 
Steel's  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean  (Lon- 
don, 1823). 

Mediterranean  Pass.  In  the  treaties 
between  England  and  the  Burbary  states, 
it  used  to  be  agreed^  that  the  subjects  of 
the  former  should  pass  the  seas  unmo- 
lested by  die  cruisers  of  those  states ;  and, 
for  better  ascertaining  what  ships  and 
vessels  belonged  to  British  subjects,  it 
was  provided,  Wiat  they  should  produce  a 
passj  under  die  hand  and  seal  of  tlie  lord 
high  admiral,  or  the  lords  commissioners 
©r  the  admiralty.  The  passes  were  made 
out  at  tbe  admiralty,  containing  a  very 
few  words,  written  on  parchment,  with 
ornaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a 
scolloped  indenture  was  made ;  the  scol- 
loped tops  were  sent  to  Barbary,  and  be- 
ing put  in  possession  of  their  cruisers,  the 
commanders  were  instructed  to  sufier  all 
penf)ttB  to  pass  who  bad  passes  that 
niTfrnld  fU  these  iscolloped  tops. 


Medium  (Latin,  middU  or  mean),  in 
science ;  the  space  or  substance  through 
which  a  body  moves  or  acts.  Thus  air  is 
the  medium  tlirough  which  sound  ia 
transmitted,  light  passes,  &c.  A  trans- 
parent medium  is  that  which  aUows  the 
free  passage  of  rays  of  light ;  a  refiracUng 
medium  is  one  which  turns  them  aside  in 
their  course. — Medium,  in  logic.  (See  Syl- 
logism.) 

^EDIUM,    ClKCULATmG.       (ScC    OtTCW- 

latinff  Medium,) 

Medlar  (mespUus  Gehnanica) ;  a  small 
European  tree,  allied  to  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  quince,  and  belonging  to 
the  natunQ  fiunily  rosacece.  The  lowers 
are  moderately  large,  white,  and  solitary 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  the 
calyx  and  peduncles  are  cottony ;  the  fruit, 
in  the  cultivated  varieties,  is  large,  and, 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  has  an  exces- 
sively austere  and  astringent  taste.  The 
medlars  do  not  ripen  naturally  on  the  tree, 
but  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  and 
spread  upon  straw  till  they  become  soft, 
and  approach  the  state  of  decomposition. 
They  have  now  a  sweet,  vinous  flavor, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
most  people. 

Medoc  ;  formerly  a  country  of  France, 
in  the  western  part  of  Guienne,  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  sea,  in  the  present 
department  of  the  Glronde.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  woods  and  marshes, 
but,  along  the  Garonne,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  yields  excellent  wines.  (See  Borde- 
lais  H^nes,) 

Medulla,  in  anatomy;  the  fat  sub- 
stance which  fills  the  cavity  of  a  long 
bone.    (See  Bones,  and  Marrow,) 

Mediula,  in  vegetable    physiology,  the 

Eith  of  plants,  is  lodged  in  the  centre  or 
eart  of^the  vegetable  body.  In  the  parts 
most  endued  with  life,  like  the  root, 
or  especially  young  growing  stems  or 
branches,  the  medulla  is  usually  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  but  tolerably  firm,  though 
rather  britde.  Its  color  is  pale  green,  or 
yellowish,  with  a  watery  transparency, 
the  substance  being  very  juicy.  Its 
juices  partake  but  litde,  or  not  at  all,  of 
the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  plant,  they  be- 
ing more  of  the  nature  of  sap.  In 
branches  or  stems  more  advanced  in 
growth,  the  medulla  is  found  of  a  drier, 
more  white,  and  evidently  cellular  texture. 
In  this  state,  it  is  well  known  in  tlie  full 
grown  branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of 
rushes,  &c.  In  these,  it  is  dry,  highly 
cellular,  snow  white,  extremely  light  and 
compressible,  though  but  slightly  elastic. 
In  the  greater  nunwer  of  plants,  no  i 
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are  perceptible  in  tbe  pith,  hut  in  some, 
entire  vesaels,  conveying  proper  juice,  are 
present,  as  in  the  gum  elastic  fig-tree,  the 
proper  j|iice  of  which  is  seen  exuding 
m)m  dinereut  points  of  the  pith,  in  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  stem.  Little  is  yet 
known,  witli  certainty,  concerning  tlie 
functions  of  the  pith.  It  a})pearB,  on  tlie 
whole,  to  be  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
cellular  envelope,  and  subservient  to  the 
vessels  which  suiTouud,  and  occasionally 
pass  through  it. 

Medusa.    (See  Crorgons,) 

Meerman,  John,  a  Dutch  scholar  and 
statesman,  born  at  the  Hague,  in  17.S3, 
was  tlie  only  son  of  Geranl  Afeerman, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  Thesaurus  Ju- 
ris civUis  et  canonici,  and  Ori^Uics  Tupo- 
graphic  ft,  aud  who  had  been  created  bar- 
on of  the  Gennan  empire.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Rotterdam,  and,  while  hardly  ten 
years  old,  translated  and  published,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  father,  Moliere's 
Mortage  Ford.  He  then  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  at  Leipsic  under  Emesti,  and  at 
Gottingen  under  Heyne.  After  tmvelling 
through  England,  Italy  and  France,  he 
look  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  Ley- 
den.  The  number  of  his  writings,  on 
different  subjects,  proves  his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  his  zeal  for  virtue  and 
piety.  In  1787,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  publishtnl  full  and  accurate 
accounts  of  his  travels,  in  1 1  volumes.  His 
time  and  labors  were  also  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  the  church,  and 
literary  iuslitutionsr  Under  the  reign  of ' 
Louis'  Bonapaite,  he  was  director  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  jmblic  instruction  in  the 
kuigdom  of  Holland.  Some  years  before 
his  death,  the  dignity  of  senator  of  France 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  called 
to  Paris,  A  Her  the  restoration,  he  returned 
to  his  country,  and  died  in  181G.  Resides 
his  Travels,  his  History  of  William,  count 
of  Holland,  and  an  edition,  with  notes,  of 
the  Histoire  des  Voyages  fniis  par  VEm- 
pereur  Charles  F,  by  J,  yandencssej  de- 
serve mention.  As  director  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  he  also  rendered  important 
assistance  in  the  pre[)aration  of  the  Jaar- 
hakenvan  ffctenschappen  en  Kunsten  in  het 
Konignfk  Holland  over  de  Jaren  180C — 7. 
His  widow,  an  esteemed  poetess,  has 
written  his  life.  His  valuable  library,  the 
catak)gue  of  which  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
was  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Hague,  in 
1824,  and  brought  171,000  Dutch  guilders, 
3^000  of  which  were  paid  for  the  uianu- 


scripts.    The  prices  have  been  printed. 

Meerschaum.    (See  Magnesite.) 

Meojera;  one  of  the  Furies.  (See 
Eumenide^,) 

Magalont.    (See  Megatherium,) 

Megalopolis  (i.e.  Iw-ge  city);  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Greece,  on  the  Helisson,  containing 
many  temples,  a  stoa,  &c.  The  theatre 
of  Megalopolis  was  the  largest  in  Greece. 
The  city  was  built  at  the  suggestion 
of  Epaminondas,  after  the  victoiy  of  the 
Thebans  at  Leuctra,  about  30*8  B.  C,  as  a 
city  of  the  Bcootian  league,  and  was  peo- 
pled fi-om  SS  cities.  It  is,  at  present,  the 
inconsiderable  place  Sinano.  Philopce- 
men,  Polybius,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  were  born  here. 

Meoalosaurus  (Greek,  giant  lizard)] 
an  extinct  species  of  lizanl,  of  an  enormous 
size,  wliich,  according  to  Cuvier  (Re- 
cherchfs  sur  hs  Ossuncnls  Fossiks,  vol.  ii, 
part  2,  p.  34.*3),  would  be  as  large  as  a 
whale,  if  we  assign  to  it  the  proportions 
which  iL<*  characters  indicate.  It  was 
discovered  in  I'iUglandj.hy  Mr.  Buckland, 
and  lias  also  been  found  in  France  and 
Germauy. 

Megara  ;  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king 
of  Tliehcs,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercu- 
les, because  lie  had  deliveied  the  The- 
bans from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ovchouje- 
nians.  When  Hercnlts  went  •  to  hell,  hy 
order  of  Eur}sllieus,  \ioI(  nee  was  offered 
to  3Iegai-a,  by  Lycus,  a  Thehan  exile,  and 
she  vvouhl  have  yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had 
not  IbTcules  retnrned  that  irionK.nt  an<l 
punished  him  with  death.  This  murder 
displeased  Juno, and  she  rendered  Hercnlus 
delirious,  so  that  he  killed  Migju'aand  the 
three  children  he  had  by  her,  in  a  fit  of 
madueSvS,  thinking  them  to  be  wild  beasts. 
(See  Hercules.)  Scjine  say  thai  Megara 
did  not  perish  by  the  hand  other  husband^ 
but  that  he  afterwards  married  her  to  his 
friend  lolas. 

Megara.    (See  Megaris.) 

Megaris,  a  small  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  west  of  Attica,  occupied  the  uji- 
per  and  wider  part  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  capital  city,"  Megara,  wjis 
rendered  illustrious,  not  only  by  the  finn- 
ness  with  which  it  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, but  also  by  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy, founded  by  one  of  its  citizens,  Eu- 
clid (q.  v.),  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Pau- 
sanias  (i,  40 — 44)  enumerates  its  many 
splendid  public  buildings. — See  Reinga- 
num's  Das  alte  Megaris  (Berlin,  1825). 

Megatheridm,  or  Giant  Sloth;  an 
extinct  genus  of  the  sloth  family,  of  which 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  only  in 
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America.  Two  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, the  M,  Cucieri  and  the  M.  Jeffer- 
mnni;  die  latter  was  first  describea  by 
preddeDt  Jefferson,  under  the  name  of 
tMgak/mfx^  or  rreai  daw  (Transactions  of 
the  Am.  PbiL  Soc,  iv.  246).  The  mega- 
therium unites  some  of  the  generic  char- 
acter of  the  armadilloes  with  some  of 
those  of  the  sloth ;  its  size  must  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Tliree  specimens  of  the  first  species  have 
been  discovered  in  South  America,  and 
one  in  Georgia.  The  only  firagments  of 
the  second  species  hitherto  discovered, 
were  found  in  Green  Briar  countv,  Va., 
hi  a  saltpetre  cave.  (See  Godmaq's  Am. 
JSTaL  History,  vol.  ii,  17^—201 .) 

Megrim  ;  a  species  of  headache ;  a  pain 
generally  affecung  one  side  of  the  head, 
tc»wards  the  eye,  or  temple,  and  arising, 
sometimes  from  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  from  riieumatic  and  gouty  af- 
fections. In  French  it  is  called  mtgratne, 
derived  from  hjemkranioy  from  the  Greek 
hfii  (signifying,  in  compound  words,  half) 
and  K^vtov  (the  shdl).  It  affects  chiefly  per- 
sons of  weak  nerves. 

Meh£med  Ali  Pacba.  (See  Mohmr 
med,  Viceroy  ofEgypL) 

M^HUL,  Stephen  Henry,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  and  member  of  the  in- 
stitute of  France,  born  at  Givet,  in  1763, 
rect'ived  his  first  lessons  from  a  blind  or- 
ganist at  his  native  place,  and  became 
surh  a  proficient  that,  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
was  api)ointed  joint  organist  to  the  abbey 
of  Vallcdieu.  The  desire  of  improving 
his  talents  attracted  him  to  Paris  in  1779. 
He  there  studied  under  P^delmaun,  and,  af- 
lur^'ards,  under  Gluck ;  and,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter  for  Vienna,  M6hul 
pi^escnted  to  the  royal  academy  of  music 
the  opera  of  Cora  and  Alonzo ;  but  his  Eu- 
phrosine  and  Coradin  was  first  performed 
«tt]ie  comic  opera,  in  1790.  This  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  Strato- 
nice,  Irato,  Joseph,  and  many  other  ope- 
ras, besides  the  ballets  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  Dansomanie,  and  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  M6hul  was  one  of  the  three 
inspectors  of  instruction  at  the  conserva- 
tory of  music,  from  its  creation,  in  1795, 
tiii  its  suppression,  in  1815.  He  was  then 
appointed  superintendent  of  music  at  tlie 
king's  chapel,  and  professor  of  composi- 
tion at  the  royal  school  of  music  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  institute  in 
1796,  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in 
1816,  and  was  also  a  knight  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  He  died  at  Paris,  1817. 
M6hul  read  before  the  institute  two  re- 
ports iSier  rEtai  Actud  de  la  Musique  en 
33» 


IVofice,  and  Sur  U$  TVowhir  dti  Ettb€s 
du  Conservatoire  h  Rome, 

Meibom.  John  Henry  (in  Latin,  MeSb^- 
miu8\  a  celebrated  pbvsician,  was  a  native 
of  Hehnstiidt,  where  he  was  bom  in  1500. 
After  travelling  in  Italy,  and  taking  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Basil,  he  returned  home, 
and  occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Helmstftdt  In  1626,  he  was 
appointed  physician  of  Lubeck,  where  he 
died,  in  1655.  His  works  are  AwrM 
Cassiodori  Formxtla  Comitis  Arcfdabwmn 
(1668, 4to.) ;  De  Usu  Ftagrontm  m  Re  medi- 
ca  et  venerea;  Ju^wnmdum  Himoenrik^ 
Gr,  d  Lat^  with  commentaries  relative  to 
the  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  diflciplea, 
&c  After  his  death  appeared  his  treatise 
De  Cereyisus,  PoiUmsque  d  Ebrianmnbns 
extra  Vvnum  cdiis. — ^Iiis  son,  Henry  Mei^ 
horn,  also  a  phvsician,  was  bom  at  Lubeck 
in  1638,  and  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  university  of  Helmst&dt  In 
1678,  he  was  made  professor  of  poetry 
and  history.  He  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous medical  and  anatomical  disserla- 
tions,  and  disdneuished  himself  by  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  sebaceous  glands  and 
ducts  in  the  eyelids,  tiie  valves  of  the 
veins,  and  tiie  papillse  of  the  tongue.  His 
principal  historical  publication,  Rernm 
Germanicarum  Thmi  trea,  is  a  collection 
of  writere  on  German  history.  He  aJso 
wrote  many  pieces  concerning  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenberg,  and,  in 
1687,  he  published  Ad  SaxonitB  inferioru 
Historiam  htrodndio.  Heniy  Meibom 
died  in  1700. 

Meibomius,  Marcus,  a  learned  philolo* 
gist,  bora  at  Tcimiingen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Hobtein,  in  1630.  Settiing  at  Stockholm, 
he  acquired  the  favor  of  queen  Christina, 
whom  he  inspired  with  much  of  the  same 
enthusiasm,  with  respect  to  the  ancients, 
which  possessed  himself.  Having  pre- 
vailed upon  his  royal  mistress  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  concert,  which  he  proposed  to 
conduct  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  at  which  professor  Nau- 
d&us  was  to  dance  a  Greek  dance,  the  ridi- 
cule of  some  of  the  courtiers  at  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  performance,  excited  his  anger  so 
violently,  that,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
tiie  sovereign,  he  struck  M.  Bourdelot,  a 
physician,  who,  as  he  fancied,  encouraged 
It,  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  This  indis- 
cretion induced  him  to  quit  Sweden  for 
Denmark,  where  he  obtained  a  professor- 
ship in  the  college  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was 
eventually  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  roy- 
al counsellor,  and  made  president  of  the 
customs.    His  Inattention  to  the  duties  of 
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his  post  soon  caused  his  remoTal,  on 
which  he  repaired  to  Aiusterdam,  and  be- 
came histoncal  professor  there,  but  lost 
this  appointment,  also,  by  his  petulance 
in  refusing  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of 
one  of  the  principal  burgomasters.  After 
visiting  France  and  England,  Meibomius 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  there,  in 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  an  edition 'of 
the  seven  Greek  musical  writers,  Aristox- 
enus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gau- 
dentius,  Bacchius,  and  Aristides  Quiutilia- 
nus,  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  Dt 
Musiea  of  Martianus  Felix.  His  other 
writings  are  Dialogues  on  Proportions,  On 
the  Construction  of  the  Trireme  Galleys  of 
the  Ancients,  and  an  edition  of  Diogenes 
Laeriius  (2  vols.,  4to.). 

Myiif  AU ;  a  charming  island  in  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Constance,  belonging  to  Con- 
stance, with  50  inhabitants  and  an  ancient 
castle.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  travellers 
in  Switzerland. 

Meiners,  Christopher,  born  at  Otten- 
dor(  kmgdom  of  Hanover,  in  1747,  stud- 
ied at  Gdttingen  from  17G7,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  valuable  teachers 
there.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  on 
various  subjects,  and  of  unequal  merit. 
As  an  academical  teacher,  his  activity  in 
organizing  and  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  his  university  was  untiring,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  history  of 
the  university  was  leit  incomplete.  His 
favorite  study  was  the  history  of  human 
civilization,  and  particularly  of  ix^ligion,  to 
which  some  of  his  earliest  writings,  a^nong 
them  his  Historia  Doctrinm  de  Deo  vera, 
relate.  His  latest  work  on  this  sul)ject, 
JiUgemeine  kritische  Geschichte  der  Rdigion 
(Hanover,  1806,  2  vols.),  is,  however,  more 
defective  in  acutenesa  of  criticism  and 
clearne^ss  of  arrangement  than  his  previ- 
ous writings.  Some  of  his  earlier  treatises 
bear  the  impress  of  a  judicious,  calm  and 
independent  thinker.  From  his  writings 
on  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  from 
his  learned  lives  of  tlie  restorer  of  leai*n- 
ing  in  Oie  15th  and  16th  centuries,  a  new 
Havle  may  find  materials  for  attack  and 
defence.  A  French  translation  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Decline 
of  Learning  in  Greece  and  Rome  procur- 
ed his  election  into  the  national  uistitutc. 
He  died  in  1810. 

Meininoen,  Saxe  (in  German,  SacJisen- 
Meiningen-HUdburghauaen)',  a  duchy  in 
the  German  confederation,  belonging  to 
Che  ducal  house  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  of 
the  Gotha  branch  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
(See  Saxonv.)  The  population  of  the 
duoby  is  130,500,  on  an  area  of  870  square 


miles,  about  one  half  of  which  was  ac- 
quired in  1826,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
male  Saxe-Gotha  line.  The  duke,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  princes  of  the 
Saxon  Ernestine  line,  has  the  12th  vote  in 
the  diet,  and  has  by  'himself  one  vote  in 
the  plenum.  The  religion  is  Lutheran. 
In  1824,  a  new  constitution  was  granted 
by  the  duke  to  the  part  of  the  present 
duchy  then  under  his  government,  admit- 
ting the  peasants  to  the  ducal  diet  as  a 
third  estate.  The  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  confederacy  is  1150  men  ;  income, 
750,000  guildera;  debt,  2,500,000.  The 
capital  is  Meiningen,  with  4500  inhabit- 
ants, containing  a  lai'ge  and  handsome  du- 
cal palace,  with  a  lihrary  of  24,000  vol- 
umes and  the  state  archives.  (See  Germa- 
ny,)   Long.  10°  24'  E. ;  laL  50=  35^  N. 

Meionite.    (See  Scapolite.) 

Meissen,  the  oldest  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hen- 
ry I,  in  922,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sclavonians.  It  lies  on 
the  left  liank  of  the  Elbe;  population, 
4100.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  school,  estab- 
lished by  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1543,  in 
the  building  of  the  ancient  Afm  monaste- 
ry. Lon.  13°27'E.;lat5P19'N.  The 
cathedral,  an  old  monument  of  German 
art,  is  a  remarkable  building.  The  por- 
celain manufacture  has  been  cairicd  on 
here  since  1710. 

Meissnrr,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  bom  at 
Boutzf  n,  in  1753,  studied  law  and  tlie 
belles-lettres  at  Lcipsic  and  Wittenberg 
from  1773  to  76,  and  died  at  Fuldo, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  high  semi- 
naries of  education,  in  1807.  He  was  al- 
so, for  some  time,  professor  of  aeslhetirs 
and  classical  litemture  at  Prague.  His 
works  wer'?,  at  one  ])eriod,  very  ])opular 
in  Germany.  A  glowing  imagination,  an 
easy  style,  grace,  wit,  and  a  brilliant  man- 
ner, united  with  a  delicate  tone  of  gallan- 
tr}',  were  the  causes  of  his  success.  His 
principal  productions  are  comic  operas,  in 
llie  French  style ;  Sketches,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  anecdotes,  tales,  &c. ; 
several  historical  romances,  as  Alcibiades, 
Bianca  Capello,  &c.  He  also  translated 
Hume's  History  of  England. 

Mela,  Pomponius;  a  geographer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Little  more  is  known  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three 
books,  in  the  Latin  language,  De  Situ  Or- 
bis,  containing  a  concise  view  of  the  state 
of  tlie  world,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Among  the  latest 
and  best  editions  of  this  work  are  that  oC 
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Abr.  Gronovius,  (Lugd.  Bat,  1782,  SvoA 
aiid  the  very  complete  one  of  C.  H. 
Tzschuckius  (Leipsic,  1807,  7  vols.,  8vo.), 
and  the  more  compendious  one  by  Wei- 
chert  (Leij^sic,  181G). 

Melampus  ;  the  son  of  Amythaon  and 
Idomenca,  and  brother  to  Bias.  Fable 
relates  many  wonderful  things  of  his  skill 
in  the  healing  and  prophetic  arts.  Two 
serpents  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
taken  under  his  proioclion  and  brought 
up,  having  licked  his  eai-s  while  he  was 
sleeping,  he  found  that  they  were  opened 
in  such  a  nianufu*  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  voirrs  of  birds  and  ins<  cts, 
and  could  reveal  to  mankind  every  thing 
that  these  voices  in.iiciited  concerning  the 
future.  Bias  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  Pe- 
ro,  daughter  of  Nelcus,  king  of  Pyloy,  ihc 
uncle  of  the  two  brothel's,  but  he  njcpiir- 
ed,  as  a  nuptial  present  for  his  daughter, 
the  herd  of  oxen  belonging  to  I[)hiclus,  a 
Thessalian  prince.  Melanipus  undertook 
to  steal  the  herd  for  his  brother,  but  was 
detected  and  iniprisoned.  He,  however, 
Succeeded,  by  his  prophetic  art,  in  gaining 
the  fiivor  of  Iphiclus,  who  gave  him  his 
liberty,  and  sent  tJie  oxen,  as  a  j)rcscnt,  to 
Bias.  Melanipus  married  I[)hianassa,  the 
daughter  of  Prcetus,  kijig  of  Argos,  and 
received  with  her,  as  a  dowry,  a  third  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  time  in  wliich  ho 
lived  is  unknown  ;  he  is  generally  consid- 
ered, however,  as  having  been  a  wise  man, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  ancient 
mytholog}',  and  who  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  sevei-al  of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  Elcusinian  mystcri(;s,  into  Greece,  on 
which  account  he  received  divine  honors. 

Melanciiolt.  (See  Mental  Derange- 
ment) 

MELArfCHTiiON,  Pliilip,  Luther's  fellow 
laborer  in  die  reformation,  was  bora  Feb, 
16,  1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  His  fadier,  George  Schwartz- 
erd,  was  keeper  of  the  armory  of  the 
count  palatine,  and  died  in  1507,  and  his 
mother,  Barbani,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
learned  Reuchlin.  lie  was  dij'tinguished, 
at  an  early  age,  by  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments. His  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages,  during  his  hoyliood,  made  him 
a  peculiar  favorite;  with  Reuchlin.  At  his 
advice,  he  changed  his  name,  according  to 
tho  custom  of  the  learnefl  at  that  time, 
from  Schwartzerd  (Blaekearth),  into  the 
Greek  name  ]Melanchthr»n,  of  the  same 
signification,  and,  in  1510,  went  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.  Hero  he  was 
preeminent  in  philological  and  philosopli- 
icol  studies,  so  that,  in  the  next  year,  he 
Vas  deemed  4}ualified  for  the  degree  of 


bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  was  made 
instructer  of  some  young  counts.  But  as 
this  university  denied  him  the  dignity  of 
master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  went 
to^fiibingen,  in  1512,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  former  studies,  he  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  theology,  and,  in  1514,  af- 
ter obtaining  the  degree  of  master,  de- 
livered lectin-es  on  the  Greek  and  LaUn 
authors.  His  profound  knowledge  is 
proved  by  a  Greek  grammar,  which  he 
published  about  this  tune.  The  ability  of 
his  lectures  soon  gained  him  universal 
esteem,  and  the  great  Erasmus  himself 
gave  him,  in  1518,  the  praise  of  uncom- 
mon research,  correct  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  and  of  an  eloquent  style. 
Tubingen  liad  to  lament  the  loss  of  its 
chief  oVnament,  when  IMclanchthon,  being 
invited,  on  Reuchlin's  rec®mmendation, 
to  Wittenberg,  apj)parcd,  in  1518,  at  this 
univei-sity,  in  his  *i2d  year,  as  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 
His  enlight(  ncd  mind  soon  decided  him 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  tiiuh ; 
and  his  judgment,  ripened  by  classical 
study,  his  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and 
critic,  the  uncommon  distinctness  and 
order  of  his  ideas,  which  spread  light  and 
grace  over  whatever  he  discussed,  the 
caution  with  yhich  he  advanced  trom 
doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal 
with  which  he  lield  and  defended  the 
ti-uth  when  found, — this  combination  of 
great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all  times  rare, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  rellrmation,  in  connexion 
with  Luther*s  activity,  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. ]Me!anehihon's  superiority  as  a 
scholar,  his  mild,  amiable  character,  the 
moderation  and  candor  with  which  he 
treated  the  opposite  paity,  made  him  pe- 
culiaily  suitable  for  a  mediator.  No  one 
knew  belter  than  he  how  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  tlie 
new  doctrines  to  those  who  were  pre- 
possessed agninst  them.  His  Loci  iheolo- 
gici,  which  a|)i)eared  fu-st  in  1521,  oi)ened 
the  path  to  an  exposition  of  the  Christian 
creed,  at  the  siime  time  scientific  and  in- 
telligibh.',  and  became  the  model  to  all 
Protestant  writers  of  dogmatics.  He 
urged  dfcidedly,  in  1529,  the  protest 
against  the  n  solves  of  the  diet  of  Spire, 
which  gave  his  pariy  its  name.  He  drew 
up,  in  1530,  tlie  ce>U-bratcd  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  This  an<l  the  apology  for  it, 
Which  he  composi»(l  soon  after,  carried 
the  reputation  of  his  name  through  all 
Europe.  Francis  I  invited  him  to  France, 
In  1535,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  confer- 
ence with  the  doctors  of  the  Sorboiuie» 
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and  lie  soon  after  received  a  similar  invi- 
tation to  England.  Political  reasons  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  either  of  the 
invitations.  He  went  to  Worms  in  1541, 
and,  soon  after,  to  Ratisbon,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  confer- 
ences commenced  there  with  the  Catho- 
lics. But,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  and 
moderation,  which  he  there  manifested, 
foiled,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
papal  legate,  to  produce  the  peace  which 
he  so  earnestly  desired;  and  while  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  Catliolics  learned, 
on  this  occasion,  to  respect  him  more 
highly,  he  bad  to  endure,  from  his  own 
party,  bitter  reproaches,  for  the  steps  for 
eftecting  a  compromise,  upon  which  he 
bad  ventured  after  mature  deliberation. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  him,  when, 
having  been  invited  to  Bonn,  in  1543,  by 
tlie  elector  Hermann  of  Cologne,  he  tried 
to  introduce  the  elector's  plans  of  reforma- 
tion in  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the 
Catholics.  Meanwhile,  neither  Luther, 
nor  any  other  of  his  friends,  who  knew 
his  noble  heart  and  upright  piety,  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  gospeL 
Much  as  Melanchthon  had  to  suffer  from 
Lutlier's  vehemence,  the  friendship  of 
tliese  two  noble  spirited  men,  agreeing  in 
sentiment  and  belief,  remained  unbroken 
till  Luther's  death,  whom  Melanchthon 
lamented  with  the  feelings  of  a  son.  A 
great  part  of  the  confidence  which  Luther 
had  enjoyed,  now  fell  to  him.  Germany 
had  already  called  him  her  teacher,  and 
Wittenberg  revered  in  him  its  only  sup- 
port, ond  the  restorer  of  its  university,  after 
the  Smalcaldic  war,  during  which  he  fled 
hither  and  thither,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Weimar.  The  new  elector,  Maurice,  also 
treated  him  with  distinction,  and  did 
DOtliing  in  religious  mattera  without  his 
advice.  But  some  theologians,  who 
would  fain  have  been  the  sole  heirs  of 
Luther's  glorj',  could  not  forgive  him, 
that  love  to  Wittenberg  had  induced  hun 
to  submit  to  this  prince,  who  had  rendered 
himself  suspected  by  the  whole  Lutheran 
church,  and  that  the  Pi-otestants  nevertlie- 
less  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  their  faith.  Tliey  attacked 
his  dogmas,  and  raised  suspicions  of 
his  orthodoxy.  Melanchthon  had  indeed 
shown,  in  his  negotiations  witli  the  Catho- 
lics, that  many  an  ancient  usage,  and  even 
a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  did  not  seem  to  him  so 
dangerous  as  to  Luther.  Moreover,  the 
gradual  approach  of  his  views  (i-especting 
liie  presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper)  to 


the  Swiss  refbrmers,  was  known,  and  thf 
alteration  which  he  had,  in  consequence, 
made  m  the  article  of  the  Augsbiug  con- 
fession concemmg  the  supper,  was  cen- 
sured by  friend  and  foe.  He  abo  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  justification  more 
definitely,  and,  according  to  his  convic- 
tions, more  scripturolly,  both  in  the  later 
editions*  of  his  Loci  iheologici,  and  in 
other  public  writings,  and  explicidy 
avowed  his  deviation  from  the  Augustine 
system,  by  the  assertion  that  the  firee  will 
of  man  must  and  could  cooperate  in  his 
improvement, — as  all  will  perceive  who 
read  his  works  with  attention.  His  habit 
of  continually  advancing  in  his  researches, 
and  coiTecting  his  opinions,  had,  unques- 
tionably, a  greater  share  in  this  change 
than  his  natural  timidity  and  love  of 
peace ;  although,  from  the  last  cause,  he 
often  used  milder  language  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lutherans ;  but  that 
from  fear  of  man,  or  a  weak  spirit  of 
compliance,  he  ever  yielded,  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  evangelical  truth,  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  introduction  of  the 
Augsburg  Interim  into  Saxony,  in  which, 
after  long  deliberation,  Melanchthon  acqui- 
esced in  1549,  under  conditions  which 
averted  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  ancient 
abuses,  seemed,  to  the  more  zealous,  the 
most  fitting  occasion  of  assailing  him. 
The  vexatious  disputes  respecting  the 
greater  or  less  importance  of  indifferent 
mattersjconsidered  in  religious  ceremonies, 
in  which  he  was  involved  by  Flacius ;  tlie 
complaints  which  Osiandcr  ur^^  against 
hirn,  in  1557,  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  justification ;  and,  finally,  the  contro- 
versies respecting  the  cooperation  of  free 
will  in  man's  improvement,  in  which 
Flacius  engaged  him  shortly  before  his 
death,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  over- 
labored and  sensitive  spirit.  The  investi- 
gation of  his  orthodoxy,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  Naumberg,  in  1554,  resulted  in 
his  entire  justification  ;  but  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  took  place  tliere  with  his  ene% 
niies,  was,  nevertheless,  merely  apparent ; 
and  their  opposition  frustrated  the  last 
attempt,  whicii  he  moile  in  1557,  at  a  con- 
vention at  Worms,  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  to  produce  a  compromise  with  the 
Catholics  The  unity  of  the  church  was, 
therefore,  Melanchthon'sjast  wish,  when 
he  died  at  Wittenberg,  April  19,  1560,  63 
years  of  age.  A  son  survived  him,  who 
inherited  the  virtues  but  not  the  genius 
of  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  niamed  in 
Wittenberg.  His  eldest  daughter  died 
in  1547;  his  wife,  in  1557.  The  over- 
anxious mind  of  this  good  and  auuahlo 
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woman  had  often  saddened  bis  domestic 
peace ;  but  he  was  no  where  more  amiable 
than  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Modesty 
and  humility  were  exhibited  in  his  bodily 
appearance.  No  one,  who  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  would  have  recognised  the 
£reat  reformer,  in  his  almost  diminutive 
figure,  which  always  coutiuued  meagre, 
from  his  abstemiousness  and  industry. 
But  his  high,  arched  and  open  forehead, 
and  his  bright,  handsome  eyes,  announc- 
ed the  energetic,  lively  mind,  which  this 
slight  covering  enclosed,  and  which  light- 
ed up  his  countenance  when  he  spoke. 
In  his  conversition,  pleasantries  were  in- 
termingled with  the  most  sagacious  re- 
marks, and  no  one  \v.(i  him  without  having 
been  instructed  and  pleased.  He  loved 
to  see  society  at  his  table,  and  was  so 
liberal  towards  the  needy,  that  he  some- 
fimes  involved  himself  in  embarrassments. 
His  ready  Ixjnevolence,  which  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character,  em- 
braced all  who  aj)proached  him.  Open 
and  unsuspicious,  lie  always  spoke  from 
tlie  heart;  piety,  a  diguitied  simplicity, 
and  innocence  of  mannri*s,  generosity  and 
cando^,  were  to  him  so  natural,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  ascribe  opposite 
qualities  to  any  man ;  often  (hu'i'ivpd  and 
abused,  he  was  long  in  learning  tlie  arts 
and  ignoble  pnssions  wliich  so  often  s*tood 
in  the  way  of  his  best  intrutions.  But  this 
unsuspecting,  bencvol<jut  character,  gained 
him  the  devoted  love  of  his  disciples. 
From  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  students 
flocked  to  Wittenberg,  in  order  to  assem- 
ble around  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  profound 
and  irnj)art7al  investigation  whicli  he  in- 
culcated, had  a  beneficial  influence  long 
aftor  his  death  ;  and  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote education  in  general  are  never  to  be 
forgotten.  If,  therefore,  stronger  energies 
and  greater  deeds  nuist  be  allowed  to 
otlier  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  he 
will  always  he  considered  tlie  most  amia- 
ble, pure  and  learned. 

Melanges  (French,  signifying  misceU 
lanus) ;  particularly  used  in  French  litera- 
ture on  the  titles  of  miscellaneous  works, 
as  Melanges  tirt's  (Vune  grande  Bibliothique 
(70  vols.,  Paris,  1779—1788). 

Mela-mte.    (See  Gamd.) 

Melas  (Greek,  black) ;  a  word  which, 
entire  or  abbreviated,  appears  in  many 
compound  words  used  in  English,  as  mel- 
ancholy ;  chiefly,  however,  scientific  terms, 
botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical  and 
medical  names. 

Melas  ;  an  Austrian  general,  who, 
in  1793  and  1794,  was  employed  as 
fnajor-general,   and   then   as   lieutenant 


field-marshal  on  the  Sambre,  and  in  the 
country  of  Treves.  In  1795,  he  waa  re- 
moved to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and,  in 
March,  1796,  to  that  of  Italy,  which  he 
commanded  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards served  under  different  generals, 
who  succeeded  him.  In  1799,  he  was  at  . 
tJie  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Russians  under 
Suwarrow.  lie  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cassano ;  was  present  at  those  • 
of  Trehia  and  Novi ;  beat  Champiounet  at 
Genola  (November  3),  and  took  Coni.  In 
18G0,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Mai-engo.  lie 
died  in  1807. 

Melas SES.  (See  Molasses.) 
Melcarthus.  (See  frercides,) 
Melcjiisedlk  (i.  e.  king  of  rigJiteovs- 
ness)  is  ealli.'d,  in  Gcne.^is  (xiv,  18),  king 
of  Sftlcniy  and  pnvst  of  the  Most  High 
God,  lie  is  there  said  to  have  offered 
Abrain  bread  and  wine,  after  the  victory 
of  the  latter  over  the  four  kings,  to  have 
blessed  him,  and  to  have  reet  ived  tithes 
of  the  hocity.  Jcsu-s  is  called  (Ileb.  vi,  20, 
vii,  1 — ^2)  a  hii^h-pricsi,  after  the  order  of 
MdchiscdcL  The  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, and  lliR  dignity,  kingden),  &e.,  of 
Melchisedek,  are  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  critics. 

Melcuites  (Syrian,  Royalists)  was  the 
name  given,  in  thesiAth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, to  lliose  Oriental  Christians  who,  in 
coni[)liance  witli  the  inipt  rial  ordei-s,  suh- 
miued  to  the  deercf  s  of  the  council  of 
Chalc*  don.  (q.  v.)  It  was,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, given  to  the  Jacoi)it(  s  in  Mesojiota- 
mia,a]id  to  the  ('oj^ts  in  I'gypt,  who  were 
unite<l  with  the  Rouian  church. 

Mr.LCiiTUAL,  Arnold  of  (so  called 
from  the  place  of  his  nsidcnee  in  the 
canton  of  IJnderwal  len) ;  one  of  the 
foi;nd(  i-s  of  the  fn  tdeni  ,of  Switzerl.Mid. 
The  governor  of  the  district,  under  Albert 
of  Austria,  having  eansid  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  be  Uikvn  from  the  plough  of  Arnold's 
father,  a  rich  pjopricior,  the  menial  of  ilie 
tyrant  add<Hl  the  words,  "The  peasants 
may  drag  the  plouth  themselves,  if  ihey 
want  bread."  Arnold,  exasperated  by  tlie 
insult,  woundetl  the  servant,  and  saved 
himself  by  flight ;  biit  his  father  experi- 
enced the  vengeance  of  the  governor,  who 
deprived  him  of  sight.  Arnold  now  con- 
spired with  two  friends,  Fiiret  and  Stauff- 
acher,  and  all  three  bound  themselves  by 
an  qath,  on  a  night  of  November,  1307,  at 
Grutlin  (RiUli),  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  VValdstetter  (see  Lucenie\  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  They  prom- 
ised each  in  his  own  canton  to  defend,  the 
cau3e  of  the  people,  and,  with  the  assist* 
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mice  of  the  communes,  to  restore  it,  at 
every  sacrifice,  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rifrhts.  It  was  expressly  agreed  not  to 
injure  the  count  of  Hapsburg  in  bis  pos- 
sessions and  bis  righte,  not  to  separate 
from  the  German  empire,  and  not  to  deny 
'theic  dues  to  the  abbeys,  or  the  nobles. 
They  were  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
shedding  die  blood  of  the  territorial  offi- 
cers, since  their  only  object  was  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
freedom  inherited  fiom  their  forefathers. 
(See  Switzerland.) 
McLcoMBE,  lord.  (See  Dodingtoru) 
Meleager  ;  the  son  of  CEueus,  king  of 
Oalydon ;  according  to  some,  of  Mai*s  and 
Aitheea.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
Parc»  came  to  AlUiaea,  and  determined  his 
fate.  Ciotho  said  that  he  would  be  mag- 
nanimous, Lachesis  that  he  would  be  val- 
iant, and  Atropos  that  be  should  not  die 
until  the  brand  which  lay  upon  the  hearth 
was  consumed.  Althaea  immediately 
snatched  the  brand  from  the  fire,  and 
preserved  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Mele- 
ager soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  hero. 
He  accompanied  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, gained  the  prize  for  tlirowing  the  dis- 
cus at  the  funeral  games  established  by 
Acastus,  and  distinguished  himself  partic- 
ulariy  at  the  Cnlydonian  hunt  (See  Caly- 
don,)  He  killed  the  boar,  and  gave  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  as  the  highest  token 
of  regard,  to  his  beloved  Atalanta,  who 
had  given  the  beast  tlie  first  wound.  Tjie 
brothers  of  his  mother,  Idrus,  Flexippus 
and  Lynceus,  conceiving  themselves  to 
have  been  injured,  robbed  Atalanta  of  the 
skin,  while  she  was  returning  home  to 
Arcadia.  Meleager,  unable  to  persuade 
them  to  restore  the  skin,  slew  them  ail 
three.  Altliiea,  furious  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  brothers,  seized  the  fatal 
brand,  and  cast  it  into  tl^ic  fire ;  upon  which 
Meleager  died  in  great  agony.  This  story 
is  differently  told  by  other  writere.  Two 
excellent  statues  of  Meleager  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

Meleager,  a  Greek  poet,  in  the  first 
century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria, 
and  a  resident  at  Tyre,  died  in  the  isle  of 
Cos,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  His  compositions,  cou- 
sisdng  of  short  pieces,  or  epigrams,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  relics  preserved 
in  the  Grecian  Anthology  (q.  v.),  and,  in 
the  simple  elegance  of  their  style  and  sen- 
timent, are  finely  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  more  recent  bards  in  the  same 
collection.  Some  of  tlie  verses  of  Mele- 
ager have  been  translated  into  English  by 


the  reverend  R.  Bland  and  others,  in  Se- 
lections from  the  Anthology. 

Meleda,  or  Melita  ;  a  small  island  of 
the  Adriadc,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmada ; 
Ion.  17^  3(y  E. ;  lat.  42»  45^  N.  From  1822 
to  1825,  loud  explosions  were  repeatedly 
'  heard  on  the  island,  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable agitation,  and  supposed  to  be  oc- 
sioned  by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  or 
by  discharges  of  some  kind  of  gas  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  (See  Partsch's 
•Account  (in  German,  Vienna,  1826.)  Some 
writers  consider  it  the  place  of  Sl  Paul's 
shipwreck.    (See  MelUcu) 

Meletfans  ;  the  followers  of  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  who,  in 
the  year  306,  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  had  a  dispute  with  Peter,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  on  the  subject  of  the 
readmission  of  some  lapsed  Christians, 
whom  he  (Meletius)  rejected.  Meletius 
was  deposed  by  Peter,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sentence,  and  even  assumed 
the  right  of  consecrating  presbyters, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  belonsned 
only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
gravity  and  eloquence  drew  many  to  his 
party.  The  dissensions  thereby  caused 
among  the  Egyptian  clergy  lasted,  even 
afler  the  council  of  Nice  had  forbidden 
Meletius  to  exercise  the  episcopal  duties, 
till  almost  the  end  of  the  fburtn  centuiy. 
The  Meletians  joined  with  the  Ariens 
against  the  party,  of  the  orthodox  Athana- 
sius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  but  without 
adopting  their  heresy.  Schismatics  of  the 
same  name  arose  at  Antioch,  when  Mele- 
tius of  Melitene,  in  Armenia,  was  chosen 
bishop  (360)  by  the  Arians,  and  was  after- 
wards driven  out,  on  account  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. Those  who  considered  him  as  the 
true  bishop,  and  adhered  to  him  alone, 
when  he  returned  in  die  reign  of  Julian, 
were  called  Mdetians.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  381,  this 
name  was  discontinued ;  yet  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  church  at  Antioch  did  not 
cense  till  a  Inter, date.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  churches  reckon  this  Meletius 
among  their  saints. 

Melicerta,  Melicertes,  or  Melicer- 
Tus ;  soil  of  Ino,  or  Leucothea,  who,  being 
persecuted  by  Juno,  leapt  into  the  sea. 
(See  hio,  and  ^(hamasJ)  Melicerta  was 
changed  into  a  sea-god,  and  received  the 
name  of  PcdttmoTU  Sailors  reverenced 
him  as  their  protector,  who  carried  their 
shattered  ships  safely  into  port,  whencelie 
was  called  Porlumivus  (q.  v.)  by  the  Ro- 
mans. He  is  commonly  represented 
with  a  large  blue  beard,  a  kev  in  bis 
hand,  or  haugmg  over  his  (^louIder,  and 
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Mviiiimiiiff.  The  chief  deities  of  the  sea 
are  described  riding  in  a  chariot  In  ma- 
ny seaport  towns,  temples  were  erected 
in  honor  of  him,  and,  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  children  were  offered  to  him. 

Melilot  (mdihius  qfficinalis) ;  a  legu- 
tnlnous  plant,  somewhat  resembling  clo- 
ver, and  formerly  referred  to  that  genus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  now  natu- 
ralized in  some  parts  of  tlie  U.  States. 
The  root  is  biennial,  and  gives  out  one  or 
several  stems,  which  attain  the  heieht  of 
one  or  two  feet,  and  are  provided  with 
trifoliate  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  serrated 
on  the  margin ;  the  flowers  are  small,  nu- 
merous, pale  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in 
long  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  superior 
leaves ;  they  are  succeeded  by  an  almost 
fflobular  pen],  containing  a  solitary  seed. 
When  fresh,  the  plant  has  a  slight  odor, 
which  becomes  stronger,  and  very  pleas- 
ant, after  it  has  been  dried.  It  seems  to 
render  hay  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
cattle,  who,  in  general,  and  more  especial- 
ly sheep  and  goats,  are  veiy  fond  of  it  It 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil,  but,  in 
general^  is  not  cultivated  separately.  The 
celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  is  said  to  owe 
its  excellence  partly  to  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  this  plailt,  which  are  bruised  and 
mixed  with  the  curd. 

Meliiida  ;  a  kinedom  of  Zanguebar,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  having  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo 
on  the  north,  and  that  of  Zanzibar  on  the 
south.  Little  is  known  of  tlie  country, 
except  its  sea-coast  .The  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  native  negroes,  but 
tlie  rulers  and  principal  people  are  Arabs. 
JdeUndOf  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  In- 
dian ocean,  in  lat  3°  15'  S.,  Ion.  40°  5f  E. 
It  is  large,  well  built,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  mosques.  Its  commerce  is 
considerable,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Asiat- 
ics, being  rarely  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  exports  are  gold,  copper,  iron  and 
wax ;  provisions  are  abundant,  and  easily 
obtained.  Vasco  de  Gama  was  well  re- 
ceived here,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese soon  became  insupportable  to  the 
inhabitants;  a  war  ensued,  and  tlie  city 
was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  re- 
tained possession  of  it  till  1696,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Arabs. 

Melissus,  son  of  Ithagenes,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa,  flourished  about  444  B.  C. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  his 
country  as  a  statesman  and  naval  com- 
mander. As  a  philosopher,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  Eleatic  (q.  v.) 
school;  he  dinered  from  Parmenides  in 
many  points,  by  developing  the  Eleatic 


system  with  still  stricter  condstency.  Par- 
menides allowed  credit  to  experience  ob- 
tained through  the  senses*;  Melissus  repre- 
sented all  existence  as  one  eternal,  uiuim- 
ited  and  immutable,  yet  materia]  being, 
and  rejected  the  experience  obtained 
through  the  senses ;  he  also  maintained 
that  nothing  could  be  known,  with  cer- 
tainty, respecting  the  gods. 

Melita.  It  is  related,  in  the  Acts  of. 
the  Apostles,  that  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  was  cast  away  on  the  island  of  Me- 
lita. This  has  generally  been  considered 
to  be  the  island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  was  Mdiia ;  but  some  critics 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 
Adriatic.  (See  Pcnd^  MdtdOy  and  Mfd- 
to.) 

Mellite,  or  Honev-Stoiie,  in  mine- 
ralogy, takes  its  name  from  its.  yellow 
color,  like  that  of  honey.  lis  primidve 
flgiire  is  an  octahedron.  The  crystals  are 
small ;  their  surface  is  commonly  smooth 
and  shining.  Internally,  it  is  splendent 
It  is  u-ans|)arent,  passing  into  the  opaque, 
and  possesses  double  refraction.  It  is  soft- 
er than  amber,  and  brittle.  Specific  grav- 
ity 1.5.  to  1.7.  It  becomes  electric  by 
friction.  It  occurs  on  bituminous  wood 
and  earthy  coal,  at  a  single  locality  in 
Thuringia.  It  consists  of  46  mellitic 
acid,  16  alumine,  and  38  water. 

Mellitic  Acid  ;  discovered  by  Klap- 
rotli  hi  the  mellite,  or  honeystone.  It  is 
procured  by  reducing  the  mellite  to  pow- 
der, and  boiling  it  with  about  72  dmes  its 
weight  of  water ;  the  alumine  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  flaj^es,  and  tne  acid 
combines  with  the  water.  By  filtration 
and  evaporation,  crystals  are  deposited,  in 
the  form  of  fine  needles,  or  in  small,  short 
prisms.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  In  combination  with 
Uie  earthy  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  it 
forms  compounds  called  meUatts. 

Melmoth,  Wiiliam,  son  of  an  eminent 
advocate,  author  of  a  work  entitled  The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,  was 
bom  in  1710,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, but  does  not  appear  to  have  stud- 
ied at  either  of  the  univeraiues.  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and,  in  1756,  received  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts, but  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life 
in  literary  retirement  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Bath.  Ue  first  appeared  as  a  writer  about 
1742,  in  a  volume  of  Letters,  under  the 
name  of  FUzosboiTief  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 
style,  and  their  calm  and  liberal  remariu 
on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary.    In 
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1757,  this  producfion  was  followed  by  a 
translation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
younger  (in  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  happiest  versions 
of  a  Latin  author  in  the  English  language, 
although  somewhat  enfeebled  by  a  desire 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  Latin  style. 
He  was,  also,  the  translator  of  Cicero's 
treatises  i>«  ^micUia  and  De  Senedute, 
These  he  enriched  witli  remarks,  litcniry 
and  philosophical,  in  refuUition  of  the  op- 
posing opinions  of  lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Soame  Jenyns,  the  fii-st  of  whom  main- 
tained that  the  non-existence  of  any  pre- 
cept in  favor  of  friendship  was  a  defect  in 
the  Christian  system,  wliile  the  second 
held  that  very  circumstance  to  form  a 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.  His  last  work 
was  mem6irs  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminont  Advocate 
and  Member  of  Lincohrs  Inn.  Mr.  JMel- 
moth  died  at  Bath,  in  171)9,  at  the  age  of  89. 
Melo-drama  (from  the  Greek  fieXoj, song, 
and  ^pafta);  a  short,  half-musical  drama, 
or  that  species  of  <lrama  in  which  the 
d'jclamation  of  certain  passages  is  inter- 
rupted by  music.  It  is  called  monodrama 
if  but  one  person  acts,  duodrnma  if  two 
act.  It  differs  from  the  opt^ra  and  ope- 
retta in  this,  that  the  persons  do  not  sing, 
but  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills  the 
pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing  the 
feelings  expressed  by  the  actors.  Gen- 
erally, the  subject  is  grave  or  passionate. 
The  German  molo-drama  is  of  a  lyrical 
character,  with  comparatively  Utile  action. 
Objections  feave  been  made  to  it  on  this 
ground,  that  it  afforJs  too  little  variety  ; 
that  the  music  only  i-endora  it  moi*e  mo- 
notonous, becauss  it  expresses  only  the 
feeling  or  passion  already  expresseii  in 
words ;  tliat  the  course  of  fecHng  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  music ;  and  that  the  actor 
is  embarrassed  during  the  music,  being 
obhged  to  fill  the  pause  in  his  recitation 
by  pantomimic  action.  The  firet  idea  of 
a  melo-drama  was  given  by  J.  J.  Ilous- 
soau,  in  his  Pygmalion.  The  proper  in- 
ventor of  the  German  melo-dramas,  how- 
ever, was  a  German  actor  named  Braudes, 
who  wished  to  prepare  a  brilliant  part  for 
his  wife,  who  excelled  in  the  declamation 
of  lyric  poetry.  Brandes  aiTan/jed  a  can- 
tate  of  Gerstenberg,  afler  the  lashion  of 
Pygniahon.  G.  Benda  (q.  v.)  composed  the 
music  for  it  This  kind  of  performance  met 
with  great  applause,  and  Goller  wrote  his 
Medea ;  others  followed.  But  tlie  mter- 
est  in  these  pieces  was  not  of  long  contin- 
uance, because  of  the  want  of  action.  In 
modern  times,  some  ballads  (for  instance, 
of  Schiller)  have  been  set  to  music,  in  a 


melo-dramatic  way.  Parts  of  operas  bavo 
lieen,  likewise,  composed  in  this  way,  as, 
for  instance,  the  scene  of  incantation  in 
Weber's  FnischutZy  and  some  scenes  in 
the  Preciosay  by  the  same.  Schlegel,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Ijte* 
rature,  says,  "Under  melo-drama,  Uie 
French  do  jiot  understand,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, a  play,  in  which  monologues  al- 
ternate with  instrumental  music  in  the 
pauses,  but  a  drana  in  high-fiown  prose, 
represt»ntuig  some  strange,  romantic 
scene,  with  suitable  decorations  and  ma- 
chinery." Such  was  its  character  from 
1790  to  1820,  and  this  sort  of  exhibition 
became  popular,  also,  in  other  countries. 
On  the  inclination  for  it  something  better 
might  be  built,  for  most  melo-dramas  are 
tasteless  and  extravagant.  The  new  me- 
lo-dramas, which  have  proceeded  from 
the  boidevards  in  Paris,^  are  rude  dramas, 
in  which  music  is  intei-sperecd,  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effecL 

Melody  ;  in  the  most  g(?nei-al  sense  of 
the  word,  any  successive  connexion  or 
series  of  tones  ;  in  a  more  narrow  sense,  a 
series  of  tones  which  f)lease  the  ear  by 
their  succession  and  variety ;  and,  ui  a 
still  narrower  sense,  the  particular  air  or 
tune  of  a  musical  piece.  By  melody,  in 
its  general,  musical  sense,  the  composer 
strives  to  express  parti cidar  states  of  feel- 
ing or  disposition,  which,  in  pieces  of 
several  voices,  is  chiefly  eifected  by  the 
j)rincipal  melody,  or  chief  voice,  to  which 
the  odier  voices,  with  their  melodies,  are 
subordinate.*  The  elements  by  which 
the  coniposer  is  enabled  to  express  a 
beautiful  variety  of  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, by  means  of  the  melodious  connex- 
ion of  tones,  are  the  variety  of  tones  in 
themselves,  and  the  vaiiety  of  transitions 
from  one  tone  to  another,  to  which  is  still 
to  be  added  the  vai'iety  of  the  movements 

*  In  regard  to  the  relative  importance,  of 
melody  aiid  harmony,  we  may  observft,  tiial 
it  is  m  vain  to  talk  of  such  things  as  har- 
mony and  meloily  as  more  or  less  important, 
since  an  ininartial  judemcul  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  ooth,  ihougn  Rousseau,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  between  the  melodists  and 
hannonisls,  declared  hannony  the  invention  of 
Gothic  barbarism,  necessary  only  for  dull  north- 
em  cars.  One  of  the  most  scientific  musicians 
of  France  saj's,  "Melody  is,  for  music,  what 
tboudit  is  for  poelry,  or  drawing  for  painting; 
rhythm  is,  in  music,  what  meire  is  in  the  art  ol 
versification,  or  perspective  in  drawings  in  fine, 
harmony,  by  its  cadences,  the  variety  of  its  con- 
cords, tne  fullness  of  its  modulation,  tlie  nature  d 
its  rests  at  the  end  of  phrases,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  steadiness  which  n  aJone  can  give  to  intona- 
tion, is  the  first  and  essential  requisite  of  tbe 
enjo^'ments  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  the  logic  of 
the  art  of  music.'' 
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ID  which  music  proceeds  (rhythm).    Mel- 
ody and  rhythm  are  the  true  means  to 
avraken    delight,    and   where   they   are 
wanting,  the  greatest  purity  of  harmony 
remains  without  effect.    The  proper  es- 
sence of  melody   consists  in  expression. 
It  has  always  to  express  some  internal 
emotion,  and  every  one  who  hears  it,  and 
is  able  to  understand  the  language,  must 
understand  the  feeling  expressed.    But  as 
melody,  in  the  hands  of  tke  composer,  is 
a  work  of  art  and  taste,  it  is  necessary 
that,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  it  should 
form  a  whole,  in  which  the  various  means 
are  combined  to  produce  one  effect.    This 
whole  must  be  such  that  the  hearer  is 
kept  constandy  interested,  and  can  give 
himself  up,  witli  pleasure,  to  the  impres- 
sions which  he  receives.    The  particular 
qualities  of  a  good  melody  are  these : — It 
is  indispensab^  that  it  should  have  one 
chief  and  fundamental  tone,  which  re- 
ceives proper  gradations  by  a  variation 
adapted  to  the  expression.     This  can  be 
effected  only  by  letting  the  tones  proceed 
according  to  a  certain  scale;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  connexion  between 
tlieni.    The  chief  tone,  again,  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  general  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed, because  every  kind  of  tone  has 
its  own  character,  and  the  finer  the  ear  of 
the  composer  is,  the  better  will  he  always 
discover  the  tone  wanted.    In  very  short 
melodies,  or  tunes,  consisting  merely  of  a 
few  chief  passages,  the  same  fundamental 
tone  may  remain  throughout,  or  perhaps 
fjass  over  into  its  dominante ;  but  longer 
pieces  require  change  of  tone,  that  the  har- 
mony also  may  receive  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling.    Thirdly,  a  good 
melody  requires  rhythm,  (q.  v.)    A  regular 
advance  from  one  part  to  another,  whether 
in  music  or  motion  (dancingl  affects  the 
mind  agreeably,  whilst  irregular  progress 
fatigues.    The  love  of  rhyUim  is  one  of 
the  most  general  feelings  of  human  nature. 
We  find  rhythm  every  where,  and  to 
music  it  is  indispensable,  as  tones  with- 
out regularity  of  measure  would  distract 
and  weary.    Hence  music  is  divided  into 
portions  or  bars ;  these,  again,  are  divided 
so  as  to  prevent  monotony,  without  dis- 
turbing the  general  regularity.    Accents 
are  given  to  certain  parts,  and  it  is  possible 
sready  to  assist  the  expression  of  feeling, 
by  slow  or  quick,  gay  or  solemn  move- 
ments, and  by  the  variety  of  accents,  and 
the  even  or  uneven  time.  (q.  v.^    Much 
might  be  said  respecting  the  skill  of  the 
composer  to  adapt  his  music,  not  only,  in 
general,  to  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  but 
also,  in  song,  to  the  single  words,  to  the 
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pause,  which  the  hearer  wishes  here,  or  the 
speedy  movement,  which  he  desires  in 
other  places ;  the  necessi^  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  worrls,  if  the  feeling  is  long  and 
varied,  while  the  word  is  short ;  the  child- 
ish impropriety  of  representing,  as  it  were 
by  imitative  sounds,  the  ideas  presented 
by  particular  words,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  if  a  declaimer,  every  time  that  he 
pronounces  the  word  ocean^  were  to  en- 
deavor to  represent  the  maring  of  the 
waves;  the  parts  where  dissonances  are 
admi&sible,  &c.;  but  it  would  carry  us 
much  beyond  our  limits. 

Meloe.  These  insects  have  the  elytra, 
or  wing  covers,  short,  exicnding  about 
half  the  length  of  the  ImhIy  ;  the  antennie, 
or  feelers,  arejoiuted,  of  which  the  middle 
divisions  are  the  largest.  I'hey  are  slow 
and  heavy  in  their  motions,  and  have  a' 
large  head.  They  feed  ou  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  different  vegetables.  They  do 
not  occur  in  as  large  numl)er8  as  some  of 
the  genera  closely  allied  to  them,  viz., 
cantharis  and  lytta^  but  have,  in  common 
with  these  insects,  the  property  of  blister- 
ing the  human  skin.  Liunaiis  included 
the  well-known  and  valuable  Spanish  fiy 
in  this  genus;  but  it  was  very  properly 
separated  from  it  by  Fabricius,  and  placed 
in  the  genus  cantharisy  of  which  it  forms 
the  type.  (See  Caniharides.)  These  in- 
sects emit  an  oleaginous,  yellowish,  or 
reddish  liquid,  from  some  of  the  joints  of 
their  feet.  In  some  parts  of  Spain,  they 
are  used  in  place  of  the  cantharides,  or 
mixed  with  them.  Mr.  Latrcille  is  of 
opinion  that  these  are  the  insects  spoken 
of  by  ancient  writers,  under  the  name  of 
buprestisy  and  which  they  considered  as 
very  injurious  to  cattle,  and  as  oflen  caus- 
ing their  death,  when  swallowed  with 
their  food.  The  M,  proscarahaus,  which 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  exudes  a  large 
quantity  of  a  fat,  oily  matter,  which  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  a-  stim- 
ulating application  to  poisoned  wounds. 
There  are  many  species  of  this  genus 
found  in  the  U.  States,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  M,  purpvreus.  Mr.  Say  has  de- 
8cril)ed  many  of  them  in  the  Jouroal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  to  which 
we  refer  for  detailed  accounts  of  them. 
As  these  insects  possess  the  vesicating 
projKjrty  to  a  considerable  degree,  they 
might,    where    they    occur  in  sufficient 

auantities,  form  a  very  good  substitute  for 
le  cantharides  of  the  shops. 
Melon.    The  musk-m(  Ion  is  tlie  prod- 
uct of  the  cucumis  mdo,  a  rough,  trailing, 
herbaceous  plant,  having  roumlcd,  angular 
leaves,  and  yellow,  fuimel-shapod  fiowera. 
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Thouf^  origiiia%  fiaDm  the  womier  puts 
of  Ana,  its  annual  root  and  nqnd  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  ahort  aum- 
mera  of  northern  climatea ;  but  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  ia  much  heightened  by  ^^[n^ 
sure  to  a  hot  aun.  The  form  of  the  miit 
ia,  in  general,  oval,  but  variea  exceedingly 
in  the  different  varietiea,  which  are  very 
numeroua.  In  aome,  the  external  auF&ce 
ia  amooth ;  in  others,  rugged  or  netted, 
or  divided  into  aegmenta  bjr  longitodinal 
irroovea.  The  odor  of  the  mut  ia  defight- 
nil.  The  fleah  is  uaually  yellow,  and  has 
a  augary  and  delicioua  taate.  It  haa  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemo- 
rial.— ^The  water-melon  ia  the  prodoet  of 
the  C.  eitruUus,  a  vine  aomewhat  reaem- 
bhng  the  preceding,  but  having  the  leaves 
deeplv  divided  into  lobes.  It  ia  smooth, 
roundiab,  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  has  a  thin,  green  rind.  The  aeeda  are 
black  or  red.  The  fleah  la  usually  red- 
dish, sometimes  white,  icy,  and  haa  a 
sugary  taste ;  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  extremely  refieshing.  It  is  cultivated^ 
to  a  great  extent,  in  all  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  both  continents,  and  even  in  high 
northern  latitudes.  It  aerves  the  Egyp- 
tiana  for  meat  and  drink,  and  ia  the  only 
medicine  used  by  them  in  fevers.  Theae 
two  planta,  together  with  the  cucumber, 
gourd,  &C.,  belong  to  the  natural  ftraily 
cucurbitacetR, 

Melos  (now  JIftZo) ;  an  iaiand  of  the 
iGgean  sea,  about  60  aquare  miles  in  ex- 
tent, witii  about  500  mhabitants.  The 
island  has  a  wild,  uncultivated  appear- 
ance, sulphureous  springs  abound,  and 
volcanic  exhalations  burst  from  the  rocky 
and  sterile  soil.  Oil,  wine,  cotton  and 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  melons  (which  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  island),  figs,  &C., 
are  produced.  Lon.  24°  QSf  E.;  UiL  36P 
Aff  N.  The  chief  town,  Milo  (formerly 
Melosl  is  now  occupied  by  .only  40  fiuni- 
lies.  in  1814,  baron  von  Haller  discover- 
ed, on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  an  an>- 
phitheatre  of  marble,  with  numeroua  fiag- 
menta  of  atatues  and  columns,  which  were 
bought  by  the  preaent  king  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  vicinity  a  Greek  peaaant  has  aince 
found  (1820)  a  atatue  of  Venua,  with  three 
Hermes  (q.  v.)  figures  three  feet  high, 
which  were  bought  by  the  marquis  de  la 
Riviere,  French  ambassador  at  Uonstanti- 
nople,  and  are  now  in  the  royal  museum 
at  JParia  The  Venus  is  of  the  finest  Pa- 
rian mari>le  {GrteheMo)^  to  which  the  color 
of  ivory  has  oeen  given ;  it  ia  called  by  the 
Pariaian  amateurs,  la  Femme  du  Tbrae. 
Though  much  injured,  the  head  ia  not 
aepazated  firom  the  body.    As  ahe  held 


tltf  m^  "be  WW  a  Veooa  mdrix;  ami 
ahe  appean  to  have  been  modelled  tAet 
the  naked  Yenna  of  Pkaxitelea^— See' 
Clarac'a  and  de  Quincy^  De8cripdoDa> 
(Parian  1821) ;  othera  have  auppoaed  it  ta 
be  a  atatue  of  Electnu    f See  remit.) 

Mblpomene  ;  <Nie  of  tne  Muaea,  daiigfa^ 
ter  of  Ji^iter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pre^ 
aided  over  tra^y#  Horace  has  addreased 
the  finest  of  his  <Me8  to  her,  as  to  the  pat' 
roneaa  of  lyric  paetry.  She  waa  geneially 
represented  aa^Jroung  woman  with  a  ae- 
rioua  countenance,  ner  ^armenta  were 
nplendid ;  ahe  wore  a  buakin,  and  held  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,^  and  in  the  other  a 
aceptre  andcrowna. 

'  Melrose  ;  a  town  in  Scodand,  on  the 
Tweed,  35  miles  south  of  Edinbuivfa ;  lon. 
2^47' W.;  lat,55^  38'  N. ;  population, 
3467.  A  abort  diatance  from  the  town, 
on  the  Tweed,  ia  the  abbey  of  Melroee, 
one  of  the  largeat  and  moat  magnificent  in 
the  kingdom.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifld  C&thic  structures  in  Great  Britain, 
the  admiration  of  strangers,  and  much  vis- 
ited by  travellers.  It  was  built  by  king 
David,  in  1136,  ia  the  form  of  St.  John's 
cross;  258  feet  k>og,  and  137!^  broad. 
The  tower  is  maetiy  broken  down.  It  was 
a  famous  nursery  of  learning  and  religion. 

Melbn  (MeMunum)'f  an  ancient  city 
of  Fnuee,  on  the  Seine,  nine  leagues 
fix>m  Paris  J  tat.  48«  32^  N. ;  lon.  2^  39^  E, 
It  has  aome  manufactures,  and  three  an- 
nual &irs;  population,  7250.  The  Seine 
here  fyrmB  an  island,  and  is  crossed  by 
two  atone  bridges,  one  of  which  has  an 
arch  of  159  feet  10  inchea  apan,  and  14 
feet  10  inchea  high.  Louia  XIY  and  his 
court  reaided  here  aome  time,  during  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  Abeillard  eatabhahed 
his  school  here  in  the  twelfth  century. 

MsLusuTA ;  a  well  known  peraonase  in 
the  fiiiry  worid ;  according  to  some,  a  Idnd 
of  female  aea-demon,  according  to  others, 
the  dau^ter  of  a  king  of  Albania,  and  a 
fiury.  Paracelsus  makes  her  a  nymph. 
She  is  generally  considered  a  powerful 
fiiiiy,  who  married  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lufiognan.  She  was,  like  most  feiries 
of  her  time,  obliged,  on  certain  days  of  the 
month,  to  take  the  shape  of  a  fish,  at  least 
in  respect  to  half  her  body ;  she  had« 
therefore,  strictiy  enjoined  the  prince,  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  most  hap- 
pily in  the  castle  of  Luagnan,  to  leave  her 
alone  on  such  days,  and  not  to  dare  to 
look  at  her.  The  prince,  however,  like 
other  mortals,  was  curious,  entered  her 
chamber  on  one  of  the  forbidden  days, 
and  aaw  her  in  her  state  of  metanaorpho- 
aia.    She  immediately  uttered  a  ahiidc. 
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«Dd  diaappeared ;  bat  erer  after,  when  an 
important  death  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  fiunily  of  Luflignan,  and  when  they 
became  reliUed  to  the  kings  of  France,  also 
in  the  royal  family,  she  apfieared  in  a 
inoumiBg  dress,  on  a  lofty  tower  of  the 
castle,  until,  at  last,  this  tower  was  demol- 
ished, in  1574,  by  order  of  the  duke  de 
Montpensier,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to 
prevent,  by  frequent  apparitions.  Various 
versions  of  this  story  exj^ 

Melvii^  sir  James,  ir  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1530 ;  and,  at  the  a^e  of  14,  be- 
came page  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  then 
wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  After 
bavins  travelled  and  visited  the  court  of 
the  elector  palatine,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  years,  on  the  accession  of 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  Melvil 
followed  her,  and  was  made  privv  coun- 
sellor and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  continued  her  confidential  servant 
until  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven 
castle.  He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  maintained  correspondenoes  in 
En^nd  in  favor  of  Mary's  succession  io 
the  English  crown.  He  died  in  1606.  He 
Jeft  a  historical  work  in  manuscript,  which 
was  published  in  1683,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  Hall-hill, 
containing  an  impartial  Account  of  the 
most  remarkable  Aftairs  of  State  during 
the  last  Age. 

Melville  IsLA!n>,  in  the  Polar  sea ;  one 
of  the  north  Georgian  group,  between  74** 
^nd  76°  50^  N.  lat.,  and  105°  40^  and  113° 
40^  W.  Ion.  It  is  surrounded  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice,  and  the  only  vegeta- 
tion is  moss.  Captain  Parry  discovered 
it  in  1819,  and  passed  the  wiuter  of  1819- 
20  there.  Its  only  inhabitant  in  winter  is 
tlje  white  bear.  (See  Polar  Seas.)— Mel- 
ville is  also  the  name  given  to  an  island  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Holland ;  laL  11°  SO'  S. ;  Ion. 
130^  40^  E.  It  was  discovered  by  captain 
King,  in  1818,  and,  in  1824,  the  English 
government  formed  a  colony  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Malaya  Tiie  settlement  re- 
ceived the  name  of  King^a  cove,  and  the 
harbor  that  of  Port  Cockbum. 

Memel;  the  most  northern  tawn  of 
Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dange,  on 
the  Kurische  Haff ;  lat  55°  43^  N. ;  Ion. 
-QV  d'E. ;  population  8400,  engaged  in  ship- 
building, manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  hubor  is  good,  safe,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. About  600  ships  enter  and  leave  it 
yearly.  Its  exports  are  com,  hemp,  skins, 
mtb  Jucaeod  and  wood  jfrom  Lithuania. 


Memsl.    (See  Mwfun,) 

Memnoit,  according  to  fable,  was  the  son 
of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and  the  brother 
of  Emathon.  According  tp  some,  he  was 
king  of  Ethiopia,  according  to  others,  of 
the  Assyrians.  He  built  a  splendid  pal- 
ace and  a  labyrinth  at  Abvdos,  in  Egypt, 
and  another  palace  at  Susa,  in  Persia, 
which  city  received  from  him  die  epithet 
of  Memnoma,  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  in- 
duced him,  by  the  present  of  a  golden 
vine,  to  come  to  his  assistance  against  the 
Greeks.  He  performed  many  valiant  ex- 
ploits, and  wounded  Achilles  himself,  by 
whom  he  was  finally  killed.  Jupiter,  be- 
ing requested  by  Aurora  to  honor  her  son 
with  some  peculiar  mark  of  distinction, 
caused  an  innumerable  crowd  of  birds  to 
arise  from  his  ashes  (Memnonides),  which 
annually  returned  to  his  grave,  and  fought 
with  each  other,  thus  solemnizing,  as  it 
were,  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  mem- 
ory. After  his  death,  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  hero.  At  Thebes,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium 
(palace  of  Memnon),  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  colossal  statues  of  Mem- 
non. One  of  these  uttered  a  joyful  sound 
when  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  it,  but 
when  the  sun  set,  the  sound  was  moum- 
fuL  It  is  also  related,  that  it  shed  tears, 
and  gave  out  oracular  responses  in  seven 
verses.  This  sound  was  heard  till  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  Descriptions 
of  this  soundinff  statue,  and  accounts  of 
the  sound  heard,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  and  among 
modem  authors,  in  those  of  Pococke  and 
Norden.  There  have  been  many  hypoth- 
eses concerning  its  nature,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  story  of  Memnon.  Bottiger, 
in  his  ^maUhea  (vol.  ii,  page  174),  shows 
that  Memnon  and  Phamenopbis  were  the 
same,  and  that  the  statue  of  Memnon  rep- 
resents a  hero  worshipping  the  sun,  a  king 
or  priest  saluting  the  g^.  Belzoni  de- 
poaitei  in  the  British  museum,  in  1818,  the 
uead  of  such  a  statue  of  Memnon,  which 
is  called  the  younger  Memnon. 

Memoirs,  Historical,  are  writings  in 
which  a  person  sketches  the  events  expe- 
rienced and  witnessed  by  himself  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  his  own  reflection.  They 
differ  from  a  complete  history  or  chroni- 
cle in  ihe  limited  nature  of  their  subject, 
treating  only  of  particular  events  or  per- 
sons ;  Sieir  authors,  too,  have  either  .taken 
part,  personally,  in  the  scenes  described, 
or  have  been  connected  with  the  actors  so 
intimately  as  to  have  derived  their  inftnr- 
mation  from  the  most  trust- worthy  sources. 
We  are  not  to  expect  from  them  the  seme 
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precision  of  arrangement  and  style  which 
16  required  in  a  regular  historical  work. 
They  are,  however,  more  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  this  license  is  not  abused,  and 
the  relation  is  easy  without  being  negli- 
gent They  furnish  the  inquirer  with  in- 
teresting individual  anecdotes,  oflen  ex- 
pose the  most  secret  motives,  disclose  the 
whole  character  of  events,  which  are  often 
barely  mentioned,  entirely  omitted,  or 
merely  hinted  at  with  a  timid  circumspec- 
tion, in  books  of  general  history,  deveioj^e 
details  of  secret  plots  and  projects,  of 
which  the  result  only  is  noticed  in  history, 
and,  under  certain  limitations,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  high  degree  of  credit  They 
are  no  less  interesting  on  account  of  show- 
ing the  individual  character  of  the  writer 
in  his  manner  of  relating  events,  even 
supposing  his  views  tu  be  partial,  limited, 
and  affected  by  ]>arty  prejudices.  These 
qualities  give  them  an  advantage  over 
other  kinds  of  historical  writings,  since 
they  satisfy  the  mere  reader  for  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  the  student ;  the  one  by 
the  pleasing  negligence  of  their  manner, 
and  the  other  by  the  value  of  their  mate- 
rials ;  although  it  must  he  acknowledged, 
that  to  the  latter,  the  historical  criticism 
of  them  is  a  difficult  task.  Xenophon^s 
Anabosis,  and  Csesar's  accounts  of  his 
campaigns  (Commentaries)  are  generally 
considered  as  the  oldest  memoirs.  But 
France  is  the  native  soil  of  mimoireSf  in 
the  historical  literature  of  which  country, 
they  form  a  national  peculiarity,  and 
where,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  been  continually  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  memoirs  of  Philip 
de  Comines,  Brantdme,  Sully,  Joinville  and 
cardinal  de  Retz  (see  these  articles,  and 
/Vcnc/t  LUeralare)  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. The  memoirs  of  Martin  du  Bcllay, 
which  relate  to  tlie  period  from  1513  to 
1516  (Paris,  1569,  folio,  edited  in  a  mod- 
ernized fonn,  by  Lambert,  Paris,  17551,  7 
vols.),  are  distinguished  for  vigorous  de- 
lineation and  the  national  feeling  which 
they  display.  Blaise  de  Montluc,  in  his 
memoirs,  1521 — 69,  called,  by  Henry  IV, 
the  solcUer^s  bible  (Paris,  1746, 4vol8.,  12mo.), 
is  no  less  frank  in  revealing  his  own  faults 
than  in  commending  his  own  virtues ;  live- 
ly and  striking  description  is  blended  with 
the  verboseness  of  an  old  soldier.  Mi- 
chel de  Castelnau  is  distinguished  for  the 
highest  political  honesty,  for  the  soimd- 
ness,  maturity  and  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, as  much  as  for  his  dignified  and 
tranquil  manner  (Memoirs,  1559—70, 
Brussels,  1731,  3  vols.,  folio).  Margaret 
of  Valois,  the  wife  of  Henry  IV,  relates 


the  history  of  her  youth  (1561—81)  with 
much,  although  somewhat  artificial  ele- 
gance and  feminine  adroitness,  but  at  the 
same  time,  evident  good  nature  (Hague, 
1715,2  vols.).  Aubigu^  (1550—1600,  Am- 
sterdam, 16215,3  vols.,  folioV^^^th  all  his  par- 
tiality, his  effrontery,  his  freedom  border- 
ing on  calumny,  and  his  far-fetched  and 
often  unintelligible  expressions,  is  an  au- 
thor of  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  his  times,  but  must  be  consulted  with 
caution.  Rochcfoucault,  a  nobleman  of 
the  acutest  wit,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of 
himaan  nature,  who  described  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  Fronde  (1648 — 52)  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  has,  notvvitlistandiug 
his  obvious  partialitj',  great  clearness  and 
sagacity  in  narrating  and  developing 
events,  furnishes  admirable  portraits  of  the 
principal  personages  describe<l,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  animation  and  natural  col- 
oring. His  style  (which  is  often,  with 
little  propriety,  compared  to  that  of  Taci- 
tus) is  plain,  manly  and  sententious,  and 
his  language  pure,  measured  and  concise 
(Trevoux,  1754,  2  vols.,  12mo. ;  Paris, 
1804,  18mo.).  Among  the  other  nume- 
rous French  memoira,  those  of  D'Etrees, 
De  Brienne,  De  Torcy  and  Monty  on  are 
of  especial  interest  for  diplomatists.  We 
may  mention  also  those  of  St  Simon, 
Duclos  and  madanie  D'Epinny.  To 
these  maybe  added  also  the  works  of  the 
Abb6  Soulavie ;  the  Confessions  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau;  the  Correspondence 
of  Grimm  and  of  La  Har[)e;  the  Diary  of 
Bachaumont;  the  ConsLUralions  sur  la 
RivoliUion  of  Madame  de  Sinel ;  Garat*s 
work  on  Suard  and  the  18(h  century; 
the  Minwirts  of  Madame  Laroche  Jacqu?- 
lin,  &c.  Within  a  few  years  there  have 
been  begun  in  Paris  four  j^reat  collections 
of  memoirs,  which  are  oflngh  importance 
for  libraries  and  collectors  ;  the  fii-st  is 
Collection  complete  des  Memoirts  rdaiifs 
h  VHistoire  de  France  depuis  Ic  Rt-gne  de 
Philippe  Auguste  jusq\C  au  Commencement 
du  dxx  septi^me  Steele ;  avec  dca  JVbtes  sur 
chaque  Jlxdeur  et  des  Observations  sur 
chaque  Ouvrage,  par  Monsieur  PditoL 
This  collection  consists  of  42  volumes, 
and  is  completed.  The  second  is  a  se- 
quel and  continuation  of  the  preceding, 
under  the  title  of  Collection,  etc,  depuis 
VAvhnement  de  Henri  IV,jusqu''  a  la  Pair 
de  Paris,  conclue  en  17G3,  and  is  also  ar- 
ranged and  edited  by  Petitot.  The  2;M 
volume  of  this  second  series  appeared  in 
April,  1823.  Foucault  has  published 
diese  two  collections  with  the  greatest  ty- 
pographical accuracy.  The  third  is  a  col- 
lection of  memoirs,  published  and  unpub* 
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laAiea,  rektiDg  to  the  French  leroliitioD. 
This  collection,  edited  by  Berville  and 
Barri&re,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chtfd^mvwrt 
of  its  kind.  Each  woik  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author ;  the  veiy  coirect  text  is 
accompanied  by  emendatory,  ezplanatoiy 
and  supplementary  notes,  and  at  the  dose 
are  generally  the  vi^  jtutifieatweBj  se- 
lected and  arranged  with  great  judgment 
and  accuracy.  This  collection  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Roland, 
the  marquis  of  Fefri^res,  Linguet,  Du- 
sault,  the  marauis  of  Bouill^  baron  Besen- 
▼al,  Bailly,  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  Mou- 
nier,  the  marquis  of  Lally-Tollendal,  the 
marquis  of  Rochambeau,  Kiouffe,  Rivorol, 
Louvet,  general  Puisaye,  the  marquis  of 
Montesquiou,  Camille  Desmoulius,  St. 
Just,  Necker,  Cl^iy,  Mallet  du  Pan,  Bar- 
barDuz,  Fr^ron,  Uarat,  general  Doppe, 
Beaumarchais,  Ramel,  Aym^,  Marmontei, 
Phelippeau,  Antonelie,  CJourtois,  Dumou- 
riez,  nmdame  Caropan,  Morellet,  and  many 
others.  The  fourth  collection  contains 
memoirs  of  the  English  revolution,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Gruizot  This  collec- 
tion is  also  conducted  with  great  judgment, 
accompanied  with  introductions,  notes, 
and  documents,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  large  library.  It  consists  of  25  vol- 
umes, containing  the  memoirs  of  Thomas 
May,  or  the  history  of  the  Loii^  Parlia- 
ment, tbos^  of  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who 
flouriished  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I,  sir 
John  Berkley,  Thomas  Herbert  '  and 
Price,  Hollis,  Fairfax,  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  lord  Clarendon, 
Burnet,  Temple,  Reresby,  and  others. 
In  German,  works  of  this  description 
are  very  rare.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  are  memoirs  of  the 
tnarsravine  of  Bayreuth,  the  sister  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  originally  written  in 
the  French  language ;  and  amon^  the 
most  important  are  Uiose  of  Frederic  the 
Great  himself,  HUtoire  de  man  Temps  (His- 
toiy  of  my  own  Times),  &c  Doom's 
highly  valuable  Memoirs  are  of  a  difTerent 
cum  from  thoee  of  which  we  treat  here, 
^consisting  of  a  series  of  historical  treatises 
upon  the  events  of  our  times,  iu  which 
Dohm  has  taken  more  or  less  part,or  respect- 
ing which  he  has  made  investigirtions.  The 
banishment  of  Napoleon  to  St  Helena  and 
his  subsequent  deiuh  have  given  rise  to  the 
publication  of  many  works  of  this  sort, 
wrora  which  we  have  obtained  valu- 
able accounts  of  the  most  important  <x>- 
•«urrences  and  most  prominent  charaoten 
•^  our  times.  (See  tne  works  mentioned 
an  the  article  MqpUeon,)  Among  the 
£oigli8h  woiks  of  this  description,  we  may 
34* 


mention  Burnet's  Mestoin  of  his  own 
T^mes;  Pepys's  Memoirs,  comprising  his 
Diary,  from  1659  to  1669;  Evelyn's  Me- 
moirs, comprising  his  Diary,  from  1641 
to  1705--6  ;  Horace  Walpole's  Me- 
moirs of  the  last  ten  Years  of  George 
II ;  Calamy's  Life  and  Times  (1671  to 
1731);  Life  of  Edwaid,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbiny;  Melvil's  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizfeibeth, 
Mary,  Queen  of  ^cots,  and  James  I ;  Lil- 

S*  "b  Life  and  Times,  from  160S  to  1681 ; 
emojfs  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  ;  Claren- 
don^s  Life;  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Landaff;  Memoirs  of  William 
Hayley, — all  written  hy  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  Ajnong  the  American 
woriKS  of  tiiis  class  are  Winfhrop's  Jour- 
nal ;  Mather's  Magnalia ;  Memoirs  of  R. 
H.  Lee ;  of  Josi&  -Quincy,  Jun.  ^.c. ; 
Jefferson's  postfiumous  works  contain 
much  information  respecting  the  writer's 
times.  Short  literary  treatises,  especially 
those  papers  read  before  hterary  societies, 
are  also  called  memoirs.  The  Mhnoires 
de  VAcadhnAt  dee  Jnecriptums  et  BeUes^lei' 
tne  (Memoirs  of. the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-lettres),  and  other  collec- 
tions of  this  description,  are  weU  known. 

MEMORtAL ;  in  general,  whatever  serves  ^ 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing;  also 
a  written  representation ;  e.  g.  state  papers, 
in  which  the  usual  forms,  or  most  of  them, 
especially  sealing,  are  wanting.  They  are 
much  used  in  the  negotiations  of  minis- 
ters, sometimes  in  the  replies  and  resolu- 
tions of  sovereigns,,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  all  disputes  in  regard  to  rank  and 
ceremonials.  There  are  Uiree  sorts :  Ist 
those  containing  an  address,  date  and  sig- 
nature, in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  and  tiie  second  person  is  used 
of  the  individual  addressed  (memorials  in 
the  form  of  letters) ;  2d.  those  which  also 
contain  an  address,  date  and  signature,  but 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  ^rson  (memorials  proper) ;  dd. 
tiioseiwhich  have  no  address,  and  oflen 
no  signature,  and  in  which  the  writer  and 
the  person  addressed  are  both  spoken  of 
in  the  Uiird  person  (notes).  Tbese  papers 
are  either  written  and  delivered  by  the 
•court  or  by  the  mimsiei.  lo  the  former 
^long  (a.)  circulars  to  the  diplomatic 
jcorpe,  that  is,  to  the  foreign  agents  residing 
at  a  court,  communicating  or  requesting 
information,  commonly  with  the  si^amre 
of  the  secretary  or  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  also  (6.)  the  answer  of  a  court  to 
the  memonal  of  an  ambassador ;  (c.) 
notes  to  a  foreign  cabinet,  or  to  a  foreign 
ambassador,  to  be  transmitted  with  a.toer 
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morial  to  his  cabinet  Hie  communica- 
tions of  ambassadors  to  the  courts  at 
which  they  reside,  are  generally  memori- 
als, but  sometimes  mere  notes ;  letters  are 
no  longer  in  use. 

Memort  ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  receives  ideas  presented  to  the  un- 
derstanding, retains  them,  and  exhibits 
them  again.  Its  power  of  recalling 
ideas  is  som«times  exercised  with,  some- 
times without,  an  act  of  volition.  Its 
strength  may  be  greatly  increased  by  judi- 
cious culture.  Memory  is  so  prommenta 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  so  necessary, 
both  in  the  most  common  transactions  and 
the  highest  pursuits  of  life,  so  curious  in  its 
phenomena,  and,  at  times,  so  capricious, 
that  it  formed,  even  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  subject  of  philosophical  research ;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  more  is  known  about 
it  than  about  any  other  &culty ;  but,  be- 
yond tliis  point,  it  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  the  other  lowers.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
the  memory  in  metaphors,  to  speak  of  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  storehouse  of  ideas, 
recalling  ideas,  &c. ;  but  what  is  this  im- 
pression? where  is  it  made?  and  what 
does  the  word  signify,  as  applied  to  the 
mind  ?  It  is  onlv  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
the  physical  world,  to  illustrate  an  act  of 
the  mmd,  which  we  can  only  represent 
figuratively,  and  reasoning  on  thisassum))- 
tion  is  but  a  pctitio  principiu  Without 
memory,  the  whole*  animal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life, 
such  as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals,  because  any  variety  of  action  pre- 
supposes memory.*     Memory  embraces 

*  h  often  seems  necessary  to  rcrer  to  the  memory 
certain  acts  of  animals,  which  most  people  sweep- 
ingly  refer  to  that  unsatisfactory  principle  tenncd 
instinct.  Even  those  actions  oi  aiiimals  which 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  emanate  from  in- 
stinct^as  the  fleeing  of  feeble  beasts  at  the  approach 
of  stronger  ones,appcar  not  to  be  instinctive.  Cap- 
tain Clapperton  found  the  cranes  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  so  t|ime  that  they  showed  not  the  slightest 
fear.  Mr.  dc  Bougainville  found  the  bares  and 
foxes  devoid  of  all  fear  when  he  discovered  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  the  birds  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  hand.  Similar  facts  are  re- 
Dorted  by  lieutenant  Paulding  (in  his  Cruise  of  the 
lOolphin,  New  York,  1831),  and  many  other  trav- 
ellers. It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  fear  ap- 
parently natural  to  many  animals  is  not  so,  but 
that,  fiuding  themselves  attacked,  they  have  re- 
membered the  fact  at  the  next  approach  of  their 
enemy,  and,  by  degrees,  contracted  their  timo- 
rous habits,  which  their  young,  beinff  accustomed 
to  observe,  also  contracted.  Indeed,  observation 
would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  them, 
not  merely  this  power  of  association,  but  even 
the  power  of  combining  ideas  to  produce  results. 
If,  for  instance,  my  dog  sees,  from  my  motions, 
tAal  I  am  about  to  take  a  walk,  and,  having  been 
often  prohibited  to  accompany  me,  steals  quietlv 


all  ideas  received  from  the  senses,  as 
well  as  those  of  an  abstract  character;  all 
feelings  and  emotions.  The  power  of 
memory,  in  regard  to  ideas  received  from 
the  senses,  appears  to  be  strongest  in  re- 
gard to  the  sense  of  sight.  We  are  able 
to  remember  a  temple,  a  picture,  a  land- 
scape, a  face,  with  great  clearness  and 
truth.  The  ideas  of  sounds  are,  also,  very 
strongly  retained,  the  memory  of  them 
being  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  more  nice.  Music 
may  be  remembered  very  distinctly.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  three  other  senses,  smell, 
feeling,  and  taste.  The  ideas  received 
through  these  senses,  it  would  appear, 
cannot  be  remembered  with  the  same  live- 
liness. It  is  difficult  to  recall,  with  much 
distinctness,  the  pain  of  a  wound ;  we 
usuaUy  retain  little  more  than  the  general 
idea  of  suffering.*  So  particular  tastes 
are  not  easily  recalled.  Exercise,  indeed, 
may  give  the  memory  considerable  pow- 
er even  over  these  ideas.  The  taste  of 
his  favorite  dishes  dwells  in  the  mind  of 
the  goiumand,  and,  without  making  pre- 
tensions to  gourmanderie,  a  man  may  re- 
member, with  some  distinctness,  the  flavor 
of  a  canvass-back  duck.  The  impres- 
sions of  smell  are  still  more  difficult  to  be 
recalled..  Still,  however,  though  the  un- 
aided memory  does  not  easily  recall  ideas 
received  from  the  senses,  yet  when  exter- 
nal means  of  comparison  are  presented, 
they  are  immediately  revived.  If  we 
smell  a  flower  in  this  spring,  we  recollect, 
at  once  distinctly,  the  stnell  of  the  same  in 
the  last  spring,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
confounding  flowers  of  different  kinds. 
So  with  taste.  These  phenomena  are  ea- 
sily explainable,  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas 
presented  by  sight  and  hearing,  the  two 
nobler  senses,  admit  most  readily  of  ab- 
straction, and  are,  therefore,  most  easily 
reproduced  in  the  mind,  widiout  the  phys- 
ical aid  of  comparison.  Ideas  received 
from  objects  of  sense  are  sometimes  curi- 
ously associated  with  otheis,  so  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  immediately  sug- 
gests the  second.  The  cases  are  more 
striking,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  the 
organs  are  more  acute.    If,  for  instance, 

out  of  the  room,  and  awaits  me  at  a  certain  cor- 
ner which  I  g^enerally  pass  on  my  walks,  who  can 
deny  this  animal,  not  only  memory,  but  also  the 
power  of  drawing  conclusions  from  what  he  rec- 
ollects ? 

*  Pain,  indeed,  when  associated  with  the  nobler 
senses,  may  be  retained  with  considerable  dis- 
tinctness, as  the  discords  which  offend  a  musical 
ear,  or  the  sharp  grating  of  a  hard-pomted  slate 
pencil  on  a  slate,  which  offends  every  ear. 
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vny  thing  veiy  agreeable,  or  disagreeable, 
tiappens  to  a  man  at  the  very  moment  of 
hearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some- 
thing of  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence 
of  this  sound,  or  taste,  involuntarily  awak- 
ens, in  some  organizations,  an  a^eable 
or  disagreeable  feeling.  The  writer  can 
testify  from  experience,  that  the  effect  is 
sometimes  so  instantaneous  as  to  prevent 
the  cause  from  being  recognised  till  afler 
considerable  reflection.  Consitjering  how 
many  ideas,  or  notions,  we  receive  through 
the  senses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
we  should  readily  remember  them,  to 
«void  the  necessity  of  moving  constantly  in 
the  same  circle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  iu)})or- 
taiice  that  our  senses  should  be  active,  nice, 
and  discriminating,  which,  undoubtedly, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their 
original  organization  5*  but  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement  by  exercise ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  point  is 
so  much  neglected  in  the  case  of  most 
children  educated  in  populous  cities.  How 
dull  are  their  senses  allowed  to  grow,  and 
how  dull  are  the  impressions  they  give ! 
The  importance  of  strengthening  the  mem- 
ory, bv  direct  exercise  of  its  powers,  is 
undoubtedly  great,  and  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  say  a  few  words  respecting  w^hat  we 
conceive  to  be  a  popidar  error  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  constantly  repeated  that 
the  highest  aim  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  intellect,  and  that  mere 
learning  by  heart  tends  to  benumb  tl?e  ac- 
tive powers ;  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  that  the  strengthening  of  memo- 
ry is,  generally  speaking,  much  neglected. 
The  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
were  acted  on,  in  some  particulars,  more 
consistently  than  it  is.  The  system  of  re- 
citation, for  instance,  whereby  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  of  an  author  is  substitut- 
ed for  an  understanding  of  his  meaning, 
is  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  here  and 
in  England.  In  all  branches  of  study 
where  the  great  object  is  that  the  pupil 
ehould  form  clear  conceptions  for  himself^ 
as  in  history,  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, &C.,  the  mere  committing  and  recit- 
ing of  stated  lessons  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious ;  but,  on  the  oiher  hand,  memory 

•  This  diversity  is  obvious  to  all,  in  the  difTerent 
seAsibility  of  difi'erent  persons  to  the  pleasures 
of  music  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  same 
diversity  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  6i,c. ;  aud  })erhaps  it  is  not  unchari- 
table to  surmise  that  the  indulc^ences  of  the  table 
are.  in  some  instances,  despised  less  from  pliilo- 
sopnical  moderation^  than  irom  an  obtusencss  of 
the  organ  of  taste. 


is  a  most  important  uastrument  both  for 
the  business  of  life  and  for  self-improve- 
ment ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  education  to  perfect  an  instru- 
ment which  is  capable  of  being  strength- 
ened by  exercise  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. Such  exercise,  however,  is  greatly 
neglected,  in  tlie  present  systems  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  of  reference  which  now 
abound  make  strong  powers  of  memory 
apparently  less  necessary  than  formerly, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cir 
cle  of  knowledge  is  expanding  every  day, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  various  branches 
of  science  becomes  more  intimate  every 
day,  and  that  every  day  more  knowledge 
is  i-equired  for  a  given  standing  in  society. 
Classification  is  the  great  basis  of  memo- 
ry. I'Vom  early  childhood,  we  involunta- 
rily classify;  but  effort  is  required  to  give 
tlie  memory  the  full  advantage  which  it 
may  derive  from  this  process.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  shepherd  to  remember 
every  one  of  his  sheep,  as  is  so  commonly 
die  case,  had  not  his  mind  separated  the 
generic  marks  from  the  fecial,  and,  by 
similarities  and  differences  (classification)^ 
obtained  the  means  of  giving  each  animal 
a  particular  character.  A  similar  process 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  his- 
torian. How  could  such  a  man  remem- 
l>er,  without  classification,  the  wide  range 
of  facts  which  he  must  embrace  ?  He  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  giving  to  every  re- 
markable fact  its  proper  ]>lace  in  the  series 
of  his  knowledge,  where  it  is  firmly  re- 
tained b}'  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  others,  as  affirming  or  contradicting 
tiiem.  This  process  ot  classification  takes 
place,  in  different  degrees,  m  every  step 
of  the  intellectual  scale,  fi*om  the  deepest 
philosopher  to  the  lowest  laborer ;  and  the 
memory  of  every  one,  in  any  branch,  is 
the  better  the  moi-e  he  cl^issifies.  A  sail- 
or, who  cares  not  for  politics,  and  hears  of 
a  change  of  ministry-,  has  forgotten  it,  per- 
ha|)s,  the  next  day,  because  it  was  a  mere 
isolated  fact,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
general  train  of  his  ideas ;  whilst  the  same 
sailor,  perhaps,  would  recollect,  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  ho w  one  of  his  broth- 
er sailors  off  such  an  island,  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  his  comrades 
by  his  clumsy  way  of  handling  a  rope. 
A  courtier  will  remember  for  hfo  a  smile 
from  his  monarch,  or  an  unfortunate 
sneeze  which  befell  him  at  court  when 
taking  a  glass  of  wine.  It  is  all-impor- 
tant, then,  tiiat  instructors  should  habitu- 
ally accustom  their  pupils  to  tiiis  process 
of  classification ;  but,  at  the  s^me  time, 
the  process  of  committing  to  memory  ia 
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•abo  one 

The  poets  and  oraton  afibrd  the  pupil 
abanofuit  materials  for  such  an  exercised — 
The  caprices  of  memory  are  often  curi- 
ous. How  strange  are  the  associations  of 
ideas  which  often  take  place  in  spite  of 
us!  Every  one  must  tiave  experienced 
such.  The  writer  recollects  a  melancholy 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  insane  boy  in  an 
hospital,  whose  derangement  was  referred 
to  an  irreverent  association  with  the  name 
of  God,  which  occurred  to  him  while 
singing  a  hymn  in  church,  and  of  which 
he  could  not  divest  himself,  the  painful- 
ness  of  the  impression  making  it  occur 
to  him  more  forcibly  every  time  he  sung 
in  church,  till  his  reason  became  unset- 
tled. We  might  observe,  in  this  connex- 
ion, that,  though  man  can  recall  past  im- 
pressions by  a  voluntary  act  of  recollec- 
tion, yet  he  has  not  the  same  power  to  di- 
vest himself  of  the  impressions  which  the 
memory  presents,  by  a  voluntary  forget- 
fulness.  This  effect  he  can  produce  only 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  some  other  sub- 
iects,  which  may  withdraw  the  attention 
mm  the  disagreeable  idea.  Another  ca- 
price of  the  memory  is,  that  we  often  try 
to  think  of  a  name,  or  fact,  for  days  and 
weeks,  without  success,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  when  we  have  given 
up  the  attempt,  it  all  at  once  suggests  it- 
self, when  we  are  occupied  with  some- 
thing totally  different.  To  say  that  the 
mind  continued  its  action  unconsciously 
suggests  no  idea.  We  cannot  compare 
the  process  to  that  of  a  dog  separating  it- 
self fix)m  the  chase  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  pack  are  engaged.  We  have  no  con- 
'Ception  of  such  divided  action  of  the  In- 
tellecL  Any  metaphorical  explanation  of 
this  sort  conveys  no  more  idea  than  Plato's 
explanation  of'^weak  and  strong  memories, 
comparing  them  to  wax  tablets,  the  one 
harder,  the  other  softer.  The  progress  of 
philosophy  has  been  much  hindered  by 
mistaking  illustrations  for  argumenta  An- 
other circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  old  people  lose  their  memory  for  re- 
"cent  events,  but  retain  a  lively  impression 
of  the  events  of  their  earlier  years,  which 
•shows  how  much  remembrance  is  influ- 
enced by  the  liveliness  of  the  original  im- 
pression. It  is  remarkable,  also,  how 
aome  people,  in  consequence  of  diseases, 
•^losdy  nervous  fevers  and  apoplexies, 
Jose  me  memory  of  every  thing  whkh. 
Siappened  before  their  sickness,  as  if  k 
*were  erased  from  the  Platonic  tablet.  The 
•editor  found  his  memory  seriously  impair- 
•eii  after  a  wound  which  had  severed  sev- 
fonUjaerveein  the  necli^  but  b^  degree^ 


though  dowly,  he  reooreied  it      

ces  have  been  recorded  in  which  iome 
sudden  and  violent  deiangeinenC  of  the 
system  has  produced  a  state  in  which  a 
person  would  remember  every  thing 
which  happened  the  day  before  yester- 
day, &C.,  but  nothing  which  happened 
yesterday,  &c  The  next  da^,  the  rebr 
tive  periods  of  memory  and  forgetfulnes 
continuing  the  same,  he  would  remember 
what,  the  day  before,  he  had  forgotten. 
We  might  add  to  those  views  of  tbs  im- 
portance of  memory  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  eveiy  one,  that  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  often  sufter  from  a 
deficiency  of  recollection.  How  often  must 
the  historian  exckum.  Oh,  if  they  would 
but  remember !--{ For  the  various  modes 
of  con^dering  this  faculty,  see  the  popular 
treatises  on  intellectual  philosophy.  Locked 
chapter  on  Retention  is  not  very  satis&c- 
tory ;  Dugald  Stewart's  treatise  is  princi- 
pally valuable  as  a  practical  elucidation  of 
Its  operations.  For  instances  of  persons 
distinguished  for  memory,  see  Mnemonics.] 
Memphis;  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
v^ose  very  situation  has  been  a  sul^ect 
of  learned  dilute.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  It  was  a 
large,  rich  and  splendid  cuy,  and  the 
second  capital  or  Egypt  Among  its 
buildines,  several  temples  (for  instance, 
those  of  Phtha,  Osiris,  Serapis,  &c.)  and 
palaces  were  remarkable.  In  Strabo's 
time  (A.  D.  ^)  it  was,  in  population  and 
size,  nesct  to  Alexandria.  Edrisi,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  describes  its  remains  as 
extant  in  his  time.  ^Notwithstanding 
the  vast  extent  of  this  city,"  says  he,  "  the 
remote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it, 
by  removing  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  built,  combined  with  the  decay  of 
4000  years, — ^there  are  yet  found  in  it  works 
so  wonderiul  as  to  confound  the  reflect- 
ing, and  such  as  the  most  eloquent  could 
not  describe.^  Among  the  works  speci- 
fied by  him,  are  a  monolithic  temple  of 
granite  13^  feet  high,  12  long,  and  THbroad, 
entirely  covered  within  and  vrithout 
with  inscriptions,  and  statues  of  great 
beauty  and  dimensions,  one  of  vrhich 
was  45  feet  high,  of  a  single  block  of  red 
granite.  These  ruins  then  extended  about 
nine  miles  in  every  direction,  but  the  de- 
struction has  since  been  so  great,  that, 
althouffh  Fococke  and  Bruce  fixed  upon 
the  village  of  Metrahentay  (Moniet-Rahi- 
net)  as  the  ate,  it  was  not  accurately  as- 
4sertained  until  the  French  ejpeditioa  u 
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Egypt,  when  the  discoveries  of  numerous 
heaps  of  rubbish,  of  blocks  of  eninite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture, 
and  of  colossal  fragments  scattered  over 
a  space  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
seem  to  have  decided  tlie  point.  (See 
Jncotin's  account  of  these  ruins  in  the 
Description  de  VEgypte,) 

Memphis;  a  town  m  th&  north-west 
angle  of  Mississippi,  upon  a  high  bluff, 
which  used  to  be  called  Fort  Pickering. 
This  bluff  is  a  fine,  commanding  eleva- 
tion, rising  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  At  tlie  lowest  stages 
of  tJie  water,  strata  of  stone  coal  are  dis- 
closed in  the  bank.  The  situation  of 
Mempliis  seems  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  a  town,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  Opposite,  in  Arkansas,  is  the 
uncommonly  high,  rich  and  extensive 
bottom  land  of  Wappanocka.  Back  of 
the  town,  is  a  fertile,  rolling  country, 
lu-a  vily  timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs. 
The  blufis  extend  three  or  four  leagues 
above  and  below  the  town.  Here  is  the 
great  road  fur  crossing  from  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  to  Arkansas.  These  facts 
indicate  that  the  local  situation  of  Mem- 
phis is  peculiarly  favorable  to  health,  and 
to  extensive  conmierce. 

Memphremagoo  ;  a  lake  in  North 
America;  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in 
Canada,  and  the  rest  in  Vermont.  It  is 
35  miles  long  and  tliree  miles  wide,  and 
communic^atea  with  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence by  the  St.  Francis.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Black,  Barton  and  Clvde  from 
Vermont.   Lat.  45°  N. ;  Ion.  7^'&  W. 

Men.  ;  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian 
menOf  less,  used  in  music,  as  men,  presto^ 
less  rapid  ;  men,  allegro,  less  lively. 

Menachanite.    (See  THtanium.) 

Menage,  Gilles,  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Angers,  1C13,  in  which  city  his 
father  was  king's  advocate.  Afler  finish- 
ing his  early  studies  with  great  reputation, 
lie  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pursued 
l»is  occupation  for  some  time  at  Paris; 
but,  disgus?ted  with  that  profession,  he 
adopted  the  ecclesia.^'lical  character,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  hold  some  benefices, 
without  cure  of  souls.  From  this  time, 
he  dedicated  himself  solely  to  literary 
pursuits;  and,  beiug  received  into  the 
nouse  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  soon  made 
himself  known  by  his  wit  and  erudition. 
He  subsequently  took  apartments  in  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  and  held  weekly 
assemblies  {Mercuriales)  of  the  learned, 
where  a  prodigious  memory  rendered  his 
^conversation  entertaining,  although  pedan- 


tic. He  was,  however,  overbearing  and 
opinionative,  and  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  petty  hostilities.  He  precluded 
himself  from  being  chosen  to  the  French 
academy,  by  a  witty  satire,  entitled  Re- 
quHe  des  DidionnmrcSy  directed  against 
the  Dictionary  of  the  academy.  He  died 
in  Paris,  l()t)2,  at  tlie  age  of  79.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  Dictionnairt  H}fmologi(fue^ 
ou  On'gines  de  Ut  Langue  FranQoxae; 
Origines  de  la  Langiie  lialienne ;  Xlisceb- 
lancOj  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse ;  an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
with  valuable  notes ;  Reniarques  star  la 
Langne  Frangaise;  Jlnii-BaiUet^  a  sa- 
tirical critique ;  Historia  Mviienim  Phi' 
losophonim;  Pohies  Latines,  RcdivnneSj 
Greccpies,  et  Frangaisea.  Afler  his  death, 
a  Menagiana  was  compiled  from  notes 
of  his  conversation,  anecdotes,  remarks, 
&c.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
works  of  th(;  kind. 

Mk.nai  Strait,  and  Bridge.  Menai 
strait  is  a  strait  about  half  a  niile  across, 
between  the  island  of  Auglcsca  and  tbe 
coast  of  Wales.  (For  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  bridge  over  this  strait,  see 
Bridge,) 

Menander,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  writere  of  the  new  ^medy,  bom 
at  Athens,  342  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rival  Philemon  (q.  v.),  at  the 
age  of  52  years,  though  some  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  accident.  The  su- 
perior excellence  of  his  comedies,  the 
number  of  which  exceedt:d  100,  acquired 
him  the  tide  of  prince  of  the  new  comedy. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  nothirig  but  a 
few  fnigments  rcnnuining  of  them.  Le- 
clerc  collected  them  (Menandrx  et  PhilcB" 
monis  RdiqiiifB,  Amsterdam,  1709).  TIk  y 
arc  also  contained  in  Brunck's  Poetct 
Gnoviici,  Tc^rence"  imitated  and  trans- 
lated him,  ajid,  from  liis  comedies,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
tliose  of  Menander.  (See  Drama,  and 
Grt(k  Literature,) 

Menasseu  Ben  Israel,  a  celebrated 
rabbi,  was  born  in  Portugal,  al>out  1604. 
His  futlier  was  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
sufftring  greatly,  both  in  property  and 
pereon,  from  the  inquisition,  fled  into 
liollaud.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  son 
was  made  pn^acher  and  expounder  of  the 
Talmud,  at  Amsterdam.  In  1632,  he. 
publlslied,  in  the  Spanish  language,  the 
fii-st  part  of  his  work  entitled  Conciliador, 
&c.,  of  which,  the  next  year,  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  printed  by  Dionysius  Vossius, 
entitled  Conciliator^  give  de  Convenientia 
Locorum  S.  Scripiura  qiuB  pugnoare  inter 
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«e  wknkar,  Opus  ez  vehuHs  d  rteenHorir 
hui  omnibua  Rbbbims  magna  Industna  ae 
Fide  cangestum.  He  also  published  three 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  he  went  to  England, 
and  obtained  for  his  nation  more  privileffcs 
than  they  ever  before  enjoyed  there.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1659.  His  other 
works  are  the  Talmud  Corrected,  with 
Notes;  De Ruiarectwne Morluorum ;  Es- 
peranza  de  Israel,  dedicated  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  in  1650,  one  object  of 
wliich  is  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
settled  in  Ainerica ;  and  an  Apology  for 
the  Jews,  in  the  English  language,  re- 
printed in  vol.  ii  of  the  Phoenix. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  philosopher,  was  bom  Sept.  12, 
1729,  at  Dessau,  Germany.  His  father, 
Mendel,*  a  school-master,  though  very 
poor,  gave  him  a  careful  education.  He 
nimself  instructed  the  boy  in  Hebrew  and 
the  rudiments  of  Jewish  learning ;  others 
instructed  him  in  the  Talmud.  The  Old 
Testament  also  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  poetical  books  of 
those  ancient  records  attracted  the  boy  par- 
ticularly. The  famous  book  of  Maimoni- 
des.  More  JSfthochim  (Guide  of  the  Erring), 
happening  togfall  into  his  hands,  excited 
him  first  to  the  inquiry  afler  truth,  and  to 
a  liberal  way  of  thinking.  He  studied  this 
work  with  such  ardent  zeal,  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  care- 
lessly treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  hfe  a  crookecT  spine  and  weak 
health.  His  father  was  unable  to  support 
him  any  longer,  and  he  wandered,  in  1742, 
to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
great  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  some  peraons  of  his  own  religion. 
Chance  made  him  acquainted  with  Israel 
Moses,  a  man  of  philosophical  penetration, 
and  a  great  mathematician,  who,  perse- 
cuted every  where  on  account  of  his  lib- 
eral views,  lived  also  in  utter  poverty,  and 
became  a  martyr  to  truth.  This  man 
often  ^  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on  the 
principles  of  Maimonides.  He  also  gave 
hSm  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Euclid,  and 
thus  awakened  in  the  youth  a  love  for 
mathematics.  A  young  Jewish  physician, 
nanied  Kisch,  encouraged  him  to  study 
Latin,  and  gave  him  some  instmctlon  in 
this  language;  doctor  Gumpery  made 
him  acquainted  witli  modem  literature. 
Thus  he  lived  without  any  certain  sup- 

*  It  was  very  customary  among  the  German 
Jews  lo  add  the  syllable  aohn  (son)  to  the  name 
^f  the  father.  A  similar  usafe  exists  amonir 
ajany  Asiatic  tribes,  and  among  naUoos  in  ge^ 
*rai  m  their  early  stages.  * 


port,  all  the  time  occupied  with  fltody, 
until  a  silk  manuftcturer  of  hk  ttibe,  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  Bernard,  appointed  him  tutor 
of  his  children.  At  a  later  period,  he 
took  him  as  a  partner  in  his  buaneas. 
In  1754,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lea- 
sing (q.  v.),  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  his  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy 
became  now  his  chief  study.  His  Letters 
on  Sentiments  were  the  first  fiuit  of  his 
labora  in  this  branch.  He  became  now 
also  acquainted  with  Nic<)lai  and  Abbc 
(q.  v.],  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
latter  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  friendship 
and  familiarity  which  existed  between 
these  two  distinguished  men.  Mendels- 
sohn contributed  to  several  of  the  first 
periodicals,  and  now  and  then  appeared 
before  the  public  with  philosophical  works, 
which  acquired  him  fame,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  foreign  countries. 
He  established  no  new  system,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  patient  thinkera  of  his  age,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character  was  en- 
hanced by  his  modesty,  uprightness,  and 
amiable  disposition.  His  disinterested- 
ness was  without  limits,  and  his  benefi- 
cence ever  ready  as  far  as  his  small  means 
would  allow.  He  knew  how  to  elude 
with  delicacy  the  zealous  efforts  of  La- 
vater  (q.  v.)  to  convert  him  to  Christiani- 
ty;  yet  his  grief  at  seeing  himself  so  un- 
expectedly assailed,  brought  on  him  a 
severe  sicKness,  which  long  incapacitated 
him  for  scientific  pursuits.  In  his  Jen^ 
saUm,  odor  iiber  rehgi&se  Machi  und  Juden- 
ihumy  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1783,  many 
excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  misun- 
derstood, partly  because  they  attacked  the 
prejudices  of  centuries.  In  some  inom- 
mg  lessons  he  had  expounded  to  his  son, 
and  other  Jewish  youths,  the  elements  of 
his  philosophy,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  God.  He  therefore  gave  the  name 
of  Morning  Hours  (Morgensiunden)  to 
the  work  containing  the  results  of  his  in- 
vesti^tions,  of  which  his  death  prevent- 
ed him  from  completing  more  than-  one 
volume.  F.  H.  Jacobi  having  addressed  to 
him  a  treatise  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  defend  his 
deceased  friend  Lessing  against  the  charge 
of  having  been  an  advocate  of  Spinoza's 
doctrines.  Without  regarding  t^ie  ex-  • 
hausted  state  of  his  health,  he  hastened  to 
publish  his  piece  entitled  Moses  MendelS' 
Bohn  to  the  Friends  of  Lessinff,  and  be- 
came, in  consequence,  so  much  weaken- 
ed, that  a  cold  was  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  his  valuable  life,  in  1786.  The 
German  language  is  indebted  to  luni»  ia 
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|Blli  lor  iti  devdopeaMUt  In  the  pliiio- 
•ophical  dialogue^  ne  made  the  fint  buc- 
coarful  attempt  among  the  writen  of  hia 
ooimtiy,  tddnir  for  bla  modeb  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  Besides  the  woifca  already 
mentloDedf  he  wrote  PhQotophisd^t  ScJar^f" 
fen  (Bertio,  1761  and  1771,  2  vob.);  his 
roasterinece,  Phadony  or  Chi  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions  since  1767,  and  has  been 
translated  into  most  modem  European 
lancuages :  and  his  translation  of  the  ive 
books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  k,e. 

MBifDKS-PiRfo,  Ferdinand,  a  cele- 
brated treYeller,  was  a  native  of  Portugal. 
In  1537,  be  embarked  in  a  ship  bound 
for  the  Indies ;  but,  in  the  voyage,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  it  to 
Mocha,  and  sold  Ferdinand  for  a  slave. 
After  various  adventures,  he  arrived  at 
Ormus,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  In- 
dies, and  retiiined  to  Portugal  in  1558. 
lie  published  a  curious  account  of  his 
travels,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Mendez-Pinto, 
ftom  his  excessive  credulity,  has  been 
classed  with  the  English  sir  John  Man- 
devill^  and  both  are  now  chiefly  ouoted 
for  their  easy  belief  and  extravagant  fiction. 

MENniCANT  Orders.  (See  Orders,  i2e- 
ligiouaJ) 

Mendoza,  don  Diego  Hurtado  de  ;  a 
Spanish  classic,  distinguished,  likewise,  as 
a  politician  and  a  seneral,  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  Charles  V.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  fiimily,  which  had  pro- 
duced several  eminent  scholars  and  states- 
men, and  was  boni  at  Granada,  in  1503. 
As  a  poet  and  historian,  he  contributed  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  Castilion  litera- 
ture ;  but  his  public  life  displayed  nothing 
of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  poet,  the  impar- 
tial love  of  truth  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
clear  discernment  of  the  experienced 
statesman.  Stem,  severe,  arbitral^,  haugh- 
ty, he  was  a  formidable  instrument  of  a 
despotic  court  When  don  Diego  left  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  his  tal- 
ents, wit  and  acquirements  had  'rendered 
him  conspicuous,  he  served  in  the  Span- 
ish army  m  Italy,  and,  in  1538,  Charles  V 
appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In 
1542,  he  was  imperial  plenipotentiary  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1547,  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he 
persecuted  and  oppressed  all  those  Ital- 
ians who  vet  manifested  any  attachment 
to  the  freedom  of  their  country.  As  cap- 
tain-general and  govemor  of  Sienna,  he 
subjected  that  republic  to  the  dominion  of 
Cosmo  I  of  Medici,  under  Spanish  su- 
premacy, and  crushed  the  Tuecan  spirit 


of  liberty^   Hated  by  the  liberals,  held  ht 
hoRur  bv  Paul  III,  whom  he  was  charged^ 
to  humble  in  Rome  itseli;  he  raled  only 
by  bloodshed ;  and,  although  constantly 
threatened  witJi  the  dagcer  of  ymmnHf 
not  only  for  his  abuses  of^his  power,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  love  intrigues  in 
Rome,  he  continued  to  sovem  until  1554, 
when   he  was  recalled  by  Charles  Y. 
Amidst  the  schemes  of  arbitrary  power, 
Mendoza  emfiloyed  himself  in  literary  la- 
bon,  and  particularly  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.    He  sent 
learned  men  to  examine  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Athos,  for  this  purpose,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  influence  at  Soliman's 
court  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  ob- 
iecL    After  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y, 
he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  U* 
An  affair  of  gallantry  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  rival,  who  tumed  his  dag* 
ffer  upon  him.    Don  Diego  threw  hira 
mm  the  balcony  of  the  palace  into  the 
street,  and  was,  in  consequence,  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
writing  love  elegies.    He  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Granada,  where  he  observed 
the  proffresB  of  the  Moorish  insurrection 
in  the  Alpujarra  mountains,  and  wrote  the 
histoiy  of  it    This  woric  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in  Span- 
ish literature.    He  was  also  engagea  till 
the  time  of  his  death  (1575)  in  translating 
a  woric  of  Aristotie,  with  a  commentary* 
His  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  king,  and 
it  now  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Escurial.    (For  a  criticism  on  his  writings, 
the  reader  ma^  consult  Bouterwek  and 
Sismondi.)    His  poetical  episdes  are  the 
first  classical  models  of  the  kind  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.    They  are  most- 
ly imitations  of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy 
style,  and  with  much  vigor,  and  show  the 
man  of  the  world.    Some  of  them  delin- 
eate domestic  happiness  and  the  tenderer 
feelinss  with  so  much  tmth  that  we  can 
with  difficulty  recognise  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
enna.   His  sonnets  are  deficient  in  eleva- 
tion, grace  and  harmony.     His  eanzom 
are  often  obscure  and  forced.     In  the 
Spanish  forms  of  poetry,  redandSUxs,  quSn- 
titlas  and  viilancicoa,  he  surpassed  his  pred- 
ecessora  in  elegance  of  diction.    His  sat- 
ires, or  htrUacas,  were  prohibited  by  the 
inquisition.    As  a  prose  writer,  he  fi>rms 
an  epoch ;  he  has  been  called  the  father 
of  Spanish  prose.     His  comic  romance, 
written  while  he  was  yet  a  student, — Vida 
de  LazarUlo  de  Tormes  (Tarragona,  1596; 
continued  by  Luna,  Saragossa,  1658)^— ha» 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages* 
The  hero  is  a  cunning  beggary  and  the  Ills 
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of  the  various  closBes  of  the  people  is  de- 
scribed in  it  with  great  spirit  and  truth. 
The  numerous  imitations  of  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes  produced  a  peculiar  class  of  writ- 
ings in  Spanish  literature-^7i«to  picarres- 
CO,  so  called.  (See  Spaniah  &Urature,)  His 
second  great  work,  the  Histoiy  of  the  War 
of  Gnuuida,  may  be  compared  with  the 
works  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Though 
Mendoza  does  not  pronounce  judgment, 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  his  relation,  that 
the  severity  and  tyranny  of  Philip  had 
'  driven  the  Moors  to  despair.  The  Span- 
ish government  would  not,  therefore,  per- 
mit the  printing  of  it  till  1610,  and  then 
only  with  great  omissions.  The  first  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1776.  Ilis 
complete  works  also  appeared  at  Valen- 
cia, in  1776. 

Menedemus  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea ; 
founder  of  the  Eretrian  school  of  philos- 
ophy, which  formed  a  branch  of  the  So- 
cratic.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Stil- 
p(»,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical 
propositions.  Diogenes  Laertius  wrote  his 
life.  He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to 
deatli  because  he  could  not  engage  Antig- 
onus  to  restore  freedom  to  his  country. 

Menelaus  ;  son  or  grandson  of  Atre- 
us,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon.  From 
his  fatlier-in-iavv,Tyndareu8,  whose  daugh- 
ter Helen  he  married,  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Spaita.  He  was  at  d  ete,  for 
the  purjjose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
lefl  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Cretus, 
when  Paris  carried  off  his  wife  Helen, 
with  a  part  of  his  treasures  and  some  fe- 
male slaves,  and  conveyed  them  to  Troy. 
On  learning  this,  Menelaus,  with  Palame- 
des,  went  to  Troy,  to  demand  satisfaction; 
and  this  being  refused,  he  summoned  the 
Greek  princes  to  revenge  the  affront,  ac- 
cording to  their  promise.  He  himself  led 
60  ships  to  Troy,  and  showed  himself  a 
brave  warrior.  Homer  gives  him  the  title 
of  fforjv  ayaBoi,  ou  account  of  the  loudness 
of  his  cry  in  battle,  and  describes  him  as 
mild,  brave  and  wise.  Afler  the  conquest 
of  Troy,  Menalaus  took  Helen,  to  return 
with  her  to  his  native  laud.  Eight  years 
he  wandered  before  he  reached  home. 
He  first  went  to  Tenedos,  then  to  Lesbos 
and  Eubnea,  but,  being  tossed  about  by 
storms  and  temi)esls,  he  had  to  land  in 
Cypria,  Phcenlcia,  Egypt  and  Libya,  and 
was,  in  several  instances,  detained  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  island  of  Pharus,  on 
the  Egypdan  coast,  he  surprised  ProteUs 
asleep,  by  the  aid  of  E\dothea,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  compelled  him  to  disclose  the 
means  which  be  must  take  to  reach  home. 
Proteus  likewise  informed  him  that  he 


should  not  die,  but  would  be  tfanslated 
alive  into  Elysium,  as  a  demigod  and  the 
husband  of  Helen. 

Mexes.     (See  HieroglyphicSy  division 
Chronologiccd  Periods  ojElgyptian  HisiO' 
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[enos,  Anthony  Raphael,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  18tb  cen- 
tuiy,  bom  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  1736, 
was  tlie  son  of  an  indifferent  Danish  art- 
isti  who  had  settled  in  Dresden.  From 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  young  Ra- 
phael was  compelled  to  exercise  himself 
in  drawing,  daily  and  hourly,  and,  a  few 
years  later,  was  instructed  by  his  fetherin 
oil,  miniature  and  enamel  painting.  The 
father  hardly  allowed  him  a  moment  for 
play,  set  him  tasks,  which  he  was  required 
to  accomplish  within  a  given  time,  and 
severely  punished  him  if  he  failed.  In 
1741,  the  young  artist  accompanied  his 
father  to  Rome,  and  studied  tlie  remains 
of  ancient  statuary,  tlie  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  finally, 
the  inimitable  productions  of  the  divine 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  It'll  to 
pass  the  day  there  with  bread  and  water, 
and  in  the  evening  his  studies  were  exam- 
ined with  the  greatest  severity.  In  1744, 
his  father  returned  with  him  to  Drestleu, 
and  Augustus  soon  after  a])pointed  him 
court-painter.  A  second  visit  to  Rome  was 
occupied  in  renewing  his  former  studies, 
studying  anatomy,  &c.  His  first  great 
compositions  appeared  in  1748,  and  met 
with  univeraal  admiration.  A  holy  fami- 
ly was  particularly  admired ;  and  the 
young  peasant  girl  who  served  him  as  a 
model  became  his  wife.  Ou  his  return  to 
Dresden,  the  king  appointed  him  princi- 
pal court-painter.  In  1751,  he  was  eng;:g- 
ed  to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the  Catho- 
lic chapel,  with  leave  to  execute  it  in 
Rome.  At  this  time,  he  made  a  coi)y  of 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens  for  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  The  seven  years' 
war  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and,  in 
1754,  he  received  the  direction  of  the  new 
academy  of  painting  in  the  Ca{)itol.  In 
1757,  the  Celestines  employed  him  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St  £u- 
sebius,  his  first  fresco.  He  soon  afler 
painted,  for  cardinal  Albani,  the  Parnas- 
sus in  his  villa,  and  executed  various  oil 
Saintings.  In  1761,  Charles  III  invited 
lengs  to  Spain,  where  his  principal 
works  at  this  time  were  an  assembly  of 
the  gods  and  a  descent  from  the  cross. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  executed  a  great 
allegorical  fresco  painting  for  the  pope,  in 
the  camera  <fe'  papirij  and,  after  three 
years,  returned  to  Madrid.    At  this  time, 
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ht  «ieeuted  the  apotfaeoafe  of  IVigan,  in 
fresoo,  his  finest  woric.  He  died  in  Rome, 
in  1779,  leaving  seven  children,  thirteen 
having  died  previously.  His  expensive 
manner  of  living,  and  his  collections  of 
drawings  of  masters,  vases,  engravings, 
1^.,  had  absorbed  all  bis  gains,  although 
durins  the  last  18  years  be  hcid  received 
180,000  scudi.  A  splendid  monument 
was  erected 'to  his  memory  by  his  friend 
the  cavalier  d'Azara,  at  the 'side  of  Ra- 
phael, and  another  by  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  St  Peter's.  Mengs's  composition 
and  grouping  is  simple,  noble  and  studied ; 
his  drawing  correct  and  ideal ;  his  expres- 
sion, in  which  Raphael  was  his  model, 
and  his  coloring,  in  every  respect,  are  ex- 
cellent His  works  are  finished  with  the 
greatest  care.  His  writings,  in  diflTerent 
languages  (published,  in  Italian,  by  Aza- 
ra,  1783),  particularly  his  Remarks  on  Cor- 
reggio,  Raphael  and  Tititui,  are  highly 
instructive.  His  friend,  the  celebrated 
Winckehnann  (q.  v.),  rendered  him  valua- 
ble assistance  in  the  preparation  of  them. 
(See  Gothe's  WinckHmann  vnd  sein  Jahr- 
kundert,) 

Menilite.    (See  Opd^^ 

Meninski,  or  Menin,  Francis  {Frwncit 
a  Mt8gnien\  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
bom  in  Lorraine,  in  1G23»  and  studied  at 
Rome,  under  the  learned  Jesuit  Grattini. 
At  the  age  of  30,  he  accompanied  the 
Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and, 
applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turk- 
ish language,  became  first  interpreter  to 
the  Polish  embassy  at  the  Porte,  and,  soon 
afler,  was  appointed  ajnbassador  plenipo- 
tentiary to  that  court.  He  was  natural- 
ized in  Poland,  and  added  the  termination 
sH  to  his  family  name  of  Menin.  In 
1061,  he  became  interpreter  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Vienna,  and  was  in- 
trusted \vith  several  important  commis- 
sions. In  1669,  going  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Jeruailem,  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  that  order,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  was  created  one  of  the  entperor'a 
council  of  war.  His  principal  work  was 
his  Thesaurus  Lrngtumam  Oriento^m, 
published  at  Vienna  m  1680.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  this  vatnable  work  was  begnn  in 
1780,  but  remaiss  still  unfinished.  Me- 
woski  died  at  Vienna  in  16^8. 

MsNiFPUS,  a  cynic,  and  disciple  of  IJhe 
■eoond  Menedemus,  was  a  nanve  of  Ga- 
dara^  hi  Palestine.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  of  a  satiricid  kind,  insomuch  that 
Lucian  styles  him  **the  most  snarling  of 
cynics,"  and,  in  two  or  three  of  his  dia- 
logues, intPodneeB  hini  as  ^e  vehicle  of 
baa  own  ^roasms.    It  «ppeai8  that  hm 
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satires  were  composed  in  pro^e ;  <W  w]tMcj|^ 
account  those  of  Vanro  were  denominated 
Menippean ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  tha^ 
of  sanre  Mhiippie  wap  given,  Ip  f  rancc^ 
to  the  celebrated  piece  written  againa^ 
the  league.*  Menippus  is  said  to  have 
hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  being 
robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  bad 
been  originally  a  slave^  but  purchased  his 
freedom,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Thebes.  None  of  his  works  is  now 
extant 

Menno,  Simonis  (i.e.  the  son  of  Bimon), 
born  in  Frieslaiid,  in  1505,  joined  the 
Anabaptists  in  1537,  having  been  previ- 
ously a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  After  the 
suppression  of  tlie  disturl  winces  at  Mlinstery 
Mcnno  collected  tlie  scattertnl  remnants  of 
the  sect,  and  organized  societies,  for  which 
he  secured  the  toleration  of  the  govern- 
ment His  peregrinations  for  many  years, 
in  Holland  and  the  noith  of  Germany,  as 
fkr  as  Livonia,  contributed  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  followers,  and  to  dissem- 
inate his  docti'ines  among  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Prot- 
estant cjiurches  in  reform.  Except  in 
some  opinions  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  controversy  concerning  the  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults 
only,  his  tenets  agreed,  in  general,  with 
those  of  the  Calvinists.  Menno  died  at 
Otdeslohe,  in  Holstein,  15(31.  His  follow- 
ers are  called  Mennoniies,  an  account  of 
whom  has  been  given  in  tlie  article  w^na- 
hcmtists. 

Menologium  (from  it^ivij,  the  moon,  and 
^oyoif  discourse,  report,  &c.),  in  the  Greek 
church,  has  about  tlie  same  signification 
as  fiua'hpvlogium  (q.  v.^  in  the  Roman 
church.  The  Menologium  is  a  book  in 
which  the  festivsils  oi  every  month  are 
recorded,  with  the  names  and  biographies 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  order  in 
which  (hey  are  read  in  the  masses,  the 
eereinonies  of  the  day,  &c. 

Menomonies,  Menomenies  ;  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  residing  in  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritory, to  the  south  of  lake  Superior  and 
west  of  Green  bay,  called  by  the  French 
Mangeurs  de  FoUe-^oine  (or  Eaten  of 

*  The  title  of  this  jogoniouB  and  amusinr  saliiv 
tB  Satyre  Uewppie  de  la  Vertu  du  CathoUam 
d'Espagne,  ondela  Ttnue  dts  Etais  ek  Faris  en 
1693, 7«**  ^^'  ^  te  iSte.^mon  (Paris,  1694). 
The  tule  is  a  saiire  on  Philip  H.  king  of  Spain, 
head  of  the  league,  who  masked  his  projecU  an- 
dcr  preliQ]cts  of  v&fX  for  the  Catholic  religion.  H 
is  the  woric  of  «9veral  hands,  and  .was,  accordiiis 
to  Voltaire,  .of  pot  less  advantage  to  Ue^rylT 
than  the  battle  of  Iviy. 
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WildOati).  They  belqpff  to  the  great  Chip- 
peway  fanuly.    (See  Inmant,  American,) 

Menou,  Jacques  Francois,  baron  de^ 
bora  in  Touraine  in  1750,  entered  the 
military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  a  high  rank.  In  1789,  the 
nMe89e  of  Touraine  chose  him  their  dep- 
uty to  the  states-general,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  unite  with  the  third 
estate.  Menou  turned  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  new  organization  of  the 
army,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  general 
conscription  of  the  young  men,  in  the 
room  of  the  old  manner  of  recruiting. 
His  subsequent  votes  and  propositions,  in 
fiivor  of  vesting  the  declaration  of  war  in 
the  nation,  of  anning  the  national  guard 
(1791),  &c.,  were  generally  on  the  revolu- 
tionary side ;  but  when  the  more  violent 
opinions  began  to  prevail,  he  joined  those 
who  endeavored  to  moderate  the  excite- 
ment. In  1792,  he  resumed  his  military 
duties,  and  was  second  in  command  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  stationed  near  Paris. 
In  this  capacity,  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  assembly,  and  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  denounced  to  the  convention 
as  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  condemnation,  and,  in  May 
(2pratrial),  1795,  commanded  the  troops 
who  defended  the  convention  against  the 
insurgents  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
On  the  13th  Vend^miaire,  he  was  likewise 
in  command,  but  would  not  allow  his 
troops  to  attack  the  section  opposed  to  the 
convention,  and  Bonaparte  first  gained  ce- 
lebrity by  undertaking  that  attack.  Menou 
afierwanls  accompanied  general  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  on  several  occasions.  AAer 
Uie  return  of  Bonaparte,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  bath-keeper  of  Rosetta, 
submittinff  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
laws  of  Mahomet,  and  adopting  the  name 
of  Abdallah.  On  the  death  of  K16ber 
(q.  v.],  he  took  the  chief  command,  and, 
after  a  gallant  defence  in  Alexandria,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  English. 
Bonaparte  received  him  favorably,  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  and  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  Piedmont  Menou  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Venice,  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty, and  died  tliere  in  1810. 

Menschii^ff,  Alexander,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  born  near  Moscow,  in  1674,  was 
employed  by  a  pastry-cook  to  sell  pastry 
in  the  streets  or  Moscow.  Dififerent  ac- 
counts are  given  of  the  first  cause  of  his 
rise.  According  to  some  statements,  he 
overheard  the  project  of  a  conspiracy  by 
the  Strelitz,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
other  aocounts  represent  him  as 


having  attracted  the  notice  of  LefiM  (q.  t^ 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and,  £»- 
corning  his  great  powers,  determined  to 
educate  him  for  pbblic  afiairs.  Lefint 
took  the  young  Menschikoff  with  him  on 
the  great  embassy  in  1697,  pointed  out  to 
him  whatever  was  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and  instructed  him  in  military  affiiirs,  and 
in  the  maxims  of  politics  and  goyerament 
On  the  death  of  Lefort,  Menschikoff  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  favor  of  the  czar,  who 
E laced  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  that 
e  undertook  nothing  without  bis  advice ; 
yet  his  passion  for  money  was  the  cause 
of  many  abuses,  and  he  was  three  times 
subjected  to  a  severe  examhiatioi^  and 
was  once  also  condemned  to  a  fine.  The 
emperor  punished  him  for  smaller  of- 
fences on  we  spot ;  but  much  of  his  selfish- 
ness and  faithlessness  was  unknown  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  much  indebted, 
for  support,  to  the  empress  Catharine.  He 
became  first  minister  and  general  field- 
marshal,  baron  and  prince  of  the  German 
empire,  and  received  orders  from  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen,  Dresden  and  Ber- 
lin. Peter  also  confcired  on  him  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ingria.  On  the  death  of  Peter, 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Menschikoff  that  Catharine  was  raised  to 
tiie  throne,  and  tiiat  affairs  were  conduct- 
ed during  her  reign.  (See  Catharine  L\ 
When  Peter  II  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne,  Menschikofl*  grasped,  with  a  bold 
and  sure  hand,  tlie  reins  of  government. 
In  1727,  when  his  power  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  he  was  suddenly  hurled 
from  his  elevation.  Having  embezzled  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  emperor  had 
intended  for  his  sister,  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  exile  in  Siberia,  and  his  im- 
mense estate  was  confiscated.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  Berezov,  where  he 
Uved  in  such  a  frugal  way,  that,  out  of  a 
daily  allowance  of  ten  roubles,  he  saved 
enouffh  to  erect  a  small  wooden  church, 
on  which  he  himself  worked  as  a  carpen- 
ter. He  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
said  nothing  to  any  one,  and  died  in  ITSd. 
Menscliikon  was  selfish,  avaricioua,  and 
ambitious,  implacable  and  cruel,  but  gra- 
cious, courageous,  well  informed,  c^w- 
ble  of  large  views  and  plans,  and  perse- 
vering in  tiie  execution  of  them.  His 
services  in  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Russian  respectability 
abroad,  have  been  productive  of  permanent 
eflects. 
Menses.  (See  CatamewuL) 
Mensuration  is  the  art  ofascertaining 
the  contents  of  superficial  areas,  or  plane»; 
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cff  Bofids,  or  subetaDtial  objects ;  and  the 
kmgths,  breadths,  &c.,  of  various  iSgures, 
either  collectively  or  abstractedly.  The 
mensuration  of  a  plane  superficies,  or  sur- 
&ce,  lying  level  between  its  several  boun- 
daries, is  easy :  when  the  figure  is  regular, 
such  as  a  scjuare,  or  a  parallelogram,  the 
height,  mulbpUed  by  the  breadth,  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard 
to  triangles,  their  bases,  multiplied  b;^  half 
their  heights,  or  their  heights  by  half  their 
bases,  will  give  the  superficial  measure. 
The  height  of  a  triangle  is  taken  by 
ntieans  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  base,  let 
fidl  fisom  the  apex  or  summit  Any  rec- 
tangular figure  may  have  its  surface  esti- 
mated, however  numerous  the  side%may 
be,  simply  dividing  it  into  triangles,  by 
drawing  lines  from  one  angle  to  another, 
but  taking  care  that  no  cross  lines  bo 
made :  thus,  if  a  triangle  should  be  equally 
divided,  it  may  be  done  by  one  line, 
which  must,  however,  be  drawn  fix)m  any 
one  point  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
fiice.  A  fbur-8id<?d  figure  will  be  divided 
into  two  triangles,  by  one  oblique  line 
connecting  the  two  opposite  angles;  a 
five-sided  figure  (or  pentagon]  by  two 
lines,  cutting,  as  it  were,  one  triangle  out 
of  the  middle,  and  making  one  on  each 
aide ;  a  six-sided  figure  (or  hexagon)  will 
i^uire  three  diagonals,  which  will  moke 
four  triangles;  and  so  on,  to  any  extent, 
and  however  long,  or  short,  the  several 
aides  may  be  respectively.  The  most 
essential  figure  is  the  circle,  of  which 
matliematicians  conceive  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  area  with  perfect  precision, 
except  by  tlie  aid  of  logarithmic  and  alge- 
braic demonstration.  It  may  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  slate,  that  8|^  of  the  diam- 
eter will  give  the  side  of  a  square,  whose 
area  will  be  corre8|X)ndent  with  that  of  a 
circle  having  10  for  its  diameter.  Many 
circular  or  cyDndrical  figures  come  un- 
der the  measurer's  consideration — mirrors, 
lurched  passages,  columns,  &c  The  con- 
tents of  a  pillar  are  easily  ascertained, 
even  though  its  diameter  may  be  perpetu- 
ally varying ;  for  if  we  take  the  diameter 
in  different  parts,  and  strike  a  mean  be- 
tween every  two  adjoined  measurements, 
and  muhiply  that  mean  fu:ea  by  the  depth 
or  interval  between  the  two,  the  solid  con- 
tents will  be  found.  The  contents  of 
pyramids  are  measured  bv  rauldplying 
the  areas  of  their  bases  by  half  their 
lengths,  or  their  lengths  by  half  the  areas 
of  their  bases.  Con^  whose  sides  are 
sonaight,  are  equal  to  one  thurd  the  solid 
contents  of  cylinders,  equal  to  them  in 
Iww  and  altitude.    Sofids^  which  have  a 


certain  degree  of  regulariQr,  may  be  easily 
'measured:  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by 
multiplying  first  its  width  by  its  length; 
then  their  product  by  its  height :  thus  a 
cube,  measuring  four  feet  each  way, 
would  be4X4  =  16X4«64.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  cube 
root  (See  (hibe.)  Parallelopipedons,  or 
solids  of  a  long  form,  such  as  squared 
timbers,  are  measured  by  the  same  ineans. 
For  tlie  mensuration  of  growing  timber, 
various  modes  have  been  devisea.  After 
a  tree  has  been  felled,  its  girth  is  usually 
tal^en  at  each  end,  and  at  the  middle, 
when  there  is  no  particular  swell,  or  the 
top  extremity  does  not  suddenly  decrease. 
But  where  the  irregularity  is  great,  it  is 
better  to  take  many  more  drths,  and, 
summing  up  the  whole,  to  divide  their 
amount  ny  the  number  of  girths  taken,  so 
as  to  establish  a  mean  measurement  Di- 
vide that  mean  measurement  by  4,  to  find 
the  side  of  a  square  to  which  the  tree  will 
be  reduced  when  prepared  for  the  sawyer. 
If  the  whole  solid  contents  are  to  be  esti- 
mated, divide  by  3,  instead  of  by  4,  and 
taking  the  third  part,  thus  given,  for  a  diam- 
eter, proceed  in  the  way  luready  shown,  to 
find  the  side  of  a  square,  equal  to  the  cur- 
cle  of  which  that  ascertained  third  part 
is  the  diameter.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas, 
such  as  hay-stacks,   interiora  of  bams, 

naries,  d£c.,  come  under  the  rule  laid 
n  for  cubes,  &c.  When  any  sides 
fall  in  regularly,  as  in  garrets,  &0.,  the 
inclined  part  must  be  treated  as  a  pyra- 
mid, i>r  as  a  quoin  (or  wedge),  ana  the 
whole  be  summed  up  together.  The 
contents  of  casks,  tubs,  &c.,  are  found  by 
the  process  of  gauging.  (For  that  part  of 
the  subject  which  appertains  to  the  ad- 
measurement of  lands,  as  also  to  the  dis- 
tances, heights,  &C.,  of  remote  objects, 
accessible  or  otherwise,  see  Surveying.) 

Mentai.  Derangement,  Insanitt.  By 
these  general  terms  we  understand  every 
form  of  intellectual  disorder,  whether 
consisting  in  a  total  walit  or  alienation  of 
understanding,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  dis- 
eased state  of  one  or  several  of  the  (acui- 
ties. Medical  writera  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent systems  of  clasafication,  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject;  bu^perhaps  the 
most  convenient  is  that  which  comprises 
all  mental  diseases  under  the  four  heads 
of  mania,  melancholy,  demency  or  fiituity, 
and  idiocy.  Lunacy,  in  its  proper  sense, 
implies  an  influence  of  the  changes  of  the 
moon  (Latin,  luna)  on  the  state  of  the 
mind  or  body,  of  which  modem  Bcienoe 
cannot  recognise  the  existence.  It  is 
true  that  many  diteaBet  wn  peno^cal  in 
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tbdir  reCilrBB»  and  it  is  not  impfobabk  that 
paroxyama  of  violence  among  insane 
penoiu^  may  be  really  incraased  at  the 
tinie  of  a  fuO  moon,  bv  tbe  effect  of  the 
shadows  of  clouds,  aod  other  objects,  as 
gbeaia  are  generally  seen  by  moonlight} 
but  any  other  hufar  influence  neither  ex- 
periene^^  nor  science  can  discover.  The 
causes  of  insanity  are  divided,  by  •modem 
writen,  into  physical  and  moral.  Every 
excess  of  passion,  joy,  grief,  anger,  ieai^ 
anxiety,  &C.,  may  become  a  moral  canse 
of  insanity.  Great  political  or  civil  rev- 
olutions have  always  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  numerous  cases  of  mental 
derangement.  Pinel  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon in  France,  after  the  re^'oluiion 
of  1789,  and  Dr.  Rush  describes  similar 
efiects,  in  the  U,  States,  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Strong  religious  excite- 
ment often  produces  similar  results,  al- 
though, in  many  cases,  religious  enthusi- 
asm IS  only  a  fonn  of  tbe  inabdy,  and  not  a 
cause.  Madden  (Travels  in  Egypt,  JVubUi, 
&C.,  1830)  states  tiiat  insanity  is  rare  among 
the  Mohammedans,  and  attributes  it  to 
their  consoling  belief  in  the  certainty  of 
their  salvation.  Dr.  Rush  thinks  that  the 
disease  is  more  common  among  civilized 
communities  than  with  savages,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  influence  of  moral 
causes  on  the  former.  The  physical 
causes  of  insanity  are  various  and  nume- 
rous; diseases  or  various  kinds,  and  of 
difierent  organs,  bodily  injuries  or  wounds, 
excessive  indulgence  in  eating,  driuklng, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures,  pri\'.tiou, 
exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat,  &^c., 
are  among  them.  Insane  persons  are 
often,  however,  in  good  health,  and  dis- 
section does  not  always  detect  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  organs.  Philoso- 
phy is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  action  and  reacdon  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  on  each  other,  to  decide 
how  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  one  is 
consistent  with  the  sanity  of  the  other ;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  there  is  any  one  organ  or 
function  which  must  be  diseased  to  aftect 
the  mind.  Climate,  age,  occupation  and 
sex,  are  often  mentioned  as  causes  influ- 
encing insanity.  But  climate  does  not 
appear  to  b^  an  exciting  cause,  although 
the  moral,  civil,  religious,  or  physical  con- 
dition of  a  nation  may  have  rendered  the 
disorder  more  frequent  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  The  seasons,  however, 
appear  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  it  is 
geoeryiy  observed  that  the  cases  of  insan- 
ity are  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  part 
«f  the  year.  Suicides  are  most  ftfequent 
when  the  thermometer  is  above  84°.    Al- 


though maDy  circamfltances,  both  pifay^ 
ical  and  moral,  appear  to  render  the  fe- 
male sex  most  liable  to  insanity,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  number  clt  insane 
females  is  greater  than  that  of  males: 
drunkenness  being  more  prevalent  among 
the  latter,  may  be  one  cause  of  this.  In 
both  sexes,  the  most  active  period  of  life, 
from  30  to  401,  presents  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases.  In  regard  to  occupation, 
sufficient  data  do  not  exist  to  show  that 
there  is  any  decided  predominance  of 
cases  in  any  particular  employment  Idi- 
ocy is  either  a  congenital  or  an  acquired 
defect  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or,  as 
Pinel  defines  it,  an  obliteration,  more  or 
less  a{)solute,  of  tlie  functions  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections  of  the  heart 
Congenital  idiocy  may  originate  from  a 
malformation  of  the  cranium,  or  of  the 
brain  itself;  the  senses  are  often  wanting, 
or  defective,  and  life  is  commonly  of  short 
duration.  Acquired  idiocy  proceeds  from 
mechanical  injury  of  the  cranium,  or  fiiom 
an  injury  or  a  disease  of  the  brain,  frofn 
excess  in  sensual  indulgences,  intemper- 
ance, fatigue,  and  from  moral  causes.  In 
tliis,  tlie  senses  may  be  partially  affected^ 
or  quite  destroyed,  and  life  often  contin- 
ues to  old  age.  Absolute  idiocy  admits 
of  no  cure ;  but  it  should  not  too  hastily  he 
concluded  that  a  patient  is  in  this  state. 
The  tenn  demency  (fatuity,  the  nu^a  of  the 
Greeks,  and  demeniia  of  later  writers)  is 
applied  to  a  complete  or  partial  hebetude  ' 
of  individual  faculties,  particularly  those 
of  association  and  comparison,  producing 
confusion  of  thouglits,  loss  of  memory, 
childishness,  a  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
powere  of  volition ;  it  differs  from  idiocy 
in  being  curable.  Persons  are  reduced  to 
this  state,  because  exterior  objects  make 
too  weak  an  impression  on  them;  the 
sensations  are,  therefore,  feeble,  obscure 
and  incomplete ;  the  patient  does  not  form 
a  correct  iilea  of  objects,  nor  compare, 
associate  or  abstract  ideas.  It  is  often 
merely  an  attendant  of  other  diseases,  or 
other  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  frequently 
quite  temporary,  though  it  often  becom^ 
permanent — Mania  (Greek,  ;iaw./,  mad- 
ness) is  a  species  of  mental  derangement, 
characterized  by  the  disorder  of  one  or 
several  of  the  faculties,  or  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  acts  of  fury. '  Adults  are  the 
principal  subjecta  A  ner\'ous  tempera- 
ment, an  irritable  constitution,  predispose 
to  it  Females  are  more  exposed  to  it 
than  males,  particularly  at  the  p^rod 
when  menstruation  begins  or  ceasei^  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  and  after  delivery.  Violent 
emotiooa,  a  dissipated  tifei  exoan  in^aqf 
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iadiilmioe,  loiiiedines  produce  it  The 
•diaoraiBr  of  the  intellectual  ftcultiea  is 
manifested  b^  extravagant,  gay,  gloomy  or 
fiuious  emotions ;  the  gestures  and  words 
«eem  automatic.  Sometimes  the  conver- 
sation is  rational,  but  the  patient  bursts  out, 
^  intervals,  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  at- 
tacking every  thing  which  he  meets  ;  the 
mond  affections  also  seem  deadened,  and 
the  most  ferocious  hatred  is  displayed 
towards  the  most  natural  objects  of  love. 
It  is  sometimes  cured,  but  sometimes 
lemajns  stationary,  and  sometimes  is  con- 
verted into  demency.  Repeated  bleeding, 
hellebore,  cold  water  poured  upon  the 
iiead,  scourging,  and  other  means  of  terror, 
were  formerly  employed  as  remedies. 
At  present,  solitude,  warm  baths,  low 
diet,  &C.,  are,  more  commonly  applied. 
Melancholy  (from  ittXat,  black,  and  x^^it 
bile),  called  also  numomanie  (Greek,  itovri, 
only,  and  fULvta,  madness);  a  species  of 
menial  disorder,  consisting  in  a  depression 
of  spirits.  Some  dark  or  mournful  idea 
occupies  the  mind  exclusivel]^,  so  that,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  unable  to  judge  rightly 
of  exisdng  circumstances,  and  the  facul- 
ties are  disturbed  in  their  functions.  The 
powers  of  the  soul  become  weakened,  we 
might  say  cri])pled.  If  these  feelings  are 
allowed  to  attain  a  height  at  which  the 
power  of  self-control  is  lost,  a  settled 
gloom  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 
Consciousness,  however,  may  still  con- 
tinue ;  the  person  knows  his  state.  But 
if  consciousness  is  also  lost,  if  this  state 
becomes  continual,  the  melancholic  pa- 
tient is  insensible  to  the  world  around 
him;  he  only  lives  within  himself,  and 
there  only  in  the  circle  of  one  fixed  idea. 
In  this  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  the 
t>ther  faculties  may  still  continue  to  act, 
although  the  mode  and  result  of  their 
operation  will  necessarily  be  influenced 
by  the  existing  disease.  There  may  be 
reflection  in  the  actions  of  tlie  patient,  but 
the  reflection  proceeds  from  false  prem- 
ises. Several  kinds  of  melanchohr  are 
distinguished ;  the  distinctions  are  found- 
«ed,  however,  mostly  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  A  very  common  cause  of  mel- 
oincboly  is  love.  He  who  loses  the  great 
•object  of  his  vrisfaes  and  aflections,  which 
rhas  absorbed,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
whole  activity  of  his  soul,  feels  more  than 
jealousy  at  the  success  of  a  fortunate 
rival;  existence  appears  to  him  a  blank, 
;flnd  himself  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  melancholy  is 
^gloomy  vievra  of  religion.  A  constant 
^excitement  of  the  feelmgs  by  the  awful 
jiieture  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin, 


often  produces  absolute  despau;  The  use 
of  sucn  means,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  deep  rehgious  principle,  has 
not  unfrequently  led  to  distraction  and 
suicide.    Repeated  failures  in  enterpijses 

Sursued  with  anxious  zeal,  may  also  re- 
uce  the  faculties  of  a  man  so  much,  that 
he  becomes  wrapt  up  solely  in  the  idea 
of  his  misfortune.  Melancholy  patients 
oflen  flee  from  men,  haunt  solitary  places^ 
such^as  grave-yards,  and  are  given  to  noc- 
turnal rambles.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  various ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  series 
of  years ;  sometimes  it  ceases  of  itself^  or 
is  cured  by  medical  aid  4  more  finequently 
it  passes  over  into  other  kinds  of  insanity, 
or  into  bodily  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  consumption,  dropsy  in  the  head, 
apoplexy,  &c  It  is  said  that  melancholy 
people  rarely  sufler  from  the  gout,  or  are 
attacked  by  epidemic  diseases.  Several 
physical  causes  are  enumerated  as  induc- 
ing it,  particularly  a  superfluity  of  black 
bile  (hence  the  Greek  name.)  Various 
derangements  in  the  physical  system  tend 
to  occasion  it,  as  debility  of  tne  nerves, 
violent  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  su- 
perfluity of  thick  blood.  (For  the  light  in 
which  the  law  regards  melancholy  pa- 
tients, see  the  article  J^on  Compos,)  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy  consists 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors, 
illusuating  the  causes,  effects  and  cure  of 
that  morbid  affection.  The  author's  own 
reflections  are  few,  but  they  are  original, 
ingenious  and  striking.  The  subiect  of 
insanity  is  fully  treated  in  the  following 
works :  Burrow's  CommerUariei  on  (he 
Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms  and  Treatmenl 
of  Insardtu  (London,  1828) ;  Pinel,  TraiU 
sur  VMienaiion  Mentale  ;  Voisin,  Des 
Causes  Morales  et  Physiques  des  Maladies 
Mentales  (1826) ;  Willis,  Treatise  an  Mes^ 
tal  Derangement  (1823). 
Mentchikof.  (See  Mensckikoff.) 
Mentor,  son  of  Alcimus,  the  conflden- 
tial  fiiend  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to 
him  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs,  during 
his  absence  in  the  war  against  Troy.  The 
education  of  the  young  Telemachus  fell 
to  his  charge,  and  when  the  latter  set  out 
on  his  voyage  in.seareh  of  his  fiither,  Mi- 
nerva accompanied  him  under  the  form 
of  Mentor  (Odyssey,  ii,  390;  iii,  12,  &c), 
acting  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  expe- 
rienced counsellor  to  the  young  hero. 
This  character  of  a  sage  adviser  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  Tdimaque  of  F^n6 
Ion,  uk  which  Mentor  plays  a  conspicuous 
part.  Mentor  has  thence  acquired  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  a  wise  and  fiiithfid 
counsellor  or  monitor. 
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IntofTS)  or  MAifeiivif  of  Mjknn ;  s  ^tty 
of  ddtikMHy,  ID  Howe-DaimtMit)  foimor- 
ly  oipital  of  mi  dietonte  and  arehbofa- 
oprie,flitDatied  at  tfae  eonflux  of  the  Rfane 
a«d  Maine,  oaied  tn  Lsthi  MogtmHOf  or 
MdgmUiaemn;  loikd^E.;  lat^^SO^N.; 
population,  25,351»  It  it  the  atrongest 
town  in  Crermany :  towards  tiie  liTor  leBs 
de^biee  li  neceaBaiy,  tait  on  the  land 
aide  the  woriu  are  extenave  and  compli- 
cMed.  The  for&eaB  bekmga  to  the  Ger- 
miAie  confederation.  The  town  is  built 
nearly  in  Ae  form  of  a  aemioirole,  the 
Rhine  forming  the  baae.  The  interior  is 
by  nomeans  handMmew  The  streets  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  gloomy:  and  the 
boBSes  mosdy  old  ftsbioned.  It  contains 
a  dathedral,  a  lyoeum,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  a  cab- 
inet of  natural  histoiy,  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings^ and  a  Kbrary  of  90,000  volumes. 
The  trade  consists  pard^  in  wine,  and 
partly  in  commission  busiuess,  connected 
with  Uie  nav^tiou  of  tlie  river.  The 
town  is  flimous  for  the  beauty  of  its  envi- 
rons and  prospects.  A  university  was 
founded  here  by  Charlemagne  in  800,  and 
rftSstabliahed  in  1482,  by  me  archbishop 
Diodier,  of  the  house  of  Isenburg,  but  has 
been  since  converted  into  a  lyceum.  The 
honor  of  the  invention  of  printing  was 
claimed  by  John  Faust  (q.  v.),  a  golc&mith 
of  Mentz,  and  by  John  Guttenberg.  (q.  v.) 
The  archbishopric  of  Mentz  was  an  ex- 
tensive electoral  principality.  The  arch- 
bishop was  also  elector,  and  ranked  as 
tfae  nrst  archbishop  in  Germany.  The 
archbishopric  was  suppressed  in  1802, 
'and  the  city  of  Mentz  is  now  only  a  bish- 
op's see.    (See  Germany,) 

Menu.  The  Hindoo  mythology  men- 
tions fourteen  of  these  mystical  personages, 
of  whom  seven  have  already  reigned  on  the 
earth.  The  celebrated  code  of  laws,  or 
the  Manava  Dherma  SashUy  which  goes 
under  tlie  name  of  JIfmu,  is  attributed  to 
the  first  of  the  name,  or  Swayambhoura, 
the  son  of  Brama.  The  name  is  derived 
from  mm^  signifying  intelligence  (Latin 
menSf  mind),  and  sir  W.  Jones  suggests 
that  it  is  connected  with  Menes,  tlie  name 
of  the  first  king  of  Egypt  and  Minos  (q.  v.), 
the  Cretan  lawgiver.  The  code,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(Works,  vol.  iii),  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
civil  and  religious  policy  of  the  Hindoos. 
Menu  appears  in  it  relating  the  histoiy 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  Riskis, 
or  holy  saints ;  he  then  commands  Brigu 
to  repeat  the  divine  laws  of  Brahma. 
These  laws  relate  to  the  divisions  into 
education^  manvige,  diet,  purifica- 


woti,  defodoiii  prinvfea  w 
panttMRM  and  e]a)iationB^  tranaiiiigntioii, 
&».  Tfae  kst  MBim,  whose  tei|[B  is  not 
yet  over,  wm  fiatyavra%  or  Vaivaowata, 
whose  faislory  is  gifen  as  follows,  n  die 
Bbigvat:-— BMfanaa,  being  inolfaied  to  slum- 
ber, the  demon  Hayagrivs  stole  tfae  Vedas 
from  his  lips.  Heri,  the  preserver  of  tfae 
nniverae,  discovering  tfais  deed,  assomed 
the  shape  of  a  smallfish,  and  appeared  to 
the  holy  king  Satyavrata,  who  was  so  de- 
vout that  his  only  sustenance  was  water. 
Having  grown  to  an  enormous  size  in  a 
few  days,  he  was  recognised  by  the  pious 
king,  to  whom  he  declared  that  in  seven 
days  the  earth  should  be  plunged  in  an 
ocean  of  death,  and  promised  to  send  a 
lar;^  vessel  for  his  deliverance ;  into 
which,  continued  the  god-fish,  thou  shalt 
enter  with  seven  saints  and  paiis  of  ail 
brute  animals;  and  thou  shalt  fasten  it 
with  a  large  sea-serpent  to  my  bom,  for  I 
will  be  near  thee.  Satyavrata  complied 
with  these  directions,  and  the  primeval 
male,  speaking  aloud  to  his  own  divine 
essence,  pronounced  for  his  instruction  a 
sacred  purana,  explaining  the  principle  of 
the  soul,  the  external  being.  Hen  then 
slew  the  demon,  and  recovered  the  sacred 
books,  and  Satyavrata  was  appointed  the 
seventh  Meuu  ;  but  tlie  appearance  of  the 
homed  fish  was  Maya  (or  delusion). 

Men ZABANo ;  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mincio.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1801, 
a  bloody  batde  was  fought  here  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians :  the  French 
conquered,  and  made  8000  prisoners. 

Menzaleh,  or  Me.vzala  ;  a  large  lake 
in  Egypt,  running  parallel  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  land,  60  miles  in  length, 
and  fi-om  two  to  twelve  in  breadtli,  over- 
flowed and  filled  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  anciently  called  Tbnu,  from 
the  town  of  that  name.  Its  waters  are  soft 
in  the  time  of  inundation,  and  become 
brackish  as  the  river  retreats  within  its 
channel.  Numerous  boats  continuaUy 
fish  on  the  lake.  Length  of  the  lake  fironi 
north-west  to  south-east  43,000  fethoms, 
breadth  from  12,000  to  26,000. 

Menzel,  Frederic  William ;  private 
secretary  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Dresden, 
whose  treacheiy  hostcned  the  breaking  out 
of  the  seven  yea»'  war.  Frederic  II,  sos- 
pectmg  that  negotiations  were  going  on 
against  him  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burg, Vienna  and  Dresden,  directed  his 
minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony  toproours 
information  on  the  subject  Chance  made 
the  ambassador  acquainted  with  Menzel, 
whose  expeBsive  and  fiiaRjpaiwi  i^^ii^  ht** 
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•plunged  him  into  embanessmenta,  to  re- 
aeve  which  he  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
loin from  the  public  treasury.  The  un- 
happy man  hoped  to  preserve  himself  by 
a  greater  crime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a^ 
laige  sum  of  money,  delivered  to  the  Prus- 
fidan  ambassador  copies  of  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Saxony,  Russia  and 
Austria,  relating  to  Prussia.  His  con- 
science, indeed,  was  awakened,  but  he 
could  not  turn  back  without  forfeiting  the 
protection  of  the  ambassador  in  case  of 
detection.  During  a  journey  to  Warsaw, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  king,  traces  of  his 
guilt  were  at  length  discovered.  Menzel 
himself  was  surprised  by  the  report  of  the 
discovery  of  his  treachery  in  a  social  par- 
ty. He  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
but  was  arrested  at  Prague,  on  the  denumd 
of  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned, 
first  at  Briinn,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  the  castle  of 
Konigstein.  Here  he  lived  33  years,  at 
first  in  the  strictest  custody.  During  his 
imprisonment  at  Briinn,  he  cherished  the 
hope  that  Prussia  would  stipulate  for  his 
liberation  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Through  the  favor  of  king  Frederic  Augus- 
tus l,his  condition  was  somewhat  alleviated 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  he  received  bet- 
ter food,  and  permission  to  take  the  air  now 
and  then  ;  he  was  also  relieved  of  the 
heavy  chains  which  he  had  worn  many 
years.  H'^  died  in  May,  1796,  at  the  age 
of  70  years. 

McifZEL,  Charles  Adolphus,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  Griinberg,  Silesia.  He  studied 
in  Halle,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
history.  He  has  published  several  histor- 
ical works,  which,  though  not  equal  in 
deep  research  to  those  of  many  contempo- 
rary writers  of  Germany,  are  valuable 
for  their  descriptive  merit,  particularly  his 
History* of  the  Grermans  (Breslau,  1815  to 
1^23,  8  vols.,  4to.),  which  comes  down  to 
the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a  continua- 
tion of  Becker's  Universal  History,  he  has 
written  a  History  of  modern  Times  since 
the  Death  of  Frederic  II  (Bcriin,  1824,  2 
vols.).  His  last  work,  Modern  History  of 
rthe  Germans,  from  the  Reformation  to  ihe 
.Act  of  Confederacy  (vol.  i,  down  to  1532, 
Breslau,  1826),  is  to  be  ronsidered  a  con- 
«tinuation  of  his  History  of  tiie  Germans. 
Menzikoff,  (See  Menschikoff.) 
Mephitic  (from  the  Latin  mepkitis,  an 
foffensive  odor)  is  used  to  signify  tliose 
Skinds  of  air  which  will  not  support  com- 
/foustion  or  animal  life,  or,  more  generally, 
^offensive  exhalations  of  any  sort.  Modem 
(Chemistry  has  given  particular  names  to 
mumy  of  these.  v(See  JuuAorh  and  Sujphux^ 


There  was  a  Roman  goddegs  called  JMe- 
pkiUs,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  protec- 
tress finom  such  exhalations. 

MEquiNEZ ;  a  city  of  Morocco,  in  Fez, 
atuated  in  a  nlain  surrounded  with  fer- 
tile valleys  ana  eminencee^  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers;  35  miles  south-west  of 
Fez,  165  north-east  of  Morocco  ;  Ion.  5® 
3(K  W. ;  lat  35°  56^  N. ;  population  stated 
by  Jackson  at  110,000 ;  bv  Hassel  at  only 
15,000.  It  is  frequently  the  residence  of 
the  emperor.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  the  palace  is  fortified  with  bastions. 
The  Jews  have  a  quarter  appropriated  to 
themselves,  walled  in  and  guarded.  The 
Moors  at  Mequinez  ai^  much  more  afifa 
ble  than  in  the  southeiTi  pro\inces. 

Mercantile  System,  m  political  econ- 
omy, is  one  that  prevails  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  in  France  by  Colbert 
(q.  V.)  As  originally  understood  and  acted 
upon,  it  embraces  some  fallacious  doo- 
tnnes,  and  canies  some  just  ones  to  excess. 
The  notion,  for  example,  that  wealth  is  de- 
rived mostly  from  foreign  conunerce,  and 
depends  upon  an  annual  importation  of 
specie,  called  the  balance  of  trade,  is  errone- 
ous. This  balance  was  understood  to  be 
the  bullion  or  coin  received  by  a  country 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  its  exports,  and 
the  foreign  trade  was  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vantageous and  promotive  of  the  national 
wealth  in  proportion  as  the  returns  of 
trade  were  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
instead  of  other  merchandise,  whereas  an 
exchange  for  iron,  tin,  leather,  or  any  other 
useful  merchantable  commodity,  is  quite 
as  advanUigeous,  as  the  importation  of 
specie.  It  will  depend  upon  the  wants 
of  the  community  whetlier  the  importa- 
tion of  one  or  another  article  will  most 
promote  the  national  wealth.  It  would 
be  quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  attempt,  by 
legislation,  to  force  trade  to  yield  a  bal- 
ance in  specie.  As  far  as  this  was  a  di- 
rect object  of  the  commercial  system,  it 
was  accordingly  mistaken.  If  a  nation 
needs  other  things  more  than  specie,  such  « 
prices  will  be  oflered  as  will  induce  their 
importation.  But  this  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports is  not  without  its  truth  in  a  certain 
respect  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  for  one 
.nation  to  be  constantly  indebted  to  another. 
It  will  be  found  true  between  individuals, 
diffei^ent  districts  of  the  same  country,  and 
•also  between  different  nations,  that  the  in- 
debted party  is  the  one  most  liable  to  make 
^sacrifices.  If  a  people  or  district,  or  an 
individual,  will  keep  in  advance  of  their 
imeans,  and  anticipate  the  income  of  sthe 
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coming  jrear,  the  conseqaence  will  be  a 
perpetually  straitened  and  embarrased 
state.  This  was  always  the  case  with  the 
British  American  colonies,  and  even  of 
the  states  for  many  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  independence. 
The  Hbend  credits  in  England  enabled 
them  to  anticipate  their  income,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  always  largely  indebted 
to  England,  and  thus  constantly  straiten- 
•ed  and  distressed,  notwithstanding  the 
country  was,  during  the  same  time,  rapid- 
ly ffrowing  in  population  and  wealth.  It 
IB  desirable  that  the  commerce  of  a  coun- 
tiy  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  keep 
the  country  constantly  indebted.  If  we 
were,  therefore,  to  consider  the  balance 
of  trade  to  be  a  constant  standing  balance 
of  debt  due  to,  or  from,  a  country,  in 
this  sense  it  would  be  a  subject  of  sreai 
importance.  The  consequence  of  Wge 
foreign  credits,  and  of  the  desire  to  consume 
more  of  foreign  products  than  the  people 
have  present  produce  of  their  labor  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for,  is  occasionally  to  drive 
specie  firom  the  country;  and  the  more 
extensive  the  credits,  the  more  complete 
and  exhausting  will  be  this  drain  when  it 
happens.  This  has  been  a  subject  of 
very  frequent  experience  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  Europe.  The 
only  way  of  preventing  its  recurrence  is 
to  produce  at  home  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  commodities  wanted  for  consump- 
tion, that  the  exportable  produce  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  pay,  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, for  the  foreign  products  needed. 
But  whether  legislation  shall  be  at  all, 
and  if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  or  aiiv 
other  branch  of  industry,  so  as  incidental- 
ly and  consequentially  to  affect  the  kind 
and  amount  of  exchanges  with  foreign 
cations,  are  much  agitated  questions.  The 
practice  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  to 
legislate  with  a  reference  to  national  indus- 
try, and  such  it  always  lias  been.  The  real 
ground  of  doubt  seerns  to  relate  to  tlie  prop- 
er objects  and  extent  of  this  legislation. 

Mercator,  Gerard,  a  mathematician 
and  geographer,  bom  at  Rufjelmonde  (not, 
as  usually  stated,  at  Ruremond),  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  1512,  studied  at  Lou- 
vain,  applying  himself  with  such  intensi- 
ty as  to  foiget  to  take  the  necessary  food 
and  sleep.  His  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics was  very  rapid,  although  without  a 
teacher,  and  he  soon  became  a  lecturer  on 
geography  and  astronomy,  making  his  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands.  Oran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  to  whom  he  presented  a  ter- 
restrial   globes    leconunended    him    to 


Charies  Y.  Mercator  entered  inlD  the 
emperor's  service,  and  executed  tor  him  a 
celestial  globe  of  crystal,  and  a  terreeirial 

flobe  of  wood.  In  1559,  he  retired  to 
^uisburg,  and  received  the  title  of  ooa- 
mographer  to  ^e  duke  of  Juliers.  Hli 
last  years  were  devoted  to  theok>gical 
studies.  He  died  in  1594.  Mercator  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  mans  and  chaitB, 
which  he  engraved  and  colored  himseUl 
He  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  method 
of  projection  called  by  his  name,  in  which 
the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  both 
represented  by  straight  lines,  which  has 
the  efiect  of  enlarging  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, as  they  recede  from  the  equator. 
His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were 
published  in  1569;  the  principles  were 
first  explained  by  Edward  Wright,  in 
1599,  in  his  Corrections  of  Errors  in  Nav- 
igation, whence  the  discovery  has  some- 
times been  attributed  to  him.  His  Thbu' 
Ut  Gtographicit  (Cologne,  1578)  is  the  best 
edition  of  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  and  has 
been  merely  copied  by  his  successora.  His 
Atlas  has  been  often  republished. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  a  brigadier-geneni  in 
the  American  revolutionary  army,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  studied  medicine,  and  acted  as  a 
surgeon^s  assistant  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  He  emigrated  from  his 
country,  not  long  after,  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  setded 
and  married.  He  was  engaged  with 
Washington  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1755 
&c. ;  and  his  children  are  in  possession  of  a 
medal  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
corporation  of  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia,  for 
hisffood  conduct  in  the  exoedition  against 
an  Indian  settlement,  conducted  by  colo- 
nel Armstrong,  in  September,  1756.  In  one 
of  the  engagements  with  the  Indians,  gen- 
eral Mercer  was  wounded  in  the  right 
wrist,  and  being  separated  from  his  party,he 
found  chat  there  was  danger  of  his  being 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  whose  war- 
whoop  and  yell  indicated  their  near  ap- 
1>roach.  Becoming  &int  from  loss  of 
)lood,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  large  tree.  The  Indians  came  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  concealed,  seated 
themselves  about  for  rest,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Mercer  left  bis  hiding-place,  and 
pursued  his  course  through  a  trackless 
wild  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  until  he 
reached  fort  Cumberland.  On  the  way 
he  subsisted  on  the  body  of  a  rattlesnake^ 
which  he  met  and  killed.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  he  immediately  joined 
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iflie  American  staadaH,  relinquiBhinff  an 
eatenaiTe  medical  practice.  Under  Wash- 
ington, whose  fiivor  and  confidence  he  en- 
Joyed  beyond  most^f  his  fellow-officers,  he 
soon  reached  the  tank  of  brigadier-^ne- 
€alj  and,  in  that  command,  distinguished 
Jiimscl^  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  in  the  winter  of  1776-7, 
In  the  affair  of  Princeton,  general  Mercer, 
who  commanded  the  van  of  the  American 
army,  after  exerting  the  utmost  valor  and 
activity,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him ; 
and,  being  thus  dismounted,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  British  soldieis,  with 
whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  he 
fought  desperately,  until  he  was  completely 
overpowered.  They  stabbed  him  with 
.their  bavonets,  inflicted  several  blows  on 
his  head  with  the  butt-end  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  left  him  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  died  in  about  a  week  after, 
from  the  wounds  in  his  bead,  in  th.3  arms 
of  major  George  Lewis,  the  nephew  of 
general  Washington,  whom  tlie  uncle 
'<M)mmiaBioned  to  watch  over  his  expiring 
friend.  The  mangled  corpse  was  removed 
from  Princeton,  under  a  military  escort,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  exposed  a  day  in  the 
cofifee-house,  with  the  design  of  excidng 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  It  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  at  least  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants. — General  Mercer,  though 
alien  in  battle, was  uncommonly  placid, 
and  almost  diffident  in  private  life.  lie 
was  beloved  and  admired,  as  an  accom- 
plished, polished  and  benevolent  gende- 
•nian.  Some  interesting  anecdotes  of  him 
.are  related  in  the  3d  chapter,  1st  vol.  of  gen- 
eral Wilkinson's  Memoirs.  That  writer  ob- 
serves— ^**  In  general  Mercer,  we  lost,  at 
Princeton,  a  chief,  who,  for  education,  tal- 
ents, disfK>8ition,  integrity  and  patriotism, 
was  second  to  no  man  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  qualified  to  fill 
the  highest  trusts  of  the  counuy.''  Gen- 
eral Rlercer  was  about  56  years  of  age 
when  he  thus  |>erished. 

Mercia,  tlie  largest  kingdom  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the 
middle  counties  of  England,  and,  as  its 
frontiers  extended  to  those  of  the  other 
six  kinp^donis,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  de- 
rived Its  name  from  that  circumstance 
(Anglo-Saxon  Merkj  marches,  q.  v.).  It  was 
reduced  by  Egbert  (q.  v.),  king  of  Wessex. 
;{See  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Mglo-Saxmis.) 

Mercier,  Ijouis  Sebastian,  a  French 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of 
his  sentiments.  He  was  bom  at  Paiis  in 
1740,  and,  at  the  age  of  20,  published  a 
•voltmie  of  heroic  episdes,  after  which  he 
tf«yuoiuiced  poetry  JTor  criticism.    In  his 


Euai  aur  VJti  dramOUque,  he  attadced 
the  reputation  of  ComeiUe,  Racine  and 
Voltaire,  proposing  to  replace  their  works 
by  his  own  productions ;  and,  as  the  come- 
dians paid  no  attention  to  his  diatribe,  he 
published  a  virulent  manifesto  against 
them.  In  1771  appeared,  under  the  title 
of  L^An  SM40,  a  deckunatory  tract,  which 
was  suppressed  by  authority.  In  1761 
was  published,  anonvmously,  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  TabUau  de  Paris ;  after 
n^ich  he  removed  to  Switzerland,  and  at 
Neufchatel  printed  ten  more  volumes  of 
that  work,  which  was  favorably  received, 
both  in  France  and  in  other  countiies. 
Returning  home  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  he  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  liberty,  and,  in  concert  willi  Carra, 
published  Les  Annales  PoliiiqueSj  and 
Chronique  du  JIfoif,— -journals  which  dis- 
played botli  moderation  and  spirit.  He 
necanie  a  member  of  the  convention,  in 
which  he  voted  for  the  detention,  instead 
of  the  de^th,  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1795,  he 
passed  into  die  council  of  five  hundred, 
and  was  subsequently  professor  of  history 
•at  the  central  school,  and  a  member  of  the 
institute  at  its  formation.  Mercier  died  at 
Paris  in  1814.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  Mon  Bonnet  de  JSTuit  (Neuf- 
chatel, 1783,  4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  De  Vlmvoasir 
hilite  des  Systemes  de  Copemic  et  de  Jvetoton 
( 1806,8 vo.);  and  Satire  contreRacine  et  Boi- 
Uau  (1808).  (See  Ersch's/Vancc  Litt(hraire.) 

Mercure  de  France  ;  a  journal,  re- 
markable -for  its  antiquity.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mercure  Calant,  and  forms 
1800  sninll  volumes.  The  Mercrirc  Galant 
was  established  in  Paris  by  J.  Donneau 
de  Visu!;,  in  1672,  and  continued  until 
1716  (forming  571  12mo.  volumes).  The 
periodical  tiien  took  the  title  of  Mercure 
de  Frcmce,  and  appeared,  uninterruptedly, 
from  1717  to  1778,  in  603  volumes.  Panc- 
koucke  edited  it  from  1778  to  1792  (174 
volumes  12nio.).  It  then  became  a  daily, 
and  sometimes  a  weekly  paper.  A  new 
series,  until  1797,  comprises  40  volumes, 
8vo.  It  was  continued,  though  once  in- 
terrupted, to  1803.  At  a  later  period,  the 
Minerve  Francaist  appeared,  as  a  continu- 
ation. Another  periodical  adopted  the 
tide  Mercure  de  France,  So  long  a  con- 
tinuance must  necessarily  give  vakie  to 
the  contents  of  a  journal,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  of  the  most  interesting 
character  at  the  time  of  their  pubUcation. 
Mercury  is,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, a  very  common  Aame  for  peri 
odicals. 

Mercuriale  ;  the  first  Wednesday  after 
.the  .great  vacations  nf  the  French  jNudi»- 
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Bienta.  On  tbifl  da^,  they  held  a  full  ses- 
aoD,  in  order  to  discuss  the  deficiencies 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  course  of  business,  and  to 
take  measures  for  correcting  them.  The 
firet  president  and  the  crown-advocate 
{q.v.)  nad  alteniately  the  duty  of  reporting 
to  the  meeting.  From  the  day  of  assem- 
bly, their  speeches  were  called  tnercuriaU. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  a  reproof  or 
rebuke,  because  the  members,  on  this  day, 
received  their  reprimands.  (See  CVown- 
Mvocate,  Parliaments,  and  £yanct.) 

Mercury  (called,  by  the  Greek8,^enfiea) 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  According  to  tradition, 
Arcadia  was  his  birth-place.  Four  hours 
after  his  birth,  he  left  his  cradle,  and  in- 
rented  the  lyre,  which  he  made  by  kiUing 
a  tortoise,  and  stringing  the  shell  with 
seven  strings.  He  then  sang  to  it  the 
loves  of  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Maia. 
Having  concealed  the  lyre  in  his  cradle, 
he  began  to  seek  for  food ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, he  went,  in  tlie  evening,  to  Pieria, 
and  stole  fifty  oxen  of  the  sacred  herd  of 
the  gods,  which  he  drove  backward  and 
forward  to  confound  their  tracks;  then, 
ffoing  backward  himself,  he  drove  them 
backward  also;  and,  after  having  killed 
two  of  them. near  the  river  Alpheus, 
roasted  them  by  a  fire  procured  by  rub- 
bing two  sticks  together,  and  sacrificed  a 
part  to  the  gods.  He  concealed  the  re- 
mainder in  a  cavern.  He  also  carefully 
destroyed  all  traces  of  them.  The  next 
morning  Apollo  missed  his  oxen,  and 
went  in  search  of  them  ;  but  he  could 
discover  no  traces  of  them  until  an  old 
roan  of  Pylos  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a 
boy  driving  a  herd  of  oxen  in  a  very 
strange  manner.  Apollo  now  discovered, 
by  his  prophetic  art,  that  Mercury  was  the 
thief.  He  hastened  to  Maia,  and  accused 
the  infant,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
and,  not  terrified  by  the  threat  of  the  god, 
that  he  would  hurl  him  into  Tartarus, 
steadily  maintained  his  mnocence.  Apollo, 
not  deceived  by  the  crafty  child,  carri^ 
ed  his  complaint  to  the  god  of  gods* 
Mercury  lied  even  to  him.  But  Jupiter 
penetrated  the  artifice  of  the  boy,  and 
perceived  him  to  be  the  ofiTender;  yet  he 
was  not  angry  with  him,  but,  smiling 
ffood-naturedly  at  his  cunning,  ordered 
him  to  show  the  place  where  the  oxen 
were  concealed.  To  secure  him,  Apollo 
bound  his  hands ;  but  his  chains  fell  oft*, 
and  the  cattle  appeared,  bound  together 
by  twos.  Mercury  then  began  to  play 
upon  his  newly-invented  lyre,  at  which 
Apollo  was  ao  much  enrap^urad,  that  he 


begged  the  iDstrument  of  the  inveot(»v 
learned  of  him  how  to  play  on  it,  and  gave 
him  a  whip  to  drive  the  herds,  tkencerorth 
belonging  to  both  in  common.  ApoUo 
was  still  more  astonished  when  the  mge- 
nious  god  also  gave  the  fiute  its  tones. 
They  then  concluded  a  contract  with  each 
other:  Mercury  promised  never  to  steal 
Apollo's  lyre  or  bow,  and  never  to  ap- 
proach his  dwelling :  the  latter  gave  him, 
m  return,  the  golden  wand  of  peace,  the 
cadueeus,  (q.  v.^  The  ancients  represent 
Mercury  as  the  nerald  and  messenger  of 
the  gods.  He  conducts  the  souls  of  the 
departed  to  the  lower  world  (whence  he  is 
called  PsvehopomposX,  and  is  therefore  the 
herald  of  Pluto,  ana  the  executor  of  his 
commands.  His  magic  wand  had  the 
power  to  close  the  eyes  of  mortals,  lo 
cause  dreams,  and  wake  the  slumbering. 
The  qualities  requisite  for  a  herald  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
bestowed  tliem  on  others, — ^grace,  dig- 
nity, and  insinuating  manners.  He  was 
also  the  symbol  of  prudence,  cunning  and 
fi^ud,  and  even  of  perjury.  We  must 
remember  that  rude  antiquity  did  not,  as 
we  do,  associate  any  thmg  dishonorable 
or  base  with  these  ideas.  Whoever  was 
distinguished  for  artifice  and  deceit,  as, 
for  example,  Ulysses,  was  a  favorite  of 
Mercury,  and  enjoyed  his  assistance. 
Mercury  was  also  distmguished  as  the  god 
of  theft  and  robbery,  especially  when 
fraud  and  cunning  were  employed.  The 
exploits  of  his  childhood  have  this  sym- 
bolical signification.  Among  the  actions 
of  his  manhood,  the  following  are  exam- 
ples of  his  cunning:  He  accompanied 
Hercules  when  he  carried  off  Ceiberus ; 
delivered  Jupiter  from  the  cave  into  which 
Typhon  had  c.ast  him ;  rescued  Mars  from 
the  prison  in  which  tiie  Aloides,  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  had  confined  him ;  killed  Argus, 
the  keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo ;  assisted 
Perseus,  when  he  went  to  kill  Medusa,  and 
lent  him  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  ren* 
dered  him  invisible,  and  his  win^  san- 
dals ;  to  Nephele,  the  mother  of  Phryxus 
and  Helle,  he  gave  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fieece,  upon  which  she  carried  off 
her  children,  when  tliey  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  step-mother  Ino.  In  the  wars  of  the 
giants,  he  wore  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
rendered  him  invisible,  and  slew  Hippo- 
lytus.  When  Typhon  compelled  the  gods 
to  fiy  before  him,  and  conceal  themselvea 
in  Egypt,  he  meuunorphosed  himself  unto 
an  ibis.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  the  patron  of  eloquence,  and  still  more 
particiuarly  by  Hesxod.     Of  his  iawe^ 
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tlolis  Homer  makes  no  mendon.  Later 
writeiB  ascribe  to  him  the  inventioD  of 
dice,  music,  geometiy,  the  interpretatioD 
of  dreams,  measures  and  weights,  the  arts 
of  the  palestra  letters,  &c.  He  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  patron  of  public  treaties,  as 
the  guardian  of  roads,  and  as  the  protector 
of  travellers.  (See  Hermes.)  Fable  relates 
man  J  of  his  amours.  His  children  were 
numerous:  among  them  were  Pan  and 
Hermaphroditus.  Mercury  was  worship- 
ped in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  Arca- 
dia was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship. 
His  festivals  were  called  HermcRO^  and 
were  solemnized  in  various  ways.  He 
had  several  temples  in  Rome,  and  his 
festival  took  place  on  the  15th  of  May 
(which  month  received  its  name  from  his 
niodier  Maia).  At  this  festival,  the  mer- 
cbaiitB  particularly  offered  him  sacrifices, 
that  he  might  prosper  them  in  their  trade, 
and  render  them  successful  in  their  enter- 

g rises.  Art  has  variously  represented 
lercury ;  first,  m  the  rude  Hermes,  (q.  v.) 
In  the  monuments  of  die  more  ancient 
style,  he  appeara  with  his  beaid  just  be- 
ginning to  grow;  at  a  later  period,  the 
prevailing  representations  of  him  were  as 
an  adroit  hirald  and  athlete,  and  he  ac- 

5 [uired  the  appearance  of  extreme  youth, 
n  this  character,  also,  room  was  allowed 
to  fancy.  He  was  represented  as  a  boy, 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  also  in  the  fuU 
power  of  early  manhood.  Among  the 
curled  locks  of  the  boy  appear  two  pro- 
jecting wings.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
short  leather  tunic.  In  his  left  hand,  he 
beara  a  purse,  and,  holding  his  right  fore- 
finger against  his  chin,  smiles  aichly  at 
some  device  in  his  mind.  As  a  youth, 
we  find  him  represented  in  a  variety  of 
attitudes,  sometimes  with  tlie  purse  in  his 
hand,  sometimes  with  the  caduceus^  and 
sometimes  with  his  winged  cap,  standing, 
sitting,  or  walking.  The  artists  of  later 
times  placed  him  among  the  youthful 
and  beardless  gods.  The  most  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  are  vigor  and  dex- 
terity. His  short  hair  lies  curled  over  his 
head  and  forehead ;  his  eara  and  mouth 
are  small ;  jiis  positions,  whether  standing 
or  sitting,  always  simple  and  easy;  his 
head  inclined  forwards,  and  his  look 
thoughtful.  In  his  beautiful  and  vigorous 
frame,  we  see  the  inventor  of  gymnastics ; 
in  his  attitude,  air  and  aspect,  we  see  the 
prudence,  cunning  and  good  nature  of  one 
who  can  easily  gain .  every  body,  and  ac- 
complish every  £ing.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  Mercury,  the  relations  of  corporeal 
beauty  and  mental  dexterity  are  wonder- 
fiiUy  preserved.    He  is  either  entirely  na- 


ked, or  clad  only  in  the  ehkomfSy  which  is 
not  often  put  on  with  any  regularity,  but 
is  merely  thrown  over  Ms  shouldere  or 
wound  round  his  arms.  His  head  is 
sometimes  bore ;  sometimes  he  has  a  pair 
of  wings  fastened  on  his  temples,  and 
sometimes  the  cap  is  placed  on  his  head, 
to  which  are  occasionally  added  vrinsB 
(petasus).  The  hat,  which  particularly 
denotes  a  wanderer,  has,  in  works  of 
statuary,  a  flat  top  and  narrow  brim :  upon 
voses,  however,  his  hat  is  represented  with 
wide,  hanging  flaps,  and  a  pointed  top. 
If  the  wings  are  not  attached  to  a  band 
about  his  head  or  hat,  they  are  fastened 
either  to  his  ankles  or  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
or  to  the  cnducem  alone.  Artists  made 
the  cock  his  symbol,  on  account  of  its 
vigilance,  or  love  of  fighting  (in  allusion  to 
gymnastics);  the  tortoise,  on  account  of 
his  invention  of  the  lyre ;  the  purse,  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  traffic ;  a  ram  and 
a  goblet,  because  he  was  the  director  of 
religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices;  the 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  upon  which  his  stat- 
ues lean,  because  he  was  the  inventor  of 
arithmetic  and  writing  (upon  palm-leaves) ; 
the  harpCy  or  sicklo^shaped  knife,  because 
he  was  the  slayer  of  Argus ;  and  the  hound 
(only  upon  Alexandrine  coins),  to  indicate 
sagacity  and  vigilance. 

Mercury;  a  planet  (See  the  article 
Planets,) 

Mercurt,  or  Quicksilver  ;  the  hy* 
drargyrum  of  the  Latins,  from  Wwp,  water, 
and  apyvpiov,  silver,  in  allusion  to  its  fluid- 
ity and  silvery  appearance.  The  name 
quicksilver  is  derived  fi'om  the  alchemists, 
who  regarded  this  metal  as  silver  in  a  fluid 
state,  quickened  by  some  inherent  princi- 
ple, which  they  hoped  either  to  fix  or  ex- 
pel. It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially to  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
employed  it  in  gilding  and  in  the  extraction 
of  the  precious  metols.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all  otiier  metals  by  its  extreme 
fusibility,  which  is  such  that  it  does  not 
take  tiie  solid  state  until  cooled  to  the 
39th  degree  below  0  (Fahrenheit),  and, 
of  course,  is  always  fluid  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  the  earth.  Its  color  is  white, 
and  rather  bluer  than  that  of  silver.  In 
the  solid  state,  it  is  imperfectiy  malleable ; 
specific  gravity,  13.6.  It  is  volatile,  and 
rises  in  small  portions  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  656^,  it  boils  rapidly,  and  rises 
copiously  in  fumes.  "When  exposed  to 
such  a  beat  as  may  cause  it  to  rise  quickly 
in  the  vaporous  form,  it  gradually  becomes 
converted  into  a  red  oxide,  provided  oxy- 
gen  be   present     This  waB    formerly 
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known  Jhj  tbe  iiame  of  precipUati  per  «e. 
A  greater  heat  than  600°,  however,  revives 
this  metallic  oxide  at  the  same  time  that 
diis  oxygen  is  again  liberated.  Mercury,  if 
quite  pure,  is  not  tarnished  in  tbe  cold  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture ;  but  if  it  con- 
tain other  metals,  the  amalgam  of  those  met- 
als oxidizes  readily,  and  collects  as  a  film 
upon  its  surface.  It  is  said  to  be  oxidized 
by  longagitadon  in  a  bottle  half  full  of  air, 
and  the  oxide  so  formed  was  caUed,  by 
Boerhaave,  EUdops  per  se ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  tliat  the  oxidation  of  mercury, 
observed  under  these  circumstances,  was 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
metals.  The  oxides  or  mercury  are  two. 
The  protoxide^  which  is  a  black  powder 
insoiublb  in  water,  is  best  prepared  by 
mixing  calomel  briskly  in  a  mortar  with 
pure  potassa  in  excess,  so  as  to  effect  its 
decomposition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tbe 
protoxide  is  then  to  be  washed  widi  cold 
water,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  a  daj'k 
place.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent,  or 
200  parts  of  metal,  and  one  equivalent,  or 
8  |>art8  of  oxygen.  The  peroxide^  which 
is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
red  ftrecipUaie,  is  prepared,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  the  combined  agency  of 
heat  and  air,  or  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  exposing  the  nitrate  so 
fcvrmed  to  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
drive  off  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid.  It 
contains  double  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
found  in  the  protoxide.  It  is  acrid  and 
poiisonous,  and  carries  these  qualities  into 
Its  saline  combinations ;  whereas  the  pro- 
toxide is  relatively  bland,  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  mild  mercurial  medicines.  Of 
the  combustibles,  mercury  unites  only  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  phosphu- 
rei  is  formed  by  healing  either  of  the  ox- 
ides along  with  phosphonis  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydrogen  ^is,  or  under  water, 
with  frequent  agitation :  tlie  oxide  is  re- 
duced, and  a  phosphuret  is  the  resu It  It  is 
of  a  black  color,  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and,  in  the  air,  exhales  vapors  of  f^spho- 
rus.  There  are  two  sulphurels,  the  black 
and  the  red,  or  the  vroto-sul^^ret,  and  the 
dtuto'StdpkureL  The  iirat  is  formed  by 
rubbing  vigocously  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
mortar  three  parts  of  sulphur  sfid  one  of 
mercuiy,  or  by  adding  mercury  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  agitation,  to  its  own  weight 
of  melted  sulphur.  The  second,  which  i» 
coranaonly  called  cinndhar,  or  vermilio&f  is 
fin-med  by  sublhnrng  tbe  proto-sulphuret. 
Lacrge  quantities  of  it  are  manufactured  in 
HolbndL  Tbe  ordinaiy  process  consists 
in  criBding.tGgether  150  pounds  of  sulphur 
ma  }Q80  of  quicksilver,  and  then  beating 


the  mixture  ia  a  cast-iroD  pof^  two  ami  ft 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep,, 
precautions  being  taken  that  the  mixttuns' 
does  not  take  fire.  The  calcined  Etbiops  J9 
then  ground  to  |)owder,  and  introduced 
into  pots  capable  of  holding  twenty-four 
ounces  of  water  each,  to  which  are  at- 
tached subliming  vessels,  or  bolt  heads  of 
earthen  ware.  The  sublimation  usually 
takes  thirty-six  hours,  when  tbe  sublimers 
are  taken  out  of  tbe  furnace,  cooled,  and 
broken.  The  acids  sustain  an  important 
relation  to  mercury.  All  of  them  either 
dissolve  tbe  metal  or  unite  with  its  oxides. 
Sulphuric  acid  exerts  little  or  no  action  up- 
on it  in  the  cold,  but,  if  heat  be  applied,  it 
is  decomposed,  the  mercury  is  oxiitatud, 
sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  ox- 
ide combines  with  the  remaUiing  acid. 
This  proio-jtidfhate  of  mercury  cr>siallize8 
in  slender  prisms,  forming  a, muss,  sofr, 
and  partly  liquid.  It  is  very  acrid,  deli- 
quescent, and  soluble  iu  water.  If  it  is 
urged  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  until 
the  mass  becomes  dry,  the  metal  is  more 
highly  oxidated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid 
is  diiNsipated.  On  pouring  boiling  w-iter 
on  this  diy  mass,  it  acquires  a  hvely 
yellow  color,  forming  an  insoluble  pow- 
der, known  by  the  appelladon  of  turbUh 
mineral,  or  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury: 
The  water,  in  tliis  process,  firoiluces  the 
usual  effect  which  it  has  when  it  decom- 
poses metallic  salts.  Ex^tuig  a  stronger 
attraction  to  the  acid  than  to  the  metallic 
oxide,  it  combines  principally  w^itli  the 
former,  but,  from  the  influence  of  quantity 
on  chemical  affinity,  the  acid  cames  witli 
it  a  portion  of  the  oxide,  and  conversely, 
fix>m  the  operation  of  the  same  force,  the 
oxide  which  is  precipitated  retains  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  combined  with  it.  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  thus  resolved  into  a 
super-sulphate,  which  the  water  dissolves, 
and  a  sub-sulphate,  which  remains  undis- 
solved. This  sub-Bulpbate  is  chiefly  used 
in  preparing  corrosive  sublimate  and  cal- 
omel. Nitric  acid  acts  on  mercury  with 
facility,  oxidating  it,  and  combining  wiUi 
die  oxide,  forming  a  peiiect  solution.  The 
product  of  this  action  varies  considerably, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  state  of  ox- 
idation, according  to  the  ciFCumstnnces 
under  which  it  is  exerted.  If  the  acid  ii 
diluted  with  rather  more  than  an  equal 
part  of  water,  and  if  the  action  is  not  ac- 
celerated by  heat,  the  protoxide  only  is 
formed,  and  the  salt  is  the  proto-rdtraU  ^ 
mercury.  If  the  acid  is  leas  <liluted«  and 
if  lie  action  on  tbe  metal  be  promoted  by 
heat,  the  peroxide  is  produced,  and  the 
compound  is  the  per-nitrtUe  qf  9«iercti]> 
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Both  these  solutions,  when  concentrated, 
crystallize,  a  mass  being  deposited,  con- 
sisting of  a  congeries  of  slender  prisms. 
Both  salts  are  corrosive,  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  solution  of  the 
pcr-nitrate  is  poured  into  water,  a  partial 
decomposition*  happens,  similar  to  that  of 
sulphate  of  mercury,  and  a  yellow  insolu- 
ble 8ub-j)f r-nitrate  of  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated. Niunte  of  mercury  is  decomposed 
by  die  alkalies  and  earths ;  and  in  these 
decompositions  arc  well  displayed  the  dif- 
ferences which  arise  from  different  states 
of  oxidation  of  tiie  metal.  By  potash,  so- 
da or  lime,  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
proto-nitnuo,  a  precipitate  of  a  grayish 
color,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  is  thrown 
down:  from  the  solution  of  the  per-nitrate 
tjie  precipitate  is  yellow,  more  or  less 
bright.  Those  precipitates  are  sub-nitrates, 
the  oxide,  separated  by  the  alkali,  retain- 
ing a  portiou  of  the  acid  combined  with  it. 
Tlie  action  of  ammonia  on  these  solutions 
IB  more  f)eculiar.  From  the  solution  con- 
taining the  mercury  at  a  high  state  of  oxi- 
dation, it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  a  ternary  combination  of  the  ox- 
ide, with  portions  of  the  acid  and  alkali. 
From  the  solution  at  which  the  metal  ex- 
ists at  tliC  minimum  of  oxidation,  it  throws 
down  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  gray  or  blue 
color.  The  gray  precipitate  by  ammonia 
{oxidum  hydrargyri  cincreum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias) is  a  preparation  much  used  in 
medicine.  It  is  a  mild  mercurial,  and  is 
very  similar,  in  its  operation  on  the  system, 
to  the  mercui'ial  preparations  formed  by 
trituration.  To  obtain  it  of  uniform  com- 
position, it  is  necessary  to  use  every  pre- 
caution to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
niiric  acid  on  the  metal,  as  by  free  dilution 
with  water,  and  by  avoiding  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  A  fulminatiug  preparation 
of  mercuiy  is  obtained  by  dissolving  100 
grains  in  one  and  a  half  ounce  by  measure 
of  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  poured 
cold  into  two  ounces  by  measure  of  alco- 
hol in  a  glass  vessel,  and  heat  is  applied  till 
effervescence  is  excited,  though  it  ordina- 
rily comes  on  at  common  temiKiratures. 
A  white  vapor  undulates  on  the  surface, 
and  a  powder  is  gradually  precipitated, 
which  is  immediately  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  and  cautiously  dried. 
This  powder  detonates  loudly  by  gentle 
heat  or  slight  friction.  It  has  lieen  very 
much  used  of  late  as  the  match-powder, 
or  priming,  for  the  percussion  caps  of  the 
detonating  locks  of  fowling-pieces.  Two 
grains  and  a  half  of  it,  mixed  with  one 
sixdi  of  that  weight  of  gunpowder,  form 
the  quantity  for  one  percussion  cap,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  researches  of  Aubert,  Pe- 
lissier  and  Gay-Lussac.  In  preparing  this 
powder  in  quantities,  the  fulminating  mer- 
cury should  be  moistened  with  thirty  per 
cent  of  water,  tiien  ti'iturated  in  a  mortar, 
and  thereafler  mingled  with  the  sixth  part 
of  its  weight  of  gunpowder.  Matches  of 
this  kind  resist  damp  very  well,  and  take 
fire  after  several  hours  inmiersion  in  wa- 
ter. The  detonating  match,  or  priming 
powder,  made  with  chlorat««  of  potash, 
sulphur  and  charroul,  has  the  inconven- 
ience of  rusting  and  soiling  the  fowling- 
piece's,  and  thence  causing  them  to  miss 
fire;  whereas,  with  the  above  fulminatinjr 
powder,  100  shots  may  l>e  discharged 
succesJsively.  The  mrrcuritil  percussion 
caps  are  sold  now  in  Paris  lor  three  francs 
and  a  half  per  thousand.  The  acetic  and 
most  other  acids  combine  ^^ith  the  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  precipitate  it  from  its  so- 
lution in  the  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid 
does  not  act  on  mercury.  When  mercury 
is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  burns  widi  a  pale- 
red  flame,  and  the  substance  called  corro- 
sivc  sublimate  is  formed.  Tliis  dcvto-chlfH 
riiie  njay  also  be  formed  by  mixing  togeth- 
er equal  parts  of  drj'  bi-deuto-suljihaie  of 
mercury  and  commion  gait,  and  subliming. 
The  con'osive  sublimate  rises,  and  incrusts 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  in  die  form  of  a 
beautiful  white  semitransjmrcnt  mass, 
compoi-ed  of  very  small  prismatic  needles. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.14.  Its  taste  is 
acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  eminently  disa- 
greeable. It  is  a  deadly  poison.  Twenty 
parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  it,  and  less 
than  one  of  boiling  water.  It  is  composed  • 
of  73.53  mercury  and  2().47  chlorine.  It 
may  be  recognised  by  the  following  char- 
acicre :  It  volatilizes  in  white  fumes,  which 
seem  to  tarnish  a  bright  cop])er-j)late,  but 
really  communicate  a  coating  of  metaHic 
mercuiy,  which  appears  glossy  white  on 
friction.  When  caustic  potash  is  made  to 
act  on  it  with  heat  in  a  glass  tul)e,  a  red  color 
appears,  which  by  gentle  ignition  vanishes, 
and  metallic  mercury  is  then  found  to  line 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  minute  glob- 
ules. Solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
reddens  litmus  poper,  but  changes  sirup 
of  violets  to  green.  Bicarbonate  of  pot- 
ash throws  down  from  it  a  deep  brick-red 
precipitate,  from  which  metallic  mercury 
may  l)e  procured,  by  heating  it  in  a  tube. 
Lime-water  causes  a  deep-yellow  precipi- 
tate, verging  on  red.  Water  of  ammonia 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes 
yellow  on  being  heated.  With  sulphuret- 
ed  hydrogen  and  hydrosulpliirets,  a  blaclE, 
or  blackish-brown  precipitate  appearsL 
Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  tho  curd/ 
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pracipitate  characteristic  of  muriatic  acid ; 
and  Uie  proto-muriate  oflen  gives  a  white 
precipitate.     From  6  to  12  grains  were 
the  n\ortal  doses  employed  by  Orfila,  in 
his  experiments  on  dogs :  they  died  in  hor^ 
ribie  convulsions,  generally  in  two  hours ; 
but  when  with  a  larger  quantity,  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  were  thrown  into  the  stom- 
ach, the    animals  soon  recovered  afler 
vomidng.    The  effect  of  this  antidote  is 
to  convert  tfie  corrosive  sublimate  into  cal- 
omel.    Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  emplo3red  along  with  emetics.    The 
proto-chloride  of  mercury  (mareurius  dvl- 
cigj  or  calomd),  is  usually  formed  from  the 
deuto-chloride,  by  triturating  four  parts  of 
the  latter  with  three  of  quicksilver  till  the 
globules  disappear,    and  subjecting   the 
mixture  to  a  subliming  heat,    fiy  leviga- 
ting and  edulcorating  with  warm  water 
the  sublimed  grayish-white  cake,  the  por- 
tion of  soluble  corrosive  sublimate  which 
had  escaped  decomposition  is  removed. 
It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  solution  of 
proto-nitrate  of  mercury  to  soludon  of 
common  salt ;  theproto-chloride,  or  calo- 
mel precipitates.  The  foilowinff  is  the  pro- 
cess used  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London : 
—50  pounds  of  mercury  are  boiled  with 
70  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness,  in 
a  cast-irou  vessel;  62  pounds  of  the  diy 
salt  are  triturated  with  40^  pounds  of  mer- 
cury until  tlie  globules  disappear,  and  34 
pounds  of  common  salt  are  then  added. 
This  mixture  is  submitted  to  heat  in  earth- 
en vessels,  and  from  95  to  100  pounds  of 
calomel  are  the  result    It  is  washed  in 
.  large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  afler 
having  been  ground  to  a  fine  and  impal- 
pable powder.    When  proto-chloride  of 
mercury  is  very  slowly  sublimed,  four- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  prisms,  are 
obtained.    It  is  nearly  tasteless  and  insol- 
uble, and  is  purgative  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  grains.    Its  specific  gravity  is  7.176. 
Exposure  to  air  darkens  its  surface.    It  is 
not  so  volatile  as  the  deuto-chloride.    Ni- 
tric acid  dissolves  calomel,  converting  it 
into  corrosive  sublimate.    Proto-chloride 
of  mercury  is  composed  of  mercury  84. 
746,  and  chlorine  15.254.    There  are  two 
ioeUdes  of  mercury ;  the  one  yellow,  the 
other  red;  both  are  fusible  and  volatile. 
The  yellow,  or  protiocUde^  contains  one 
half  less  iodine  than  the  deutiodide ;  the 
latter,  when  crystallized,  is  a  bright  crim- 
son.   They  are  both  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The 
metal  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  iodine 
is  disengaged.    They  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  oxygen,  at  a  red  heat. — ^Mercury, 
on  account  of  its  fiuidityi  readily  combines 


with  moat  of  the  metalb,  to  which  it  oon* 
municatea  more  or  less  of  its  fusibilitj* 
When  these  metallic  mixtures  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  render 
them  soA  at  a  mean  temperature,  they  are 
called  CMialgama.     It  very  readil^r  com- 
bines with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
and  zinc ;  more  difficultly  with  copper,  ar- 
senic, and  antimony ;  and  scarcely  at  all 
witli  platina  or  uon.    It  does  not  unite 
with  nickel,  manganese,   or  cobalt ;  and 
its  action  on  tungsten  and  molybdeua  is 
not  known.    Lookuig-glasses  are  covered 
on  the  back  side  with  an  amalgam  of  tin. 
(See  SUvering,)    The  medicinal  uses  of 
mercury  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  precious  uietals, 
water  gilding,  the  makuig  of  vermilion, 
the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  tlie  con- 
struction of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
are  the  principal  uses  to  which  tliis  metal 
is  apphed.    Scarcely  any  substance  is  so 
liable  to  adulteration  as  mercury,  owing 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  completely 
some  of  the  baser  metals.    This  union  is 
so  strong,  that  they  even  rise  along  with  it 
in  vapor  when  distilled.     Its  impurity, 
however,  can  generally  be  detected  by  its 
dull  aspect ;  b^  its  tarnishing,  and  beconi- 
idg  covered  with  a  coat  of  oxide,  on  long 
exposure  to  the  air ;  by  its  adhesion  to  the 
surface  of  glass ;  and,  when  shaken  with 
water  in  a  bottle,  by  the  speedy  formation 
of  a  black  powder.    Lead  and  tin  are  fre- 
quent impurities,  and  the  mercury  becomes 
capable  of  taking  up  more  of  tiiese,  il' 
zinc  or  bismuth  be  previously  added.     In 
order  to  discover  lead,  the  mercury  may 
be  agitated  with  a  Uttie  water,  hi  onler  to 
oxidize  that  metal :  pour  off  the  water,  and 
digest  the  mercury  with  a  little  acetic  acid ; 
thu  will  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  blackish  precipitate, 
witii  sulphureted  water;  or  to  this  acetic 
solution  add  a  littie  sulphate  of  aoda, 
which  will  precipitate  a  sulphate  of  lead, 
containing,  when  dry,  70  per  centum  of 
metal.    niJBmuthis  detected  by  pouring  a 
nitric  solution,  prepared  without  heat,  inl9 
distilled  water ;  a  white  precipitate  will 
appear,  if  this  metal  be  present    Tin  is 
manifested,  in  like  manner,  by  a  weak  so- 
lution of  proto-muriate  of  gold,  which 
throws  dovm  a  purple  sediment ;  and  zinc 
by  exposiiig  the  metal  to  heat — Ons  of 
Mercury,    The  native  mercury  and  tiie  m* 
pkuret  arethe  only  two  ores  explored  forthe 
extraction  of  this  metal.  The*iirst  of  then 
is  found  in  globules,  disseminated  through 
different  rocks,  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
cavities  and  fissures  in  the  form  of  littla 
dropsy  and  rarely  accumulated  in 
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of  eonsidenible  dimensions,  8o  asto  admit 
of  being  dipped  up  in  pails;  though  it 
never  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
the  sole  object  of  exploitation.,  Occosion- 
iilly  it  is  found  amalgamated  with  silver, 
containing  one  third  its  weieht  of  this 
oietal;  in  this  condition,  it  is  rarely  observed 
crystallized  under  the  ibrm  of  the  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron.  The  stdpkurd  is  the 
common  ore,  which  fumicfties  nearly  all 
the  mercury  of  commerce.  It  occurs, 
crystallized,  in  rhomboids,  and  six-sided 

Krisms  and  tables;  color  cochineal-red; 
istre  adamantine  and  splendent;  trans- 
lucent; streak  scarlet-red,  shining ;  harder 
than  ffyp8um,sectile,and  easily  fi*angible; 
specinc  gravity,  6.7  to  8.2.  It  also  occurs 
massive  and  compact,  and  often  blended 
with  tHtuminous  matter,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  a  liver-brown  or  black  color, 
whence  the  name  of  hepatic  cinnabar. 
This  ore  is  very  rich,  and  affords,  by  anal- 
ysis, 84  or  85  per  cennim  of  mercury ; 
that  which  is  bituminous  gives  81  per 
centum.  The  muriate  of  mercury,  or 
horn  qmcksilverj  is  so  rare,  and  presents  it- 
self in  such  small  quantities  in  the  mines, 
as  scarcely  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
miner,  and  it  is  sought  after  only  by  the 
mineralogist.  It  occurs  in  incrustation, 
and  rarely  cr}'stallized  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  is 
translucent,  with  a  lustre  between  adaman- 
tine and  vitreous,  and  is  sectile.  It  con- 
sists of  76  oxide  of  mercury,  16.4  muriat- 
ic acid,  and  7.6  sulphuric  acid.  The  ores 
of  mercury  are  more  frequent  in  seconda- 
ry than  in  primitive  rocks,  and  are  found 
particularly  in  sandstones,  bituminous 
slialcs,  and  argillite,  often  accompanied  by 
organic  remains.  In  general,  mi*reury  is 
a  metal  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
^ide  distribution,  and  i\w  mines  which 
furnish  it  in  quantity  are  few.  The  prin- 
cipal are  tliose  of  Idria,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  discovered  in  1497,  and  which 
chiefly  afix>rd  a  bituminous  sulphuret  of 
this  metal.  These  mines  have  already 
been  explored  to  a  depth  uotfurftx)m  1000 
fiset.  They  are  capable  of  furnishing  an- 
nually 6000  quintals  of  metal;  but  the 
Austrian  government,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  metal,  have  limited  their 
produce  to  1500  quintals  per  annum. 
Their  total  produce  from  1809  to  1813,  a 
period  of  56  months,  was  1,419,425  pounds 
of  mercury ;  270,029  pounds  of  vermil- 
ion ;  76,225  pounds  of  lump  cinnabar ; 
6,400  pounds  of  calomel ;  2,867  pounds 
of  red  precipitate,  and  2,450  pounds  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  memorable 
conflagrfttioo  of  these  mines  in  1808  was 


extinguished  only  by  filling  their  cham- 
bers and  galleries  with  water,  and  the 
mercury  which  was  sublimed  during  that 
catastrophe  occasioned  the  most  dreadful 
diseases  among  more  than  900  persons. 
Next  to  the  mines  of  Idria  come  those  of 
Almaden,  in  the  province  of  Manche,  in 
Spain,  and  which  are  nearly  as  rich  as 
those  of  Idria.  Their  mean  annual  pro- 
duct is  about  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver. 
These  celebrated  mines,  near  which  are 
also  those  of  Cueljas  and  Almadenejoe, 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  it  is  p^ie- 
sumed,  are  those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  mines  of  the  territory 
of  Sisapanus.  After  having  been,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  leased  out  to  the 
merchants  of  Augsburg,  they  are  now  ex- 
plored on  account  of  the  government,  and 
their  product  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  mines  of  the  palatinate,  situated  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  approach  next 
in  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Alma- 
den. Their  annual  product  is  estimated 
at  about  half  that  of  the  Spanish  minea 
There  exist  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  small  ex- 
plortations  for  mercury,  of  which  the  total 
yield  is  about  400  quintals  per  annum. 
The  mines  of  Guanca  Velicia,  in  I*eni. 
have  aftbrded  an  immense  supply  or 
quicksilver  for  the  purposes  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  new  world.  Between  the 
years  1570  and  1800,  they  are  said  to  have 
furnished  537,000  quintals  of  this  metal ; 
and  their  actual  product  is,  at  present,  rat- 
ed at  1800  quintals.  The  ores  of  mercu- 
ry are  found  in  several  places  in  Mexico, 
but  are  nowhere  wrought  to  any  extent 
In  1590,  mercury  was  sold  in  Mexico  at 
£40  lOs.  per  cwt. ;  in  1750,  it  had  dimin- 
ished to  £17  15*. ;  in  1782,  a  ftirther  re- 
duction had  taken  place,  the  price  then 
being  £8  17s.  6d.  The  consumption  was 
estimated  in  the  year  1803  (for  Mexico), 
when  the  mines  were  in  full  work,  as  be- 
ing 2,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  We 
have  no  ores  of  mercury'  in  the  U.  States. 
Merct,  Francois  de,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  in  the  30  years' 
war,  was  bom  at  Longwy,  in  Lorraine, 
and  rose  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  through  the  successive  ranks. 
After  having  defeated  general  Rantzau 
at  Tutdingen,  he  was  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  Bavarian  lieutenant-general  and 
imperial  fteld-marshal,  to  the  command 
of  the  combined  forces,  and  captured 
Rotweil  and  Ueberlingen.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  (1644),  Fribuig  fell  into  bJi 
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hands,  and  he  threw  up  a  fortified  camp 
in  its  Ticinity.  The  great  Cond^  attacked 
him  in  this  position,  and,  after  a  combat 
of  tliree  days,  compelled  him  to  relii-e. 
Turenne  pursued  liim,  but  the  retreat 
ivas  so  ably  conducted,  that  tlie  French 
general  was  unable  to  obtain  any  advan- 
tage over  him.  -  May  5  (April  2o),  1645, 
he  defeated  Turonue,  at  MnrienthaJ  {Mer- 
gentheim),  and  fell,  August  3,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Aller«hcim,  near  Nordlingeii.  He 
vms  buried  on  the  field,  and  a  stone  was 
raised  with  the  inscription  Sta,  viator,  he- 
roem  cakas.  Rousseau,  in  his  EndU  (liv. 
iv),  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  siinplc 
name  of  one  of  his  victories  would  have 
l)een  preferable  to  this  pompous  sentence, 
borrowed  from  antiquity. 

Mekcy,  Florimond  Claude  de,  a  grand- 
eon  of  the  precedin«r,  l)om  in  Lorraine, 
166G,  entered  the  service  of  the  emjxjror 
Leopold,  11)82,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  V'ienna 
against  the  Turks.  His  gallantry,  jmr- 
tjcularly  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,  Hi)7  (see 
Eu^ene)j  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  afterwards  sei-ved  with  equal 
distinction  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  In 
1705,  he  stonued  the  lines  of  PfafTenho- 
fen,  and  conqKjlled  the  French  to  retreat 
under  the  canj^on  of  Strasburg.  In  170(), 
he  covered  Landau  by  his  skilful  ma- 
Bceuvres,  and  supplied  it  with  provisions 
and  troops.  In  1707,  he  defeated  general 
Vivans,  at  Otfenburg ;  but,  in  1709,  hav- 
ing penetrated  too  far  into  Alsa(*e,  was 
entirely  defeated  at  Rumersheim.  In 
1716,  he  commanded  against  the  Turks, 
as  field-m(u^hal,  and  look  part  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Peterwunioin  and  ^Belgrade.  In 
1719,  he  commandedj-with  equal  success, 
in  Sicily,  against  die  S[mnianls,  and,  dur- 
ing the  i)cace,  exerted  himself  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Baimat.  In  17;M, 
he  received  the  conmiand  in  Italy,  and 
occupied  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  but  fell, 
vrhile  leading  the  attack,  in  person,  on 
the  village  of  Croistuta.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Reggio. 

Merganser  (mergus) ;  a  gehus  of 
aquatic  birds,  consisting  of  five  species. 
These  birds  are  wild  and  untamable, 
migrating,  according  to  the  season,  from 
cold  to  temperate  climates.  They  (^eep 
in  flocks,  the  adidt  males  usually  by  them- 
selves, leaving  the  young  with  the  females. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  destroying 
immense  numbers  of  fish.  They  build 
among  grass,  near  fresh  water:  the  nest 
is  lined  with  down,  and  contains  from 
eight  to  fourteen  eggs.  The  male  keeps 
near  the  nest,  though  the  female  alone 


incubates.  They  swim  with  the  body 
very  deep  in  the  water,  the  head  and 
neck  only  a[)pearing;  dive  by  plunging, 
and  remain  under  water  for  a  long  time. 
They  walk  badly;  fly  well,  and  for  a  long 
time.  Their,  flesh  is  dry,  and  of  a  bad 
flavor.  The  species  inhabiting  the  U. 
States  are  the  goosjuider  (M.  merganser] ; 
minor  white,  uninterrupted  ;  hill  and  feet 
red ;  nostrils  medial ;  found  in  both  con- 
tinents; not  unconnnon  in  the  U.  States. 
Red-brejisted  merganser  (M.  strrator); 
minor  white,  crossed  with  black ;  bill  and 
feet  red;  nostrils  luusal;  a  long,  slender, 
pendent  crest;  found  in  botii  continents; 
common  in  the  Middle  Slates  during  the 
spring  and  autumn.  Hooded  merganser 
(-V/.  cucuUatim) ;  minor  white,  crossed 
with  black ;  bill  blackish  red  ;  feet  flesh- 
color;  a  large  circular  crest;  j)eculiar  to 
North  America,  breeding  in  the  north, 
winterinja:  in  the  south ;  connnon  in  the 
Middle  States  during  the  sjmng  and  au- 
tumn. Smew  or  white  nuu  (.>/.  albcUits); 
minor  black,  crossed  with  white ;  bill  and 
feot  bluish.  This  species  is  also  found  in 
both  continents,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  itie  genus.  It  is  i-iiore  common  in 
Europe  than  in  Ameriai.  In  the  Midi  He 
States,  it  is  very  nire.  (See  Wilson's  Or- 
niifiol^  Peiniant's  Arctic  ZooL) 

Merian,  iMatthew,  senior,  born  at  Basle, 
in  151-3,  studied  at  Zj'irich,  under  Dietrif  h 
Meyer,  and  atO{)penheim,  under  Theodore 
de  Biy,  settled  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maims 
and  died  in  1651.  His  principal  engrav- 
ings consist  of  views  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  Gennany, 
with  descriptions,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  pei-spoctive.  His 
other  works  are  landsra[)e.s,  historical 
scenes,  the  chase,  &c. — His  son  Mjiitliew, 
born  at  Basle,  Kfil,  was  a  good  jxiinter 
of  portraits.  He  studied  at  Rome,  1()44, 
travelled  in  England,  the  Low  Counfries, 
France,  &c.,  and  tiied  in  l(i87. — Maria 
Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Matthew, 
was  bom  at  Frank^rt,  in  ]«)47.  Sho 
studied  imder  her  stop-father  Morcfcls, 
an(^Mi«mon,  and  was  disiinguishtMl  by  the 
taste,  skill  and  accmacy  with  which  she 
painted  flowers  and  insects  in  water  colors. 
Iler  zeal  for  this  department  of  painting 
induced  her  to  make  a  voyage  to  Surinam, 
for  the  purpose  oi'  ol)serving  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  insects  of  tliat  countr}' ; 
and,  afler  a  residence  of  two  veal's,  she 
returned  with  a  large  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  insects,  plants  and  fruits  on  vel- 
lum. Her  works  are  Erucarum  Ortvs^ 
^limentumj  et  Metamorphosis ;  History 
of  the  Insects  of  Europe ;  and  Melamoar^ 
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fikoA  Buedkmm^  Stiarinamen$hm,  wIthOO 
piatesL  She  died  at  Amfrterdttm,  1717. 
One  of  her  daughters  publiabed  a  new- 
edition  of  the  last  namea  work,  which  her 
mother  was  preparing  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

MsaiDA,  or  Yucatan;  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Mexican  confedeiaey.  (See  Yuea- 
ta$if  and  Mexico,) 

Meridiait,  in  astronomy  (firom  the  Lat- 
in meridieSf  mid-day),  is  a  great  circle  of 
|he  celestial  sphere,  passuig  throush  the 
poles  of  the  earth  and  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  eauator  at  right  angles, 
and  dividing  the  spnere  into  an  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere.  When  the  sun 
is  on  this  circle,  it  is  noon  or  mid-day,  to 
all  places  situated  under  that  meridian, 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  word,  as 
above  stated. 

Meridian,  in  geography ;  a  correspond- 
ing terrestrial  circle  in  the  plane  of  the 
fermer,  and  which,  therefore,  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth.  All  places 
situated  unaer  the  same  meridian  have 
their  noon  or  midnight  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  under  difierent  meridians,  it  will  ar- 
rive sooner  or  later,  according  as  they  are 
situated  to  the  eastward  or  westwanl  of 
each  other ;  viz.  the  sun  will  be  upon  that 
meridian  soonest  which  is  most  to  the 
eastward,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  an  hour 
lor  every  15  degrees. 

Fini  Meridian  is  that  from  which  all 
the  others  are  reckoned,  which,  being  to- 
tally arbitrary,  has  been  variously  chosen 
bv  difierent  geogra  phers.  Ptolemy  makes 
his  first  meridian  pass  through  the  most 
western  of  the  Canary  islands ;  others  have 
chosen  cape  Verd;  some  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  others  the  island  of  Ferro,  &,c^ ; 
but  most  nations  now  consider  that  the 
first  meridian  which  passes  over  their  me- 
tropolis, or  their  principal  observatory. 
Thus  the  English  reckon  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich ;  the  French  from 
Paris  ;  the  Spanish  from  Madrid;  the 
Americans  from  Washington,  &c 

Meridian  of  a  Globe  is  the  brazen  cir- 
cle in  which  it  turns,  and  by  which  it  is 
flupported.  Tlie  Brazen  Meridian  is  di- 
vined into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 
In  the  upper  semicircle  of  tlie  brass  me- 
ridian these  degrees  are  numbered  fixHn 
0  to  90,  or  firom  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  and  are  used  for  finding  the  lati- 
tudes of  places.  On  the  lower  spmicircle 
<if  the  brass  meridian,  they  are  numl)cred 
from  0  to  90,  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation 
lof  the  poles. 

.Mendian  lAne  iaa north  and  south  line, 
36* 


the  exact  determinstioii  of  which  is  of  die 
greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating  to 
asuronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &C.,  be- 
cause on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their 
dependence.  The  most  celebrated  me- 
ridian line  is  that  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church  of  St.  Petronio,  in  Bologna,  which 
was  dncwn  to  the  length  of  l3o  feet,  by 
tl)e  celebrated  Cassini.  Without  know- 
ing the  meridian  line  of  a  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock, 
or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface. 
(For  the  measurement  of  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  see  the  oHk^Degreea^Measvn' 
mento^,) 

Merittian  Line,  on  a  dial,  is  the  same  as 
the  12  o'clock  hour  line. 

MagneHc  Meridian ;  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  magnetic  poles.  (See 
Mjpietism.) 

Meridian  »Mtiiude ;  the  altimde  of  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  are 
upon  the  meridian. 

Meriito  Sheep.    (See  Sheep.) 

Merlin,  Ambrose,  a  British  writer, 
who  fiourished  alx>ut  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
him  are  so  mixed  up  with  fiction,  that  to 
disentangle  his  real  life  from  the  mass 
would  be  impossible.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  demon  and  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  England  who  was  a  nun.  His  birth- 
place was  Carmarthen,  in  Caledonia.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father  in  all  branches 
of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  pow- 
er of  working  miracles.  He  was  the  great- 
est sage  and  mathematician  of  his  time, 
the  counsellor  and  friend  of  four  English 
kings,  Vortjffem,  Ambrosius,  Uther  Pen- 
draffon,  and  Arthur.  Vortigem,  at  the 
advice  of  his  magicians,  had  resolved  to 
build  an  impregnable  tower,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  the  Saxons ;  but 
the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid,  when 
the  earth  opened  by  night  and  swallowed 
it  up.  The  magicians  informed  the  king, 
that  to  give  firmness  to  the  foundation,  be 
must  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  child  bom 
without  a  fiither.  After  much  search,  the 
yoimg  Merlin  was  brought  to  the  king. 
After  Merlin  had  heard  the  dictum  of  tlie 
magicians,  he  disputed  with  them,  and 
showed  them  that  under  the  foundation 
of  the  tower  was  a  great  lake,  and  under 
the  lake  two  gi-eat  racing  dragons,  one 
red,  representing  the  British,  one  whiter 
representing  the  Saxons.  Tlie  earth  was 
dug  open,  and  no  sooner  were  the  drag- 
ons found,  than  they  commenced  a  furi- 
ous battle ;  whereupon  Merlin  began  to 
weep,  and  to  utter  prophecies  respecting 
the  future  suite  of  England.    The  mu^ 
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ckfl  aflcribed  lo  him  an  numerous.  He 
18  aaki  to  have  escaped  from  the  Saxons 
in  a  ship  of  glass.  Instead  of  dying,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  fell  into  a  magic 
sleep,  from  which,  after  a  long  period,  he 
would  awake ;  and  to  this  fable  Spenser 
alludes  in  his  Faery  Queen.  In  the 
British  museum  is  Le  CompU  dt  la  Vie 
dt  Media  et  de  Bes  Fmz  d  VompU  de  sea 
ProplUciea  (2  vols.,  folio,  on  vellum,  with- 
out date  or  place).  We  have  also  the  Life 
of  Merlin,  surnamed  Ambrosius,  by  T. 
Hey  wood.  (See  Warton's  Higtory  qfPo- 
etnu  and  Spenser's  Faery  ^Mtn^  &c.) 

Merlin,  Philip  Antony,  commonlv 
called  Merlin  de  Donai^  was  bom  in  1754, 
in  the  village  of  Arleux,  in  Flanders.  His 
father,  who  was  a  fanner,  had  him  placed 
in  the  rich  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  Douai. 
The  monks  taught  him  to  read  and  write, 
sent  him  to  college,  and  educated  him  to 
the  profession  of  t^e  law.  The  young 
Merhn  was  no  sooner  admitted  an  advo- 
cate, than  his  benefactors  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  legal  concerns  of  their 
wealthv  house,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
same  charge  from  the  chapter  of  Combray. 
In  1789,  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states- 
ceneral  by  the  tvers-^lai  of  Douai.  When 
Necker  called  for  a  patriotic  contribution, 
in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  of  the  treas- 
ury, M.  Merlin  offered  to  the  public  wants 
a  fouith  of  ius  revenue,  amounting  to 
10,000  francs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  forme<l  to  prepare  the  means 
of  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  and  drew 
up  mauy  able  reports  on  this  subject. 
After  the  session,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  North, 
and,  in  1792,  depu^  to  the  convention  for 
that  department  He  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  without  appeal  to  the  i)eople, 
and  widiout  respite.  He  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  law,  providing  that  no  deputy 
should  be  sent  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  until  the  assembly  itself  should 
have  decreed  his  accusation.  Robespierre 
and  Couthon  opposed  the  law,  with  men- 
aces against  its  advocates,  and  the  propo- 
sition was  lost.  From  that  time  till  the 
9th  of  Thcrmidor,  Merlin  was  silent  on 
all  the  most  severe  of  the  revolutionary 
measures;  but,  immediately  after  that 
day,  ho  syioko  against  the  tcrrcrists.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  president  of 
the  convention,  and  nieml)er  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  In  Murch,  1795, 
be  proposed  a  decree  of  accusation  ag:iinst 
Barr^re^  Billaud  de  Varonues,  CoUoC 
d'Hcrijoia,  and  Vadier;  and  demanded  a 
new  organization  of  the  revolutionary 
irilMmal,  with  a  view  lo  lessen  lis  jiowcr. 


When  the  sections  of  Paris  were  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  convention,  M.  Merlin 
was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the  city  ; 
and,  September  30, 1795,  obtained  a  de- 
cree that  tlie  armed  force  should  be  at  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  other  authority  which 
should  call  it  into  action  should  be  punish- 
ed with  death.  On  the  5th  of  Brumaiie, 
he  presented  in  the  tribune  a  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  which  was  de- 
creed in  two  sittings,  and  remained  in 
force  until  181L  In  1795,  the  directory 
appointed  M.  Merlin  minister  of  justice. 
After  the  16tb  of  Fructidor,  in  the  events 
of  which  M.  Meriin  was  one  of  the  prin-  - 
cipal  movers,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  directory,  in  the  room  of  M. 
Barth^lemy,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
executive  government  in  1799,  and  re- 
tired to  DouaL  Na})oleon  recalled  him 
from  his  retreat,  and,  under  the  imperial 
government,  he  became  advocate-general, 
commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
received  the  dignity  of  count.  In  1806, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  in  which  he  acquired  much 
influence.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  in 
1814,  M.  Merlin  was  permitted  to  resign, 
with  a  pension.  On  the  retuni  of  I?a- 
poleon  from  Elt)a,  M.  Merlin  hastened  to 
ofler  him  his  homage,  and  was  made  one 
of  his  ministers  of  state ;  and  he  was  af> 
terwards  chosen  member  of  the  chamber 
of  n^presentatives  for  the  de[)artmcnt  of 
the  North.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
institute  from  its  commencement.  M. 
Merlin  quitted  France  in  1816,  witii  the 
design  of  passing  to  America ;  but  being 
shipwTecked,  he  obtained  permission  to 
reside  in  tlie  Netherlands.  Among  his 
writings  are  TraiU  des  Qffires  de  FYofttt 
(4  vols.) ;  ReeueU  dee  Questions  de  Dnni 
(6  vols.,  4to.| ;  and  Rtpelrtoin  dt  Jurispru- 
dence (16  vols.,  4to.). 

Merlin,  Anthony  Christopher,  of  Tlii- 
onville,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  17G2. 
He  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause, 
was  deputy  to  the  legislative  assembly  in 
1791,  and,  in  1793,  to  the  national  con« 
vention,  and  contracted  a  close  intimacy 
with  Chabot  and  Bozire.  On  his  arri%'al 
in  the  capital,  M.  Meriin  joined  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  was  one  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies of  the  Feuillants.  On  the  lOth  of 
August,  he  was  remarked  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  patriots,  and  ho  wus  sup- 
posed to  have  given  the  advice  to  M. 
Rcederer,  to  conduct  the  king  to  the  hafl 
of  the  assembly.  He  offeretl  personally 
to  3<we  in  the  tyrannicide  corpB  of  1200 
men,  proposed  by  Jcoxi  Dcbry*    Ai  ite 
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time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  wos  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Mentz,  but  wrote  from  that  city 
that  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
M.  Merlin  was  vliut  up  in  Mentz  when  it 
was  besieged,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
Its  defence.  In  La  Vendue,  also,  he  dis- 
played the  utmost  courage  as  commis- 
aioner  of  the  convention  in  the  army 
which  had  been  sent  home  from  Mentz, 
and  was  employed  against  the  rebels. 
Kobespierre  struck  down  Iris  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and,  although  Merlin  did 
not  openly  join  in  the  struggle  between 
tliat  unsparing  demagogue  and  his  rivals, 
yet  he  readily  joined  the  conquerors,  and 
for  ever  quitted  the  Jacobins  of  the  Moun- 
tain party.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundreil,  but  his  influence 
bad  decreased ;  and,  for  a  long  time  sub- 
sequently, he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
During  the  invasion  of  1814,  be  raised  a 
corps  of  [)artisans  destined  to  oppose  the 
Russian  colonel  Guesmard,  but  had  littlo 
success  in  this  service.  In  1815,  the 
^ends  of  Napoleon  invited  him  to  put 
faiinself  at  the  head  of  a  similar  corps,  but 
he  declined  it. 

Merlon,  in  fortification,  is  diat  part  of 
a  parapet  which  is  terminated '  by  two 
embrasures  of  a  batteiy.  Its  height  and 
tliickness  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
parapet ;  but  its  breadth  is  generally  uhie 
feet  on  the  inside,  and  six  on  the  outside. 
It  serves  to  cover  those  on  the  battery 
£x)m  the  enemy;  and  it  is  better  when 
made  of  earth,  well  beat  and  close,  than 
when  built  with  stoues,  l>ecause  thoy  fly 
about,  and  wound  those  they  should  de- 
lend. 

Mermatd  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  merej 
aea) ;  a  fabulous  creature,  which  seamen 
twve  described  as  having  the  head  and 
body  of  a  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  flsh. 
M^maids  are  represented  as  having  long 
£reen  hair,  breasts  and  arms,  and  as  some- 
umes  seen  flouting  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.    Shaksiieare  gives  them  a  voice : 

I  heard  a  morma'd,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uucrin^  such  dulcet  aiid  harmonious  breath, 
Thai  the  rude  sea  prcw  civil  at  her  soiie^. 
OberoQ,  in  Midsummer  NigJU's  Dream. 

7his  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  s}'rcn8, 
w^ho,  however,  were  winged  and  clawed. 
<See  Sifrais,)  Mermen  have  also  been 
cecn,  if  we  may  trust  the  suiloi^  The 
ctories  have  probably  arisen  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Phocrc,  and  wmiiar  creatures. 
Merok;  a  city  and  state  of  ancient 
£tliio{)ia,  in  tho  north-easterly  part  of 
Africa,  upon  nfruitfid  peninsula,  snrronnd- 
«(|^by  sandy  deserts^  end  bounded  by  tho 


Astapus  (Bahr  el  Abiad)^  the  White  riyer^ 
or  properly  tlie  Nile,  on  the  west,  and  the 
Astaboras  (now  the  Tacazzt)  on  the  east,  as 
far  as  the  modem  province  of  Gojam.  It 
now  forms  the  district  of  Atbar,  between 
13°  and  18^  nwth  latitude,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  and  Ues  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  constitutes  a  part  of 
Nubia.  The  people  of  the  ancient  priest- 
ly state  of  Meroc,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  Negroes,  and  are  the  only  black  na- 
tion of  which  we  have  any  account,  that 
has  made  much  progress  in  intellecmal 
cuhivation.'  They  had  a  fixed  constitu- 
tion, a  government,  laws,  and  religion. 
The  government^  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
caste  of  priests,  which  chose  a  king  from 
their  own  number,  who  was  obliged  to 
live  and  act  according  to  certain  prescrib- 
ed rules.  -  The  priests  at  Meroe  could 
doom  the  king  to  death  m  the  name  of  the 
gods,  and  he  must  submit.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  friends  (ministers)  of  the 
king  to  share  the  same  fate  with  their 
master,  even  death.  Ergamenes,  king  of 
Meroe,  in  the  third  centuiy  B.  C.,  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II,  in  £f7pt,  first 
made  himself  independent  of  this  oppres- 
sive priesthood  by  murdering  the  priests 
in  the  golden  temple.  Meroe  was  the 
centre  of  the  great  caravan  trade  between 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa 
and  India.  Several  colonies  went  from 
Meroc,  and  the  first  civilized  state  in 
Eg^'pt,  that  of  Thebes,  which,  as  a  resort 
for  the  caravans,  always  remained  inti- 
mately connected  with  Meroe,  and  was 
governed  by  ])rie8ts,  must  have  originated 
Uienco.  The  priests  were  of  a  lighter 
complexion  than  the  others,  and  were 
probably  descended  from  India,  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  Meroc  and 
tlie  Ethiopian  coasts  must  have  received 
tlieir  first  inhabitants.  Ammonium  (see 
AmmwUf  and  Oasis)  also  was  a  small 
priestly  state,  with  a  king,  founded  by 
Efr>'ptians  and  by  Ethiopians  from  Meroe. 
M^^roc  and  Axum  (in  Abyssinia)  which 
appeal's  to  have  been  also  a  colony  from 
Meroe,  remained  the  centre  of  the  south- 
ern commerce  till  the  time  of  the  Arabi- 
ans. The  existing  monuments  of  their 
architecture,  imd  many  other  vestiges  of 
them,  pio^e  their  early  religious  and  social 
cultivation.  Frederic  Cailliaud  of  Nantes 
has  given  us  the  latest  accounts  of  these 
memorials  of  Indian  and  Ethiopian  anti- 
quity in  hid  Voyage  h  Miroi'^  mi  Fieuv 
LlctK,  &r.,  en  181^—22  (Paris,  1824,  in  3 
parts,  with  engiavings  and  maps,  2  vols., 
i'vXw).  Cailliflud  took  advantage  of  the 
Jvubian  catf)|»aiga  of  Ismail^  tlie  son  of  ihtf 
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pacba  of  Egypl^  in  1881,  to  ascend  the  Nile 
nrther  than  bis  predeceaBors  had  done. 
Oau (q. T.) reached onlythe second  cata- 
ract ;  Browne,  in  1793,  -went  only  to 
Cobbn,  in  Darfour  (lat  16°  N.);  Bruce 
went  from  Sennaar  to  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea,  as  far  as  13°  a(y  ;  but  Cail- 
liaud  penetrated  into  southern  Ethiopia, 
following  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  10°  north,  100  leagues  above  Sen- 
naar, and  300  leagues  tarther  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  than  Gau, 
into  a  new  country  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  geographers.  He  made  obser- 
TBtions  and  collections  illustrating  the 
physical  geography  and  natural  history, 
besides  obtaining  materials  for 'an  authen- 
tic map  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed;  but  he  attended  particularly  to 
the  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  most  an- 
cient architecture.  His  work,  edited  by 
Jomard,  therefore  forms  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Gau,  since  Cailliaud  begins  where  Gau 
finished.  Cailliaud  was  well  prepared  for 
this  second  journey,  and  kept  an  accurate 
journal.  With  his  companion  Letorzec 
he  settled  more  than  fifty  points  astro- 
nomically, collected  plants,  aiiiinalB,  and 
minerals,  and  particiuarly  took  drawings 
of  the  remains  of  temples,  pyramids,  colos- 
suses,  bass-reliefs,  and  Greek  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  He  described  and 
sketched  about  100  ancient  monuments, 
and  discovered,  on  his  way  to  Meroe, 
nearly  80  pyramidal  sepulchres.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  temples  of  Naga 
and  Soleb,  the  ruins  of  Suhah  (lat.  15°  N.), 
the  pyramids  at  Parkal  and  Shendy 
(Chandy),  where  the  ancient  Meroe  was 
probably  situated.  Here  he  also  found 
the  beetle  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 
(Scaarab(BUti  or  ,^lUnchUB sacer),  ^  gold  beetle, 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  worship  from  tlie 
Ethiopians.  The  latter  still  wear  about 
their  necks  the  ima^  of  the  Scarabaus. 
Cailliaud  also  found  m  tlie  region  of  the 
ancient  Meroe  the  hump-backed  ox,  and 
the  true  ibis, as  it  is  delineated  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Among  the  more  recent 
travellers  to  Nubia  are  the  Prussian  natu- 
ralists doctor  Ehrenberg  and  doctor 
Hemprich,  who,  in  1823  et  seq.,  un- 
der royaJ  patronage,  examined  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  sea  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Sen- 
naar. Hemprich  died  at  Massuah,  the 
principal  port  of  Abyssinia,  June  30, 1825. 
Ilhrenbera  returned,  in  1S27,  to  Berlin. 
Edward  Ruppel,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  in  1823^  penetrated  as  far  as 
pongola,  in  the  upper  part  of  Nubia,  and, 
in  182S^  returned  to  Cairo  from  an  excuxsion 


in  NijRitia.  He  then  Tished  the  ooosti  of 
the  Red  sea,  went  thence  to  Abyasiffla, 
and,  in  June,  1827,  again  returned  to  Cai- 
ro. A  Russian  by  the  name  of  Ssenkow- 
i^ey,  who,  since  1820,  has  travelled  over 
some  parts  of  the  East  and  Afiica,  return- 
ed to  St  Peteisbuiv  in  1822,  and  publish- 
ed his  travels  in  Uie  Russian  language, 
which,  among  many  other  things,  pro&- 
bly  contain  good  accounts  of  Nubia. 

Merope  ;  the  daughter  of  Cypselua, 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  the  wife  of  Cres- 
phontes,  king  of  Measene.  She  bore  him 
many  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  iEpytus  (according  to  some,  Tele- 
phontesl  Cresphontes  having  made 
many  cnanges  in  favor  of  the  common 
people,  the  nobles  conspired,- and  slew 
him,  with  all  his  children  except  ^pytus, 
whom  Merope  concealed,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  her  fiitber,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
cretly educated.  Polyphontes^  who  as- 
sumed the  government  in  Messene,  caused 
a  search  to  be  made  for  him  every  where 
in  vain,  and  of!ered  a  reward  to  whoever 
should  kill  him.  As  soon  as  the  youth 
was  grown  up,  he  went  secretly  to  Mes- 
sene, with  the  determination  of  revenging 
his  father's  death.  He  there  demanded 
of  Polyphontes  the  price  which  was  set 
upon  his  own  life,  pretending  that  he  had 
killed  iEpytus.  Merope,  expecting  a 
change  in  the  government,  hod  alrrady 
sent  a  messenger  to  bring  back  her  son. 
The  messenger  returned  with  the  report 
that  iEpytus  had  disappeared.  She  did 
not  therefore  doubt  that  the  stranger  was 
actually  the  murderer  of  her  son,  and  she 
determined  to  kill  him  while  he  was 
asleep.  She  was  on  the  point  of  execut- 
ing her  design,  when  she  recopiised  her 
son,  and  concerted  measures  with  him  to 
take  vengeance  on  Polyphontes.  She 
pretended  a  reconciliation  with  him,  and 
promised  to  reciprocate  his  love.  Poly- 
phontes immediately  prepared  a  sacrifkis 
but,  while  he  was  at  the  altar,  iCpytus 
killed  him,  and  ascended  his  paternal 
throne.  This  story  hns  been  dramatised 
by  Voltaire,  Maffei,  Alfieri,  &c 

Merovingians  ;  the  first  dynasty  of 
Prankish  kings,  which  ruled  in  the  north- 
era  part  of  Gaul,  since  called  Fhtnee, 
They  derived  their  name  from  Mermmg 
(Mtroveus\  the  grandfatiier  of  Hlodowig 
(Clovia).  They  ruled  from  496  till  7S8, 
when  they  were  supplanted  by  the  Karo- 
lingians  (CarlovingiansV  Thierry  (lA- 
tres  8UT  VHUioire  de  Iirance)  has  shown 
that  this  revolution  was  a  national 
change,  the  second  dynasty  being  oastera 
Franks  (Austnaanaj^  who  had  becoms 
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nredomiDant  over  the  Neustrians,  or 
Western  Franks,  to  whom  the  Merovin- 
gians belonged.    (See  France,) 

Merrimack  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
New  Uampeliire.  The  most  noithem 
branch  of  it,  tbe  PeraigcwasBct,  rises  from 
the  Wbite  mountaiiis  and  MoosehiUock, 
and,  ailer  a  coui^so  of  about  seventy  miles, 
IS  joined  by  the  Winnipiseogoc  at  Sanborn- 
ton,  and  then  tbe  river  takers  the  name  of 
Merrimack.  Tbe  course  of  tbe  river  con- 
tinues southerly  aliout  cigbty  miles,  to 
Massacbusstts,  when  it  turns  to  (be  cast, 
and,  ailer  running  al)out  fifty  miles  fur- 
tijer,  falls  into  tiie  Atlantic  at  Newbury- 
port.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons  to  iiaverbill.  By  means  of  tliis  river 
and  the  Middlesex  canal,  an  extensive 
boat  navigation  is  opened  between  Boston 
and  the  state  of  New  Hampsbire  as  far  as 
Concord.  The  canals  constructed  to  ren- 
der the  river  navigable  are  Bow  cajial,  a 
few  miles  l)elow  Conconl ;  Ilookset  canal, 
elx  miles  lower;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight 
miles  lower;  Union  canal,  below  Amos- 
keag ;  a  canal  round  CromwelPs  falls,  be- 
tween Merrimack  and  Litcbfield ;  Wicasee 
canal,  around  AVicasee  falls,  fifteen  miles 
4ower;  and  thrce  miles  still  lower,  com- 
niences  tbe  Middlesex  canaL 

Mersch,  van  der,  leader  of  tbe  Brabant 
patriots,  in  1789,  was  born  at  Menin,  and 
entered  the  French  service,  in  which  he 
acquired  the  title  of  tbe  brave  Fleming. ' 
He  afterwards  served  in  tbe  Austrian  ar- 
my, in  wbicb  he  rose -to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In  tbe  begiiming  of  the 
opposition  to  Austria  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  command  of  a  hastily  raised 
boily  of  troo()6  was  given  to  him,  with 
V'bicb,  though  undisciplined  and  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  be  made  a  successful  attack 
<in  tlie  imperial  forces  at  Hoogstraaten, 
ijoar  Antwerp.  After  some  other  buc- 
cessftd  operations,  wbicb  placed  Gbent 
and  Brussels  iu  bis  bands,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  tbe  Belgian  troo|is  was  intrusted 
to  hi  in.  Paiiy  divisions  soon,  however, 
lound  tbeir  way  into  tbe  government,  and 
tiie  enemies  of  Van  der  Mersch  succeeded, 
by  their  intrigues,  in  removing  him  from 
Iiis  command,  and,  although  tliey  could 
prove  nothing  against  him,  threw  him  into 
prison.  He  remained  in  confinement  un- 
til tlie  Austrians  recovered  ]M>s8ession  of 
tlie  country,  and  died  at  Menin,  in  1792, 
esteemed  and  regretted. 

Merseburo;  on  the  Saal,  oyer  which 
is  a  stone  bridge,  seat  of  government  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  in  tbe  Prussian 
duchy  of  Saxony,  with  8800  inhabitants. 
It  js  an  oid«  bodJy  built  town*    It  has  a 


good  cymnasium,  an  obstetrical  insdtute, 
several  religious  establishments,  and  some 
manufactures.  .The  cathedral  has  foiur 
handsome  towers,  and  an  organ  of  a  re- 
markable size.  The  bishop  Ditmar  [died 
1018),  one  of  tbe  best  historians  or  the 
middle  ages,  lies  buried  here.  Merseburg 
is  celebrated  for  its  beer.  Lon.  12°  C  E. ; 
lat.  51°  21'  N. 

Meru,  Mount,  iu  the  Hindoo  cosmolo- 
gy and  mythological  geography ;  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  on  whose  summit  resides 
Siva,  situated  in  the  centre  of  tbe  earth, 
and  sustaining  and  uniting  earth,  heaven 
and  hell.  It  is  surrounded  by  seven  zones, 
or  dwipaSj  and  seven  seas, — ^tbe  salt  sea. 
tbe  sea  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  sea  of^ 
sugar,  tlie  sea  of  clarified  butter,  the  sea 
of  curds,  tlie  sea  of  milk,  and  tbe  fresh 
water  sea.  Its  four  sides  of  four  different 
colors,  are  directed  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  watered  by  four  rivers,  issuing 
from  a  common  source. 

Meschid,  or  Mesghid,  or  Iman  Ali,  or 
Mesched  Ali  ;  a  town  of  Arabian  Irak, 
90  njiles  south  of  Bagdad ;  lon.  43°  34'  E. ; 
lat  32°  5'  N. ;  population,  6C00.  It  is 
near  a  large  lake,  called  Rahemat,  which 
comiTiunicates  with  die  Euphrates  by  a 
canal.  This  town  was  buih  on  the  sj)ot 
where  Ali,  the  cousin,  friend,  and  one  of 
the  successors  of  Mohammed,  was  interred. 
His  tomb  is  annually  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  Persian  pilgrims,  who  esteem 
this  ])oint  of  devouou  e(iual  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

Meschid,  or  Mesched  ;  a  citv  of  Persia,  • 
in  Chonisan ;  k)n.  57°  E. ;  lat.  37°  35'  N. ; 
population  stated  at  50,000.  Five  of  its 
twelve  quarters  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  seven 
miles  in  circuinfen  nee,  but  tbe  houses  are 
meanly  built.  Velvet,  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  fur  pelisses,  nnich  esteemed,  are  man- 
ufactured here.  Tliere  is  also  a  manufac- 
ture of  beautiful  pottery.  In  time  of  peac>e, 
cumvans  pass  continually  through  this 
town,  from  Bu khtu-ia,  Balk,  Candahar, 
Ilindoostan,  and  ali  |>arts  of  Pema. 

Mesentery  {mcaenUrium,  from  the 
Greek  ftiaoi,  middle,  and  Ivnpot,  intestine) ; 
a  membrane  in  tbe  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  lumbar  vertehrtBy  and  to 
which  the  intestines  adhere.  Its  uses  are 
to  sustain  tbe  intestines  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  possess  botli  mobility  and 
firmness,  to  support  and  conduct  the  blood- 
vessels, lacteals  and  nerves,  to  fix  tlie 
glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the 
intestines. 

Mesmer,  Frederic  Anthony ;  a  German 
physician,  author  of  the  &mous  doctrino 
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of  animal  magnetisin,  called  also  Mtsmer- 
um.  He  was  bom  at  Mersburg,  in  Sua- 
bia,  in  1734.  He  firet.made  himself 
kno\^  in  1766,  by  Uie  publication  of  a 
thesis  Dt  Plandarum  hi/luxu,  in  which  be 
maintained  tliat  the  heavenly  bodies  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, and  especially  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  a  subtile  fluid,  diffused 
through  the  universe.  But  this  whimsical 
association  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
with  the  reveries  of  astrologers  being  too 
abstruse  for  general  reception,  be  added 
the  notion  of  curing  diseases  by  ma^et- 
ism,  and  went  to  Vienna  to  put  his  ideas 
in  practice.  Fathec  Hell  had  previously 
performed  some  pretended  cures  by  tlie 
application  of  magnets,  and  he,  consider- 
ing Mesmer  as  a  rival,  charged  him  with 
borrowing,  or  rather  stealing,  his  inven- 
tion. The  new  empiric  thought  it  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of 
common  magnets,  and  declare  tliat  his 
operations  were  conducted  solely  by 
means  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal bodies.  He  had  httle  success  at  Vi- 
enna, and  his  applications  to  the  acade- 
mies of  sciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
the  royal  society  of  London,  were  treated 
with  neglect  Afler  an  abortive  attempt 
to  cure  Mile.  Paradis,  a  celebrated  blind 
musician,  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  Mes- 
mer quitted  Vienna  for  Paris,  in  1778. 
There  he  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  science ; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
convert  ojTM.  Deslon,  who,  from  bemg 
his  pupil,  became  his  rival,  and  whom  he 
then  represented  as  an  impostor.  Mes- 
mer had  the  impudence  to  demand  from 
the  French  government  the  gift  of  a  cas- 
tle and  estate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretend- 
ed discoveries ;  aud  tlie  baron  de  Breteuil 
actually  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  this 
pretender,  offering  him  a  large  pecuniary 
reward,  if  he  would  establish  a  magnetic 
c/tTiicum,  and  instruct  three  persons  chosen 
by  government,  in  his  process.  The  latter 
condition  induced  him  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, and  he  removed,  with  some  credu- 
lous patients,  to  Spa.  A  subscription  was 
opened,'  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paris 
and  reveal  the  principles  of  his  professed 
discovery.  He  consequently  went  thith- 
er, ^ned  a  number  of  proselytes,  and 
received  340,000  livres.  Government  at 
length  appointed  a  committee  of  physi- 
cians, ana  members  of  the  academy  of 
flciences,  among  whom  was  Franklin,  to 
investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer;  and 
the  result  of  their  innuiries  appeared  in  an 
ftdmirBble  memoiri  drawn  up  by  M.  Bail- 


ly,  which  completely  exposed  the  futifity 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  the  quackery 
of  its  author.  He  afterwards  resided  some 
time  in  England,  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  then  retired  to  Germany,  and,  in  1799, 
published  a  new  exposition  of  his  doctrine, 
which  attracted  no  notice.  He  died  at  his 
native  place,  in  1815.  He  was  the  author 
of  Mimoirt  dt  F,  A.  Mesmer  «ir  ses  De- 
couoerUs^  and  other  pieces.  (See  Magnei- 
ism,  ^imal.) 

Mesne  ;  he  who  b  lord  of  a  manor,  and 
has  tenants  holding  of  him,  yet  himself 
holds  of  a  superior  lord. 

Mesne  Process  ;  an  intermediate  pn>> 
cess  which  issues  pending  the  suit,  up- 
on some  collateral  interlocutory  matter. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  in  contradistinction 
to  Jinal  process,  or  process  of  execution ; 
and  then  it  signifies  all  such  process  as 
intervenes  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  suit 

Mesopotamia  (Greek,  signifying  the 
land  between  tlie  rivers,  called,  by  the 
Arabians,  ^  Gezirct,  or  the  island).  The 
Greeks  called  by  tliis  name  the  extensive 
region  enclosed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Taurus  and  Masius.  The  northern  part 
of  this  country  was  mountainous,  and  rich 
in  grain,  wine  and  pasturage ;  but  the 
soutlieni  part  was  flat,  drv  and  unfruitful. 
The  principal  cities  were  Charran,  or  Char- 
ree,  Edessa,  Zoba  (Nisibis),  Antioch,  Myg- 
donJ8e,and  Singara.  This  country  has  al- 
ways been  inhabited  by  husbandmen,  who 
lived  a  settled  life,  and  by  shepherds,  who 
wandered  from  place  to  place.  The  Meso- 
potainians  sprang  from  the  Chaldeans, 
the  primitive  inhabitants,  from  tlie  Ciisli- 
ites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Nimrod,  built  the 
cities  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  and  from  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  of  die  tribe  of  Thu- 
ra.  The  latter  first  inlmbited  the  re- 
gion around  Ur  Cbas^Iim,  and  then  dwelt 
in  and  around  Haran  or  Charro;;  but,  in 
process  of  tiuje,  diey  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country,  even  into  Cbaldca  and 
Syria,  so  that  the  Cusliites  were  compel- 
led eitlier  to  retire  before  them  or  submit 
to  them.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Nim- 
rod's  dominion.  After  an  interval  of 
more  than  700  years  (B.  C.  2000),  Kussm 
Rischataim  reigned  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
extended  his  dominion  over  die  Euphra- 
tes. The  Israelites,  who  then  possessed 
Palestine,  were  compelled  to  pay  hhn 
tribute  for  the  space  of  ei^bt  years.  In 
the  golden  age  of  the  Assyrian  power  (790 
yeara  B.  C),  Mesopotamia  was  entirely 
subjected  to  that  empire,  and  suffered  the 
fate  of  its  subsequent  conqaerora.    Ti»- 
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jjUk  lubMOlBd  it  to  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  106,  but  the  Pendans  did  not  suffer 
her  to  remain  long  in  undisturbed  pos- 
sesBion  of  it.  When  the  Arabs,  in  651, 
eetablished  a  new  empire  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides,  Meso- 
potamia was  also  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
storm.  In  the  year  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  SeJjooks.  From  that  time  it 
had  many  rulers,  in  rapid  succession. 
Genffhis  Khan  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  1218,  but,  in  the  year  1360,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tur  Ali  Bey.  40  years  after- 
wards, Mesopotamia  was  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  and,  in  1514,  Ismael  Sophi 
incorporated  it  with  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Persians  were,  however,  in  1554, 
compelled  to  cede  more  than  half  of  it  to 
the  Turks;  and  tlioueh  they  again,  in 
1G13,  recovered  the  lost  portion,  tiiey 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
Amurath  IV,  who  united  this,  in  1637, 
with  many  other  provinces,  to  his  empire. 
The  present  extent  of  this  country  is  com- 
puted at  about  36,000  square  miles,  with 
800,000  inhabitanta  The  capital,  Diar- 
bekr,  situated  on  the  Tigris,  with  38,000 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  manufacturing 
and  commercial  city,  is  the  seat  of  a  san- 
^ck.    (See  J.  S.  Buckingham's  Travels 

Bagdady  the  Ruins  of  BabyUmj  &c.]  Lon- 
don, 1827,  quarto). 

Mess,  in  sea  language,  denotes  a  par- 
ticular company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink  and  associate 
together,  whence  messmate,  one  of  the 
number  thus  associated.  In  military  lan- 
guage, mess  denotes  a  sort  of  military  ordi- 
nary, for  the  maintenance  of  which  eveiy 
officer,  who  takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  pay.  These 
associations  of  officers,  in  the  English  ar- 
mies, exist  not  merely  in  time  ot  peace, 
but  even  in  the  field ;  and  foreigners  are 
surprised  at  the  degree  to  which  the  na- 
tional love  of  comfort  prevails,  even  amid 
the  fatigues  of  service,  leading  the  officera 
to  carry  widi  them  loads  of  table  equipage, 
thereby  adding  to  the  cumbrous  baggage 
of  an  English  army.  In  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  English  military  life,  the  mess 
is  conspicuous ;  and  it  may  easily  be  im- 
a^ned  that  these  social  meetings,  when  the 
toils  of  service  are  suspended,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  heightened  by 
music;  when  the  restraints  of  military  eti- 
quette are  relaxed,  and  a  soldier-likefrank- 
ness  prevails ;  when  the  young  express 
their  hopes,  and  the  older  relate  their  ex- 
periences,— are  among  the  bright  spots  of 
iiritish  nulitaxy  life.    Several  armies,  par- 


ticularly the  Prussian,  have  attempted,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  imiUite  the  English  mees^ 
but  without  being  able  to  copy  it  fully. 

Messa  di  Voce  (Ralian)  signifies,  in 
music,  the  gradual  swell  and  diminishing  of 
the  tones.  It  takes  place  in  notes  of  long 
duration,  especially  upon  fermates  (q.  v.^ 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  cadence.  On 
the  duration  of  the  note,  the  gradation  in 
the  piano,  crescendo,  forte  and  decrescendo 
must  depend.  In  shorter  notes,  less  gra- 
dation takes  place.  The  messa  di  voce 
requires  the  singer  to  have  his  breath  en- 
tirelpr  under  his  control.  If  well  execut- 
ed. It  has  a  very  fine  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  erroneous 
practice  of  many  singera,  to  begin  eveiy 
tone  piano,  and  gradually  to  increase  in 
strength ;  neither  ought  it  to  occur  too  fire* 
quently. 

Messalians  (in  the  Syriac),  or  Euchetes 
(in  Greek,  that  is,  praying  people),  also  En- 
thusiasts, and  Pneumatists  (as  tney  called 
themselves) ;  the  membere  of  a  heretical 
sect,  which  arose  in  Mesopotamia  about 
the  year  360,  and  was  mtroduced  by 
Adelphius  (one  of  their  teachers),  in  the 
fourtii  century,  into  Syria.  The  Messa- 
lians insisted  upon  the  incessant  exercise 
of  prayer,  which  the^  considered  as  alone 
sufficient  for  salvation.  They  did  not 
labor,  but  supported  themselves  by  beg- 
ging, and  gave  themselves  up  to  fanciful 
speculation,  which  explains  both  their 
confused  notions  of  Christianity,  founded 
on  Oriental  mysticism,  and  resembling 
Manicheism,  and  also  their  expectation  of 
being  able  by  prayer  to  arrive  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  in  it  all  sin  wouki 
be  of  necessity  removed.  With  this  are 
also  connected  those  ascetic,  and,  in  part, 
indecent  excesses  and  strange  convulsions, 
of  which  they  were  accused,  those  divine 
revelations  and  visions,  of  which  they 
boasted,  and  their  contempt  of  the  church. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  de- 
nunciations of  councils,  emperors  and 
bishops,  Messalians  of  both  sexes  con- 
tinued to  exist,  although  not  in  large  num- 
bers, omonff  the  Oriental  Christians,  till 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
modem  Messalians,  or  Bogoraili,  who  are 
often  improperly  confounded  with  this 
sect,  are  more  nearly  connected  with  the 
Paulicians.  (q.  v.) 

Messalina,  1,  Valeria.  This  notorious 
Roman  empress,  the  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus,  and  wife  to  tiie  emperor  Clau- 
dius, has  left  behind  her  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing surpassed,  in  licentiousness,  tiie  most 
alMindoned  women  of  any  age.  She  had 
all  the  males  belonging  to  the  household 
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of  the  emperor  for  her  lovera ;  officers, 
eoldiera,  slaves,  players — nothing  was  too 
low  for  her.  Not  satisfied  witli  her  own 
shame,  she  even  compelled  the  most  noble 
Roman  ladies  to  commit,  in  her  presence, 
simi lar  excesses.  Whosoever  did  not  com- 
ply with  her  wishes  she  punished  with 
death.  She  at  length  went  so  far  as,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  publicly 
to  marry  Caius  Silius,  a  senator.  Narcis- 
sus, a  freedman  and  favorite  of  the  empe- 
ror, formerly  a  paramour  of  the  empress, 
discovered  to  Claudius,  who  was  then 
al)6ent  from  Rome,  this  new  act  of  infamy 
on  the  part  of  Messalina.  But  Claudius 
delayed  to  punish  hor,  and  Narcissus, 
seeing  that  his  own  life  was  at  stake,  if  the 
empress  should  succeed  in  recovering  the 
favor  of  her  weak  and  Infatuated  husband, 
gave  orders  to  his  friends  to  murder  her 
secredy  (A.  D.  46].— 2.  Statilia  Messalina ; 
the  third  wife  or  Nero,  on  whose  death 
she  retunied  to  private  life.  She  then 
devoted  hereelf  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  acquired  some 
celebrity. 

Messana.    (Sec  Messina,) 

Messe  Concertate  (Italian);  masses 
in  which  the  recitation  is  intermixed  with 
choruses. 

Messe  di  Capella  ;  an  expression  ap- 
plied by  the  Italians  to  masses  sung  by 
the  grand  chonis.  In  these  composi- 
tions, various  fugues,  double  counter- 
points, and  other  elaborate  qualifications, 
are  always  requii-ed. 

Messenia  ;  a  country  of  ancient  Greece, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Its  capital  was  Messene  (Mavromati),  with 
the  mountain  fortress  Ithome;  Mothone 
(Modon),  Korone  (Coron)  and  Pylos  (Nav- 
arino),  with  tlio  strong-hold  Phci-a?,  now 
Calamata,  were  its  principal  ports.  On 
its  southern  coast  lay  the  Messenian  gulf 
(now  the  gulf  of  Coron).  A  ridge  of 
mount  Taygelus  separated  Messene  from 
Sparta.  Masssnia  is  celebrated  for  the 
long  struggle  of  its  inhabitants  with  the 
Lacedaimouians,  in  defence  of  their  Hb- 
erty.  In  the  fii-st  Messenian  war  (743— 
724  B,  C),  the  Lacedajmonians  with  the 
Atlienians  invaded  Messenia,  notwith- 
standing the  proposal  of  the  Messenian 
king  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Areopagus,  or  the  Am- 

Khictyonic  council.  For  20  years,  the 
[esseuians  defended  themselves  valiantly, 
under  their  king  Aristodemus,  who,  in 
consequence  of  an  answer  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  promised  them  the  victoiy 
on  condition  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of 
the  royal  family,  oflfered  his  own  daugh- 


ter as  tJie  victim.  Her  lover,  to  save  her 
life,  declared  her  to  be  pregnant  by  him- 
self, and  Aristodemus,  to  prove  her  inno- 
cence, stabbed  her  with  his  own  hand, 
and  caused  her  to  be  opened  and  sacri- 
ficed. The  Mcssenians,  though  for  some 
time  successful,  were  finally  obliged  to 
submit  by  the  loss  of  Ithome.  About  40 
years  afier,  they  again  rose;  and  thu» 
commenced  the  second  Messenian  war 
(685  B,  C.l  which  ended  in  their  subju- 
gation. [See  ^^ristomenes.)  A  part  of  the 
Messenians  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to 
Sicily,  and  there  to  have  foundetlMcssuna 
(see  Messina\  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Zanclc  {(m  B.  C).  After  200  yeare  of 
servitude,  the  Helots  (q.  v.)  and  Messe- 
nians took  up  arms.  This  tliird  Messe- 
nian war  lasted  ten  years  (4ti5 — 455  B.  C), 
and  n^sulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Mes- 
senians from  the*  Peloponnesus.  Epami- 
nondas  restored  them.  They  n;buili  Mt  s- 
sene  (369  B.  C),  and  maintained  their 
independence  till  the  country  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  TJie  Mes»^nian» 
remained,  true  to  their  customs,  mannt-re- 
and  language,  through  all  clnngcs  of  for- 
tune. Delavigne  (n.  v.)  has  chilled  his 
elegies  ^Jesseniennes.  In  modern  Greece 
as  organized  since  the  revolution,  two  of 
the  seven  departments  of  the  Morea,  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula^ 
have  received  the  names  of  Upper  Messenia. 
and  Lower  Messefwu 

Messenius,  John,  Iwni  at  Wadstena,  in 
East  Grothland,  in  1584^  was  a  Swedish 
historian.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.  v.),  and 
became  professor  of  law  and  politics  at 
Upsal.  His  fame  exposed  him  to  envy, 
and  his  enemies  accused  him,  in  1615,  of 
corresponding  secretly  with  tlic  German 
emperor  Sigismond,  on  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  lie 
died  in  confinement,  in  1637.  Of  his 
writings,  the  principal  is  Joan*  Messenii 
Scondia  (not  Scandin)  iUustratay  aeu  Chro" 
nologia  de  Rebus  Scondim^  hoc  est  SuecitBf 
Danift^  jVorwegup,  &c.  (Stockholm,  1710, 
14  vols.,  folio).  His  son  Arnold  was  exe- 
cuted in  1651,  on  account  of  a  hbel  against 
tlie  queen  and  the  senate.  This  libel  was 
written  by  John,  son  of  Arnold,  who  was 
then  but  17  years  old.  The  father,  how- 
ever, had  been  accessai'y  to  it.  John 
shared  his  fate. 

Messiah;  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying 
the  anointed;  in  the  Greek  translation 
XpKTToi,  whence  Christ.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  applied  to  the  wholo 
Jewish  people,  to  the  priests,  to  the  kings 
("the  Lord's  anointed'^ — in  the  ori^nal. 
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"Meariah^l,  and  eyen.to  Gentile  kings. 
In  the  booKB  of  the  prophetB,  however,  it 
befpok  to  be  applied,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  Savior  and  Redeemerof  the  Jewish 
nation^  and,  in  this  sense,  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  extension  of  its 
meaning  so  as  to  signify  the  Savior  of  all 
men.  The  Jews  deny  that  the  Messiah  is 
yet  come,  and  still  expect  the  restoration 
of  their  state  and  nation  from  his  arrival. 
(See  Jetos,  and  Jesw,) 

Messier,  Charles,  an  astronomer,  bom 
at  Badouviller,  in  Lorraine,  in  1730,  went 
to  Paris  at  tiie  age  of  20,  and  was.  em- 
ployed by  the  astronomer  Delille,  in  copy- 
mg  and  drawing  maps.  Delille,  who  was 
struck  with  his  zeal  in  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, obtained  a  situation  for  him,  and,  in 
1758,  the  observation  of  the  comet,  which 
then  occupied  the  attention  of  estrone* 
meiB,  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  the  comet  whose 
return  Halley  had  predicted  in  1759 ;  and 
he  carefully  observed  the  newly-discov- 
ered planet  Uranus.  A  telescope,  a  quad- 
rant, and  a  penduluni,  were  his  only  in- 
striiments.  His  sight  was  remarkably 
keen,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  objects 
of  search  before  other  observers.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  former  ap- 
pointments, but  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions through  the  reign  of  terror,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  a  member  ^  of  the 
institute,  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  He  died  in  1817,  at 
the  age  of  86.  His  observations  are  con- 
tained in  the  Mhwires  of  the  academy, 
and  in  the  Cormaissance  des  Temps. 

Messina  (anciently  JlfeMona) ;  a  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  lying  on  the  strait 
called  the  Pharos  ofMessina,with  a  safe  and 
rommodious  heritor ;  kit  38°  11'  N. ;  Ion. 
15°  34^  £.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and 
paved  with  lava,  cut  into  blocks  two  feet 
square.  Since  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
the  houses  have  been  rebuilt,  of  fewer 
stories.  The  population  is  55,000;  30 
convents  and  about  60  churches,  four 
seminaries  of  education,  several  asylums 
for  the  poor,  hospitals,  and  monti  dipida^ 
a  senate-house,  a  royiil  and  an  episcopal 
palace,  are  among  the  public  buildings. 
It  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  die  Levant,  and  exports  silks, 
wines,  oil,  fruits,  wool,  &c.  The  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  the  virgin,  who  is  the 
patroness  of  the  city,  un<&r  the  tide  of 
Madonna  ddla  Lettera,  and  contains  a  let- 
ter in  the  hand-writing  of  the  virgin  to  the 
Messinians,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  an  arm  of 
&L  Paul,  and  the  skull  of  Mary  Magdalen ! 
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The  city  was  mvaged  by  the  plague  in 
1743^  and  almost  endrely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  17ea    (See  SieQy.) 

Mestizos,  or  Metis  (Spanish,  mixed). 
In  countries  where  Spanish  Europeans 
have  settled  and  intermingled  with  the 
natives,  the  descendants  are  called  Mesti^ 
zos.  In  Mexico,  the  European  Spaniards 
were  called  Chapetofnts^  or  Gackupmu. 
The  pure  descendants  of  Europeans  are 
called  Creoles  (q.  v.),  in  similar  countries. 
The  Mestizo  is  described  as  having  a  trans- 
parent skin,  a  thin  beard,  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of  the  eyes. 
If  a  Metis  marry  with  a  white,  the  fruits 
of  the  union  differ  but  slightly  from  a 
European. 

Mesto  {Italian) ;  a  term  significative 
of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  style  of  per- 
formance. 

Mestrb  de  Cabif;  formerly  the  title 
of  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  French  service.  He 
was  distinguished  bv  this  appellation  on 
account  of  there  bemg  a  colonel-geneiul 
in  the  cavalry.  The  chief  of  a  regiment  • 
of  in&ntry  was  also  formerly  so  called. 

Mesue  ;  a  name  ^ven  to  the  author  of 
several  ancient  Arabic  works  on  medicine, 
which  were  early  translated  into  Latin. 
They  are  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  authority  for  a 
time,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  com- 
mented upon  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  name  itself,  and  the  Ufo  of 
the  author.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup 
pose  the  existence  of  two  physicians  of 
this  name,  an  elder  one,  wno  was  body 
physician  to  the  famous  caliph  Haroim  aJ 
Kaschid  (q.  v.),  and  to  several  other  ca- 
liphs, and  died  at  Bagdad  about  A.  D.  851. 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  his  successor, 
Almamon,  employed  him  to  translate  sev- 
eral works  from  the  Greek.  The  younger 
Mesne  was  bom  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  a 
pupil  of  Avicenna.  His  works  on  medi- 
cine, translated  into  Latin,  were  common 
text-books  in  tiie  medical  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  were  commented  upon 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mesurado,  Cape.    (See  LibeneL) 

Meta  ;  a  Greek  preposition  (fi«rd)  of  a 
great  variety  of  meanings.  It  is  used  in 
numerous  cdmpound  words,  which  have 
l)een  adopt^in  English,  and,  in  thifl 
case,  general^  means  unUi,  over,  beyond, 
after. 

Metal  ;  the  most  numerous  class 
of  undecompounded  chemical  bodies,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  general  chai^ 
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■cten :  1.  They  poasoBS  a  peculiar  lustre, 
which  continues  in  the  streak  and  in  their 
smallest  fragments.  %  They  are  fusible 
by  heat,  apd  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre 
and  opacity.  3.  They  are  all  (except 
selenium)  good  conductors,  both  of  elec- 
tricity and  caloric.  4.  Many  of  them  may 
be  extended,  under  the  hammer,  and  are 
called  malleahU ;  or  under  the  rolling-press, 
and  are  called  laminabU;  or  drawn  into 
wire,  and  are  called  ductile.  5.  When 
their  saline  combinations  are  electrized,' 
the  metals  separate  at  the  negative  pole. 

0.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature, they  generally  take  lire,  and, 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  these 
threo  elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite 
pro|}ortions,  are  converted  into  earthy,  or 
saline-looking  bodies,  devoid  of  metallic 
lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides,  chlorides, 

*  or  iodides.  7.  They  are  capable  of  com- 
bining in  dieir  melted  state  with  each 
other,  in  almost  every  proportion,  consti- 
tuting alloys.    8.  Most  of  them  combine, 

•in  definite  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  forming  bodies  frequently  of 
a  semi-metallic  lustre;  and  others  unite 
with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  boron,  giving 
rise  to  peculiar  gaseous  or  solid  com- 
pounds.    Their  names  are  as  follows: 

1.  platinum,  2.  gold,  3.  silver,  4.  palladi- 
um, 5.  mercur}',  6.  copper,  7.  iron,  8.  tin, 
9.  lead,  10.  nickel,  11.  cadmium,  12.  zinc,. 
13.  bisniutl),  14.  antimony^  15.  manga- 
nese, 16.  cobalt,  17.  tellurium,  18.  arsenic, 
19.  chromium,  20.  molybdenum,  21. tung- 
sten, 22.  cohimbium,  2<3.  srlcnium,  24.  os- 
mium, 25.  rhodium,  2(3.  iridium,  27.  ura- 
nium, 28.  titanium,  29.  cerium,  30.  potas- 
sium, 31.  sodium,  32.  lithium,  33.  calci- 
um, 34.  barium,  35.  strontium,  36.  mag- 
nesium, 37.  yttrium,  38.  glucinum,  39. 
aluminum,   40.  zirconium,    41.  silicium, 

•42.  thorinum.*  The  first  12  are  malle- 
able, and  so  are  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d, 
in  their  congealed  state.  The  first  16 
yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral,  salifiable 
bases.  The  metals  17, 18, 19, 20,  21,  22 
and  23^  are  acidifiable  by  combination 
with  oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of  the  rest, 
up  to  the  30tb.  little  is.  known.  The 
romainmg  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  bases. 

Met  ALLiquEs;  a  kind  of  Austrian  stocks, 
so  called  because  the  interest  is  paid  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  not,  like  the  in- 
terest of  other  stocks,  in  paper  money. 
The  name  was  afterwards  used  also  in 

*  To  Uiis  Ibt  we  must  now  add  vanadium,  a 
new  metal,  just  discovered  by  Scstrom,  director 
of  the  iron  mines  of  Fahiuu,  in  ScaadiBavia* 


other  countries,  for  infitaoce,  in  Bofltf^ 
for  stocks  of  a  similar  kind. 

Metajlloid,  in  chemistry ;  ,a  name  giv-' 
en  at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  earths.  These  bodies,  having  been 
found  to  be  completely  metallic,  are  now 
classed  with  the  otlier  metals,  and  no  dis^ 
tincdon  is  necessary. 

Metallurgt,MetaxluroicChemistrt, 
K  that  part  of  chemistry  which  teaches  tlie 
combinations  and  analyses  of  metals.  It  has 
been  much  cultivated  of  late. 

Metamorphosis  (from  the  Greek  iters 
(see  JMcto)  and  itop<p^,  the  form);  a  change 
of  form,  used  al«)  for  an  entire  change  of 
the  subject.  The  active  imagination  of 
nations  in  an  eai'iy  stage  of  history,  in- 
dulges itself  in  representing  metamorpho- 
ses of  men,  beasts,  plauts,  stones,  &c.,  and 
these  productions  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion enter  into  their  religion,  philosophy, 
poetry  (generally  at  first  identical).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  constant  metamorphoses 
of  nature,  and  seeking,  as  man  always  does, 
to  connect  eifects  and  causes,  yet  unable, 
from  his  limited  knowledge,  to  satisfy  his 
desires,  he  is  led  to  ascribe  many  changrs, 
which  riper  ages  find  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  eternal  laws,  to  sudden  meta- 
morphoses. To  these  he  resorts  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  his  present  con- 
dition (which  perplex  the  min<l  of  man  in 
the  infancy  of  society  as  well  as  in  ad- 
vanced cultivation),  and,  by  a  scries  of 
metamoq>hoses,  accounts  for  the  unde- 
finable  connexion  l)etween  man,  nature 
aud  providence.  To  all  this  wp  must 
add  the  great  interest  wliich  attends  tho 
story  of  metamorphoses.  Even  in  this 
reflecting  age,  in  which  cool  understand- 
ing seems  to  have  acquired  the  ascenden- 
cy, who  can  read,  without  interest,  the 
tales  of  strange  iransformadons  contained 
in  the  Arabian  Nights — those  wild  pro- 
ductions of  a  creative  imag^inatiou  ?  Of 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, while  some  startle  the  8oi>cr  taste  of 
our  age,  others  belong  to  tho  sweete^ 

Eroductions  of  poetry.  The  popular  be 
ef  in  metamorphoses  has  by  nO  means 
subsided  entirely  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. In  natural  history,  the  word  vteior 
morphosis  is  used  sometimes  foi-  wiy 
change  in  the  organization  of  mattt^  ^ 
for  instance,  the  transformation  of  fix?  ^ 
rain  into  animal  or  vegetable  organic  t**" 
stances,  but  more  particularly  for  th*"^ 
sudden  changes  in  the  form  of  thir^ 
which  are  obvious  and  interesting  evei  ^ 
ordinary  observadon,  as  the  chcmge  of  ^ 
pupa  into  a  butterfly. 
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Metaphor  (Greek,  fun^opd,  from  /un,  a 
prepodtlon  often  signifyiDg  iu  compound 
words,  over,  and  ^/fw,  I  cany) ;  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  by  which  a  word  is  transfetTed 
from  the  subject  to  which  it  properly  be- 
Jongs,  and  applied  to  another  which  has 
b'me  sirniHtude  to  its  proper  subject,  with 
a  view  to  give  impressiveness  to  the  latter, 
'ihe  metaphor  may  be  merely  in  an  epi- 
thet or  an  auxiliary  term,  as  '^  winged 
haste,"  the  "spring  of  life,"  &c^  or  in  the 
iDaiu  subject  of  a  sentence,  as  when  a 
hero  is  called  a  /ton,  a  minister  a  pillar  of 
the  statCy  &c.  In  respect  to  the  points  of 
comparison,  the  meta[ihor  mav  cither  put 
Bomething  aiiirnute  or  intellectual  for 
fiometliiug  inanimate  and  material ;  for 
instance?,  "the  wrath  of  the  sea,"  "the 
bountiful  earth,"  to  represent  nature  as  if 
endowed  with  will;  or,  vice  versd,  may 
substitute  the  physical  for  the  spiritual, 
09,  '*  the  stars  of  his  merits  will  shine  from 
ttsi  F-ight  of  the  grave."  As  the  impres- 
sions which  we  receive  through  the  senses 
are  the  liveliest,  the  designation  of  things 
spiritual  by  images  taken  from  lije  mate- 
rid  world  nmy  ollen  produce  a  striking 
efFecL  Thiixjly,  a  metaphor  may  consist 
iu  the  transfer  of  a  term  from  one  thing 
to  another,  fulling  under  the  same  great 
division  of  material  or  spiritual,  but  sub- 
stitudng  tlic  more  familiar  for  the  less, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  "  silver  moon." 
Brevity  and  power  are  the  characteris- 
dc  excellences  of  the  metaphor;  nov- 
elty shows  the  origijial  wit.  Unex- 
IHicted  contrast  may  produce  an  ellect 
sublime  and  ridiculous  iu  the  highest 
degree.  Jean  Paul,  in  his  Forschule  der 
Atsihetik  says, "  The  metaphor  is  the  pi-oof 
of  the  unity  of  both  worlds  (spiritual  and 
physical).  The  inetuphois  ol'  all  nations 
are  similar,  and  none  calls  error  light,  or 
truth  darkness."  Liveliness  of  concep- 
tion, comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  ac- 
tivity of  imagination,  are  necessary  to 
produce  good  metaphors,  which  often 
produce  great  effects,  sometimes  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  sober  reasoning.  He  who 
wishes  to  study  meta[ihors  must  read  the 
Old  Testament  and  Sliakspeare.  A  slight 
consideration  will  show  us  how  constant- 
ly we  speak  in  metaphors,  and  that  we 
convey  most  al)stract  ideas  by  metaphors 
of  the  second  kind ;  thus.  He  is  cold  towards 
me.  He  is  large  minded,  &c.  It  is  main- 
tained by  many,  that  all  language  began 
by  the  designation  of  objects  and  actions 
afifecting  the  senses,  and  that  when  the 
mind  began  to  abstract,  man  was  obliged 
to  use  his  stock  of  words  for  abstract 
idbiu^  80  that  all  words,  if  we  had  the 


means  to  trace  them,  would  be  found  to 
refer  originally  to  things  material,  which, 
it  cannot  be  d^ed,  is  often  tlie  case.  In 
the  speculative  sciences,  .morals,  meta- 
physics, pohtics,  &C.,  metaphors,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  rank  of  illustra 
tions,  have  often  been  treated  as  if  th^ 
had  an  independent  maaninj;,  and  have 
been  made  the  foundation  of  reasonings. 
No  philosophy  deserves  this  reproach 
more  severely  than  the  most  recent  phi- 
losophy of  Germany,  which  often  takes 
ingenious  metaphors  as  explanations  of 
truth. 

Metaphysics.  What  am  I  ?  What  is  all 
that  surrounds  me  ?  What  is  muid,  soul, 
existence,  perception,  feeling,  thought? 
What  is  evil  ?  What  is  time,  space,  cause, 
effect  ?  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  necessity  ? 
What  is  freedom.^  Can  we  know  any 
thing  witii  certainty?  Questions  of  thi^ 
character  are  continually  suggesting  then 
selves  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  one  of 
his  disdnguishinff  characteiistics  to  look 
for  causes,  and  to  establish  relatic^s 
atnon^  the  numberless  phenomena  around 
him,  and  within  him;  to  separate  the 
generic  from  tlie  special,  and  to  reduce 
die  whole  system  of  dungs  to  harmoni- 
ous order.  His  acquisitions  and  ad- 
vancement are  all  owing  to  this  disposi- 
tion, ineradicably  planted  in  his  soul  by 
his  Creator.  The  rudest  sfjeculadons  of 
uncivilized  man,  and  the  profoundcst 
systems  of  philosophy,  are  alike  pro6fs 
that  this  desire  cannot  be  exUnguished, 
this  anxious-  feeling  cannot  be  lulled  into 
apathy.  All  investigations  rekung  to 
these  great  questions  belong  to  what  has 
been  called,  though  arbitrarily, me^opA^ncff. 
Such  speculadons  it  is  ueidier  possible 
nor  desirable  to  check,  though  they  may 
result  in  but  distant  approximations  to 
truth.  '  Revealed  religion  does  not  attempt 
to  repress  diem,  and  even  if  the  end  of 
the  whole  should  be  that  \\i^  search  was 
vain,  this  itself  would  be  a  fact  of  the 
highest  interest.  A  man  who  contemns 
metaphysics  must  diink  his  own  nature 
unworthy  of  examinaUon.  Metaphys- 
ical inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been 
disfigured  with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
analogies,  bold  compaiisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  receiv- 
ed homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long 
hidden  truth;  but  the  same  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics, 
and  all  the  great  subjects  which  strongly 
stir  the  soul  of  man.  In  a  historSal 
point  of  vieif ,  all  these  aberreUioDSi  and 
evem  abBurdities^  moumfid  as  they  maj 
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bo,  are  ioteresdng. — ^Among  tho  wridngB 
of  Aiifltotle,  on  natural  subjects,  are 
some  which  treat  particularly  of  the 
original  causes  of  all  existence.  When 
the  various  treatises  of  that  philosopher 
w^re  first  arranged  by  his  commentatorSy 
ti.d  latter  received  a  place  after  the  others, 
and,  not  having  a  special  title,  we.^  desig- 
nated in  the  older  manuscripts  es  ra  fieri 
Td  4rwiKdj  that  is,  c^ler  the  treatises  ott  nature ; 
and  of  this  the  schoolmen  formed  the 
baibarous  word  mdaphysica ;  and  as  the 
subjects  which  Aristotle  treats  in  these 
chapters  are  purely  speculative,  meta- 
physics was  considered  the  science  of 
general  speculation,  and  of  things  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses.  This 
acience  was  not  new ;  its  elements  were 
spread  through  all  philosophical  systems ; 
and  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
being  but  a  collecdon  of  considerations  on 
the  principles  of  things,  on  general  terms, 
axioms,  causes,  the  properties  of  existence, 
substance,  matter,  motion,  space,  time, 
God,  the  immaterial  and  sternal  intelli- 
gences who  preside  over  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  spheres,  forms  but  part 
of  it;  formetaphfsics  comprehends  every 
diing  which  can  occupy  tlie  human  mind, 
God,  nature,  the  soul,  and  all  the  concep- 
tions which  result  from  the  rational  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties.  Few  philosophers 
have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  vast 
domain  of  metaphysics;  generally  they 
have  attached  themselves  to  one  of  its 
paWs,  and  have  treated  it  according  to 
their  different  genius.  Some  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  promptings  of  a 
lively  and  exalted  ima^nacion;  others 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  cool  analy- 
sis; some  have  employed  themselves  in 
speculation,  others  in  observation ;  and  in 
regard  to  obeervadon,  some  have  confined 
themselves  mostly  to  facts  perceptible  by 
the  senses ;  some  to  the  phenomena  with- 
in .us,  moral  and  intellectual  We  do  not 
mean  that  any  class  has  exercised  itself 
exclusively  in  either  of  these  ways,  but 
each  has  had  a  favorite  path,  to  which 
the  others  were  subordinate.  Thus  tlie 
Oriental  philosophy  observes  little,  reasons 
freely,  analyzes  not  at  all,  and  imagines 
constantly.  It  creates  and  sets  in  acdon 
Bupeinatural  beings,  suggests  mysterious 
causes  and  arbitrary  analogies,  and  peo- 
plefl  space  with  spirits  standing  between 
God  and  men.  The  dogma  of  the  two 
principles  and  the  system  of  emanations 
form  toe  basis  of  this  theological  philoso- 
phy. '  Traces  of  these  sublime  visions 
appear  in  the  metaphysics  of  Pythagoras 
and   Plato.     Aristotle,  in  the  treatises 


above  mentioned,  generally  gives  what 
other  philosophera  have  said  respecting 
subjects  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses,  and  often  only  hints  af  what  is  to 
be  sought,  without  declaring  that  it  is 
found.  The  great  authority  which  Aris 
totle  enjoyed  in  t}ie  middle  ages,  and  the 
litde  actual  knowledge  respecting  the  laws 
of  exist3nce,  ii^dycod  his  pretended  follow-  * 
ere  to  form  from  his  philosophical  fragments 
what  they  thought  a  connected  and  well 
founded  system,  which  served  as  a  canon 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  Even 
the  oldest  commentators  of  Aristotle  di- 
rected their  endeavors  to  diis  point ;  but 
mettiphysics,  as  an  independent  science, 
was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  William  Occam,  and  others),  and  was 
cultivated  (if,  indeed,  this  word  can  be 
given  to  their  way  of  treating  science)  so 
much  the  more  us  all  other  sciences  had 
been  forgotten.  Not  undl  the  seventeent* 
century  was  the  metaphysics  of  the  scl>y..- 
men  undermined  by  the  introduction  of  • 
critical  spirit  of  investigation.  Lord  Jj- 
con,  More,  Hobbes,  apjieared  in  EnglanV 
Th.  Cumpanella,  in  Italy;  Descartes,  ^ 
France,  as  adversaries  of  the  Aristotelian 
school-philosophy.  More  details  and  a 
continuation  of  the  historical  sketch  will 
be  found  in  tlie  article  Pkilosopk^^  In- 
iellectualj  as  well  as  some  account  of 
the  most  important  systems  of  meta- 
physics. It  has  become  customary  to 
designate  the  theoretical  principles  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  as  tlie  fiKia- 
pkysics  of  a  science.  The  French,  in 
particular,  have  considered  metaphys- 
ics in  this  light,  and  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  despising  abstract  speculation, 
though  a  different  spirit  seonis  to  have 
arisen  among  their  latest  philosophical 
writers. 

Metapontus  ;  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who 
manied  Theana.    (See  TheanaJ) 

Metastasio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domeni- 
co  Buonaventura;  born  at  Assisi,  1696. 
His  true  name  was  Trapassi,  and  his 
father  was  a  common  soldier.  His  poeti- 
cal talents  ^yere  early  awakened,  panicu- 
larly  by  the  reading  of  Tasso,  and,  while 
yet  a  child,  were  displayed  in  making 
rhymes,  and  in  improvisations :  the  latter, 
however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
nounce, on  account  .of  his  sensibility  to 
nervous  excitement  The  celebrated 
Gravina,  who  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  called  him  (by  a  transla- 
tion of  his  name  into  Greek)  Jlfetotono, 
paid  great  attention  to  his  educotioo,  and| 
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«&  luB  death,  in  1717,  left  him  bis  whole 
«8tate.  The  young  poet,  being  thus 
placed  in  an  easy  condition,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  favorite  study,  and,  under  the 
giidance  of  th^  celebrated  singer  Maria 
omanina  (afterwards  Bulgarelli),  created 
the  modem  Italian  opera.  He  had  al- 
ready piXMluced  an  opera,  //  GtustiiWj  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  In  1724,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  dramatic  poet,  with  the 
Didone  abbandoncdti,  wiiich  was  brought 
out  at  Naples  with  Sarti's  music,  and  in 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  depicted 
his  own  connexion  witli  Romanina.  His 
success  was  such  that  Charles  VI  in- 
vited him  to  Vienna  in  1729,  and  ap- 
pointed him  poet  laureate  (poctoce^arco) 
with  a  pension  of  4000  guilders.  Thence- 
fonvard  no  gala  took  i>hice  at  court 
which  was  not  graced  by  his  vei-ses. 
Ferdinand  VI  of  Pj>ain,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  operas,  in  which  Farinel- 
li  (q.  V.)  peribnnc'd,  sent  the  poet  a  flutter- 
ing token  of'  approbation.  MeiastJisio 
constantly  declinetl  nil  tlie  distinctions 
which  ('harlcs  VI  and  Maria  Theresa 
were  desirous  to  confiT  on  him,  and  died 
in  178*2.  Pins  VI,  who  was  then  at  Vien- 
na, vinited  him  in  pei^Ron,  and  sent  him 
liis  apostolical  benediction  t7i  artictdo  vior- 
iis.  The  most  important  of  Metastasio's 
works  are  his  openis  and  musical  cailtatas, 
which  have  appeared  in  numerous  exii- 
tions.  A  ninth  edition  of  his  Opere  dra- 
maticht  was  published  in  Venice  in  1748; 
a  better  edition  is  that  of  Turin  (1757, 14 
vols.).  His  complete  works,  published  in 
Venice  (1781,  16  vols.)  contain  his  life. 
His  Opere  postkume  appeared  at  Vienna 
(1795,  3  vols.).  Metastasio's  purity,  clear- 
ness, elegance  and  grace  of  style,  the  har- 
mony, sweetness,  ease,  and  expressive 
rhythm  of  his  arie,  canzonets  and  songs, 
have  rendered  him  a  classic  airiong  the 
Italians.  No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  pos- 
•  sosged  in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of 
embracing  the  most  essential  circum- 
stances of  a  i)oetical  situation  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  songs,  with  which  his 
jK^rsonages  retire,  are  almost  always  the 
most  concise  and  natural  expression  of  the 
slate  of  the  feelings.  His  representations 
of  the  passions  are,  however,  general ;  his 
pathos  equally  destitute  of  individual 
character,  and  of  general  contemplation. 
He  is  throughout  musical,  and  never 
picturesque.  His  melodies  are  light  and 
jdeasing,  but  ai^  frequently  repeated 
with  little  variation :  when  one  has  read 
several  of  his  pieces,  one  is  acquainted 
with  ail.  The  gallantry  of  his  heroes  and 
^e  fondness  of  bis  heroines  are,  pcxliapB, 
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less  to  be  blamed  than  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects whose  serious  character  makes 
trifling  out  of  place.  His  tragic  attempts 
failed.  His  astonishing  success  tlirough 
all  Europe,  and  particulariy  at  courts,  was 
owing  partly  to  his  being  not  only  in 
office,  but  in  manner,  a  court  poet,  bril- 
liant and  superficial,  arraying  prosaic 
thoughts  in  a  poetical  style,  always  pre- 
serving a  courtly  elegance,  with  a  con- 
stant observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 
prieties of  high  life,  he  could  not  fan  to 
j)lease  in  the  courtly  worid.  Few  of  his 
operas  have  maintained  a  place  on  the 
stage,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
musical  taste. 

Metastasis,  in  medicine;  the  trans- 
fer of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solution. 

Metaurus  ;  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttli.  The  river  Metauiois  falls  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Metelin.    (See  Leshos,) 

Metella  ;  the  wife  of  Sylla. 

Metelli  ;  the  surname  of  the  family 
of  the  Ca^cilii,  at  Rome,  the  most  known 
of  whom  were  a  general,  who  defeated 
the  Acha?ans,  took  Thebes,  and  invaded 
Macedonia,  &c. ;  Q.  CrBcilivs,  who  ren- 
dered himself  illustnous  by  his  successes 
against  Jugurtha,  the  Nuniidian  king, 
from  which  he  was  sumamed  A'umidicus. 
He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  celebrated 
]\larius  (q.  v.)  as  his  lieutenant,  and  soon 
had  ca^se  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he 
had  placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  him- 
self to  power  by  defaming  the  character  of 
his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill- 
management.  Marius  was  appointed  his 
successor  to  finish  the  Nuniidian  war,  and  ■ 
Metellus  was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  knights,  who  observed  that  the 
probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits,  were  stronger  proofs  of  his 
innocence  than  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments.— Another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  Palladium,  when  Vesta's  tem- 

J)le  was  on  fire.  He  was  then  high  priest, 
ie  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his  anns  in 
doing  it,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  his 
zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  senate-hwise  in  a  chariot, 
an  honor  which  no  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  gi*eat  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  &c. — Q.  CtBcil- 
iuSj  a  general  wlio  conquered  Crete  and 
IMacedonia,  and  was  sumamed  Mace* 
donicus. 
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MsTEHP8TCH08i8  (Greek,  from  fon^  be- 
yond, cvy  in,  and  ^x^'^f  I  animate) ;  trans- 
migration; the  passage  of  the  soul  from 
one  body  to  another. — MdmaomcAosis 
(irom  /i«ra,  beyond,  and  cwwMan^w,  I  em- 
body) has  a  similar  meaning.  Generally 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  soufs 
implies  some  change  in  the  soul  itself 
for  better  or  worse,  for  purification  or 
punishment  (See  Transmigraiion  of 
Smds,) 

METEMPTOSIS,(from/«ra,  after,  and  frtirrw, 

I  fidl) ;  a  term  in  chronology  expressing 
the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too 
late. — Proemptona  signifies  the  lunar 
equation  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  from  happening  too  soon. 

Mbteor.    (Greek,  lurstapa^  in  the  air.| 
The  term  meUors  is  often  applied  to  all 
the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  appearances  of  luminous  bodies  flying 
or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a 
more   elevated  region,    mcluding  those 
brilliant  globes  or  masses  of  matter  which 
are    occasionally    seen    moving  rapidly 
through  our  atmosphere,  and  which  throw 
oflT  with  loud  explosions  fragments  that 
reach  the  earth,  and  are  caJled  yoZ/ing' 
Mi^nes;   also  those  fire-balls  which    are 
usually  denominated  yoZ/tng  stca  5,  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  gelatinous  matter,  in- 
flated  by    phosphureted  hydrogen    gas 
(see  Falling  Stars) ;  also  tlie  lights  which 
appear  over  moist  grounds  and  burial 
grounds,  called  ignes  fcUidf  which  are  as- 
cribed to  the  same  cause.     Fallfhg  stars 
appear  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
but  particularly  in  autumn  and  spring, 
when  the  sky  is  clear.    Their  size  and 
brilliancy  are  variable.      They    always 
move    with  great    celerity.      They    are 
higher  than  the  region  of  the  clouds,  be- 
cause they  are  never  seen  in  a  cloudy  sky. 
Electricity,  spontaneous  combustion  of 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  incan- 
descenoe  of  Uttle  elooes  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  of  the  bolide^  are  the  agents  to 
which  philosophers  in  general,  though 
without  sufficient  reasons,  attribute  the 
origin  of  these  meteors,  with  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  we  shall  not  become  ac- 
quainted'without  more  numerous  and  ex- 
act observations.    Meteors,  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  four  classes — igneous  or  Jury  mete- 
ors, including,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, lightiiing,   St.  Elmo's  fire;  lunU' 
nous  meteors,  as  the  rainbow,  haloes,  Uu- 
rmra  borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia,  or 
mock-suns^  paraselenes,  or  mock-moons; 


.  aqueous  meteora,—- dew,  hoar  frost,  mist 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c. ;  and  cOrvd 
meteors,  as  winds,  Water-dpouts.  It  will 
be  seentliat  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owin^  to  diflereut 
causes.  The  only  connexion  between 
them  is  that  of  a  common  medium,  and 
we  therefore  refer  to  the  separate  articles 
for  information  concerning  them;  also  ■* 
to  J^ectncity.  (See  also  tlie  articles  Me- 
teoric StoneSy  and  Meteorology.) 

Meteoric  Iron.    (See  iroUy  Nicdist, 
and  Meteoric  Stones.) 

Meteoric  Stones,  or  Aerolites,  are. 
solid,  semi-metallic  substances,  which  fidl 
from  the  atmosphere.    The  descent  of 
such  bodies  had  been  long  reported ;  but 
the  fact  was  not  considered  authentic  till 
within  a  few  years.    The  larger  stones 
have  been  seen  as  iuminous  bodies  mov- 
ing with  great  velocity,  descending  in  ob- 
hque  directions,  and  frequently  with  a 
loud,  hissing  noise,  resembling  that  of  a 
mortar-shell  when  projected  from  a  piece 
of  ordnance;  they  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  a  flame,  tapering  off  to  a 
narrow  stream  at  the  hinder  part,  are 
heard   to  explode,    and  seen  to  fly  in 
pieces.  Ofcourse,  these  appearances  have 
been  observed  onlv  in  the  night ;  when 
the  stones  have  fallen  in  the  day  time,  the 
meteor  has  not  been  observed,  but  the  re- 
port and  the  shower  of  stones  only  haVe 
been  noticed.    The  same  .meteoric  mass 
has  often  been  seen  over  a  great  extent  of 
country;  in  some  instances,  a  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  five  hundred  in 
length,  which  implies  that  they  must  have 
had  a  great  elevation.    Indeed,  from  va- 
rious (^culations,  it  appears,  that  during 
the  time  in  which  they  are  ^'isible,  their 
perpendicular  altitude  is  generally  from 
w  to  100  miles ;  and  their  diameter  has» 
in  some  instances,  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  half  a  mile.    Their  veloci^  is  as- 
tonishing.    Though   rarely    visible    for 
more  than  a  minute,  yet  they  are  seen  to 
traverse  many  degrees  in  tlie  heavens. 
Their  rate  of  motion  cannot,  according  to 
calculation,  be  generally  less  than  300 
miles  in  a  minute.    From  the  dimensions 
of  these  moving  bodies,  which  certainly 
have  not  been  overrated,  since  the^  have 
been  known  to  illuminate,  at  once,  a  re- 
gion of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent, we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  stones  which  come  to  us  firom 
them,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  bulk,  while  the  main  body  holds  on 
its  way  through  the  regions  of  the  heav- 
ens.   The  velocity  wi^  which  the  pieces 
strike  the  earth  is  very  great,  firequently 
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;Wiietntmg  to  a  ccmiderable  depth,  and 
when  taken  up,  they  have  been  round,  in 
some  cases,  still  hot,  and  bearing  evident 
marks  of  recent  fusion.  Such  ialls  have 
happened  in  cloudy  as  well  as  in  clear 
weather,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  wholly  unconnected  'with  the 
state  of  t^e  atmosphere.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  respecting  them 
M,  that  they  invariably  resemble  each  oth- 
er m  certain  easily  cognizable  characters, 
both  as  respects  their  external  properties 
and  chemical  comjiosition,  so  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  a  mineralogist  or  a  chemist 
to  recognise  ihem  with  certainty,  though 
he  should  have  no  information  of  their 
origin  or  fall.  Those  sjiecimens  in  which 
earthy  matter  prepoudei-utes,  res<'jnble 
pretty  closely  certain  varieties  of  the 
trachytic  rocks,  or  ancient  lavas,  but  they 
invariably  contain,  disseminated  through 
their  substance,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nick- 
el, which  has  as  yet  never  been  discover- 
ed among  the  productions  of  our  earth. 
The  earthy  minerals  of  which  they  are 
composed,  are  feldspar,  olivine  and  au- 
gite---the  former  greatly  preponderating ; 
and  of  metallic  substances,  besides  the 
native  uron,  magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a 
frequent  ingredient.  The  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel  often  contains  chrome,  man- 
ganese and  cobalt  in  minute  proportions. 
This  alloy  varies  in  the  proportion  which 
it  bears  to  the  earthy  matters,  in  stones 
which  have  fallen  at  different  times: 
sometimes  it  is  scarcely  to  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  tlie  microscope ;  at 
other  times  it  forms  more  than  one  half 
the  bulk  of  the  stone,  and  immense  mass- 
es are  found  consisdug  entirely  of  native 
iron: — such  masses  are  called  meteoric 
tron,  while  the  expression  meteoric  stones 
is  applied  more  strictly  to  tliose  in  which 
the  earthy  minerals  preponderate.  These 
last  are  invariably  coated,  on  the  outside, 
with  a  thin,  black  incrustation,  and  have 
in  general  a  spherical  figure,  in  which  we' 
often  observe  indentations,  similar  to 
tlioee  which  are  presented  by  a  mass  that 
has  been  impressed  with  the  fingers, 
^hese  constant  characters,  as  resi)ect8 
their  fall,  and  chemical  and  mechanical 
composition,  indicate  a  common  origin, 
and  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  hy- 
potheses to  account  for  their  phenomena. 
We  can  only  hint  at  these  hypotheses. 
Some  attribute  them  to  terrestrial,  and 
others  to  lunar  volcanoes.  They  have 
again  been  supposed  to  be  concretions 
formed  in  the  regions  of  our  atmosphere ; 
while  others  have  considered  them  as 
small  planets  circulating  about  the  sun  or 


earth,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  our 

atmosphere,  take  fire  from  the  resistaDce 
and  friction  which  they  meet  with  in 
passing  through  it.*  With  regard  to  the 
first  supposition,  viz.  that  these  stones 
proceed  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  remarka- 
ble eruption  has  been  known  to  have 
happened  at  or  near  the  time  of  their 
fall,  and  that  such  bodies  have  been  found 
at  the  distance  of  some  thousand  miles 
from  any  known  volcano;  besides,  the 
immense  force  that  would  be  necessanr 
to  project  bodies  of  such  enormous  di- 
mensions as  these  meteors  are  known  to 
possess,  far  exceeds  any  force  that  we  can 
coDceive  of,  not  to  notice  the  want  of 
siuiilarity  between  meteoric  stones  and 
ordinary  volcanic  exuviffi.  As  to  the 
theory  that  they  proceed  fit)m  volcanoes 
in  the  moon,  it  has  a  greater  degree  of 
probability.  The  same  force  that  would 
project  a  body  frx>m  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  would  not,  if  it  were  exerted  at  the 
earth's  surface,  send  the  same  body  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  gravity  of  our  planet  and  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  com- 
puted that  a  body  projected  fix>m  a  fiivora- 
ble  spot  on  the  moon's  surface, — say  the 
centre  of  her  disk  opposite  the  eaith, — 
with  a  velocity  about  four  times  that  com- 
monly given  to  a  cannon  ball,  or  8220  feet 
per  second,  would  carry  it  beyond  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  consequently  in- 
to the  sphere  of  the  earth's  activity; 
whence  it  must  necessarily  either  fall  to 
the  surface  of  tiie  earth,  or  circulate  about 
us  as  a  satelUte.  A  body  so  projected 
from  the  moon  to  the  earth,  would  take 
three  days  in  its  passage ;  which  is  not  so 
long  but  tiiat  it  might  retain  its  heat,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  pass- 
ing through  a  vacuum,  or  very  attenuated 
medium,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  ca- 
loric to  escape,  not  to  say  that  it  might  ac- 
quire a  fresh  accumulation  of  heat  by 
passing  through  the  denser  parts  of  our 
atmosphere,  liesides,  eruptions,  resem- 
bling those  of  our  volcanoes,  have  been 
frequently  observed  in  the  moon;  and 
her  atmosphere  is  extremely  rare,  present^ 
ing  but  little  resistance  to  projected  bodies. 
This  theory  might  perhaps  be  tenable  if 
we  had  only  to  account  for  those  showers 

*  Since  the  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  the 
earths  are  metallic  oxides,  it  has  been  sunested 
that  the  bases  of  the  earths  may  originally  eziit 
in  the  meteor  in  the  metallic  state,  and  that  when 
the  body  arrives  within  oar  atmosphere,  a  sudden 
and  violent  combustion  is  produced  by  the  slraaif 
^flSoity  of  these  metals  to  oxygen. 
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•of  stones  ^hich  C9me  to  our  eartli's  sur- 
£ice ;  but  these,  it  has  been  seen,  are  a 
yery  triJ9ing  part  of  the  main  masses  from 
which  tiiey  descend,  and  which  are  be- 
lieVed  to  be  in  some  instances  more  than 
a  mile  in  circumference.  And  since  it  is 
conceived  that  we  experience  a  shower  of 
these  stones  every  few  months  in  some  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  at  this  rate 
the  whole  mass  of  the  moon  must  soon 
be  shot  away.  Nor  is  this  all.  Among  a 
number  of  bodies,  thrown  at  random 
from  the  moon,  it  is  not  probable,  that  one 
in  10,000  would  have  precisely  tliat  direc- 
tion and  that  rale  of  motion  which  would 
be  requisite  to  cause  it  to  pass  dirough 
our  atmosphere,  without  falling  to  tlio 
ground.  With"  regard  to  the  theory  of 
Siese  bodies  being  concretions  formed  in 
the  air,  there  is  one  prhici|)al  objection, 
viz.  that  the  velocity  with  wliich  they 
Btriko  the  earth,  estimated  by  the  dei>th  to 
which  they  have  been  kuowni  to  pene- 
trate, is  so  great  as  to  indicate  tlieir  having 
fallen  from  hcigliLs  far  exceeding  the  lim- 
its of  the  terrestrial  atiiiosphere.  The 
remaining  theory,  especially  that  modifi- 
cadon  of  it  which  conceives  these  mete- 
oric masses  to  be  terrestrial  comets,  ap- 
pears encumbered  with  fewer  diflieulties 
than  eitlier  of  the  others.  The  solar 
comets,  it  is  well  known,  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  In  one 
part  of  their  revolution,  they  sometimes 
come  so  near  as  almost  to  strike  his  body. 
They  then  move  oft*  tar  beyond  the  or- 
bits of  all  the  planets ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  gone  hunrlreds  of  years,  be- 
#  fore  they  return.  The  earth,  it  is  im- 
agined, in  hkc  manner,  is  furnislied  with 
its  system  of  coiu'ts,  whose  size  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution  arc  profwrtioned  to 
the  comparative  smallnc  s.s  of  the  primary 
body  about  wliieh  they  revolve,  and 
which,  hke  the  solar  comets,  fly  off  in 
very  elliptical  orbits;  and  during  the 
greatest  part  of  their  circuit  ai-e  too  far 
distant  to  be  visible.  In  thi'ir  approach 
to  the  earth,  they  fall  within  our  atmos- 

Shere  ;  by  the  friction  of  the  air  they  are 
eated,  and  hiirhly  electriiied,  and  the 
electricity  is  discharjjr-d  with  a  very  vio- 
lent report,  accompanied  with  the  detach- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  mass,  wliich  de- 
scends in  fragments  to  the  earth.  This 
nypothesis  certainly  account*?,  in  a  ver}' 
happy  maimer,  for  most  of  the  phenome- 
na attending  the  fall  of  aerolites.  The 
velocity  of  the  meteor  corresponds  with 
the  motion  of  a  tciTcstrial  comet,  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  in  an  elliptical 
orbit    A  body  moving  near  the  earth 


with  8  velocity  less  than  three  hundred 
miles  in  a  minute,  must  fall  to  its  aurfiioe 
by  the  power  of  gravitation.  If  it  move 
in  a  direction  narallel  to  the  horizon, 
more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
in  a  minute,  it  will  fl^  off  in  the  curve  of 
a  hyperbola ;  and  wdl  never  return,  un- 
less disturbed  in  its  motion  by  some  other 
body  besides  the  earth.  Within  these 
two  limits  of  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty on  the  other  (some  allowance  being 
made  for  the  resistance  of  tlie  air  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth),  the  body  will  re- 
volve in  an  ellipsis,  returning  in  regular 
periods.  Now,  the  velocity  of  the  mete- 
ors, wliich  have  been  observed,  has  gen- 
erally been  estimated  to  be  rather  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  in  a  minute. 
In  some  instances  it  is  perhaps  too  great 
to  suffer  the  body  ever  to  return ;  but  in 
most  cases,  it  is  calculated  to  be  such  as 
would  be  necessary  m  describing  the 
lower  part  of  an  elliptical  orbit. — Various 
lists  of  the  peri  oris,  places  and  appear- 
ances of  these  showers  of  stones  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  scientific 
jounials.  The  latest  and  most  complete 
is  that  published  iu  the  first  volume  of  the 
Ed.  Phil,  Joiirn.,  compiled  partly  from  a 
printed  list  by  Ciiladni,  and  paitly  from  a 
manuscript  one  of  Mr.  Allan,  read  some 
years  ago  at  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Meteorology  (from  ittrtiopog,  raised  in 
the  air,  and  >o>9 ,  discourse) ;  tlie  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  which  oc- 
cur in  the  atmosphere,  of  their  causes  and 
eflbrts.  Men;  in  all  conditions  of  society, 
arc  led  by  motives  of  necessity  or  comfort 
to  study  the  indications  of  the  weather  in 
the  diiFtrr^nt  apj>earunces  of  the  skies. 
The  mariner,  the  shepherd,  the  husband- 
man, the  hunter,  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  examine  closely  every  varying  a|>- 
penrnnce  which  niMy|)recedcmore  impor- 
tant chnnjr>'s.  The  residt  of  these  obs»»r- 
vations  forms  a  body  of  maxims,  in  which 
farts  are  often  slatecl  convctly,  but  mixed 
with  erroneous  deductions  and  6U|x?r5ti- 
tions  notions,  such  as  the  credulity  of  igno- 
nuit  jieople  always  renders  them  ready  to 
adopt.  Hence  the  disposition  to  refer' the 
ordinary  changt^s  of  the  weather  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  and  even  the  stars, 
and  to  look  for  signs  of  approaching  con- 
vulsions, even  in  the  moral  world,  in  hor- 
rid comets  and  strange  meteors.  The 
progress  of  science,  which  tends  to  sepa- 
*  rate  the  casual  precureors  from  the  real 
causes  of  phenomena,  refiitcs  these  false 
reasonings,  dissipates  the  empty  tenors  to 
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which  they  give  rise,  and  aims,  by  more 
(mdenty  loog  continued  end  wide  extend- 
ed observations,  to  de<Iuce  the  general 
rdes  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere appear  to  be  regulated.  Mete- 
orolo^  borrows  from  chemistry  her  anal- 
ysis to  determine  tbe  composition  of  the 
air  itself  and  of  tlie  subslances  which  it 
contai{i&,  and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon ; 
Ihe  manner  in  which  thed:fferent  processes 
of  evaporation,  freezing,  tnawing,  &c.,  go 
on,  and  how  Uiey  affect  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  action  of  those  invisible 
agents,  light,  heat,  electricity,  &&,  and 
their  tremendous  effects.  From  physics 
meteorology  takes  the  mechanical  action 
of  these  and  similar  powers  and  sub- 
stances, the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  air, 
the  laws  of  the  reflection,  refraction,  and 
motion  of  light,  &c.  By  these  aids  tliis 
science  explains  tl)3  formation,  fall  or  de- 
position of  hail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  frost 
(see  tliese  articles,  and  those  on  Clouds, 
Evaporjiiony  Freezing,  and  Caloric) ;  the 
action  of  thunder  add  lightning  (see  Elto- 
triciiy)]  the  prevalence  and  properties  of 
certain  winds  (q.  v.) ;  the  effect  of  the  po- 
sition of  a  country  and  the  nature  of  its 
surface  on  its  climate  and  productions  (see 
ClitnaUj  Temperaiurej  and  Mouirlauis) ;  the 
nature  and  causes  of  meteore  |)l»ee  Mtttors^ 
and  Meteoric  Stones),  &c.  To  prepai*e  tlie 
way  for  these  and  similar  inquiries,  it  is 
necessary  previously  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent and  constitution  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  phenomena  take  place  (see  Air, 
and  Jhmosphere),  nd  to  indicate  with  pre- 
cision, and  observe  with  minuteness  and 
accuracy,  its  precise  condition  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  by  philosophical  in- 
struments. Some  of  these  have  long  been 
known,  but  others  are  either  of  recent  ori- 
gin, or  have  received  a  more  delicate  con- 
struction from  recent  observena.  The  or- 
dinary observations  are  generally  confined 
to  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the  air 
(see  Barometer,  and  J^iermomeier) ;  but 
other  data  are  important,  and  have  of  late 
years  received  more  attention  tljan  for- 
merly. The  dryness  or  humidity  of  the 
atmospltere  (see  Hugromdcr) ;  its  briffht- 
ness,  or  degree  of  illumination  (see  Pho- 
tomder) ;  the  dnt  or  shade  of  the  cerulean 
hue  of  tlie  sky  (determined  by  the  cya- 
mometer,  invented  by  Saussure) ;  the  va- 
riable disposition  to  chill  tJie  surface  of 
Che  earih  by  impressions  of  cold  transmit- 
ted from  the  higher  regions  (determined 
fay  the  sBthrioscope), — are  all  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  daily  evaporation 
fifom  the  ground  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
aUpometetr ;  the  quantitj  of  raia  which 


&]]s  is  to  be  registered  by  the  ombrome- 
ter, or  rain-gauge  (q.  v.) ;  the  amount  of 
dew  de))08ited  should  be  observed  (see 
Drosomeler\  and  (he  d'rection,  force  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  UKf\cated  by  the  ane- 
mometer and  anemoscope.  (See  Saus- 
Bure^sEssais  swr  V  Hggromitrie ;  De  Luc's 
Idies  sur  la  Miteorologit  ;  Cotte's  TVoite 
de  MUiorolo^it ;  Lampadius's  Grundriss 
der  Mmosplmrologie ;  article  MeteoroUtgu 
in  the  Eucyclopcedia  Mctropolitana(18SCt 
second  division) ;  Donieli's  .Meteorologica 
Essays  and  Observations,)  The  value  of 
a  meteorolof^ical  register  depends  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  it  is  kept.  The  ob- 
servations should  be  made  in  a  place  rath- 
er elevated,  and  exposed  freely  on  all  sides 
to  the  &si)ect  of  the  sky,  and  should  bo 
re[>eated  either  at  equal  intervals  during 
the  day  and  night,  or,  at  least,  at  those 
hours  which  represent  most  nearly  the 
mean  stale  of  the  atmosphere.  The  |K)- 
sitioii  ond  exposure  of  the  place  should 
also  b.T  made  known.  These  requisites 
are  seldom  attained,  and  very  few  registerb 
of  tlie  v.eatherare  entitled  to  much  con/i- 
deiico.  Accurate  observations,  made  in 
all  pans  of  the  work!,  and  in  a  i^gular 
and  scientific  manner,  are  yet  necessary 
for  the  systematic  classification  of  all  me- 
toorolugicul  phenomena  into  a  complete 
science. 

Method  ;  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
things,  proceedings,  or  ideas ;  in  logic  and 
riieturic,  the  art  or  rule  of  disposing  ideas 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily 
comprehended,  either  in  order  to  discover 
the  truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others. 
Method  is  &<sential  to  science,  and  gives 
to  our  knowledge  its  scientific  character. 
Scientific  authors  make  use  of  different 
methods,  accord  lug  to  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view.  The  apparently  strict- 
est is  the  mathematical,  which  is  capable 
of  giving  the  greatest  possible  clearness  to 
its  theorems  by  a  series  of  explanations 
and  deductions  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observ- 
ed that  this  method  is  only  adapted  to  a 
science  which  has  to  do  with  -numbera 
and  magnitudes,  and  has  had  unfortunate 
consequences  when  nothing  wasconsider- 
e^l  tiiie  hut  what  could  be  mathematically 
proved,  and  when  tlie  mathematical  meth- 
od was  applied  to  intellectual  pliilosophy. 
Methods  have  made  epochs  in  philosophy, 
proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  the  systems 
to  which  Siey  were  appUed.  Thus  there 
are  the  sceptic  method  (see  Scepticism), 
the  critical  method  (see  Kant\  and  the 
dogmatic  method,  which,  in  philosophv,  k 
the  method  that  starts  from  acknowledged 
general  principles^— all  of  which  are  limit* 
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«dand  partial.  The  truly  philosophical 
method  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
science.  As  to  the  way  of  proceeding, 
ihe  method  may  be  analytical  (i.e.  it  starts 
from  particular  cases,  and  seeks  from  them 
to  deduce  general  causes)  or  synthetic  (i.e. 
it  infers  tlie  conseqCieuces  from  the  causes) ; 
but  it  Tiust  always  proceed  from  blemeut- 
ary  pnnciplea  admitte<l  Ly  .^11,  wi  h  logical 
strictness,  in  order  to  retiaiu  scieinific. 
The  popular  method  stans  f  om  ihs  well 
Juiown  and  the  inciivilual,  and  is  general- 
ly analytical.  Oratoi^  bot'i  lay  and  cler- 
ical, and  teachers  of  youth,  make  use  of 
this  less  scientific  method.  As  to  external 
form,  the  teacher  may  speak  uninterrupt- 
edly (this  is  adapted  for  adults  and  aca- 
demical lectures),  or  proceed  by  way  of 
interrogation.  In  those  branches  the  ele- 
ments of  which  Ire  in  the  operations  of  the 
human  reason,  as  in  morals,  mathematics 
and  religion,  tlie  catechetical  method  v/ill 
oe  found  best,  because  it  addresses  the  rea- 
'  aon  or  heart  of  the  pupil  di-.ctSy,  anrl  by 
■questions  calls  into  action  d»c  powers  of 
^s  understanding.  The  cr -cchetic  meth- 
od deserves  the  name  of  Socraiic  only 
when  the  teacher  limits  himsulf  to  direct- 
ing, by  his  qu<>stioiis,  the  couree  of  the 
pupil's  thoughts,  but  allows  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  formed  by  the  operation  of 
thcscholar's  own  mind.  Every  ait  and 
science  requires  its  own  method  of  leach- 
ing, which,  indeed,  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  individual  characters  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  order  to  teach  the 
first  elements  to  many  pupils,  Lancaster's 
method  will  be  always  foiuid  useful.  (See 
Mutual  histrudion.)  Pestalozzi  strives,  in 
his  methodjwhateverthe  branch  of  instrucr 
lion  may  be,  always  to  keep  in  view  the  el- 
evation of  the  whoie  being,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  all  the  powei's,  and,  as  fur  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  the  pupil's  own  powers  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  instruction,  (See 
Pestalozzi,)  A  mistaken  benevolence  has 
at  times  undertaken  to  make  all  study 
amusing,  and  to  beguile  the  pupil  inter 
knowledge  without  the  necessity  of  labo- 
rious exertion  on  his  part.  Such  a  ineth- 
od,  however,  tends  to  pi^vent  the  develope- 
mentof  the  faculties,  and  to  unfit  the  mind 
to  cope  with  difficulties.  Private  instruc- 
tion requires  different  metlio<ls  from  pub- 
lic instruction ;  hi  fact,  circumstances  will 
constantly  vary  the  metliods  of  a  skilful 
teacher. 

Methodists  ;  those  defenders  of  the 
Catholic  church  who,  in  the  17th  century, 
.attempted  to  bring  to  a  close  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Protestants,  by  new  meih- 
4Nk  of  reasoning ;  m  later  times,  a  reli- 


gious sect  which  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the 
English  church  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  Some  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford united  themselves  together,  in  1729, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  each 
other's  pious  resolutions,  and  ob8er\inff  th } 
religious  services  with  stridvness.  They 
aimed  (uirticularly  at  a  more  rigid  compli- 
ance v'ith  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  was  usual  in  tlie  church,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  love,  such 
as  instructing  poor  children,  visidng  the 
prisons,  &c.  Their  more  worldly  fellow 
stu<lent8,  among  other  names  indicative 
of  their  peculiarities,  called  them  Method- 
ists,  on  account  of  their  methodical  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  religion  and  the 
regularity  of  their  lives.  This  name  was 
ado))tcd  by  themselves,  and  has  since  been 
continued  to  their  followers.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  small  society,  the  principal  were 
John  Wesley  (q.  v),  the  founder,  his  broth- 
er CharleS;  &r.^.  George  Whirvfield  (q.  v.), 
whojohiedi".  ?;i  1735.  In  1735,  Wesley 
ca!i:e  out  to  Georgia,  to  engagD  in  the  con- 
version of  liio  heathens.  Here  he  remain- 
ed two  jcars,  and,  bocomijg  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  was 
much  Jtruck  with  their  severe  simplicity 
and  pious  devotion.  (See  Unikd  Breth- 
ren,) He  then  visited  llcrrnhut,  after  his 
return  to  P^ngland,  and.  determined  to 
model  his  own  society  somewhat  after  the 
same  plan.  Whitefield's  preaching  had 
already  prepared  the  j)eoplc  for  this*  un- 
dertaking. Wesley  collected  a  small  soci- 
ety in  London,  which  held  its  conferences 
in  a  ])rivaie  house,  without  any  disposition, 
at  this  time,  to  secede  from  the  church. 
But  the  clcrp:y  of  the  establishment  hav- 
ing refused  their  pulpits  to  the  Methodist 
preachers  who  endeavored  to  gain  over 
their  hearere  to  their  society,  and  ilje  con- 
course of  auditors  being  too  great  to  be 
acconunodated  in  any  church,  they  began 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  to  organize 
a  seiKirate  church  on  the  primitive  apos- 
tolical model.  The  peculiar  character  of 
this  field-preaching,  which  was  distin- 
guished from  the  ]>hilosophicaI  indifter- 
ence  of  that  of  the  established  clergy  by 
its  vehemence,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
popular  style,  and  which  dwelt  more  on 
the  fall  and  depravity  of  man,  on  the 
atonement,  on  tlie  restoration  through  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  Savior,,  on  repent- 
ance, and  on  regeneration,  with  all  the  el- 
oquence wliich  a  sincere  zeal  could  in- 
spire, had  a  great  eftect  in  increasing  the 
numbers  of  the  society,  Whitefieltl,  the 
boldest  and  most  zealous  apostle  of  Meth- 
odism, iu  eloquence,  coun^  and  fire  tbs 
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p9Sk\  of  his  sect,  often  collected  hearerato 
Qie  number  of  12,000  in  the  fields,  church- 
yiuds,  and  even  at  fairs,  and,  by  the  tbun- 
ders  of  his  eloqueoce  and  tlio  terrors  of 
his  denunciations,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  bis  audience,  that  many  of  them 
were  thrown  into  couvulsioos,  and,  amidst 
cries  and  groans  of  anguish,  were  turned 
to  fiiith  and  holiness  on  the  spoL  These 
sudden  conversions  were  considered  as 
the  outpourings  of  grace,  and  came  to  be 
considered  by  the  Methodists  as  desirable 
results  of  their  preaching.  They  soon, 
however,  gave  up  tlio  practice  of  field- 
preaching,  and  built  houses  of  worship 
(tabernacles),  partly  to  protect  themselves 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  partly 
to  avoid  the  outrages  which  they  exjx;ri- 
enced  from  the  rabble.  Although  they 
suffered  much  from  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  yet,  as  the  gqvermncnt  made  no 
opposition,  they  now  j)rocceded  to  the 
regular  establishment  of  their  church  con- 
stitution, which  was  modelled  on  the  plan 
of  the  Moravian  Brothcn»,hut  divided  into 
two  distinct  parties,  the  Wesley ans,  or  Ar- 
menians, and  the  Whitcliehlians,  or  Cal- 
vinirfs.  Their  liturgy  Wiis  that  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  with  some  alterations. 
It  appears,  from  the  Sunday  Service  of  the 
Methodists  of  1826,  that  the  ofiices  for  the 
ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  ami  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  arc  altered 
into  forms  for  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
elders  and  suf)erinteu(!cnts;  the  l^J  artielrs 
are,  by  omissions,  reduced  to  2o  ;  the  Ni- 
cene  and  Athaoasiun  creeds  are  rejected, 
tlie  apostles'  creed  only  being  retained ; 
and  the  apochryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  rejected.  In  1707,  the  JVeio 
CwmexUm,  as  it  is  called,  arose  out  of  a 
separation  from  the  Wesley  an  rsiahli^h- 
ment,  on  grounds  of  church  diw:ipline  and 
government,  and  not  of  doctrine,  Alex- 
ander Kilham  was  their  head  and  founder. 
The  steps  by  which  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists became  a  dii^tinct  reli<}i()us  body 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  socie- 
ties collected  in  London  and  other  places 
were  divided  into  little  com|)anJes  of  from 
10  to  20  persons,  called  classes,  and  given 
in  charge  to  a  leader.  The  leader  ort  sid- 
ed in  a  weekly  meeting  of  his  cfass  for 
spiritual  conversion  and  pmyer,  and  re- 
ceived their  charitable  contributions.  Gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  society  wero^  called 
body  bands;  and,  as  the  persons  who 
were  employed  to  preach  to  tliem  soon 
became  regular  preachers,  tlie  country 
was  divided  into  circuits^  consisting  of  the 
societies  of  a  certain  district  These  cir- 
cuits were  under  two  or  more  preachers, 


one  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  the  cw 
cuit,  with  the  name  of  supaintendeni* 
The  conference  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  preachers,  who  meet  annually 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  connexion.^ 
The  distinctive  character  of  Methodism  is ' 
to  be  sought  for,  not  so  much  in  its  doc. 
trines  as  in  the  application  of  them,  which 
it  endeavors  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  strong  excitement;  and  those 
whom  it  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
tlieir  sins  it  subjects  to  a  course  of  disci- 
pline intended  to  unite  them  closely  with 
the  connexion.  The  fruits  of  White- 
field's  preaching  were,  perhaps,  not  less 
than  those  of  W^esley's,  his  followers  being 
about  as  numerous  in  England  as  those  of 
the  great  patriarch  of  Methodism.  The 
rise  of  Methodism,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  been  attended  witii  some 
inegularities  and  extravagances,  was  a  re- 
vival of  religion  in  England.  Since  the 
reformation  there  had  been  no  such  efforts 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  no  preach- 
ing so  avvak(  ning,  so  little  si  ctarian ;  no 
preachers  with  nioi*o  zeal,  singleness  of 
l)nrpos8  and  power  of  exhortation. "  It 
awoke  the  slumbering  church  fi"om  its 
hikewarninet^s  and  dii^senters  to  more  bold 
and  united  ellorts  of  Chriiilian'  zeal.  It 
addrsseil  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  llie  hard- 
ened, in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  their 
feelings  and  command  their  attention.  It 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  excite  them.  It  made  its  way 
at  fii-bt  through  persecution  and  outrage, 
and,  after  spreading  over  its  native  coun- 
try', it  has  established  missions  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  oM  and  new  worlds 
among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  siivagi^s  of  the  South  sea.  (SeeSouth- 
ey\s  and  Moore's  Life  of  IVesUy;  Grow- 
th er's  Portraiture  of  Mdhodism  ;  Gillie's 
Life  ofJVhiUfidd ;  the  works  of  W^esley  and 
Whitcfjcld.)  At  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  connexion,  the  attention  of  Mr, 
We  ley  was  directed  to  the  British  colo- 
nics of  North  America.  In  the  Soiuhem 
and  Middle  Slates,  where  sufficient  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made  to  supply  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  an  increasing  population, 
Methodism  was  paiticularly  calculated  to 
be  eminently  useful.  It  was  introduced 
into  those  parts  by  preachers  ordained  by 
W(  sley,  and  has  spread  extensively.  Some 
diflerence  in  discipline  and  government 
was  introduced  into  the  American  con- 
nexion, among  which  that  of  the  Episco- 
[>al  govennncnt  was  the  principal.  The 
first  Methodist  society  was  established  at 
New  York,  in  I7G6,  by  preachere  from  Ire- 
land, and  after  the  revolution,  the  firsl 
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bniiop  was  oonsecrated.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  modifications  in  the  church  dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodists  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,.  (For  an  account  of  American 
Methodists,  see  Appendix^  end  of  this  vol.) 

Metis  (Greek,  ^i»rij,  wisdom) ;  the 
mother  of  Minerva,  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Teth^  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men. 
(See  Juptier^  and  Minerva.)  Ritter  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  Palus  Mceotis  is  de- 
rived from  hei^  and  places  her  sanctuary 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  where 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  great  mother. 

Meto,  or  Meton,  was  a  celebrated 
mathematician  of  Athens,  who  flourished 
432  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
eiffhty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  observed  the 
solstice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  e}xle 
of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  make  tlie  lunar  and  solar 
years  begin  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
This  is  called  Ibe  golden  number,  from  its 
great  use  in  the  calendar.  •  Mcton  was 
Eviiig  about  412  B.  C,  for,  when  tiie 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  Sicily,  he  es- 
caped a  share  in  that  disastrous  expedi- 
tion by  counterfeiting  insanity. 

Metonimy;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  the  name  of  an  idea  or  tiling  is  • 
substituted  for  that  of  another,  to  which  it 
has  a  certain  relation.  Such  relations  are 
substance  and  quality,  cause  and  effect, 
precedence  and  subsequence,  &c. ;  thus  if 
we  say,  the  tears  of  "joy,"  instead  of  the 
"joyous  person,"  or  respect  for  "  gray 
hair,"  instead  of  "old  age,"  or  "olive- 
branch"  for  "peace,"  "stage"  for  tlie 
whole  establishment  connected  with  tlie- 
atrical  performances,  &c.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  figures  in  rhetoric. 

Metope  (nira,  between,  and  6nii,n.  hole), 
in  architecture  ;  the  inter\'al  or  squaie 
space  between  the  triglyphs,  in  the  Doric 
frieze.  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit 
of  ornamenting  these  parts  of  their  build- 
ings with  carved  works,  or  with  paintings 
representing  the  heads  of  oxen,  vessels, 
and  other  articles  used  in  Leathen  sacri- 
fices. The  difiiculty  of  disposing  the  trig- 
lyphs and  metopes  in  feynimetrical  pro- 
portion may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
omission  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

Metoposcopy  (from  the  Greek  nhunov, 
the  forehead,  and  a/coiriw,  I  observe);  the  pre- 
tended art  of  divining  from  the  wrinkles 
of  the  forehead.  The  Romans,  b^ieving 
in  every  kind  of  divination,  practised  this, 
but  not  80  much  as  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  seems  singular  that  met- 
oposcopy never  was  so  much  in  vogue  as 
chiromancy  (q.  v.),  though  tliere  might  be 


some  possibility  of  dinmng^  in  pait,  Ao 
character  of  a  man  from  bis  fordfesad 
and  its  wrinkles,  while  the  Imes  in  the 
hand  have  no  connexion  with  it 

Metre  ;  the  French  unit  of  messure. 
(See  IVance^  division  Detimal  SyOem.) 

Metre,  in  versification.  (See  /Wody, 
and  Rh/thm,) 

Metropolitan  is  the  Greek  name  of 
an  archbishop.  The  chief  place  of  a 
province  is  called,  in  Greek,  metropoiis^ 
and,  as  the  bishops  of  the  chief  pkices,  or 
capitals,  were  distinguished  by  superior 
rank  (see  Bishop),  they  also  received 
a  distinguished  title.  The  metropolitan  is 
above  the  bishop,  but  below  the  [wtriarch. 
The  title  of  patriarch,  however,  is  in  u»e 
only  in  tlie  Eastern  churchea,-^MetropUi' 
tan  church  is  the  archiepiscopal  church. 

Wetternich,  Clemens  Wencesiaiia 
Nepomuk  Lotharius,  count,  since  1813 
prince  of  Meitemich,  since  181()  duke  dc 
Portella,  in  Sicily,  knight  of  the  onler  of 
the  golden  fleece,  privy-counsellor,  minis- 
ter of  state,  also  minister  of  foreign  affitim, 
with  the  title,  since  1821,  of  im]>erial-royal 
house,  court  and  state  chancellor,  in  short, 
the  Austrian /ac-toiu»i,  was  bom  May  15, 
1773,  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.*  In 
1788,  he  entered  the  university  of  Stras^ 
burg.  At  the  coronation  of  tlie  emperor 
Leopold  II,  he  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
ceremonies,  after  which  he  studied  law  at 
Mentz,  until  1794,  travelled  to  England, 
went  to  Vienna,  became  Austrian  minister 
at  the  Hague,  and  married,  in  1795,  the 
countess  Eleonore  von  Kaunitz,  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  prince  Kaunitz. 
(q.  \'.\  This  lady  was  the  heiress  of  the 
lordship  of  Austeriitz.  She  died  March 
19,  182i;'>,  at  Paris.  The  prince  then  mar- 
ried Antonia,  countess  de  Beitstcin,  who 
died  Jan.  17, 1829 ;  and  he  has  since  mar- 
ried the  countess  Melaina  Zichy,  daughter 
of  count  Zichy  Ferrares.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  began  his  diplomatic  career  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  as  minister*  of  the 
college  of  the  Westphalian  counts.  In 
1801,  the  Austrian  court  appointed  him 
minister  at  Dresden.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  in  uniting  Austria,  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia, by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3, 1805^ 
agpinst  Napoleon,  for  which  he  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Stephen.  The 
banle  of  Austeriitz,  and  the  treaty  signed 
at  Vieima,  by  Haugwitz  for  Prussia  with 
*  His  father,  Francis  George  Charies,  princo 
of  Mett^niich,  was  bom  also  ai  Coblente,  in  1746. 
He  had  several  high  employments  in  the  Armrias 
scn'ice.  At  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  he  was  tht 
principal  commissioner  of  Austria,  and,  in  1810^ 
in  the  absence  of  his  son,  was  at  tlie  head  of  for* 
^1^  affain.     He  died  Aug.  11, 1818. 
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France,  Uighted  the  finits  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty.    la  1806^  count  Met- 
temich  went  to  Paris  as  ainbesBador,  in 
the  place  of  count  Cobenzl,  where  be  was 
reiy  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Austria,  and  where  bis  diplomatic  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  influential 
persons.      Oct.  10,  1807,  he  agned,  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  convention,  which  put 
a  stop  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Boccke  di  CaUaro  (q.  y.) 
by  Russian  troops,  and  which  made  the 
Isonzo  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  It- 
aly.   What  he  had  begun  in  1805  he  con- 
tinued in  1808  with   rare   activity  and 
shrewdness.    He  never  fully  gave  up  his 
plans  against  France,  because,  whether 
republic  or  empire,  the  basis  of  the  new 
order  of  tilings  in  France,  was  odious  to 
him,  firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  old 
system  of  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of 
which  Austria   may  be   considered  the 
most  obstinate  champion ;  and,  as  Metter- 
uich  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Aus- 
tria, he  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personages  of  this  age  to  the  future  histo- 
rian.   Mettemich  has  foUowed  his  system 
with  remarkable  consistency  and  activity. 
He  is  the  powerful  agent  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance,   (q.  V.)    Spain  rose  against  France. 
Aug.  15, 1808,  that  pubhc  audience  took 
place,  in  which  Mettemich  withstood,  for 
about  an  hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo- 
leon, on  the  policy  of  Austria,  which,  he 
declared,  would  not  leave  him  at  peace. 
The  campaign  of  1809  broke  out,  and, 
shortly  before  the  batde  of  Wanam,  count 
Mettemich  arrived  in  Vienna,  from  which 
he  f>roceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Comorin.      Passports  had 
long  been  denied  him  at  Paris     Count  de 
Stadion  resigned  his  place  as  Austrian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  July  9,  and 
count  Mettemich  was  appointed,  in  Octo- 
ber, in  his  place.    He  and  the  French 
minister  Champagny  conducted  the  nego- 
tiadons  for  peace,  at  Hungarian  Altenburg. 
The  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Vienna, 
by  prince  Liechtenstein.    Napoleon's  pro- 
posal for  the  Austrian  princess  took  place 
Peb.  7,  1810:  Mettemich  accompanied 
the  new  empress  to  France.    When  the 
yfvar  in  the  north  began,  it  was  Austria's 
difiUcult  task  to  manage  affairs  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  treaties  and  obligations,  and  the 
fhmily  relations,  she  should  stand  in  a  po- 
sition to  reconquer  her  former  dominions, 
and  set  Europe  free  fix>m  French  influ- 
ence.   Baron  Fain,  in  the  Mamucrit  de 
1813,  attacks  the  conduct  of  Austria  on 
this  occasion.    Mettemich  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  displayed  great  talent  in  this 
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mtical  state  of  thinfiB.  Austria's  '^  armed 
mediation'*  was  acknowledged  by  Alex* 
ander  and  Prussia,  after  a  conference  of 
Mettemich  with  the  former  at  Opot- 
schna.  Invited  by  Napoleon  to  Dresden, 
Mettemich  arrived  June  25,  and  here 
siffned,  June  30,  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  France  also  acknowledged  the  me 
diation.  Mettemich  conducted  the  media- 
tion in  Prague.  But  the  negotiations  fi>r 
peace  not  having  been  opened  by  the  term 
fixed,  Aug.  10,  Mettemich  drew  up,  in  the 
night  of  die  10th,  tlie  declaration  of  war, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  against  France ; 
and,  on  the  moming  of  the  llthj  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  troops  marched  over  the 
Bohemian  and  Silesian  fronder.  Sept  9, 
1813,  Mettemich  signed  the  quadmplo 
alliance  at  Teplitz.  On  the  evening  of 
the  portentous  batde  of  Leipsic,  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and  nis 
heirs  the  dignity  of  prince.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 
Freiburg,  Basel,  Langres  and  Chaumont. 
He  directed  the  negotiations  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  emperor  Francis,  dining 
the  congress  of  Chatillon  (q.v.),and,  from 
Dijon,  the  negotiations  with  Monsieur 
(Charles  X),  who  had  arrived  at  Nancy. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris,  signed  the  con- 
vention of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon, 
and,  May  30,  the  peace  of  Paris,  aftei 
which  he  was  sent  to  London.  The  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Oct  8, 1814, 
the  congress  of  Vienna  was  opened,  and 
the  presidency  was  unanimously  assigned 
to  him.  With  Talleyrand  and  Welling- 
ton, he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Saxony, 
then  at  rresburg,  in  order  to  effect  peace 
between  Saxony  and  Prussia,  by  obtaining 
a  cession  of  territory  from  the  former  to 
Prussia.  He  was  again  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  second  i)eace  of  Paris,  Nov. 
20, 1815,  then  at  Milan,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Bavatia,  which  was  ratified 
April  14, 1816.  In  1817,  he  accompanied 
the  Austrian  princess,  destined  ior  the 
Portuguese  prince-royal  (Hon  Pedro),  to 
Leghorn,  and  then  negotiated  with  the 
Roman  see.  In  1818,  he  was  Austrian 
minister  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  (q.  v.J ;  in  1819, 
he  presided  at  the  congress  of  Carlsbad 
(q.  v.),  and,  in  January,  1820,  directed  the 
niiiiisteriai  negotiations  (see  Congresses) 
for  the  completion  of  the  act  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  against  the  liberals.  He  pre 
sided  at  Troppau  (q.  v.)  and  Laybacb. 
(q.  V.)  He  aAcrwards  went,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king  of  England,  to  Hauover, 
and  again  conducted  the  negotiations  at 
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Vimna  wl  V«KODa«  (<|.  t.)  In  Septiwi- 
bwi  18^  wbei^  xik$  emperon  Francig  an^4 
4jlexander  me^  at  Cfzemowitas,  prince 
jfletleniich  was  prevented  by  sicknep 
firom  partaking  in  the  deliberationa,  but, 
aooQ  after,  transacted  businesa  with'  the 
,|tiiHwan  minister,  count  NeaaehvMle.  He 
continued  in  bis  poat;  with  unabated  ac- 
tivity, and  we  may  soon  see  him  engaged 
anew  in  important  diplomatic  tranaactiona. 
His  latest  work  is  the  treaty  bet¥^een  Aus- 
yia.  and  Sardinia,  according  to  which  the 
hitter  power  engages  to  keep  &)fiQO  men 
m  readiness  for  Austria  in  case  of  war, 
prol^iy  in  return  for  .an  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  that  she  will  make  no 
nirther  attempts  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
t)ie  present  king  of  Sardinia,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  she  strove  to  exclude  him, 
when  prince  Carigiiano,  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Modena-Reffgio,  an  arch-duke  of 
Austria,  cousin  to  me  present  emperor. 
Prince  Mettemich  is  knight  of  all  the 
highest  orders  of  Europe,  with  t)B  excep- 
don  of  that  of  the  garter.  The  king  of 
Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  with  the  tide  of 
duke.  In  1816,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies made  him  duke  of  PorteUa,  with  60,000 
ducati  income.  In  1816,  the  emperor 
Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisberg 
(q.  v.),  where  the  best  hock  is  produced. 
Though  actively  engaged  in  tlie  foreign 
affiiirB  of  his  country,  prince  Mettemich 
has  also  taken  a  great  part  in  the  internal, 
as  the  management  of  the  finances,  &c. 
After  the  deam  of  count  Zichy,  the  em- 
peror conferred),  in  1826,  the  preeidencv 
of  the  council  of  ministers  for  home  af- 
fairs also  on  Mettemich.  His  biography 
is  given  in  the  Taachenbuchfur  dU  Voter' 
(andische  GeschichU,  1827.  The  prince  has 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
who  was  bora  in  1829.  His  sister  is  wife 
to  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Wiirteniberg. 

Mettrie,  Julian  Offrie  de  la.  (See 
IsameUrie,) 

Metz  (anciently,  Divodurvm ;  later,  Me- 
diomairic^  and  Mett<E) ;  a  strongly -fortified 
city,  in  the  western  pKart  of  France,  on  the 
Moeelle,  30  leagues  north-west  from  Stras- 
burg,  61  north-east  from  Paris;  popula- 
tion, 45,276;  hit  49°  7'  N. ;  Ion.  6«  11'  E. 
It  is  the  seat  of  military,  religious  and  civil 
authorities,  and  contains  numerous  litera- 
ry^  scientific  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
is  a  mihtary  place  of  the  first  class,  highly 
important  both  for  ofiensive  andxlefensive 
measures.  Its  fortifications  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  constructed  on  die  modem 
i^stem,  under  the  direcUon  of  Vaubanaad 


V^iJh'V^  gjeydetffflpnnfacmffBB  «f  wtf^ 
too,  w^Qep,  auk,  &C.,  it  has  numerou*" 
ana  extensive  put^Uc  v^rks  in  the  war 
de]^utine9t  I^  ia  f  V9xy  old  place,  founds 
ed  at  an  early  penod  by  the  Gauls^  and 
adorned  by  th^  J(lomana  with  fiine  menu- 
mei^ts.  It  was  a  fie^  city  of  the  German' 
empire,  fi:om  the  eleventh  century,  but 
was  occupied  1^  the  French  troops,  ia 
15S2,  and  confiroied  to  France  in  1648. 
Al^ut  a  league  ^m  the  city,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct  called,  by  the  peo- 
ple the  deviPs  bridge.  In  1822,  some  re- 
mains of  antiquity  were  discovered  in  the 
ancient  citadel,  which  have  be^  described 
by  Devilly  (JVIetz,  1£23)* 

Msrau,  Gabriel,  a  palmer,  bora  at  Ley- 
d^n,  in  161,5,  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1658.  His.  models  were  Douw, 
Terburg  and  Mieris.  His  style,  however, 
was  nobler.  He  painted  subjects  from 
common  life, — fruit- women,  chemists  in 
the  laboratoiy,  physicians  attending  the 
Qick,  &i^  Wb  manner  is  free  and  pleas-- 
ing,  and.  his  imitation  of  nature  true.  His 
coloring  was  admirably.  A  lady  tuning 
her  lute,  and  another  washing  her  hands 
in  a  silver  basin  held  by  her  woman,  are 
among  his  best  pieces.  His  works  are 
scarce,  as  be  spent  n^uch  time  on  them^ 
and  highly  valued^ 

Meudon  ;  a  village  and  castle,  two* 
leagues  fix)m  VerBailleSi^and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  The  old  castle,  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  which,  in  the 
seventeenth,  belonged  to  Louvois,  was  de^ 
moUsbed  in  1804»  The  chdteauy  built  by 
Louis.XlV,  ia  situated  on  a  risine  ground, 
and  commonds  a  view  of  Paris,  uie  Seine,- 
and  the  environs.  There  is  a  fine  terrace 
in  fi^nt,npd  a  small  park  planted  by  Len- 
otre.  Napoleon  iuiproved  die  worker 
and  assigned  it  as  the  residence  of  hisson,^ 
while  at  the  breast.  During  the  expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  the  empress  resided  therer 

Meuleiv,  Antony  Francis  van  der,  a 
battle  painter,  bom  at  Brussels,  1634,  was 
a  pupil  of  Peter  Snayers.  Some  of  his 
compositions,  having  been  carried  to 
France,  attmcted  tlie  notice  of  Lebmn^ 
and  Colbert  invited  the  young  artist  to 
Paris,  with  a  pension  of  2000  livrea,  and  a 
residence  at  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  Hla 
talents  as  a  batde  painter  reconmaended 
him  to  Louis  XIV,  who  always  took  him 
on  his  expeditions,  and  often  pointed  out 
the  subjects  which  he  desired  nim  to  rep^ 
resent  The  painter  had  thua  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  himself  in  his  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  and  is  conddered,  on,  ac- 
count of  his  truth  of  expression,  one  of  the 
best  batde  paicitera.    He  was  abo  distin' 
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jidahed  lit  the  klireiehtatio&  of  i»cenes 
irom  commoti  life,  and  in  tandscape  paint- 
ing. Among  hia  moat  celebrated  worka, 
are  the  entrance  of  LauibXIV  into  a  con- 
4)uenKl  city;  the  entrance  of  the  aame 
prince  into  Arraa ;  the  aiege  of  Maeatricht ; 
a  horseman,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand, 
speaking  to  a  young  gid,  who  is  tuning 
tier  guitar,  &c.  He  ako  executed  many 
excellent  views  of  ther  oyal  diAUaux  in 
France.  The  expression  of  his  horses  ia 
particularly  admired,  and  Lebrun  intrust- 
ed to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses  in 
his  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander. 
Van  der  Meulen  died  in  1690.  The  moat 
celebrated  engravers  of  his  time  executed 
a  series  of  152  eugravings  from  his  works, 
4imong  which  those  of  his  pupil  Baudolns, 
which  now  form  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
volumes  of  the  great  collection  called 
Cabinet  du  Rot,  are  distinguished. 

Meung,  or  Medn,  John  de,  a  French 
poet,  Bumaroed,  from  his  lameness,  Clopi- 
nel,  was  bora  at  Meung  sur  Loire,  about 
1250.  He  was  well  in&rmed,  and,  bv  hia 
noetical  talenta  and  vivacity,  lendered 
iiimaelf  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Philip  le 
J)eL  He  was*  satirically  inolined,  and  ex- 
ercised his  wit  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  were  so  irritated  against  him, 
that  a  party  of  them  seized  him,  and  re- 
solved^  to  give  him  a  severe  flogging ;  but 
his  wit  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  es- 
caped castigation  by  desiring  the  most  un- 
chaste to  give  the  first  blow.  He  died 
about  1322,  directing,  by  his  will,  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minicans at  Paris,  and  leaving  to  that  or- 
der a  heavy  chest,  not  to  be  opened  until 
after  the  funeral.  The  friars,  exf)ecting  a 
treasure,  opened  the  chest,  but  found  only 
some  old  slates,  scrawled  with  sums  and 
figures.  In  revenge,  they  disinterred  the 
l)ody ;  but  the  parliament'of  Paris  obliged 
them  to  biuT  it  acain  with  fresh  honors. 
His  principal  wori^  waa  his  continuation 
of  the  Roman  dt  la  Rose^  begun  by  Wil- 
liam de  Lorris,  which  comprises  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
«o  poetical  as  the  other,  but  has  more  sat- 
ire and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Boethius 
de  Cmisolatione ;  the  Letters  of  Abelard  ; 
a  work  on  the  Responses  of  the  Sybils ; 
and  a  satirical  piece,  styled  the  Codicil  of 
John  de  Meun^^  prefixed  to  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy's  edition  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Mo$e^  &c. 

MEuasius,  John ;  a  Dutch  critic,  born  in 
1579,  at  Loadun,  near  the  Hague.  At  sixr 
;teen,  while  a  student  in  the  univernty  of 
jLejrdea,  he  puhUahed  iiii  tot  woit,  an 


edition  of  Ljcophmn\i  Canandta.  He 
was  afterwaraa  selected  by  the  eelabrated 
Barneveldt,  aa  travelling  tutor  to  hia  aona^ 
whom  he  accompanied  over  great  part 
of  the  continent  On  hia  return  to  Hoi- 
land,  after  ii  ten  yeara'  absence  (1610)^  he 
was  elected  profeasor  of  history  and  of 
Greek  at  Leyden,  mih  the  title  of  histon- 
omph^  to  the  states  |^eneraL  The  fall 
ot  Barneveldt  (q.  v.)  obhged  him  to  resign 
his  situation ;  and,  accepting  an  invitation 
of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  proceeded  to 
Copenhagen.  Here  he  soon  became  ee- 
tablished  at  the  college  erected  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  In  a 
similar  post  to  that  which  he  had  occupi- 
ed in  Holland.  Hia  worka  are  a  History 
of  Athens;  On  the  Athenian  Archons; 
On  the  People  of  Athens;  On  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Greeks ;  On  the  Dances  of  the 
Ancients;  new  editions  of  several  clas- 
sics ;  a  History  of  Denmark,  &c.  The 
only  complete  edition  of  his  works  la  that 
of  Florence,  in  12  folio  volumes,  1743. 
Meursius  died  in  1639,  leaving  a  son,  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  in  165^  the  author 
.of  several  valuable  antiquarian  treatises* 

Meurthe;  a  department  in  the  north 
of  France.  (See  Lorraine,  and  Depart- 
ment.)    The  chief  place  ia  Nancy. 

Meusk,  in  Dutch,  Maas,  (Mosa) ;  k 
navigable  river,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Mame  (Champagne),  in 
France,  passes  through  the  province^  of 
jVamur,  Liege,  and  Limburg,  sepa^tes 
those  of  Guelderland  and  Holland  fit>in 
South  Brabant,  and  divides,  at  GorcUm. 
into  two  branches,  the  northern  and 
southern,  which  empty  into  the  North  sea 
by  several  moutha.  a  passes  by  Namur, 
Liege,  Mastricht,  Ruremonde,  Venloo, 
Gorcum,  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam,  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Meuse  ;  a  department  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  306,339  inhabitants;  chief 
place,  Bar-le-Duc.  (See  Lorraine^  and 
Vapartment.) 

Meusel,  John  George,  was  bom  in 
1743,  at  Eyrichshof,  in  Franconia,  and,  in 
1764,  entered  the  university  of  Gdttingen ; 
in  1766,  that  of  Halle,  where  he  lectured 
until  he  vras  appointed,  in  1769,  profeaSor 
of  history  in  the  univeraty  ot  £rfurt. 
From  1780,  he  hved  in  Erlangen,  where 
he  died  Sept  19, 1820,  having  continued 
active,  in  lecturing  and  publishing,  atmpst 
to  his  deatii.  He  wrote  atatisucal  and 
historical  works,  and  cbmpiled  several 
collections  relating  to  the  history  of  litiera- 
ture,  literary  men,  and  the  arta.  His  6^- 
lehHe$  Deutacfddnd  fSUi  ed^  Lemgo,  179^ 
et  iec[.— the  21 A  vol  waaf  edited  by  DnehT 
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(q.  v^  Lemgo,  1827) ;  hm  Lexicon  of  all 
the  German  Authors  who  died  from  1750 
to  1800  (Leipsic,  1802,  et  seq.) ;  his  new- 
edition  and  rtfacdamenio  of  Struvius's  Btb- 
liotheca  Historica,  21  vols.,  not  finished,  are 
proofi  of  his  accuracy  and  industry.  In 
the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  he  pre- 
pared several  valuable  works.  In  the 
department  of  statistics,  he  vtrote  Mtei' 
tung  zwr  Kenntnias  der  Ettropdischen  Staor- 
itnhAstorit  (5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  ±816) ;  LUera- 
tur  der  5:to^*tik(Leii)8ic,  1806—7,  2  vols.) ; 
and  Lth'buch  der  StcUistik  (3d  ed.,  Leip- 
sic, 1805).  He  was  less  happy  as  a  histo- 
iian,  being  oppressed  by  the  immense 
mass  of  his  materials. 

Mexical,  or  Mescal;  a  spirituous 
drink,  extracted  from  the  aloe  (Maguey^ 
JIgaoe  Mexicana\  which  is  consumed  in 
large  quantities  hy  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
also  called  aguardienie  dt  Maguey*  (See 
Pulaue,) 

Mexico.  The  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  {^Estados  Unidos  Mexka- 
no«),  which  compnses  the  former  viceroyal- 
ly  of  New  Spain,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  N.  by  the  U.  States  of  North 
America,  and  S.  by  Guatemala.  It  lies 
between  87°  and  124°  E.  Ion.,  and  15°  and 
42°  N.  lat.,  extending  over  27  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  1876  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  in  lat  30°,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  364  leagues  (25  to  a  de- 
greel  Our  acquaintance  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  is  very  impei-fect, 
and,  even  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
most  attentively  examined,  few  of  the 
positions  are  accurately  determined.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  hnmense  region 
lying  north  of  28°,  comprising  14  degrees 
of  latitude,  is  uninhabited  by  whites,  and 
has  never  been  explored.  Ilumboldt  cal- 
culates the  superficial  area  at  118,478 
square  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree ;  but  tliis 
estimate  does  not  include  th&space  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  N«;w  Mexico  and 
Sonora,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  U. 
States.  About  one  third  of  this  territory 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  pecu- 
liar geological  stnicture  of  the  republic 
exerts  the  most  striking  influence  upon 
the  climate.  The  Coraillera  of  Mexico 
separates  into  two  branches,  which,  di- 
verging to  the  north-east  and  north-west, 
form,  as  it  were,  the  declivitiee  of  an  ele- 
vated platform,  or  table-land,  which,  in 
the  more  central  parts,  is  raised  to  an 
elevadon  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  extends  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  This  re- 
oivkable  elevation  modifies  the  effect  of 


the  geographical  pomtion  of  the  countiy 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  towns 
on  the  central  plateau  enjoy  a  mild  tem- 
perature, those  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  are  exposed  to  a  torrid  sun,  and  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  with  almost 
every  modification  of  heat  In  ascending 
from  the  low  country,  the  climates  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  layers,  and  in  two 
days  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation  is  pre- 
sented to  view.  Aeain  aSove  this  table- 
land rise  ridges,  or  single  prominences,  in 
which  the  same  appearances  are  exhib- 
ited. Durango  is  situated  0648  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Zacatecas,  8169; 
Catorce,  9254 ;  to  the  soutli,  Jalapa,  4335 ; 
Perote,7724;  La  Puebla,  7200;  Ouema- 
vaca,  5428  ;  to  tlie  west,  Valladolid,  6434 ; 
Guaiiaxuato,  6825;  Querptaro,  6362;  in 
the  centre,  Mexico  is  situated  in  a  large 
valley,  or  basin,  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  haciendas,  or.  residences,  are 
about  10,000  feet  high,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, carriage  roads  pass  over  still  more 
elevated  positions.  The  principal  sum- 
mits are,  Popocate|)etl,  17,884  feet;  Ori- 
zava,  17,373;  Cerra  de  la  Leona,  near 
Catorce,  10,645 ;  and  Istaccihuatl,  15,704. 
There  are  five  volcanoes  in  activity,  all 
near  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude — Orizava, 
Popocatepetl,  Tusda,  Colima  and  Joruilo ; 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  destruc- 
tive. The  inhabitants  designate  these 
successive  climates  by  appropriate  names : 
the  low,  hot  country  is  called  tierra  cali- 
ente ;  the  higher  regions,  lierra  fria  (cold 
country) ;  and  the  intermediate  regions, 
iierra  iemplada  (temperate  country).  Our 
division  of  the  year,  into  four  periods,  is 
there  unknown,  the  only  distinction  being 
into  the  ruiny  season  (tsictrion  de  tas  agitas"^ 
which  commences  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  lasts  four  months,  and  the  diy  season 
(el  estio\  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Mexico  sufers  for  want  of  water. 
The  rivei-s  are  few  and  insignificant,  if  we 
except  the  Colorado,  the  del  Norte  and 
the  Grande.  The  lakes,  which  abound, 
appear  to  diminish  gradually  ;  the  princi- 
pal are,  Chapala,  Zumpango,  S.  Christoval, 
Tezcuco,  &C.,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico; 
Cayman  and  Parras,  in  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi ;  and  tlie  Timpanogos,  further 
north.  Among  the  various  productions 
are  maize  and  other  com,  the  Ixmana, 
manioc,  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  cofiTee,  su- 
gar, tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  cochineal,  &c. 
Mai^e  is  produced  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  great  abundance ;  its  \ 
flour  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  Wheat  succeeds  veiv 
well  oa  the  tsble-land|  but  in  the  iierra  oob 
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iwri^^-eor^tMnotibrdif  and  (he  difA- 
iCidtf  of  c<^municatioti  between  the  coast 
j«nd  upper  country  is  such,  that  the  former 
.may  be  supplied,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  from 
did  U.  States  of  North  America.  Sugar 
is  raised  in  great  quantities;  enough  is 
nised  on  the  plateau,  for  the  supply  of  its 
inhid>itantB,  and  the  producers  on  the 
coast  depend  up(m  a  foreign  maiket;  but, 
fdnce  iWif  the  amount  produced  has 
much  diminished.  Coffee  nas  been  more 
recently  introduced-;  the  use  of  it  has  not 
been  general  in  the  interior  till  within  a 
few  yean;  extensive  plantations  <were 
laid  out  in  1818  and  1819,  near  Cordova 
and  Orizava,  to  which  constant  additions 
hare  been  since  made.  Xi^otton  was  found 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of 
Mexico,  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
inhabitants.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
cento^,  the  annual  amount  of  the  ootton 
manuuctures  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
The  J  have,  however,  gradually  disap- 
peared, but  the  raw  material  may  be  an 
important  article  of  export,  if  prqperly 
attended  to.  The  domestic  nnimsils  of 
Mexico  are  the  same  as  in  this  country. 
The  wool  of  the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an 
inferior  quafity.  it  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  the  silk-worm  is  mdigenous 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  tne  silk 
produced  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  similar 
to  that  of  the  hombyx  mon  of  China.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  the 
breeding  of  silk-worms,  were  introduced 
hy  Cortez,  but  were  afterwards  prohibited 
l^  the  mother  country.  The  total  agri- 
cultural produce  of  Mexico  was  estimat- 
ed, by  Humboldt,  at  $29,000,000.  The 
amount  of  the  mineral  productions  has 
been  differendy  estimated.  Mr.  Ward 
calculates  the  total  annual  produce,  fh)m 
1796  tiU  1810,  at  about  $24,000,000,  of 
which  $23,000,000  were  exported.  The 
registered  coinage,  in  that  period,  was 
$^114,285.  In  a  second  period  of  15 
years  (1811  to  1825  inclusive!  the  total 
amount  of  coinage  was  only  $159^6,97!^ 
the  capithl  invested  in  mining  bavin|f  been 
much  diminished  by  the  emigrauon  of 
capitalists  durine  the  revolution.  The 
-whole  amount  of  circulating  medium,  in 
1810,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ward  to  have 
been  about  $72,000,000,  and  the  average 
.4innual  exports,  since  1810,  at  $13,587,0^1 
w  Mexico  will  not  probably,  at  least  during 
tithe  present  century,  become  a  manu&c- 
.tUTJng^  country,  her  mineral  and  agricul- 
vtuiti  wealth  being  sufficient  to  obtain  fbr 
(her'ail  the  necessaiy  artides&om  other 
«(^ountriesL  Neith^  vdll  ^e  be  a  great 
tfuaritime  poiv^;  Ttie  Mexican  portn'oh 
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die  Atlantic  side  ate  ihdst  of  them  inssr 
cure,  arid  manv  of  them  are  mere  road- 
steads. 6ii  the  wiestem  coast  there  ii^ 
however,  a  series  of  magnificent  ports^ 
from  Acapuloo  to  Guaymas,  many  of 
which  havei  never  yet  been  entered.  The 
commercial  intercourse,  on  the  v^esterii 
side,  is  much  less  important  than  that  of 
the  eastern  coast,  most  of  the  countries 
with  which  it  can  be  maintained  oh  the 
•Pacific  (Columbia,  Peru,  Chile,  China  and 
Calcutta),  producing  nearly  the  same  agri- 
•cultural articles.  Jiides,  tallow  and  wheat 
are,  however,  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  returns  are  so  imperfect, 
and  the  state  of  the  counuy  bas  been  so 
fluctuating,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  with  .regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  for  any  recent 
period.  The  Spanish  colony. of  Mexico 
was,  fbr  a  long  time,  divided  as  follows; 

1.  tbekingdom  of  Mexico;  2.  the  kingdom 
of  New  Galicia ;  3.  the  new  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  4.  the  colonv  of  New  Santander; 

prqperly  5.  the  province  of  Texas;  6.  diegprovince 
iimsSs  of  ofCohahuJla;  7.  province  of  NewBiscay; 
8.  province  of  Sonora ;  9.  province  of  New 
Mexico;  10.  .province  or  Old  and  New 
California.  In  1776,  a. new  division  ynm 
established,  into,  1.  the  viceroyalty  of  New  ' 
Spain,  eonsistinff  of  the  ifltendancies  of  '^ 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Veracruz, "Oaxaca,  Meri- 
da  or  Yucatan,  Valladolid,  Ouadalaxara, 
Zacatecas,  -Ckianaxuato,  S.  Luis-Potosi^ 
and  the  two  provinces  of  Old  Cahfomia 
and  New  California^ '2.  the  internal  prov- 
inces depending  on  the  viceroyalty  (iW 
wncias  intemixs  dd  V{reynato\  comprising 
the  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  I^eon, 
and  the  prcfvince  of  New  Santander,  and, 

2.  the  internal  provinces  dependent  on  the 
governor  of  Chihuahua  (iProvinctas  tntep- 
nas  de  la  cmnnumdancux^general)  consisting 
of  the  intendancies  of  New  Biscay,  or  Du- 
rango,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of 
Cbhahuilq,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This 
repuUic  is  now  divided  into  19  states  and 
5  territories.  'The  states  are,  Yucatan,  or 
M^da,  Tabasco,  Las  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 
Veracruz,  TamauHpas  (New  Santander), 
San  Luis-Potosi,  New  Leon,  Cuhahuila 
and  Texas,  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Vallado- 
lid (MechoacanV  Guadalaxara  (Xalisco], 
Sonom  and'Cintdoa,  Queretaro,  Guanaxti- 
ato,2acateca8,  Durango,  Chihuahua.  Old 
and  NewCalifornia,  Colima,  TIascala  and 
New  Mexico  are  territories,  dieir  popula- 
tion not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  W 
return  members  to  the  congress.  Th^ 
first  census,  which  was  taken  ui  1793^  gavA 
a  pot)ulation  of  4,483;539.  As  the  natives 
suSfiectedthe'obJecndbetaiation,thi8&Ufi»^ 
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ber  WW  probal^  below  the  truth.  Hum- 
boldt thinks  that  it  exceeded  5,000,000, 
and  estimated  the  number,  in  1803,  at 
6,500,000,  which  agreed  veiy  well  with 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1806.  Ward 
estimates  it  at  about  8,000,000,  in  1827. 
Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards, in  1829,  the  population  was  com- 
pesed  of  Europeans  (Chapetones  or  Ga- 
chupines);  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of 
pure  European  descent;  Indians,  or  the 
indigenous  races ;  Mestizoes,  or  a  mixed 
breed  of  whites  and  Indians ;  Mulattoes, 
or  descendants  of  whites  and  Negroes; 
Zamboe,  or  Chinos  (Chinese),  descendants 
of  Negroes  and  Indians ;  and  African 
Negroes.  The  descendants  of  Mulattoes 
and  whites  were  called  quarteroons ;  and 
those  of  a  quarteroon  and  a  white,  quin- 
teroons.  These  distinctions  wefe  fostered 
by  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  for  the 
puipoee  of  keeping  up  a  rivalry  of  castes ; 
and  the  king  had  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  honors  of  whiteness  upon  an 
individual  of  any  color,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Audencia,  que  se  tenga  por  bianco  (that  he 
should  be  held  as  a  white).  The  revolu- 
tion, which  divided  the  population  into 
Europeans  and  Americans,  has  contrib- 
uted to  efface  these  prejudices.  Guerrero 
had  a  strong  nuxture  of  black  blood,  and 
several  pure  Indiaus  have  taken  part  in 
the  government.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  white  population  is  the  table-land, 
towards  the  centre  of  which  the  Indians 
are  likewise  numerous.  The  nortliern 
BmitiBr  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  whites, 
while  the  coasts  are  principally  occupied 
by  Mulattoes  and  Zambos,  who  are  well 
adapted  to  the  iiarra  caltenie.  The  In- 
dians form  about  two  fifdis  of  the  whole 
population,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  whose  manners,  lan- 
guage, degree  of  civilization,  &c.,  are  ex- 
tremely different  No  less  than  20  lan- 
guages, entirely  distinct  from  each  other, 
arefound  among  them,  and  of  14  of  them 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been 
compiled.  The  Catholic  religion  is  the 
religion  of  the  state.  No  other  is  tolerated. 
The  old  ec4;lesiastical  divisions  are  re- 
tained, forming  one  archbishopric  (that  of 
Mexico),  and  nine  bishoprics,  comprising 
1073  parishes.  The  clergy  is  composed 
of  about  8000  individuals,  including  4000 
monks  and  nuns,  in  206  conventa  The 
cJergy  are  not  well  educated,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Mexican  population  is 
lo  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  The 
poticy  of  the  mother  country  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  down  all  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  who  now  form  the  population 


of  the  republic.  AD  dvil, 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  in  thel 
of  Europeans,  and  any  attempt  towards 
instructing  even  the  higher  classes  was 
discountenanced.  The  natural  sciences 
were  taught,  and  have  been  cultivated 
with  some  success.  The  moral  state  of 
the  country  is  also  far  from  being  favor- 
able. An  attempt  was  made,  at  one  time, 
to  establish  a  navy,  and,  in  January,  1827, 
it  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  five  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  a 
few  smaller  vessels;  but  even  this  force 
has  not  been  kept  up.  The  army,  in  1827, 
consisted  of  58,955  men,  of  whom  32,161 
were  actually  under  amis.  The  confu- 
sion which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in 
the  country,  renders  it  imiiossible  to  give 
much  statistical  information  of  a  recent 
date.  The  revenue,  under  the  old  gov- 
ernment, was  $20,000,000;  during  the 
revolution,  it  became  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed, and  did  not  exceed  $4,000,000  or 
$5,000,000.  Inl825,itwas$10,500,000,and 
the  expenditure  was  nearly  $18,000,000. 
Several  loans  were  made  in  1823  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  but  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
interest.  Under  the  government  of  S|Nun, 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  four  great  vice- 
royalties  of  Spanish  America.  The  vice- 
roy was  endowed  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  king.  The  only  checks  upon  him 
were  the  residencia,  or  investigation  into 
his  conduct  on  his  return  home,  and  the 
audtetKia^  composed  of  Europeans,  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  president.  The 
recopilacion  dt  las  leyes  dt  las  Indias 
was  the  name  given  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  decrees  by  which  the  colonies 
were  governed.  Special /uero«,  or  privi- 
leges, were  conferred  on  different  profes- 
sional and  corporate  bodies,  which  ren- 
dered tlie  confusion  complete.  All  the 
higher  officers,  in  church  and  state,  were 
Europeans.  A  system  of  dilapidation,  be- 
ginning with  the  cbie&,  extended  through 
all  the  offices  of  government,  and  a  mon- 
strous corruption  perverted  the  whole 
administration.  The  colony  was  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  any  article  which 
could  be  supplied  by  the  mother  countiyy 
the  whole  trade  was  confined  to  a  single 
port  in  Spain,  and  all  foreignere  were 
rigidly  excluded.  Books  were  prohibited, 
schools  discouraged  or  suppressed,  and  ev- 
ery measure  taken  to  prevent  inforraaiion 
from  being  spread  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  present  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  federal  republic  (rqnMica  represada- 
tiva  poptdar  federal),  each  member  of 
which  manages  its  own  internal  concema. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  cour 
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gresB^  divided  into  two  chamben,   the 
house  of  representatives  {camara  de  dipu- 
tados),  and  a  senate  (seriado).    The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  members  elected  for 
two  years,  by  the  citizens  of  the  states,  one 
-member    for   every  80,000    inhabitants. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators 
for  each  state,  elected  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  one  first  named  for  four  years, 
and  the  other  for  two  years.    The  con- 
gress is  a  high  coun  of  impeachment,  and 
its  powers  are  to  maintain  the  imion,  reg- 
ulate  commerce,    promote    information, 
open  roads  and  canals,  lay  taxes  and  im- 
m)sts,  declare  war,  approve  treaties,  &c* 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  pjieaident,  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  for  four  years.    He  has  powers 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  president  of 
the  U.  States.    The  council  of  govern- 
ment (consgo  de  gobtemo)  exists  only  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  con- 
gress, and  is  composed  of  one  senator  from 
each  state,  with  the  vice-president  of  the 
tepublic  at  its  head.    Its  duties  are  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  federa- 
tive act  and  the  federal  laws,  to  advise 
the  president,  to  call  out  the  militia,  to 
approve  tlie  nomination  of  officers,  &c. 
For  the  despatch  of  business,  the  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  departmenm,  with 
secretaries  at  their  head.    The  judicial 
power  is  lodged  in  a  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  in  inferior  courts,  as  determin- 
ed by  congi-ess.    The  supreme  court  takes 
cognizance  of  all  matters  between  differ- 
ent states,  or  individuals  of  diffei^nt  states, 
admiralty  cases,  treason,  construction  of 
the  constitution,  &c.    It  may  itself  be 
called  to  account,  by  a  tribunal  constituted 
for  .the  purpose  by  the  chamber  of  depu- 
^tie&    The  states  are  organized  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  with  much  the  same  powera 
and  rights  as  those  of  the  North  American 
Union. — See  Acta  Conslitutwa  (Jan.  31, 
1824),  y  Constitucwn  Fcdercd  de  los  Es- 
tado8  unidos  Mexicayws  (Mexico,  18281. 
This  constitution  was  sanctioned  Oct  4, 
1824.    (For  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Mexico,  see  Bullock's  Six 
Manihs'  jResidencCy  ^c,  in  1838;  Hall's 
Jaunud  on' the  Coasts  of  ChUe^  Peru  and 
Mexico,  in  1820 — ^22 ;  Lyon's  Journal  of  a 
JUsidence  in  Mexico ;  Beaufoy's  Sketches ; 
.    Poinsett's  Notes;  the  works  of  Robison, 
Brackenridge  and  Hardy ;  Ward's  Mexico 
(2d  ed.,  London,  18i9);   Humboldt's  Es- 
sai  Politique  sur  U  Royaume  de  la  Abu- 
veUe  Espagne ;  2d  ed.,  }828.) 

Mexico,  Geoloot    or.     (See   JVbrth 
Anuarica.) 

MexicOf  History  of.    Numerous  remains 


of  antiquity  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  countiy  testify  to 
the  state  of  civihzation  at  yvhich  the  na- 
tives had  arrived  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.    In  1519,  Cortez  (q.  v.)  dis- 
covered the  country,  and  having  landed 
on  the  eastern  coast,  founded  the  city  of 
Veracruz,  and  ])enetiated  into  the  country 
of  Anahuac,   occupied  by  the   Aztecs. 
Montezuma  (q.  v.)  then  reigned  over  the 
country.    The  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  bore 
the  title  of  Mexico,  which  signifies  the 
residence  of  the  eod  of  war,  and  which 
was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  region. 
(See  Mexico,  JlntiquUies  of)  After  the  death 
of  Montezuma,  the  capital  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  (1521),  and  the  whole  coun- 
try fell  into  their  hands.    Cortez  called  it 
JVcw  Spain,  and  was  created  captain-gen- 
eral, but,  in  1535,  was  displaced  by  a  vice- 
roy.   We  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
the  condition  of  die  colony  under  the 
Spanish  dominion.    Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  countiy  for  three  centuries  Jsee 
Robertson's  History  of  America;  Clavige- 
ro's  Storia  ArdicaddMessico,\xhii^BieA  into 
English ;  Solis's  Historia  de  la  Conquista 
de  Mexico ;  new  edition,  with  notes,  Ma- 
drid, 1825),  when  the  events  of  1808  in  the 
Spanish  pMeninsula  led  to  a  cljAnge  In  the 
state  of  affairs.    The  Mexicans  were,  in 
general,  loyally  disposed  to  their  sove- 
reign, but  the  assumption  of  authority  by 
a  new  body,  the  cortes,  and  their  unwise 
and  inconsistent  proceedings  tended  to 
alienate  then:  feelings  of  attachment  Don 
Jose  Iturrigaray,  the  viceroy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  Americans,  proposed  to  con- 
stitute a  junta,  formed  of  representatives 
fi'om  each  province,  and  composed  equal- 
ly of  natives  and  Europeans,  which  should 
organize  a  provisional  government.    The 
latter,  however,  fearful  of  losinr  some  of 
their  former  superiority,  arrested  the  vice- 
roy, and  sent  him  out  of  the  country. 
The  new  viceroy,  Venegas,  displayed  an 
offensive  partiality  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
exasperated  the  Creoles  by  the  severityof 
his  measures.    An  extensive  conspiracy  : 
was  organized,  and  the  insurrection  broke  \ 
out  in  September,  1810.    A  priest,  Hidal- 
go, a  man  of  strong  mind  and  great  firm- 
ness, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents; but,  after  some  fighting,  aijd  the  . 
commission  of  great  atrocities  on  beth 
sides,  Hidalgo  was  captured  and  put  to 
death  in  1811.    Morelos,  a  priest  m  the 
southern  part  of  the  count^,  who  had 
been  named  captain-general  of  the  south- 
west by  Hidalgo,  had  meanwhile  raised  a 
considerable  force,  and,  meeting  with  a 
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-msnea  of  wiccwica,  lie  advaaced  (in  Janu- 
ary,  1815^)  to  within  a  abort  diatance  of 
the  capital  In  thia  expedition,  Victoria 
(q.  ▼.)  fiiat  diatkiguiahed  bimaelf.  More- 
ioB  waa  obliged  to  retire,  but  captured 
Oaxacaand  Acapulco.  A  national  con- 
.greaa  was  aasembied  at  Chilpanzingo,  Sep* 
teinber,  ]813»  which  declared  Mexico  in* 
.  dependents  The  fbrcea  of  the  ioaurgenta 
wereafterwaida  almost  entirely  annihilat- 
ed by  Iturbide  (q.  v),  and  Morelos  waa 
himself  shot  in  1815.  Victoria  retired  to 
the  mountaina,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed 18  month&  Guerrero  (q.  v.)  alone 
^maintained  a  small  force  in  the  soutli.  In 
1817,  general  Mina  (q.  v.)  landed  with  a 
■amall  body  of  foreigners,  andgaiDed  some 
temporaiy  success ;  but  he  was  made  pris- 
oner in  July  of  that  year,  andehot.  Thus 
•in  1819  all  the  inaurgent  chiefs  had  been 

rloned  or  executed,  except  Guerrero. 
1890,  the  cortes  having  ordered  the 
aale  of  the  church  .property,  Apodaca,  the 
viceroy,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cor- 
tes; he  employed  Iturbide  to  r^uce  Guer- 
rero, but  that  ffenend  joined  the  insiugent 
•chief,  proposed  the  plan  of  taiala  (q.  v.), 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his 
Goundy,  February  34, 1821.  At  this  time, 
the  constitutional  viceroy,  O'Donoiu,  ar- 
rived in  the  country,  and  concluded  with 
Iturbide  the  peace  of 'Cordova,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Spanish  army 
should  evacuate  Mexico.  The  viceroy 
and  Iturbide  were  associated  in  tiie  gov- 
ernment, and  the  army  was  called  the  or- 
nufqfihe  three  fuca'arUees,  the  objects  to  be 
^maintained  bemg  the  independence  of 
Mexico  as  a  separate  monarchy  und^r  a 
Bourbon  prince,  the  maintenance  of  the 
'Catholic  religion,  and  the  union  of  all 
-classes.  A  congress  was  assembled  Feb- 
<ruary  24, 1822,  to  settle  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  But  the  cortes  having 
•declared  the  past  proceedings  null,  Iturbi- 
-de  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror May  18, 1822,  under  the  title  of  .^u- 
guatin  the  Pint  A  powerful  party  oppos- 
ed the  new  state  of  things.  Afler  a  bloody 
'fitruggle,  (he  emperor  ofiered  to  abdicate 
in  March,  1829,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
for  Europe.  A  new  form  of  government, 
on  federal  republican  principles,  was  now 
establiahed.  Iturbide  returned  to  the 
country  in  1824,  but  was  immediat^y 
arrested  and  shot  On  the  banishment  of 
the  emperor,  a  poder  exectdivojor  executive, 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Vittoria,  Srave 
and  Negrete,  and,  in  1824,  the  constitution 
was  adopted  and  proclaimedi  Vittoria 
was  chosen  president  and  Bravo  vice- 
9»«ndemof  theaiewzenublic.    The  fust* 


eoBstitotioiia]  congnsflB  convened  JmiiuB'y 
1, 1625,  and  held  an  extraordinary  seeeiom 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  In  Decem- 
ber (20th),  the  castle  of  Ulloa  was  aurrisn- 
dercd  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole 
Mexican  soil  was  now  delivered  from  Eu- 
ropean hands.  The  prospect  of  tranquO- 
lity  which  was  held  out  by  the  complete 
liberation  of  the  country  and  oiganization 
'of  the  government  was  soon  interrupted 
hy  the  violence  of  parties.  The  animosi- 
tty  of  the  Escoceses  and  Yorkinoe  re- 
sulted in  acts  of  outra^  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  land  has  been  distracted  with  civM 
<war.  The  Escoceses  (Scotch)  was  a  ma- 
sonic society  of  Scotch  origin,  composed 
of  large  proprietors  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  were  mostly  men  of  mode- 
rate principles,  but  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  Many  of 
them  had,  at  one  time,  been  in  iavor  of  a 
Spanish  prince  as  constitutional  king  of 
Mexico,  and  they  were  therefore  oflen 
stvled  Bcrbonistaa  by  their  adversaries, 
liie  Yorkinos  constituted  a  masonic  soci- 
ety, which  derived  its  origin  from  a  ma- 
sonic lodge  in  New  York,  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  American  minis- 
ter at  Mexico.  These  two  .political  par- 
ties (fbr  such  they  had  become)  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  on  occaaon  of 
the  choice  of  the  second  president  in  1828, 
and  also  differed  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards 
who  resided  in  the  country,  the  Yorkinos 
being  in  favor  of  their  entire  expulsion 
from  the  country.  The  .result  of  the  elec- 
tion, after  an  arduous  contest,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Esooces  party,  whose  candi- 
date, general  Pedraza  (q.  v.),  was  chosen, 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  over  general 
Guerrero,  the  Yorkiuo  candidate.  Crene- 
rel  Santaiia  (q.  v.),  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  declared  that  this  vote  waa  not 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  proclaimed  Guerrero  president.  This 
movement  was  unsuccessful,  but  another 
was  soon  organized,  and  an  armed  body 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 
After  some  fiffhting,  the  ^vemroent  was 
obtiged  to  yield,  and  general  Pedraza,  ta 
avoid  bloodshed,  ad\HlBed  his  fiiends  ta 
submit,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  leave  the  country.  Gueirero  was  ac- 
cordingly inaugurated  president  in  April, 
1829,  and  a  law  was  passed  ordering  all 
Spanish  residents  to  quit  the  country.  In 
^e  summer  of  1629,  an  esgiedition  was 
■fitted  out  in  the  Havana,  under  the  com- 
'mand  of  general  Barradas^  *to  'undercdca 
»the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  republic: 
jL£ioa6»^  4000  meti  was  landed  «l  Tan^ 
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eso  July  27,  but  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
r  Burrendered  to  general  Santaiia.  But 
the  dangers  of  a  foreign  invaaion  were  no 
sooner  past  than  domestic  dissensions 
were  again  renewed.  Guerrero,  who  had 
been  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  on 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  was  unwill- 
ing to  resign  them,  and  this  was  made  a 
pretejct  for  the  opposition  of  the  discon- 
tented. Bustamente,  the  vice-president, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  December,  1829,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  abuses  of 
tlje  executive.  He  immediately  advanced 
upon  the  capital,  and  was  joined  by  the 
forces  there.  Guerrero,  finding  himself 
deseited,  abdicated  the  presidency,  and 
Bustamente  was  elected  by  tiie  army  his 
successor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  new 
disturbances  commenced,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued.  Guerrero,  who  was  made  prison- 
er in  February,  1831,  was  condemned  to 
death  for  bearing  arms  against  the  estab- 
lished government,  and  shot.  Since  tills 
period,  Bustamente  has  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  govern mei>t,  as  vice-president, 
and  the  most  recent  iufoniintion  at  the 
time  we  write  (September,  1831)  repre- 
sents public  confidence  as  restored,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  reviving,  and  the 
country  recovering  its  prosperity.  The 
national  congress  convened  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  was  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  vice-president,  in  which  be  conj^ratu- 
lates  them  on  the  complete  establishment 
of  tranquillity,  and  declares  the  nation  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  develope  all  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  which  its  situation, 
climate,  natural  wealth  and  free  institu- 
tions entitle  it  to  expect  (Besides  the 
works  previously  referred  to,  the  reader 
may  consult  don  Curios  Maria  Bustamen- 
te's  Cuadro  Hisiorico,  or  Mendibil's  Rtau- 
fjien  Historko  dc  la  Rev.  de  los  Eatados 
Unidos  Mexicanos,  extracted  from  it)  Pro- 
posals have  lately  been  issued  for  publish- 
ing a  new  map  of  Mexico  by  S.  M.  L.  Sta- 
ples, who  has  spent  ^ve  years  in  the  re- 
public. 

Mexico,  AntiqidLies  of.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  early  condition  of  the  country  since 
calletl  Mexico,  is  derived,  in  part,  from  the 
Mexican  pictures,  many  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  They  con- 
tain chronological  histories,  and  copies  of 
some  of  them  were  made  by  native  Mexi- 
cans at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
originals.  The  greatest  of  these  was  a  cel- 
ebrated table  in  the  possession  of  Siguenza 
y  Gongora,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  university  of  Mexico  in  1698.  The 
original  is  lost ;  but  a  copy  of  undoubted 


authenticity  exists,  of  vHiich  Humboldt  has 
given  an  account  It  begins  with  the  deluge 
of  Coxcox,  or,  according  to  the  Aztec  cos- 
mogony, the  fourth  destruction  of  the 
world.  Coxcox,  with  his  wife,  was  saved 
from  destruction,  their  descendants  receiv- 
ed the  gifi:  of  speech,  and  fifteen  families 
arrived  in  Mexico.  According  to  a  Mex- 
ican author,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
conquest  (IxtUoxckiU),  the  first  age,  TlaUh 
naiiuky  or  age  of  giants,  lasted  5206  years ; 
the  second,  TUitmaiiukt  or  age  of  fire, 
4804 ;  the  third,  Ehecatonaiiuk,  the  age  of 
winds,  4010  ;  the  fourth,  or  age  of  water, 
described  in  the  above-mentioned  painting, 
4008  years.  The  Toltecs  migrated  from  a 
country  north  of  Mexico,  in  A.  D.  544, 
and  in  1051,  their  monarchy  was  destroy- 
ed. The  Aztecs  arrived  there,  from  Azt- 
lan  ui  1178,  and  in  1335  founded  Tenoch- 
titlan,  or  the  city  of  Mexico.  Clavigero 
enumerates  the  collections  of  paintmgs 
which  have  been  preserved ;  they  were 
executed  on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  maguey  or  apave.  At  the 
time  of  the  anival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Aztecs  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  civil- 
ization that  the  right  of  private  property 
was  understood,  cities  built,  professions 
and  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  Uie  arts 
were  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, &.C.  Among  the  most  remai'kable 
monuments  of  architecture  are  the  teo- 
calliSf  or  pyramids.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  comprises  a  square,  of  1773  feet, 
and  is  177  feet  high.  It  is  formed  of  un- 
bumt  bricks  and  clay,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs  in 
tiic  countiy.  The  object  is  unknown. 
About  two  miles  from  'Pueblo  are  a  num- 
ber of  pyramids,  described  by  Humboldt 
The  fii-st,  die  house  of  the  sun,  has  a  base 
of  G82  feet  in  lengtii,  and  is  180  feet  high. 
The  second,  or  house  of  the  moon,  is  150 
feet  high.  They  are  bodi  trmicated,  as  is 
that  ol  Cholula,  and  are  also  of  Toltcc  or- 
igin. A  group  of  littie  ])yrrtmidssun'ounds 
tliem,  which  nre  supposed  to  have  been 
tombs.  In  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at 
Mexico  is  fixed  a  ciiTular  stone,  covered 
with  hieroglyphicul  figures,  by  which  the 
Aztecs  designated  the  months.  Near  it  is 
a  second  stone,  on  which  human  sacrifices 
were  performed.  In  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  a  large  idol,  representing  a  serpent 
devouring  a  human  victim.  Mr.  Bullock 
obtained  leave  to  examine  another,  which 
was  concealed  under  the  gallery  of  the 
university ;  it  represented  the  ffoddess  of 
war,  and  was  6|  feet  high  and  9}  broad, 
and  was  composed  of  a  deformed  human 
figure,  a  tiger  and  a  ratde«anake.    (For  in*- 
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ArmalioB  on  die  tnlMect  of  this  article,  the 
ceader  may  cooauh  tne  works  of  Robert- 
son, Clayigera,  Humboldt,  Sce^  mention- 
ed in  the  article  Mexico ;  also  Banking's 
Conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by  the  Mon- 

Sik  (London,  1B27),  and  Antiaujties  of 
eiico  (7  vob^  folio,  London,  1890),  con- 
taining nc  similes  of  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  the  royal  libraries  of  Pans,  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  the  imperial  iibnry  of  Vienna, 
the  Vatican,  the  Bodleian  hbnuy,  Oxfcnrd, 
Su^  with  inedited  Mexican  histories.) 

Mexicoy  or  Mgicoj  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  is  di- 
vided into  eight  districts ;  between  IGP 
dff  and  20P  N.  litt.,  and  102°  SOf  and  107° 
SO'  W.  Ion.  It  lies  principally  on  the  cen- 
tial  plateau,  but  its  western  coasts  on  the 
Pacific  are  low.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Queretaro,  east  byPuebla,  south  and  south- 
west by  the  Pacific,  and  west  by  Vallado- 
lifL  Its  capita]  is  Tezcoco,  Mexico,  the 
chief  city,  naving  been  declared  a  federal 
city.  The  magnificent  port  of  Acapulco 
lies  on  its  western  coast  A  great  number 
of  valuable  mines  iie  within  its  territoriei^ 
and  its  rich  soil  yields  a  valuabld  agricul- 
tund  produce.  The  legislative  assembly 
is  composed  of  19  deputies ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts are  placed  each  under  a  prRfect, 
avhose  duty  it  is  to  esti^lish  village  schools, 
form  &  census,  &c.  Its  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1827.  The  former  intendency 
of  Mexico  comprised  the  states  of  Mexico 
and  Queretaro. 

Mexico,  J/ew ;  a  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
-CBJO.  confederacy,  lying  north  of  the  state 
of  Chihuahua,  between  3P  and  38°  N.  lat, 
107°  W  and  IIP  5ff  E.  Ion.  It  is  trav- 
«reed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  population 
is  not  more  than  50,000,  of  whom  about 
half  are  Indians  ;  capital,  Santa  Fe. 

Mexico,  formerly  TenochH&an,  capital 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  see  of  an 
archbishop,  lies  7400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  laL  19°25'  43"  N.;  Ion.  103° 
45^  30"  W.  The  streets  are  broad,  airy, 
and  run  at  right  angles ;  the  bouses  spa- 
cious, but  low,  rarely  exceeding  one  story, 
with  fiat  roofk:  it  is  the  most  magnificent 
city  of  America,  and  among  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  there  are  few  that  can  support 
a  comparison  with  it  It  is  situated  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Veracruz 
and  Acapulco,  in  an  extensive  valley,  sur- 
•rounded  with  lofty  mountains,  and  con- 
vtaming  seveml  lakes,  amons  which  are 
Tezcuco  and  Xochimilco.  It  is  on  the 
«ite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Teuochtitlan, 
Ibut  the  wateisof  kke  Tezcuco^  on  vbieh 


it  boiders,  ha:VB  so  fiv  flvbaided  tfitt  tli6 
ishmdson  which  the  oldci^  was  boih  are 
now  confimnded  with  the  main  land. 
The  three  causeways  which  connected 
them  still  remain,  and  four  have  since 
been  buih,  which  are  well  paved,  and  bor- 
dered with  trees,  forming  avenues  to  the 
city.  Humboldt  estimated  the  popnlationt 
in  1803,  at  137,000 ;  Pomsett,  in  1802,  at 
between  150  and  160,000,  and  later  esti- 
mates have  stated  it  at  168,000.  The  princi- 
pal public  buildincsare  the  cathedral,  about 
500  feet  in  length,  the  palace  of  govern- 
ment, the  college  of  mines,  a  noble  build- 
ing, but  now  somewhat  dilapidated ;  the 
mint,  with  a  front  of  960  feet  bv  250  feet 
in  depth,  the  Franciscan  and  Uominican 
convent^  &c.  There  are,  besides,  48  con- 
vents, hospitals,  churches,  theatres,  &c. 
The  public  walks  are  the  Alameda  and 
tfie  Paseo.  The  rides  to  the  Chapuhe- 
pec,or  summer  palace  of  the  viceroy  Gfal- 
vez,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
near  which  is  an  aqueduct  of  900  arches, 
and  to  Tacubaya,  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  the  capital,  which  contains  the 
countxy  residence  of  the  archbishop,  are 
very  pleasant.  The  canal  of  ChalcQ, 
which  extends  fit)m  the  lake  of  that  name 
to  the  capital,  is  covered,  morning  and 
evening,  with  canoes  of  the  peasants,  con- 
veying fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
market ;  near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
Chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  broad  ditch,  and  are 
now,  if  they  were  not  always,firmlv  faxA^ 
The  inhabitantB  display  a  good  deal  of 
splendor  in  their  dress  and  equipages,  but 
many  of  the  wealthiest  have  ueen  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  by  the  wars  of  the 
revolution.  The  lazzaroni  population, 
which,  in  1824,  amounted  to  20,000  indi- 
viduals, called  by  the  Mexicans  Itperos,  is 
described  by  Ward  as  presenting  a  most 
disgusting  appearance  of  filth  and  ngs. 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  by  the 
government  to  reform  them,  by  compelling 
3iem  to  labor.  Mexico  enjoys  a  mild  cli- 
mate, and  a  pure  and  healthv atmosphere: 
it  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the  lakes, 
and  numerous  works,  such  as  canals, 
dikes,  &c^  have  been  erected  as  a  protec- 
tion against  such  a  calamity.  Teuochtit- 
lan was  founded  by  the  Aztecs,  in  1325, 
and  was  a  rich,  flourishing,  populous  and 
active  city,  the  seat  of  ^vemment  and  of 
religion,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the 
Spanianls.  It  was  taken  by  Cortez,ia 
1521,  after  a  siege  of  75  days,  and  a  most 
dreadful  slaughter  of  tlie  inhabitants 
The  besiegers  rased  the  buildincs  ns  th^ 
advanoe4»  hi  order  to  approach  me  piiiu» 
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ptl  qnuter  with  Oiftcy.  The  anoieiit  city 
Was  thus  entirely  deetroyedy  and  the  pres- 
ent ci^  arose  on  its  ruins.  (See  Mexicoi 
end  MtricOf  AnHqmHea  qf,) 

Mexieoj  Chiff  ^;  a  la^  bay  or  gulf  of 
the  Atlantic,  extending  north  and  south, 
fiom  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles, 
and  fiom  the  island  of  Cuba  westward  to 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  about  700  miles. 
Cuba  divides  it  into  two  straits,  one  to  the 
south,  between  cape  Antonio  and  cape 
Catoche,  45  leagues  wide,  through  which 
it  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  sea, 
and  another  to  the  north,  40  leagues  in 
width,  called  the  guff  or  straU  of  Florida. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  del  Norte, 
Sabine  and   JEtfissiasippi.     The  Mexican 

Con  this  gulf  are  mere  roadsteads, 
principal  are  Tampicoand  Veracruz. 
Havana  and  Pensacola  are  magnificent 
harbors.  The  principal  current  in  the  gulf 
is  the  Gulf  stream,  which  takes  its  name 
finom  that  circumstance :  it  is  produced  by 
the  equatorial  current  from  east  to  west, 
enters  the  gulf  between  the  capes  Anto- 
nio and  Catorce,  winds  round  its  shores, 
and  flows  out  bv  the  channel  of  Florida, 
where  Humboldt  found  its  velocity  to  be 
five  feet  a  second,  against  a  strong  north 
wind.    (See  CvrttnJt^^ 

Meter,  Jonas  Daniel,  bom  at  Amheim, 
in  Guelderland,  1780,  studied  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden.  He  was  at  first  an  ad- 
vocate in  Amsterdam,  in  1811  et  seq.,  occu- 
pied several  important  judicial  offices,  and, 
m  1817,  retired  to  private  life.  Doctor 
Meyer  is  a  distin^ished  writer  on  law, 
politics  and  legislation.  HisJEIsprt^,  Or^fuie 
ti  Progr^  des  Institutions  jtukciaire8f  &c. 
(Haffue,  1819—23,  6  vola)  is  a  valuable 
woiK.  He  has  recently  published  a  work 
On  Codification,  particularly  in  England. 

Meterbeer;  a  distidguished  German 
oomposer,  of  Jewish  descent  He  has 
lived  a  long  time  m  Italy,  devoted  to  Ital- 
ian music*  His  fadicr  was  a  banker  at 
Berlin,  and  his  brother,  Michel  Beer,  was 
a  poet  of  considerable  reputation.  Mey- 
eineer  was  bom  in  1791,  at  BerUn.  When 
but  nine  yean  old,  be  appeared  before  the 
Berlin  public  as  a  player  on  the  piano- 
forte. In  1810—1811,  he  and  Weber 
studied  composition  with  Vogler.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  teacher,  he  composed 
his  cantata  God  and  Nature,  and  the  ope- 
ra of  Jephtha.  The  former  acquired  him 
ffreat  applause  at>Bcrlin,  the  mtter  was 
ul-received  at  Munich.  Other  operas  of 
his  being  unsuccessful,  be  went,  m  1815, 
to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  suiging.    He 


fintt  appeared  tin  Aat  oooatiT  at  PaJaa, 
with  uie  opem  BomStda  a  Cottama  (in 
1817).  it  met  With  great  implause.  Hia 
MargaMa  d^Mou^ and  his  iSmmadi  Be** 
hurgOf  were  stiU  more  successful ;  but  his 
CrSaaio  ja  Egjito  exceeded  all,  and  was 
received  u»  Paris  and  Germany  virith  equal 
deliffht  In  1825,  he  returned  to  Gennany. 
AuzERAi,  Francis  Eudes  de,  a  cele- 
brated French  historian,  bom  in  1610,  at 
Ry,  in  Lower  Normandv,  wns  son  of  a 
surgeon  in  that  plaoew  After  studying  al^* 
Caen,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the 
post  of  cq)tain  of  artiUeiy,  in  which  ca« 
pacity  he  served  two  campaigns.  He  then 
quitted  the  army  in  disgust,  and  shut  hian- 
self  up  in  the  coUeoe  of  St  Barbe,  where 
he  devoted  himsdf  to  close  study,  and 
projected  his  History  of  France.  Enoour- 
aged  by  the  countenance  and  pecuniai^ 
aid  of  cardinal  Richeheu,  he  published  his 
first  folio  volume  in  1643,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  and  third  in  1646 
and  1651.  The  court  rewarded  him  with 
a  pension  of  4000  livres,  and  the  title  of 
historiographer.  His  success  induced  him 
to  compose  an  abrid^ent,  under  the  tide 
of  Mfigi  CTaronologtque  de  FHitUnre  de 
Franuy  which  is  superior  to  the  originals 
In  the  latter  he  pive  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  pubhc  imposts,  accompanied 
by  some  reflections,  which  ofiended  the 
minister  Colbert  The  author  promised 
to  correct  these  in  a  second  edition.  He 
performed  his  promise,  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  his  readers,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so ;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  half  his  pension  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  on  farther  complaint,  of 
the  whole.  In  1675,,  the  French  academy 
gave  him  the  place  of  perpetual  secretary, 
m  which  character  he  prepared  a  sketch 
of  its  projected  Dictionary.  He  died  in 
1689.  Mez^Fsi  web  a  man  of  ereat  sinffu* 
larity  in  temper  and  manner,  beiug  caus- 
tic, censorious,  and  littie  attentive  to  the 
common  forms  of  social  lif^.  As  a  histo- 
rian, he  is  regarded  as  being  more  bold 
than  accurate,  with  a  style  harsh  and  in- 
correct, but  clear,  energetic,  and  occamon* 
ally  exhibiting  a  vigorous  conciseness,  not 
unworthy  of  Tacitus.  His  materials  were 
tiJcen  at  second  hand,  and  never  fi!om 
original  sources.  The  latest  edition  of 
the  Ahrigi  is  that  of  1755,  in  14  volumes^ 
12mo.,in  which  the  suppressed  passages 
of  1668  are  restored.  M^z^rai  also  wrote 
Tra^ dePOrigtne  des Frangaxsy  with  some 
.translations;  and  a  number  of  satirical 
pieces  ajniinst  the  government,  under  tho 
name  of  iSbmfricot^  have  also  been  al* 
tributed  tohiau 
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Mxsso;  anltalian  adjecdveyWfaich  meem 
kaif,  and  is  often  used  in  musical  lan- 
guage, as  mezzo  forUf  mtszo  piano,  mezr 
zo  voce,  which  imply  neariy  the  same  thing, 
viz.  a  middle  degree  of  piano  or  soft. — 
Mezzo  soprano ;  a  pitch  of  voice  between 
the  soprano  or  treble  and  counter-tenor. 

Mezzofaitte,  abbate ;  the  most  distin- 
guished lin^ist  of  our  age,  as  to  the  abili- 
ty of  sp«sikmg  numerous  languages.  His 
acquaintance  with  languages  is  immense. 
He  speaks  and  writes  fluendy  not  less  than 
eighteen  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  twenty-two  different  dialects  of  £u- 

XLord  Byron  (see  Moore's  work) 
professor  Mezzorante  *<  a  monster  or 
languases,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech, 
a  walkmg  polyglot,  and,  more,  who  ought 
to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  univeisal  interpreter."    Mezzo- 
fimte  is  professor  of  Greek  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  in  1831, 
to  the  high  office  of  apostolic  prothonotajy 
by  the  pope. 
Mezzotinto.    (See  Engramng.) 
Mi  ;  one  of  the  six  monosyllables  adapt- 
ed by  Guido  to  his  hexachords,  and  which 
was  applied  to  the  third  and  seventh  notes 
of  the  natural  diatonic  scale. 
Miami  of  the  Lakes.    (See  Mawnee.) 
Miami  Canal.    (See  Canak,  and  Mand 
^amgaiion.) 

Miami  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in 
Hardin  county,  and  runs  south-westerly 
into  the  Ohio  river  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  sbite.  Its  length  is  about  100 
miles.  Its  navigation  is  not  easy,  but  it 
affords  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  man- 
ufactories. 

Miami,  Little  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Madison  county,  Ohio,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  about  100  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  Ohio  river  seven  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnatL  It  is  one  of  the  best  mill-streams 
in  this  state,  but  affords  little  navigation. 
Miami  University.  (See  Oxford.) 
MiAssfA  (from  the  Greek  ftfacua,  any 
thing  pollutm^) ;  a  term  used  in  the  doc- 
trine of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases, 
with  different  meanings.  Some  authors  use 
it  precisely  like  contagion ;  with  others  it 
signifies  the  contagious  matter  of  chronic 
diseases ;  with  othei-s,  that  contagious 
matter  which  collects  in  the  atmosphere — 
flying  contagion.  Some  understand  by 
miasmoj  the  vehicle  of  contagion  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  pus  of  small-pox,  which  con- 
tains the  proper  contagious  matter.  Miasma 
also  signifies  certain  matter,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, owing  its  origin  to  putrefied  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies,  or  to  the  exhalation  of 
animal  bodies,  and  producing  specific  dis- 


It  would  be  wen  to  contrndisdo^ 
guish  miasma  fi?om  contagionj  and  defflgnate 
by  the  fbrmer  term  all  Uie  poisonous  mol' 
terof  diseases,  which  is  not  generated  in 
living  animal  bodies,  but  has,  in  some  other 
way,  entered  the  atmospheric  air.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  correctors  of  mias^ 
matic  effluvia  is  chloride  of  lime,  which 
is  getting  much  into  use  amonff  naviga- 
tors and  other  persons  exposed  to  such 
effluvia. 

MiAULis,  Andrew  Vokos,  a  native  of 
Hydra,  was  originally  a  poor  sailor,  who 
gained  some  property  by  his  boldness  and 
activity  in  the  coasting  trade.  During  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  moee 
of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  commerce 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  in 
spite  of  the  Enghsh  cruisers,  built  the  first 
ship  at  Hydra  (q.  v.),  but  was  shipwrecked 
on  a  voyage  to  Portugal,  witli  the  loss  of 
all  his  fortune.  He,  however,  recovered 
firom  his  losses,  and  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  his  countrymen.  Thou^  averse 
to  beginning  the  struggle  for  Greek  free- 
dom, at  the  moment  when  it  was  com- 
menced, the  first  blow  was  no  soon^ 
struck,  than  he  embarked  heartily  in  the 
cause,  and  has  ever  been  foremost  in  ex- 
posing himself,  in  sacrificing  his  fortune, 
and  in  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to 
the  government,  and  of  disinterestedness. 
^'Such  is  the  man,"  says  Howe  (Chtek 
Revolidion),  *^  who  commanded  the  Greek 
fleet ;  and  so  irreproachable  is  his  charac- 
ter, that  even  in  Greece,  where  the  people 
are  so  suspicious  of  their  lenders,  no  voice 
is  ever  raised  against  Miauhs."  As  admi- 
ral of  the  Greek  fleet,  in  1823, 24, 25,  26, 
he  displayed  the  greatest  coolness,  cour- 
age and  prudence,  and  soon  l)ecame  the 
terror  of  the  Turks.  (See  Greece,  Revo- 
liUion  of.)  Miaulis  is  now  (1831)  about 
63  years  old. 
Mica.  (See  Apoendix,  end  of  this  voL) 
MicAR,  the  sixtn  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets, was  a  Morasthite,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda. 
He  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  fix)m  749  to  679 
B.  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or 
death.  His  prophecy  is  directed  against 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  whose  sufiierings, 
he  declares,  shall  be  greater  than  those  of 
Babylon  and  the  other  ffentile  cities.  The 
village  of  the  Savior's  birth  is  designated 
bv  him  (v.  2>— "  But  thou,  Betldehem 
£phratah,  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  out  of  thee  snail  come  forth  a 
ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  is  of  old, 
fix>m  everlasdng.''  His  style  is  pure  and 
correct,  his  images  bold,  his  denuuciadoDS 
full  of  strength  and  bitterness. 
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MiCfiAiSL  (Hebrev^  hs  who  ia  equal  to 
€rod)  is  spoken  of  in  Daniel  (x,  13  and  21, 
adi,  1)  as  one  of  the  *<  chief  princes,"  and 
the  "creat  prince,"  In  Jude  (v,  9),  he 
is  called  the  **  archangel  who  disputed 
with- the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses." 
In  the  Revelation  (xii,  7),  it  is  said  **  there 
was  war  in  heaven  :  Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon."  From 
tliis  expression,  it  has  been  interred  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
and  it  is  in  this  character  that  the  Catholic 
church  pays  him  religious  honors.  Milton 
(vi) calls  him  "of  celestial  armies  prince," 
and  "  prince  of  angels,"  and  attributes  to 
him  the  command  of  the  heavenly  forces 
in  the  war  with  Satan* 

Michael,  St.  (5.  Migud\  the  largest  of 
the  Azores,  was  discovered  in  1444,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Cabral,  in  the 
name  of  Portugal,  to  which  power  it  now 
lielongs ;  lat  37°  5(y  N. ;  Ion.  30°  3(K  W. ; 
25  leagues  S.  E.  from  Terceira.  In  the 
interior  it  is  mountainous,  some  of  the 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000 
feet,  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  soil  is 
in  many  places  composed  of  volcanic 
products.  In  the  valleys  it  is  fertile,  and 
produces  com,  potatoes,  oranges,  grapes, 
fieaches,  and  plums.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  there  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  agreeable.  The  commerce  is 
cunsidei-able,  principally  with  England, 
Portugal  and  tne  U.  States.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  80,000 ;  capital,  Ponta  Del- 
gada.  (See  Jtoorta^  and  Portugal,  See 
also  Wel)ster*s  Description  of  St,  Michael, 
Boston,  1821.)  In  August  last  (1831),  the 
troops  of  dona  Maria  took  possession  of 
St.  Michael. 

MiCHAELis,  John  David;  professor  at 
Goltingen,  a  celebrated  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Halle,  Feb.  27, 1717, 
where  his  father,  Christicm  Benedict,  was 
Q  distinguished  professor  of  the  same 
branches.  John  David  received  bis  first 
instruction  from  his  father,  and  aflerwards 
studied  in  the  orphan  house  at  Halle. 
After  taking  his  degrees,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England  and  Holland,  where  he 
fonued  connexions  with  several  learned 
individuals  in  London  and  Oxfonl,  and 
in  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
great  ardor,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  professor  Ludwig,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue 
rctisonni  of  the  Halle  university  library. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  baron  von 
Mtinchhausen,  Micbaelis,  in  1745,  was 
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made  profesapr  of  philosophy  at  G6t- 
tingen,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Haller,  to  draw  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  royal  society  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
director,  until  some  differences  with  one 
of  his  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign 
his  posts  and  leave  the  society.  From 
1753  to  1770,  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Gottingen  Literarv  Notices,  and 
from  1761  to  1763,  was  librarian  to  the 
university.  After  the  death  of  Gf'sner 
(1761),  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
philological  seminary,  from  which  so 
many  eminent  philoloffians  have  proceed- 
ed. During  the  troubles  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  Micbaelis  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  an  explonng  ex- 
pedition into  Arabia,  which  was  sfter- 
wards  undertaken  by  Niebuhr,  end  which 
contributed  many  important  explanations 
to  obscure  passages  of  script u re.  Ho 
died  in  1791.  His  labors  in  biblical  criti- 
cism and  history  are  of  great  value.  His 
principal  works  are  Mosaisches  Recht 
(6  vols. ;  second  edition,  5  vols.,  1776— 
80,  translated  into  English,  under  the  title 
of  Commentaries  on  tlie  Laws  of  Moses); 
Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (the  latter  has  been 
translated  by  Marsh);  SpicUegium  Geogr. 
.Hebrreorum ;  Translations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  with  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  productions.  Heyne  and 
Eichhorn  have  furnished  tributes  to  his 
memor}%  and  he  himself  left  an  autobi- 
ography. 

MicHAUD,  Joseph,  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  man  of  some 
liteniiy  fame,  well  known  as  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  Bourlwns,  was  born  in 
1771,  and,  in  1791,  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  immediately  l)egan  to  write  in  the 
royalist  journals.  He  was  obliged  to 
conceal  Imnsdfcluring  the  reign  of  terror; 
and,  under  the  direclorinl  government,  he 
was  several  tinu  s  imprisoned,  and  was 
once  condemned  to  death  by  a  military 
commission.  At  the  time  cf  his  condem- 
nation, he  was  the  editor  of  the  Qt/oft'rfi- 
enne.  He  took  flight,  but,  the  sentence 
being  subsequently  annulled,  he  returned. 
After  the  18tli  of  Fnictidor,  he  was 
among  the  persons  who  were  ordered  to 
be  triiiisjKirted  to  Cayenne,  but  he  con- 
trived agtiin  to  esca{)e,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura.  Of  these 
events  he  has  given  an  amusing  account 
in  a  poem,  entitled  the  Spring  of  a  Pro- 
scribed Man.  During  the  reigu  of  Napo- 
leon, M.  Michaud  was  the  secret  agent  of 
Louis  XVHI,  and    the  count  D'Artois. 
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He,  howeFer,  celebrated  die  meniage  of 
the  emperor  and  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  poem 
called  the  Thirteenth  Book  of  the  iGneid, 
or  the  Mairiage  of  ifineas  and  Lavinia. 
Napoleon,  nevertheless,  who  suspected 
him  to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  fffant 
him  any  favor.  Louis  XVIII  appointed 
him  oue  of  his  supplementary  readers, 
censor-genera]  of  the  journals,  and  officer  * 
of  the  legioD  of  honor.  After  the  second 
abdication  of  the  emperor,  M.  Michaud 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  but  sat  during  only  one  session. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and 
poems,  and  of  a  Literary  Journey  to 
MouDt  filonc,  and  in  some.  Picturesque 
Parts  of  Savoy ;  History  of  the  Empire 
of  Mysore  (2  vols.) ;  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  (7  vols.) ;  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Universal  Biography. 
In  J  830,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
the  East,  in  order  to  visit  the  places 
memorable  in  the  crusades,  preparatoiy 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  history. 

Michaud,  Louis  G.,  younger  brother 
of  Joseph  Michaud,  served  in  the  army, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  during  the 
earlv  campaigns  of  the  revolution;  but,  in 
179/,  gave  up  his  commission,  in  order  to 
settle  at  Paris,  as  a  partner  with  M.  Gigiiet 
in  the  printing  business.  He  and  his 
partner  beioff  royalists,  their  press  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  printing  papers  sent 
to  them  by  Louis  XVII 1  and  his  brother; 
and,  for  an  oifence  of  this  kind,  M.  Mi- 
chaud, in  1799,  suffered  three  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Abbaye.  After  the 
restoration,  M.  Michaud  became  king's 
printer.  In  1816,  however,  he  lost  his 
place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  print- 
ed various  publications  hostile  to  the 
charter.  Michaud  is  the  author  of  a  His- 
torical View  of  th€^  first  Wans  of  Napoleon 
(2  vols.),  and  is  tlie  publisher  of  the  cele- 
brated Biographie  UntDerseUe  (Paris,  1811 
— 1828),  to  which  there  were  over  300 
contributora.  Michaud  is  the  author  of 
numerous  articles. 

MicHAUX,  Andr6,  a  celebrated  travel- 
ler and  botanist,  bom  at  Sariory,  near 
Versailles,  in  1740,  was  early  led  by  the 
example  of  his  father  and  his  own  inclina- 
tions to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect 
to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  polite  litera- 
ture. The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  afler  an 
early  marriage,  interrupted  his  prospects 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  carried  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lemonnier,  and  acquired  a  taste  fur 
botany.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Jus- 
aieu,  and,  in  1780,  visited  Auvergne,  the 


Pyrenees  and  Spain,  in  company  mtft 
Delamarck  and  Thouin,  on  a  botanical 
excursion.  In  1782,  Lemonnier  obtaineil 
for  him  permission  to  accompany  Rous" 
seau,  who  was  appointed  Persian  consul^ 
to  Perna,  and  after  spending  two  years  in 
those  parts^  Michaux  returned  with  a  fine 
collection  of  plants  and  seeds.  In  1785, 
he  was  sent  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  out  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
establishment  at  Rambouillet,  landed  at 
New  York,  and  visited  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  &c.  In  1787,  he 
formed  a  new  establishnaent  at  Charies- 
ton  for  the  procuring  and  preserving 
plants,  and  visited  Geor^ui,  Florida,  tlie 
Bahamas,  &c  In  171i^  he  examuied 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  contiut^nt, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  bay.  The 
two  gardens  which  he  had  established  at 
New  York  and  Charleston  were  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  done 
much  towards  advancing  arboriclilture  in 
the  U.  States.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Philadelphia^  Michaux  was  sent  to  Louisi- 
ana by  the  French  government  on  a  pub- 
lic mission,  and,  in  July,  1793,  crossed 
the  AUe^hanies,  and  descended  the  Oliio. 
The  project  in  relation  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  having  been  abandoned,  he  re- 
turned, in  December,  to  Philadelphia,  by 
the  way  of  Virginia.  The  next  year,  he 
again  crossed  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
amined the  western  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  these  ex|)editions  may  be  easily 
imagined.  In  1796,  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Holland,  but  saved  the  greater  part  of  hi» 
valuable  collection,  and,  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  found  that  out  of  60,000  stocks 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  Rambouillet, 
only  a  very  small  number  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  revolution.  Michaux 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  his 
salary  for  seven  years,  or  any  employ- 
ment from  the  government,  and  occupied 
himself  in  preparing  materials  for  his 
works  on  Nortli  America.  In  1800,  how- 
ever, he  was  attached  to  the  expedition 
of  Baudin  to  New  Holland;  but,  after 
visiting  Tenerifie  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
he  lefl,the  party,  and  went  to  Madagascar, 
where  he  soon  afler  died  of  a  fever  (No- 
vember, 1802\.  His  works  are  HiHovrt 
des  Chines  de  V^^Mriqw  SeptenirionaU 
(Paris  1801,  folio,  with  36  plates,  repre- 
senting 20  species  and  16  varieties) ;  and 
Flora  BoreaiuAmericana  (2  vols.,  8vo., 
1803,  *with  52  plates,  comprising  1700 
plante,  and  about  40  new  genera)^ 
Michaux,  Francois  Amlr^  son  of  tbv 
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fxwecfiiig,  is  the  author  of  the  North 
American  ^Iva  (5  yo]&,  8vo^  Philadel- 
phia, 1817, 150  colored  pngrevingB) ;  and 
of  Travels  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee (London,  1805).  (See  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  vol.  ziii.) 

Michel   Anqelo,  or  Michelangelo. 
(See  Jhgdo,) 

Michigan  ;  a  territory  of  the  U.  States. 
This  territoiy  may  be  viewed  in  two  as- 
nects — one,  as  presented  by  its  political 
limits,  establibhed  by  the  acts  of  congress 
of  Januniy,  1805,  and  April,  1818 ;  the 
other  as  exhibited  by  the  natural  bounda- 
ries by  which  it  will  probably  be  defined 
when  it  enters  the  confederacy;  and 
icnown  by  tlie  appropriate  and  more  usual 
designation  of  Micid^an  Proper.  The 
whole  extent  of  country  called  .^cM'gon, 
lies  between  4P  38^  58"  and  48°  37'  N. 
Int.,  and  &iP  15',  and  nearly  95*»  W.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.  That  portion  lying  W. 
of  87**  10'  Ion.,  comprises  the  extensive 
district  attached  to  Michigan,  and  con- 
templated to  be  set  off  and  organized  as  a 
new  territory.  This  latter  region,  bor- 
dering east  on  lake  Michigan,  north  on 
lake  Superior  (nearly  half  of  which  item- 
braces),  and  tlie  chain  of  small  lakes  con- 
necting that  Mediterranean  with  the  heads 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  and  north- 
west on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  has  been 
little  explored.  Judging  from  known 
portions  of  it,  however,  it  must  ffradually 
assume,  as  its  resources  are  developed  by 
the  progress  of  improvement,  great  inter- 
est and  importance.  The  country  in- 
4>,luded  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  and  the  western  shore  of  lake 
Michigan,  bears  a  highly  inviting  charac- 
ter. The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  alluvial, 
irrigated  by  innumerable  veins  of  water. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  unbroken  by 
liills  of  any  magnitude.  From  its  north- 
em  extremity  south  to  the  Milwalky  and 
the  heads  of  Rock  river,  it  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  opening,  as  traced  fur- 
ther down  to  the  southern  bend  of  lake 
Michigan,into  fertile  and  extensive  prairieai, 
It  is  not  marked  by  that  sterility  which 
usually  distinguishes  mineral  regions. 
Explorera  have  noticed,  as  a  feature  of 
geological  interest,  the  entire  alwnnce  of 
pebbles  upon  the  surface  of  these  prairim, 
and  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  The 
iMicceeding  stratum  is  of  clay.  More  than 
96)000,000  pounds  of  lead  were  yielded, 
bvthe  mininff  district,  from  the  autumn  of 
^  to  that  of  *29.  The  southern  shore  of 
lake  Superior  afibrdt  strong  indirjition  of 
£opper.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Uai%  Ibi0  a  dtajtet  purchaaed  of  tho 


Winnebagoes,  Chippewas,  OttawaB  and 
Potawatamies,  a  tract  of  about  6,000,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  2^,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
templated territory.  About  132,000  in 
the  viciniw  of  Green  bay  have  also  been 
ceded.  The  former  cession  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  mining  district  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  It  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  Winnebago,  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  white  population, 
confined  chiefly  to  Green  bay  and  the 
mining  district,  is  estimated  at  6000. 
Military  poets  are  establi^ed  at  Green 
bay,  Prairie  du  Chien,  fort  Snelling,  on 
the  St.  Petere,  and  fort  Winnebago,  at  the 
portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 
Settlements  are  formed,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, at  Green  bay ;  Pembina,  on  Red 
river  of  lake  Winnepeg;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
on  the  Mississipni,  and  the  lead  mine, 
bounding  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wiscon- 
sin.— Michigan  Proper  lies  between  41° 
38'  58"  and  46^  50^  N.  la^  and  82°  15' 
and  87°  10'  W.  Ion.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  lake  Superior,  E.  by  St  Mary's  river, 
liuce  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  lake  St  Clair, 
Detroit  river,  and  lake  Erie ;  S.  by  Ohio 
and  Indiana ;  and  W.  by  a  line  dividing 
lake  Michigan  N.  and  S.  to  Big  Beaver 
island ;  and  thence  running  due  N.  to  thm 
national  boundary  in  lake  Superior.  These 
limits  comprehend  about  60,500  square 
miles,  of  which  a  third,  perhaps,  is  cover- 
ed with  water.  They  comprise  two  pen- 
insulas >— the  larger,  being  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  bounded  £.  by  lakes  Erie, 
St  Clau-  and  Huron,  and  W.  by  lake 
Michigan,  containing  about  36,000  square 
miles ;  the  smaller,  bounded  S.  by  the 
straits  of  Mackinac,  E.  by  the  river  St 
Mary,  N.  by  lake  Superior;  containing 
about  2000  square  miles.  .  The  former  is 
about  280  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  from 
180  to  200  broad,  £.  end  W.  From  the 
base  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  N.  as  Grand 
and  Saffinaw  rivers,  the  country  has  been 
ceded  by  the  Indiana  The  lurisdietion 
of  Michigan  extends  over  all  the  territoiy 
of  the  U.  States  EL  of  the  Mississip^  and 
N*  of  Illinois.  As  generally  indicanng  its 
geological  and  inin^alogical  character,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  rock  is  covered  with 
a  bed  of  alluvial  earth,  from  30  to  150  feet 
deep.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  seconda- 
ry class.  The  strata,  in  the  southern  port 
of  the  territory,  are  supposed  to  dip  S.  £ 
at  an  angle  of'^about  i^  with  the  horizon. 
Ferriferous  sand  rock,  saliferous  rock^ 
and  mill-stone  grit,  are  fbimd  alternating 
on  die  surface,  at  various  points  in  the 
middJe  and  weatera  paiti  of  the  penlniii- 
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la.  Salt  aprings  occur  <m  the  fanmchea  reaeinblea,  in  its  aoO,  fbreata,  fonn  ailrl 
of  many  or  the  interior  riven.  Bo^  iron  climate,  the  northern  part  of  the  peninau- 
ore,  iead  ore,  gvpeum  and  bitununoua  la  of  Michigan.  In  the  aouthem  part  of 
coal  are  found,  though  in  inconaiderable  the  territoiy,  the  climate  is  temperate ;  in 
quantities.  Peat  is  abundant  in  niany  the  northern,  cold.  Snow  fidls  at  Detroit 
parts  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  from  6  to  18  inches  deep,  and  remains 
country  is  generally  level  or  gendy  undu-  two  or  three  week&  The  transition  fiom 
lating.  A  strip  of  table  land,  stretching  the  cold  of  spring  to  the  beat  of  summer 
N.  and  S.,  and  assuming,  as  it  is  traced  is  rapid ;  from  summer  to  winter,  gradual 
N.,  tlie  character  of  a  ridge,  divides  the  and  prolonged.  As  general  characteris- 
waters  emptying  eastward  into  lakes  Erie,  tics,  the  spring  is  wet  and  backward ; 
St  Clair  and  Huron,  from  those  passing  summer,  dry  ;  autumn,  mild  ;  winter, 
westward  into  lake  MichiEan.  Itseleva-  cold  and  dry.  The  average  temperature  is, 
tion  is  estimated  to  be  300  feet  above  the  in  the  spring,  50°  of  Fahrenheit;  summer, 
level  of  the  lakes.  South  of  a  line  drawn  80° ;  winter,  20° ;  autumn,  60^  to  65°.  The 
due  W.  from  the  southern  extremity  of  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  St  Mary's, 
lake  Huron,  the  country  consists  of  open  St  Clair,  and  Detroit,  which  form  con- 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  Oak-plains,  necting  links  in  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
The  soil  is  a  loam,  with  varying  proper-  are  small.  They  rise  near  the  dividinff 
tions  of  clay.  It  becomes  ferdle  by  culd-  ridge,  and  run,  with  a .  rapid  current,  Ei 
vation,  and  is  good  'vm  land.  In  the  or  W.  Their  numerous  branches  fur- 
country  bordering  on  ti.  *)  Kalemagoo  and  nish  abundance  of  mill-seats  in  all  parts 
St  Joseph  rivers,  prairid  of  a  black,  rich,  of  the  country.  From  the  greater  prox- 
alluvial  soil  and  unusual  productiveness,  imity  of  the  ridge  to  the  eastern  border 
frequently  occur.  The  mrthem  part  of  of  the  peninsula,  the  streams  running  EL 
the  peninsula  is  in  the  occuoation  of  In-  are  of  course  shorter  than  those  which 
dians,  and  has  been  little  explored,  except  take  a  contrary  direction.  They  are  also, 
along  the  borders.  The  land  is  in  many  in  general,  smaller,  and  navigable  to  less 
places  more  elevated  than  that  farther  extent  Thunder  bov  river,  emptying 
south,  and  is  covered  with  the  trees  usu-  into  Thunder  bay,  and  Cheboiyan  nver, 
ally  found  in  those  latitudes.  The  In-  into  the  straits  of*^  Mackinac,  are  the  only 
dians  raise  com  in  abundance.  The  considerable  streams  N.  of  Saginaw 
peninsula  between  the  straits  of  Macki-  bay. 
nac  and  lake  Superior,  as  far  as  is  known. 

The  Detroit  river  is  about  25  m.  long ;  average  br.  l-^xr  ">•  >  Average  depth,  6  fathoms ; 
current,  2  m.  per  hour. 

<<  St  Clair,  40  m.  long;  ship-channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  i  m.;  aver- 

age dep  h,  8  &thoms ;  current,  3  m.  per  hour. 

*^  St  Mary's.  50  m.  long ;  ship  channel,  35  m. ;  average  br.  |  m. ;   cur- 

rent, exclusive  of  rapids,  H  m. 
Lake  St  Clair,  24  m.  long ;  br.  30  m. ;  circum.  90  m. ;  depth,  20  feet 

**    Huron,  280  ro.  long ;  coasted,  S.  shore,  360  m.  long ;  br.,  excluave 

of  the  vast  bay,  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  90  m. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

"    Michigan,  300  m.  long ;  br.  60  m. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

<<    Superior,  420  m.  long ;  coasted,  S.  shore,  530 ;  br.  170 ;  med.  depth, 

900  feet 

Comparative  EsUmaUd  EievaUon  qfiht  Laha  abovt  ike  AUantiCy  at  High  TUe. 
Superior.  Mean  fall  of  St  Mary's  from  point  Iroquois,  60  m.  (excl.  of  rap.),  12  fl.  16  in. 
Sault(fall)StMary's,a6a6certainedbygen.Gratiot,£ng.dep.,|m.22      10 
Sugar  island  rapids,  4  ft ;  Nibish,  5,      .........    9 

Huron.     St  Clair  rapids,  ^  m.,  1  ft.,  6  in. ;  li  ul,  1  ft,  6  in.,  os  ascertained 

bv  Mr.  Lyon, 3 

St  Clair  river,  30  m.,  4  in.  per  m., 10 

8t  Clair.  Detroit  river,  25  m.,  3  in.  per  m., 6       3 

Erie.        Above  Atlantic  at  high  tide,  as  ascertained  by  N.  Y.  canal  com.,  560 

Elevation  of  lake  Superior, 623  ft   7  in. 

These  estimates,  except  where  exact  and  fall  of  water  occura  daily,  though  hr^ 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  can  be  regulariy,  at  Green  bay.  It  Ims  also  oeea 
vegaided  as  approximations  only.    A  rise    obeerved  at  die  southern  point  of  Ink* 
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EzpcnuMiitB  Yfliich  iiBvo  bocn 
iaadtmed,  have  fiuled  to  detennioe  wbeth* 
«r  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  tide.  TIm 
snimal  and  vegetable  prodttctions  are  such 
as  are  usindly  found  in  the  eame  latitudea 
Chune^  fiab,  and  aquatic  birds,  are  id  great 
abinidiance  and  varie^.  The  civii  cuvis- 
iom  of  the  teiritory  are  those  of  counties 
and  townships.  The  legislattve  power  is ' 
▼esied  in  a  govenior  and  council;  the 
latter  elected  biennally,  and  restricted  to 
annual  seastons  of  <50  days  each ;  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  a  governor  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years ;  the  judicial,  in  a  supreme 
court,  consistiDg  of  three  judges,  whose 
terms  of  office  are  four  years;  circuit 
courts,  held  by  two  of  the  superior  judges ; 
and  subordinate  jurisdictions,  as  county 
courts,  magistrates,  &c.  Detroit  is  tlie 
seat  of  government  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  18  miles  from  lake 
iSie,  and  7  from  lake  St.  Clair.  Its  site 
is  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  contains  about  400 
houses,  and  3000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  town,  upon  the  river,  and  for  1200 
feet  back,  is  rectangular;  in  the  rear  of 
this,  triangular.  The  streets  are  from  50 
to  ^OO  feet  wide.  Three  roads,  coustruct- 
ing  by  the  general  government,  terminate 
in  the  centre  of  the  town ; — the  Chicago^ 
leading  to  Illinois;  the  Sa^aw,  to  Sie 
bead  of  Saginaw  bay ;  the  fort  Gratiot,  to 
the  foot  of  lake  Huron.  A  United  States* 
road,  leading  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  has 
been  completed.  Ninety  vessels,  of  which 
40  belong  to  Detroit,  trade  to  that  port. 
Their  tonnage  is  about  6000.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  port  discharge  there  regu- 
lariy,  and  have  their  outward  cargoes 
fluppiied  by  the  country.  Steam-WMits 
go  regularly  to  Buffiilo,  arriving  and  de- 
parting daily.  There  are  nine ;  aggregate 
tonnaffe,  2000.  With  eveiy  mnual  &- 
•dlity  for  beoominff  a  place  of  importance, 
the  condition  of  Detroit  has  hitherto  de- 
pended on  the  precarious  support  afford- 
ed by  the  fur  trade,  the  disbursement  of 
public  moneys,  while  a  military  post,  and 
the  liberal  appropriations  by  government 
for  public  oqects.  The  impulse  and 
effect  produced  by  the  setdement  and 
cultivation  of  the  surrounding  countir, 
was  wanting.  ThiB^  tiiougfa  recent  m 
Michigan,  has  commenced,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  A  strong  and  increasing  tide 
of  immigration  has  set  in.  The  causes  of 
prosperity  once  in  action,  their  results 
will  probably  be  shown  there,  as  they 
bave  usually  been  manifeeted  elsewhere. 
The  population  of  Michigan  Proper  ex- 
ceeds 40000.  Regular  settlements  were 
39* 


Ifint  nude  in  the  bogiiu^  of  the  last 
centurjr*  The  government,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  was  arbitral^, 
uniting  the  dvil  and  military  authority  m 
the  power  of  a  ''commandant.''  Luids 
were  held  of  the  king,  and  undergrants^ 
temporary  or  permanent,  were  made  by 
bis  governor-general,  to  which  feodal  rent 
was  usually  incident  The  rules  regu- 
lating the  rights  of  {property,  particularly 
in  rc^gaid  to  the  mairiaffe  relation,  succes- 
sion and  devisefl^  were  those  of  the  French 
customary  law,  called  ooufume  de  Paris, 
as  far  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  These  were  abrogated, 
as  to  further  recognition  in  the  territory, 
in  1810.  In  1763,  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada  were  ceded  to  England.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  this  countiy  was 
transferred  to  the  U.  States.  From  this 
period,  the  Eriglish  government  ceased  to 
exercise  a  criminaT  jurisdiction  over  it. 
In  1796,  under  Jay's  Uneaty  of  ^94,  pos- 
session of  these  upper  posts  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  American  government  The 
North-western  territoir  was  ceded  by 
Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  the  U.  States,  and,  in 
1787,  congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  its 
government ;  amended  in  1789,  to  adapt 
it  to  the  new  government  of  the  U.  States, 
which  had  taken  effect  in  the  intejim. 
The  expenses  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  the  salaries  of  the 
^vemor,  secretary,  council,  superior 
judges,  district  attorney  and  marshal,  all 
appointed  by  the  xeneral  government,  are 
deunyed  by  the  if.  States ;  those  of  the 
county  and  township  governments  by  di- 
rect tax.  A  delegate  to  congress  is  elect- 
ed biennially,  who  may  debate,  but  not 
vote.  The  qualifications  necessary  to 
suffirage  are— to  be  a  free  white  male  of 
age;  citizenship;  a  year^  residence  in 
the  territory;  pavment  of  a  county  or 
territorial  tax.  By  the  articles  of  coro- 
fMct,  slavery  is  prohibited.  The  number- 
of  Indians  within  the  peninsula,  is  esti- 
mated at  9000 ;  within  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  at  40,000.  Those  in  the  penip** 
sula  are  Chippewas,  Potawatamies  and 
Ottawafl^  and  are  kindred  tribes.  The 
Potawatamies  live  on  reservatioDS  of  land 
in  the  St  Joseph  country.  The  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  of  Thunder  bay,  •  Saei- 
naw,  and  river  au  Sable,  own  all  the 
peninsula  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  forks  of  Grdind  to  the  source  of 
Thunder  bay  river.  They  are  hunters 
and  trappers.  The  Ottawas  are  the  mosf' 
agricnmnal  in  theirhabite,  and  a  band  of 
tins  tribe  have  a  flourishing  settlement  ai. 
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L'Aifare  Croche,  on  die  wettem  eoast  of 
lake  Huron.  The  borden  of  St  Clair 
river  and  lake,  rivers  Detroit,  Rairin,  Clin- 
ton, and  Plaiaance  bay,  at  die  mouth  of 
the  Raisin,  are  aetded  by  French  inhab* 
itancs.  They  occupy  a  belt  of  land  on 
die  borders  of  these  streams,  three  tnilea 
broad.  They  ars  civil,  honest,  unobtru- 
sive and  industrious,  with  little  educa- 
doD,  and  essentially  deficient  in  enterprise. 

MicHioAN,  Lake  ;  one  of  the  ^ve  great 
lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  whollv  witlun  the  territory  of 
these  states.  It  has  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory on  the  east,  Indiana  on  the  south, 
mA  is  connected  on  the  north-east  with 
lake  Huron,  by  the  strait  of  Mackinac. 
Its  length  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
its  breiuith  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  aver- 
ajKe  depth  about  900  feet  The  distance 
mm  the  southern  extromity  to  the  Mis- 
SMsippi  is  161  miles.  Lon.  84^  40^  to  87^ 
8MV. ;  lat  4P 15^.  to  45*^  35^  N.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Hutcliins,  10,868,000 
acres.  The  waters  ara  clear  and 
wholesome,  and  contain  many  kinds  of 
fish.  In  the  north-west  part  there  are  two 
large  bays,  Noquet's  and  Green.  (For 
other  pardculars,  see  Mickigan  Territory.) 

MicHiLiHAexHf  Ac,orMACKiNAc;  a  post- 
town  and  military  poet  in  Michigan.  It 
is  Mtuate^  upon  an  island  in  the  strait 
oonnectinff  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michi- 
gan ;  the  Best  authorities  now  give  to  the 
town  and  island  the  name  Maacinacy  and 
tt>  the  county  of  which  the  town  is  the 
oapitaJ,  and  the  strait  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, that  of  MMkUimackinac*  The  com- 
mon pronunciation  is  MadtA-runoj  and 
die  name  is  not  unfrequenUy  written  in 
this  manner.  The  island  is  about  nine 
miles  in  circuit  The  town  is  on  die 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  on  a  small 
cove,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  steep  cliff, 
150  feet  lugh.  It  consists  of  two  streets 
parallel  with  the  lake,  intersected  by  oth- 
ers at  right  angles,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  and  several  stores.  The 
population  of  the  county,  in  1830,  was 
877.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  fiir-trad- 
en,  and  during  the  summer  is  visited  by 
diousands  of  Indians,  on  their  wav  to 
Drummond's  island.  On  a  cUff  aoove 
die  town  is  the  fort  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  bill  is  300  feet  above  die  lake ; 
and  it  affords  an  extensive  view  of  the 
lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  Lon.  84^  40^ 
Wjlat45«54'N. 

Michiliikackinac,Strait8  op;  a  chan- 
nel connectinff  lake  Michigan  with  lake 
Huron,  40  miies  long  fix>m  east  to  west, 
aad4  miles  wide  in  the  nanrowest  part 


MicKiA,  William  JuKus^  an  Eog^BA 
poet,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
received  his  education  at  EklinburKh.  At 
first  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  brewer, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  removing  to  London,  was 
noticed  by  lord  Lytdeton.  In  1765,  he 
was  employed  as  corrector  of  the  press  in 
the  Clarendon  printing-oflEice  at  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Concubine,  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  re- 
pubhshed  with  the  tide  of  Sir  Martyn. 
He  afterwards  edited  Pearch's  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  4  vols,  supplementary  to 
that  of  Dodsley.  In  1775,  appeared  his 
principal  production,  a  translation  of  the 
Lusiad  or  Camoens.  Prefixed  to  the 
poem  is  a  historical  and  critical  Introduc- 
tion, including  a  life  of  Camoens ;  and 
the  work  itself  is  executed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the 
translator.  In  1778,  Mr.  Mickle  accom- 
panied commodore  Johnson  as  his  secre- 
tary on  a  mission  to  Lisbon ;  and  died  in 
1788.  His  poetical  works  were  published 
collectively,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1807,  with  a 
biographicJBl  memoir. 

Micrometer  ;  an  instrument  fitted  to 
telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glassy  for  measuring  small  angles  or  dis- 
tances, as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  &c.  Various  forms  have  been 
given  to  this  instrument  by  different  au- 
thors, and  various  claims  have  been  urs- 
ed  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  It 
seems,  however,  to  belong  to  Gascoigne, 
an  Englishman,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Huygens  did  not  also  invent  the 
one  which  be  used,  without  anv  knowl- 
edge of  that  of  the  former.  Under  all 
the  forms  of  this  instrument,  the  princi- 
ple of  operation  is  the  same,  which  is, 
that  it  moves  a  fine  wire  parallel  to  itself 
in  the  plane  of  the  picture  of  an  object, 
formed  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope ;  and 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  measure  with 
the  greatest  precision  its  perpendicular 
distance  firom  a  fixed  wire  in  the  same 
plane,  by  which  means  the  apparent  di- 
ameters of  the  planets,  and  odier  small 
angles,  are  exactlv  determined.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: — ^Let  a 
planet  be  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
and  when  the  parallel  wires  are  opened 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  appear  to  touch 
exacd^  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
the  disc  of  the  planet,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
wires  is  then  equal  to  the  diameter  of  tha 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  object-jriaas. 

MiCROtcors.    The  history  of  the  mi 
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croacope  10  reiled  in  coDfliderable  obecu- 
Tity,  and  among  the  moderns  the  discoy- 
ery  of  this  instrument  has  been  claimed 
by  several  individuals.  The  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquainted  with 
It  in  one  of  its  forms;  for  Seneca  says, 
**  Letters,  though  minute  and  obscure, 
appear  larger  and  clearer  through  a  glass 
buoble  filled  with  water.**  In  the  middle 
ages  this  knowledge  was  lost.  The  in- 
vention of  the  modem  instrument  is  at- 
tributed by  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathe- 
madcian.  Huygens,  to  a  countryman  of 
his,  named  Drebell,  who  constructed 
them  about  1G21,  or  31  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  Borelli  at- 
tributes it  to  Jansen,  tlie  reputed  contriver 
of  the  telescope;  Viviaui  to  Galileo. 
The  first  microscope,  consisting  of  two 
double  convex  lenses,  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  F.  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
dates  his  mvention  from  1618.  The  nu- 
merous forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  heads  of  single,  com- 
pound refracting  and  compound  reflect- 
mg  microscopes.  The  theory  of  the 
single  microscope  may  be  thus  explained. 
We  all  know  that  at  a  small  distance  we 
see  more  distinctly  than  at  a  large.  If 
we  look  at  two  men,  one  200  feet  distant, 
the  other  100  feet,  the  former  will  appear 
only  half  the  height  of  the  latter,  or  the 
angle  which  the  latter  subtends  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  will  be  twice  that  sub- 
tended by  the  former.  Hence  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  an 
object  to  the  eye,  the  larger  it  wiU  apj>ear. 
Now  if  to  render  the  parts  of  a  minute 
object  distinguishable,  we  bring  it  very 
near  the  eye  (suppose  within  one  or  two 
inches),  it  will  become  very  iudistinct  and 
confused,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object,  and  the  power  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye  not  being  sufficient  to  col- 
lect the  rays  whereby  an  image  of  the 
object  may  be  formed  on  the  retina  at 
the  proper  distance  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  ^l  ow  if  we  employ  a  single  micro- 
scope, which  conasts  of  a  convex  lens 
usually  made  of  glass  (though  any  other 
transparent  substance  would  have  the 
flame  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degree), 
and  mounted  in  a  brass  setting,  and  place 
it  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  the 
former  being  in  the  focus  of  the  ^lass, 
the  diverging  rays  from  the  object  wiU  be 
refiracted  and  rendered  parallel  h^  the 
lens,  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  a  djsdnct 
and  near  view  of  the  object.  The  in- 
crease of  apparent  magnitude  obtained  by 
die  employment  of  lenses,  is  proportion- 


ed to  the  difiference  ^  tlie  distance  of  an 
object  from  the  lens  and  the  distance 
when  seen  without  its  aseistance.  Tfaia 
latter  distance  (the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  of  minute  objects  with  the  naked 
eye^  varies  in  different  persons,  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  Some  measure 
therefore  must  be  assumed  as  a  standard, 
before  we  can  express  the  amplifying 
power  of  a  lens  so  as  mutually  to  have 
the  same  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  an  ob- 
ject Some  authors  adopt  ten  inches  as 
the  standard  of  the  focus  of  the  eye,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  and  its  deci- 
mal character  makes  it  a  convenient  mul- 
tiplier or  divisor.  With  this  decimal 
standard  we  can  determine  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  lenses  of  any  focal  length, 
or  formed  of  any  substance  (media). 
Thus  if  we  have  a  lens  which  requires 
for  distinct  vision  the  object  to  be  one 
inch  from  its  centre  (in  a  aouble  convex), 
we  must  divide  the  standard  ten  by  one 
which  wiU  give  ten  as  the  magnifying 
power.  If  the  lens  require  the  object  to 
be  l-25th  of  an  inch  distant,  its  magnify- 
ing power  will  be  250.  We  have  called 
the  magnifying  power  in  the  first  instance 
ten,  because  Uie  length  of  the  object  is 
increased  ten  times ;  but  as  its  breadth  is 
also  increased  ten  times,  the  real  magni- 
fying power  of  the  lens  is  ten  times  ten, 
or  a  hundred.  The  common  form  of  the 
magnifiers  employed  for  microscopes  is 
double-convex,  and  they  should  be  made 
as  thin  as  possible ;  for  the  wanderinff  or 
spreading  out  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  an  object  when  refracted  by  a  lens 
with  spherical  surfaces,  whereby  an  in- 
distinctness is  produced  in  its  image,  will 
be  decreased,  as  the  square- of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lens  employed,  and  the  loss 
of  light  in  passing  through  the  lens  is  less 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thin. — Within  a  few 
years,  diamonds  have  been  fonned  into 
lenses  in  consequence  of  their  high  re- 
fractive power,  whereby  we  can  obtain 
lenses  of^  any  degree  of  magnifying  pow- 
er witli  comparatively  shallow  curves, 
and  as  the  dispersion  of  color  in  this  sub- 
stance is  as  low  as  in  water,  the  lens  is 
nearly  achromatic  Next  to  the  diamond 
the  sapphire  possesses  all  the  powers  re- 
quisite for  the  formation  of  perfect  mag- 
nifiers, and  presents  less  difficulty  in  their 
construction ;  hence  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying it  is  considerably  less.^ — A  com- 
pound refracting  microscope  is  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  or  more  convex 
lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  enlarged  im- 
age of  the  object  is  formed,  and  then  by 
means  of  the  other  employed  as  an  eyo* 
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glas!s  a  magnified  representation  of  the 
enlarged  image  is  obtained.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  lenses  of  a  com- 
pound microecope  are  placed  from  each 
other  must  always  exceed  the  sum  of 
their  focal  lengths,  in  order  that  the  im- 
age may  be  formed  by  the  object-glass 
in  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye-glass. 
Compound  microscopes  have  been  con- 
structed of  almost  all  possible  dimensions, 
from  a  few  inches  in  length  to  that  of  20 
feet ;  but  from  experience  it  appears  that 
whenever  their  magnitude  is  augmented 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  effect  is  di- 
minished, though  we  suppose  the  am- 
plifying power  of  both  microscopes  the 
same. — ^The  solar  microscope  consists  of 
a  common  microscope  coimected  with  a 
reflector  and  condenser,  the  former  be- 
ing used  to  throw  the  sun^s  light  on  the 
latter,  by  which  it  is  condensed  to  illumi- 
nate the  object  placed  in  its  focus.  This 
object  is  also  in  the  focus  of  the  micro- 
scopic le.is  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which 
transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it  to  a 
wall  or  screen  (sometimes  a  combination 
of  two  magnifying  lenses  is  used).  The 
magnifying  power  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  focal  distance  of  the  obiect- 
glass  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
wall  or  screen  from  the  object-glass  is 
less.  The  principle  of  the  iucemal  mi- 
croscopt  is  the  same,  except  that  a  lamp  is 
used  instead  of  the  sun  to  illuminate  the 
objects ;  this  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern, 
to  screen  the  light  from  the  observers.  ^ 

Microcosm  (from  fuKpo^j  little,  and  «ro(r/iof, 
the  universe) ;  the  name  given  to  man  in 
the  tunes  when  astrology  flourished,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  his  organization  accu- 
rately corresponded  to  the  organization  of 
the  universe,  called  in  this  case  macrocos- 
tnos  (from  /idxfwf,  meaning  great,  and  xo«r/ior, 
the  universe).  The  different  parts  and 
iimbs  of  man  were  made  to  correspond  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  imiverse ;  and  en- 
gravings are  found  in  works  of  that  time, 
in  which  man  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
imiverse,  surrounded  by  lines  indicating 
the  various  connexions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  limbs.  This  idea  owes  its 
oriffin  partly  to  the  importance  which 
early  c^s  attributed  to  the  position  of 
man  in  the  universe.  The  earth  is  at 
first  always  conceived  of  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe ;  the  heavens  are  a  mere 
dome  over  the  earth,  to  give  light,  &c. ; 
and  man,  the  present  lord  of  the  earthly 
creation,  is  considered  actiially  the  lord 
o  all  the  creation.  Close  relations  be- 
tween him  and  the  vast  cosmological 
lihenomena  are  then  imagined.     But  the 


rgresB  of  science  makes  man  modest 
shows  him  that  he  belongs  mHj  to 
one  period  of  a  small  planet— Jlnero- 
eosm  is  still  used  in  a  figuratiye  sense  for 
tnon, 

Microscopicai.  Animals,  or  Animal- 
cubes.  Animalcule  in  a  general  sense  de- 
notes a  small  animal.  U  is  here  used  to 
denote  one  so  minute  that  its  form  and 
parts  cannot  be  distinguished  without  the 
aid  of  tlie  microscoi>e.  Microscopical 
animals  may  be  described  as  more  or  leas 
trans! ucid,  destitute  of  membefs,  and  in 
which  no  vestiges  of  eyes  have  yet  been  ' 
discovered.  They  are  contractile  in 
whole  or  in  part,  possessed  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  nourish  themselves  exclu- 
sively by  absorption.  If  particles  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  are  a  few  days 
Infused  in  the  most  limpid  water,  on  ap- 
plying the  smallest  portion  of  it  to  the 
microecope,  innumerable  such  animals  of 
various  shapes  are  discovered.  These 
have  been  denominated  infusory  animal-' 
cules.  They  are  also  found  in  the  mud 
of  ditches,  the  scum  of  stagnant  waters, 
Slc,  The  origin  of  animalcules  b  a  point 
of  extreme  difficulty,  because  their  exist- 
ence seems  solely  dependent  <Ai  the  ad- 
ventitious union  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  a  simple  fluid.  There  is 
great  reason  to  conclude  that  their  germs 
exist,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  m  the 
macerating  substances,  or  even  in  the 
fluid  itself  and  are  gradually  unfolded 
according  to  circumstances  Among 
these,  heat  and  putrescence  seem  the 
most  indispensable.  The  degree  of  heat 
to  which  infusions  may  be  exposed,  and 
still  produce  animalcules,  is  very  difSbrenu 
The  smaller  species  still  originate  after 
infusions  have  been  suMected  to  212P 
Fahr.  in  close  vessels.  These  appear  to 
be  capable  of  withstanding  a  muca  great- 
er degree  of  heat  than  the  larger  animal- 
cules. Milk,  blood,  urine  and  other  ani- 
mal fluids  abound  with  animalcules  after 
standing  a  certain  time,  though  in  their 
natural  state  they  do  not  contain  them. 
There  is  no  certain  law  with  regard  to 
the  particular  species  produced  by  any 
particular  infusion.  In  general,  seTeral 
diflTerent  species  will  be  exhibited,  which 
disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  othere; 
and  sometimes  where  there  are  myriads 
of  one  kind,  a  solitary  animalcule  of  a 
remote  genus  is  found  among  them. 
Vinegar  is  full  of  minute  eels,  which  are 
also  found  in  paste.  Muller  conceives 
that  the  sea  abounds  in  animalcules  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  Spallauzani  observes 
that  regetablo  substances  dissolving  in 
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«ea  water  produce  swnrms  of  animal- 
cules. The  minuteness  of  animalcules 
surpasses  the  conception  of  the  human 
mind.  Leeuwenhoek  calculates  tliat  the 
size  of  some  is  to  that  of  a  mite,  as  the 
size  of  a  bee  to  that  of  a  horse ;  a  httn- 
dred  others  will  not  exceed  the  tliickuess 
of  a  single  hair ;  and  ten  thousand  of  a 
different  species  may  be  contained  in  the 
«}iace  occupied  by  a  grain  of  sand.  The 
most  powerful  microscopes  can  only  dis- 
cover points  in  motion  in  the  fluids  gradu- 
ally decreasing  until  they  become  imper- 
ceptible to  the  view.  The  shape  of  ani- 
malcules is  infinitely  diversified:  one  is 
A  long  slender  line ;  another  is  coiled  up 
like  an  eel  or  a  ser{)ent ;  some  are  circu- 
lar, elliptical  or  globular;  others  resem- 
ble a  triangle  or  a  cylinder.  Some  re- 
semble thin,  flat  plates,  and  some  may  be 
compared  to  a  number  of  thin  articulated 
seeds.  One  is  like  a  funnel;  another 
like  a  bell ;  others  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  object  familiar  to  our  senses.  Cer- 
taui  animalcules,  such  as  the  protevs 
diffluensj  can  change  their  figure  at  pleas- 
ure, being  sometimes  extended  to  an 
immoderate  length,  at  other  times  con- 
tracted to  a  point.  One  moment  thef 
are  inflated  to  a  sphere,  the  next  com- 
pletely flaccid ;  and  tlien  various  eminen- 
ces will  project  from  the  surface,  altering 
them  apparently  into  animals  entirely  dif- 
ferent Their  peculiar  motion  is  not  less 
remarkable.  Li  several  species  it  consists 
of  incessant  gyration  on  tlie  head  as  a 
centre,  or  K>und  a  particular  point,  as  if 
one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse.  The  pro- 
gression of  others  is  by  means  of  leaps  or 
undulations ;  some  swim  with  the  velocity 
of  an  arrow ;  the  eye  can  honlly  follow 
them ;  some  drag  their  bodies  along  as  if 
with  painful  exertion,  and  others  seem  to 
remain  in  perpetual  rest.  Their  food  is 
liot  yet  indisputably  ascertained.  Proba- 
bly it  consists  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter ;  and  they  also  prey  on  each  other. 
Tuey  propagate  by  eggs,  by  living  foBtuses, 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  body  being  de- 
tached. Whether  they  have  aity  union 
of  sexes,  like  tlie  larger  animals,  is  keenly 
contested.  The  mode  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  animalcules,  by  division  into  two 
or  more  parta,  was  firat  observed  by  M.  de 
Saussure.  If  one  of  the  kinds  of  animal- 
cules propagating  in  this  manner  is  isolat- 
ed in  a  watch  gmss,  the  traces  of  a  con- 
traction around  the  middle  of  the  body 
becomes  visible,  which  marks  incipient 
division.  The  stricture  soon  increases 
insensibly,  and  the  animal  then  somewhat 
ifisembleii  a  blown  bladder  tied  tight 


across.  The  contractioii  gradually  auj; 
ments,  and  the  animalcule  is  at  leng 
changed  into  two  spherules  connected  by 
a  single  noint  At  last  they  separate,  and 
two  perfect  animals  are  produced.  Other 
kinds  divide  in  difierent  mannen,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  describe.  We  will 
mention  only  the  vcivox  rlobaUxr^  a  globular 
animalcule  of  a  greenisn  color,  visible  by 
the  naked  eve.  It  is  frequently  fou^d  in 
the  water  of  ditches  and  marshes  abound- 
ing with  growing  vegetables,  as  well  as 
those  in  a  decomposing  state.  Its  mode 
of  progression  is  by  revolving  on  itself 
hke  a  8|)here  ;  whence  its  name.  Thiis 
animalcule  consists  of  extremely  transpa 
rent  membranaceous  substances,  contain- 
ing minute  globules  irregularly  dispersed 
within  it  On  examination  with  a  very 
poweiful  magnifier,  the  globules  appear  to 
be  so  many  young  volvoxes,  each  provided 
with  its  diaphanous  membrane,  and  witliin 
that  again  is  involved  another  race  of  de- 
scendants. Some  observers  have  discov- 
ered even  down  to  the  fiAh  generation  in 
the  parent ;  otliers  have  not  been  able  to 
see  farther  than  tlie  third.  When  the 
volvoxes  have  attained  a  certain  maturity, 
the  included  young  begin  to  move ;  they' 
detach  themselves  from  the  parent,  and 
successively  escaping  from  the  investing 
membrane,  swim  about.  When  all  have 
left  it,  the  common  envelope,  or  mother, 
becomes  motionless,  bui-sts  and  disappears. 
Then  the  new  volvoxes  rapidly  increase 
in  size ;  their  included  globules  likewise 
grow,  they  begin  to  move,  the  parent 
bursts,  ancl  die  young  swim  at  large.  By 
isolating  these  animals  in  watch-glasses, 
the  thirteenth  successive  generation  from 
a  single  parent  has  been  obtained.  The 
dangers  to  which  animalcules  are  exposed 
infinitely  exceed  those  attendant  on  tlie 
larger  animals,  not  only  from  the  noxious 
qualities  imparted  to  infusions  but  from 
evaporation.  According  to  Miiller,  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  sjiecies  are  destroyed, 
and  totally  dissolved,  by  simple  contact 
with  the  air.  Some  he  has  seen  decom- 
posed on  approaching  the  edge  of  a  drop ; 
and  others,  amidst  the  rapidity  of  tlieir 
course,  have  been  dissolved  in  a  moment 
Too  much  heat  and  cold  are  alike  fatal  to 
them ;  the  artgwlUt  of  vinegar,  however, 
can  endure  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Doc- 
tor Power  remarks  that  the  vinegar  may 
be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  over, 
and  they  will  still  remain  as  lively  as  ever. 
Some  animalcules  can  be  revived  after  the 
vital  functions  have  been  suspended  for  a 
long,  perhaps  an  unlunited,  time.  This  is 
the  case,  for  iustancei  with  the  wheel  ani- 
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bmI,  a  amgolir  aninialcule.  When  the 
water  contaiiiiDg  this  animal  evaporates, 
it  becomes  languid,  the  shape  altera,  and 
the  animal  to  appearance  dies.  Its  figure 
is  now  so  diminished  and  distorted  as  to 
have  little  resemblance  to  the  living  ani- 
mal It  grows  dry  and  hard ;  yet  the  an- 
imal may  still  be  revived,  on  being  mois- 
tened, after  days,  ^lonths,  and  even 
veara.  It  has  been  said  that  those  which 
have  l3een  dead  for  years,  revive  as  soon 
as  those  that  have  been  dry  only  a  few 
hours.  Fontana  revived  them  after  being 
dr^  for  two  years.  The  presence  of  sand 
wnh  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
tbeir  revival.  Animalcules  are  found  in 
the  seminal  fluid,  but  in  none  of  the  other 
fluids  of  the  animal' body,  if  recent 

Midas,  the  son  of  Grordius  and  Cybele, 
was  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia,  of  whom 
many  fables  are  related.  His  story  has 
the  nouvetS  of  a  nursery  tale.  While  he 
was  yet  in  die  cradle,  the  ants  put  com  in 
bis  mouth,  and  the  sootlisayers  prophesied 
that  he  would  acquire  great  riches.  When 
be  was  king,  and  Bacchus  was  travelling 
through  Phrygia,  Silenus  lost  his  way, 
and  strayed  to  the  court  of  the  king.  Mi- 
das hospitably  entertained  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  back  to  Bacchus,  who  permit- 
ted Midas  to  choose  whatever  recompense 
he  pleased.  Midas  requested  that  every 
thing  he  touched  might  become  gold,  and 
the  £od  granted  his  wish.  But  when  even 
his  food  was  transfonned  into  gold  at  his 
touch,  he  implored  Bacchus  to  take  back 
the  fatal  privilege.  The  god  then  com- 
manded him  to  go  up  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  to  dip  his  head  in  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  and  afterwanls  to  bathe  in  it. 
The  pi-opeity  of  transforming  every  thing 
Into  gold  was  then  transferr^  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pactolus.  Pan  and  Apollo  ap- 
pointed Midas  and  Tinolus  their  umpires 
in  a  musical  contest.  Midas  gave  to  the 
syrinx  of  Pan  the  preference  over  the  lyre 
of  Apollu,  and  was  therefore  punished  by 
the  latter  with  a  pair  of  ass's  ears.  Hence 
the  phrase  ears  of  Mtdas^  oflen  bestowed 
upon  ignorant  critica  Midas  now  ex- 
erted himself  to  conceal  this  ornament  of 
his  head  by  his  royal  cap ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  uncover  his  head  under  the 
hands  of  his  hair-dresser ;  and,  although 
the  king  ordered  secrecy  under  the  se- 
verest penalty,  yet  the  secret  weighed  up- 
on the  barber  so  heavily  that,  to  unburden 
his  mind,  he  du^  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  whispered  in  it,  *^  kmff  Midas  has  ass's 
ears,"  and  then  covered  up  the  hole. 
&Qon  afUr  weeds  sprang  up  on  this  spot, 
which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  mur- 


mured the  words  of  the  barber.    Has 
the  secret  was  divulged. 

Middle  Ages  ;  that  period,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  which  begins  with  the 
final  destrucnon  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and,  by  some  historians,  is  considered  to 
end  with  the  reformation ;  by  others,  with 
thediscovery  of  America ;  by  othera,  with 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  and 
again,  by  some,  vrith  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing ;  all  of  which  may  be  right, 
according  to  the  special  purpose  of  the 
historian.  In  general,  it  may  oe  said,  the 
middle  ages  embrace  that  period  of  history 
in  which  the-  feudal  system  was  estab- 
hshed  and  developed,  down  to  tlie  most 
prominent  events  which  necessarily  led  to 
Its  overthrow,  though  its  consequences 
and  influence  are  still  very  observable  in 
the  states  of  Europe.  (See  Fhidal  Sysiemt 
and  Chivalry.)  The  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages  are  often  termed  the  dark  agts, 
— a  name  which  they  certainly  deserve. 
Sdll,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  by  the  irruption  of  barbarous 
tribes,  is  oflen  unduly  lamented,  and  the 
beneficial  cousecjuences  attending  it  over- 
looked. True  It  is,  that  many  of  the 
acquisitions,  which  had  cost  mankind  ages 
of  toil  and  labor,  were  lost  in  the  general 
wreck,  and  only  regained  by  the  em>rts  of 
many  successive  generadons ;  the  flowera 
of  civilization  were  trampled  under  foot 
by  barbarous  waniora;  the  civil  devel- 
opement  of  society  suffered  a  most  severe 
shock ;  those  nations  to  which  Roman 
civilization  had  extended  previous  to  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  were 
thrown  back,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tbeir 
primeval  barbarism,*  and  the  unruly  passion 
for  individual  independence  in  the  north- 
ern tribes,  greatly  rebirded  the  develope- 
inent  of  public  and  private  law,  and,  in 
some  countries,  has  entirely  prevented  a 
regular  civil  constitution.  Though  we 
admit  all  this,  we  ask  whether  those  who 
deplore  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  are 
well  aware  of  the  enormous  degree  to 
which  Roman  civilization  had  degene- 
rated ?  W  hile,  however,  the  injuiy  which 
the  world  suflered  fit>m  the  destructioa 
of  Roman  civihzation,  has  been  often  over- 
rated, there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  claaB 
of  persons,  who  laud  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  rudeness  of  the  feudal 
ages,  in  a  spirit  of  romandc  exaggerationi 

*  These  nations;  in  point  of  civil  institnticmt, 
had  uuiloubtedly  advanced  much  beyood  the 
German  tribes,  whom  the  victories  of  Annittias 
(which  preserved  them  independent  of  Rone) 
bad.  at  the  same  time,  prevented  from  receiviiy 
the  benefiu  of  the  Roman  law  and  social  ai|;aiiii» 
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inucii  like  that  of  oertain  philosophen, 
who  have  treated  the  savage  state  as  that 
beet  fitted  to  nourish  and  preserve  vir- 
tue, the  one  showing  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, the  other  of  man.  Any  one  may 
speculate  as  he  pleases  on  such  subjects, 
but  such  speculations  are  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  histoiy,  whose  prooer  office  is  to 
state  &ctB,  and  show  the  influence  of  past 
ages  on  the  succeeding.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem fiUed  Europe  with  powerful  bar- 
ons, possessing  large  landed  estates,  and 
commanding  the  services  of  numerous 
armed  adherents,  and  with  inferior  lords, 
protected  by  the  former.  They  were  all 
possessors  of  land,  with  arms  perpetually 
in  their  hands,  too  proud  to  follow  any 
laws  except  those  of  honor,  which  they 
had  themselves  created,  and  despising  all 
men  of  peaceful  occupations  as  ignoble, 
created  to  obey  and  to  serve.  If,  there- 
fore, the  classes  not  belonging  to  the  mili- 
taiy  caste  wished  to  preserve  tlieir  inde- 
pendence, they  could  succeed  only  by 
union,  which  would  afford  them  the  means 
of  mutual  protection,  and  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  various  callings  unmolested, 
and  thereby  acquire  wealth  in  money  and 
goods,  which  would  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  landed  possessions  of  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy.  This  necessity  gave  rise 
to  cities.  Small  cultivators,  at  first  under 
the  protection  and  superintendence  of  the 
counts,  bishops  and  aobots,  to  whom  they 
subsequeudy  became  so  formidable,  arose, 
and  attained  (particularly  in  the  eleventh 
century)  through  their  own  industry  and 
skill,  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  which  enabled 
them  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  soon 
to  obtain  it  by  force.  They  did  not  re- 
main stationary ;  but  small  suites  began  to 
grow  into  great  ones;  and  tlie  most  of 
them  became  so  bold  as  to  acknowledge 
no  superior  except  the  highest  authority 
of  the  countiy  to  which  they  belonged. 
Strong,  high  walls,  impenetrable  by  the 
rude  military  art  of  the  time,  secured,  in 
conjunction  with  the  valor  of  the  citizens, 
the  freedom  of  the  cities,  and  protected 
them  from  the  tjrants  of  the  land ;  well- 
ordered  civil  institutions  preserved  peace 
and  prosperity  within,  and  were  secured 
by  the  wealth  acquired  by  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing industry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
themselves,  attracted  by  the  good  order 
and  prosperity  of  the  cities,  established 
themselves  tliere,  and  were  ambitious  of 
obtaining  the  offices  of  government  in 
tliese  commonwealths.  In  fact,  they  soon 
usurped  the  exclusive  possession  of  them, 
m  many  of  the  cities.  The  looser  the 
social  organization  in  any  state,  and  the 


more  intolerable  the  pride  of  the  nobility, 
the  greater  became  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  cities,  which  grew,  at  length, 
so  great  that,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  these 
republics  were  formidable  even  to  the 
emperor.  In  Arragon,  the  third  estate  was 
fuUy  developed  as  early  as  the  twelfUi 
century.  In  England  the  cities,  in  con- 
junction with  the  barons^  obtained  the 
MagTui  ChartOj  in  1215,  and,  in  France, 
they  increased,  in  consequence,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Louis  the  Fat  and  hm 
successors,  particularly  Philip  the  Fair, 
200  years  after  him,  found  it  their  best 
policy  to  protect  them  against  the  nobihty, 
and  thereby  increase  their  own  means  of 
resisting  that  order.  But  the  cities  of  these 
countries  never  attained  the  importance 
of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy.  What 
single  cities  could  not  accomplish,  was 
effected  by  the  union  of  several ;  as  the 
league  of  die  Lombard  cities  in  Italy ;  the 
llanseatic,  Rhenish  and  Suabian  leagues^ 
in  Germany  (see  Aaly^  and  Hanaeatie 
League),  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  as 
great  and  formidable  powers.  Under  the 
protection  of  such  associations,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  walls  of  the  cities,  all  arts  and 
trades,  and  every  kind  of  citilization, 
made  rapid  progress.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant inventions,  which  we  now  prize  so 
highly,  originated  among  the  citizens  of 
these  smaU  free  states,  or  were  suggested 
by  their  active  commercial  and  manufec" 
turjng  spirit  With  constitutions  similar 
to  those  of  anti([uity,  the  same  spirit  ap- 
peared to  be  awakened;  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Rome, 
are  found  in  the  free  states  of  Italy,  where 
even  the  climate  resembled  that  of  the  re- 
publics which  had  perished  1500  year» 
before.  There  was  the  same  love  of 
country,  strict  morals,  and  valor,  the  same 
(but  more  violent)  party  contests,  the  same 
changes  of  administration,  and  ambitious 
intrigues,  the  same  (thoush  differently  di- 
rected) love  of  arts  and  knowledge.  But 
the  communities  were  no^  exempt  fjx)m 
tlie  influence  of  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  times,  which  tliey  op]>osed.  The 
overwhelming  power  of  individuals,  so 
dangerous  to  all  free  states,  became,  through 
this  spirit,  doubly  formidable,  and  compel' 
led  the  oppressed  portion  of  the  citizens, 
in  the  same  distress  which  had  given  rise 
to  their  parent  city,  to  have  recourse  to. 
the  same  means  of  relief.  They  bound 
themselves  together  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights.  Such  associations,  usually 
formed  among  people  of  the  same  trade 
and  having  for  their  object,  next  to  secu-' 
rity  fix)m  external  enemies,  the  mainte* 
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nance  of  internal  order  in  theae  stormy 
timeay  were  called  corfwraUorUj  or  gidkb, 
and  were  under  the  direction  o£  a  master. 
The  strictest  regulatioDS  appeared  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  N  o 
one,  without  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  years,  and  advancing  through  certain 
degrees,  could  become  a  member.  At  a 
later  period,  admission  into  the  corpora- 
tion was  purchased  by  iudlviduals  who 
did  not  follow  the  business  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  wished  to  share  iu  the  advan- 
tages of  the  associations.  For  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  corporations  be- 
came so  powerful  as  to  obtain  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government 
of  the  cities,  which,  until  this  period,  the 
nobility  had  mostly  retained  in  their  own 
hands.  The  corporations  now  tuught 
them  tliat,  as  they  contributed  not  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  by  their  industry,  it 
did  not  become  them  to  govern  it  The 
nobilitv,  so  far  as  thev  continued  in  tlie 
city  after  this  removal  from  power,  pre- 
served themselves  in  close  connexion,  and 
those  who  resided  in  the  country  formed 
confederacies  against  the  jwwer  of  the 
cities.  Associations  which,  to  the  best 
men,  appeared  the  only  means  of  security 
from  the  disorders  of  the  lime,  became  so 
universal,  that, almost  every  where,  persons 
of  the  same  trade  or  profession  were  close- 
ly united,  and  had  certain  laws  and  regula- 
tions among  themselves.  Knowledge  it- 
self, in  the  universities,  was  obliged  to  do 
homage  to  this  spirit,  and  the  liberal  arts 
themselves,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  fettered  by  the  restraiuts  of  corpo- 
rations (see  Master-aingers),  so  that  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  arts  was  prevented  from 
attaining  tliat  perfection  which  the  secure 
life  of  the  city  seemed  to  promise  them ; 
for  notliing  more  impedes  their  progress 
than  that  pedantry,  those  prescriptive  and 
compulsory  rules,that  idolatrous  veneration 
for  old  institutions,  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  associations.  So  also  tlie  most 
remarkable  institution  of  that  time,  its  char- 
acteristic production— chivalry— exliibit- 
ed  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  corporations. 
War  was  the  profession  of  the  nobles. 
No  one  of  their  order,  who  was  not  a 
knight,  could  bear  a  iance  or  eotnninnd 
cavalry ;  and  tlie  services  of  ycai*s,  as  an 
attendant  or  squire,  were  necessary  to 
entitle  even  one  of  the  highest  order  to  bo 
dubbed  a  knight.  But  squire,  knight  and 
baron  were  all  inspired  with  the  same 
spirit  of  honor,  pride,  love  and  devotion. 
The  religious  zeal  of  the  middle  ages 
produced  actions  almost  inconceivable  to 
the  cooler  spirit  of  our  lime.     We  see 


hundreds  of  youths  and  maidens,  in  thtf 
flower  of  their  age,  shutting  themselves 
up  in  gloomy  walls,  or  retiring  to  wild 
deserts,  and  spending  their  hves  in  prayer 
and  penance ;  we  yearly  see  thousands, 
barefoot  and  fasting,  travelling  many  hun* 
drcd  miles,  over  sea  and  land,  to  pray  at 
Che  grave  of  their  Master ;  we  see  hundreds 
of  thousands  thronging  thither,  from  age 
to  age,  with  the  cross  and  sword,  at  tiie 
risk  of  life,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  pollution  of  infidels.  This  enthusiasm 
tic  spirit  was  peculiarly  suitable  to  soften 
the*  ferocity  of  the  age ;  but  ambitious 
men  artfully  turned  it  to  their  own  selfish 
puiposes.  Intolerance,  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews  and  heretics,  the  luxurious  splen- 
dor of  the  papal  court,  and  the  all-embnic- 
ins  system  of  the  hierarehy  were  the 
uimappy  fruits  of  this  mistaken  spirit  In 
opposition  to  the  secular  power,  resting  on 
the  feudal  system,  and  supported  only  by 
armies  of  vassals,  the  pope  formed,  from 
the  archbishops,  bishops  and  priests,  still 
more  from  the  generals  of  retigious  onlers, 
provincials,  abbots  and  monks,  an  immense 
army,  invincible  through  its  power  over  the 
conscience,  and  througli  the  spiritual  weap« 
ons  which  belonged  to  it  and  to  its  head. 
From  tlie  generd  belief  iu  his  possession 
of  the  power  to  make  happy  and  unhappy 
in  both  worlds,  to  bind  and  loose  for  eter- 
nity, the  pope  ruled,  with  absolute  sway, 
the  minds  of  Christians.  All  the  kings  of 
the  West  acknowledged  him  as  the  living 
vicegerent  of  Christ.  Many  were  vassals 
to  him ;  many  tributary ;  almost  all  obe- 
dient and  subject  to  him,  or,  in  a  short 
time,  victims  of  a  vain  resistance.  At  tlie 
time  in  which  little  idea  was  entertained 
of  restraining  princes  by  constitutional 
laws,  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  times 
allowed  them  to  dare  whatever  they  couki 
do,  it  was  an  inestimable  advantage  that 
the  poi>e  aided  the  people  for  centu- 
ries in  opposition  to  their  usurpations ;  but 
the  luxury,  cruely,  ambition,  and  hostility 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  per- 
vaded the  clergy,  from  the  poj)e  down  to 
the  lowest  mendicant  friar,  has  lefl  a  deep 
stain  upon  these  times.  In  vain  did  men 
like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  Waldenses, 
Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  their  followers,  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  the  hierarchy  by 
reminding  the  people  of  thfe  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  primitive  church.  They 
found  their  contemporaries,  accustomed  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  not  yet  ripe 
for  freedom  of  mind,  and  inattentive  to 
their  remonsutmces ;  and  their  noble  en- 
dcavors,  iu  a  great  measure,  failed.  The 
hierarchy   was  able  to  erect   new  bui- 
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wailcs  against  new  enemies;  mendicant 
orders  and  the  inquisition  were  instituted 
to  prevent  the  dawning  light  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  from  entering  the  kingdom 
of  darkness ;  excommunications  and  in- 
terdicts held  Christendom  in  terror ;  till  at 
length,  when  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
dimision  of  a  free  spirit  of  investigation, 
tlie  estahlishmcnt  of  a  more  rational  order 
in  monarchies,  and  the  cooling  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  announced  that  the  middle 
ages  were  drawing  to  a  close,  •  Luther 
proclaimed  that  Europe  would  no  longer 
be  held  in  leading-strings.  The  ages  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  so  full  of 
battles  and  adventures,  of  pride  and  dar- 
ing, of  devotion  and  love,  must  have  been 
poetic  times.  The  knights  were  particu- 
larly disposed  to  poetic  views  by  lives 
spent  between  battle  and  love,  festive 
pomp  and  religious  exercises.  Hence 
we  see  poets  first  appearing  among  the 
knights  m  the  twelAh  century.  In  south- 
ern France,  where  chivalry  was  first 
established,  we  see  the  firet  sparks  of  mod- 
ern poetr}'.  The  ProvenQal  Troubadours, 
who  priucipally  sung  at  the  court  of  Be- 
reiigarius  of  Toulouse,  are  the  founders 
of  \u  Soon  after  them,  the  French  Trou- 
v^res  (minitriers)  and  the  German  Alinne- 
pingers  sang  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the 
ItaRans  at  first,  from  mistrust  of  their  vul- 

fLP  tongue,  in  the  Provencal ;  and  the 
ngiish,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
French  language.  But  the  minstrels  soon 
formed,  among  the  latter  also,  a  na- 
tional poetiy ;  and  the  Italians,  at  a  later 
i)eriod,  after  the  great  Dante  brought  the 
Tuscan  dialect  into  honor,  obtained,  by 
the  improvement  of  it,  a  high  poetic  fame. 
In  S^Miin,  the  Catalonian  poetry  was  the 
same  as  the  Provencal,  but  the  Castilian 
and  Portuguese  borrowed  more  from  tlie 
Arabians.  With  lyric  poetry  the  epic  was 
also  developed  in  great  beaut}'  and  power. 
Its  mystic  tone,  its  indefinite  longing  for 
Bomething  more  elevated  than  the  reali- 
ties of  earth,  entitle  us  to  distinguish  this 
epic  fi-om  the  ancient,  by  the  name  of 
raniantic.  (See  Romantic.)  The  romantic 
epics  of  the  middle  ages  are  mostly  confined 
to  three  cycles  of  stories.  Italy  remained  a 
stranger  to  these,  but  her  gi-eat  Dante  was 
worth  them  all,  and  stood  high  abovo 
them,  though  the  tone  of  love  and  devo- 
tion which  predominates  in  his  poem, 
epnmg  from  the  character  of  the  times. 
The  first  of  these  cycles  of  stories  is  the  tru- 
ly German  JVtbdwngen.  and  the  stories  of 
Siegfried^  Mila,  Dietrich  of  BemCy  Olnit, 
HugdUtritch  and  JVolfdietrich,  and  other 
heroes  of  the  time  of  the  general  migration 
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of  the  nations,  which  belong  to  it  Next  to 
these  stories  stand  the  equfuly  old  tales  of 
the  British  king  Arthur,  his  Kouud  Table, 
and  the  Sangraaly  which,  in  accordance 
with  old  British  or  Cymric  fables,  were 
sung  in  France,  and  afterwards  by  German 
minstrels,  and  to  which  Titiird,  Parzivalj 
Tristan,  Iwain,  Lohengrin,  Gnwain,  Dan- 
iel of  Bluinejithal,  the  Enchanter  Merlin, 
and  others  belong.  To  these  two  was 
added  a  third,  ori.i^inally  French,  collection 
of  stories,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers^ 
of  Roland,  the  Enchanter  Malcgys,  and  tlie 
Four  Sons  of  Hay  man,  Tlie  romance  of 
Aniadis  de  Gaul  belongs  peculiwly  to  the 
Spanish,  and  to  neither  of  these  three 
collections.  (See  Chivalry.)  Besides 
these  subjects,  the  poetic  appetite  of  the 
middle  ages  seized  upon  tiie  historic 
events  of  ancient  and  modem  tunes,  par- 
ticularly ihcdeedsof  Ah'xander  the  Great, 
and  the  crusades,  likewise  upon  Scripture 
history,  and  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
ancient  epics  of  Homer  and  \'irgil,  for 
new  poetical  works.  But  whether  from 
political  causes,  or,  as  we  believe,  from 
the  downfiill  of  chivalry,  and  from  an  in- 
creasing spirit  of  reflection,  the  last  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages  were  highly 
unfavorable  to  poetr}\  The  voice  of  the 
minstrel  was  almost  entirely  silent  in  GJer- 
inany,  France  and  Spain,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  but  Italy  had  now  its  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,andEugland  itsChau- 
cer.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was 
not  a  stoiy  in  the  cycles  above-mentioned, 
which  was  not  eagerly  sung  by  many 
poets ;  and  more  than  1400  love  songs,  by 
1J^5  poets  of  this  century,  are  contained  in 
the  Manesse  collection  alone  (see  Manesse); 
but  hardly  a  single  poet  appeared  among 
the  knights,  after  tin;  fourteenth  century. 
The  epic  poems  of  former  times  gave 
place  to  prose  roiuances,  in  which  their 
stories  were  diluted,  and  the  lyric  poetry, 
in  France  and  Germany,  fell  into  the 
rude  hands  of  the  Master-singers  (q.  v.), 
who,  by  a  studied  observance  of  rules, 
pres<?rved  its  formal  existence.  So  did  it 
continue  till  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  which, 
attentive  only  to  the  great  events  that 
were  in  preparation,  and  the  stniggles 
which  preceded  them,  and  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  reflection  from  which  tliey 
proceeded,  was  far  removed  from  that 
free  flow  of  feeling  which  had  given  birth 
to  the  poetr>'  of  the  past  time.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
early  spirit  of  poetry  lived  only  in  remem- 
brance, that  Ariosto  took  Ujo  stories  of 
Charlemagne's  peers  from  the  nursery, 
and  gave  them  new  dignity.    Spain  and 
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England  Taceired  a  new  notiona]  poetiy 
ftom  Cervaoies  and  Shakspeare,  But 
how  great  ia  the  difference  between  these 
creative  f^eoiuaea,  complete  masters  of 
^eir  subjects,  who  poured  fi)rth  their 
whole  souls  in  their  i)oetry,  so  that  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
feeling  which  inspires,  the  fancy  which 
adorns,  or  the  understanding  which  reffu- 
lates  fnem,  and  whose  humorous  (otten 
ironical)  tone  proclaims  them  the  off- 
spring of  modern  times,  and  those  simple 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  who  took  the 
world  as  it  was,  and  were  rather  the  or- 
gans of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  people, 
than  independent  poets !  Among  the  arts 
of  the  middle  ages,  architecture  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  character.  In 
tlie  nobfest  buildings  of  antiquity,  the  form 
of  the  first  rude  dwelling-houses  is  not  to 
be  mistaken;  they  appear  only  as  the 
ornamented  forms  of  abodes  which  ne- 
cessity created,  and  can  only  be  called 
fine  buildings;  but  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  age  was  founded  on  a 
deep  and  rreal  conceptiou.  This  concep- 
tion, which  appears  in  the  union  of  the 
grandeur  of  great  masses  with  the  most 
finished  delicacy  of  parts,  wi&  the  repre- 
sontafion  of  the  world.  The  other  arts, 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  came  from  Greece  into  the 
Western  world,  attained  their  greatest 
splendor,  in  the  middle  ages,  upon  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  (See  German 
Painiingj  and  Italian  Art,)  The  weak 
side  of  the  middle  ages  is  the  scientific. 
The  youthful  spirit  or  the  time,  bent  upon 
action,  could  not  devote  itself  to  a  seden- 
tary life  and  continued  study.  The  efforts 
of  Charlemagne,  to  encourage  science  and 
insti-uct  the  people,  hanlly  produced  any 
effect  beyond  his  life ;  for  they  were  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Several  centuries 
after  him,  the  German  tribes  considered  no 
knowledge  of  use,  but  that  of  managing 
the  lance  and  ttie  steed.  The  barbarism 
was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  laity,  even 
tiie  most  distinguished,  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  He  who  was  instructed 
in  these,  was  considered  a  distinguished 
scholar,  and  he  who  obtained  more  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  mathematics  or  natu- 
ral science,  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  being  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  But  die 
monks,  by  their  retired  situation,  and  the 
leisure  which  they  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by 
the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ritual  requhed,  were  driven  to  a  more 
literary  employment,  to  which  they  were 
educated,  in  the  schools  of  the  cathednds 


aad  convents.  Bat  their  literery  labofV 
were  oMifined  to  the  oopying  of  the  old 
writeit,  particularly  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  to  accounts  of  the  occur' 
reuces  of  the  times  in  meagre  chronicles^ 
Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  them.' 
Through  their  activity  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  times^  materials  and  in- 
eitements  to  new  improvements,  litve 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  to  us ; 
and  from  their  annals  we  gatlier  our  only 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  manners  of 
that  time.  Moreover  the  Latin  Uterature, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  people  of 
the  West,  not  merely  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  but  in  science  and  public  transac- 
tions, produced  a  certain  agreement  in 
their  general  character,  which  contributed 
much  to  promote  intercourse  and  improve- 
ment The  East  has  no  middle  ase,  like 
that  of  Europe  ;  yet  the  mtroduction 
of  Mohammedanism  and  the  Arabic  lite- 
rature, make  epochs  there.  But  as  the 
spirit  of  man  is  hostile  to  a  partial  devel- 
opement,  in  the  eleventh  century  the  need 
of  thinking  was  again  felt  in  Europe ;  the 
taste  for  knowledge  awoke,  here  and  there, 
partly  by  means  of  the  monasteries,  but 
afterwards  through  the  arts  and  industry 
which  prevailed  in  the  cities ;  study  wa» 
encoure^ged,  by  Henry  II  of  England,  the 
Hohenstai^n,  St  Louis,  the  Alphonsos 
and  other  intellectual  princes.  From  these 
times  (the  periods  of  Lanfrauc,  Abelard, 
John  of  Salisbury,  and  others),  the  middle 
ages  produced  distinguished  individuals^ 
whom  the  coldness  of  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  cause  of  science  only  urged 
to  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  it  Meantime 
the  necessity  was  felt  of  defenduig  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  against  unbelief 
and  heresy.  This  led  to  the  sharpening 
of  the  intellect  by  dialectics ;  hence  the 
church  dogmatics,  or  theology,  was  form- 
ed, from  which  philosophy  at  length  pro- 
ceeded. As,  in  scholastic  theology,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  were  early  received 
as  authority ;  so,  in  the  domain  of  laws,  the 
Roman  code  soon  obtained  a  complete 
ascendency ;  and  the  jurisconsults  of 
that  time  were  never  weary  in  studying 
it,  learning  it  b^  heart,  and  explaining  it  by 
glossaries  and  illustrations.  The  students  j 
of  philosophy  pursued  the  same  course 
with  the  subtie  Aristotie,  for  whom  the 
middle  ages,  although  acquainted  with 
him  only  throuffh  Arabic  tronsktions,  or 
rUacimenioSy  had  an  unbounded  respect 
unfortunately,  however,  for  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  these  commentaries,  (fosses  I 
and  abridgments  occasioned  the  nef^ect 
of  the  origmaL    When  the  unkka  of  echol^ 
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n  in  porticdar  plaees,  gave  birth  l» 
«iiiiveraiue8,  these*  received  the  mtanp  of 
the  tune,  both  in  the  corporate  ofaaraeter 
which  was  given  them,  and  the  absorbing 
interest  which  was  talcen  in  the  study  of 
dialectics.  Only  jurisprudence,  theology, 
and  what  was  called  phxLoaophy  (which 
was,  in  &ct,  the  ait  of  disputing  with  sub- 
tilty  upon  eveiy  subject),  were  taught ;  ana 
these  sciences,  especially  since  3ie  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  dukliiig  of  scholastic  sophistry. 
Medicine,  as  regiirds  any  useful  purpose, 
was  taught,  at  this  time,  only  by  some 
Arabs,  and  students  of  Salerno  who  had 
been  instructed  by  them ;  in  other  re- 
iipectB,  it  was  a  slave  of  astrology,  and  an 
object  of  speculation  to  iffiiorant  impos^ 
tore,  principally  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Philology  nourished  in  the  time  of  Lan- 
franc  and  Abelanl,  but  was  again  forgot- 
ten in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprofitable  charac- 
ter of  what  was  taught  at  this  time,  teach- 
ers stood  in  high  esteem,  and  the  highest 
Jicadeniic  rank  was  considered  equal  to 
knighthood.  The  universities,  on  their  side, 
showed  themselves  worthy  such  honor  by 
their  independence  of  pope  and  prince. 
With  all  Its  worthlessnesB,  the  dispuui- 
tious  spirit  of  the  time  had  this  good  effect, 
that  trutlis  were  advanced  and  maintained 
in  the  universities,  which  w^  alarming 
to  the  vigilant  hierarchy;  and  Luther's 
theses,  in  Wittenberg,  contribulcd  in  no 
«niall  degree  to  bring  on  the  reformation, 
and  thereby  to  the  shedding  of  new  light 
upon  science.  Yet  the  reformation  did 
not  (as  many  are  inclined  to  believe)  g^ve 
tlie  ftrst  signal  for  higher  intellectual  en- 
deavors and  ficedom  of  thought ;  it  was 
father  produced  by  this  striving  and  this 
freedom,  which  had  originated  some  cen- 
turies before,  with  the  flight  of  the  Greek 
scholars  from  Constantinople,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  lovers  of  science  amoi^ 
the  princes  of  Italy,  and  had  shone  forth, 
even  in  Germany,  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Deventer,  in  Weasel,  Erasmus,  Celtes, 
Reuchlin,  and  others.  But  with  die  ap- 
pearance of  these  men,  witli  tlie  rise  of  the 
«un  of  the  new  day,  the  romantic  twi- 
light of  the  middle  ages  faded  away. — We 
dball  now  give  briefly  the  chief  epochs  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  leaving 
fiacre  copious  details  to  the  anicles  on 
fMXticular  countries  and  men.  The  for- 
tnation  of  separate  Germanic  states  suc- 
ceeded the  general  inruntion  of  the  barba- 
cians,  and  was  followed,  afier  soma  hun- 
4ked  jraw%  by  the  univmMl  inooarcby  of 


Chariemagne.  This  had  oslr  «  ihoit 
continuance;  but  it  left  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  under 
a  spiritual  head,  and  under  the  temporal 
protection  of  the  newly-revived  Ronia^ 
empire — an  idea  which  had  a  powei^ 
influence  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
i^ges.  New  mc^ifications  of  the  European 
states  after  the  fall  of  the  Oarlovingians : 
the  devastations  of  new  tribes  of  £art)a- 
rians ;  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south,  of 
the  Normans  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  Hungarians  in  the  east,  all  of  whdtn, 
at  length,  became  subject  to  the  German- 
ic power.  Colonies  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  Italy  and  England.  From  these 
romantic  adventurers  especially  proceeded 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  made  its  way 
through  all  Euro|)e.  Chrisdaniiy  gained 
a  footing  among  tlie  Sclavonian  tribes. 
Struggles  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar power  convulsed  Christendom.  The 
idea  of  their  unity,  as  well  as  of  knight- 
hood, is  ennobled  ui  the  crusades,  whose 
fiuccesB  tliese  discords  frustrated.  Origin 
of  the  cities  and  of  the  third  estate.  Com- 
merce with  the  East,  by  means  of  Italy 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  Corruption  of  the 
^^Ici'Sy*  Bt  two  epochs,  after  Charlemagne 
and  after  Gre^ry  VIL  Mendicant  orden. 
and  the  inquisition.  Decline  of  the  imperial 
dignity  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Desola- 
tion of  these  countries  by  private  wailbre. 
Other  kingdoms  are  now  enabled  to  ob- 
tain more  aolidi^*  The  flourishing  of 
new  arts  and  knowledge.  Universities. 
The  popes  humbled  by  their  dependence 
upon  France  and  the  great  schism. 
Councils  at  Constance  and  Basle.  Sub- 
jection of  the  Greek  empire ;  hence*  the 
formidableness  of  the  Turkish  power  to 
the  west  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
diffusion  of  learning  by  the  fugitive  schol- 
ars of  Constantinople.  Printing.  The 
discoveiy  of  the  New  World,  and  of  a 
way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  Reform- 
adon.  (See  Halkm's  View  of  the  State  tf 
Europe  dvring  the  MiddU  ^e$  (3d  edit., 
Lonoon,  18222)4  Beriogton*s  lAUrary  Hie- 
tory  qfthe  MidtOe  •%»,  etc.  (Londcui,  1814) ; 
Sismondi's  HUL  dee  RhubUqwe  taUetmee 
(dd  edi^  Paris,  1825) ;  ft^i's  Handbuch  der 
GeeckUhU  dee  Mittelaltere  (Berlin,  1818); 
Rehm's  Handbudi  der  CreechiehU  dee  Jmt' 
tehUere  (Marb.,  1821  seq.,  2  vols.) 

MinnLEBURo;  capital  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  kingdom  of  Holland,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren ; 
Ion.  3» 37'  E.;  latSP SIX  N.;  populatkMH 
13;300.  The  town-house  was  fonnerty  a 
rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  the 
jearl256.    It  haa  ax  CUvioiat  churdhoi^ 
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and  an  atfaenaeum  or  academy,  which 
affords  nearly  the  same  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  a  university.  The  fortifications  of' 
Middleburg  were  formerly  vei^^  strong,  but 
i»re  not  now  kept  in  repair.  It  preserves  its 
circular  mound  of  earth,  divided  into  bas- 
tions, and  surrounded  Ijv  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch.    (See  Xdherlanh.) 

MiDDLEBURT ;  a  post-towii,  and  capital 
of  Addison  county,  Vonnont,  on  Iwih 
sides  of  Otter  creek ;  3*2  miles  south  of 
Bi.'Hington,  32  north  of  Rutland,  iind  51 
south- vvest  of  Montiielier ;  lou.  73^  IC/  W. ; 
lat  4:r  5(y  N:  population,  in  1820,  2535 ; 
in  1830,  34()8.  It  has  extensive  uyLUufac- 
tures  and  cousidonible  trade.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  two  academies  (one  for 
males  and  one  for  femah's),  a  collt^ge,  a 
printing-office  (which  issues  a  weekly 
newspaper),  tliree  cliurchf»s,  one  for  Con- 
gregatiounlists,  one  for  Motliodists,  and 
one  for  Episcopalians.  I^lir  width  of  the 
river  here  is  about  170  feet,  nud  there 
are  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular,  which 
afford  water-power  for  many  mills,  &e. 
There  are  two  cotton  manufactories,  a  nail 
inanufiirtorj',  and  a  marble  nianuf-ietory. 
The  marble  here  wrought  is  found  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  manufjictory.  It  is  of 
good  quality,  and  in  great  abiuidance. 
The  amount  manufactiued  annually  has 
been  sold  for  about  $8000.  JJcsides  these, 
there  are  various  other  manufactures  in 
the  village.  Middlebury  college  was  incor- 
porated in  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
on  ground  elevated  342  feet  above  lake 
Ohamplain,  and  is  a  respectable  and  flour- 
ishing seminary.  The  funds  of  the  col- 
lege are  not  hirge,  liaving  been  formed 
solely  from  individual  grants.  There  are 
two  college  builditigs,  one  of  wood,  three 
stories  high,  containing  a  cha})el  and 
20  rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  a  spa- 
cious edifice  of  stone,  108  f»:et  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  containing  48  fooms  fur  stu- 
dents. The  college  library  contains  (in 
1831)1846*  volumes;  tlie  students'  libra- 
ries, 2322.  The  number  of  students  is  99 ; 
whole  number  that  lias  been  graduated, 
509.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  toler- 
ably complete.  The  boai*d  of  trustees, 
styled  "the  president  and  fellows  of  Mid- 
dlebury college,"  is  not  limited  as  to  num- 
ber. I'be  executive  govenunent  is  com- 
posed of  a  president,  five  professoi-s,  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  two  tutors. 
The  commencement  is  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  August.  There  are  two 
vacations ;  one  from  commencement,  five 
weeks,  the  other  from  the  first  Wednes- 
•day  in  January,  eight  weeks.      / 

MiiMjLETON^  Conyens,  a  learned  English 


divine  and  polemical  writer,  was  bom  at 
York,  in  1683,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent, and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he 
attracted  some  notice  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  celebrated  doctor  Bentley  (q.  v.),  tlie 
master  of  his  college.  In  1724,  he  visited 
Raly,  and,  on  his  return,  published  a  tract, 
designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  held  in  little  esteem  by  the  an- 
cient Romans;  and,  in  172J),  ai)peared  his 
Letter  from  Rome,  on  the  conformity  be- 
tw^i'en  [lopery  and  j)aganism.  Not  long 
after,  he  obtained  the  Wood'wardian  pi-o- 
fessoi^hip  of  mineralogy,  which  he  held 
till  1734,  wlirn  ho  was  chosen  librarian  to 
the  univcr^ity.  In  1735,  .he  ]niblished  a 
Disscilaiion  concerning  the  Origin  of 
rrinling  in  P^nglr.nd.  1 1  is  greatest  literary 
UfiderUiking  was  thr  History  of  the  Life 
of  31.  T.  Cicero  (2  vols.,  4*to.,  1741),  hi 
which  he  displays  an  intimate  a;n|uaii:t- 
ance  with  his  subject,  acconi])anied  with 
a  degree  of  elegance  in  his  style  and  lan- 
guage which  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  principal  motlern  historians  of  Eng- 
land. In  1743,  he  published  the  Epistles 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Bnitus 
to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  a  prcfutmy  Dissertation,  &c. 
In  1747,  doctor  Middleton  published 
his  Free  Iiiquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  which  are  sui)posed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  eaj-liest  Ages  through  several  suc- 
cessive Centuries.  This  treatise  brought 
on  the  author  the  imputation  of  infidel- 
ity, and  occasioned  a  warm  controversy, 
which  was  continued  alur  liis  death,  in 
1750.  His  miscellaneous  works  have 
been  published  in  2  vols.,  4lo.,  and  5 
vols.,  8vo. 

MiDDLETON,  Arthur,  a  distinguished 
patriot  in  the  revoluiionarj'  war  of  the 
U.  States  of  America,  was  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable English  lineage.  His  grundth- 
ther  Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  suuiding 
and  great  influence  in  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina;  and  his  father,  Henry,  was  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  first  continental 
congress.  The  son  was  l)orn  in  the  year 
1743,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  river, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  sent,  at  an  early 
age,  to  England,  to  l)e  there  educated.  He 
was  first  placed  at  the  well-known  school 
of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  whence,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  transi«Tred  to  tliat  of 
Westnunster.  In  both,  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics. Having  (Kissed  regidarly  through 
Westtumster  schooli  he  was  euteied,  bo- 
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I  flietige-Qrfli|(ht8eo  and  nineteen,  in 
^THnity  coUqn^  CSBmbridge.  Ho  left  tlua 
iudtution  in  hu  twenty-eecond  year,  with 
die  reputation  of  a«ound  achobrand  mor^ 
al  man.  After  viaHing  manv  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  paflKd  two  jeaia  in  maldng  the 
tour  of  Europe.  In  t799;  he  fixed  bia 
««aidence  at  hia  birth-place.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  engaged  warmly  on 
<he  Me  of  the  colomea,  in  the  diaputea 
between  them  and  the  mother  countiy. 
Aa  a  member  of  tbe  first  council  of  safety 
chosen  by  the  proYiDcial  congress  of 
South  Carolina,  ne  advocated  and  sug- 
gested the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures.  After  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee to  prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for 
South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  in  the  conferees  of  the  U.  States,  then 
convened  at  Philadelphia,  la  this  capaci- 
ty, he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  and  Hancock  formed  a  joint 
domesdc  establisbment,  and  exercised  a 
munificent  hospitality,  which  was  deemed 
sulutarv  in  uniting  socially  the  members 
from  the  two  extremities  of  die  Union. 
Mr.  Middleton  held  his  seat  uutil  1777, 
always  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. The  post  of  governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  offered  to  him  in 

1778,  but  he  declined  it  because  he  could 
not  approve  tlie  new  constitution  which 
was  that  year  framed  for  the  state.    In 

1779,  he  flistinffuislied  himself  in  the  de- 
ience  of  ChaiTcston  against  the  British, 
who  aftcrwanls  ravaged  his  plantation  and 
rifled  his  mansion.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  their  prisoner  4  in  November, 
J  780,  was  sent  to  St.  Ai^gnstine,  and,  in 
J  781,  was  inchided  in  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  sailed  for  ^Philadelphia, 
^oon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
Jina  a  representative  in  congress.  In  1782, 
the  generol  assembly  of  tlie  state  elected 
liim  to  tbe  same  station.  When  the  rev- 
olutionary contest  terminated,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  returned  to  his  native  state.  He  af- 
•terwards  served  ha  the  legislature  of  South 
•Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  rec- 
onciliation of  parties.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  elegant  and  philo- 
Jtopbical  ease,  Mr.  Middleton  incurred  an 
immense  loss  of  properry  by  his  course 
idurinff   the    revolution.     In  November, 

1786,  ne  was  seized  with  an  intermittent 
rfever,  which  caused  faia  death   Jan.  1, 

1787.  He  has  been  just^. described  aa  ^'a 
anodel  of  private  wcMrth  and  public  virtue; 
mccompmbed  in  letters^  in  tha  aciencea 


andibeavli;  aftm  |Mlriot,aiid  enBi|^ 
eoed  phifaoMfarcipiBt."^ 

BinwuEvowK^  «  ^^t  poti  of  entiy,  and 
capital  dt  Middleaez  county,  ConnecticuL 
on  the  west  back  of  Connecticut  river,  94 
miles  above  its  mouth;  15  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  95  north-north-east  of  New 
Havens  Ion.  72°  54'  W. ;  laL  4P  35^  N.: 
population,  in  1890, 2618,  and,  including 
the  townsbupi26(l79;  in  1890, inchiding  the 
township,  G892.  The  Indian  name  was 
MaUabeieek,  It  ia  a  pleasant  town,  and 
has  consideiaMe  tttMie  «nd  manufacturea. 
It  oontaina  acourt-^ouse,  a  jail,  two  banka^ 
and  houses  of  public  wonAiip  for  Congre- 
j;ationaIt8t8,  Bcqptiats  and  Methodists,  fai 
1816,  Middletown  owned  more  ahipning 
than  «n  V  other  town  in  Connecticut.  Ves- 
aels  belonging  to  Hartford,  and  other 
towna  on  the  river,  are  registered  here. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  Middletown  fiar 
•vessels  drawing  ten  feetof  watec  Two 
fniles  above  the  «city,  withki  die  townaUp, 
there  ia  a  viUaj^  •called  Middldown  Upper 
HouseSf  contaming  a  post-office.  Two 
Allies  from  the  city,  there  is  a  lead  mine, 
which  was  wrought  during  the  war.  A  col- 
lege has  been  established  at  Middletown, 
styled  the  ffaieyan  Univembf,  which  com- 
menced instruction  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1831. 

MiDiAMiTEs;  an  Arabian  tribe,  repre- 
sented, in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Midian,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.zxv,  2),  and  descritied  aa 
engaged  at  an  early  period  in  a  commerce 
with  Egypt.  They  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Arabia  Petnea),  to  the  south-eaat 
of  Canaan.  One  portion  of  them  inhabit- 
ed the  country  to  tlie  west  of  mountSinai.; 
another  portion  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  sea.  The  Midianitish  women  hav- 
ing entered  the  Jewish  can^  and  seduced 
the  Israelites,  Moses  was  directed  by  the 
Lord  to  send  12,000  men  into  their  coun- 
tiy, and  cutoff  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
die  vagina.  This  order  was  executed,  and 
the  victors  brought  off  a  rich  booty  of 
32^  virrans,  675,000  sheep,  72,000  oxen, 
and  61,000  asses. 

MmwiPERT  is  the  art  of  aiding  and  facil- 
itating childbirth,  and  of  providing  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  Ine  of  the 
mother  during  and  after  her  delivery.  It 
is  founded  on  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal science.  Midwifery,  in  some  Ibrm,  haa 
been  employed  from  the  mostancient  time^ 
even  among  the  rudest  nations,  although 
it  was  4tt  first  veiv  defective,  and  consist- 
ed, probably,  only  in  the  most  obvious 
and  indispenaable  manual  applications  and 
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aids.  E%  en  in  the  meet  cultivated  nations 
of  antiquity,  this  art  was  in  a  low  state. 
The  IsraeUtes  had  their  midwives.  The 
first  accounts  of  scientific  male  midwifery 
are  to  he  found  amonff  tlie  Greeks  of  the 
affe  of  Hippocrates  (mio  died  357  B.  C.). 
From  the  writings  of  that  period,  we 
learn  that  tlie  ohstetrical  art  had  then 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation 
among  the  Greeks  than  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  last  century.  Notwith- 
standing, thcrc  was  much  that  was  wTong 
and  injudicious  in  their  system,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  proper  means  of  assist- 
ance was  made  use  of  Thoy  otlen  con- 
tented themselves  with  invoking  Ilithyia, 
the  goddess  of  childbirth.  Among  the 
Romans,  niidwifery  was  confined  to  a  fuw 
simple  aids,  and  sacrificing  to  Juno  Luci- 
na,  and  other  deities  who  presided  over 
childhirth.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period, 
tiiat  the  Roman  women  commonly  em- 
ployed midwives;  but,  in  <lifticult  cases, 
the  physicians  were  called  in.  These 
were  either  Greeks  living  in  Rome,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  cm{KM'onj,  or 
they  drew  their  knowledge  chiefly  fmm 
Greek  aulhoi^?.  To  this  ej)oclj  belong 
particularly  Soranus  (J 00  A.  D.)  and 
Moschion,  who  composed  the  fu-st  man- 
ual of  midwifery  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  science  was 
very  much  neglected :  it  was  confined  to 
the  cutting  of  the  foBtus  from  the  body  of 
the  mother,  in  case  of  her  death  before 
detivery.  In  consequence  of  die  injudi- 
cious interference  of  the  i>ope6,  who  con- 
ferred the  professorships  in  the  ncwly- 
estabhsbcil  schools  on  the  monks,  and 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  practising 
.physic,  while  they  strictly  prohibited  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  both  to 
the  physicians  and  laity  (1215),  tlie  obstet- 
ric art  became  moi-e  connned  to  intcrual 
and  superstitious  applications,  and,  indeed, 
generahy  sunk  into  the  hands  of  women, 
monks,  peasants,  and  other  ignorant  per- 
sons. When  tliey  had  exhausted  their 
medical  skill,  the  saints  were  ii>voked, 
images  and  relics  were  hung  upon  the 
Tvonian  in  lal)or,  &c.  The  art  continued 
•in  this  state  till  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  time,  the  improvements  in  printing 
and  engraving  gradually  introduced  a  bet- 
ter era,  since  the  pur\  iviiig  works  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Arabians  were  mul- 
tiplied, the  intellectual  intercourse  among 
men  became  more  general,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  found  a 
wider  field.  At  this  period,  the  business 
of  midwifery  was  so  exclusively  in  the 


hands  of  women,  that  it  was  disgnoe- 
ful  for  a  man  to  engage  in  it  Such  an 
undertaking  was  considered  as  an  ahomi- 
nable  attempt  on  the  virtue  and  honor  of 
the  female  sex,  and  he  who  ventured  upon 
it,  as  a  magician.  In  Hamburg,  in  1521, 
one  Veites  was  condemned  for  tiiis  of- 
fence to  the  flames.  Several  books,  how- 
ever, were  published  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  midwives  in  their  profession.  The 
first  was  by  Eucharius  Rosleiu,  at  Worms, 
called  the  Rose-  Garden  for  Midvnvcs  and 
pregnant  Jfomen  (1513).  The  science  of 
anatomy,  which  was  now  more  freely 
studied  and  patronized,  also  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  miilwiferj', 
in  which  Vesulius,  in  Padua  (1543),  jmr- 
tJcularly  distin^nnshed  himself*.  The  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  turned  their  attention 
only  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science, 
but  the  latter  gradually  i)roceeded  to  the 
practice  of  il,  b}'  perfunniiig  the  Ca»sarean  . 
operation  on  woujcn  who  had  died  in 
chiklbirih  (which  was  now  not  only  per- 
mitted, Init  connnanded  by  law),  and 
gradually  imdertiUvhig  other  operations  on 
women  pregnant  and  in  labor.  I'rancls 
Rousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  [)ubli«shed  a 
treatise,  in  1581,  in  which  he  brought  sev- 
eral proofs  of  the  possibihiy  of  salely  jier- 
forming  the  Cajsarean  operation  on  the 
living  mother,  and  it  was  he  who  fiivt 
gave  this  o]>eration  its  presi^nt  name. 
After  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  the 
operation  was  frequently  peiibrincd  on 
the  hving  subject,  bolli  in  and  out  of 
France,  and  son)etimes  even  when  it  was 
not  unavoidably  necessan*.  Pineaii,  a  sur- 
geon in  Paris,  firet  suggested,  in  1569,  the 
section  of  the  pubes,  by  the  observations 
which  he  communicated  on  tlie  separation 
wliich  takes  place  between  the  bones  of  die 
))elvis,  for  the  purpose  of  fatiliiating  birtli, 
when  made  diflicult  by  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  pelvis.  In  Germany,  mid- 
wifery long  remained  in  an  imjxjHect  state: 
the  midwives  were  generally  ignorant,  and 
men  were  seldom  employed ;  while,  in 
France  and  Italy,  it  was  already  a  connnon 
thing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  physicians  and 
surgeons.  A  surgeon  of  Paris,  Clement, 
distinguished  in  the  practice  of  mid  wifeiy, 
who  had  Rttendc<l  La  Valiere,  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV,  in  her  deliver}-,  firet 
received  the  name  of  accoucJieur  as  a  title 
of  honor.  The  surgeons  were  so  weH 
pleased  with  the  name,  that  they  gradually 
adopted  it  as  a  general  appellation.  lieniy 
of  Devcnter,  a  surgeon  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  yvho,  in  1701,  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish midwifeiy  on  scientific  principka 
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Zn  •Pniiic&  where  tbe  art  had  risen  to 
lilgher  perfection  than  in  other  countries, 
a  school  fur  midwives  was  established  in 
the  Hotd  Dicu,  in  1745.  The  history  of 
the  origin  and  invention  of  the  forceps, 
tlmt  lijghly  useful  iustrumcnt  in  midwife- 
■ly,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Be- 
tween IGGOond  lG70,Chnuiberien,  a  Lon- 
don surgeon,  pixjfessed  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  with  wliioli  lie  was  able  to 
tenninate  the  most  difiicult  labors  without 
injuring  either  the  mother  or  child;  but 
he  kt'pt  this  discovery  to  himsolt^  and,  in 
l(iSd,  went  to  Amsrordam,  wiicixi  he  sold 
it  to  certain  practitioners,  who  turned  it 
to  their  prolii.  It  was  thus  kept  secret 
among  certuui  persons  for  a  long  time. 
At  lii£;t,  Puilyn,  a  iumous  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  Giient,  iti  Flanders,  got  some 
Jujowlcdge  of  the  instrument,  and  caused 
one  to  be  made,  3723.  Some  species  of 
force[)s  appear  to  have  been  known  even 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  the  merit 
of  Chamberlen's  invention  consisted  in 
making  the  blades  separable,  and  cupable 
of  being  locked  together  lifter  having  been 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  child.  It 
was  afterwards  very  nmch  improved,  es- 
jK  cially  by  Levret,  in  Paris,  1747,  Plevier, 
m  Amsterdam,  1750,  and  Smellie,  in  Lon- 
don, 1752.  The  art  of  midwifery  was 
also  perfected  by  the  writings  and  iu- 
Uructions  of  these  men.  Germany,  too, 
produced  several  men  of  eminence  in  this 
department  of  tlje  medical  art,  who  were 
not  only  famous  for  their  operative  skill, 
but  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  midwifery  by  their  observations,  and  to 
the  diffusion  of  correct  principles  on  the 
subject  by  their  lectnres  and  writings. 
The  establishment  of  several  schools  of 
midwifery  also  facilitated  the  study  of  the 
art,  and  brought  it  to  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion wliieh  it  now  boasts.  Those  physi- 
cians of  recent  date,  who  have  cent libuted 
most  to  this  art  in  Germany,  are  the  two 
Starks  in  Jena,  Osiander  in  Gottingon, 
Siebold  in  Wui-zburg,  Wigand,  Nagele, 
IWt,  J  org,  &c.  The  couisetiow  adopted 
seeuis  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  by  the  culti- 
vadon  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
connected  with  this  dejwrtinent,  to  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  art  may  and 
ought  to  be  passive,  and  leave  the  work  to 
uature,  and  those  in  which  nature  is  insuf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  delivery  alone, 
•or  at  least  without  iiijury  to  the  uiodicr  or 
.child. 

MiERis,  Francis,  a  very  celebrated 
■fNiinter  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  the  son 
«iof  a  jeweller  at  Iieyden^  wheiie  he  was 


boni  in  1635.  He  'was  die  pupil  of  Vliel, 
Gerard  Douw,  and  Van  den  Tempel,  and 
be  is  generaUy  coDsidere<l  as  the  principal 
scholar  of  the  second.  His  worka  consist 
of  portrtnts,  and  sceues  in  common  iife. 
He  possessed  the  delicate  finish  of  Gerard 
Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  designs ;  his 
coloring,  too,  is  more  cleaj-,  and  his  touch 
more^  spirited,  lie  usually  worked  for  a 
ducat  an  hour;  but,  tijrough  his  inteniper- 
*auce,  he  always  reruained  in  poverty. 
One  of  his  finest  producdons  was  a  picture 
of  a  young  lady  Hunting,  a  pliysician  at- 
tempting to  neover  her,  and  an  old  wo- 
man standing  by  ;  and  for  this  3000  florins 
were  vaiidy  oflered  by  the  grand -<luke  of 
Tuscany.  Mieris  died  at  Ley  den,  in  Kit^L 
— He  hud  two  sons, — John,  the  eld'j",  who 
gave  great  promise  of  excellence,  but  died 
in  IGSO,  at  Kome:  the  younger,  WiUiatn 
MkriSf  was  the  pupil  of  his  fiither,  and 
adopted  his  style,  in  which  he  showed 
great  talent.  He  died  in  1741. — His  son, 
Francis  Mieris,  the  youngei^  was  also  a 
painter,  but  was  not  verj'  successful.  Ho 
publisbed  several  works  ndating  to  the 
history'  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
hves  of  their  sovereigns. 

MiGXARD,  Pieri-e  ;  a  French  painier, 
bom  at  Troyes.  in  KilO.  His  faUier,  dis- 
covering wirly  mdications  of  his  talent  for 
ixainting,  i)lae.cd  him,  when  eleven  yeara 
/)ld,  ot  Bourges,  in  the  school  of  Jean 
Boucher ;  and  the  young  artist  next  stud- 
ied tlie  works  of  Priujaticcio,  Kosso  and 
Nicolo  deir  Abbate,  in  Fontainebleau, 
He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Vouet,  and,  in  ICM,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  formed  himself  by  the  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 
His  historical  paintings  and  portraits, 
among  which  were  diose  of  Urban  VHI 
and  Alexander  VH,  soon  gained  him  rep- 
utation ;  and  he  also  painted  a  great  num- 
ber of  i)orirait8  in  Venice.  In  1()58,  Col- 
bert engaged  him  to  return  to  FraJice  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV*,  and  Mignaixl 
was  placed  at  lh(»  head  of  the  academy  of 
St.  Luke,  and,  afu  r  tbe  death  of  Lebrun, 
widi  whom  he  was  constantly  al  war,  be- 
came chief  j>ainter  to  his  majf  sty.  ^  t 
this  time,  he  executed  one  of  the  greatest 
fresi^o  paintings  which  France  possesses 
— the  dome  of  the  Val-de-Grace.  It  rcp- 
resents  the  region  of  the  blest :  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  number  of  saints,  martyrs 
pro])liets,  ^c,  is  queen  Anne  (of^  Austria) 
presenting  to  God  the  model  of  the  new 
church.  He  also  adorned  the  palace  of 
St.-  Cloud  wiUi  numerous  mythological 
paintings,  executed  several  works  at  Ver- 
ssaiUea,  and  painted  j)ortraits,  &c  Besides 
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tlie  poMf  Already  mentimied,  the  diiectkm 
<of  the  royal  coliectioiMi  of  an,  of  the  acad- 
emy of  paintmg,  and  of  the  Gobelin  man- 
ufactory, was  conferred  on  him.  -He  con- 
tinued actively  engaged  in  his  art  until 
his  death,  in  1095.  In  respect  to  inven- 
tion and  composition,  Mignard  is  not  en- 
tided  to  rank  among  profound  and  origi* 
nal  geniuses ;  yet  the  grace  and  loveliness 
which  characterize  his  works,  particularly 
his  Madonnas,  the  brilliancy  and  harmony 
of  his  coloring,  and  the  ease  of  his  pencil, 
atone  for  many  defects.  His  talent  for 
imitation  of  other  masters  wasremaricable ; 
4ie  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and,  among 
tliem,  his  rival  Lebrun,  by  a  Magdalene  in 
the  manner  of  Ouida 

MittRATioK  or  AiriMALs.  The  migra- 
tion of  animals,  diat  is,  the  travelling  of  a 
large  number  ef  the  same  species  toward 
a  certain  place  of  destination,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
«hle  phenomena  in  natural  history.  Mi- 
gration takes  place  vrith  quadrupeds,  fishes, 
birds  and  insects.  As  to  the  first,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  migrate  peri- 
odically and  regulariy,  like  many  species 
of  fish  and  birdsy  for  which  a  sumcient 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  almost  unia- 
temipted  passage  w^ich  air  and  water 
pennit,  whilst  the  land  offers  many  im- 
pediments to  change  of  place.  Yet  some 
ouadrupeds  are  suddenly  seized  by  the 
desire  of  migration.  The  lemming  rat, 
which  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  migrates  at  irregular  periods, 
when  a  severe  winter  is  approachiuff,  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  always  m  a 
straight  line,  stopping  not  for  rivers  or 
Jakes.  Some  other  quadrupeds,  also,  occa- 
sionally move  in  large  numbers,  and  for 
considerable  distances ;  but  these  expedi- 
tions do  not  take  place  at  regular  periods, 
•and  seem  to  be  owing  to  accidental  causes. 
^The  buffaloes  fproperly  bisons),  in  the 
western  wilds  or  North  America,  and  tlie 
wild  horses,  sometimes  take  long  journeys 
in  large  iKhlies.  Some  fishes,  also,  remove 
4nto  warmer  atuations  during  winter^ 
thus  the  «almon  leaves  the  nvers  and 
isiiores,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  seek 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  deep  sea. 
Other  fish  do  the  same.  The  cod-fish 
move,  in  great  numbers,  about  the  month 
of  May,  from  the  Dorthem  seas  toward 
Newfoundland.  The  shoals  of  herrings, 
which  periodically  traverse  tlie  ocean,  are 
innumerable.  The  same  is  the  ^ose  with 
the  mnckerel,  pflchard,  anchovy,  &c 
That  insects  migrate  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  locusts  (q.v.),  ants  (q.  v.),&c.,  and 
anove,  vt^-auipnflkitg  obstinacy,  m  a  given 


direction.  The  animalB.  howeveri  wfth 
winse  migrationa  man  is  most  fiuniBar, 
and  which  appear  to  migrate  moat  rum- 
feriy,  are  some  speciee  of  birds.  Tlie 
facts  which  are  known  relative  to  this 
point  are  very  ciuious,  and  yet  leave  a 
vast  field  for  interesting  observation.  Some 
birds  regularlv  return,  after  a  certain  ab- 
sence, not  only  to  the  same  country,  but  • 
to  the  same  spot  where  they  built  their 
nests  before,  or  where  they  were  bred. 
Many  storks,  which  become  half  tame  In 
Germany,  have  been  marked,  and  found 
10  return  regulariy  to  their  old  nests,  built 
on  a  wheel,  which  the  peosants  of  that 
country,  particularly  in  the  north,  place, 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  comer  of  the  roofs 
of  their  houses.  The  same  is  related 
of  swallows,  and  other  buds  of  passage. 
Other  birds  do  not  return  to  a  particular 
country,  but  travel,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  one  to  another.  Among  tha 
former  are  some  which  remain  ui  die 
counny  of  their  nativity  only  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  breed  and  bring  up  their 
young;  others  are  absent  but  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  loriot  remains  but  three 
months  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe, 
whilst  the  lark  is  absent  but  for  a  very 
short  time.  Mr.  Brehm,  a  German,  has 
collected  many  interesting  fiicts  respecting 
the  birds  of  passEige.  Grenerally  speaking, 
they  are  determined  as  to  the  place  where 
they  build  their  nests,  by  the  means  of 
subsistence  which  they  find,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  grosbeak,  goldfinch,  pigeons, 
cranes,  landrails,  several  species  of  hero^e^ 
woodcock,  geese,  ducks.  In  1819,  the 
fruit  of  the  pine  tree  being  scarce  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  very  abun- 
dant in  the  central  parts,  lai^  numbers 
of  the  crossbill,  which  chiefly  lives  upon 
this  food,  were  found  in  the  latter  regions 
The  drought,  in  1819,  made  the  meadows 
around  Akenbur^,  in  Saxony,  v6ry  dry, 
and  no  landrails  (m  general  frequent  there! 
were  seen  during  that  season.  They  haa 
fied  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  tha 
drought  bad  been  less.  The  cold  in  tha 
winter,  also,  has  much  infiuence  on  tha 
migration  of  birds.  The  wmter  of  1821— 
1832  was  very  mild  in  Middle  Europe, 
whilst,  ill  the  north,  it  was  unusually  cold» 
ih  consequence  of  which  many  birds  wera 
seen  in  Germany  which  lia-rdly  ever  quit 
the  northeni  regions.  Some  birds  of  Bo- 
hemia went  to  Switzerland,  and  soma 
birds  arrived  in  France  which  never  hod 
been  seen  there  before,  l^e  ooutrury 
took  place  during  the  foilowif^r  wintei^ 
when  the  mercury  stood,  in  Germany* 
much  lower  than  in  Sweden,    fiuncei^ 
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«nd  other  people  Irving  much  in  the  open 
4ur,  know  that  certain  birds  do  not  nii- 
gnite,  except  on  the  approach  of  a  severe 
winter.  How  are  these  birds  led  to  mi- 
grate at  such  seasons  ?  The  seneral  and 
easy  answer  is,  by  instinct  But  what  is 
insiinct  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  mean,  by 
this  term,  a  constant  direct  inceq)08ition 
of  Providence,  which  drives  the  birds 
away  beca..3e  a  severe  winter  is  coming 
OH.  IiiBiinct,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
hti  guided  by  general  laws.  In  what  way, 
however,  the  birds  are  led  to  guard  against 
the  severity  of  the  approaching  season, 
whether  by  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  the 
causes  from  which  its  severity  will  pro- 
cewl,  or  in  othiM*  ways,  we  know  not.  In 
tlie  articU'  Iiistindy  it  has  been  maiutuined, 
that  much  of  llie  conduct  of  animals  ne- 
cessarily implies  reflection.  Tlie  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  airival  of 
the  migrating  time,  have  also  a  great  in- 
fiui-ncc  upon  them.  Most  birds  perform 
their  migmtiou  during  the  niglit;  some 
bpocics,  however,  by  day.  Others  slop 
not,  either  by  day  or  night.  To  the  class 
which  fly  by  day  belong  the  birds  of  prey 
which  ol)tain  tlieir  foo<l  by  day — ^ihe  ci*ow, 
j)ie,  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  cliaf- 
fmcli,  goldfinch,  laik,  swallow,  and  some 
oJiers.  Those  which  travel  by  night  are 
the  owl,  blackbird,  &c.,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  aquatic  birds.  Those  which  stop 
not,  day  or  night  are,  the  heron,  wagtail, 
yellow- haimner,  plover,  stork,  crane,  wild 
goose,  swan.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
iulividuals  of  tliose  species  which  travel 
day  ajid  night,  and  which,  by  some  cause, 
are  prevented  from  migrating,  remain, 
during  all  the  tiuie  of  the  migration  of 
their  species,  awake,  and  only  occupy 
tliemselves  with  taking  food.  These 
birds  like  particularly  to  travel  in  bright 
moon-light.  Mauy  birds  obtain  their  food 
on  tlie  wing.  The  swallows,  tmvei-sing 
the  sea,  catch  insects,  aud  fishing  birds 
catch  fish,  whilst  they  continue  tbeir  jour- 
iioy.  If  the  titmouse,  wreu,  woodpecker 
and  pie  rt^st,  for  some  time,  on  the  brauches 
of  trees,  they  soon  resume  their  flight, 
after  having  fed.  Those  birds  which 
lialiitually  alight  on  spots  where  Uiey  And 
uourishment  in  abundance,  never  remain 
longer  tlian  two  days  in  succession,  if 
nothing  opposes  the  continuance  of  their 
flight.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tliat,  at  these 
times,  many  birds  utter  cries  such  as  they 
^re  never  hi^ard  to  make  at  any  other  time. 
Unless  obliged  by  fogs  to  keep  near  tho 
^roimd,  birds  generally  fly  very  hij?h  dur- 
ing then-  niigmtiou.  Of  all  migrating 
■likds  tho  cranes  are^  perhaps^  the  jnost 


vemaricable.  They  seem  Co  be  most  en- 
dowed with  foresight.  They  call  each 
other  by  certain  cries,  several  days  before 
they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  as  if  consulting,  after  which  they 
range  themselves  in  two  lines,  forming  an 
angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  leader, 
who  appears  to  exereise  authority  and 
give  orders,  for  instance,  to  form  t  circle 
in  a  tempest,  or  to  be  watchfid  if  eagles 
approach,  &;c. ;  he  also  gives  the  sign  to 
descend  and  take  food.  If  he  is  fired,  he 
places  himself  at  the  end  of  the  liue,  and 
the  bird  next  behind  him  takes  his  place* 
They  utter,  during  the  night,  more  j)iei-c- 
ing  cries  than  during  the  day,  and  it 
seems  as  if  ordeis  and  answers  were 
given.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  travel  in  a 
simikr  way.  To  enahk*  iwrds  to  fly  with 
ease,  and  to  continue  long  on  the  M'ing, 
they  musi  fly  against  the;  wind,  in  whieh 
respect  flying  is  (iin.'Cily  op])OMi;e  to  sail- 
ing. S[)oilsincn  are  well  ar(piainte(!  Aviili 
this  fact.  If  the  wuul  is  unfavomLL  for  a 
tjnle,  the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never 
entirely  given  up,  oi  iy  the  birds  arrive 
much  leaner,  fntiguei  by  their  eflbrrs.  It 
is  astonishing  how  tender  birds,  as  the  lin- 
ger, fur  inaiunce,  set  out  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  Norway,  and  brave  a  long  jour- 
ney even  over  the  ocean.  The  (pmils, 
who  are  heavy  in  their  flight,  wait  on  the 
shores  of  the  J>b?diterranean,  often  a  long 
time,  for  a  favoral)le  wind,  of  wliich  tlicy 
immediately  avail  themselves,  hailing  on 
all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  suddenly 
changes,  many  are  drowned  in  the  seiu 
Certain  birds,  as  the  moor-hen,  rail,  &c., 
being  unable  to  fly  for  any  considerable 
distance,  irax'el  partly  on  foot.  Some  ev(?n 
(as  the  great  auk,  orpenguin,  diver  and  guil- 
lemot) nsigrate  by  water.  Oniithologists 
have  ol)served  that,  on  the  old  continent, 
birds  migrate  in  autumn  to  the  soutli-wosi, 
and  in  spring  toward  the  north-east ;  yet 
the  courses  of  rivej-s  and  chains  of  moim- 
tains  exercise  considerable  'uif\iu  nee  on 
the  direction  of  their  flight.  On  the  new 
continent,  the  points  of  du'ection  are  not 
the  same.  Captain  Piin-y  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  biids  of  Greenland  go  to 
tlie  south-east.  Il  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
tire  young  of  ceitain  species  do  not  make 
the  same  jouniey  as  the  old  birds ;  they  go 
more  to  the  south,  so  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  only 
the  young  birds  of  a  certain  species,  whilst 
tlie  older  ones  remain  more  to  tlie  north. 
In  other  species,  the  females  go  fartlier 
south.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
the  birds  of  the  tro\ncel  regions  never 
migrate,  aud  that  they  never  .pass  tbe 
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line ;  bat  Humboldt  has  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  He  obsenred,  moreover, 
that  the  migration  there  took  place  with 
the  periodical  rise  of  rivers. 

AfiouEL,  Maria  Evarist,  king  of  Portu* 
sal,  the  fifth  child  and  second  son  of  John 
VI,  kine  of  Portugal  and  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil (died  1826),  and  of  Charlotte  Joachime 
(died  1830),  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Charles  IV,  was  born  Oct  2^  1802. 
Doubts  are  said  to  have  been  entertained 
b^  his  father  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth;*  but  he  was  the  favorite  of  his 
mother,  and  brought  up  under  her  eye. 
Imbued  with  all  her  political  and  religious 
prejudices,  the  young  prince  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  coustitutional  principles, 
which  predominated  in  Portugui,  after  his 
retuni  from  Brazil  (1821),  whither  the 
royal  family  had  fled  in  1807.  (See  Bra- 
zil, and  Portugal. )  He,  therefore,  engaged 
in  a  plot  for  a  counter-revolution,  and,  in 
April,  1824,  publicly  declared  against  the 
constitutional  system.  Several  thousand 
of  the  troops  had  already  joined  him,  and 
4he  royal  person  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators,  when  the  French  ambassador, 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  having  obtained  access 
to  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  received  assurances  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  without  his  privity,  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators  were  frustrated. 
Don  Miguel  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
fiither,  who,  for  greater  security,  had  taken 
refuge  on  board  of  an  English  sliip  lying 
in  the  Tagus,  and  now  banished  the 
prince  and  his  mother  from  the  kingdom. 
The  former  embarked  for  Nantes,  whence 
he  went  through  Strasburff,  Carlsruhe, 
Stuttgard  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where 
he  resided  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Isabella  Maria,  his  sister, 
was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  absence  of  the  rightful  heir,  dom 
Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil.  (See  Pedro.) 
The  emperor  disposed  of  the  citown  or 
Portu^  (July  3,  1827),  which,  by  the 
Brazilian  constitution,  he  was  incapable  of 
wearmg  while  on  the  imperial  throne,  in 
fiivor  of  his  daugliter  dona  Maria  da 
Gloria  (bom  April  4, 1819),  g^vin^,  at  the 
«ame  time,  a  constitution  to  the  kingdom, 
and  providing  for  the  marriage  of  dom 
Miguel  with  the  young  queen,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  maintaining  the  new  consti- 
tution. Mi^el  retunied  from  Vienna 
through  Pans  and  London,  and  arrived  in 
Lisbon  Feb.  26,  1828.  He  immediately 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
tnent,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution. 

*  Rumor  named  the  Freoch  ambaMador  at  die 
«ottt  or  Lisbon  as  the  faUier  of  the  prince. 


But  it  was  soon  evident  that  his  views 
remained  unchanged;  he  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  during  bis 
exile.  The  oath  was  in  his  eves  a  mere 
ceremonv;  absolutism  again  became  the 
order  of  the  day;  the  ministry  was 
changed  to  make  room  for  instruments 
of  his  arbitraty  deagns ;  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  dissolved  by  a  decree  of 
March  13 ;  the  law  of  election  changed 
by  another  of  the  17th ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  queen-mother  was  very  viable. 
On  the  birth-day  of  the  prince,  April  24, 
disturbances  took  place  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  senate  of  the  city  petitioned  Miguel  to 
declare  himself  absolute  kins.  Petitions 
to  this  effect  were  got  up,  and  Miguel,  ap- 
parently yielduig  to  the  instances  of  his 
subjects,  issued  a  decree  (May  3),  convok- 
ing the  cortes  of  Lamego,  the  ancient 
three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he 
was  declared  king  of  Portu^  and  Air 
garves.  Some  opposition  was  made  by 
the  constitutionalists  in  different  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  but  their  efforts  were  un- 
successful, and  they  were  treated  with  the 
g^reatest  crueltv.  Meanwhile  dona  Ma- 
ria had  sailed  from  Brazil ;  but,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  not  proceed  to  Lisbon  un- 
der the  existing  circumstances.  She  was 
accordingly  carried  to  London,  whence 
she  returned  to  Brazil,  in  August,  1829, 
but  again  arrived  in  Europe,  with  her 
father,  in  the  summer  of  1^1.  Dom 
Miguel  continued  to  pursue  his  career  of 
usurpation  and  despotism,  while  persecu* 
tiou,  confiscation  or  death  was  the  lot  of 
the  patriots.  In  November,  1828,  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  oversetting  of 
the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding  out 
with  his  sisters,  but  recovered  afler  a  long 
confinement  In  March,  1829,  his  tro«ps 
took  possession  of  the  Azores,  with  the 
exception  of  Terceira,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  garrison.  In  private 
life  Miguel  has  shown  himself  an  unfeel- 
ing tyrant;  his  elder  meter,  Isabella  Maria, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  has  even 
been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  poison  both 
of  his  sisters,  who,  it  is  certain,  were  dan- 
gerously sick  in  the  autumn  of  18S29.  His 
barber,  a  favorite,  whom  he  had  created 
baron  of  Quelluz,  suddenly  disappeared 
about  the  same  time.  (For  his  recent  hb- 
tory,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Pedro^  and 
PoHugaL)  The  whole  kingdom  has  beea 
made  a  scene  of  teiror,  dismist  and  deso- 
lation. Its  prisons  are  crowded  with  per^ 
sons  whose  only  crime  is  an  attachment 
to  constitutional  principles.  In  1890,  ths 
numbar  of  penoiiB  confined  for  what  si» 
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aJled  political  crimMr  was  94,000,  beades 
which  neariy  20,000  Poitoguese  were  con- 
cealed in  the  mouotaineof  their  native  coun- 
try or  wandering  in  foreign  couDtriea.  His 
outrages  on  French  residents  have  lately 
led  to  a  demand  of  satisfaction  on  the 
pait  of  the  French  government  A 
French  fleet  forced  its  way  to  Lisbon, 
and  satis&ction  has  been  given.  A  fleet 
of  U.  States'  ships  has  also  sailed  for  Lis- 
bon, to  obtain  satisfaction  for  injuries  to 
American  commerce. 

Milan,  Ducht  of,  or  the  Milanese  ; 
formerly  a  duchy  in  the  north  of  Italy  ; 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  countries 
in  Europe ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Pied- 
mont and  Montferrat,  south  by  the  Geno- 
ese territory,  east  by  the  territories  of  Par- 
ma, Mantua  and  Venice,  and  north  by 
Switzerland.  Its  extent  was  3820  square 
miles ;  principal  productions  com,  rice, 
wine,  fniits  and  silk.  The  first  duke  of 
Milan  was  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who 
was  named  to  that  dignity  by  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus,  in  1295,  The  duchy  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Lombardy,  in  which  the 
Visconti  acquired  the  sovereignty,  partly 
by  means  of  fiefs,  and  partly  through  the 
favor  of  the  citizens  and  the  emperor. 
The  male  line  of  the  Visconti  became  ex- 
tinct in  1447,  and,  although  the  rightful 
claim  then  fell  to  France,  Francesco  Sfor- 
za,  the  husband  of  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  last  duke,  obtained  possession  of  Milan 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  they  held  it 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lou- 
is XII  and  his  successor,  Francis  I,  then 
attemptmg  to  enforce  their  claims,  the 
duchy  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  the  Sforzas.  Francis  I,  by 
the  pdace  of  Madrid  (1526),  was  oblig- 
ed to  g^ve  up  all  his  Italian  possessions ; 
and,  the  male  line  of  the  Sforzas  having 
become  extinct  in  1535,  Charles  V  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  an  appendage  to 
the  Spanish  crown  till  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  1706,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria.  By  the 
peace  of  Vienna  (17!)5)  and  the  conven- 
tion of  Worms  (1745),  portions  of  it  were 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  In  179G, 
the  French  occupied  the  country,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (1797),  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Al- 
though the  Austrians  and  Russians  anni- 
hilated this  republic  in  1799,  yet  Bona- 
parte again  became  master  of  Italy  by  the 
oattle  of  Marengo,  changed  the  name  into 
Italian  republic  (1801),  and  into  that  of 
kingdom  of  Italy  (1805),  of  which  the 


duchy  of  Milan  constituted  an  important 
part  until  the  events  of  1814.  Austria  then 
united  Milan  and  Mantua  with  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  the  western  part 
of  which,  the  government  of  Milan,  con- 
tains 2,194,000  inhabitants,  and  8437  square 
miles.  Sardinia  also  recovered  its  former 
portion  of  the  Milanese  territoiy  ^3095 
souare  miles),  by  the  treaty  of  Pans,  in 
1814.  (See  Austrioy  Italyy  L(mbardy,  and 
Sardinia,) 

Milan  (JUSono,  in  German  MaUandf 
anciendy  Mediolanum) ;  capital  of  the 
Lorabardo- Venetian  kuiffdom,  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  pleasant  pmin,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Olona,  140  leagues  from  Vi- 
enna, 110  from  Rome,  iS)  from  Paris; 
lat.  45*»  28^  N. ;  Ion.  ^  IV  E. ;  population, 
129,000.  It  is  one  of  the  richest,  most 
splendid  and  populous  cities  in  Italy ;  and, 
in  spite  of  time  and  wars,  has  preserved  a 
gi^at  part  of  its  magnificence.  Of  the 
antiquities  the  only  remains  ore  the  ruins 
of  the  Thermae,  which  are  usually  called 
the  colorifu  di  S.  Lorenzo,  Milan  is  rich  in 
architectural  monuments  of  modem  times^ 
among  which  the  celebrated  cathedral  is 
the  most  remarkable :  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  11^  and,  after  St  Peter's,  it  is  the 
largest  church  in  Italy.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  white  mtu-ble,  and  its  interior  and  exteri- 
or produce  an  indescribable  effect  The 
oldest  architects,  who  worked  upon  it, 
adopted  the  later  Gothic  style  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pellegri- 
no  Tibaldi  erected  the  front  in  a  more  an- 
cient style,  and  thus  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  Napoleon  almost  complet- 
ed it  at  an  immense  expense.  The  emperor 
Francis  ap[)ronriated  12,000  lire  monthly, 
to  finish  it.  While  the  exterior  dazzles 
and  astonishes  the  beholder  by  the  pure 
brilliancy  of  the  marble,  the  Gothic  orna- 
ments and  the  statues  (of  which  there  are 
4000),  he  is  not  less  strongly  affected  by 
the  interior,  which  rests  upon  52  mar- 
ble columns.  It  is  described  by  Fran 
chetti  in  Descrizione  storica  del  Duomo  d£ 
MUano,  with  engravings.  Rupp  and  Bra- 
mati  also  published  a  description  in  1823, 
under  tlie  title  Descrizione  storico-critica 
del  Duomo  di  MUccno,  One  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Milan,  that  of  St  Ambrose 
into  which  you  descend  by  several  steps, 
is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  antiquities^ 
but  is  dark,  and  without  beauty.  Of  the 
numerous  other  churches,  many  are  splen* 
did.  The  fonner  Dominican  convent,  Jlfo- 
donna  ddle  Grazie,  contains,  in  its  rcfecto-  j 
ry,  the  celebrated  fresco  of  Leonardo  da  J 
Vinci,  the  Last  Supper,  now  much  injur-  ' 
ed,  but  yet  beautituL    The  former  Jesa 
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M  coUege  of  Brein,  a  magnificent  build- 
inff,  remarkable  also  for  its  observatoiy, 
9CUl  contains  several  establishments  for  tlie 
arts  and  sciences ;  among  them  a  picture 
^Ileiy  and  a  library.  The  former  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  works  of  the  masters  of  the 
Lombard  and  Bolognesc  schools ;  the  latter 
is  valuable.  The  Ambrosian  library,  found- 
ed by  the  cardinal  Borromeo  (who  was 
bishop  of  Milan  in  1595,  and  died  in  1631] 
contains,  besides  the  books,  a  treasure  or 
valuable  manuscripts  (among  them,  those 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci),  paintings,  sketches 
(Raphaern  cartoons  of  the  school  of  Ath- 
ens), antiques,  and  casts  in  plaster.  The 
abbate  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.),  who  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  in  1819,  has  made  some 
important  discoveries  among  these  manu- 
scripts. {See  Library.)  Tlie  military 
geographical  institute  of  Milan,  founded  in 
1801,  has  published  an  atlas  of  tlte  Adriat- 
ic sea  and  other  charts.  Among  the  char- 
itable institutions,  the  great  hospital  is  the 
most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tectare,  magnitude,  and  the  care  paid  to 
the  patients  (4000).  The  Lazaretto,  a 
large  quadrangular  building,  formerly  used 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  has 
now  a  different  destination.  Tlie  theatre 
della  Scala  of  Milan,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy,  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  Piermarini,  in  1778,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  its  accommodations. 
The  operas  and  ballets  are  here  exhibited 
in  a  style  not  surpassed  for  brilliancy  and 
completeness  in  Italy.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  theatres  Re,  Canobiana,  Carcano, 
&c.  Milan  contains  a  great  number  of  • 
palaces,  and  other  handsome  buildings, 
but  the  strecjts  are  not  in  general  broad  or 
straight  The  Corsof the  Porta  Oricnlalc), 
with  which  the  public  gardens  form  a 
beautiful  promenade,  is  paiticularly  fine. 
The  gardens  arc  not  so  much  frequented 
as  tlie  Corso,  in  which  the  fashionable 
worid  parades  afoot  and  on  hoi-seback,  but 
principally  in  rich  equipages^  every  even- 
ing. The  principal  articles  of  commerce 
are  com,  rice,  silk  and  cheese.  The  num- 
ber of  manufartories  is  considemhie.  The 
arts  and  sciences  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  the  Milanese  school  of  engraving  is 
favorably  known.  The  environs  of  the 
city  are  fertile  ;  two  large  canals  are  con- 
nected with  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  and 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  are  visible. 

MiLESiArv  TiUiEs.    (See  Romance,) 

Mildew,    (See  Fuiigi,] 

Mile.    (See  Mea8ur€3,^ 

Miletus  ;  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Meander,  the  Ionian  Athens  (see  lonta), 
and,  next  to  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  the 


moBt  celebnted  and  important  commeRnl 
city  of  Ionia.  It  eariy  acquired  wealth  and 
power,  founded  a  great  number  of  coloniesi 
and  carried  on  long  and  expensive  wai9 
with  the  Lydian  kings.  After  the  conquest 
of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  Miletus,  with  the  rest 
of  Ionia,  was  also  reduced  to  the  Persian 
dominion.  The  city  was  treated  with  clem- 
ency, and  continued  to  enjoy  its  former 
prosperity,  although  often  shaken  by  inter- 
nal dissensions,  until  the  Ionian  war,  when 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  (B.  C.  4M).  The 
inhabitants  rebui!:  the  town,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  ancient  importance.  Mile- 
tus was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,of  Anax- 
imander,  iCschines^  and  the  celebrated 
Aspasia.  The  Milesian  woollen  manufac- 
tures were  famous  in  ancient  times. 

MiLFORD  IIaven  ;  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  Wales,  county  of  Pembroke.  Sev 
eral  i>lans  have  been  proposed,  at  different 
times,  for  improving  its  accommodations. 
These  plans  have  given  rise  to  the  new 
town  of  Miiford,  or 

3I1LFORD  Havex;  a  town  which  was 
founded  in  1790,  on  the  northern  shore, 
and  has  risen  with  great  ripidity.  The 
houses  are  built  with  neatness,  and  even 
elegance.  It  has  a  church  Avith  a  lofty 
tower,  a  custom-house,  a  plain  but  com- 
modious building,  and  a  dock-yard,  which 
forms  a  principS  feature  in  the  plan.  A 
line  of  packets  has  been  formed  hcrt\ 
under  excellent  regulations,  for  convey- 
ing the  mail  and  passengers  to  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland.  An  establishment  hi\3 
been  also  formed  for  the  soutliern  whale- 
iishery.  There  is  also  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment of  quarantine.  Six  miles  west 
by  north  of  Pembroke. 

Miliary  Fever  ;  a  name  given  to  fe- 
vers of  every  descrij)tion,  when  accompa- 
nied by  an  eruirtion  of  miliary  vesicles,  so 
called  from  resembling  millet  seed. 

Military  Colonies  of  Russia.  The 
Russian  military  colonies  differ  much 
from  tliose  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  and 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  fix>m  the 
Military  Frontiers  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  the  distributed  troops  of  Sweden. 
Russia  has  endeavored,  by  the  settlement 
of  entire  regiments  in  particular  districts, 
under  a  peculiar  military,  civil  and  police 
government,  to  unite  the  character  of 
crown  peasants  and  paid  soldiers,  whereby 
agriculture,  population  and  civilization 
may  be  advanced,  and  the  standing  army 
of  the  empire  increased  without  burden- 
ing the  revenue.  Count  Araktschejef^ 
who  rose  by  merit  from  a  low  rank  in  the 
army  to  that  of  general  of  artillery,  is 
the  author  of  this  systcin,  and  for  a  timo 
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directed  its  execution.  AVben  the  emperor 
Alexander,  at  the  termination  of  the  wars 
with  Napoleon,  desired  plans  for  diminish- 
ing the  great  expense  of  a  standing  arrny, 
Aruktschejeff  advised  him  to  quarter  tlie 
soldiers  among  the  crown  pe&sonts,  to 
build  military  villages  on  a  given  plan,  to 
allow  to  each  house  a  ceitain  number  of 
acres  of  land,  and  to  devise  a  code  of  laws 
for  tlie  government  of  this  institution. 
The  soldier  was  thus  to  become  a  peas- 
ant of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  peasant 
a  soldier,  and  both  were  to  be  made  to 
conuibute  to  their  own  support  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  colonies  was  to  bo 
drilled  in  the  militaiy  exercises,  and  be 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  field-duty.  On  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  the 
rocniits  hitherto  levied  hud  oilen  been 
totally  separated  from  their  homes ;  they 
joined  tlieir  regiments,  and,  after  25  years 
of  service  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  Poland,  Norway  and  China,  for- 
got that  they  had  families  and  a  country. 
It  wtvs  therefore  considered  desirable  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  Russians 
along  the  boundaries  of  Poland,  Turkey, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  should  be 
collected  into  military  colonies,  by  which 
not  only  the  population  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  promoted, 
and  the  families  of  the  soldiers  in  actual 
ser\'ice  be  provided  for,  but  also  the  sol- 
diers themselves  in  times  of  peace,  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
around  their  own  firesides,  should  acquire 
an  attachment  to  their  country.  Such 
colonies  were  first  established  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novogorod  ;  the  soldiers  were 
placed  in  certain  villages,  which  were  the 
propeny  of  the  crown ;  the  ])easants  were 
gradually  breught  under  military  govern- 
ment, obliged  to  weixr  their  hair  short,  and 
to  shave  tljcir  bejirds,  and  were  also  drill- 
ed in  militaiy  exercises,  so  that,  in  case  of 
th^  death,  absence  on  service,  or  sickness 
of  the  quartered  soldier,  the  i)easant  could 
immediately  take  his  place.  Some  disor- 
ders, the  consequence  of  this  project,  were 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  whole  system 
graduelly  developed.  According  to  this 
system,  the  name,  age,  property  and  fami- 
ly of  each  inhabitant  of  the  selected  vil- 
lages are  specified ;  the  older  peasants  are 
declared  the  chief  colonists,  and  houses 
built  for  them,  in  regular  rows  constituting 
streets.  Each  chief  colonist  is  equipped 
in  unifonn,  trained  to  military  exercises, 
and  receives  a  house  with  15  desatines  of 
land,  on  condition  of  maintaining  one  sol- 
dier (and  his  horse,  if  cavalry  is  colonized). 
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The  soldier  quartered  on  him  is  called  the 
agriciUlural  soldier,  and  assists  him  in  the 
tillage  of  the  fields  and  in  domestic  la- 
bors. He  also  selects  one  of  his  family 
as  an  assistant,  commonly  the  eldest  son, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  fatijer,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
hiherits  his  real  estate.  The  second  son, 
or  some  other  relation,  comes  into  the 
"  reserve,"  and  also  dwells  in  the  house ; 
the  thinl  is  also  made  an  agricultural  sol- 
dier; the  others  are  cantonists,  &c.  A 
family  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
boys,  until  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  are 
allowed  to  remain  with  their  parents; 
they  are  then  sent  to  the  military  schools, 
where  they  are  habituated  to  strict  disci- 
pline :  at  tlie  age  of  13  years,  they  become 
cantouistB,  and  at  the  same  time  are  edu- 
cated as  peasants  and  soldiei-s,  and  at  17 
years,  they  form  a  part  of  the  military 
colony,  which  is  governed  by  a  peculiar 
code.  Each  colony  has  its  own  court  of 
justice,  at  which  the  highest  cfiicer  pre- 
sides, and  the  rest  follow  according  to 
rank.  No  girl  is  permitted  to  niairy  any 
one  but  a  soldier.  No  person  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  military  district  without  a 
special  pass  from  the  military  aiithorit}-. 
The  duties  connected  with  the  i>oet- 
houses  are  also  coiimiiited  to  the  care  of  the 
soldiers.  After  20  or  25  yeai-s'  service, 
the  agricultural  soldier  niuy  renounce  his 
double  duty  as  a  solilier  and  a  farmer,  or 
declare  himself  an  invrJid.  His  place, is 
then  filled  by  one  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
had  Russia,  in  1824,  alr(.ady  established  a 
kind  of  military  caste,  unJ,  as  it  were,  a 
military  zone,  which  extends  fwm  the 
llaltic  to  tlij  Black  st;a,  along  the  western 
frontier  of  the  eni[»ire,  in  tlie  governments 
of  Novc^'orod,  Chei-son,  Clmrkow  end  Ek- 
cterinoslaw,  and  constitutes  the  proi)tr 
country  of  her  standing  army.  In  this 
belt  of  land,  all  the  male  children  are 
bom  soldiers  ;  in  their  17th  year,  they  are 
placed  under  the  standards,  constantly 
drilled  in  military  exercises,  and  remain 
soldiere  till  they  are  GO  years  of  age.  As 
soldiers,  they  cease  to  be  boors.  They 
are  divided  into  regiments,  companies, 
&c.,  for  whose  support  a  part  of  the  crown- 
lands  is  set  apart.  From  the  produce  of 
the  lands  granted  them,  die  soldiers  of  the 
colony  must  support  themselves  and  their 
hoi-ses,  while  not  in  acdve  service ;  then 
they  receive  pay.  It  is  calculated,  that 
the  number  of  these  SCTicultural  soldiers, 
when  the  system  is  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, will  amount  to  3,000,0^0,  half  of 
whom  can  be  drafted  for. service.  Tlie 
colonies  already  established,  in  1824,  coD« 
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tained  about  400,000  male  inbabtcaDta,  in- 
cluding 40,000  cavaliy.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  emperor  visited  in  person 
many  of  the  coionieiif  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  their  condi- 
tion. As  this  system  is  extended,  the  con- 
scription and  recruiting  hitherto  practised 
must  gradually  fall  into  disuse.  The  em- 
pire, on  its  only  assailable  side,  is  thus  in 
a  continual  state  of  defence ;  this  hvin^ 
rampart  also  compensates  for  the  want  ot 
fofti^esses,  of  which  there  are  none  of 
much  importance  in  Rua^a.  General 
count  AraktschejefF  was,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  military  colonies  of  the  empire.'  In 
January,  1824,  all  the  militaiy  eantonists 
of  the  military  orjjhan  schools  (in  which 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
on  the  LuncasU'ian  plan,  and  the  soldiers' 
catechism  explained),  were*  made  subordi- 
nate to  tbo  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  colonies.  Of  the  eantonists,  a 
considei-able  number  yearly  enter  the  mil- 
itary service,  in  the  jjlace  of  those  of  the 
reserves,  who  have  been  dmAed  to  supply 
the  numbei's  of  the  agricultural  soldiers. 
The  boys  then  succeed  to  the  places  va- 
cated by  these  eantonists,  and  so  on.  A 
military  education  is  tiic  peculiar  support 
of  this  system,  which  subjects  tlie  peasant 
to  a  military  police.  For  the  education 
and  su])p()rt  of  the  boys  and  cautoiiistn, 
the  revenue  obtained  from  the  release  of 
rncruits  is  a[)plied.  By  the  ukase  of  Dec. 
29,  18*^3,  the  posacssoi^  of  landed  property 
in  the  iliinly  settled  goveninjenis  were 
role^Lscd  from  the  duty  of  levying  recruits, 
by  the?  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  mono/; 
3500  of  these  releases,  at  2000  roubles  pa- 
j>er  money  each,  wore  issued,  which  pro- 
duce an  income  to  the  stale  of  7,000,000 
of  itoubles.  Thi^  cxpcnditun-s  for  the  mil- 
itary colonirs  uniountud,  arcordini^  to  the 
report  of  ilie  coniinauder-in-chief,  in  tfie 
year  18'2-2,  to  4,962,475  roubles,and  the  total 
expenditure  since  their  or^^jinizaiion,  to 
1824,  amounted  in  all  to  15,780,115  rou- 
bles. Of*  the  6,000,000  of  crown  peasant*?, 
4,000,000  are  sufficient  to  furnish  quartera 
to  the  whole  army.  Thus  Russia,  togeth- 
er with  her  present  army  of  8— 900,000 
men  (according  to  tlic  rolls,  though  not  in 
actual  service),  would  have  one  equally 
strong  in  her  colonists,  which  can  be 
recruited  from  the  eantonists  and  the  body 
of  reserve,  witiiout  interruption,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  A  very  despotic  authority 
will,  however,  be  requisite  to  preserve  a 
iKKly  of.  2,000,000  of  soldiers,  who  have 
houses  and  families,  under  military  disci- 
pline and  rcsuiciions.    This  system,  since 


the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  httf 
been  extended  no  farther,  but,  as  £ir  as  it 
was  already  in  existence,  has  lieen  retain- 
ed, and  was  for  a  time  under  tiie  direc- 
tion of  general  Diebitsch.  Mr.  Lyall,  an 
Englishman,  in  1822,  visited  the  Kussian 
military  colonies,  and  gave  an  account  of 
tliem  in  his  Travels  through  Russia  (Lon- 
don, 1824). 

Military  District,  or  Military 
Frontier  (in  German,  MUitairgrenze)} 
a  district  of  the  Austricm  monarchy,  con- 
taining 18,230  square  miles,  with  99,000 
inhabitants;  which  stretches  920  miles 
along  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
fi-ontierS)  as  far  as  they  border  on  the  Turk- 
ish territory.  It  has  a  military  constitution, 
and  tlie  inhabitants  are  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants at  the  same  time.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  hereditary  use  of  the  land,  for 
which  tliey  are  obliged  to  render  certain 
services  to  the  government,  amought 
which  die  military  service  is  the  most 
important  They  form  tlms  an  uuinter- 
ruf)ted  cordon  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
Austiian  government  has  an  army  always 
ready  without  great  exftense.  The  sol- 
diers actually  in  sei-vice  belonging  to  this 
district  amount,  in  peace,  to  45,^)0  men. 
In  1815,  they  amounted  to  62,000  men. 
These  frontier  soldiers  protect  their  coun- 
try against  the  Turks  and  the  plague, 
without  pay.  When  tliey  are  niai-clK.^ 
against  enemies  in  a  difterent  qutuicr, 
they  have  the  common  pay  of  other  sol- 
diers. In  the  30  years'  war,  in  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession,  and  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  their  services  were  impor- 
tant; and  still  more  so  in  the  ro{)eaied 
contests  between  Austria  and  Turkey- 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  no  less  than  100,000  of  them 
appeared  in  the  field.  They  have  shown 
tliemselves  undeviatingly  faithful  to  tlieir 
monai-ch.  Their  military  officers  exer- 
cise also  the  civil  and  judicial  authority. 
The  highest  office  is  called  the  generd^ 
commaiuioj  under  whom  stand  the  com^ 
mandos  of  the  regiments.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  iive  generalships 
{^e7uralate\  which,  in  1815,  contained 
tJjree  fortresses,  eleven  cities  (or,  as  they 
are  called,  mUitary  communitiesy  which 
have  their  own  magistrates),  24  maiket 
towns  and  stafTquarters,  and  1995  villages* 
In  the  generalship  of  Carlstadt  and  Wa- 
rasdin,  the  most  important  places  are 
Karlobago,  Zengh  and  Bellowar;  in  the 
generalship  of  Banat,  Petrinia  and  Kos- 
tainicza ;  in  the  Sclavonic  genendship,  or 
that  of  Peterwardein,  Old  and  New  Gra- 
disca,  Peterwardein,  Cariowitz  and  S^o^ 
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Ijd  ;  to  which  also  belong  the  Tschaiktsts ; 
In  the  Hungarian  Baiiat  generalship, 
Pancsowa,  Weisskircheu  and  Knransebeo. 
In  the  Transy Iranian  generalship  there 
-are  no  places  |)arti€ularly  worthy  ot'  notice. 
Next  to  agriculture  and  tiie  raising  of 
4»ittle,  the  cultivation  of  wine  and  garden 
fruits  is  carried  on  extensively.  Flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  many  other  important 
plants,  are  cultivated.  I'he  countr}'  is  rich 
in  valuable  minerals.  Mining,  particniur- 
Jy  in  the  present  Banat  and  the  Tran- 
i^lvaniiin  frantiers,  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
iHJt  tliese  mines  are,  at  present,  little 
M'orked.  Manufactures  are  in  a  low  con- 
dition. The  mechanics,  as  well  as  the 
merchants,  live  chiefly  in  the  communiiii^j 
fio  called.  The  inhabitants  belong  prin- 
<C4pally  to  four  races.  The  most  numerous 
^re  tlie  Sclavonians ;  after  these,  the  Wala- 
chians;  then  follow  the  Hungarians  and 
i^zekler ;  aAer  these,  the  Gennans.  The 
majority  belong  to  tlie  Greek  church  ;  the 
Roman  Catliolics,  however,  are  almost 
equally  numerous.  There  are  also  Greek 
Cadiolics,  Calvin ists,  Lutherans,  and  Uni- 
tarians. In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this 
country  belonged  partly  to  Iflyria  and  Pan- 
nonia  Savia, partly  to  the  kingdom  of  Dacia, 
and  shared  the  changes  of  those  countries. 
Sigismund  of  Hungary  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  military  frontier  wiien  lie 
fou;'i;1ed  tlie  capUcmat  of  Zetigh.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fron- 
tier seems  to  have  been  already  divided 
into  two  chief  districts.  The  Croatian 
frontier  was  the  first;  the  others  were 
establislied  much  later,  when,  by  the 
peace  of  Carlo witz,  Austria  received 
from  Turkey  several  provinces  entirely  un- 
peopled. In  no  pan  of  Hun^r}'  does  the 
population  increase  so  rafHdIy ;  and  yet 
the  frontier  iias  to  Ajrnish  majiy  troops  in 
all  the  wars  of  Austria,  and  many  young 
people,  unable  to  obtain  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  fiunily,  emigrate  into  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Transylvanian 
frontier  was  established  the  latest  (See 
Statisiik  der  MUitairp'mze  des  dstrcich^ 
Kaiserihums,  by  Hietzuiger,  Vienna,  1822.) 
Military  Geograput.  (See  MUiiary 
Sciences y  and  Geography,) 

Military  Ordkrs.  (See  Orders,) 
Military  Roads  are,  1.  such-roads  as 
jire  destined  dueily  to  facilitate  tiie  move- 
ments of  military  bodies;  for  instance, 
«ome  of  the  BU(ierfo  roads  which  Napo- 
leoR  constricted  in  Italy,  to  effect  an  easy 
«nilitaiy  connexion  with  France;  2.  roads 
jm  which,  according  to  treaty,  foreiga 
4foops  ma^  maKhto  a  «eitain  pkise  of 


destination,  in  traversing  the  states  of  a 
friendly  power. 

Military  Schools  and  Academies  ; 
schools  in  which  soldiera  receive  instnic- 
tion,  or  in  which  youths  are  educated  for 
the  army.  Among  the  former  are  the 
soldier-schools^  in  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  armies,  paiticulnrly  in  the  Prussian, 
the  private  soldiers  learn  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic ;  they  are  also,  in  the  last 
named  country  at  least,  oflen  instructed 
in  singing,  so  that  it  is  common,  in  the 
Prussian  army,  for  a  battalion  to  have 
its  choir,  which  sings  dm-ing  divine  ser- 
vice, and  on  other  occasions.  Instruction 
lias  become  so  general  in  the  Prussian 
anny,  by  means  of  regitnental  and  battal- 
ion schools,  that  during  the  last  years  of 
peace,  the  army  was  considered  an  insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  of  the  whole 
countn',  as  every  Prussian  is  obliged  to 
serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  standing  ar- 
my. In  some  armies  conversazioni  have 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  officers 
hold  discourse  with  the  sergeants  and 
privates,  on  subjects  connected  with  tlie 
service.  When  the  officere  iu  the  armies 
of  the  Euro|)ean  continent  were  taken 
from  the  nobility  only,  academies  were 
established  by  government  to  educate 
young  noblemen.  They  were  called  in 
Germany  Ritterakademien^  and  some- 
titnes  were  of  a  high  character.  These 
establishments  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  cadd-houseSj  so  called,  where,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  children  of  omcers 
only  are  educated  for  the  army.  In  many 
countries,  noblemen  only  are  admitted 
into  these  also.  In  several  French  cities, 
companies  of  cadets  existed  when  Louie 
XV,  in  1751,  firat  established  an  4cok 
royale  mililaire  for  SCO  young  noblemen, 
from  eight  to    eleven  years  old.     The 

Crincipal  features  of  its  organization  have 
een  retained  in  most  similar  institutions. 
— See  RectLeild'Adils,  Diclaraiions,  Regie- 
mens  et  Ordonnances  du  i?oi,  concemani 
V Hotel  de  fEcole  ray.  mililaire  (Paris, 
1762).  The  (so  called)  Riiterakademien 
originated  later.  Fretleric  the  Great  estab- 
lished the  icole  mililaire  at  Berlhi,  for  the 
further  accomplishment  of  young  officers. 
Even  before  the  seven  years'  war,  every 
French  city  in  which  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery  was  ganisoned,  had  its  artillery 
school.  Saxony  followed  in  1766,  Aus- 
tria and  Piussia  later.  At  present,  the 
two  last  have  esicellent  artillciy  schools, 
as  well  as  otheis  in  the  department  of 
engineering.  Since  1815,  the  standard  of 
Bciendfic  Vacation  of  officen  has  beea 
nMich  taiaad  in  aeirenl  anniaa  {  in  none, 
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howover,  so  hi^h  as  in  the  Prussian,  in 
which  no  person  can  be  promoted  with- 
out a  severe  examination.  Besides  the 
regimental  schools  in  this  army,  mention- 
ed al)ove,  every  division  has  its  school,  to 
which  young  sergeants,  &c^  arc  admitted 
(if  they  appear,  on  examination,  to  pos- 
sess the  necessary  elementary  knowledge), 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  exanj- 
ination  for  a  lieutenancy.  Mathematics, 
history,  geography,  statistics,  the  applied 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  particu- 
larly French,  and  the  military  sciences 
In.  v.),  are  here  the  chiijf  subjects  of  study. 
The  artillery  corps  anti  engineer  corps 
have  their  separate  scliools  for  young 
officers,  to  pn.'pare  thcm.selvcs  for  exam- 
ination for  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
captain  must  continue  his  studies  by  him- 
self, to  stand  an  examination  for  the  rank 
of  major.  Of  the  troojis  of  the  line,  every 
regiment  is  allowed  to  send  a  few  of  its 
young  officers,  who  must  have  shown 
great'  diligence,  talent,  and  considerable 
acquirements,  to  the  general  military 
school  in  Berlin — an  institution  of  a  very 
hiffh  character.  Here  the  highest  branches 
or  mathematics,  geology  and  mineralogy, 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  history, 
politics,  the  miliuiry  sciences,  languages, 
&c.,  are  taught  in  a  course  which  occupies 
three  years.  The  officers  also  attend 
such  lectures  in  the  university  as  they 
choose.  It  is  evident  how  much  such 
establishments  must  raise  the  standanl  of 
learning  in  the  whole  army,  and,  indeed, 
the  corps  of  officers  contains  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  in  Prussia.  In 
France,  the  former  cadet  houses  have 
been  called,  since  the  revolution,  military 
schools.  (For  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  see  fVcst  PoiiU.) 

Military  Sciences  have,  by  some  of 
the  latest  writers,  l)een  divided  into  the 
following  heads : — 1.  Tactics^  i.  e.  the  sci- 
ence of  the  drilling  of  an  army,  as  well  as 
of  dis{K)sing  and  directing  it  m  battle,  re- 
ciuirine,  of  course,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  dinerent  kinds  of  arms.  The  artiller- 
ist devotes  himself  paiticularly  to  the  ord- 
nance, and  the  various  branches  of  science 
req  uisite  for  its  pro  per  managemeiiL  The 
lower,  or  elementary  tactics,  treats  of 
tlie  drilling  and  formation  of  soldiers,  and 
acQustominff  them  to  the  movements  of 
small  and  mrge  divisions,  and  varies  in 
character  with  the  different  regulations  of 
difibrent  armies.  Tactics  proper  treats 
of  the  mode  of  disposing  troqps  in  the 
ftctual  combat,  and  of  the  peculiar  use  of 
each  species  offeree,  cavalry,  infantry,  both 
hnoYj  and  light,  and  artilleiy.    With  then). 


is  neiA-ly  connected  the  choice  of  camps^ 
or  castrametation  (q.  v.),  tliough,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of'  requisition, 
this  branch  of  military  s<Tiencc  has  gone 
almest  entirely  out  of  use.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  employment  of  pontons 
seems  also  to  fall  within  this  departihent. 
2.  Strategy f  the  science  of  forming  ilie 
plans  of  operation,  and  of  directing  armies 
accordingly.  It  has  been  but  lately  treat- 
ed as  an  independent  branch,  since  von 
Bulow  wrote  on  the  subject.  Many  milila- 
i-y  writers  will  not  as  yet  admit  such  a 
division  ;  but  little  doidu  can  exist  that 
it  will  be  universally  adopted.  (See, 
among  other  works,  Prina'ples  of  Stratc- 
gijf  elucidated  by  the  Description  of  tkt 
Campaign  of  l/i'tJ,  in  Germany,  by  the 
archduke  Charl«'s,  q.  v.)  3.  The  branch 
which  tiTQiS  of  the  just  understanding 
and  proper  use  of  the  snrlace  of  the  earth 
for  military  purposes.  The  tactics  of  our 
time  can  overcome  a  number  of  oljsiacles, 
arising  from  the  character  of  the  gn>tmd, 
which  were  formerly  considered  insur- 
mountable ;  still,  however,  this  depart- 
ment of  militaiy  science,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  a  knowledge  of  the  iTsual  character  of 
the  ground  under  given  circiunstances,  the 
course  of  rivers,  of  mountains,  valleys, 
geological  formations,  &.C.,  remains  indis- 
pensable for  a  useful  officer.  To  this 
branch  belongs,  or,  at  least,  with  it  is  inti- 
mately connected,  reconnoitring,  survey- 
ing, drawing  of  topographical  maps,  &.c- 
4.  Military  Architecture^  or  Fortification^ 
which  teaches  how  to  fortify  any  given 
point  by  artificial  means,  so  -that  a  few 
persons  may  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  many.  It  embraces 
the  construction  of  proper  fortresses 
(fortification  permanente  or  royale\  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortified  pinces,  and 
the  knowledge  of  field  fortification  [for- 
tifcation  pas8aghrt\  which  treats  of  the 
construction,  attack  and  defence  of  re- 
doubts in  the  field,  raised  for  transitory 
purposes,  and  not  so  solid  as  in  standing 
fortifications.  5.  Miliiary  History  and 
Biography^  which  embraces  a  knowledge 
of  all  im|»ortant  wars,  and  also  of  the  va- 
rious organizadons  of  armies,  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  war  has  been  carried  on, 
the  dififerent  arms  used,  and  the  conse- 
quences attending  their  use,  &c. ;  also  the 
lives  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  die  re- 
sources which  they  found  in  situations 
where  many  leaders  would  have  despair- 
ed. The  history  of  military  litemlurc,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  indispensable  ibr  a 
young  officer,  that  he  may  be  directed  to 
the  heal  works  of  the  dlffeient  nationfi. 
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fX  l3ft  ^miliary  mAeacea,  tbe  moit  im- 
portUBt  is  mathematicfl^  which  is  indis- 
pensahle  for  a  Bcientific  soldier ;  military 
geography,  embraciDg  n  kaowledge  of 
foadS)  rivers,  valleys,  &c.,  the  law  of 
nations,  modem  languages,  aiid  gymnas- 
tics. The  branches  of  study  now  enu- 
merated are  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
well  educated  soldier;  but  they  cannot 
make  a  general^  any  more  than  the  study 
of  the  thorough  base  can  make  a  Mozart,  or 
the  knowledge  of  perspective,  anatomy  and 
colors,  a  Raphael.  Although  it  would  be 
-a  useless  waste  of  time  to  set  about  prov- 
ing that  scientific  study  is  essential  to  a 
commander,  yet  the  greatest  general  must 
find  the  most  important  resources  in  his 
own  genius  ^  and  this  must  act  with  un- 
failing promptness.  An  ardst,  if  unsuc- 
^essiul,  may  renew  his  efibns ;  but  in  war, 
Che  fate  of  a  battle  may  depend  upon  an 
instant  decision,  and  a  failure  is  ruin. 

Militia  (from  the  Latin  miliiia);  in  the 
modem  adaptation  of  tbe  woH,  a  body  of 
•armed  citizens  regularly  trained,  tiiough 
not  in  coiistatit  service  in  time  of  peace, 
«nd  thereby  contnulistinguislied  to  stand- 
ing armies.  It  includes  all  classes  of  die 
citizens,  with  certain  exceptions,  who  are 
drilled  at  particular  periods  in  peace,  and 
liable,  according  to  certain  laws,  to  march, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  against  the  enemy, 
ill  some  countries,  however,  not  beyond 
the  frontiers.  The  regular  organization 
of  the  militia  distinguishes  it  "from  the 
iev^e-en-masse,  (q.  v.)  The  militia  exists 
iu  different  countries  under  different 
names ;  thus,  in  France,  the  national 
guards  ore  wliat,  in  the  U.  States,  are 
called  militia  (see  Guards,  Mitional);  in 
some  countries,  they  are  denominated 
hwrghtr-gu&rds ;  in  Austria  and  Prussia, 
Landioehr  (defence  of  the  country),  while 
tlie  Uv^e-en-meisse  is  called,  in  tliese  two 
countries,  Landsturm,  In  the  articles 
.^^rmy,  and  Arnitfy  Standings  is  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  diflcrent  organization 
of  armies  fiY)ni  the  -feudal  militia  to  the 
standing  armies  of  the  last  ccntur}',  and 
from  them  again  to  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
later  times.  The  reader  will  also  find 
there  the  titles  of  several  works  which 
afford  interesting  information  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  article  Fetulal  SifstemjtiiG  or- 
igin of  the  armies  in  tlie  middle  ages  was 
briefly  touched  on.  When  the  feudal 
^stem  bad  rendered  almost  every  noble- 
man on  tlie  European  continent  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  in  miniature,  }ie  kept  his 
ivwn  warriors  in  his  castle  or  territory,  and 
4l)e  dilBcuity  of  assembling  a  large  general 
i«rmy,  even  for  a  good  puq)ose,  was  im- 
41  * 


ineiise.  In  the  cities  (q.  v.)  where  a  more 
republican  spirit  prevailed,  all  the  citizens 
were  obliged,  at  least,  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  their  citv, — a  duty  which  they 
were  not  seldom  called  upon  to  peiform. 
The  introduction  of  standing  armies, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  endeavor  of 
monarchs  to  render  their  governments 
more  and  more  independent  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large,  caused  the  citizens  to  take 
less  and  less  share  in  the  military  service, 
and,  in  many  cases,  excluded  them  from 
it  entirely;  yet,  while,  in  some  countries, 
the  services  of  the  citizen  soldiers  were 
becoming  evefy  day  of  less  importance,  so 
that  burgher-militia  even  became  a  term 
of  contempt  An  many  places,  other  gov- 
ernments began  to  foster  tlie  national 
militia.  The  Swedish  army  was,  at  an 
early  period,  a  kind  of  general  militia.  The 
army  consisted  of  twenty-one  regiments, 
of  which  each  owner  of  landed  property 
was  bound  to  mauitain  one  man.  They 
assembled  every  year  for  three  weeks, 
and,  during  this  time  as  well  as  in  war, 
received  full  pay  (as  is  now  the  case  in 
Prussia).  The  Danish  army  was  formed 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  about  a  third 
ofeach  regiment  consisting  of  enlisted  for- 
eigners, while  two  thirds  were  Danish 
subjects,  who,  like  those  in  Sweden,  were 
supported  by  the  owners  of  landed  prop- 
erty, but,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  assist 
the  latter  in  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 
In  Germany,  similar  plans  wcrc  adopted. 
The  privates  and  non-commisBioned  ofB- 
cers  of  the  militia  followed  their  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  were 
generally  under  the  command  of  officers 
out  of  active  service.  They  were  only 
obliged  to  serve  within  the  country'. 
Frederic  the  Great  used  them  to  garrison 
the  fortresses:  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Austrian  militia  during  the  war  of 
succession.  Tbe  bad  organization  and 
unmilitary  spirit  of  these  troo()s  rendered 
them  the  butt  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  even  considered  allow- 
able, by  the  laws  of  war,  not  to  give  them 
any  quarter,  when  Uiey  were  employed 
out  of  die  limits  of  their  "country,  and  were 
taken  prisoners.  They  became  extinct 
ahnost  every  where  on  tiie  European 
continent.  Similar,  but  bettor  organized, 
was  the  English  militia.  The  origin  of 
this  national  force  is  generally  traced  back 
to  Alfred.  The  feudal  military  tenures 
succeeded,  and,  although  the  personal  ser- 
vice which  this  sysltm  required  degen- 
erated by  degrees  mto  pecuniary  commu- 
tations, or  aids,  the  defence  of  ti^  king- 
dom was  provided  for  by  laws  reqtiirixu; 
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the  mMral  ttmiiig  of  the  ^faamuk  Un- 
der Edwaid  III,  it  wm  provided  that  no 
nan  should  be  compelled  to  go  om  of  the 
kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  ahire, 
but  in  caaes  of  uigent  neoearity,  nor  should 
pcDvide  soldien,  unless  by  consent  of  par- 
bament  We  first  find  lord-lieutenants  of 
eeuntiesi  whose  duty  was  to  keep  the 
counties  in  militaiy  order,  mentioned  as 
known  officers  in  the  fifth  year  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  When  Charles  I  had,  during 
his  northern  expeditions,  issued  commis- 
sions of  lieutenancy,  and  exerted  certain 
miUtaiy  powen^  which,  having  been  long 
exercised,  were  thought,  by  one  party,  to 
belong  to  the  crown,  it  became  a  question, 
in  the  long  parliament,  how  iar  the  power 
over  the  militia  did  inherently  reside  in 
the  king,  which,  after  long  agitation,  ended 
by  the  two  houses  denying  the  crown  this 
prerogative,  and  taking  into  their  own 
hands  the  entire  power  of  the  militia.  After 
the  restoration,  when  the  militaiy  tenures 
wen  abolished,  the  sole  ri^t  of  the  crown 
to  govern  and  command  the  militia  was 
recognised.  The  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  English  and  Scottish  militia 
at  present  are,  tliat  a  number  of  i)enons  in 
each  county  is  drawn  by  lot,  for  five  years 
(liable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  militia  being  called  out  and 
embodied),  and  officered  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  other  principal  land-owners, 
under  a  commission  of  the  crown.  They 
are  not  compellable  to  leave  their  county, 
unless  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebel- 
lion within  the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to 
inarch  out  of  the  kingdom.  When  drawn 
out,  they  are  subject  to  military  law.  In 
all  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof^  and  in  all  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  the  king  may  embody 
the  miKtia,  and  direct  them  to  be  led  into 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  commu- 
nicated the  occasion  to  parliament,  if  sit- 
ting, or,  if  not  sitting,  having  declared  it  in 
council,  and  notified  it  by  proclamation. 
In  Tyrol,  a  general  arming  against  the 
French  was  efifected  in  1799.  When,  in 
1808,  the  arch-duke  Charles  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  military  affairs,  a  general 
Landwehr  was  organized  throughout  the 
Austrian  provinces. ,  In  1809,  tliese  troops 
fought  well,  and  amounted,  at  that  time, 
to  300,000  men ;  af\er  1811,  only  to  7},500 ; 
but,  after  1813,  the  Landwehr  was  again 
placed  on  its  old  footing,  and,  quite  lately, 
parts  of  it  have  been  called  out  to  increase 
the  ai'niy,  which  itauds  ready  to  overrun 
Italy.  In  Hungary,  the  common  law 
obligjl^^  very  nobleman  to  serve  himself  and 
to  brms  his  vassals  into  the  field,  if  called 


Tbi0  Uwie  is  called  an' 
tibn  of  the  nobUi^."  In  1809,  this 
rection  consisted  of  17,000  horee  and 
21,000  foot.  In  1807,  a  general  militia 
was  oiganized  in  Russia,  which,  in  1812, 
was  of  coondersble  service  against  trie 
French.  Prussia  has  carried  ^  Ltmd" 
wehr  to  greater  peifiscUon  than  any  other 
country :  in  that  cmmtiy,  the  militia  forms 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  In  1813, 
eveiy  male  person  under  forty-eight  yeara 
of  age  was  obliged  to  serve  against  the 
French  in  the  militia.  The  national  mi- 
litia, at  that  time,  included  both  infantiy 
and  cavalry.  The  lower  commissioned 
officers  were  elected  by  the  militia-men, 
and  the  higher  by  the  estates  of  each  cir- 
cle. When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
Prusraa  had  150,000  infantry  and  20,000 
cavalry  of  the  militia  under  arms.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  Landwehr  was  es- 
tablished on  its  present  footing.  Every 
Prussian,  with  the  single  exception  of 
mediatized  princes,  is  obliged  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  the  standing  army,  between 
his  seventeenth  apd  twenty-tiiird  year. 
Part  of  this  time,  however,  he  is  generally 
on  furlough.  If  a  person  equips  himselr 
and  undergoes  an  examination,  by  which 
he  proves  that  he  has  received  a  certain 
education,  he  has  to  serve  one  year  only 
in  the  standing  army.  After  this  time, 
every  Prussian  belongs,  until  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  first  class  of  the  Landwehr,  ot- 
tends  frequent  drills  on  Sunday  afler- 
noons,  and  has  to  serve  for  three  weeks 
every  year,  when  the  Landtpehr  is  called 
together  for  great  manceuvres.  Every 
man  is  in  the  Landicehr  what  he  wus  io 
the  standing  army — foot-soldier,  horse- 
man or  artillerist  Government  hires 
horses  for  the  time  of  manoeuvring,  and, 
as  they  are  well  fed  and  ridden  by  experi- 
enced men,  the  ownera  generally  like  to 
let  out  their  horses  for  the  occasion.  Ev- 
ery Prussian,  fit>m  his  thirtieth  year  until 
his  fortieth,  belongs  to  the  second  class  of 
militia.  This  is  not  called  together  in 
time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  only  in  time 
of  the  greatest  emergency,  and  then  only 
for  local  or  provincial  service.  Thus 
Prussia  is  enabled  to  assemble  a  very 
large  army  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
whether  to  the  injury  of  the  nation  is  a 
question  not  to  be  discussed  here.  In  re- 
gard to  the  militia  of  the  U.  States,  it  is 
provided,  by  act  of  congress  of  1792,  th*t 
all  able-bodied,  white  male  citizens,  be- 
tween thf  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five, 
with  certain  exceptions  (officera  of  gov- 
ernment, membera  of  congress,  mariners 
in  service,  &c.  &c.)  shall  be  enrolled  in 
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tiie  militiiL  The  pemons  so  enrolled  are 
to  provide  themselves  vrith  the  commoa 
arms  of  infantry,  and  with  ball  cartridges, 
&c^  at  their  own  expense.  These  are 
arranged  into  brigades,  regiments,  compa- 
nies, &C.,  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  may  direct  Each  battalion  is  to 
have  at  least  one  company  of  grenadiers, 
light-infantry  or  riflemen,  and  each  divis- 
ion at  least  one  company  of  artillery  and 
one  troop  of  horse.  Proper  ordnance  and 
field  ardilery  is  to  be jirovided  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  U.  States.  The  cavalry 
and  artillery  troops  are  to  consist  of  vol- 
unteers from  the  militia  at  large,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  company  to  each  regiment, 
«nd  are  to  equip  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tfic  ordnance  above  mentioned. 
Whenever  the  U.  States  shall  be  invaded, 
or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  the 
president  is  authorized  to  call  forth  such 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states 
most  convenient  to  tlie  scene  of  action  as 
he  niay  judge  necessar}^  In  case  of  any 
insurrection  in  any  state  against  the  state 
government,  he  may,  on  application  from 
the  legislature  of  such  state  (or  from  the 
executive,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  call  forth  such  number  of  the 
militia  of  any  other  state  or  states  as  may 
be  applied  for,  or  as  he  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  insurrection.  So, 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  are 
opposed  in  any  state  by  combinations  t«o 
powerful  to  be  sunpressed  by  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  judicial  proceedinc:?,  or  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  marshals,  the  presi- 
dent may  call  forth  the  militia  of  sucii 
state,  or  any  other  state,  to  suppress  them, 
and  may  continue  the  militia  in  service  for 
thirty  days  after  tlie  commencement  of 
tlie  next  session  of  congress.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  wns  pro- 
vided, by  an  act  which  expired  with  tlio 
war,  that,  when  the  militia  were  in  pay  of 
the  U.  States,  and  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  troops  of  the  U.  States, 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  the  niles  anrl 
articles  of  war  in  hke  manner  with  the 
regular  forces,  and  subject  to  be  tried  by 
courts  mortial,  these  courts  martial,  Jiow- 
ever,  to  be  composed  of  militia  officers. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  militia,  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
might,  if  die  president  of  the  U.  States 
was  of  opinion  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quired it,  be  com[jelled  to  serv#  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months  in  any 
ye«,  The  sum  of  $200,000  is  appropri- 
ated annually  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body 


of  the  mifitia  of  the  U.  States,  which  aie 
divided  among  the  states  and  territories 
respectively,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  effective  militia  in  each.  In  all  the 
states,  the  governor  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  with  more  or  fewer  restric- 
tions. In  Massachusetts,  he  has  power  to 
exercise,  assemble  and  govern  them,  and 
to  employ  them  to  resist  invasion  or  det- 
riment to  the  commonwealth,  but  cannot 
march  them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state 
without  their  free  consent,  or  the  consent 
of  the  general  court,  except  that  he  may 
transport  them  by  land  or  water  out  of  the 
state,  for  the  defence  of  any  part  of  the 
state  to  which  access  cannot  otherwiso 
conveniently  be  had.  By  the  constitudons 
of  many  of  the  states,  especially  those 
which  are  of  recent  origin,  the  governor  is 
not  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
when  they  are  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  States.  This  is  to  prevent  collision 
between  the  general  govemifient  and  that 
of  the  separate  states,  such  as  took  place 
between  die  government  of  Massachusetts 
and  that  of  the  U.  States,  during  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a  provision 
exists  ii\  the  constitutions  of  Connectif*ut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri. 
Maine.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  gov> 
emor  is  not  to  command  personally,  ex 
cept  when  so  advised  by  the  legislature. 
This  is  the  case  in  Vermont,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiona.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  governor  cannot  embody  the 
militia  of  his  own  authority  for  the  public 
safety,  except  in  the  r^^cess  of  the  genera* 
assembly.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  but  lefl  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  legislature :  this  is  the  case  in 
Pennsylvania,  Lottisiana,  Mist^it^sippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama.  In  most  of  the  states, 
however,  porticular  provision  is  made  fo** 
the  eleetion  or  appointment  of  oflieers  of 
difTen^nt  de^jrers.  In  Masfcaehu setts,  the 
captains  and  sribaltenis  are  elected  by  tho 
written  votes  of  iheir  companies,  the  field 
oflieers  of  regiments  by  the  written  votes 
of  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  their  re- 
spective reginieiits,  the  brigadiers  by  the 
fjeld-offieers  of  their  reppective  brigades. 
The  governor  commissions  these  officers. 
Tlie  ninjor-genends  ar(3  appointed  by  tho 
senate  and  house  of  ix'presentaiives,  each 
having  a  negative  on  the  othrr,  and  are 
commissioned  by  the  "governor.  If  lV\e 
electors  of  brigudiei-s,  field-offtcr.ra  and 
captains  neglect  to  choose,  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  ^Is  vacou- 
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tries.  Id  New  Hampshire^  the  general 
Aiiil  iield-officera  of  the  militia  aru  noini- 
iiatod  by  tbe  governor  and  council.  The 
cnpuuns  and  subahems  are  nominated  by 
the  field-officers,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
governor,  appointed  by  him*  The  com- 
manding ofiice»  of  regiments  appoint 
tlieir  adjutants  and  qiiaiter-masters,  the 
brigadiers  their  brigade-majors,  the  major- 
generals  their  aids,  the  captains  and  sulml- 
tcms  their  non-com missione<l  oflic^rs.  In 
Venuont,  the  militia  companies*  elect  their 
captains  and  oilier  oii)C(?rs,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  nominate  and  recom- 
mend the  lieid-officers,  who  appoint  their 
stafi-officerSb  The  superior  oliicers  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. 
The  provisions  of  the  New  York  consti- 
tution are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Massachusetts.  In  New  Jei^sey,  the  cap- 
tains and  inferior  officers  are  chosen  by 
4lie  companies,  but  field  and  general  offi- 
-cers  by  the'  council  and  assembly.  In 
Maryland,  the  officers  of  the  militia  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  North 
Carolina,  tlie  senate  and  house  of  com*- 
mens  appoint  the  generals  and  field-offi- 
cers of  the  militia.  In  Georgia,  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  miUtia  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  conunission- 
ed  by  the  governor.  The  other  officers 
are  elected  as  tlie  legislature  may  direct 
In  Kentucky,  the  commanding  officers  of 
die  respective  regiments  apitoint  the  regi- 
mental staff,  brigiidier-generab  their  brig- 
age-majors,  major-genends  their  aids,  and 
captains  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
companies.  A  majority  of  the  field-offi- 
cers and  captains  in  each  regiment  nomi- 
nate the  commissioned  officers  in  each 
company,  who  are  commissioned  by  the 
governor.  In  Tennessee,  field-officers, 
captains,  subalterns  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  elected  by  the  citizens  sub- 
ject to  military  duty  in  the  districts  of  these 
officers,  brigadier-generals  by  the  field-offi- 
cers of  tlieir  resjKJCtive  brigades,  major- 
generals  i»y  the  field-officersof  tlieir  respect- 
ive divisions.  The  governor  appoints  the 
adjutant-general,  the  major-generals  ap- 
point their  aids,  tlie  brigndicr-gencmls 
their  brigade-majors,  and  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  their  adjutants  and 
quarter-mastei's.  In  Ohio,  captains  and 
subalterns  are  elected  by  tlieir  companies, 
majors  by  the  captains  and  subalterns  of 
the  battalion,  colonels  by  the  majors,  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  of  the  regiment,  brig- 
adier-generals by  the  commissioned  offi- 
<5ers  of*  their  respective  brigades ;  major- 
generals  and  quarter-master-generals  are 
«iij}ointed  by  the  joint   ballot  of  both 


boiues  of  the  legislature.  The  govemcr 
appoints  the  adjutant-genenls;  the  majc^ 
generals  appoint  their  aids  and  other  dHrii^ 
ion  officer^  the  brigadieis  their  majors, 
commanders  of  regiments  their  adjutants, 
quarter-masters,  and  other  regimental 
stafil^officeiH,  and  the  captains  and  aubal^ 
terns  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
mnsicians.  In  Indiana,  the  elections  are 
much  as  in  Tennessee,  except  that  briga- 
diers are  chosen  by  all  the  commissioned 
officers  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
major-generals  by  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  their  respective  divisions.  In 
Missouri,  the  constitution  provides  that 
field-officers  and  company-officers  shall 
be  elected  by  the  persons  subject  to  mili- 
tary duty  within  their  respective  com- 
mands ;  brigadier-generals  by  the  field- 
officers  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
major-generals  by  the  brigadiers  and  field* 
officers  of  thenr  respective  divisions,  until 
otherwise  directed  by  law.  Geneni  and 
field-officers  appoint  their  staff-officersL 
The  governor  appoints  an  adjutant-gener- 
al, and  all  other  militia  officers  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  otherwise  provided  fon 
In  Maine,  die  system  is  much  as  in  the 
last-mentioned  state,  except  that  tbe  ma- 
jor-generals are  elected  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  i*epre8entBtive&  The  constitu- 
tions of  some  of  the  states  exempt  finom 
militia  duty,  with  more  or  less  qualifica- 
tion, persons  conscientiously  scrupulous 
about  bearing  arm&  This  is  the  case 
with  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  Illinois,  Alabama.  (See 
Militanf  Colonies,  Military  Dicbrids^  *^rm^ 
and  Army^  Standing,) 

Milk;  a  secretion  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
males of  the  doss  mammaliaj  or  those  ani- 
mals which  feed  tiieir  young  firom  their 
teats,  and  wliich  takes  phice,  m  some  of 
them,  only  during  and  afler  the  time  of 
gestation.  It  differs  as  procured  from  dif* 
ferent  animals,  but  its  general  properties 
are  the  same  in  alL  When  this  nuid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  under- 
goes spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved 
into  its  component  parts :  a  thick  yellow- 
ish substance  collects  on  the  surfiice, 
which  is  cremn,  and  the  milk  beneath  be- 
comes thinner  tiian  before,  and  is  of  a 
pale  bluish  color.  When  cream  is  kept 
for  some  days  without  l>eing  disturbed,  it 
gradunlly  iK'coriies  thicker,  till  at  last  it 
acquii^  the  consistence  of  cheese;  and 
hence  one  method  of  making  cream- 
cheese,  merely  by  putting  cream  into  a 
linen  bag,  and  leaving  it  there  till  it  be- 
comes solid.    When  cream  is  shakes,  U 
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is  resolved  into  its  component  parts.  The 
process  by  wliich  this  is  accomplished  is 
called  chuniingy  by  which  two  substances 
are  obtained,  ott/Zer  and  ititter-mUk.  In 
the  making  of  butter,  cream  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  during  which  nn  acid 
is  genernted.  It  is  then  put  into  a  chum 
and  shaken,  by  which  the  butter  is  grndu- 
ally  se|)arated.  What  is  left  (the  butter- 
milk) has  a  sour  taste,  but  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  cream  before  the 
churning.  Butter  is  sometimes  also  made 
from  cn*am  which  has  not  become  sour, 
but  the  process  is  much  more  tedious,  the 
acid  formed  in  the  other  case  favoring  its 
separation.  Butter  is  merely  an  animal 
oil,  solid  at  a  naturol  bent,  but  held  in 
solution  in  milk,  by  some  of  the  other 
sul)stances.  As  thus  procured,  it  is  not 
pure,  but  may  in  a  great  measure  be  freed 
from  its  impiu'ities,  by  washing  it  with  cold 
water ;  and  though  apt  to  become  nmcid, 
yet,  wlien  mixed  with  wdt,  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  time.  Milk  from  which 
butter  has  been*  taken,  undergoes  sjmnta- 
neous  changes.  '  It  becomes  much  sourer, 
and  congeals  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence 
of  jelly.  When  heated,  the  fermentation 
of  this  coagulum  is  hastened,  and  by  the 
addition  of  ceilain  substances,  it  very  soon 
takes  place ;  thus  acids  and  spirit  of  wine 
curdle  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  albumen 
it  contains  being  acted  on  by  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  blood  or  white  of  eggs.  By 
iar  tlie  most  powerful  coagulator,  howev- 
er, is  tlie  substance  called  rennet^  which  is 
tlie  decoction  of  the  stomach  of  animals, 
as  a  calf.  When  the  milk  is  previously 
heated,  and  rennet  added,  it  is  almost  in- 
stantly coagidated.  If  after  this  it  is  cut, 
a  thinnish  nuid  oozes  from  it,  and  if  it  be 
put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed,  the  whole 
of  this  is  forced  out,  and  a  whitish,  tough 
matter  is  left;  the  former  is  tchcy^  the 
latter  curdL  On  this  depends  the  process 
of  making  cheese,  which  varies  in  rich- 
ness, according  to.  tlie  mode  followed  in 
preparing  it.  When  milk  is  heated  gradu- 
ally, and  merely  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  cuniles,  and  if  the  curd  be  freed 
gently  from  the  whey,  it  retains  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cream,  which  adds  to  its  rich- 
ness and  flavor.  But  when  it  is  curdled 
quickly,  and  the  whey  is  speedily  removed 
by  cutting  the  curd,  a  great  deal,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  thecream  is  carried  off,  and  the 
cheese  is  poor,  and  has  not  the  rich  flavor  of 
that  made  in  the  other  way.  The  latter  is 
the  method  generally  followed  in  Scotland, 
where  both  cheese  and  butter  are  got  from 
milk ;  for  the  whey  procured  in  the  pro- 
cecB  jields  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 


latter ;  and  hence  the  comparBtive  poomen 
of  Scottish  cheese.  In  making  cheese, 
having  obtained  the  curd,  and  freed  it  fi-om 
its  whey,  the  remaining  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  merely  to  subject  it  to  pressure,  by 
which  ilic  whole  of  the  whey  is  forced 
out,  die  color  being  communicated  by  the 
addition  of  coloring  matter:  that  generally 
used  is  nnnotta,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
milk.  Whey  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
sweetish  substance,  called  sugar  of  mHA; 
Jicnce  it  is  frequently  used  r.s  dnnk,  and 
from  its  mitritious  quality,  it  is  adminis- 
tered to  delicate  people  ;  hence  the  use  of 
asw  s'  n)ilk,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it.  It  is  from  its  containing  this 
saccharine  matter,  that  it  is  someiimes,  as 
in  soDie  of  the  uortlicrn  counties  of  Scot- 
land, made  to  undergo  fermentation,  by 
which  a  very  weak  spirituous  fluid  is  ob- 
tained. By  evaporation  it  affords  a  minute 
quiintiry  ofnaline  n tatter  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  pugnr  of  milk.  When  whey  or 
milk  is  exj)os<^d  to  a  temperature  between 
60°  and  80°  it  undergoes  a  B[)ontaneoi<s 
change,  attended  by  tlie  production  of  an 
acid,  which  was  originally  examined  by 
Scheele,  and  has  been  termed  lactic  acid. 

Milky  Wat.    (See  Galaxy.) 

Mill  ;  originally,  a  machine,  adapted  to 
divide,  crush,  or  pulverize  any  substance  ; 
but  more  entensively  applied,  in  modern 
times,  to  almost  all  machinery  consisting 
of  wheel-work,  whether  intended  to 
change  the  form,  or  merely  the  position 
of  the  substance  operated  upon.  The 
term  as  thus  used  is  very  indefmite,  both 
in  regard  to  the  moving  power  and  the 
application  of  the  ])owcn  or  the  pro- 
cess. Mills  therefore  take  different  names, 
from  the  process,  as  stamping- mi  Us,  saw- 
mills, fulling-mills,  grinding-mills,  &c. ; 
from  the  moving  power,  as  wind-mills, 
water-mills,  hand-mills,  steam-mills,  &c. ; 
or  from  the  material  operated  upon,  as 
cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  sugar-mills,  oil- 
mills,  &c.  This  great  variety  in  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  mills  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  descriptions  of  them  under  one 
head.  The  general  principles  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  moving  powers  will  be 
found  des<'ribed  under  the  heads  Mt- 
chanics,  Hydraulics^  Machinery^  Pneumat- 
ics, Steam,  Wheels,  &c.,  and  their  iwrticular 
applications  to  different  materials  will  l)e 
treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads. 
One  of  die  earliest  and  most  universal 
applications  of  machinery  of  this  kind 
i^  to  the  comminution  of  grain.  Among 
the  rudest  nations  we  find  this  done  bv 
pounding  it  between  two  stones ;  but  vdta 
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the  first  advances  of  art,  a  mmple  hand- 
mill  is  constructed,  composed  of  an  im- 
movable nether-stone  (Gr.  ftvXfj)  and  an 
upper-stone  {ftiXoi  or  i^os),  put  in  motion 
by  the  hand.  These  machmes  were  used 
by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  common- 
ly moved  by  slaves  or  criminals.  Asses 
were  afterwards  employed.  According 
to  the  Greek  m>lhology  Pilumnus,  Myles, 
or  Mylaiites,  invented  the  mill.  Water- 
mills  (mol<B  aquaruB)  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Romans.  Wind  mills  (q,  v.) 
were  invented  in  the  lime  of  Augustus. 
Among  tlic  moderns  the  common  mill  for 
grinding  grain  is  consU'ucted  with  two 
circular  stones  placed  hoiizonially.  Buhr- 
stone  is  the  best  m:itcrial  of  which  mill- 
stones are  made,  but  sienite  and  granite 
are  frequently  used  for  Indian  corn  and 
rye.    The  lower  stone  is  fixed,  while  the 

_ upper  one  revolves  wiih  considerable 
velocity,  and  is  supported  by  an  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  lower  stone,  the  distance 
between  the  two  being  capable  of  adjust- 
ment according  to  the  fineness  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce  in  the  meal  or  flour. 
When  the  diameter  is  five  feet,  the  stone 
may  make  about  90  revolutions  in  a  mifk- 
ute  without  the  flour  becoming  too  much 
heated.  The  com  oi*  grain  is  shaken  out 
of  a  hopper  by  means  of  projections  from 
the  revolving  axis,  which  give  to  its  lower 
part,  or  feeder,  a  vibrating  motion.  The 
lower  stone  is  slighdy  convex,  and  the 
upper  one  «omewliat  more  concave,  so 
that  the  corn,  which  enters  at  the  middle 
of  the  stone,  passes  outward  for  a  short 
distance  beibre  it  begins  to  be  ground. 
After  being  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  dis- 
chargiul  at  llie  circumference,  its  escape 
buin;^  favored  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
by  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone. 
The  surface  of  the  stones  is  cut  into 
grooves,  in  order  to  make  them  act  more 
ruadily  and  efiTixtually  on  the  corn ;  and 
ihi-sii  trrooves  arc  cut  obliquely,  that  they 
may  aj?w<st  tUa  pscii\)g  of  the  meal  by 
throwing  it  outward.  The  operation  of 
hdiws;^  by  which  the  flour  is  separated 
from  the  bran,  or  coui-sjt  particles,  is  per- 
formed by  a  cylindrical  sieve  placed  in  an 
iiK*lined  positioti  and  turned  by  machine- 
ry. The  fineness  of  flour  is  said  to  be 
greatest  when  the  bran  has  not  been  too 
much  subdivided,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  separated  by  bolting.  This  takes 
4)lace  when  the  grinding  lias  been  i>er- 
Ibnned  more  by  the  action  of  the  particles 

'  upon  each  otiier,  than  bv  the  grit  of 
the  stone.  For  this  sort  of  grinding,  the 
biilirstone  is  peculiarly  suited.  The  patent 
iiBprovemeots  of  £  vans  consist  of  a  series 


of  machines  calculated  to  save  hand-labor, 
by  perfonning  every  movement  of  the 
grain  and  meal  from  one  part  of  the  raiU 
to  another,  or  from  one  machine  to  anoth- 
er, by  the  force  of  the  water. — For  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  reader  may 
consult  Evans's  MiUwrighVs  Guide  (6th 
edit.  Philadelphia,  1829),  or  Buchanan'^ 
Mill  Work  (London,  1823,  2  vols.). 

MiLLEDGEviLLE ;  A  post-towu,  Capital 
of  Baldwin  county,  and  metropolis  of  tlie 
state  of  Greorgia,  situated  on  the  wcsi 
bank  of  the  Oconee,  in  lat.  33®  &  N. ;  Ion. 
83°  20^  W.  It  is  87  miles  south-west  »f 
Augusta,  The  public  buildings  are  a  stale- 
house,  a  state  arsenal,  an  academy,  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  four  printing-oflices, 
and  houses  of  worahip  for  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  A  branch  of 
the  state  bank,  and  one  of  the  Darien  Irank, 
are  located  here.  Four  weekly  papers 
are  published.  The  river  here  is  552  feel 
wide,  G  feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  70  tons.  Above,  the  town  are 
rapids.  About  8000  bags  of  cotton  are 
annually  deposited  here,  for  the  Darien  and 
Savannah  markets.  The  population  of 
Milledgcville  has  not  increased  for  several 
years.  In  1824,  it  was  estimated  at  2G00. 
The  village  of  Macon,  34  miles  south- 
west of  Milledgcville,  has  become  the 
principal  scene  of  business  for  this  part  of 
the  state,  and  the  political  metropolis  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  interest  by  new 
settlers.  (See  Sherwood's  Cazeiteer  of 
Georgia.) 

MiLLENNiTTM  (Ihoxtsatid  ytoTs);  gen- 
erally taken  for  the  thousand  years  in 
which  some  Christian  sects  expected,  atid 
some  still  expect,  the  Messiah  to  found  a 
kingdom  on  earth,  full  of  splendor  and 
happiness.  This  opinion  originated  from 
the  ex|>ectations  of  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  a 
Messiah.  Excited  and  nourished  by  their 
prophets,  endeared  to  them  by  their  suf- 
ferings during  and  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  by  the  national  )mde,  which 
their  misery  served  to  increase,  those  ex- 
pectations took  a  more  and  more  decided- 
ly spnsualturn  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  partic- 
ularly under  the  oppi-ession  of  the  Roman 
government  (See  Messiah.)  Jesus  de- 
clared iiimself  to  be  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, announcing  his  new  reHgion  as  the 
fulfilment  of  die  promises  given  by  tbs 
proi)hets  of  the  Old  Testament  Not- 
witlistandiog  his  express  declaration,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  establish  a 
woridly  kingdom,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  tinith  and  virtue,  and  notwithstanding 
the  doctrine  of  his  apostles,  that  a  bstiog 
happiness  could  only  be  expected  iu  a 
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better  world,  the  new  Christians  could 
not  refrain  from  expecting  the  glorious  re- 
turn of  Jesus,  OS  described  by  the  apostles, 
on  earth,  and  from  interpreting  the  ex- 
pressions of  Jesus,  which  seem  to  favor 
such  a  hope,  according  to  their  wishes, 
bent  on  worldly  happiness.  These  ex- 
pectations, entertained  by  the  converts 
irom  Judaism  to  Christianity,  were  blended 
with  the  images  of  a  golden  age,  which 
had  been  imbibed  by  the  converts  from 
paganism,  who  still  cherished  the  fictions 
of  heathen  mythology.  Besides,  it  was 
natural,  that  the  situation  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
their  heathen  masters,  should  contribute 
to  increase  their  desire  for  a  new  state  of 
things.  Chiliasmj  or  the  expectation  of 
the  blessed  millennium,  became,  there- 
fore, a  universal  belief  among  tiio  Cliris- 
tians  of  the  first  centuries,  which  was 
ptrengthened  by  the  prophecies  contain- 
ed in  Revelation  (chap.  xx.  xxi.)  of  the 
Figns  which  are  to  precede  and  indicate 
the  happy  times  of  the  millennitun.  Tliis 
belief  was  clothed  in  still  more  lively 
colors  by  the  descriptions  of  such  a  state  in 
some  pseudo-prophetical  writings,  foi-jjcd 
towards  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  under 
the  names  of  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  apostles  (as  the  Testament 
of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  4tli  book  of 
Esm,  the  RcA'elation  of  Peter,  &c.),  and  in 
the  Sibylline  books  of  the  Christians,  tlio 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  tho  Pastor  of  the 
Pscudo-Hermas,  and  in  the  Talmud. 
How  eagerly  such  descriptions  were  re- 
ceived, is  shown  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  firet  centuries.  Not  only 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  who  had  imbibed 
this  doctrine  from  Judaism,  but  also  ortho- 
dox tcachei'R,  as  Papias  of  Ilicroi>olis,  Ire- 
ncBus,  Justin  the  Martyr,  &c.,  (ieli^rlitpd  in 
the  dreams  of  the  glory  and  ha[>piiH^ss  of 
the  millennium.  Before  it  began,  human 
misery,  according  to  their  opinion,  was  to 
rise  to  the  highest  degree  ;  tJien  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire  would  fol- 
low, and  from  its  ruins  would  proceed  a 
new  state  of  tilings,  in  which  the  faithful 
who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  with  those 
Btill  living,  would  enjoy  inefthblc  happi- 
ness. At  that  blissful  period,  every  ear 
would  produce  10,000  grains,  and  every 
grain  10  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  cvciy 
vine  would  yield  millions  on  millions  of* 
measures  of  wine,  the  innocence  of  Para- 
dise would  be  united  to  every  intellectual 
ftnd  sensual  pleasure,  the  victory  of  llio 


faithful  over  the  unbelievers  be  complete, 
and  the  blessed  reside  in  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem, which  would  descend  from 
heaven  in  extraordinary  splendor  and  gran« 
deur,  to  receive  tliem  in  its  magnificent 
habitations.  The  Millenariaus  founded 
their  belief  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation.  Considering  this  history  as  a 
prototype  of  tho  fate  of  the  world,  and 
concluding  from  Psalm  xc,that  ICOO  years 
make  with  God  one  day,  they  beheld  in 
the  six  days  of  creation,  tiOOO  years  of  ter- 
restrial labors  and  sufierings,  and  in  tho 
seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period  of  1000 
years,  in  which  the  reign  of  Christ  shoukl 
be  established. — The  Gnostics,  despising 
matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  of 
the  millennium,  and  the  more  zealously  it 
was  defended  by  the  Montanists  (for  in- 
stance, Tertullian),  tlie  more  suspicious  did 
it  gradually  become  to  the  orthodox  also. 
The  ph)loso|)hic  school  at  Alexandria, 
particularly  Origcn,  opposed  it  in  the  third 
century  by  argiunenta,  which  were  soon 
adopted  by  all  the  fatliera.  Lactantius  was 
the  last  distinguislied  teacher  of  the  primi- 
tive church  who  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
millennium.  When  Christianity  became 
the  predominant  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  docninc  lost  its  interest  for 
tho  multitude ;  victoiy,  liberty  and  secu^ 
rity,  which  the  millennium  was  expected 
to  brjnjr,  l)eing  now  actually  enjoyed  by 
the  Christians.  The  belief  of  die  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  however,  which  could 
not  be  dis}>eijsr(l  with  in  the  ])leasurcs 
which  the  Millenariaus  promised  them- 
selves, pr.ssed  from  ihem  into  the  dogmas 
of  the  church,  though  the  fathers  of  a  later 
period  supported  it  on  different  grounds 
from  the  JMillenaiiana.  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine zealously  opposed  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  few  enthusiasts,  who,  in  the  fifth 
century,  were  siill  expecting  this  period. 
JSince  tliat  time,  the  church  has  i*ejected 
the  doijma  of  the  millennium,  together 
with  other  Jewish  notions.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  last  day  in  A.  D.  1000,  gave  it 
some  weijrlit  for  a  short  lime  only,  and 
similar  hopes  excited  by  the  crusades  wero 
soon  disnf  )|)ointed  by  the  event.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
lennium was  in  some  de/rj-ee  revived,  by  its 
application  to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
dominion.  But  it  was  only  some  sects 
of  fanatics,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  and 
some  mystical  enthusiasts,  in  whom  the 
seventeenth  century  was  rich,  that  adhered 
to  these  notions.  During  the  religious 
and  civil  wars  in  France  and  England, 
the  pcrs(!cutcd  sought  consolation  in  the 
dreams  of  a  millennial  kingdom:  the  rap- 
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tures  of  the  M^'sdcs  and  Quietists  among 
the  Catholics  led  to  a  similar  result,  and 
the  most  learned  and  zealous  friends  of 
Chiliasm  rose  among  the  Lutherans  dur^* 
ing  and  after  the  30  years'  war.  The 
disciples  of  Weigel  and  the  adherents  to 
the  religious  principles  of  Petersen,  went 
the  farthest ;  yet  even  many  moderate  and 
sober  theologians,  misled  by  idle  specula- 
tions on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible, 
particularly  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eightccndi 
century,  formed  a  favorite  occupation 
imong  a  certain  class  of  divines,  indulged 
themselves  in  the  ideas  of  a  millennium. 
A.8  the  philosophical  vindicadon  of  this 
doctrine,  which  was  atteinptpd  in  England 
by  Thomas  Burnet  and  Whiston,  could 
not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Christians  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  scepticism  of  its  authors,  sev- 
iral  apocalyptics,  among  whom  Ben  gel 
;q.  V.)  formed  a  separate  school,  exhausted 
(heir  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  calculate,  at 
least,  the  time  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  should  commence.  Bengel  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  period  will  begin  in  the 
year  lri36,  and  last  2000  ycui-s.  While 
his  disciples  were  flattering  themselves 
with  very  sensual  des^criptious  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  Lavater  and  Jung 
Stilling,  who  possessed  more  imaginatiou, 
but  even  less  coolness  and  learning,  in- 
dulged similar  visions  and  pnHlictions, 
with  which  they  entertained  their  ad- 
herents up  to  the  niaetciMith  century.  Of 
all  the  vagaries  of  a  disordcri'd  fancy,  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennium  is  one  of  the 
most  useless;,  and,  at  the  siimc  time,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous.  Aversion  to  all 
that  exists,  hatred  of  contemporaries,  in- 
dolence and  spiritual  arrogance — tlieso 
are  its  fruits ;  and  the  exercises  of  peni- 
tence, to  which  it  leads,  are  nothing  but 
the  effects  of  terror,  and  wiiliout  moral 
worth.  *  Quite  lately  a  sect  (if  this  name 
can  be  given  to  tlic  Mormonit('!>)  has  sprung 
up  in  the  U.  States,  behoving,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  the  near  a[)proach  of  tlio 
millennium,  whose  enjoyments  are  to  be 
of  a  sensual  and  worldly  character. 

Miller,  Edward,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  professor  at  New  York,  was 
bom  at  Dover,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
May  9, 1760.  In  1778,  he  undertook  the 
study  of  medicine.  lie  began  practice  in 
Delaware,  but  made  himself  advantage- 
ously known  in  other  states,  by  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow 
Fever,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  pub- 
lications in  support  of  the  doctrine  ot  do- 
mystic  origin.  In  171)(),  doctor  Miller  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York.    Widiiu 


a  few  weeks  after,  he  formed,  in  conoeft 
with  doctor  S.  Mitchill  and  doctor  E.  IL 
Smith,  the  plan  of  a  periodical  work,  to 
be  devoted  to  medicine.  The  first  num- 
ber was  issued  in  1797,  under  the  tide  of  the 
MaHcal  RepasUoru.  No  work  of  a  similar 
kind  had  appeared  in  America.  It  excited 
medical  inquiries,  and  recorded  their  re- 
sults. It  occasioned  die  establishment  of 
similar  journals  in  other  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  Doctor  Miller  lived  to  see  its  fif- 
teenth volume  brought  nearly  to  a  close. 
In  1803,  he  was  appointed  resident  pliy- 
sician  for  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
witnessed,  as  such,  several  ]>estilentia) 
seasons.  The  fruits  of  his  observation 
and  reflection  he  embodied  in  a  R*^ 
port  on  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Tcnnina- 
tiou  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  to  which  a  hi^h 
degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.  In  1807,  he 
was  elected  jwofcssor  of  the  practice  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  New  York. 
In  1809,  he  became  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
New  York  hospital.  Notwithstanding  the 
laborious  duties  of  those  offices,  and  the 
calls  of  an  extensive  practice,  he  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  y\  ith  many  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  men  of  lettera 
in  the  principal  jjarts  of  Euro|>e  and 
America.  Professionid  honors  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He 
died  of  typhus  fever,  March  17,  1812,  in 
the  52il  year  of  his  age.  Ilis  printed 
works  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  one  large  volume. 

Miller,  Josrph,  n  witty  actor,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  in  the  Kng- 
lish  language,  was  bom  in  1U84,  it  is  sup- 
posed in  London,  and  was  a  favorite  low 
comedian  about  the  time  that  Congreve's 
come<lies  were  fasliionable,  to  the  success 
of  which,  it  is  wud,  his  humor  much  con- 
tributed. In  these^  he  performed  Sir  Jo- 
seph VViltol,  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  and 
Ben,  in  Love  for  Love.  .  Another  of  his 
favorite  charactera  was  Teague,  in  the 
Committee.  He  died  in  1738.  The  jests 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  were 
collected  by  John  Mottley,  author  of  the 
life  of  Peter  the  Great,  aud  other  works. 
Joe  Miller's  Jests  had  run  through  eleven 
editions  in  1751.  A  copy  of  the  original 
edition  was  laudy  valued  at  ten  guineas, 
in  the  catalogue  of  an  eminent  bookseller. 

Millet  is  a  coarse,  strong  grass  (hoUus 
sorg^lium),  bearing  heads  of  a  fine  round 
seed,  a  little  hu-gcr  than  mustard  seed. 
The  plant,  although  coiu'se,  makes  good 
food  for  hoi-ses  and  cattle,  and  the  seed  is 
equally  good  for  them ;  it  is  excellent  for 
Ifittcning  poultry,  and  is  sometimes  made 
into  bread.    It  is  also  used  for  making 
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fNiddingB,  for  which  purpoie  it  ib  by  some 
preferred  to  rice. 

MiLLiAao  {Fftnch) ;  one  thousand  mi^ 
lions. 

MiLLif?,  Aiibin  Louis ;  professor  of  an- 
tiouities  at  Paris,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Barthilemy,  constr- 
valewr  of  the  imperial  (royal)  cabinet  of 
medals  and  antiques.  Millin  was  bom  in 
Ruis,  in  1759,  and  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  after- 
wards to  that  of  philology,  and  finally  to 
archsoiogy.  In  bis  earlier  writings  he  ap- 
I»eared  as  a  partisan  of  republican  princi- 
ples ;  among  these  are  his  Almcanac  Re- 
pubUcain,  and  other  works,  which  he  did 
not  include  in  the  later  catalogues  of  his 

1)ublications.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
le  made  two  antiquarian  excursions  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
several  remains  which  had  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  Italians.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  archaeologists  that  France 
lias  produced.  He  edited  the  Magaxin 
Encydop^diaue  nearly  20  years.  Among 
Lis  priucipal  works  are  his  Dictionnaire 
des  Beaux  Arts ;  Monuments  Antiques  in- 
iiilis ;  Galirie  Mytkologiqttt ;  Peinture  des 
Vases  Antiques ;  Voyage  dans  Us  Diparte- 
ments  du  Midi  dela  France  ;  Histoire  Mi' 
iaUiquje  de  la  Revolution  Francaise;  Histoire 
MUalUque  de  PEmperew  ^apolion.  His 
lectures,  which  were  fashionaoly  attended, 
contributed,  with  his  works,  to  diffuse  a 
tnste  for  the  study  of  antiquities  in  France. 
His  services  as  conservateur  of  the  cabi- 
net of  antiques,  of  which  he  made  a  sys- 
tematic ai'rangement,  also  deserve  to  be 
remembered.    He  died  in  1818. 

MiLLOT,  Claude  Frtm^ois  Xavier;  a 
learned  and  ingenious  French  author,  bora 
in  172G,  at  Hcsancon.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuits*  college,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  tiiat  fraternity,  but  quitted  it,  and 
settled  at  PaxmfL,  whero  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  de  Nivemois  obtained  him  the 
h istorical  professorshi  p.  This  situation  he 
Ailed  with  much  ability  and  reputation  for 
some  years,  when  the  prince  of  Conde 
offering  to  his  acceptance  the  appointment 
of  tutor  to  the  young  duke  d'Enghien,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  His  works,  some  of 
'which  are  much  esteemed  for  the  spirit 
and  elegance  of  their  style,  consist  of  a 
History  of  the  Troubadours  (in  3  vols.) ; 
Memoirs,  Political  and  Military,  for  the 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and 
JLouis  XV  (6  vols.) ,  Elements  of  Univer- 
sal History  (9  vols.j ;  Elements  of  the  His- 
tory of  England  (3  vols.) ;  Elements  of 
the  History  of  France  (3  vols.  12mo.),  be- 
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sides  some  academical  papers,  and  a  few 
translations  from  the  Latin.  His  death 
took  place  in  the  French  capital,  m  1785. 

Mills,  Charies,  a  historian,  born  at 
Greenwich,  in  1788,  was  ardcled  to  an  at- 
torney in  London.  Ill  health  and  the  at- 
tractions of  literature  prevented  him  firom 
engaging  in  practice,  and,  in  1817,  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Muhammedanism^ 
which  met  vrith  a  favorable  reception.  He 
afterwards  produced  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Crusades  (1819) ;  Travels  of  Theodore 
Ducas,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Arts 
in  Italy  (1821),  and  the  History  of  Chival- 
ry (1825).    He  died  October  9, 1820. 

MiLNER,  John,  a  celebrated  Catholic  di- 
vine.aud  writer  on  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1752,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Douay. 
In  1777,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and,  in 
1779,  appointed  pastor  to  the  Catholic 
chapel  at  Winchester.  Doctor  MilneHs 
study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture 
procured  for  him  admission  into  the  royal 
society  of  antiquaries  in  1790.  He  con- 
tributed many  valuable  communications  to 
the  Archadogia,  and  published  a  Disser- 
tation on  tlie  modern  Style  of  altering 
Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedru 
of  Salisbury  (1798).  The  same  year,  he 
published  his  History, Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Survey  of  tlie  Antiquities  of 
Winchester  (2  vols,,  4to.),  and  subsequendy 
a  Treatise  on  tlie  Eccltsiastical  Architec- 
ture of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(8vo.).  Some  observations  in  the  history 
of  Windiester  gave  oflence  to  doctor 
Sturges,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
who  animadverted  on  tliem  in  a  tract 
entitled  Reflections  on  PojKiry.  Doctor 
Milner  replied  to  this  attack  in  his  Letters 
to  a  Preben<lary,  which  display  great  learn- 
ing, ability  and  acuteness.  In  1801,  he 
published  his  Case  of  Conscience  solved, 
or  the  Catliolic  Claims  proved  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  Coronation  Oath.  On  the 
death  of  bishop  Stapleton,  doctor  Milner 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  vicar 
apostolic  in  the  nndland  district,  with  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Castabala.  He  for  some 
time  refused  that  dignity,  but  at  length  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1803.  In  1 807  and  1808,  he 
visited  Ireland,  that  he  might  be  enabled, 
from  persona]  observadon  and  intercourse, 
to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country.  As  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, he  published  his  interesting  In- 
quiry into  certain  vulgar  Opinions  con- 
cenimg  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland.    At  this  periodi  1m 
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was  appointed  agent  in  England  to  the 
Irish  Cfatholic  hierarchy.  His  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  religion  in  both  coun* 
tries  induced  him  to  tnke  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  1814,  and  he  remamed  there 
about  12  months.  In  1818,  he  published  a 
treatise  entitled  tlie  End  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy, contauiinga  defence  ofthose  arti- 
cles of  the  Catholic  fkith  usually  regarded 
as  objectionable  by  Protestants.  This  was 
succeeded  by  his  Vindication  of  tlie  End 
of  Religious  Controversy  against  the  Ex- 
ceptions of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
the  reverend  Richard  Grier ;  and  a  Part- 
ing Word  to  Reverend  R  Grier ;  with  a 
Brief  Notice  of  Doctor  Samuel  Parr's  Post- 
humous Letter  to  Doctor  Milner.  His 
death  took  place  in  1826. 

MiLO  ;  an  island  in  the  Greek  Archipel- 
ago ;  the  ancient  Melos.    (See  Mdos,) 

MiLO,  a  native  of  Crotona,  in  Italy,  was  a 
scholar  of  Pythagoras,  mid  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  athletes.  He  bore  off 
the  prize  six  times  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Of  his  prodigious  strength  many  instances 
are  citecL  When  the  temple  in  which 
Pythagoras  was  teaching  his  pupils  was 
on  the  point  of  falling,  Milo.  seized  the 
main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice  until  all  present  had  escaped. 
He  once  carried  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  on 
his  shoukh^rs,  and  killed  it  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  His  strength,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Seeing  in  a  forest  a 
strong  tnuik  of  a  tree,  which  it  had  been 
in  vain  attempted  to  split  with  wedges,  he 
determined  to  pull  it  asunder  ;  but  his 
Btrengtli  was  hisuflieiont.  The  wedges 
which  had  kept  the  cl(?ft  open  had  dro|>- 
ped  out,  and  he  nMunined  with  his  hands 
fastened  in  the  fissure.  No  one  coming 
to  his  asHlHtunce,  he  wasd(*voured  by  wild 
lieasts.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Pythagorean.'*,  Milo  was  pursued  to  his 
house  in  Crotona  by  Cylo,  shut  up,  and 
burned. 

MiLORADOwtTcn,  Michael  Andree- 
witch,  count  of,  a  distinguished  Russian 
officer,  was  bom  in  1770 ;  served  in  1787 
against  the  Turks,  in  171)4  against  the 
Poles  ;  rose  rapidly ;  commanded,  in 
17J)J>,  the  vanguard  of  Suwarrow's  army 
in  Italy,  as  major-general ;  fought,  in  1805, 
as  lieutcnant-gonural  in  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  In  1808,  he  fought  victoriously 
against  the  Turks,  and,  in  1812,  organized 
the  first  corps  de  reserve,  and  led  it  to  the 
main  army  before  the  battle  of  Mosaisk. 
He  was  of  great  service  during  this  whole 
campaign  against  tlie  French,  as  also  ia 
the  succeeding  war  in  1813.  He  contrib- 
uted essentially  to  the  victoiy  of  the  allies 


at  Culm  (q.  vX  oommmding,  under  th# 
grand-prince  Uonstantine,  a  corps  de  rt" 
serve,  consisting  of  Prussian  grenadiers 
and  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  and  Pru»- 
fflan  guards.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
was  again  active,  and  marched  with  die 
armies  uito  France.  After  the  peace,  be 
was  appointed  military  commandant  of  Sl 
Petersburg.  In  the  insurrecdon  of  the 
troops,  in  1825,  at  the  ascension  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  killed  by  •a 
pistol-shot.  As  an  active  commander  of 
vanguards  he  had  few  equals, 

IViiLTiAnES ;  an  Athenian  general,  who 
lived  about  B.  C.  500.  He  had  already 
successfully  established  an  Athenian  colo- 
ny in  the  Cbersonesus,  and  subjected  sev- 
eral islands  in  the  iEgean  to  the  dominion 
of  his  country,  when  Darius,  at  the  he^id 
of  a  formidable  army,  undertook  the  sub- 
jugation of  Greece.  Miltiades,  Aristides 
and  Theniistocles  animated  the  Atheni- 
ans, disheartened  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  to  resistance.  Each  of  the 
10  tribes  placed  1000  men  under  the  di- 
rection or  a  leader.  This  litde  array  ad- 
vanced to  die  plains  of  Marathon  (B.  C. 
490),  where  1000  foot  soldiers,  sent  by 
their  allies  the  Platseans,  joined  them. 
Miltiades  was  in  favor  of  an  attack ;  Aris- 
tides and  some  of  the  other  generals  sup- 
ported him ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  wish- 
ed to  wait  for  die  auxiliaries  from  Lace- 
desmon.  The  general-in-chief  (jjole- 
march),  Callimacnus,  however,  concur- 
red with  the  proposal  of  Miltiades,  and 
the  attack  was  determined  upon.  The 
chief  command,  which  belonged  to  all 
the  generals  alternately,  was  unanimously 
conferred  on  Miltiades,  who  nevertheless 
made  no  use  of  it,  but  waited  for  the  day 
which  regularly  called  him  to  the  head  of 
the  anny.  He  then  drew  up  his  troops  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  wooded  plain, 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry. The  Platffians  occupied  the  left 
wing;  Callimachus  commanded  the  right, 
and  Aristides  and  Themistocles  the  centre 
of  the  army.  Miltiades  hunself  was'  in 
every  part  where  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary. The  Greeks  began  the  attack  at 
full  speed ;  die  Persians  defended  them- 
selves with  coolness,  but  widi  obstinacy, 
until,  after  a  contest  of  several  hours, 
both  their  wings  gave  way.  In  the  cen- 
tre, Datis,  the  Persian  general,  with  his 
besttroo|)6,  pressed  Aristides  and  Themis- 
tocles hanl ;  but  being  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  the  Greeks,  he  was  compelled  to  fore- 
go his  advantagesL  The  rout  was  now 
general.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword 
were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  waves ;  of 
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Ihese,  many  M  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Fenians  lost  6400  men,  the 
Athenians  192.  Miltiades  was  himself 
wounded.  Glorious  as  this  victory  was, 
it  would  have  been  fatal  to  Athens,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  Miltiades. 
Datis  determined  to  fall  upon  Athens  in 
his  retreat,  and  his  fleet  had  already  pass- 
ed cape  Sunium,  when  Miltiades,  receiv- 
ing information  of  it,  immediately  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  time  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mil- 
tiades was  then  highly  honored,  but  was 
M>on  both  envied  and  persecuted.  His 
enemies  represented  that  he  miffht  easily 
be  tempted  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  An  unsuccessful  enterprise,  of 
which  he  wos  the  projector,  facilitated 
their  success.  He  had  desired  that  a  fleet 
of  70  sliips  should  be  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal, and  promised,  by  means  of  it,  to  put 
the  Athenians  in  possession  of  great 
wealth  and  advantages.  His  design  was 
probably  to  plunder  some  of  the  Persian 
cities  on  the  coasts,  and  to  punish  those 
islands  of  the  Mgean  sea  which  had  tak- 
en part  with  the  Persians ;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attack  on  Paros,  and  was  compel- 
led to  refund  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison. 

Milton,  John,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  poets,  sprang  from  an 
ancient  family,  formerly  proprietors  of 
Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  under  ranger 
of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  being  a^ealous 
Roman  Catholic,  disinherited  his  son,  the 
father  of  Milton,  for  becoming  a  Protest- 
ant, on  which  account  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  settle  in 
London  as  a  scrivener.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  re- 
markable for  his  skill  in  music,  had  two 
eons  and  a  daughter:  John,  the  poet, 
Christopher,  who  became  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  Anne,  who 
married  Edward  Phillips,  secondary  at 
the  crown  ofiice.  John  Milton  was  bom 
at  his  father's  house  in  Bread-street,  De» 
cember  9, 1608.  He  received  his  early 
education  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
name  of  Young,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  whence  he 
was  removed,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.  A,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin 
versiflcation.  The  original  purpose  of 
Milton  was  to  enter  the  church;  but  his 
dislike  to  subscription  and  to  oaths,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  required  what  he  termed 


"an  accommodatmg  conscience,"  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  intention. 
On  leaving  college,  therefore,  he  repaired 
to  his  father's  house,  who,  having  retired 
from  business,  had  taken  a  residence  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he 
passed  five  years  in  a  study  of  the  bast 
Greek  and  Koman  authors,  and  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  finest  miscel- 
laneous poems,  including  his  Allegro  and 
Penscroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas.  That 
his  learning  and  talents  had  by  this  time 
attracted  considerable  attention,  is  proved 
by  the  production  of  Comus,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  Bridgewater  family, 
which  was  performed  at  Ludlow  castie, 
in  1034,  by  some  of  its  youthful  mem- 
bers; as  also  by  his  Arcades,  imrt  of 
an  entertainment,  performed  before  the 
countess-dowager  of  Derby,  in  the  same 
manner,  at  Harefield.  In  1638,  having 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  travel,  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Grotius,  and  thence  proceeded  successive 
ly  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  in 
which  latter  capital  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  the 
patron  of  Tasso.  His  general  reception 
m  Italy  was  also  highly  complimentary, 
although  he  would  not  disguise  his  re- 
ligious opinions.  After  remaining  abroad 
for  fifteen  months,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, giving  up  his  mtention  of  visiting 
Sicily  and  Greece,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  affairs  of  his  own 
country.  "I  esteemed  it  dishonorable," 
he  writes,  ^  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind, 
while  my  fellow-citizens  were  contend- 
ing for  their  hberty  at  home."  He  set- 
tled in  the  metropolis,  and  undertook  the 
education  of  his  two  nephews,  the  sons 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips.  Other  pa- 
rents being  also  induced  by  his  high 
character  to  apply  to  him,  he  engaged  a* 
house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate-street, 
and  opened  an  academy  for  education. 
However  engrossed  by  tuition,  he  soon 
found  time  to  mingle  in  the  controversial 
struggles  of  the  day,  and  published  four 
treatises  relative  to  church  government, 
which  produced  him  antagonists  in  bish- 
op Hall  and  archbishop  Lsher.  A  fifth 
production  followed,  entitled  Reasons 
of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  in  which  he  promises  to  under- 
take something,  but  yet  he  knew  not 
what,  which  "  might  be  of  use  and  honor 
to  his  country ;"  a  calm  anticipation  of 
great  perfonnance,  which  he  amply  re- 
deemed by  his  Paradise  Lost  About 
this  time,  his  father,  who  was  disturbed 
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in  his  rendenee  by  the  king's  troops, 
came  to  reside  with  his  son  John^  who,  in 
1643,  united  himself  in  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powel,  £sq^ 
a  magistrate  in  Oxfordshire.  In  more 
than  one  respect,  this  was  an  unsuitable 
connexion ;  tor  the  father  of  the  lady 
being  a  zealous  royalist,  who  practised 
the  jovial  hospitality  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen of  that  party,  the  residence  of  her 
husband  so  disgusted  the  bride,  that  in 
less  than  a  month,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  visit,  she  lefl  him,  and  remained  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  her  parents. 
His  letters  and  messages  for  her  to  return 
home  being  treated  with  neglect,  Milton 
at  length  Income  incensed,  and  regard- 
ing  her  conduct  as  a  desertion  of  the 
marriage  contract,  he  sought  to  punish 
it  by  repudiation.  To  this  matrimonial 
disagreement  is  to  be  attributed  his  trea- 
tises, the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce;  the  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer  concerning  Divorce;  and  Te- 
trachordon,  or  ExpoBition  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage.  The  Presbyterian  assembly 
of  divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster, 
alarmed  at  this  reasoning,  had  the  author 
called  up  before  the  house  of  lords, 
which,  however,  instituted  no  process. 
Convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  Milton 
began  to  pay  attention  to  a  young  lady — a 
step  which  alarmed  the  parents  of  his 
wire,  who,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  rulinff  powers,  had  need  of  the  good 
offices  of  their  son-in-law  with  his  party. 
Thus  disposed^  thev  surprised  him  into 
an  interview  with  ^l^s.  Muton,  whom,  on 
her  expression  of  penitence,  he  not  only 
received  again  with  affection,  but  also 
took  her  parents  and  brothei-s,  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  into  bis  own 
house.  He  continued  to  employ  bis  pen 
on  public  topics,  and.  in  1644,  published 
his  celebrated  Tractate  on  Education. 
The  Presbyterians,  then  in  power,  having 
continued  the  subsisting  restraints  upon 
the  press,  he  also  printed,  in  the  same 
Tear,  his  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the 
IjibertY  of  Unlicensed  Printing,^-a  spirit- 
ed and  energetic  defence  of  a  free  press. 
In  1645,  he  pubhshed  his  juvenile  poems, 
in  Latin  and  English,  including,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso. 
Milton's  notions  of  the  origin  and  end  of 
ffovemment  carried  him  to  a  full  appro- 
bation of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  1%  which  be  sought  to  justify  in  a 
tract,  entitled  the  Tenure  of  Kings 
«nd  Magistr^es.  E.ye«  in  the  title-page 
lid  asserts  the  right  to  put  **a  tyrant  or 


wicked  king^  to  death  on  dde  convictioiiv 

**  by  any  who  possess  the  power,"  should 
the  ordinaiy  magistrates  have  no  means 
to  do  so.  He  farther  employed  "his  pen 
in  the  same  cause  by  the  composition  of 
a  History  of  England,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  only  completed  six  books, 
when  he  was  interrupted,  by  being  nomi- 
nated Latin  secretary  to  the  new  council 
of  state.  He  had  scarcely  accepted  the 
appointment,  when  he  was  requested  to 
answer  the  famous  book,  attributed  to 
Charles  I,  entitled  Ikon  BasUike.  Thi» 
task  he  accomplished  in  a  work,  which 
he  called  lamoclasies,  or  the  Image- 
breaker,  which  is  considered  by  many 
writers  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  politi- 
cal tracts.  His  celebrated  controversy 
with  Salmasiiis  soon  afler  followed, 
which  originated  in  the  latier's  defence 
of  Charles  I,  and  of  monarchs,  under 
the  title  of  Dtftnaio  RegiSf  written  at 
the  instigation  of  the  exiled  Charles  II. 
Milton  entitled  his  reply,  Dtftngio  pro- 
Popvdo  An^licano,  It  was  published  in 
1651,  and  tfiougb  tainted  wiili  party  viru- 
lence and  the  discredital)lc  personal  acri- 
mony which  distinguished  the  controver- 
sies of  the  times,  exhibits  a  strain  of  fer- 
vid eloquence,  which  completely  over- 
whelmed the  great  but  inadequate  pow- 
ers of  his  opponent.  He  acquired  by 
this  production  a  high  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  visited  on  tlie 
occasion  by  all  tlie  foreign  ambassadors 
then  in  London ;  he  also  received  from 
the  government  a  present  of  £1000.  Hty 
however,  bought  this  triumph  dear,  as  an 
aficction  of  the  eyes,  previously  produc- 
ed by  intense  study,  termiuaied,  as  his 
physicians  predicted,  in  an  irremediable 
giiia  Serena^  owing  to  his  exertions  ou 
this  occasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  oIh 
serve  how  nobly  and  feelingly  he  has 
alluded  to  his  blindness  in  more  tlian  one 
passage  of  his  exalted  poetry.  His  lo^s 
of  sight  did  not,  however,  impede  his 
facility  of  composition,  and  in  1652  he 
wrote  a  second  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England,  against  an  attack  by  Du 
Moulin,  under  the  name  of  More,  similar 
to  that  of  Salmasius.  In  1653,  Milton 
lost  his  wife,,  who  had  borne  him  three 
daughters,  and  soon  afler  married  ano- 
ther, who  died  in  childbed  the  same  year. 
To  divert  his  grief  for  this  loss,  he  re- 
sumed his  History  of  England,  and  also 
made  some  progress  in  a  Latin  dictiona- 
ry, and  still  composed  much  of  the  Latin 
correspondence  of  bis  offiice.  On  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  employed  his  pen 
with  great  alacrity  to  check  the  increafiing 
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J  In  fevor  of  the  reetoratioiL  On 
the  refltoratioDf  Mihon  took  refuse  for 
aome  time  in  the  house  of  a  fnend.  Hib 
Defences  of  the  People  and  Icono- 
clastes  were  called  in,  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt;  but  the  author  was  reported  to 
have  absconded;  and  in  the  act  of  in- 
demnity which  foUowed,  his  name  form- 
ed no  exception.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  some  time  in  the  custody  of 
the  sergennt-at-arms,  but  was  at  length 
discharged,  as  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
finendly  interpoeidon  of  sir  William 
Davenant,  who  had  received  similar  kind 
offices  from  Milton,  when  endangered  by 
his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  lo 
reduced  circumstances,  and  under  the 
discouutenance  of  power,  he  now  re- 
moved to  a  private  residence,  near  his 
former  house  in  the  city,  and,  his  infirmi- 
Xjj  requiring  female  aid,  was  led,  in  his 
nfty-fourth  year,  to  take,  as  a  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minshull.  He  now  resumed 
tlie  poetical  studies  which  he  had  for 
some  years  laid  aside,  and,  lefl  in  repose 
to  meditate  u|)on  the  lofty  ideas  that  iillcd 
his  mind,  produced  his  immortal  Para- 
dise Lost,  which  was  finished  in  1(J65, 
and  first  printed  in  1(367,  in  a  small  4to. 
The  stmi  which  he  obtained  for  it  was 
five  pounds,  with  a  contingency  of  fifteen 
dependent  upon  the  sale  of  two  more 
impressions,  the  copyright,  however,  re- 
maining his  own.  Paradise  Lost  long 
struggled  with  bad  taste  and  political 
prejudices,  before  it  took  a  secure  pktce 
among  the  few  productions  of  the  hu- 
man tnind  which  continually  rise  in  esti- 
mation, and  are  unlimited  by  time  or 
place.  In  1670  appeared  his  Paradise 
Regained,  which  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  its  predecessor.  With  Para- 
dise Regained,  appeared  the  tragedy  of 
Samson  Agonistes,  composed  upon 
the  ancient  model,  and  abounding  in 
moral  and  descriptive  beauties,  but  ex- 
hibiting little  pure  dramatic  talent,  either 
in  the  developement  of  plot  or  delineation 
of  diameter,  and  never  intended  for  the 
«tage.  In  1672,  he  composed  a  system 
of  logic,  after  the  manner  of  Ramus; 
and  the  following  year  again  entered  the 
field  of  polemics,  with  a  Treatise  of 
True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tolera- 
tion, and  the  best  Means  of  Preventing 
the  Growth  of  Popery.  A  publication 
«f  his  familiar  epistles,  in  Latin,  and  of 
■some  academical  exercises,  occupied  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  which  repeated  fits 
of  the  gout  were  now  rapidly  bringing  to 
«  close.  He  sank  tranquilfy  nnder  an 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  No- 
4J2# 


Tember,  1674,  when  be  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  Goxty-sixth  year.  His  remains, 
with  a  numerous  and  splendid  attend- 
ance, were  interred  m  the  church  of 
Cripplegate,  where  the  elder  Samuel 
Whitbread  has  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  dean  of  Westminster,  denied 
him  a  monument  in  the  abbey,  where, 
however,  in  1737,  one  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  auditor  Benson.  Milton  was 
distinguished  in  his  youth  for  personal 
beauty ;  his  habits  of  life  were  those 
of  a  student  and  philosopher,  being  strict- 
ly sober  and  temperate ;  his  chief  relaxa- 
tions consisted  of  music  and  conversa- 
tion. His  temper  was  serene  and  cheer- 
ful; and  although  warm  and  acrimo- 
nious in  controversy,  he  ap})ears  to  have 
indulged  no  private  enmities,  and  to  have 
been  civil  and  urbane  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  society.  Of  the  sublimity 
of  tlie  genius,  and  the  depth  and  variety 
of  the  learning  of  Milton,  there  can  be 
no  diflference  of  opinion ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  first,  his  o\Wi  coimtrymen,  at  least, 
will  scarcely  admit  that  he  has  ever  been 
equallecL  Had  he  never  even  written 
Paratlise  ,  Lost,  liis  Allegro,  Pense- 
roso,  and  Comus,  must  have  stamped 
him  a  poet  in  the  most  elevated  sense  of 
the  woriL.  In  his  prose  writings  his 
spirit  and  vigor  are  also  striking,  and 
his  style,  altliough  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncouth,  is  pregnant  with  euerg}'  and 
imagination.  Moving  in  the  ranks  of 
party  himself,  no  man's  fame  has  been 
more  rancorously  attacked  than  that  of 
Milton,  by  political  animosity ;  but  after 
all  the  deductions  it  has  been  able  to 
make,  as  a  man  of  genius  he  will  ever 
rank  among  the  chief  glories  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  The  best  editions  of  tiie 
poetical  works  of  Milton  are  those  of 
Newton,  Hawkins  and  Todd  (6  vols.,8vo., 
with  hisUfeinone  volume).  His  prose 
works  have  been  published  by  Sym- 
monds,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
(7  vols.,  6vo.)  Thomas  Warton  published 
an  edition  of  tlie  minor  poems  with  a 
valuable  commentary.  In  1825,  an  un- 
published work  on  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine was  discovered  among  some  state 
Eipers,  and  published  in  the  original 
atin,  and  in  an  English  translation,  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  a  royal  chaplain.  This 
publication  led  to  a  new  discussion,  not 
only  of  the  theological  tenets,  but  of  the 
general  merits  of  Milton,  in  the  English 
and  American  periodical  works  of  the 
time.  The  most  celebrated  treatises  thus 
produced  were  the  one  in  the  Edinburgh 
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ReTiew  by  BIr.  Macaulay,  and  die  one 
in  the  Cliriadan  Examiner  (Boston)  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing. 

MiHVS  (fu/iir,  mutation).  The  Greeks 
fare  this  name  to  short  plays,  or  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  represent  some  action  of  a  simple  na- 
ture. They  consisted  merely  of  detached 
scenes,  generally  of  a  comic  character,  and 
often  of  a  dialogue  composed  exteropoca- 
neousiy ;.  tbey  were  commonly  exhibited  at 
&asts,but  appear  to  have  also  been  occasion- 
ally represented  on  the  stage.  The  mimes 
of  Sophron  of  Syracuse  were  a  kind  of 
comic  delineations  of  real  life  in  rhythmical 
Poric  prose,  which  Theocritus  imitated  in 
his  Idyls.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mindes 
were,  at  first,  irregular  comedies,,  calculat- 
ed to  amuse  the  people  by  their  broad  hu- 
mor ;  they  afterwards  assumed  a  more  ar- 
tificial form.  The  actors  who  performed 
them  were  also  called  mirnesi  and  differed 
fiom  the  pantomimes  (q.v.),  wbp  represent- 
ed every  thing  by  action.  Decimus  Liabe- 
zius  (50  B.  C.)  and  Publius  Syrus,his  con- 
temporary, were  the  principal  mimogra- 
pbers,  or  authora  of  mimes.'  (See  ZiegLer, 
ih  Mhrda  Romanorum^  Gottiugen,  17^.) 

Mimic.  (See  Panlommt.) 
'  M iM nsRMUs ;  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Greek,  poet  and  musician,  known,  accord- 
ing to-  Alhenieus,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
rtameter  measure  in  versification..  Stra- 
assigns  'Colophon  as  the  city  of  his 
bjrth^.  which  took  place  about  six  centu- 
jdea  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  enu  Horace  speaks  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  his  love  elegies,  which  he 
prefers  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus, 
while  Propertius  places  him  before  lio- 
mer  in  the  expression  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions* Bpth  he  and  his  mistress,  Nonno, 
are  said  to  h&ve  been  musicians  by  prof^ 
sion,  and  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
performance  on  the  flute,  especially,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,,  in  a  particular  air, 
called  Kraditu,  used  at  the  Athenian  sacri- 
fices. A  few  fragments  only  of  his  lyric 
poems  have  come  down  to  posterity,  as 
preserved  by  Stobseus  v  they  are,  howev- 
er, of  a  character  which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  tlie  high  reputation  he  enjoyed 
was  not  unmerited.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  (See 
Sch6nemann'8  De  Vila  et  CartiL.  Mm- 
nermt,  Gottingen,  1824)! 

Mimosa.    (See  Sens^wt  Pfemt) 

MiNA,  don  Francisco  Espoz  y,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  pat- 
riots, is  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  was  bom, 
in  1782,  at  a  small  village  about  two  miles 
tMiaPampeluna..  Bjr  some  he  has  beten. 


represented  as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  Itot 
he  is,  in  &ct,  of  a  family  of  some  con- 
sequence.   During  the  war  a^nst  the 
French,  his  nephew,  don  Xavier  Mina^ 
then  a  student  at  the  university  of  Sani- 
ffossa,  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  widi  whiehi 
he  performed  several  spirited   exploits.. 
Xavier  being  taken  prisoner,  in  March, 
1810,  the  conmiand  of  the  corps  was 
transferred  to  Francisco,  who  soon  render- 
ed his  name  the  terror  of  the  French. 
Brave,  active,  indefatigable,  full  of  ne- 
sources,  and  possessed  of  admirable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  incessantly  harassea  and 
wore  down  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  not 
only  in  Navarve,  but  in  the  neighboring- 
provinces  of  Alava  and  Arregon.    Such 
was  the  mpidity  of  his  movements  that 
nothing   could  escape   him.    The   loss 
which  the  French  sustained  in  this  kind 
of  warfare  was  incalculable,   while  his 
was  trifling,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  received  prevented  him 
vom  being  ever  surprised ;  and  when  he 
was  ftur  outnumbesed,.  his  troops  disband- 
ed by  signal^  and  reunited  again  in  a  few 
hours,  and  resumed  offensive  operations. 
It  %vas  in  vain  that,  resolving  to  extermi- 
nate his  divifflon,  the  enemy  poured  25,000 
men  into  Navarre.    He  not  only  stood  his 
ground,  but  eventually  remained  master 
of  the  province ;  he  was,  in  fact,  often  de- 
nominated the  ^ti^  of  Mfvarrt,    In  1811, 
the  regency  gave  him  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
in  1812,  that  of  brigadier-general,  and  soon 
afler,  that  of.  general.    His  force,  in  1813, 
consisted  of  11,000  in&ntry  and  2500  cay- 
airy,  and  with  this  he  cooperated  in  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  recovered 
Saragossa,  Monzon,  Tafalla,  Jaca,  and  va- 
rious other  places.    When  the  peace  was 
concluded,  he  was  besieging  St  Jean  Pied 
de  Port     After  having  put  his  division 
into  quarters,  he  went  tolnadrid,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  he  had  been 
laboring  only  for  the  reestablishment  of 
despotism.    Disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  Ferdinand,  and  having  fruitlessly  k- 
monstrated  wath  him,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  other  Spanish  generals  in  the 
capital  to  join  with  him  and  make  an  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  his  effints 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood.    Mina  then  hastened  tc^ 
Navarre^  with  the  intention  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  division ;  but  he 
found  that  the  new  captain-general  had 
dismissed  the  troops  which  composed  it. 
He,  however,  gained  over  the  garrison  of 
Pampeluna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  p*o- 
claiming  the  constitution,  when  his  plaa 
was  fhiatrated  by  the  puaillammity.  oC 
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WOBOS  of  the  officers.  He  had  now  no  re- 
source but  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  he  reached  Paris  in  safety.  WhUe  he 
was  residing  in  the  French  capitaJ,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  commissary  of  police,  whom 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  count  de  Casa 
Flores,  had  persuaded  to  commit  this  act 
of  insolence  and  injustice.  Louis  turned 
the  commissaiy  out  of  his  place,  insisted 
on  the  ambassador  being  recalled,  and  not 
only  released  Mina,  but  granted  him  a 
pension  of  6000  francs.  The  Spanish 
general  was  not  ungrateful.  He  refused 
to  have  any  intercourse  whatever  with  Na- 
poleon, quitted  France,  and  joined  the  king 
at  Ghent,  and  returned  with  him  to  Pai'is. 
Till  the  army  at  Cadiz  raised  the  standard 
of  freedom,  he  continued  to  live  very  pri- 
vately in  France ;  but  as  soon  as  that  event 
took  place,  he  hurried  back  to  Navarre, 
collected  a  few  hundred  of  his  foUow- 
ei's,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
rest  to  join  him,  and  wasadvanciug  against 
Pampeiuna,.  when  a  deputation  was  sent 
te  him  by  the  inhabitants  to  inform  him 
that  the  city  had  accepted  the  constitution. 
After  the  king  had  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  Mina  was  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  Navarre  (1®21).  His  tal- 
ents were  soon  required  in  the  iieid.  A 
few  fanatics  and  lovers  of  despotism  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  in- 
surrection in  Catalonia,  Mina  was  intrust- 
ed witli  the  command  of  the  anny  des- 
tined ta  act  against  them.  The  rugged 
nature  of  the  countnr  in  which  he  bad  to 
act,  the  weiikness  of  his  own  army,  and 
the  strength  of  the  rebels,  rendered  his 
operations  seemingly  tardy  at  the  outset, 
and  die  ultra-royalists  besan  to  manifest 
the  utmost  confidence  and  exultation ;  but 
tliey  soon  discovered  that  they  had  woful- 
}y  miscalculated.  Mina  was  too  prudent 
to  commit  any  thing  to  chance,  when  a 
repulse  might  have  been  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
iind  prepared  every  thin^  for  the  conflict, 
lie  attacked  the  bands  of  the  traitors  with 
bis  wonted  impetuosity,  routed  them  in 
several  encounters,  and  drove  them,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  over  the  Pyrenean  fron- 
tier into  the  French  province  of  Rousillon. 
This  success  miined  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1823.  His  humanity  and 
prudence  obtained  him  the  general  esteem, 
and  he  had  already  effected  a  levy  against 
the  French  iavasion,  but  was  so  feebly 
supported  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
inu^lity  of  his  eflTocta,,  and  submitted  to 
Moncey,  October  17..  He  embarked  for 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  ev- 
^  tQkm  of  res^cL    Mina  afterwards 


resided  in  England  and  Franee  until  ISdO, 
when,  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the 
summer  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles,  and  entered 
Spain.  Dissensions  among  the  patriots 
deprived  Mina  of  the  influence  necessary 
to  produce  unity  of  action ;  but,  although 
most  of  the  measures  adopted  were  dis- 
af|pK>ved  of  by  him,  he  exerted  himself 
with  undiminished  zeal,  and  rendered  im* 
portant  services..  His  policy  was  to  throw 
himself  into  the  mountains^  and  protract 
the  struggle  by  maintaining  a  guerilla  war- 
fere.  The  pati'iots,.  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
termined to  come  to  action^  in  which  they 
were  defeated,  and  they  were  say^  only 
by  the  skilful  conduct  of  Mina  from  en- 
tire destruction.  He  arrived  on  the 
French  frontier  in  a  state  of  complete  des- 
titution. As  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
pursuit,  he  had  encountered  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  most  appalling  nature. 
On  passing  the  frontier,  Mina  and  the  oth- 
er patriots  were  disarmed  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  interior.  (See  •j^oin.V— 
His  nephew,  don  Xavier  (bom  m  1789^ 
was  a  student  of  theology  in  1808,  when 
he  lefl  his  college,  and  became  a  guerilla 
chief.  Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
remained  until  1814.  Afler  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  Pampeiuna,  he  fled  with  his 
uncle  to  France,  and,  in  1816,  embarked 
for  Mexico  to  join  the  insurgents  against 
the  mother  country.  Here  he  £g11  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  shot,  No- 
vember 11,1817. 

Mina  (ftva),  among  the  Greeks^  a  weight 
of  a  hundred  drachmee  (q.  v.) ;  also  a 
piece  of  money  valued  at  a  hundred 
drachmae ;  60  of  them  were  equivalent  to 
a  talent. 

Minaret  ;  a  round  tower,  generally  sur- 
rounded with  balconies,  and  erected  near 
the  mosques  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
from  which  the  muezzin  summons  the 
people  to  prayer,,nnd  announces  the  houra, 
bellR,  as  is  well  known,  not  being  in  use 
among  the  Mohammedans.  (See  Mosqw,) 

MiNAS  Geraes^  a  province  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Brazil,  so  called  from  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  mines.  It  is  be- 
tween 14°  and  2'JP  south  latitude  and  45? 
20^  and  52?  30^  west  longitude,  to  the  south 
of  the  provinces  of  Pernambuco  and  Ba- 
hia.  It  is  in geneial mountainous,  withan 
agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  yielding  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  aro- 
matic plants,  &c.  Its  mineral  productions 
are  gold,  iron,  lead,  quickalver,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  antimony,  diamonds  and  otheii 
precious  stones,  scdt,  sidphur,  &£•.  Ijt  con* 
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tains  a  population  of  514,500  inhabitantty 
of  whom  131,000  are  whites,  150,000  free 
mulattoes,  51,544  free  blacks,  and  182,000 
slaves.    Chief  town,  Villa-Rica. 

MiNCio  (Mincius)  \  a  considerable  river 
of  Italy,  wliich  flows  from  lake  Gaitia,  and, 
after  forming  the  lake  and  marshes  that 
«urrQund  Mantua,  fails  into  the  Po  eight 
miles  below  the  city.  Its  banks  are  re- 
markably fertile,  and  are  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  who  was  a  native  of  diis  country, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 

Mi:fri)A.vAo,  or  Maginsanao  ;  one  of  the 
Phjlippuie  islands,  and  next  to  LuQon  in 
point  of  size,  of  a  triangular  fonu,  about 
300  miles  long  and  105  broad,  with  many 
deep  bays ;  discovered  by  tlie  Si>aniards 
who  accompanied  Magellan,  in  1521.  It 
lies  south-east  of  Manilla,  at  the  distance  of 
600  miles.  All  the  country,  except  up- 
on the  sea-coast,  is  mountainous,  yet  it 
abounds  m  rice,  and  produces  very  nour- 
ishing roots.  There  are  infinite  numbers 
of  the  palm-trees,  called  sago,  (q.  v.)  This 
island  likewise  produces  all  sorts  of  fruits 
that  are  to  be  found  in  other  islands  of  this 
archipelago,  but  the  cinnamon-tree  is  pe- 
culiar to  Mindanao,  and  grows  on  the 
mountains  without  cultivation.  In  the  sea 
between  dus  island  and  that  of  Xolo,  very 
large  pearls  are  taken.  Lon.  122°  to  126° 
27'  E. ;  lat.  5°  40^  to  9°  55^  N.  The  popu- 
lation  is  about  1,000,000. — Mndanao^  the 
principal  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
sultan.  Lb  on  the  Pelajigy,  about  six 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  lon.  124°  40^  £. ; 
lat.  7°  9^  N.  The  town  properly  called 
Mindanao  contains  only  about  20  houses, 
but  Selangan,  opposite  to  it,  makes  with  it 
but  one  town.    (See  Philippines*) 

MiNDEN ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  government  of  Min- 
den,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Weser ;  laL 
53°  17'  N. ;  lon.  8°  53^  E. ;  population, 
6960.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Germany,  and  was  fofmerlv  the  see  of  a 
bishopric,  secularized  in  1648.  Its  fortifi- 
cations have  been  repaired  since  1814; 
the  stone  bridge  over  the  Weser  is  600 
feet  long  by  24  wide.  It  lies  partly  on  a 
plain  and  partly  on  a  mountainous  ridge, 
in  which  is  a  singular  opening,  called  Por- 
ta fVestphalica,  through  which  die  Weser 
flows.  Minden  was  twice  captured  by  the 
French  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1757  and 
1759),  and  a  third  dme  in  1814  The  gov- 
ernment of  Minden  formed  a  part  of  the 
kinsdom  of  Westphalia  in  1807,  and,  in 
1810,  of  the  French  department  of  the  Up- 
per Ems.  In  1814,  it  was  restored  to 
i*russia. 

MiNBORo.    (See  Philippines.)^ 


Mma^  in  mililaiy  language ;  a  rabDefflh 
neous  passage  du^  under  the  wall  or  ram- 
part of  a  fortificauon,  or  under  any  build- 
mg  or  other  object,  fi>r  the  purpose  of 
blowing  it  up  by  gunpowder.  The  ffun- 
powder  is  in  a  box,  and  the  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  ia  caUed  the  chainber 
(in  Fvenchyfovameauy  The  passage  leading 
to  the  powder  is  termed  the  gaUery ;  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
perpendicularly  to  the  nearest  surface  of  the 
ground  is  called  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
figure  produced  by  the  explosion  is  a  pa- 
raboloid, and  that  the  centre  of  the  pow- 
der, or  charge,  occupies  the  focus.  ITie 
pit,  or  hole  made  by  springing  the  mine, 
is  called  the  excavaiioiu  The  fire  is  com- 
municated to  the  mines  by  a  pipe,  or  hose, 
made  of  coarse  clodi,  whose  diameter  is 
about  1^  inch,  called  a  saucisson  (for  the 
filling  of  which  near  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
der is  allowed  to  every  foot),  extending 
fh>m  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 
match,  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it 
may  have  time  to  retire  before  it  reaches 
the  chamber.  The  saucisson  is  laid  in  a 
small  tix)ugh,  called  an  avget,  to  prevent 
it  from  contracting  any  dampness.  This 
is  made  of  boards.  The  mines  of  a  for- 
tress are  called  countermines,  the  gallery 
of  wiiich  nuis  under  the  covered  way 
along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse.  From 
this,  ramifications,  called  ranieaux,  extend 
under  the  glacis,  from  which  again  littlo 
IMissages  are  made  on  both  sides,  to  afford 
means  for  listening  and  finding  out  the  en- 
emy's subterraneous  movements.  If  the 
jiowder  is  lodged  so  deep  under  the  ground 
that  its  explosion  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
surface,  it  yet  siiakes  the  ground  all  aroundi 
and  destroys  the  hostile  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. ThiB  iB  the  globe  de  comprtsswnf 
invented  by  Belidor.  The  mining- war 
has  many  peculiarities.  The  miners  are 
oflen  armed  with  short  weapons,  as  pistols 
and  cutiasses,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves, if  they  meet  a  hostile  mine.  The 
mines  are  often  so  long  tliat  it  is  necessary 
to  convey  fresh  air  by  artificial  means  to 
the  most  advanced  workmen,  and  those 
who  faint  aro  passed  back  from  one  to  the 
other ,  the  same  is  done  with  the  dead,  if 
a  combat  ensues  below.  Frequently,  al- 
so, balls,  made  of  all  kinds  of  substances 
which  produce  an  offensive  smoke,  are 
lighted,  in  order  to  stop  the  enemy,  provid- 
ed the  mine  permits  the  party  who  leave 
the  ball  an  easy  retreat  Sometimes  mines 
are  dug  in  the  field,  with  a  view  of  blow- 
ing up  such  of  the  enemy  as  can  be  allur- 
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«d  to  the  spot  In  such  case,  a  small  body 
of  men  must  sometimes  be  placed  there, 
in  order  to  uiduce  the  enemy  to  attack 
them ;  th^te  are  sacrificed  with  the  enemy. 
Mine  ;  an  excavation  for  obtaining  min- 
erals from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
minerals  are  found  in  veins,  strata,  lumps, 
and  contain  gold,  silver,  platina,  quicksil- 
ver, lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  calamine, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  arsenic,  manganese,  anti- 
mony, molybdena,  and  other  metallic  sub- 
stances ;  also  sulphur,  brown-coal,  pit- 
coal,  bitumen,  alum,  and  all  combinations 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  bases.  The 
mines  are  generally  denominated  from  the 
substances  obtained  from  them;  for  in- 
stance, gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  coal,  alum, 
salt-mines,  &c.  We  must  distinguish,  1. 
the  mines  in  primitive  mountains ;  2.  those 
in  floetz  mountains;  3.  those  in  alluvions. 
Of  the  first  sort  the  most  important  are 
the  following: — 1.  The  mines  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, in  Sjianish  America.  There  are 
few  regions  so  remarkable  for  their  rich- 
ness in  minerals  as  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains. The  most  important  mines  are  tlie 
ailver  mines  ;  yet  there  are  also  several 

fold,  quicksilver,  copper  and  lead  mines, 
n  Chile,  especially  in  the  province  of  Co- 
quimbo,  are  several  silver  and  some  im- 
portant copper  mines.  The  richness  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Potosi  (Buenos  Ayres) 
may  be  iudged  of  from  the  fact  that  over 
1300  millions  of  dollars  have  been  coined 
there  since  the  year  1545 ;  but  the  ores  are 
now  poor.  Copper,  lead  and  tin  are  also 
ibund  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter,  howev- 
er, in  beds  of  sand  or  clay,  from  which  it 
is  obtained  by  washing.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chain,  in  a  low  plain,  are  the 
silver  minesof  Guantajaya,  famous  fortlie 
large  lumps  of  solid  silver,  which  they 
formerly  furnished,  and  of  which  one 
weighed  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  Peru, 
there  are  40  districts  particularly  famous 
for  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  Gold  is 
found  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Guai- 
las  and  Pataz,  and  silver  in  the  districts  of 
Guantajaya,  Pasco  and  Chota.  The  mines 
of  Pascol  which  25  years  aao  produced 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  yeaj-ly, 
had  been,  like  most  of  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica, very  negligently  managed,  till,  in  1816, 
miners  from  Cornwall  began  to  work  them 
by  means  of  steam-enginea  The  mines 
of  the  province  of  Chota  now  furnish 
about  42,000  pounds  troy  of  silver  every 
year.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  Guanca- 
Telica,  in  Peru,  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind 
in  the  new  world.  In  the  province  of  Gu- 
antajaya, rock-saltmines  also  are  found, 
li orth  of  the  province  of  Chota,  the  Cor- 


dilleras are  not  so  rich  In  metals.  In  New 
Grenada  there  are  several  silver  mines ;  at 
Aroa,  in  Caraccas,  a  copper  mine  exists, 
which  yields  1400—1600  cwt  of  metal 
yearly,  and  at  Santa  Fe  rock-salt  and  pit- 
coal  are  found.  Although  Mexico  con- 
tains various  metals,  very  little  except  sil- 
ver has  been  obtained  trom  that' country 
Almost  all  the  mines  are  situated  m  the 
Cordilleras,  and  consist  of  3000  pits, 
which  comprise  4 — 5000  beds,  or  layers, 
and  may  be  divided  into  eight  large  dis- 
tricts (reales),  beginning  from  the  soutli : — 
a.  the  district  of  Oaxaca,  oh  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  Mexico,  which,  besides  the 
silver  mines,  contains  the  only  gold  mine 
of  this  state ;  h.  the  district  of  Tasco,  50 
— ^70  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  c.  the  district  of  Biscania,  about 
50  miles  north-east  from  the  capital,  con- 
tains the  mines  of  Pachuco,  Real  del 
Monte,  Moran,  all  very  rich  ;  d,  the  district 
of  Zimnpan  contains,  besides  many  silver 
mines,  beds  of  lead  and  arsenic ;  e.  the 
district  of  Guanaxuato  contains  the  rich^ 
est  mines  of  Mexico,  and  among  othei? 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas 
and  Sombrerete.  This  district  produces 
half  of  all  the  silver  of  Mexico.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  district  copper  mines 
are  also  worked,  yielding  annually  4000 
cwL  There  ai'e  also  mines  of  tin  and 
quicksilver.  /.The  district  of  New  Ga- 
licia,  where  the  rich  mines  of  Bolanos  are. 
fif;  The  district  of  Durango  and  Sononu 
h.  The  district  of  Chihuahua.  Besides 
the  mines  contained  in  these  districts, 
there  are  several  others  in  Mexico.  The 
woriiing  of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish 
America  has  been  very  imperfectly  car- 
ried on  until  tlie  present  times.  Some 
years  ago,  several  joint-stock  companies 
were  established  in  England  and  on  the 
Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  conductifig 
them  better.  Many  of  the  companies 
suffered  large  losses.  The  pro<luce  of 
silver  in  Spanish  America  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  according  to 
A.  von  Humboldt,  was  3^259,153  marcs, 
about  2,036,970  lbs.  troy,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  about  31,120,000  dollars.  Of  this 
sum,  Mexico  yielded  2,196,140  marcs ;  Pe- 
ru, 573,958  marcs ;  Buenos  Ayres,  463,098 
marcs,  and  Chile  25,957  marcs.  Gold  is 
principally  obtained  in  America  by  wash- 
ing. The  principal  gold-washings  are  on 
tlio  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras ;  in 
New  Grenada,  from  the  province  of  Bar- 
hacoa  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  in  Chile, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  sulf  of  Califor- 
nia ;  or  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  upper 
Talleys  of  the  Amazon.  The  waahin  jps  of 
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New  Grenada  klso  fiiniah  pladna.— 2. 
The  mmes  of  Hungaiy,  including  those 
of  Tnuieylvania,  and  dT  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  compose  four  great  districts : — 
a.  the  north-western,  which  includes  the 
mines  of  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  Koenigs- 
berg,  Neusohl,  SchnioBlnitz,fiethler,  Rose- 
nau,  &c^  which  chiefly  furnish  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  &c. ;  b.  the  north-east- 
ern, containing  the  mines  of  Nagybanya, 
Kapnick,  Febcebanya,  Wiszbanya,  Ola- 
posbanya  and  Oiapos,  which  all  yield  gold, 
besides  the  mines  of  Marmarosch,  which 
furnish  great  quantities  of  iron ;  c.  the 
eastern  district,  in  which  the  mines  of 
Nagyag,  Korosbenya,  VcBroBspatak,  Doitza, 
Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Almas,  Porkura,  Bot- 
schum  and  Stonischa  deserve  notice, 
which  chiefly  furnish  gold  aud  copper; 
near  Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar  are  im- 
portant iron  mines ;  d»  the  south-western 
district,  or  the  mines  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  yields  silver  and  copper  in  Ora- 
vitza,  IVIoldawa,  Szaska  and  Dognaczka, 
while  iu  Dombrawa  and  Ruchersberg,iron, 
quicksilver  and  cobalt  are  obtained.  Hun- 
gary contains  also  mines  of  pit-coal  and 
rock-salt,  the  latter  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  the  Marmarosch  and  the 
Nera.  The  whole  produce  of  Hungary 
amounts  to  5200  marcs  (^3250  lbs.  troy)  of 
gold,  85,000  marcs  (53,125  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver,  30,000-40,000  cwt  of  copper, 
(>-^000  cwt  of  lead,  and  about  60,000 
cwt  of  iron. — 3.  The  mines  of  the  Al- 
tai mountains  (q.  v.)  are  very  important ; 
they  constitute  the  districts  of  Kolyvan, 
Zmeof,  Tcherepanofsky,  Smeno&ky,  Ni- 
koiaisky,  Philipofsky,  Scc^  with  a  yearly 
produce  of  upwards  of  3000  marcs  (1875 
lbs.  troy)  of  gold  (in  later  times,  more), 
(iO,000  marcs  (37,500  lbs.  troy)  of  silver, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cop[)er, 
iron  and  leud.^4.  The  mines  of  the  Ural 
(q.  V.)  are  dispersed,  ut  different  distances, 
cut)und  Ekaterinburg;  those  of  Tourinsky 
produce  about  20,000,  and  those  of  Gou- 
mechefsky  40,000  cwt  of  copper  yearly. 
The  iron,  which  is  obtauied  in  the  regions 
of  BalffOilat  and  Keskanar,  amounts  to 
more  than  1,000,000  cwt  yearly.  Near 
Berezov,  500  marcs  (312  lbs.  troy)  of 
gold  were  formerly  produced;  but  the 
quantity  is  now  far  moro  considerable. 
-—5.  The  mines  of  the  Vosges  and  the 
Schwarzwald  (Black-forestJ.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  but  iron  is  round;  in  the 
latter,  silver,  at  Badenweiler,  Hochberg 
and  Wolfach,  amounting  to  1800  marcs 
0125  lbs.  troy);  at  the  first  of  these 
places,  moreover,  800  cwt  of  lead  are 
obtained  yearly,  and  at  Wittichen,  cobalt ; 


besides  mm  in  different  places.—^  The 
mines  of  the  Hartz :  a,  the  silver,  lead  and 
copper  mines,  &c.,  of  the  Upper  Hartz, 
in  the  environs  of  the  mining  towns  of 
Clausthal,  Zellerfeld,  Lautenthal,  Wilde- 
marm,  Grund  and  Andreasberg ;  6.  gold, 
silver  and  copper  mines,  near  Goslar ; 
c  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lauterberg ;  cL  iron  mines  at  Lauterberg, 
Walkenried,  Elbinfferoda  and  Blanken- 
burg;  e.  silver,  lead  and  iron  mines,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mdgdesprung :  annual 
produce,  about  10  marcs  (6i  Ite.  trov)  of 
gold,  30,000  marcs  (18,750  Uw.  trov)  of 
silver,  2000  cwt.  of  copper,  50,000  cwt  of 
lead,  30,000  c\>^  of  litharge,  200,000  cwt. 
of  iron. — 7,  Mines  in  tlie  eastern  jfwut  of 
Germany :  a.  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  at 
the  towns  of  Freiberg,  Marienberg,  Ajma- 
bcrg,  Ehrenfriedersdor^  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt,  Schneeberg,  annual  yielding  of 
52,000  marcs  (32,500  lbs.  troy)  of  silver ; 
at  Altenberg,  Geyer,  Ehrenfriedcrsdorf, 
Zinn wald,  annually  3 — 4000  cwt  of  tin ; 
at  Schneeberg,  annually  8000  cwt  of  co- 
balt, 600  cwt  of  copper,  80,000  of  iron ; 
6.  in  Bohemia :  silver,  at  Joachimsthal, 
Mies,  Przibram,  &C.,  13,800  marcs  (8625 
lbs.  troy) ;  tin,  at  Schakenwald,  &c,  2000 
cwt ;  cobalt,  4000  cwt ;  lead,  1800  cwt ; 
iron,  190,000  cwt ;  c.  in  the  Fichtelge- 
birge,  principally  iron,  annually  about 
50,000  cwt ;  (L  in  Moravia,  at  Iglau,  &c., 
4-..5000  marcs  (2500-5125  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver ;  e.  in  the  Riesengebirse,  at  Jauer, 
Kupferberg,  Reichenstein,  330  cwt  of 
copper,  5S)  cwt  of  smalt ;  1900  cwt  of 
arsenic,  1200  cwt.  of  sulphur,  20,000  cwt 
of  vitriol. — 8.  Mines  in  the  middle  and 
north-western  parts  of  France.  Those  at 
Villefort,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozere, 
yield  2000  cwt  of  lead,  and  1600  marrs 
(ibOO  lbs.  troy]  of  silver;  at  Poullaoueu 
and  Huelgoat^  m  Brctagne,  10,000  cwt.  of 
lead,  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs,  troy)  of  silver. 
— 9.  Mines  of  Great  Britain  :  iron,  in 
Wales,  150,000  tons;  Shropshire  aud 
Staffordshire,  180,000  tons;  Yorkshiro 
and  Derbyshire,  50,000  tons;  Scotland, 
20,000  tons;  toUil,  400,000  tons:  copper, 
10 — 11,000  tons:  lead,  in  Northumber- 
land, 12,000  tons:  North  Wales  and 
Shropshire,  8000  tons;  Yoricshire,  4500 
tons;  Derbyshire,  4000  tons;  Scotland, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  Soutli  Wales,  3000  tons ; 
total,  31,500  tons:  tin,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  2800—5000  tons.— 10.  Mines  of 
Scandinavia:  Norway  produces  1600 
marcs  (1000  Ib&troy)  of  nlver ;  at  Kongs- 
berg,  iu  1768,  40,000  marcs  (25,000  lbs. 
troy),  7200  cwt  of  copper,  140,000  cwt  of 
iron,  4000  cwt  of  smalt,  10,000  cwt  of 
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9l\xtn  ;  Sweden,  3^-^000  marcs  (1250-- 
1875  lbs.  troy)  of  silTer,  18—30,000  cwt  of 
copper,  1,500,000  cwt.  of  iron. — 11.  Mines 
of  tne  Pyrenees:  these  are  insignificant, 
end  iron  only  need  be  mentioned. — 12. 
Mines  of  the  Alps :  they  are  not,  by  any 
means,  proportioned  to  the  immense 
masses  of  those  mountains;  the  silver 
mines  of  Allemont,  in  Dauphin^,  annually 
produce  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) ;  the 
iron  mines  of  Allevard,  in  the  department 
of  the  Is^re,  the  lead  and  silver  mines 
of  Pesey,  in  Savoy,  formerly  produced 
4000  cwt  of  lead,  and  2500  marcs  (1562 
lbs.  troy)  of  silver  annually ;  the  iron  mines 
of  Cogna  and  Traverselle,  in  Piedmont, 
annually  yield  upwards  of  200,000  cwt 
of  iron  ;  the  copper  mines  at  Falkenstein 
and  Schwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  formerly  were 
of  importance;  the  gold  mines,  at  uastein 
and  Muerwinkel,  in  Saltzburg,  annually 
j'ield  118  marcs  (74  lbs.  troy)  of  gold ;  the 
iron  mines  in  Saltzburg  and  the  Tyrol, 
Qunually  produce  60 — ^70,000  cwt.;  the 
iron  mines,  in  Stiria,  450,000  cwt ;  those 
in  Carinthia,  200,000  cwt. ;  and  those  in 
Camiola,  1()0,000  cwt ;  the  copper  mines 
at  Schladming  in  Stiria,  at  Kirschdorf  in 
Carinthia,  at  Agardo  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  at  Zamabor  in  Croatia,  fur- 
nish copper  containing  silver;  the  zinc 
mines  at  Raibel  in  Carinthia,  annually 
produce  3400  cwt;  the  lead  mines  at 
Villach  and  Bleiberg,  &c.,  about  50,000 
cwt ;  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  about 
1500  cwt ;  the  rock-salt  mines,  at  Ilallein, 
Berchtesgaden,  Aussee,  Iscliel,  Hallstadt, 
&C.,  upwai-ds  of  3,000,000  cwt  of  salt— 
12.  Mines  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Ardennes :  copper 
is  obtained  from  tlie  mines  of  Rheinbrei- 
tenbach  and  Dillenburg,  about  1200  cwt 
yeai-ly;  lead  and  silver,  from  the  mines 
of  Holzapfel,  Pfingstwiese,  Lffiwenburg, 
Augstbach,  Ehrenthal ;  of  the  former, 
12,000  cwt ;  of  the  latter,  3500  marcs 
(2187  lbs.  troy) ;  iron  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  in  great  quantity,  is  procured 
in  tlie  Stahlberg,  in  the  environs  of  the 
town  of  Siegen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn 
mid  Sayn,  at  Hohenkirchen  in  Hesse,  on 
the  Hundsriick,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Luxemburg,  &c. ;  calamine,  in 
the  ><cinity  of  Limburg,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 14 — 15,000  cwt  yearly  ;  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  30— 
40,000  cwt. ;  in  the  county  of  Mark,  2000 
cwt. ;  lead,  at  Vedrin,  not  far  from  Na- 
mur,  4000  cwt.,  together  with  700  marcs 
(437  lbs.  troy)  of  silver.— 13.  Mmes  of  va- 
rious countnes:  the  environs  of  Jfeh- 
achinskoi  in  Siberia,  are  veiy  rich  m  use- 


ful minerals,  and  yield  90 — 35^000  marcs 
(18,750—21,750  lbs.  troy)  of  silver.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
now  almost  exhausted;  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden  formerly  furnished 
20,000  cwt. ;  the  lead  mines  only  are  still 
productive,  yielding  annually  more  than 
90,000  cwt  There  are  copper  mines  in 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  in  Tartary, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  in  Bar- 
bery, Morocco,  AbyBsinia,  &c. ;  tin  is 
K reduced  in  China,  Pegu,  the  peninsula 
[alacca,  Sumatra,  Banca,  &c.,  in  the 
latter  country  alone,  70,000  cwt :  zinc  is 
said  to  be  abundant  in  India ;  quicksilver, 
in  China  and  Japan  ;  Brazil  furnishes 
28,000  marcs  (17,500  lbs.  troy)  of  gold 
yearly,  which  is  more  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  country ;  Africa  at  least 
7000  marcs  (4375  lbs.  troy),  and  Southern 
Asia  at  least  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) 
yearly.  The  island  of  Elba  contains  a 
great  deal  of  iron. — II.  The  mines  in 
Floetz  mountains  aro  highly  important, 
above  all,  the  coal  mines — ^the  principal 
wealth  of  England — ^this  country  alone 
furnishing  400,000,000  cwt.;  France, 
20,000,000;  the  Netherlands  and  the 
countries  along  the  Rhine,  62,000,000; 
'Silesia,  6,000,000;  Saxony,  1,200,000; 
Austria,  680,000 ;  Bavaria,  320,000 ;  Han- 
over, with  the  rest  of  Germany,  6,000,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  iron  that  is  pro- 
cured in  England,  is  from  the  coal-moun- 
tains. The  same  is  the  case  in  other 
countries,  for  instance  in  Silesia.  The 
lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  which  annually  furnish  14 — 
16,000  cwt.  of  lead,  and  upwards  of  20,000 
cwt  of  lead  ore,  called  altpiifou^  used  for 
glazing  earthen  ware,  are  m  Floetz  moun- 
tains ;  also  the  copper  mines  in  the  ten'i- 
tory  of  ^lannsfeld,  at  Frankenbcrg,  Bieber 
and  Riegelsdorf  in  Hesse,  the  former 
yielding  10,000  cwt  of  copper  and  8000 
marcs  (50()0  lbs.  troy)  of  silver ;  the  im- 
portant iron  mines  on  the  Stahlberg,  in 
the  Hessian  seignory  of  Schmalkalden ; 
the  lead  mines  at  Tamowitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  annually  yielding  5300  cwt.  of 
lead  and  1500  marcs  (^7  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver;  the  calamine  and  zinc  mines,  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  Poland,  which  aimually 
afford  80,000  cwt.  of  calamine  and  25,000 
cwt  of  zinc ;  the  zinc  mines  of  England 
and  other  countries,  already  mentioned  ; 
the  rock-salt  mines  in  the  southern  part 
of  Germany,  in  Cbesliire,  at  Vic  in  France, 
at  Wielizka  and  Bochnia,  the  latter  afford- 
ing almost  2,000,000  cwt— III.  Of  no  less 
importance  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
alluvial  regions.    Platina,  the  greater  part 
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of  gold,  a  considerable  quantity  of  tin  and 
iron,  alao  diamonds  and  most  of  the  other 
precious  stones,  are  concealed  in  sand,  clay, 
&c.,andobtainedby  washing.(q.v.)  (Forlhe 
mineral  wealth  of  the  U.  States,  see  tnat  arti" 
cle ;  also  the  articles  on  the  separate  states, 
particularly  IUmois,Michifan^d  Missouri, 
for  lead,  and  Pennsylvania  for  coal,  &c.) 

Mifiing,  The  science  of  mining  in- 
cludes the  scientific  knowledge  requisite 
for  opening  and  working  mines,  as  well 
as  for  preparing  ores  for  use.  It  requii-es 
a  knowledge  of  mineraloffy  and  geology 
(q.  v.),  and  of  the  di^rent  processes 
requisite  in  mine  working,  for  searching 
after  useful  minerals,  briuging  them  to 
the  surface,  mechanically  and  chemicallv 
separating  them,  and  removing  all  difficul- 
ties that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
the  sinking  of  shafts,  proppuig  up  the 
superincumbent  earth,  so  as  to  give  secu- 
rity to  the  miners,  &;c.  This  security  is 
obtained  partly  by  the  forfn  of  the  pits, 
by  propping  with  stones,  by  suffering  pil- 
lars of  stone  to  remaiki  standing,  by  su im- 
ports of  timber  or  masonxy.  Mining  al- 
so includes  the  building  of  machinery, 
the  preparation  of  the  ore  for  smelting, 
or  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  use- 
less minerals  from  the  useful,  as  well 
as  of  the  different  kinds  of  tlie  latter 
from  each  other.  The  preparation  of 
the  ore  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in 
breaking  asunder  the  larger  pieces,  and 
then  purifying  them,  by  means  of  water, 
from  the  earth  which  adheres  to  them ;  in 
the  separation  of  the  coarser  substances 
from  the  finer,  by  means  of  a  sieve,  that 
moves  up  and  down  in  water;  in  the 
breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamping-mills, 
which  consist  eiilier  of  hamraere  or  iron 
cylinders,  driven  up  and  dowrn,  and  in 
the  separation  of  the  finely  interspersed 
metal  from  the  stone  or  earth,  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  by  washing  the  bro|£en 
ore  in  troughs  or  on  inclined  tables  crossed 
by  a  current  of  water ;  the  heavier  ore 
remains,  while  the  lighter  earthy  and 
stony  substances  are  carried  away  by  the 
water.  Mining  also  includes  the  final 
purification  of  the  ore,  by  means  of  acids, 
py  amalgamation,  by  fusion,  &c. 

Mining  Academies,  In  Grermany,  where 
the  science  of  mining  hod  its  origin,  acad- 
emies exist,  in  which  young  men  are  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  mining,  and 
educated  as  superintendents  of  mines, 
founderies  or  salt-works.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  imitated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Such  academies  exist  at  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  at  Schenuiitz  in  Hungary,  at 
Petersburg,  at  Paris,  at  St  Etienne,  &c. 


Mineral  Caoutchouc.  (See  Btto* 
ntn.)  « 

MiifERALOor,  or  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry OF  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  consider* 
ed  as  a  pure  science,  is  of  very  recelit 
date.  The  observationfl  made  at  first  re- 
lated simply  to  the  usefulness  of  minerals 
to  the  purposes  of  society,  and  it  vras  not 
before  the  lapse  of  many  ages  that  they 
came  to  be  investigated  on  account  of 
their  great  variety  and  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements of  which  they  are  susceptible^ 
The  opvKTa  and  firraXXevra  of  Aristotleevince 
no  valuable  observations  on  the  part  of 
that  philosopher  concerning  minerals,  and 
are  chiefly  mentioned  by  him  because  he 
believed  the  former  to  be  derived  from 
the  earth,  and  the  latter  from  water.  The 
allusions  to  mineral  substances  found  in 
the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Dios^ 
corides  and  Galen  are  of  more  interest  to 
the  antiquarian  and  philologist  than  to  tlie 
natural  historian.  No  attempt  to  classify 
these  bodies  was  made  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  alchemy  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians;  and  to  Avicenna  belongs  the 
merit  of  the  first  arrangemenL  He  divid- 
ed minerals  into  stones,  metals,  sulphure- 
ous fossils  and  salts — a  division  wliich  was 
generally  adopted  by  the  chemists  of  those 
times,  though  opposed  by  tlie  naturalists, 
who  confined  their  investigations  to  tlie 
characters  derived  from  the  external 
forms  of  minerals  and  their  supposed 
medicinal  virtues,  but  without  deriving 
from  them  any  just  grounds  of  classifica- 
tion. According  to  one  or  the  other  of 
theSe  vicious  methods  was  the  science  of 
mineralogy  treated,  down  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, its  cultivators  eitlier  implicitly  adopt- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  chemists,  or  announc- 
ing themselves  as  little  better  than  mere 
empirical  coUectora  of  curiosities.  Agric- 
ola  (who  was  born  in  1490,  and  died  in 
1555)  directed  his  views  to  the  uniting 
these  two  classes^  though  he  inclined  more 
strongly  to  the  side  of  the  scholiasts  than 
to  that  of  the  chemists.  All  minerals  (cor- 
pora *uiterranea)  are  divided  by  him  into 
simple,  or  such  as  consist  of  homogeneous 
particles,  and  compounded,  or  such  as  are 
formed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  taken  in  a 
mincralogical  acceptation  of  the  terms. 
The  minerals  belong ng  to  the  fonAer  of 
these  divisions  are  found  in  four  different 
fonns,viz.  1.  terra;  2.  succus  concrelus ; 
3.  lapis ;  4.  metaUum.  Terra  he  defines 
as  corpus  fossile  quod  potest  numu  sMgi^ 
cumjfuerit  aspersum  hunwre,  mU  ex  quo  cum 
fuerU  madefactumJU  lulwn.  These  earths 
he  divides  partly  according  to  some  exter- 
nal characters,  partly  afler  tlieir  localitioi, 
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III  cases  where  their  names  are  derived 
from  the  countries  or  places  in  which  they 
are  f)und: — Succus  concrdtis  est  corpus 
Jbssile  sicciim  et  subdurwn,  quod  aquis  as- 
persam  aid  nan  moUitur,  std  liquescity  aut^ 
si  moU'dur^  muUum  vtl  pinguitudine  difftri 
a  terra,  vcl  materia  ex  qua  constat,  Tiie 
ff).-i.sil.s  of  this  class  Agricola  divided  into 
macra  and  pin^uia.  The  former  consists 
of  a  juice,  partly  mixed  witheaith  [scdni- 
tnun\  partly  with  metal  (chrysocolla,  aru- 
g-o,  fcrru^o,  c(Prideum),  partly  mixed  both 
with  eanli  and  metal  (airamcntunt,  sidori- 
Mirt,  cf/w>/icn,  &c.);  to  the  latter  he  refers 
suljilinr,  bitumen,  sandarach,  and  auripig- 
in<;ntum.  The  stones  are  the  third  class 
of  Aijricohi's  system.  Lapis  est  corpus 
Jossile  siccum  et  duruniy  quod  vet  aqua  Ion- 
ginquo  tempore  vix  Tnollii,  ignis  vehemens 
retligit'^  in  pidverem ;  vet  rum  mollit  a/pia, 
sc  I  marinw  ignis  liquescit  colore.  The 
stones  are  subdivitled  into  lapis,  gemma, 
marmor,  and  saxum.  His  definition  of  met- 
als, being  his  fourth  class,  is  corpus  fossile 
nainra  vd  liqiiidutn  vel  durum  quidem,  sed 
quod  ignis  liquescit  calore.  He  enume- 
r; I  tes  1 0  1 1  itJtals.  The  last  class  of  Agrico- 
hi'rt  s}'stem  (comprehends  mixed  and  cora- 
]><)und  Ibsssils: — 1.  Mixtures  of  stones  and 
juices  [sued);  Q.  of  earth  and  metal;  3. 
of  stoue  and  metal ;  4.  of  juice,  stone  and 
metal.  To  the  second  and  third  divisions 
he  refers  the  varions  ores.  (A  translation 
of  Agricola's  system  into  German  was 
]Mibli:?hed,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
lithmann,  at  Fh^yberg,  in  1809.)  Most 
of  the  writers  on  minemlogy  who  suc- 
ceeded .Agricola  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  ceniuiy  adopted  his  system,  oc- 
casionally making  some  trifling  alterations, 
in  conformity  to  the  slow  progress  of 
ch>M!ii.iry.  l^echer  (whose  Physica  Sub- 
tcrranea  was  published  in  KKT?)  made  the 
first  imporfant  mnovation  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  Agricola.  He  considered  wa- 
ter and  earth  as  the  remote,  and  vitreous, 
inflammable  and  mineral  earths  [sal,  sid- 
phur,  mercurius)  as  the  proximate  constit- 
uent pails  of  all  minerals,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly arranged  under  three  classes ; 
the  fii-si  comprehending  those  stones  in 
which  the  viti-eous  earth  constitutes  the 
.  principal  ingredient;  the  second  and  third 
class  contjiiniug  the  substances  in  which 
the  two  rcmaining  earths  predominate. 
Bronuilius,  who  published  a  book  entitled 
Caltdogus  Rerum  Curiosarum  (Gothen- 
burg, l(ft)8),  referred  sulphur  and  the  bi- 
timiinous  substances  to  the  same  class, 
which  he  called  sidphurea  and  pinguia, 
Magnus  von  Bromel,  a  Swede,  who  was 
the  pupil  of  Bocrhaave,  published  a  system 
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of  mineralogy — Mednng  t&  Kunscak  om 
Mineralier,  &c.  (Stockholm,"  1730),  in 
which  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  all 
the  improvements  made  by  his  ])redece9- 
sors,  but  also  proposed  a  new  chemical  di- 
vision of  stony  substances  into  such  as  are 
refractory  {apyri),  or  calcinable,  or  vitres- 
cible  in  the  hre,  to  which  were  added  thts 
figured  stones  (figurati).  After  Von  Brom- 
el, the  great  Swedish  reformer  in  natural 
histoiy  appeared,  whose  admimble  views 
respecting  the  philosopliy  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  contributed  more  to  the 
perfection  of  our  science  than  the  labors 
of  all  who  preceded  him ;  and  yet  Linnas- 
'us  appears  to  have"possessed  but  very  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  minerals,  but  the  com- 
plete success  with  whicli  he  ap})lied  the 
method  of  natural  history  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  rendered  it  easy  for  subsequent 
naturalists  to  apply  his  principles  to  tlie 
mineral  kingdom.  Linnjeus,  too,  has  the 
merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists 
to  the  impoitiuit  chjuiicters  derived  from 
the  divei'sity  of  crystallization.  Mineral- 
ogy, however,  remained,  from  the  time  of 
LiuniBUs  to  that  of  Werner,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  chemists,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  rcganled  the  science  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  appendage  of  chem- 
istry, and  who,  while  tliey  degraded  all 
regard  to  the  natural  propeitjes  of  mine- 
rals, believed  that  chemical  knowledge 
was  alone  capable  of  aflbrding  the  basis 
of  the  classification,  nomenclature  and  di- 
agnosis of  the  mineral  kingdom.  To  this 
class  of  the  cultivatoi*s  of  mineralogy  be- 
longed Henkel,  Pott,  Wullerius  and  Cron- 
stedt.  In  1774,  Werner  published  his 
work  On  the  external  Pro|)erti(is  of  Mine- 
rals ( Von  den  ausscrn  Kcnnzeichcn  dcr  Fos- 
sUitn) — a  work  of  great  nn.*rit  and  vylue  at 
thit  juncture,  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  naturnlists  to  the  only  correct 
int'thod  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  this 
de[)artnient  of  nature.  The  external  char- 
acter of  minerals  had  before  been  almost 
wholly  neglected ;  in  this  work  they  were 
described  witli  uncommon  minuteness, 
though  tbey  were  employed  by  him  in  his 
system  without  a  just  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive importance.  The  greatest  defect, 
however,  in  the  views  ot  Werner  arose 
from  his  reluctance  to  ascertain  tlie  prop- 
erties of  minerals  through  the  aid  of  in- 
struments. He  scarcely  availed  himself 
of  any  other  means  than  such  as  were  de- 
rived directly  tlirough  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  the  tongue.  Hence  those  characters, 
depending  upon  the  value  of  angles  and 
difiTerent  degrees  of  hardness  and  specific 
gravity,  and  which  are  now  acknowledged 
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to  be  of  the  highest  value  in  mineralogy, 
were  turned  to  comparativelv  little  ac- 
count For  a  knowledge  of  Werner's 
system  of  mineralogy,  we  are  indebted  to 
his  translation  of  Cronstedt's  mineralogy 

J  to  which  he  subjoined  notes),  to  his  cata- 
ogue  of  the  mineral  collection  of  M.  Pabst 
von  Ohain,  and  to  several  memoirs  in  the 
Btrgviannischt  JournoL  In  addition  to 
these  sources,  several  expositions  of  his 
system  have  Ijeen  made  liy  his  pupils,  the 
best  of  which  is  that  published  by  profes- 
sor Jameson.  The  fundamental  principle 
laid  down  by  Werner  in  the  classification 
of  minerals,  is  their  naliural  affinity,  which 
he  allows  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  their  component  parts.  These 
be  distinguishes  into  essential  and  acci- 
dental component  parts,  of  the  former  of 
which  only  does  he  take  notice  in  his  ar- 
rangement. The  essential  component 
parts  are  subdivided  into  predominant  and 
characteristic  ones,  and  gtMh-rally  the  char- 
acteristic happen  to  be,  at  the  same  tinie, 
the  predominant  constituents.  His  classes 
are  four,  which  are  founded  on  what  he 
calls  the  fundamental  consiititent  parts, 
viz.  the  eartliy,  ailine,  inflammable  and 
metallic,  each  class  being  named  ailer  that 
fundamental  consliluent  part  which  ]>re- 
dominatcs  in  and  cliaraoterizes  it.  Thus 
he  derives  his  classes  of  earths,  salts,  in- 
flammables and  metals.  These  classes  are 
sulxlivided  into  genera,  which  are  found- 
ed upon  the  variety  in  the  component 
parts  of  the  minerals  coniprehenjJed  in 
each  class,  then;  being  as  many  genera  as 
there  are  piv-doniinating,  or,  at  least,  cljar- 
»  acteristic  con^stitucnt  parts  discovered  in 
their  mixture,  liut  neither  Werner  nor 
his  pupils  have  been  very  strict  iu  adher- 
ing to  this  rule  for  the  formation  of  the 
genera,  these,  as  well  as  the  species, 
having  more  frequently  l)een  established 
by  them  upon  the  natunil  iiistead'of  the 
chemical  pro])i  rties.  Werner's  system 
was  essentially  defici<^nt  in  respect  to  uni- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  regard  w^hichhe 
allowed  to  tlic  chemical  relations  of  min- 
erals, and,  like  those  which  pivceded  his 
time,  it  was  rather  a  mixture  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  than  the  repi'esentation 
of  a  pure  science, — an  objection  which 
applies  with  scarcely  undiminished  force 
to  the  next  great  system,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mineralogical  world  by 
Hatiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Mineralog}%  however,  is  un- 
der immense  obligations  to  the  abb^  Ilaiiy 
for  his  researches  respecting  the  geomet- 
rical character  of  minerals.  His  labors, 
connected  with  crystallography,  gave  an 


entirely  new  aspect  to  the  science,  and 
communicated  to  its  resulta  a  degree  of 
that  precision  and  certainty  which  oelong 
to  geometry.  Still  his  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natural  histoiy  pre- 
vented him  from  remedying  the  faults  of 
his  predecessors.  His  system,  like  that  of 
Werner,  is  founded  upon  two  sciences, 
and  consequently  wants  the  order,  the 
connexion  and  consistency  of  parts  which 
belong  to  the  idea  of  a  science.  He  de- 
fines a  species  in  mineralogy  to  be  **  an  as- 
semblage of  bodies,tlie  integrant  molecules 
of  which  are  similar  to  each  other,  and 
have  the  same  composition."  The  follow- 
ing outline  of  Ilaiiv's  system  is  taken  from 
his  TratU  de  Miniralogie  (Paris,  1822):— 
Class  I.  Free  acids.  Class  IL  Metallic 
substances,  but  destitute  of  a  metallic  ap- 
pearance. This  class  contains  eight  gen- 
era, viz.  lime,  barytes,  strontites,  magne- 
sia, alurnine,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  ; 
and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  appendix,  con- 
sisting of  one  order  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  silex  in  all  its  compounds,  and 
which  embraces  a  larger  number  of  spe- 
cies than  the  whole  class  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended. Class  JIL  Tnie  metallic  sub- 
stances. This  class  contains  18  genera, 
characterized  by  the  different  metaJs, 
Class  IV,  UnmetaUic,  combustible  sub- 
stances.— In  prooeetling  to  notice  the  labors 
of  professor  Mohs,  we  come  to  an  era  in 
tlie  history  of  mineralogical  science.  Thi< 
eminent  philosopher,  no  less  distinguished 
as  a  cultivator  of  the  mathematics  than  of 
inineralog}%  ]>ul)lishcd  at  Dresden,  in  \t^, 
his  Grundriss  der  Mineraloscie,  a  work  re- 
plete with  new  and  philosophical  views 
of  our  science.  His  fii-sl  object  is  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  mineralogy,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  it  a  variety  of  tbreign^  matter 
belonging  to  other  s<'iences,  which  had 
before  rendered  it  a  hiitcTogeneous  mass 
of  information,  incajmble  of  derivation 
frem  constant  principles  by  any  regular 
process  of  reasoning.  He  then  proceeiis 
to  devclope  the  science  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:— 1.  terminology  ;  2.  theory 
of  tlje  system  ;  3.  nomenclature ;  4.  char- 
acteristic; 5.  physiography.  Under  the 
first  of  these  he  "explains  those  properties 
of  minerals  which  manifest  no  change, 
either  in  the  properties  themselves,  or  in 
the  substances  which  possess  them  during 
dieir  observation  or  examination,  and 
which  properties  alone  form  the  object  of 
consideration  in  mineralogy,  view^ed  as  a 
pure  science.  They  hod  before  been 
treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  ex- 
ternal or  physical  characters,  though,  from 
the  stress  which  had  been  laid  upon  chem- 
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iea]  characters,  the  greater  put  of  them  treated  of  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the 
bad  been  but  very  imperfectly  determin-  previous  neglect  of  which  had  involved 
ed ;  and  this  part  of  the  subject  is  coiled  the  science  in  numerous  important  errors. 
terminology^  because,  besides  tlie  general  But  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  un- 
tnvestigation  of  those  properties,  it  em-  der  this  head  was  the  establishment  of  an 
braces  also  the  explanations  of  the  expres-  accurate  scale  for  the  degrees  of  hardness, 
sions  which,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  are  This  was  effected  by  choosing  a  certain 
used  in  a  determinate  and  peculiar  sense,  number  of  suitable  minerals,  of  which  eve- 
Decomposed  and  imperfectly  formed  min-  ry  preceding  one  is  scratched  by  that  which 
erals,  or  tliose  which  are  destitute  of  sev-  follows  it,  while  the  former  does  not 
eral  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  these  scratch  the  latter;  and  the  degrees  of 
bodies,  are  not  regarded  as  suitable  objects  hardness  are  expressed  by  means  of  num- 
for  the  consideration  of  the  science  ;  in  bers  prefixed  to  the  different  individuala 
whicii  respect  they  are  treated  like  nmti-  of  the  scale.    Thus 

i^ils'!fS:;r/aTSg7'rdro'  lexpreseesthehardoe^ofulc; 

order  to  study  the  productions  of  the  min-    Z *^^™  '  „-,. 

eral  kingdom  in  their  purest  state,  Mobs    ^ t^^. 

takes  notice  of  those  properties  which  be-    t 5*?.     ' 

long  to  minerals  occuning  in  single  indi-    ^ f^snar* 

viduala,  separately  from  those  which  be-    2 ^    rS*  ' 

long  to  several  individuals  of  the  same    L ^^^    ,' 

quality,  formed  in  a  common  space,  one    q topaz; 

being  the  support  of  or  nt  least  contigu-  f o  ;  j  ;  ;  I  I  )  )  ;  i  j  ;  I  [ZZZ'!' ' 
ous  to,  the  other,— of  the  former  of  which 

only  does  he  make  use  in  the  determina-  The  second  general  head  under  which 

tion  of  the  species,  while  he  pays  no  at-  mineralogy  is    developed,    according  to 

tention  to  the  proi)erties  of  minerals  com-  Mobs,  is  the  theory  of^  the  system,  wnich 

posed  of  individuals  belonging  to  differ-  contains  the  reasonmg  or  philosophical 

eut  species  (mixed  mineriDs),  these  last  part  of  the  science.    It  determines  the 

falling  within  the  province  of  geology,  idea  of  the  species ;  fixes  the  principle  of 

This  is  a  disduction  of  the  highest  impor-  clasafication ;  and  upon  the  idea  of  the 

tance  and  utility,  in  rendering  all  the  de-  species  it  founds,  according  to  this  princi- 

partments  of  mineralogy  mutually  consis-  pie,  the  ideas  of  the  genus,  the  order,  and 

tent,  though  one  which  had  been  almost  the  class ;  and  lastly,  by  applying  all  these 

wholly  disregarded  by  all  his  predecessors,  ideas  to  nature,  the  outline  of  the  system 

According  to  this  system,  the  individual  thus  constructed  is  furnished  with  itscon- 

of  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  the  simple  tents,  in  conformity  to  our  knowledge  of 

mineral,  is  the  sole  object  of  mineralogy,  the  productions  of  nature,  as  obtained 

and  the  natural  properties  of  the  simple  from  immediate  inspection.    The  idea  of 

iTiineral  are  the  only  ones  to  which,  in  this  the  species  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  sci- 

sciouce,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention,  endfically  obtained,  and  is  founded  upon 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  infer-  all  the  series  of  natural  properties  without 

mation  thus  derived  must  be  of  one  kind,  the  introduction  of  any  considerations  for- 

and  consequently  its  aggregate  conforma-  eign  to  natural  history,  which  had  proved 

lAe  to  the  logical  idea  of  a  science.    Mobs  the  source  of  the  contamination  that  the 

has  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  science  had  before  suffered  from  heteroge- 

treating  of  that  pait  of  terminology  which  neous  principles.  The  principle  of  classi- 

n^lates  to  the  regular  forms  of  minerals,  fication  consists  in  the   resemblance  of 

The  fundamental  fonns,  from  which  he  natural  properties,  since  in  every  science 

derives    all  the  occurring  forms  among  the  classification  must  rest  upon  such  rela- 

minerals,  are  but  four  in  number,  viz.  the  tions  as  are  objects  of  the  science.    On 

6calei^  four-sided  pyramid,  the  isosceles  the  different  degrees  of  resemblance  are 

four-sided  pyramid,    the  rhombohedron,  founded  the  higher  ideas  of  the  theory  of 

and  the  hexahedron ;  and  the  geometrical  the  system^     An  assemblage  of  species 

constructions  by  which  he  illustrates  the  connected  by  the  highest  degree  of  natli- 

simple  forms  capable  of  appearing  in  the  ral-historical  resemUance  is  termed  a  gt" 

individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  mu ;  an  assemblage  of  similar  genera  an 

or  which  may  produce  combinations  with  ordar ;  of  similar  orders  a  class ;  and  the 

one  another,  entide  him  to  the  first  rank  collection  of  these  ideas  conformably  to 

as  a  crystallognipher.    The  natural-histor-  the  degree  of  their  generality,  and  applied 

jsal  pioperties  of  compound  mioeraji  aie  to  the  pioductionB  of  the  oiiiienl  king 
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dom,  constituteB  the  mineral  system.  The 
mineral  system  is  therefore  the  systematic 
exhibition  of  the  natural  resemblance  as 
observable  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  or 
of  the  coimc'xion  established  by  nature 
among  its  products  by  means  of  this  re- 
semblance. For  this  reason  it  is  called 
tlie  natural  system^  because,  in  fact,  it  ex- 

Iiresses  nature  in  this  very  remarkable  ru- 
ation.  The  third  idea  oV  ilie  science,  as 
developed  by  Mobs,  is  its  nomenclature, 
which  ;^late8  to  tlie  connexion  of  its  uni- 
ties with  certain  wonls,  through  which  the 
ideas  and  representations  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  conveniently  a[)[)lied  in 
writing  and  speaking.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  iuniish  us  witii  an  idea  of 
the  situation  in  whicli  mineralogj'  had  be- 
fore been  placed,  than  the  consideration 
of  its  former  nomenclature,  and  of  the 
method  employed  in  giving  new  names. 
Those  were  regarded  as  tlie  best  which 
had  no  signification,  as  is  obvious  from  tlie 
frequency  with  whicli  designations  were 
adopted  derived  from  colors,  persons,  local- 
ities, and  other  accidental  circumstances; 
and,  as  respects  those  names  which 
referred  to  the  connexion  of  the  different 
minerals  in  regard  to  thiMr  resemblance, 
these  were  still  more  objectionable,  since 
the  connexion  expressed  by  them  was  ei- 
ther entirely  incorrect,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  tlie  system  in  which  tlie  names 
were  applied.  The  nomenclature  there- 
fore required  to  be  wholly  remodelled, 
none  deserving  of  the  name  having  before 
existed, — the  reason  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  that  niineralogy  had  not  before 
been  treated  as  a  science,  but  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  various  kinds  of  information,  a 
sort  of  mixture  which  would  admit  evei7 
kind  of  knowledge  to  be  introduced,  and 
in  which  nothing  could  be  placed  wrong, 
l)ec4iuse  in  such  a  disposition  there  could 
be  no  order.  The  order  is^  the  highest 
idea  expressed  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Mohs,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  names 
of  tlie  orders  he  iias  invented  but  two 
which  are  entirely  new,  having  employed 
as  many  designations  from  ancient  mine- 
ralogy as  would  luiswer  the  purpose.  The 
names  receive  their  signitication  in  agree- 
ment with  the  icleas  of  the  ordei's ;  thus 
pyrites  embraces  the  minerals  hitheito 
called  by  that  name.  A  mineral  which 
may  widi  propriety  bear  the  name  of  a 
metal  must  really  be  a  metal,  or  it  must 
present  the  properties  peculiar  to  metals. 
Mica  signifies  a  mineral  which  may  be 
cleaved  with  facility  into  thin,  shining 
lamiuiB ;  the  order  mica  therefore  contains 
only  such  species  as  present  cleavage  in  a 


high  degree  of  perfection.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  a  compound  name,  formed  by 
connecting  another  word  with  the  name 
of  the  ortler.  Thus  we  have  had  glance^ 
augite  spar,  iron  pyrites.  The  generic 
name  also  refers  to  the  properties  of  the 
genus,  and  expresses,  as  much  as  possible, 
some  striking  feature  of  its  resemblance 
with  other  bodies.  Such  is  the  name  gar- 
nei-hltnde.  The  genus  designated  by  this 
name  belongs  to  the  order  blende ;  the  in- 
dividuals which  it  contains  very  often  look 
like  garnet  The  denomination  of  the 
specit's  is  produced  by  the  nearer  restric- 
tion of  the  generic  name  by  an  adjective. 
The  adjective  with  which  the  species  is 
designated  within  its  genus  is  taken  from 
its  natural  properties,  and  in  general  refers 
to  one  of  tliose  pro|>crtie8  of  tlie  specits 
which  is  most  usi'ful  in  distinguishing  it 
frem  other  siwcies  of  the  Siune  genui:; 
hence  the  systems  of  crjsiallizalion  and 
the  n'lalioii  of  cleavage  are  the  most  fre- 
quently employed, — examples  of  which 
are  hexnhedral,  prismatic,  rhombohedral 
iron  pyrites  ;  rhomboliedral,  octahedral, 
dodecaliedral,  prismatic  iron  ore,  &c. — 
The  great  advantage  of  the  systematic 
nomenclature  is,  that  the  names  produce 
an  image  of  the  objects  to  which  ihey  retl'r, 
which  the  trivial  nomenclature  can  never 
do ;  for  example,  if  we  hear  the  name 
peritomous  titanium  ore^  and  have  only  an 
idea  of  the  onler  ore,  this  at  once  will 
produce  a  general  image  of  the  species, 
which  will  be  still  more  restricted  if  we 
have  some  idea  of  die  genus  titanium 
ore ;  but,  on  the  other  haml,  if  we  hear 
the  name  rtdile,  and  lio  not  know  the  spe- 
cies itself  to  which  it  belongs,  we  never 
can  imagine  any  Uiing  like  a  ivpi*esi*nta- 
tion  of  the  object,  thougli,  for  the  rest,  our 
knowledge  of  mineralogy  may  be  very 
extensive.  The  terminology,  the  theory 
of  the  system,  and  the  nomenclature,  form 
the  constituents  of  dieoretical  mineralogy. 
Practice,  or  the  application  of  it  to  nature, 
requires  the  characteristic,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  furnish  us  with  the  peculiar 
terms  or  marks,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  objects  from  each  other,  so  fiir 
as  they  are  comprehended  in  the  ideas  es- 
tablished by  the  theory  of  the  systeii^  In 
order  to  find  the  name  of  a  mineral  when 
its  pro[)erties  are  ascertained,  we  m^dce 
use  of  tlie  characteristic,  which  consists 
of  an  assemblage  of  general  ide4i8,  corre- 
sponding to  the  system,  and  expressed  by 
single  disthictive  marks.  With  these 
ideas  are  connected  the  names  and  de> 
nominations  as  far  as  the  nomenclature 
extends  and  requires,  not  above  the  otder. 
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nor  Debw  Che  spedes;  and  they  are  by 
degrees  tniiislemd  to  the  indiVidiia],  in 
proportioa  as  it  eoteni  within  the  eompeaB 
«f  those  general  ideas.  The  characteris- 
tic is  only  useful  when  we  haye  the  min- 
eral in  our  hands,  and  is  not  to  be  studied 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  since  the  charactea 
of  its  classes,  ordera,  genera  and  species, 
consisting  of  single  marks  or  properties, 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  representa- 
tions or  imaces  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer.  Fhysiognqfhy,  the  last  head 
of  scientific  mmeralogy,  consists  of  the 
assemblage  of  the  general  descriptions, 
and  is  intended  to  produce  a  distinct  im- 
a^fe  of  minerals.  We  cannot,  by  its  as- 
sistance, find  the  place  of  a  given  mineral 
in  the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  recog- 
nise it ;  for  it  is  independent  of  that  con- 
nexion, among  minerals,  upon  which  the 
sjrstem  is  founded*  Mobs  was  the  first 
writer  who  drew  the  line  between  the 
determinative  and  the  descriptive  parts  of 
mineralogy — a  distinction  which  is  of  the 
utmost  couseouence  to  the  perfection  of 
the  science.  The  foregoing  heads  or  de- 
parUnentB  of  mineralogy  are  all  equally 
important  and  indispensable  for  confer- 
ring upon  the  science  the  character  of  a 
whole,  though,  in  the  apptication  of  the 
science,  the  parts  are  used  separately,  and, 
in  a  measure,  independently  of  each  oth- 
er, according  to  the  object  in  view.  Those 
who  wish  to  determine  ah  individual  oc- 
curring in  nature,  will  find  the  character- 
istic the  most  important  department,  for 
neither  of  the  others  can  be  of  the  least 
use  to  them ;  while  those  who  intend  to 
arrive  at  a  general  conception  of  the 
species  from  knowing  its  name,  or  one 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  find 
their  views  forwarded  only  by  the  physi- 
ography; for  neither  the  characteristic 
nor  any  other  department  of  mineralosy, 
irontains  any  information  answering  the 
purpose  in  view.  Mineralogy,  thus  de- 
veloped, fulfils  perfectiy  tiie  demands 
which  natunil  history  makes  of  its  several 
departments.  But  it  enables  us  to  answer 
no  question  which  lies  beyond  the  Uraits 
of  natural  histoiy. '  Nobody  will  ever  be 
able  to  infer  fitMn  the  mere  natural-his- 
toricai  consideration  of  a  mineral,  an^ 
thmg  with  regard  to  its  chemical^geologi- 
4»],  or  economical  properties.  The  nat- 
ural histoiy  system  nas  its  provinces  ex- 
flctiy  determined,  within  which  it  serves 
«very  purpose,  but  admits  of  no  applica- 
tion without;  and  these  commendable 
properties  are  conferred  upon  mineralogy, 
iis  the  natural  history  of  the  mineral  king- 
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dom,  solely  by  making  it  correBpond  to 
the  philosophical  idea  of  a  science.  It 
contains  meroly  natural-historical  infor- 
mation ;  i.  e.  such  as  proceeds  from  a 
comparison  of  natural-historical  proper- 
ties, and  all  the  rest  is  foreign  to  it  The 
developement  of  the  whole,  in  its  single 
depanments,  is  in  itself  systematical ;  and 
what  it  contains  of  real  B}'stems,  the  sys- 
tems of  crystallization,  and  the  mineral 
system  itself,  really  deserve  that  name; 
because  they  are  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  single  idea  to  the  whole  com- 
pass of  a  certain  kind  of  mfermation. 
The  science  itself  forms  a  whole,  being 
intimately  connected  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  stricdy  separated  fit)m  all 
other  sciences,  which  is  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  a  systematic  mode  of  treat- 
ment. The  method  employed  is  so  sim- 
ple, that,  on  that  very  account,  it  is  inomu- 
table;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
other  methods,  compounded  of  diflferent 
principles,  from  the  want  of  consistency 
prevailing  in  their  different  departmente^ 
will  GnaSy  also  be  reduced  to  this  method 
We  conclude  our  abstract  pf  the  system 
of  Mobs,  by  presenting  the  reader  a  list 
of  his  genera,  as  represented  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  (jnmdnss  der  Mineralogies 
by  Haidinger  (Edinbui^^h,  1825). 

CLASS  I. 
Obdek  1. — Gas, 

GenariL    1.  Hydrogen.    2.  Atmoq>herie 
air. 

O&DEE  2,^fFaUr. 
Genus.    1.  Atmospheric  water. 
Oroek  S,—^cid. 
GenertL    1.  Carbonic  acid.     3.  Muriat- 
ic acid.    3.  Sulphuric  acid.  4.  Boracic 
acid.    5.  Arsenic  acid. 

Order  4.—SaU. 
Genera.  1.  Natron  salt  2.  Glauber  salt. 
3.  Nitre  salt  4.  Rock  salt  5.  Ammo- 
niac salt  6.  Vitriol  salt  7.  Epsom 
salt  8.  Alum  salt  9.  Borax  salt 
10.  Brytiiine  salt 

CLASS  II. 
Order  1. — Haloide. 
Genercu    1.  Gypsum  haloide.    2.  Cryone 
haloide.    3.  Alum  haloide.    4.  Fluor 
haloide.    5.  Calc  haloide. 

Order  2. — Baryte. 
Genercu    1.  Parachrose  baryte.    2.  Zine 
baiyte.    3.  Scheelium  bairyte,    4.  Hal 
baryte.    5.  Lead  baiyte. 
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Order  3.— JTerate. 
Genus,    1.  Pearikente. 
Okder  4. — Malackite, 
Gtnara,    1.  Staphyline  malachite.    2.'Li- 
rocoQe  malachite.    3.  Olive  malachite. 
4.  Azure  malachite.    5.  Emendd  mal- 
a^te.    6.  Habroneme  malachite. 

Order  5. — Mica. 
Gtnara.     1.  Euchlore  mica.     2.  Cobalt 
mica.    3.  Iron  mica.    4.  Graphite  mi- 
ca.   5.  Talc  mica.    6.  Pearl  mica. 

Order  6. — Spar, 
Centra,  1.  Schiller  spar.  3.  Disthne 
spar.  3.  Triphane  spar.  4.  Dystome 
spar.  5.  Kou phone  spar.  6.  Petaline 
spar.  7.  Feld  spar.  8.  Augite  spar. 
9.  Azure  spar. 

Order  7. — Gem. 

Oenera,  1.  Andalusitc.  2.  Corundum. 
3.  Diamond.  4.  Topaz.  5.  Emerald. 
6.  Quartz.  7.  Aximite.  8.  Chrysolite. 
9.  Boracite.  10.  Tourmaline.  11.  Gar- 
net   12.  Zircon.    13.  Gadolinite. 

Order  8. — Ore. 

Genera.  1.  Titanium  ore.  2.  Zinc  ore. 
3.  Copper  ore.  4.  Tin  ore.  5.  Schee- 
lium  ore.  6.  Tantalum  ore.  7.  Ura- 
nium ore.  8.  Cerium  ore.  9.  Chrome 
ore.  10.  Iron  ore.  11.  Manganese 
ore. 

Order  9^-^Melal. 

Genera,  1.  Arsenic.  2.  Tellurium.  3. 
Antimony.  4.  Bismuth.  5.  Mercury. 
6.  Silver.  7.  Gold.  8.  Platina.  9. 
iron.    10.  Copper. 

Order  10. — Pyrites. 
Genera.     1.  Nickel  pyrites.     2.  Arsenic 
pyrites.     3.  Cobalt  pyrites.     4.   Iron 
pyrites.    5.  Copper  pyrites. 

Order  11. — Glance. 
Genercu  1.  Copper  dance.  2.  Silver 
glance.  3.  Lead  glance.  4.  Telluri- 
um glanc«.  5.  Molybdenum  glance.  6. 
Bismuth  glance.  7.  Antimony  glance. 
8.  Melane  glance. 

Order  l%Slende. 
Genera.     1.   Glance  blende.     2.  Garnet 
blende.     3.  Purple  blende.     4.  Ruby 
Uende. 

Order  IS.-^vlphw. 
Genus.  1.  Sulphur. 

CLASS  III. 

Order  l.—JRenit. 

(Tenitf.    h  Melichrone  raniL 


Order  fL-^CooL 
Ckmts.    1.  Mineral  coaL 

Among  the  works  on  mineralogy,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice :  Traiti  de 
Mtnekalogie^  par  A.  Brongniari  ( Parity 
1807) ;  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Ciystallomphy,  by  Henry 
James  Brooke  (London,  1^) ;  an  Ele- 
mentary Inuroduction  to  the^Knowledge 
of  Mineralosy,  &c.,  by  WlHam  Phillips 
(London,  ISSS) ;  Handbuek  Otr  Mkursih 
fite,  wm  C.  A.  S.  Hoffmann  (Friebeig, 
1811,  and  continued  by  A.  Breithaupt); 
Mohs's  System  of  Mineralogy,  translated 
by  William  Hoiduiger  (Edinburgh,  1825); 
IVaiU  de  Crystallograpkie,  par  M.  VMU 
Ha%  (Paris,  1822);  TraxUdeMxniraUuney 
var  M.  VAm  Hauy  (Paris,  1822) ;  Handr 
mtch  der  Oryktoenosief  von  Karl  Casar  von 
Leonhard  (Heiuellx.*rg,  1826);  Brewster's 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy  (Edinburgh,  1827) ; 
Die  Afinerali^ie  der  A.  Hartmann  (Ilme- 
nau,  1829).  The  study  of  mineroJa  has 
received  considerable  attention  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  the  U.  States,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  that  attention  has  b^n 
devoted  to  the  discoveiy  of  locaHties  and 
the  formation  of  cabinets.  Already  we 
have  discovered  nearly  all  the  roecies 
found  in  other  quarters  of  tlie  glooe,  as 
may  be  noticed  by  consulting  the  different 
articles  in  the  department  of  mineralogy 
in  tliis  woric;  and  several  entirely  new 
species  have  been  added  to  tlie  science 
by  American  mineralogists.  The  only 
con^derable  work  upon  the  science  Which 
has  as  yet  oppeared  in  the  U.  States  is 
that  of  professor  Cleavekmd,  and  which 
was  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
systems  of  Brongniart  and  Hatiy.  It  has 
|)a8sed  through  two  editions,  and  its  author 
IS  now  undemtood  to  be  preparing  an 
improved  edition  for*the  press. 

Mineral  Waters  are  those  wateis 
which  contain  such  a  proportion  of  for- 
eign matter  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
common  use,  and  give  them  a  sensibk  fla- 
vor and  a  specific  action  upon  the  animal 
economy.  They  are  veiy  various,  b(Mh  in 
their  composition  and  temperature,  and» 
of  course,  m  their  effect  upon  the  mtem ; 
they  are  generally,  hovrever,  so  tar  im- 
precated with  acid  or  saline  bodies  as  to 
denve  from  them  their  peculiarities,  and 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes : 
acidulous  or  cari>onated,  saline,  chalybe- 
ate or  ferruginous,  and  suiphureousL  In 
regard  to  temperature,  they  are  also  divid- 
ed into  warm,  or  theimal,  and  cold.  Tlie 
substances  which  have  been  found  in  miil- 
erai  waters  are  extremely  numerouBy  bat 
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tho0e  which  most  frequently  occur  are 
oxygen,  nitrocen,  carbon  and  sulphur,  in 
dinerent  combiuations ;  lime,  iron,  ma^e- 
aia,  &C.  Mineral  waters  are  also  divided 
into  artificial  and  natural,  the  former  being 
produced  in  the  laboratories  of  the  chem- 
Mts,  and  sometimes  merely  imitations  pf 
the  natural  watera  by  a  combination  of  tlie 
aame  ingredients,  and  sometimes  compos- 
ed of  dmerent  ingredients,  or  of  the  same 
in  different  proportions,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  compounds  not  known  to  exist 
in  nature.  The  saline  springs  consist,  in 
general,  of  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  principal  are  those  of 
Pyrmout,  Sedlitz,  Ejisom,  &c.  The  fer- 
ruginous watera  have  a  decided  styptic 
taste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infusion 
of  gall-uuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid ;  sometimes  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  boih  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate;  the  watera  of  Vichy, 
Spa,  Forges,  Passy,  Cheltenham,  Tun- 
bridge,  Bedford,  Pittsburgh,  Yellow- 
Springs,  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
&€.,  are  among  tliem.  The  acidulous 
watera  are  cliaracterized  by  an  acid  taste, 
and  by  the  disengagement  of  fixed  air. 
They  contain  five  or  six  times  their  vol- 
ume of  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  salts  which 
tiiey  contain  are  muriates  and  carbonates 
of  bine  and  magnesia,  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  &c. ;  the  watera  of  Bath, 
Buxton,  Bristol,  Vichy,  Seltz,  New  Leba- 
non, &c.,  are  acidulous.  The  sulphure- 
ous watera  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
disagreeable  smell,  their  property  of  tar- 
nishing silver  and  copper,  &c. ;  the 
springs  at  Saratoga  and  Ballstpn,  Harrow- 
gate,  Moffat,  Aix-la-Chnpelle,  Aix,  and 
numerous  othera,  are  of  this  class. 

Minerva  (called  by  the  Greeks  ^ihene, 
Pallas  Alhtnt) ;  one  of  the  principal  dei- 
ties of  the  heathen  Olympus  whose  origin 
ujany  mythologists  derive  from  Kgypt. 
According  to  the  fable,  Jupiter  (q.  v.),  hav- 
ing obtained  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  skies 
Shis  victory  over  tlic  Titans  (q.  v.),  chose 
sds  (q.  v.),  daughter  of  Ocean,  for  his 
wife.  An  oracle  of  Gaea  and  Uranus  had, 
however,  predicted  that  Metis  would  firat 
bear  him  a  daughter,  and  then  a  son,  who 
should  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty. 
To  avoid  this,  Jupiter  endeavored,  by 
wiles  and  flattery,  to  pet  possession  of  her 
peraon,  and  then  swallowed  her  with  her 
yet  unborn  daughter.  Whenthe  period  of 
her  delivery  arrived,  Ju|uter  experienced  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  bead,and,  having  caused 
Vukan  to  spUt  open  his  8kuli,was  astonish- 


ed at  the  sight  of  a  virgin  in  comi^ete  ar- 
mor, who  danced  about  with  a  warlike 
enthusiasm,  brandishinff  her  spear,  and 
chishing  her  arms,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
attacking  an  enemy.  In  her  character  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  warrior,  she  was  con- 
trasted with  the  fierce,  furious  and  blood- 
thiraty  Mara  (q.  vA  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  battles  of  the  gods.  In 
the  wara  of  the  giants,  she  slew  Pallas  and 
Enceladus.  In  the  wara  of  mortals,  she 
aids  and  protects  heroes.  She  conducted 
Hercules  to  Olympus,  instructed  Bellero- 
phon  (see  Htpponous)  how  to  tame  Pega- 
sus, and  conquer  the  Chimaera,  accompa^ 
nied  Perseus  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Gorgons,  conferred  immortality  on  Ty 
deus,  honored  Achilles,  accompanied 
Ulysses,  protected  his^  wife,  and  guided 
his  son  Telemachus  under  the  figure  of 
Mentor.  She  also  favored  the  inventon 
of  warlike  instruments,  built  the  Argo, 
and  taught  Ei)eu8  to  construct  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  cap- 
tured. She  is  likewise  represented  as  the 
patroness  of  the  aits  of  peace  ;  and,  as  a 
virgin,  is  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  all 
the  employments,  in  which,  in  the  heroic 
age,  the  daughtera  of  kings  occupied 
tliemselves.  The  loom,  the  spindle,  tlie 
embroidering  needle,  are  her  attributes; 
and,  as  tlie  wives  of  the  heroes  prepared 
tlie  gamieuts  of  their  households,  so  she 
macle  tlie  dresses  of  the  goddesses;  hence 
her  epithet  Ergane,  Skilful  artists  were, 
therefore,  under  her  protection,  ttiough 
she  would  not  tolerate  any  marics  of 
pride.  (See  ^^rachsM,)  All  the  peaceful 
arts  which  display  an  active  and  invendve 
spirit,  found  a  patron  in  hCr.  The  sculp- 
tor, the  architect  and  the  painter,  as  well 
as  the  philosopher,. the  orator  and  the  poet, 
considered  her  their  tutelary  deity.  As 
bodily  health  is  necessary  to  Uie  successful 
exertion  of  the  inventive  powera  of  the 
niiiid,  she  is  also  represented  among  the 
healing  gods,  and  in  this  character  is  call- 
ed Pctonia,  In  all  these  representadons 
siie  is  the  symbol  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
the  goddess  of  wisdofn,  science  and  art ; 
the  latter,  however,  only  in  so  ftr  as  in- 
vention and  thought  are  comprehended. 
Athens,  the  city  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences^ 
was  her  favorite  residence.  She  is  also 
styled  the  invenlress  of  the  flute ;  but  hav- 
ing seen,  in  a  fountain,  how  much  the 
playing  upon  that  instrument  distorted  her 
face,  3ie  threw  it  uito  tlie  water,  widi 
malediction^  on  the  person  who  should 
take  it  out  Marayas  (q.  v.)  suffered  the 
effects  of  this  malediction.  Despisiua 
love,  she  conaecnted  heiself  to  perpetuu 
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virgiaiiy  I  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  who 
directed  towards  her  a  glance  of  desirei 
suffered  the  severest  penalties  for  his  rash- 
ness. Tiresias  (q.  v.),  who  surprised  her 
in  the  bath,  was  struck  blind. — ^The  arts 
have  embodied  this  conception  of  pure 
reason  in  the  imases  of  the  goddess.  A 
manly  gravity,  and  an  air  of  reflection,  is 
united  with  female  beauty  in  her  jfeatures. 
As  a  warrior,  she  is  represented  complete- 
ly armed,  her  head  covered  with  a  gold 
helmet,  from  which  streams  a  crest  of 
horse-liair,  her  hand  bearing  her  lanc& 
and  her  body  mailed  with  the  armor  of 
her  &ther.  As  the  goddess  of  peaceful 
arts,  she  appears  in  the  dress  of  a  Grecian 
matron.  To  her  attributes  l^elong,  also, 
the  iCgis,  the  ijk^rgonNs  head,  the  round 
Argive  buckler,  and  the  owl,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  vigilance  (on  coins,  the  cock).  As 
the  preserver  of  health,  she  is  also  repre- 
sented as  feeding  a  dragon,  and  the  olive- 
branch  is  a  symbol  of  the  peaceful  com- 
merce, which  is  rendered  prosperous 
through  her  favor.  An  Athenian  tradition 
relates  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  (Athene) 
once  contended  which  should  give  the 
name  to  their  city  ;  the  gods,  to  decide  the 
dispute,  declared  that  it  should  be  called 
fiom  the  one  who  should  produce  the 
most  useful  gift  for  tlie  human  race. 
Neptune,  therefore,  struck  the  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  the  war-horse  sprang  forth ; 
Minerva  threw  her  spear,  and  from  the 
spot  where  it  fell  sprouted  forth  the 
pieaceful  olive-tree.  Her  present  was  de- 
termined to  be  the  most  salutary,  and  the 
city  received  her  name.  All  Attica,  but 
particularly  Athens,  was  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  had  numerous  temples  there. 
(See  Padkefion,)  Her  most  brilliant  fes- 
tival at  Athens  was  the  Panatheneea. 
Another  festival  was  the  solemn  washing 
of  her  statues  at  Athens,  and  more  partic- 
ularly at  Argos,  which  was  done  yearly  in 
running  water,  by  tlie  hands  of  virgins. 
The  Romans  worshipped  her  at  first  only 
as  the  goddess  of  war  (Bellona);  but  she 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  guardian 
ffods  of  Rome.  The  principal  temple  in 
Uie  capitol  was  dedicated  to  her,  in  com- 
mon with  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  a  yearly 
festival  was  observed  in  honor  of  her, 
which  continued  five  d&ys (QuinqucUria). 
MmooTTi,  Catharine ;  an  eminent  sing- 
.  «r,  bom  at  Naples  in  1728,  of  German 
parents.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
who  was  in  the  Austrian  military  service, 
Catharine  entered  on  Ursuline  convent. 
The  mudc  made  such  an  impreteion  upon 
her,  that  she  implored  the  abbess,  with 
than,  to  allow  her  to  receive  musiciBl  in« 


atruction,  that  she  might  be  able  to  aecoov 
pany  tiie  choir :  her  request  was  granted. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  returned  to  her 
mother,  and  some  years  after  married  Min- 
gotti,  a  Venetian,  who  had  the  direction 
of  i\fd  opera  at  Dresden.  On  her  first 
appearance  in  Dresden,  she  attracted  gen- 
eral admiration,  and  Porpora  (q.  v.),  who 
was  then  in  the  king's  employ,  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  the  theatre.  Her 
reputation  soon  extended  through  Europe, 
and  she  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  grand 
opera  in  Naples,  where  she  was  received 
^vith  undivided  applause.  On  her  return 
to  Dresden,  in  1748,  Hasse  was  at  the 
head  of  the  chapel,  and  endeavored  to 
place  difiiculties  in  her  way,  which  she 
escaped  with  such  success  as  to  sUence 
her  enemies,  and  even  Faustina.  In  1751, 
she  went  to  Spain,  under  tlie  direction 
of  Farinelli,  visited  Paris  and  London  in 
1754,  and  afterwards  the  dififerent  cities 
of  Italy,  but  always  considered  Dresden 
OS  her  home  during  the  life  of  Augustus. 
After  his  dead),  ^e  resided  at  Alunich. 
She  died  in  1807.  Mingotti  spoke  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian,  with  elegance, 
Spanish  and  English  with  ease,  and  un- 
derstood Latin.  Her  style  of  singing  was 
grand  and  dramatic,  and  such  as  discov- 
ered her  to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  her 
art.  She  was  a  judicious  actress,  her  in- 
telligence extending  to  the  poetry,  dec- 
orations, and  every  part  of  the  drama. 

Mi.NORELiA  ;  an  Asiatic  province  of 
Russia,  bounded  north  by  the  Caucasus, 
which  separates  it  from  Circaasia,  west  by 
the  Black  sea,  south  by  Guria,  and  east 
by  Imeretia.  It  is  in  general  mountain- 
ous, with  a  fertile  soil,  producing  excellent 
fruits.  Wine,  honey,  silk  and  women  are 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The 
population  is  composed  of  about  14,000 
families — Georgians,  Armenians,  Tartars 
and  Je^vs.  The  Greek  church  is  the 
predominant  religion.  The  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  tliree  distinct  castes,  the 
Dchinandi,  or  that  of  princes,  the  Sskkour, 
or  nobles,  and  the  Moniali,  or  commons : 
the  last  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Mingrelia  is  governed  by  a  prince,  called 
the  Dadiaxi,  who,  in  1803,  declared  him- 
self the  vassal  of  Russia.  In  1813,  Persia 
rniounced  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  it, 
in  favor  of  Russia. 

MiNHo,  or,  in  Spanish,  JMino  (^itu»),  a 
river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  rises 
near  Mondoiiedo,  among  the  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Galicia,  crosses  that  prov- 
ince nearly  from  north  to  south,  tiJl  it  a^ 
rives  at  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  where  it 
takes  a  western  directioD|  aiid  foims  the 
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boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Guardia.  It 
is  only  navigable  to  a  small  distance  for 
boats,  on  account  of  the  siuid-banks.  It 
^ves  its  name  to  the  northernmost  prov- 
mce  of  Portugal,  called  also  Enire  Douro 
€  MinhOy  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and 
delightful  climate,  of  which  Braga  is  the 
capital,  and  Oporto  (q.  v.)  the  principal 
port.     (Sre  Portugal,) 

Miniature  Pakntixg  ;  that  branch  of 
jmtuting,  in  water  colors,  in  which  the 
colors  are  put  on  by  the  mere  point  of  the 
brush.  It  differs  from  other  kinds  of 
painting  in  l)eing  much  finer,  and  Uierc- 
i'ure  uiu.st  be  looked  at  near,  so  that  it  is 
usod  to  npreseui  subjects  on  a  small 
scale,  couunonly  on  vellum  or  ivorj'. 
Hence  the  name  miniature  paintings  for 
the  smallest  kind.  The  ground  of  the 
vellum  or  ivory  is  used  for  the  highest  lights, 
and  some  artists  use  no  while  coloring 
matter  at  all,  sup|)lying  its  place  entirely 
by  this  ground.  The  best  colors  are  those 
wiiich  have  the  least  body,  as  carmine, 
ultramarine,  lac,  &c.,  which  are  dissolved 
in  watfr,  and  then  separated  and  dried. 
Miniature  painting  requires  much  tune 
on  account  of  the  paints  of  which  it  con- 
sists, which  must  be  delicately  put  on,  so 
near  each  other  tliat  they  appear  as  one 
continued  color.  As  early  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,niiniatui'e  picturesare  found 
as  ornaments  of  manuscripts  in  Italy, 
France  and  Germany. — See  Rive's  Essai 
9wr  VArt  de  verifier  Mfi-c  des  Miniatures 
peintes  dans  Its  Mamiscnts  (Paris,  17b12).  In 
general  this  kind  of  painting  was  an  occu- 
pation of  the  monks ;  and  as  the  aj't  was 
called  illuniinare,  so  the  artists  received  the 
names  illuminatoreSf  or  miniatorcSy  because 
they  us<'d  for  the  ornaments  of  the  manu- 
scripts the  i-ed  color,  »ii72ium,inore  than  nny 
other ;  hence  the  name  miniature  paint- 
ing. This  species  of  painting  fiourished 
particularly  in  the  fourteenth  centur>',  un- 
tler  Cliarles  V  in  France,  and  reached  still 
greater  perfi  ciiou  under  Charles  YlII 
and  Louis  XI F^  but  sunk  after  tlio  inven- 
tion of  prill  ting,  and  of  paper,  and  the  rise 
of  the  art  of  engraving.  In  modern 
times,  it  has  been  employed  chiefly  for 
portrait  painting.  Among  the  distinguish- 
ed miniature  painters  deceased  are  Mengs, 
Chodowiecki,  Fuger,  Westermann,  Nixon 
and  Shelly.  Augustin  and  Isal3ey  (q.  v.) 
are  now  the  fii-st  miniature  paintera  in. 
Paris. 

Minim  ;  a  character  or  note,  equal  in  du- 
ration to  tlie  sixteentli  pan  of  a  large,  one 
eighth  of  a  long,  one  fourth  of  a  breve, 
axul  one  half  of  a  semibreTe. 


MmiM  Friars  (from  rntntmi,  Latin, 
least) ;  brethren  of  St.  Franciscus  a  Paula 
(whence  they  are  called  also  Pavlinif  or 
Paulani\  an  order  mstituted  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  who  have  establish- 
ed convents  in  most  European  countries 
since  1493.  They  owe  ilieir  reputation 
of  {Mirticular  sanctity  to  their  rigorous 
fasting,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
any  thing  but  bread,  fruits  and  water. 
Their  dress  is  black,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  provided  with  a  scourge. 
Their  life  is  dedicated  entirely  to  solitary 
devotion.  They  belong  to  the  mendicant 
oixlers,  and  possessed,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  450  convents  in  30  provinces.  In 
1815,  Ferilinaud  IV  of  Naples  restored 
to  them  their  original  convent.  (See 
Francis  ofPavIa,)  In  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory, they  ai'e  called  Paolotti, 

WiMON  (from  the  Fi-ench  mignon^  ad- 
jective and  sulKStantive) ;  a  favorite,  on 
whom  benefits  are  undeservedly  lavished. 
— In  typography,  minion  signifies*  a  certain 
kind  ot  tyjje.  "  Why,*'  says  Johnson,  in 
his  Typographia,  or  the  Printer's  Instruct- 
er,  "  this  letter  was  denominated  mtnton, 
we  have  not  yet  been  informed ;  probably 
it  was  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  first 
introduction,  and  consequently  received 
the  title  minion  [darling].''  In  size,  it  is 
between  nonpareil  and  brevier ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  b  c. 

Minister;  properly  a  chief  servant ;  in 
political  language,  one  to  whom  a  sove- 
reign intrusts  the  direction  of  affairs  of 
state.  In  modern  governments,  tlie  heads 
of  the  several  departments  or  branches  of 
government  are  ministers  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  It  is  also  used  for  tlie  n^pre- 
s^ntative  of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 
(See  Ministers^  Foretgw.)  In  England,  the 
words  ministry  and  ministers  are  used  as 
collective  names  for  the  heads  of  dej)art- 
ments,  but  the  individual  memliers  are  noi 
so  designated.  In  the  U.  States,  the  heads 
of  the  <Jepartments  are  called  secretaries^ 
but  are  not  termed  ministers.  In  most 
large  countries  we  find  a  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs  (whose  duties  are  included  in 
those  of  the  sc^cretary  of  state  in  the  U. 
States),  a  minister  of  the  interior  (in  Eng- 
land, secretary  for  the  borne  de{>artment ; 
in  the  U.  States  tliere  is  no  such  depart- 
ment, and  the  secretary  of  state  has  chazge 
of  the  aflairs  which  would  fidl  to  such 
minister).  The  minister  of  the  interior  has 
the  management  of  all  domestic  afiairs, 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  levying  taxes  (in  many 
cases) ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  otlier  departments ;  and  \$ 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  the  importance 
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of  this  department  varies,  as  the  govern- 
ment  is  more  or  less  absolute,  and  dispos- 
ed to  exercise  a  more  or  less  minute  con- 
trol over  its  subjects.  In  Prussia,  where 
the  government  interferes  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is 
a  most  important  person.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  the  judiciaiy  is 
considered  a  branch  of  the  executive  ad- 
ministration, there  is  always  a  minister  of 
justice,  whose  office  is  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and 
with  the  whole  idea  of  the  administration 
of  justice  entertained  in  England  and  the 
U.  States  (though  in  the  former  country 
the  highest  judge,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
is  a  member  of  the  ministry).  There  is, 
further,  a  minister  of  finance  (in  England, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  U. 
States,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury).  In 
some  states  there  is,  besides  the  minister 
of  finance,  a  minister  of  the  treasury. 
There  is  also  a  minister  or  secretary  of 
war,  and  in  maritime  states,  a  minister  or 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  sometimes  a 
minister  for  the  colonies.  There  is  often 
a  separate  minister  of  commerce  (in  Eng- 
land, the  president  of  die  board  of  trade) ; 
a  minister  of  the  police  (first  estabhshed 
by  the  directory  in  France).  In  many 
countries  on  the  European  continent, 
where  the  idea  of  a  well  regulated  govern- 
ment is  unhappily  confounded  with  a 
concentration  of  all  powers  in  a  few 
individuals,  there  is,  also,  a  minister  of 
public  worship,  who  has  the  direction  of 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  department 
though  it  also  exists  in  Catholic  countries, 
as  in  France,  yet  has  received  the  greatest 
developemeut  in  Protestant  countries,  in 
which  the  monarchs  have  declared  them- 
selves the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the 
officers  of  religion  are  considered,  to  a 
certain  degree,  servants  of  the  goveniment 
We  often  find  a  minister  of  instruction, 
generally  the  same  with  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  affau:s.  A  minister  of  the 
household  oflen  directs  the  private  affairs 
of  the  monarch.  Though  the  name  of 
the  ministers  in  most  countries  correspond, 
yet  their  power  is  very  different  in  a  bu- 
reaucracy (q.  v.),  where  it  extends  in  minute 
ramifications  through  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and,  in  a  country  like 
England  or  the  (J.  States,  where  the  con- 
cerns of  the  particular  corporations  are 
independent  of^  their  control.  In  the  for- 
mer class  of  governments,  each  minister 
is  a  sort  of  viceroy  in  his  department 
One  of  these  ministers  is,  in  many  coun- 
triie,  prime-minister,  or  premier^  who,  in 
constttutional  monarchies,  is  considered 


as  the  chief  pezi9oll  in  the  administradon. 
Sometimes  he  has  no  particular  depart- 
ment In  France,  he  is  called  minister 
president  In  England,  the  prime-minister 
is  the  one  who  receives  the  king's  order  to 
form  a  ministry,  and  therefore  to  appoint 
men  of  his  own  sentiments.  He  is  gener- 
ally the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  some 
countiies,  there  is,  also,  a  president  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  U.  States,  there  is  no 
such  post  as  that  of  premier,  because  eve- 
ry thing  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  presi- 
dent, who,  in  many  points,  con-esponds  to 
the  premier  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  British  king's  cabinet  ministers  vaiy 
somewhat:  under  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
they  were  the  following  :  1.  First  lord  of 
the  treasury ;  2.  lord  high  chancellor ;  3. 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  4.  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  5.  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonial  department ;  6, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  7.  president  of  the  council ;  8. 
pix^ident  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treas- 
urer of  the  navy  ;  9.  lord  privy  seal  and 
president  of  the  board  of  control  (Indian 
affairs);  10.  secretary  at  war;  11.  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  12. 
master  of  tfie  mint  The  French  min- 
istry consists  of,  1.  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  2.  minister  of  finance;  3. 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice; 
4.  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ec- 
clesiastical affairs;  5.  minister  of  com- 
merce and  public  works ;  6.  minister  of 
the  marine  and ,  colonies ;  7.  minister  of 
war  ;  8.  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
American  cabinet  consists  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state  (foreign  and  home  affairs),  of 
the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy. 
The  attorney-general  and  sometimes  also 
the  postmaster-general  ai*e  members  of 
the  cabinet  The  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  IT.  States  is  never  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  He  is  merely  a 
judicial  officer,  and  not  removable,  except 
by  impeachment  The  lord  high  chan- 
cellor is  the  only  judge  in  England  who 
l)elongs  to  the  ministry.  In  France  and 
England,  the  members  are  ap[)ointed  solely 
by  die  king;  in  the  U.  States,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  is  necessary  for  the 
appointment  of  the  secretaries,  and  all 
other  officers  nominated  by  the  president 
No  case,  however,  has  yet  existed  in  which 
the  senate  has  refused  to  concur  in  the 
appointment  of  the  secretaries,  because  it 
has  been  thought  unfair  to  deny  the  pres- 
ident the  choice  of  his  own  cabinet,  as 
all  the  responsibili^  rests  upon  him. 
The  modem  idea  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies, in  whkh  two  most  heteroffeneQyfl 
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}»riiiciples,  the  inviolablfity  of  the  ]aw,  and 
that  of  the  monarch,  who  thus  stands  above 
the  law,  were  to  be  reconciled,  produced 
a  skilfiil  contrivance — ^the  responsibility  of 
ministers-^in  order  to  leave  the  inviolabili- 
ty of  the  monarch  uninfringed,  and  yet  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  use  of  his 
power.  Europe  owes  this  developement 
of  constitutional  law,  as  most  of  the  im- 
provements in  her  political  institutions, 
to  England.  One  or  more  ministers  in 
France  and  England  (and  many  other 
countries)  countersign  the  royal  orders, 
and  by  thus  doing  become  resjKjnsible  for 
the  contents.  Every  reader  recollects  the 
late  case  in  France,  in  which  the  ministers 
were  called  to  account  for  the  royal  ordi- 
nances, {^ee  France,  and  PolifCliac,)  This 
res{)on8ibility  is  always  a  delicate  thing, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  drfjne  with  ex- 
actness what  constitutes  unconstitution- 
ality and  a  violation  of  the  public  interest ; 
end,  hard  as  it  may  appear  in  tiic  al)stract, 
the  question  must  be  left  to  tlie  houses  of 
legislature  to  decide,  in  case  of  an  im- 
})cachment  of  the  ministers.  In  general, 
however,  tliere  is  little  danger  of  the  min- 
ister being  impeached,  except  for  very 
flagrant  violations  of  law,  or  in  times  of 
very  violent  party  spirit  Peculation  also 
fbnns  a  ground  of  impeachment.  In  the 
r.  States,  no  such  responsibility  rests  on 
the  secretaries,  nor  is  tiieir  countersign 
requisite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
president  hi  visolf  is  answerable  for  every 
thing  which  he  does,  and  may  Ik;  ini- 
peaclipd.  (See  Impcdchmeni.)  Though 
the  constitutional  monarch  nas  the  lull 
rigfit  to  appoint  and  discharge  his 
luiiiisters  according  to  pleasure,  he  is, 
ncverthclrss,  oliligod  to  appoint  sucli  as 
will  satisfy  public  opinion,  or  the  legis- 
lature will  not  grant  supplies,  and,.in  fact, 
will  not  coopenite  with  the  administra- 
tion. This  denial  to  gi-ant  supplies, 
which  is  the  gn*at  support  of  the  people 
against  the  government,  was  called,  some 
time  ago,  in  France,  an  outrageous  inter- 
ference with  the  king's  ])rerogatives. 
in  England,  the  command  of  a  majority 
in  the  houses  has  become  indispensidile 
for  the  ministers,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  bill 
brought  in  by  them  is  regularly  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  premier.  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  what  are  denom- 
inated cabinet  questions,  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the 
ministry  should  be  united.  Where  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  openly  professed  by 
the  ministers  themselves,  the  question  is 
not  a  cabinet  question,  and  the  failure  of 
a   Inll  propofied  by  a  minister  respect- 


ing it  is  not  considered  fatal  to  the  ad* 
ministration.  Thus  tlie  Catholic  eman^ 
cipation  was  for  a  long  time  not  a  cabinet 
question  ;  and  when  Canning  lost  his  bill, 
in  1827,  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  give  in 
his  resignation.  The  situation  of  the 
constitutional  monarch  in  France  and 
England,  and  many  other  reasons  in  the 
organization  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  render  it  necessary  for  the  min- 
isters to  be  present  at  the  parliamentaiy 
debates,  and  to  support  their  measures:  in 
fact,  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  tlie  lord 
high  chancellor,  is,  ex  officio,  president  of 
the  house  of  lords.  In  England,  those  of 
the  ministry  who  are  peei"s  sit  in  tlie 
house  of  lords ;  the  othei-s  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons,  in  virtue  of  being  elected 
members  ,*  but  it  is  considered  indispen- 
sable that  they  should  be  there.  They 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  house  ex-' 
ccpt  as  members.  The  prime-minister, 
if  a  peer,  sits  in  the  lords  :  Pitt  and  Can- 
ning, who  were  commoners,  feat  in  the 
commons.  In  Franco,  the  ministers  are 
also  generally  members  of  one  or  the 
other  house,  but  they  need  not  be  mem- 
bers, because  the  constitution  gives  them 
the  right  of  being  heard  in  eitlier  house, 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  ministers 
liave  their  bench  in  France.  In  the  U.' 
States,  no  secretar}'  can  sit  in  either  house, 
as  the  constitution  prohibits  any  officer 
of  government  from  Inking  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative or  senator,  in  Russia,  the 
cabinet  is  difllrent  from  tlie  ministry. 
The  former  has  the  management  of  the 
emperor's  private  afTuirs  and  of  foreign 
politics,  and  its  members  an^  called  cabinet 
ministers  ;  the  membere  ef  the  ministry, 
so  called,  are  termed  state  ministers. 
Son)e  governments  have  also  conference 
niinistei-s,  who  have  no  real  departments. 
The  love  of  titles  has  produced  a  great 
mixture  of  tliese  designations  in  different 
countries.  In  France,  it  was  formerly 
customary  to  ap{)oint  an  ex-minister  min- 
ister of  state,  with  a  pension,  rfhose 
who  were  ministers  of  state  before  the 
revolution  of  18.30,  nave  remained  so; 
but  the  ex-ministers,  since  1830,  have  re- 
turned to  their  private  stations.  In  Eng- 
land, the  privy  council  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ministry.  The  former 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

Ministers,  Foreign.  In  the  article 
Diplomaai,  some  account  has  been  given 
' of  the  history  of  embassies:  it  remains 
here  to  speak  of  the  different  classes  of 
foreign  ministers  as  they  now  exisL  By- 
ery  person  sent  from  one  sovereign  gov- 
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emment  to  another,  and  accredited  to  the 
latter,  in  order  to  transact  public  business, 
of  a  transient  or  permanent  character,  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  with  that  to 
which  he  is  sent,  is  a  foreign  minister. 
Sometimes  such  ministers  are  sent  merely 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  sometimes  to  settle  disputed  points ; 
at  other  times  to  reside  permanently  with 
the  foreign  government  GJenerally,  tliey 
are  divided  iuto  three  classes.  Tliose  of 
the  first  class,  called  ambassadors,  are  not 
merely  the  agents  of  their  government, 
but  represent  their  sovereign  personally, 
and  receive  honors  and  enjoy  privileges 
accordingly.  The  Frencli,  English,  S[)an- 
ish,  Russian,  Austrian  governments  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other ;  the  Prussian 
government  does  not  send  ministers  of  this 
rank.  The  second  class  are  those  called 
by  the  joint  title  of  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  they  repre- 
sent their  government;  such  are  sent  by 
the  U.  States,  The  third  class  consists  of 
the  ministers  resident  {ministres  r^sidens, 
ministres  chMf^h  d!'affaires),  to  whom  less 
honor  is  generally  paid.  They,  However, 
like  the  former,  are  on  the  European  con- 
tinent styled  by  courtesy  excellency.  Of 
still  lower  rank  are  the  cJiarges  d'affaires. 
According  to  the  regulations  adojited  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  number  of 
classes  has  been  reduced,  so  that  there  are 
at  jirescnt  only  ambassadoi-s,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and 
chargh  (Paffaires,  Persons  who  aiti  sent 
merely  to  conduct  the  private  affairs  of 
tlieir  monarch  or  his  subjects  in  a  foreign 
place  are  called  agents,  or  residents;  and 
where  they  arc  occupied  chiefly  with  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  character,  they  are 
called  consids.  (q.  v.)  They  are  not  con- 
sidered diplomatic  pei-sons,  and  do  not  en- 
joy privileges  accordingly.  The  legati  a 
latere  (q.  v.)  enjoy  the  privileges  and  hon- 
ors of  ambassadoiu  Ambassadors  and 
even  ministers  plenipotentiary  iiave  young 
gentlemen  with  them,  called  attaches,  wlio 
have  no  particular  cliargo,  but  merely  this 
title  to  connect  them  with  the  lejration, 
and  to  give  them  thus  admission  into  the 
highest  society.  Sometimes  tlicy  are  sous 
of  noble  families,  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  diplomatic  offices,  but  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  accept  an  ai>iK)int- 
ment  as  secretary  of  legation.  Tiie  suite 
of  ambassadors  always  includes  more  in- 
dividuals than  the  business  of  tlie  embas- 
sy requires,  a  certain  degree  of  ponip  be- 
ing considered  necessary.  An  ambassador 
his  generally  three,  always  two  secretaries 
of  legation ;  other  ministers  often  but  one. 


A  foreign  minister  receives  letten  of  cte- 
dence  mm  his  court,  which,  after  having 
delivered  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  he  gives  himself  to  the 
monarch,  or  head  of  tne  government,  if  lie 
is  an  ambassador,  in  a  public  audience,  if 
not,  in  a  private  audience.  After  the  re- 
ception of  the  credentials,  the  minister  is 
said  to  be  acknowledged.  In  some  coun- 
tries, he  puts  the  arms  of  his  nation 
or  sovereign  on  his  mansion.  After  his 
credentials  have  been  received,  he  makes 
fonnal  visits  to  the  other  ambassadors,  to 
be  recognised  by  them  as  such.  From 
the  moment  that  a  minister  enters  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
his  person  is  held  sacred  and  inviolal)le, 
and  he  acquires  important  privileges.  To 
these  belongs,  firet  of  all,  his  freedom  from 
territorial  restrictions :  that  is,  he  is  not 
regarded  as  an  inhr;iiitant  of  tlie  country, 
but  his  person,  .<'»;ite,  house,  equipage,  &c., 
are  considered  as  never  having  left  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  as  being 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  tlial  in  which  ho 
actually  resides.  From  this  follows  the  free- 
dom of  foreign  ministers  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  Taw ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
their  suite;  and  all  property  belonging  to 
him  as  minister  is  free  from  all  taxes,  &c. 
No  common  police-officer,  tax-gatherer, 
or  other  public  servant,  can  enter  his  hotel, 
and  make  inquisition,  as  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen.  But  whether  his  hotel 
shall  l)c  a  place  of  refuge  fi)r  transgres- 
sors, and  whether  the  delivery  of  them 
may  be  refused  to  the  officers  of  the  state, 
are  questions  equally  doubtful  and  inqwr- 
tant.  The  privilege  formerly  appertaining 
to  ambassador,  by  means  of  which,  ujwn 
hanging  up  the  arms  of  their  sovereign, 
they  could  exempt  from  the  laws  of  tlie 
land  the  whole  quarter  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  their  hotel  happened  to  stand,  is 
abolislied  as  an  abuse.  The  freedom  from 
taxes  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  em- 
bjissy  has  been  subjected  to  many  restric- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
of  abuses  of  this  privilege.  Foreign  min- 
istoi-s  are  not  free  from  bridge  and  turn- 
pike tolls,  or  letter-j>osiage.  One  of  their 
especial  privileges  is  that  of  worshipping 
according  to  tlie  forms  of  tlieir  own  reli- 
gion in  countries  where  their  religion  is 
not  tolerated.  In  transacting  business, 
they  sometimes  have  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  sovereign  himself^  and 
then  address  him  in  a  private  audience 
orally,  or  by  the  delivery  of  memorials ; 
but  more  commonly  their  intercourse  is 
through  the  minister  for  foreign  nffiiirs. 
This  state  of  things  continues  till  the  ter- 
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mimoion  of  the  embasBy,  which  may  occur 
in  different  ways,  either  by  the  ezpiration 
of  tiie  term  of  the  credeDtials,  by  a  recall, 
byavoluDtary  or  compulsory  departure, 
or  by  the  decease  of  the  minister.  A  re- 
call occurs  when  the  object  of  the  em- 
basBV  is  obtaioed  or  defeated ;  sometimes 
it  takes  place  iu  consequence  of  a  misun- 
derstanding, and  sometimes  from  private 
vuasons.  A  minister  often  voluntarily 
leaves  a  court,  without  being  recalled, 
when  he  thinks  he  suifers  personal  inju- 
ries, coutmry  to  the  laws  of  nations. 
There  aiv  cases,  however,  in  which  a  min- 
ister is  compelled  to  leave  a  con  it,  when . 
it  is  termed  a  removoL  In  general,  an  em- 
bassy is  cousidercd  as  ended  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  minister  shows  his  letters 
of  recall,  or  receives  his  passpoits  for  his 
journey  home.  When  these  are  furnish- 
ed him,  he  must  leave  the  country,  but  his 
person  remains  inviolable  even  in  case  of 
war,  and  he  is  allowed  to  retire  unmolest- 
eth  The  Ottoman  Porte  alone  claims  to 
bo  excepted  from  this  regulation,  since  it 
imprisons  iu  the  Seven  Towers  the  minis- 
ters of  states  with  which  any  misunder- 
standing lmp])cn8  to  occur.  At  the  peace 
witli  Russia,  however,  in  1813,  it  engaged 
never  to  exercise  this  power  for  the  future 
upon  Russian  amba^adors.  The  same 
itiviolai)ility  of  person  is  enjoyed  in  the 
other  European  states,  although  only  in 
time  of  peace,  by  couriers  and  expresses, 
as  also  by  persons  who,  widiout  any  pub- 
lic character  as  envoys,  arc  intrusted  by 
their  governments  with  the  transaction  of 
ailairs  of  impoitancc,  and  rcquiiiug  secre- 
cy and  despatch  ;  but  these  are  not  allow- 
ed to  assume  the  state  of  a  minister,  and, 
in  their  relations  to  other  citizens,  are  re- 
garded as  private  persons  merely.  All 
these  regulations  have  naturally  been  in^ 
troduced  among  the  European  powers 
since  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
residence  of  foreign  ministers,  that  is,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Republics  do 
not  send  ambassadors,  in  the  European 
eense  of  the  word.  Venice,  indeed,  for- 
merly sent  ambassadors ;  but  the  U»  States 
send  only  ministers  plenipotentiary  and 
tihargis  (Taffaires^  although  tlie  constitution 
uses  the  term  ambassador.  Prussia  alone, 
among  the  principal  European  powers, 
neither  sends  nor  receives  ambassadors. 
A  history  of  European  diplomacy,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  would  \ye  a  very 
important  work,  in  regard  to  politics,  na- 
tional law,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  still  a  desideratum.  Flassan 
has  made  some  excellent  contributions 
towards  it  (A  useful  work,  and  one 
vou  Yin.  44 


which  giyes  instruction  and  examples  in 
regard  to  all  the  relations  and  objects  of 
embassies,  is  the  Mcmud  diflomatiqtie,  on 
Precis  dts  Droits  et  dts  Foadvms  des  •^genf 
dxphmatiques^  suivi  d'un  Rtcueil  d'^cUs  et 
d*  Offices^  pour  seroir  dt  Guide  aux  Per- 
sonnes  qid  st  destinetit  h  Ut  Carriirepoliiique^ 
by  Charles  von  Martens  (Leipsic,  18^). 
The  law  of  Euro{)eau  embassies  has  been 
particularly  treated  of  by  F.  von  Moshamm 
(Landshut,  ISGO). 

Mink  (mustela).  The  animal  known  in 
the  U.  States  under  the  name  of  mink  is 
so  similar  to  the  European  quadruped  of 
tiie  same  name  that  they  have  been  gene- 
rally confounded  with  each  other.  The 
common  name  of  both  species  is  derived 
from  the  Swedish  monk.  The  American 
animal  is  the  M,  vison  of  naturalists,  and 
is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  especially  near  farm-houses  and 
mills.  It  swims  and  dives  well,  and  can 
remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles, 
&c.,  but  also  commits  depredations, 
on  the  poultry  yard,  and  will  devour  rats, 
mice,  &CI  The  mink,  when  irritated, 
exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
is  capable  of  strong  attachment,  but,  like 
the  cat  kind,  is  readily  ofiended,  and  will 
bite  on  a  sudden  provocation.  The  fur  is 
of  little  value. — ^I'he  European  mink  {M. 
lutreola)  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  like  the  American  species,  lives 
on  the  l)anks  of  streams,  feeding  on  frogs, 
craw-fish,  &c.  It  is  of  a  brownish -red 
color.  It  has  a  strong  musky  smell,  and 
its  fur  is  very  fine. 

MiNNEsi?fO£RS.  The  ancient  German 
word  minne  was  used  originally  to  denote 
love  and  friendship,  even  divine  love.  At 
a  later  period,  the  German  poets  of  the 
middle  ages  expressed  by  it  particularly  a 
pure,  faithful,  and  generally  happy  love 
between  tlie  two  sexes.  Walther  von  der 
Vogclweide  distinguishes  the  high  from 
tlie  low  minne  (a  distinction  similar  to  that 
of  the  ancients),  and  defines  the  former  to 
be  the  happiness  of  two  hearts  which  give 
and  receive  equal  bliss.  Love,  tlie  vital 
element  of  chivalry,  was  with  the  German 
poets  something  purer,  more  ideal,  more 
deep,  than  ^vith  the  French.  The  name 
minnesingers  is  given  to  the  lyric  German 
poets  of  the  middle  ages  in  ^nera],on  ac- 
count of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 
Uieir  poems.  They  are  also  called  Suor 
hian  poets,  because  the  Suabian  dialect 
prevails  in  their  poems.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  when  the  art  of  poe- 
try came  from  the  south  of  France  to  Ger- 
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nony,  it  found  a  weleometeoeption  at  die 
court  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.  vX  theSua- 
bian  emiierors  of  Gremumy.  The  miane- 
ainjcers  wore  knights,  or  at  least  men  of 
noble  descent,  who  lived  and  sung  at  the 
courts  of  princes  who  loved  and  protected 
the  arts,  sucli  as  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
the  duke  Leopold  IV  of  Austria,  kinff 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  duke  Henry  of 
fireslaii,  and  others.  After  the  fashion  of 
Jhe  Provencal  Troubadours,  the  minne- 
singers engaged  in  poetical  contests  for 
thegnitiiicutioo  of  princes  and  ladies  of 
the  court.  Some  among  them  were  poor, 
and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their 
■ongs  fmm  court  to  court;  but  most  of 
them  song  merely  for  pleasure,  when  their 
swords  were  unemployed.  Not  a  few 
princes  took  part  in  these  songs.  This 
poetry  was  essentially  chiviuric,  and 
Dreaihes  the  romantic  spirit  of  that  ex- 
traordinary age.  Glowing  devotion  to 
the  virg'.n  Mary  and  tiie  Catholic  religion ; 
ideal  love  for  a  chosen  lady ;  the  charms 
of  spriivsr,  always  so  intimately  connected 
with  romantic  and  lyric  poetry  ; — these 
formed  the  constant  subjects  of  their  verse. 
Evei-y  poet  sung  his  comiiositions  and 
accompanied  them  himself.  The  most 
extensive  collection  of  these  smaller  po- 
ems which  we  possess,  and  which  con- 
tains from  1400  to  1500  pieces  by  140  poets, 
was  collected  by  the  burgomaster  of  Z(k- 
rich,  Riidtgcr  von  Manesse,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14ih  century;  at  the  close, 
therefore,  of  the  flourishing  period  of  this 
species  of  poetry.  (See  Manease.)  L. 
Tieck  has  published  2S0  poems,  modern- 
ized from  lliut  great  collection, '  under 
the  title  of  Mintulieder  aus  dem  Schwd- 
bisdten  ZdtaUer  (Beriin,  1808).  There  is 
a  new  critical  edition  by  Von  der  Ilagen. 
The  earliest  of  the  minnesingers  now 
known  is  Henry  of  Veldeck,  who  flour- 
ished aliout  1180.  Most  of  the  distin- 
guished ones  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
12ih  and  at  the  lieginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
turies. Towards  tlie  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, after  the  close  of  which  they  gradu- 
ally became  silent,  lived  Conrad  of  Wfirz- 
burg  and  John  Hadloub.  (For  the  epic 
poetry  of  Germany  in  the  same  age,  see 
^/^dangent  Hetderibuckj  and  Gtrman  Pa^ 
tiry,)  The  knights  sunk  once  more  back 
to  almost  loisX  barbarism,  and  poetry  fled 
into  the  cities,  where  it  was  cultivated  by 
mechanics  in  a  mechanical  way.  (See 
Mcutersingcrsy  also  Chivalry^  and  JUtn- 
Mtrels.) 

Misv.Now ;  the  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  small  fresh- water  fish,  and  even 
to  the  young  of  lai|^  kuida    The  min- 


now of  England,  from  whence  we  dcrfvv 
the  term,  is  a  small  Cyprinus,  as  are  alad 
some  of  the  minnov  3  of  the  U.  Statesr 
Taking  these  fish  is  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  children.  This  first  essay 
in  angling  is  eenerally  performed  with  a 
bended  pin,  baited  with  a  small  earth- 
worm. The  word  minnow  is  derived 
from  the  French  menu,  small. 

Minor  ;  the  Latin  for  less,  used  in  con- 
tradistincdon  to  mmor,  as  Asia  Minar,  mi- 
nor excommunication,  minor  oftences. 

Minor,  in  logic.    (See  Syllogism,) 

MiN orate;  the  contrary  of  maforaU, 
i.  e*  the  privilege  of  the  youngest  son  to 
inherit  the  real  esuite  of  the  tather,  with 
the  obligation,  however,  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is 
actually  tlie  custom  in  some  places  of  Ger- 
many. 

Minorca  ;  an  island  in  tlie  Mediterrane- 
an, belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  those  an- 
ciently called  BaUarts  (q.  v.),  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  breadth ; 
30  E.  N.  E.  Majorca,  (q.  v.)  The  surface 
is  uneven,  the  soil  not  generally  fertile,  the 
water  scarce  and  hard,  the  air  moist.  Some 
wine  is  exported,  but  the  quantity  of  grain  is 
not  sufticient  for  the  inhabitants.  The  island 
owes  its  political  importance  to  the  viduable 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  (cj.  v.)  One  of  tlie 
most  profiusible  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try is  salt  Population,  44,167  ;  square 
miles,  240 ;  Ion.  4«'  lO'  E. ;  laL  2SF  59^  N. 

Minorites.    (See  Frandicana,) 

Minority,  in  law ;  the  age  of  minora. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  full  age 
takes  place,  ^vith  both  sexes,  at  the  25th 
year ;  in  Prussia,  at  die  24th ;  in  France, 
Saxony,  England,  and  the  U.  States,  at  the 
21st  Monarchs,  in  almost  all  countries, 
come  of  age  much  sooner  than  other  per- 
sons, very  often  in  then:  18th  year.  The 
golden  bull  declares  the  German  electors 
of  age  at  18.  (See  .^ge  ,*  and,  for  minori- 
ty in  the  English  law,  see  hUanL) 

Minos  ;  1.  a  king  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
who  lived  about  1406  B.  C,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  his  grandson  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  wise 
lawgiver,  and  for  his  strict  love  of  iustioe. 
To  make  the  Cretans  formidid)ie  and 
powerful,  by  union  and  military  ^irit,  he 
obliged  them  oflen  to  eat  m  common,  and 
constantly  exercised  them  in  mihtaiy  du- 
ties. Tradition  has  adorned  the  lustoiy 
of  this  kin^  with  various  additions.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  he  was  a  son  of  Europe  and 
Jupiter,  from  whom,  every  nine  yeers^  he 
received  his  laws  in  a  cavern  on  mount 
Ida.  After  his  death,  Minos  was  made, 
with  .Abacus  and  Rhadainanthiia»  a  judge 
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in  tke  infernal  woild.  AH  three  aat  at 
the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  shades. 
Minos,  as  the  chief  justice,  delivered  the 
sentence. — 2.  A  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, who  also  ruled  over  Crete,  and  vras 
the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  whose  unnatural 
passion  gave  birth  to  the  Minotaur,  (q.  v.) 

MiNOT,  George  Richard,  an  American 
historian,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Decem- 
ber, ]758„  and  completed  liis  Indies  at 
Harvard  college.  He  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  which  he  practised  with 
much  credit.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Siifiblk, 
Massachusetts.  Judge  Minot  cultivated, 
successfully,  literature  and  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  fouudera  of  the  Massachu- 
setts historical  society.  He  published  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Massacnusetls  in  1785,  and  various 
orations  which  he  pronounced  in  public^ 
but  his  chief  production  is  a  valuable 
Continuation  (in  2  vols.)  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  in 
Januaiy,  1802.  A  full  account  of  his 
labora  and  character  is  contained  in  the 
eichth  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the 
A&ssachiisetts  Historical  Society. 

MiNOTAua.  Fable  makes  this  being 
the  son  of  Pasiphae  and  a  bull,  and  as- 
cribes to  him  the  body  x>f  a  man  with  the 
^ead  of  a  bull.  He  ate  human  flesh,  on 
which  account  Minos  confined  him  in  the 
labyrinth  built  by  Daedalus,  and  at  firat 
exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  aflei-wards 
the  youths  and  maidens  yearly  sent  from 
Athens  as  a  tribute,  until  at  length  The- 
seus (q.  v.),  who  wus  cotnprehended 
among  the  youths,  and  was  instructed  and 
armed  by  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
killed  him,  and  ireed  the  Athenians  finm 
this  tribute. 

Minster  (Anglo-Saxon,  MynsUry  from 
mowuitriuni)  anciently  signified  the  church 
of  a  monastery  or  convent,  afterwards  a 
''athedral.  (q.  v.)  In  Grennan,  the  word  is 
written  Miinsler,  Both  in  German  and 
English,  this  title  is  given  to  several  large 
cathedrals,  as,  York  minster^  the  minster  of 
Strasbur^,  &i,e.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
names  of  several  places,  which  owe  theur 
origin  or  celebritjr  to  a  monastery,  as, 
IfestminBier,  Leominster,  &uC 

Minstrel  ( French,  meni^rierfiom  mwi- 
isterialis]  i  a  name  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans,  and  which  compre- 
hended singera  and  i)er[brinera  of  instru- 
mental music,  together  with  jugglera, 
dancers,  sleight-of-hand  performers,  and 
other  similar  persons,  whose  trade  it  was 
lo  amuse  the  great.  Thecharacter  of  the 
ipirar^r^^*  diflSred  much  at  different  pei^ 


ods;  and  while  wa  find  them,  at  one 
time,  the  friends  and  &vorites  of  princes^ 
we  see  them,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ckissed  with  beggare  and  vagaboudfl^ 
and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  trade. 
The  minstrels  often  sang  the  comfiositions 
of  others,  but  they  were  often  the  authors 
of  the  poems  which  they  recited.  (See 
Percy's  and  Ritson's  works  on  minstrelsy: 
see,  also,  the  articles  Minnesinger^  and 
JVtmbadovrs^ 

Mint  (mentha) ;  a  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  distinguished,  however,  by  having 
the  corolla  divided  into  four  neujly  rqiiiu 
lobes.  The  stamens  are  four,  two  cf  them 
longer  than  the  others.  The  Pf)ecics  are 
heroaceous,  nearly  all  perennial,  liaviiiff 
square  stems,  'which  bear  opfiosito  and 
simple  leaves ;  the  flowera  are  email,  ver-. 
ticillate,  collected  into  bunches  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Sixty  species  are 
known,  all  growing  in  temperate  ciiinatcs^ 
and  most  of  them  EuroiH<an.  Two  or 
three  species  only  inhabit  tiie  U.  StatesL 
They  abound  in  resinous  dots,  whic  h  con- 
tain an  essential  oil.  They  have  an 
agreeable  edor,  and  have  been  celebrated, 
from  remote  antiquity,  both  in  mythology 
and  from  their  useful  qualities.  They 
partake,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the 
tonic  and  stimulating  properties  which 
are  found  in  all  labiate  plants.  To  the 
taste  they  are  bitter,  aromatic  and  pun- 
j;ent.  The  M.  piperitOy  or  pfp[)cr-inint, 
IS  the  roost  jiowerful,  and,  on  tliii«  account, 
is  most  generally  employed  in  incdiciue. 
The  M.  viridis,  or  speai'-mint,  is  uiilder, 
more  agreeable,  and  is  very  ccinmonly 
employ^  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
latter  plant  is  now  naturalized,  and  very 
frequent  m  many  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

Mint;  a  place  where  money  is  coined 
by  public  authority.  In  Great  Biitaia 
tliere  was  formerly  a  mint  in  almost  every 
county;  but  the  privilege  of  coining  is 
npw  a  royal  prerogative  in  that  ccnntry^ 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  power 
in  other  countries.  The  only  mint  now 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Tower  cf  Lon- 
don. The  mint  in  the  U.  States  is  in 
Pliiladelphia.  Coining,  among  the  an- 
cients, and,  indeed,  among  the  niodema 
till  within  the  last  280  years,  ap|)eare  to 
have  been  very  rudely  and  imi)erfectly 
performed,  by  placing  the  blank  piece  of 
mone^  between  two  dies,  or  steel  punches 
contaming  the  design  of  the  coin,  and 
strikiiiff  upon  the  upper  one  with  a  ham*- 
nier.  This  hammer-money  is  always  im- 
perfect, finoin  the  uncertainty  of  placing 
the  two  dies  exactly  over  each  odier,  and 
alae  from  the  improbability  of  »   man 
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being  able  to  strike  a  blow  with  such 
force  as  to  make  alljparts  of  the  irapresaion 
equally  perfect  The  coining-press,  or 
mill^  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  first  tried  in  the  palace 
of  Henry  II  of  France,  in  1550  or  155a 
Itcontinued  in  use  till  1583, when  Henry  III 
reestablished  the  hanmicr-coinoge,  on  ac- 
count of  its  8U|ierior  cheapness.  The  mill, 
or  press,  was  iun-oduced  fi-oni  France  hi  to 
BIngland  in  1562,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
but,  after  about  ten  years,  it  was  given  up 
for  the  same  i^ason  as  in  France.  In 
France,  it  was  reestablished  completely  in 
1645,  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1623,  it  was 
established  anew  in  England,  by  Briot,  a 
French  artist  It  was  used  there,  alter- 
nately with  the  hammer,  for  40  years. 
Under  Charles  II,  in  1662,  it  obtained  the 
complete  ascendency,  und  bus  remained 
in  use  ever  since.  The  improvements 
made  in  it  by  Mr.  Boulton  have  made  it 
the  cheapest  method,  as  well  us  the  most 
perfect  In  coining  by  the  mill,  the  bat's, 
or  ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  after  having 
been  cast,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds, 
and  their  surfaces  cleaned.  They  are 
then  flattened  by  rollers,  and  reduced  to 
the  proper  thickness  to  suit  the  spe- 
cies of  money  about  to  be  coined.  To 
render  the  plates  more  uniform,  they 
are  sometimes  wire-drawn,  by  jMissiiig 
them  through  narrow  iioiis  in  a  steel 
plate.  The  plates,  whether  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  copper,  when  reduced  to  their 
proper  thickuess,  m*e  next  cut  out  into 
round  pieces,  called  blanks,  or  plancheis. 
This  cutting  is  performed  by  a  circular 
steel  punch  of  the  size  of  the  coin,  wiiich 
is  driven  downward  by  a  powerful  8ci*cw, 
and  passes  through  a  corresponding  cir- 
cular hole,  carrying  before  it  the  piece  of 
metal  which  is  punched  out  The,  pieces 
which  are  thus  cut,  01*6  brought  to  the 
standard  weight,  if  n(  c.  ssary,  by  filing  or 
rasping;  and  the  deficient  piect  s,  togKher. 
wiUi  the  corners  and  pieces  of  the  plates 
lefl  by  the  circles,  oi-e  returned  to  the 
meiter.  The  milling,  by  which  the  in- 
scription, or  other  impression,  is  given  to 
the  edge  of  the  coin,  is  peifonned  by 
rolling  the  coin,  edgewise,  lietweeu  two 
plates  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  .rulers,  each 
of  which  contains  half  of  the  engraved 
edging.  One  of  tbese  platts  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  is  movable  by  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion. The  cohi,  being  placed  between 
them,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion  of 
the  rack,  till  it  has  made  half  a  revolution, 
and  received  the  whole  impression  on  its 
edge.  The  most  important  ]iart  of  the 
CQiiiiiig  stiU  remaiuB  to  be  done,  aad  coa- 


sists  in  stamping  both  ndes  with  the  ap- 
propriate device,  or  figure,  in  relief.  For 
this  purpose,  the  circular  piece  is  placed 
l>eiween  two  steel  dies,  uiM)n  which  the 
figures  to  be  impressed  are  simk,  or  en- 
graved in  the  manner  of  an  iniaglio.  The 
two  dies  are  then  forcibly  pressed  to- 
getlier,  by  the  action  of  a  poweHul  screw, 
to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  transverse 
beam,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fly, 
and  concentrates  the  force  at  the  moment 
of  the  impression.  The  coin  is  now  fin- 
ished, and  is  thrown  out  when  the  screw 
rises.  In  the  coining  machinery  erected 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  introduced  at 
the  mint  in  England,  the  process  is  per- 
formed by  steam  }K)wcr,  and  botl)  the 
edges  and  faces  of  (he  money  are  coined 
ut  the  same  time.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chinery, eight  presses,  attended  by  boys, 
can  stiike  19,000  pieces  of  money  in  an 
hour;  and  an  exact  register  is  kept  by  the 
machine  of  the  number  of  pieces  struck 
For  the  coining  of  medals  the  process  is 
nearly  the  Sfune  as  for  that  of  money. 
The  principal  difference  consists  in  this, 
that  money,  having  but  a  small  relief^ 
receives  its  impressions  at  a  single  stroke 
of  the  engine;  whereas  in  medals,  the 
high  relief  makes  several  strokes  neces- 
sary ;  for  which  purjiose  the  piece  is  taken 
out  from  between  the  dies,  heated,  and 
retunie<l  again.  This  process  for  medal- 
lions is  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  more  times,  before  the  full  im- 
pression is  given  them.  Some  medallions, 
in  a  very  high  relievo,  are  obliged  to  be 
cost  in  sand,  and  afterwards  perfected  by 
being  sent  to  press. 

MiNTAREEs,  or  MiNETAnREs  (calkd, 
also,  the  Big- Bellies) ;  a  trilm  of  Indians, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missouri  Terri- 
tory.   (See  Iniians,  Jimcrican,) 

Af iNucius  Felix,  Mnrcus ;  a  native  of 
Africa,  who,  nbour  the  close  of  the  second 
and  the  commencement  of  the  third  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  repuuition  at  Rome 
as  a  rhetorician.  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
wrote  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  his  religion, 
entitlefl  Cktavius,  of  %vliich  Jerome  and 
Lactuntius  8f)euk  highly.  This  work^ 
however,  was  long  considered  to  be  the 
composition  of  Amobius,  till,  in  1560, 
Bimdouin  restored  it  to  its  real  author. 
Another  treatise,  De  Ftdo,  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  from  the  difference 
of  style  which  it  exhibits,  when  compared 
with  the  other  work,  some  doubts  are  en* 
tertaiued  as  to  its  authenticity.  There 
are  two  English  tnmslatioEis  of  the  Oet»* 
villa. 
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ginufcT  (Freiicli,  mmud) ;  a  Frendi 
iteicey  ia  slow  tkne^  which  requlreB  great 
gnoe  and  digni^  of  carriage.  It  was, 
theiefon,  codsidered  as  the  touchatooe 
of  an  elegant  dancer,  and  ia  admirably 
adapted  to  cultivate  ease  and  grace  of  mo- 
<tion.  It  was  the  &7orite  dance  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  but  baa  since  been 
aupplanted  by  contra-dances,  quadrilles, 
&c.  According  to  Brossard,  the  minuet 
was  originally  m>m  Poitou,  and  is  said  to 
have  bad,  at  first,  a  quicker  motion.  Ac- 
cording to  Schubart,  Lully  (1603  to  1687) 
was  the  inventor  of  the  minuet,  and  Louis 
XIV  is  said  to  have  danced  the  first  in 
1660,  at  Versailles.  The  name  is  derived 
from  menu  (little),  on  account  of  its  short, 
,  measured  seeps. 

MiNUTs ;  a  division  of  time,  and  of  an- 
gular measure.  The  degree  is  divided 
into  60  minutes.  The  divisions  of  de- 
lves are  fractions,  whose  denoiiiiuators 
increase  in  a  sexagesimal  ratio ;  that  is,  a 
minute  is  =s  ^\j,  or  second  =  7^1;^,  &.c. 
of  a  degree.  Minutes  are  exprussed  by 
acute  accents,  thus'  die  seconds  by  two'' ; 
the  thirds  by  three '".  In  the  computation  of 
time,  a  minute  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hour. 

MiNUTOLi,  Henry,  baron  Mtnu  von, 
was  born  at  Geneva,  of  a  Savoyard  family, 
M  1//2;  entered  the  Prussian  military  ser- 
vice, and  was,  at  a  later  period,  tutor  to 
prince  Charles,  sou  of  ihe  king.  In  1820, 
he  nuu'ricd  the  widow  of  baron  Von  Watz- 
dortl  She  accompanied  him  on  his  sci- 
luiiHc  expedition  to  Eg}'pr,  made  under 
tho  royal  patronage,  lie  returned  in 
Jo22.  A  part  of  bin  collections  was  lost 
by  shipwreck ;  the  king  of  Prussia  pur- 
chast-d  the  remainder  for  the  new  museum 
in  IkjrUn,  for  about  $15,000.  Among  his 
V  orks  are.  Considerations  on  tlie  Military 
Art  (.3d  ed.,  1816) ;  On  ihe  Ancient  Pauit- 
ing  on  Glass  (in  connexion  with  Klaproth) ; 
Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, in  the  Desert  of  Libya  (i^^rliu,  1824) ; 
Additions  to  my  Journey,  &c.  (1827); 
tind  Description  of  an  old  Hcutlit-n  Burial 
Place,  discovered  at  Stendol  in  1826  (B(  r- 
lin,  1828).  The  bmoness  has  also  pub- 
liahrd  Souvenirs  rf'J5^pfe  ( Prfris,  1826; 
English,  London,  18§7).  The  travellers 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  from  whence  the 
baroness  went  to  Cairo,  while  her  husbaud 
-visited  Cyrene  (q.  v.),  determined  the  po^ 
sition  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at 
Si wah  (in  29°  12'  N.  lat.),  and,  after  return- 
ing to  Cairo,  visited  Thebes.  The  works 
alMve  mentioned  contain  jiumerous  en- 
gravings. 

MircYJE  ;  1.  the  Argonauts  were  so 
(Called,  either  because  the.bravjest  of  tbeur 
44* 


number  were  docended  from  Mioyas^  or 
because  they  were  natives  of  the  land  of 
the  Miiiyse,  wiio  had  occupied  the  coun- 
tiy  from  loleboB  to  Orchomenus. — ^2.  A 
people  of  BoBotiav  near  Orchomenus.  Their 
state  was,  at  an  «arly  period,  powerful, 
and  was  founded  fsy  a  Peiasgic  tribe.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Mkiyas,  one  of 
tlieir  kings,  whose  father,  Orchomenus, 
built  the  city  of  that  name« — See  MiiUer^ 
Orc&omenos  und  die  Jdinytr  (Gottingeo. 
1820). 

MiQiTELETS  ;  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Southern  Pyrenees,  in  Catalonia,  and  in 
the  French  departments  of  tlie  Upper  and 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  heights  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Spain.  They 
are  mostly  herdsmen,  hunten?,  coal-burn- 
ers, &c.  They  are  warlike,  and  inclined 
to  plunder.  They  also  accompany  travel- 
lers on  the  mountain-passes,  and  receive 
high  |)ay  for  their  protection.  In  war, 
they  are  dangerous  partisans,  who  often 
descend  into  France  in  troops.  In  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  they  ujade  them- 
selves formidable  to  the  Fi-cnch  troops  in 
Catillonia. 

MiquELON;  an  island  in  tho  Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland, belonging  to  France ;  hit 
47°  4'  N. ;  Ion.  5^  2&  W.  To  the  south 
of  it  Ues  Little  Miquelon  (Peliie  Miqu4.l(m\ 
which,  since  1783,  has  been  connected 
with  it  by  a  sand-bank.  These  islands 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  command- 
ant of  Sl  Pierre  (see  Pierre,  5/.),  and  are 
occui)ied  only  by  a  lew  families  engaged 
in  the  fisheries. 

MiRABHAU,  Honor^  Gabriel  Ricquettl, 
count  of,  so  famous  for  his  influence  in 
the  French  revolution,  was  born  March  9, 
1749,  at  Bignon,  in  Provence,  and  died  at 
Paris,  April  2, 1791.  He  sprang  from  a 
celebrated  family.  Nature  gave  him  vio- 
lent passions  and  a  robust  frame.  Educa- 
tion might  have  made  him  a  truly  great 
man ;  but  tho  propensities  of  his  genius 
were  checked,  and  the  dcvelopcmeut  of 
his  energies  perverted.  When  14  ycara 
of  age,  he  entered  a  military  hoarding 
school,  where  ho  studied  mathcfnatics, 
made  some  progress  in  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  became  a  proficient  in  bodily 
exeixsiscs.  But  as  his  moral  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  the  most  vehement 
passions  grew  with  his  growth.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  published  a  eulogy  on  the 
great  Cond^,  and  some  pieces  in  verse. 
On  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  military 
service ;  and  his  intercourse  with  young 
and  dissipated  officers  made  him  familiar 
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with  all  their  yicesL  His  active  Hiind, 
however,  could  not  remain  idle,  and  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  could  procure 
on  the  military  art  He  also  fell  in  love ; 
and  his  passion  was  marked  by  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  character.  His  father, 
who  systematically  thwarted  his  inclina- 
tions, now  procured  his  confinement  in  a 
fortress  on  the  island  of  R^.  He  was 
even  on  the  point  of  having  him  sent  to 
the  Dutch  colonies.  But  the  friends  of 
the  femily  succeeded  in  preventing  it. 
This  abuse  of  the  paternal  power  decided 
the  son's  hatred  of  despotism.  After  his 
liberation,  he  went,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
Corsica.  He  distinguished  himself,  and 
obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  dra- 
goons; but  as  his  father  refused  to  pur- 
chase him  a  regiment,  he  abandoned, 
though  unwillingly,  the  military  profes- 
sion. During  the  war  in  Corsica,  he 
wrote  a  memoir  respecting  it,  with  re- 
marks on  the  abuses  of  the  Genoese  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  it  to  his  father,  who  de- 
stroyed it.  m  conformity  with  the  re- 
2ue8t  of  his  father,  he  now  settled  in 
limousin,  and  employed  himself  in  culti- 
vating tlie  earth  and  in  conducting  law- 
suits. But  he  soon  became  weary  of  his 
situation.  His  domestic  cu*cum8tancc8, 
moreover,  were  unhappy.  In  1772,  he 
had  received,  in  Aix,  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Marginaue,  an  amiable  young 
lady,  with  prospects  of  large  fortune. 
But  his  extravagant  propensities  soon  in- 
volved him  in  a  debt  of  160,000  livres. 
His  contentious  and  inflexible  father  took 
advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  liisson, 
and  obtained,  from  the  Chatelet  in  Poj-is, 
an  interdict,  by  which  he  confined  him  to 
his  estate.  Here  he  published  his  Essay 
on  Despotism.  He  soon  afler  lefl  his 
place  of  confinement,  to  avenge  an  insult 
offered  to  his  sister ;  and  a  new  lettre  de 
cachet  imprisoned  him,  in  1774,  in  the 
casde  of  If,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Joux,  near  Pontarlier,  in  1775. 
Here  he  first  saw  his  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
the  president  Monnier,  a  man  of  advanced 
age.  She  was  well  affected  towards  him. 
His  passion  for  her  soon  became  ex- 
tremely violent.  But  St.  Maurice,  the 
commander  of  the  fortress,  was  his  rival. 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
of  this  man  and  his  fatlier,  ho  fled  to  Di- 
jon, whither  his  mistress  followed.  He 
was  seized,  and  his  father  obtained  new 
letters  of  arrest.  Meanwhile  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  and 
fek  much  good  will  for  the  young  Mira- 
beau,  gave  him  a  hint  to  escape  from  the 
country.     He  fled  to  Switzerland,  and 


Sophia  rejoined  him  there.  He  dien 
took  refuge  in  Holland  with  bis  miatRaa 
The  offended  husband  entered  a  com- 
plaint for  seduction.  Mirabeau  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  was  decapitated  in 
effigy.  In  Holland,  he  went  under  the 
name  of  Sl»  MatthetOy  and  lived  unno- 
ticed with'  Sophia,  his  books,  and  some 
friends.  During  the  years  1776  and  1777,  : 
he  supported  himself  and  his  mistress  al- 
together by  his  literary  lal)ors.  Among 
other  things,  Mirabeau  translated,  in  con- 
junction with  Durival,  Watson's  Histoiy 
of  Philippe  II.  Learning  that  his  fiither 
accused  him  of  the  blackest  offences,  he 
avenged  himself  by  sending  abroad  libels 
.  against  him.  His  father  now  efi[ected  a 
violation  of  international  law,  and  a  police 
ofiicer  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  letters 
of  arrest,  signed  by  Amelot  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Mirabeau  and  his  mistress  were 
arrested,  in  1777,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Dutch  governor.  Miral^eau  was  in- 
carcerated at  Vincennes;  but  Sophia,  being 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  resigned 
to  the  inspection  of  the  police.  After  her 
delivery  of  a  daughter,  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  convent  of  St.  C lara,  at  G icn.  Dur- 
ing an  imprisonment  of  tliree  years  and  a 
half,  at  Vincennes,  Mirabeau  wrote  the 
celebrated  Lettres  h  Sophie ;  Letires  origjr 
naUs  de  Mirabeau  (1792,  4  vols.].  Of 
these,  Lettres  icrites  du  Donjon  de  Vtn- 
cennes  (1777 — 1780,  3  vols.},  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1820.  Tneir  accent  is 
passionate,  and  the  style  is  various,  flow- 
ing and  forcible.  Mirabeau\s  health  was 
much  affected  by  his  confinement,  and, 
under  many  bodily  sufferings,  ho  wrote, 
with  the  assistance  of  Calmel's  Dicdonaiy 
of  the  Bible,  his  Erotica  Bihliony  a  very  firee 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  physical  love, 
among  different  nations,  particularly  the 
Jews.  At  the  same  time,  he  projected  a 
grammar  and  a  treatise  on  mythology, 
translated  Johannes  Secundus,  and  expomd 
the  abuses  of  dcspostic  authority  in  his 
energetic  work  on  Lettres  de  Cachet.  As 
he  was  denied  paper,  be  tore  out  the 
blank  leaves  in  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  books  allowed  him.  He  concealed 
the  leaves  in  the  lining  of  his  clothes,  and 
lefl  the  prison  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
Lettres  de  Cachet  thus  sewed  in.  His  long 
incarceration  had  wearied  his  persecutors. 
The  judges  also  saw  that  the  conduct  of 
Mirabeau's  felher,  whose  own  character 
was  far  from  m'oral,  could  only  proceed 
from  revenge  and  hatred.  The  son  was 
therefore  released,  in  1780,  and  seems 
to  have  become  reconciled  with  his  fether, 
for  he  lived  vrith  him,  and  left  tlio  poter- 
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nal  mansion  only  to  obtain  the  rerocation 
of  the  eentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  him  in  Pontarlier,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  1782.  At  the  same  time, 
Sophia  recovered  her  dowry  and  freedom. 
Mirabeau  now  returned  to  Provence,  and 
tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife.  But  nothing  could  overcome  the 
opposition  of  his  wife's  relativea  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  law,  and  a 
process  took  place  which  was  honorable 
to    neither    |Muty,    and   which  liis  wife 

E lined.  Mirabeau  now  went  to  London, 
is  letters  show  that  his  opinions  respecting 
England  were  not,  in  general,  very  fa- 
vorable. He  wrote  tliere  the  Considera- 
tions sur  VOrdre  de  CiJicinrudus — on  or- 
der of  which  he  disapproved,  as  the  be- 
g Inning  of  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  U. 
tates.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  |)lan 
of  Joseph  H  to  make  the  Scheldt  free, 
and,  against  Linguet's  famous  work, — his 
Doutes  sur  la  Liherii  de  VEscaut.  He  was 
also  a  coadjutor  in  the  French  journal, 
published  in  London,  Le  Courrier  de  PEu- 
rope.  In  his  subsequent  writings  on  the 
Caisse  d^Escompic,  the  Banque  de  St, 
CharUs^  the  Actions  des  Eaux^  he  discuss- 
ed the  grounds  of  public  credit,  and  of 
speculations  in  the  public  stocks,  accord- 
ing to  Adcm  Smith's  principles,  with  mgch 
eloquence*.  This  and  the  satirical  por- 
traits of  famous  persons,  brought  his 
works  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so- 
licited in  vain,  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
Calonno,  the  office  of  consul  in  Dantzic 
or  Hamburg.  He  now  lived  some  montlis 
of  178tj  in  Berlin,  and  then  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, but  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  same 
year,  probably  with  pecret  commissions 
from  his  court.  In  Berlin  he  collected 
information  and  projected  the  plan  of  the 
ingenious,  btu  far  from  faultless  work,  De 
la  Monarchie  Prussiennc^  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  friend  Mauvillon.  ((\.  v.)  His 
^escripnion  of  Frederic  II  is  tsjierially 
admired.  In  1787,  Mirabeau  n'turned  to 
France.  Cnlonne  having  convoked  the 
notables,  Miralienu  brought  out  his  Dhion- 
eiation  de  PAfriotage,  au  Roi  et  aiix  JVota- 
bles.  The  king,  on  account  of  the  offen- 
siye  character  of  this  pamphlet,  ordered 
the  author  to  be  imprisoned  ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  his 
D^nonriation  de  r Agiotage.  He  now 
wrote  his  Avis  aux  Bataves.  At  that  time 
there  also  appeared  (von  Dohm  asserts, 
V.  409,  without  the  consent  of  Mirabeau') 
the  lettere  on  the  Prussian  court,  written 
in  confidence  to  Calonne,  entitled  Hts- 
ioire  secrHe  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin  ^  ou  Cor" 
respatuL  (Ttin  Voyagewr  FrangaxSj  depw 


le  5  JmU.  Jusqu*  em  19  Janv,y  1787  (1789, 
3  vols.).  This  work  was  an  indiscreet 
disclosure  of  his  political  manoeuvres,  and 
was  written  in  the  tone  of  a  libel.  It 
excited  general  reprehension  of  a  man  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  make  ofthe  secrets  of 
hospitality,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  the  government,  an  offering 
to  the  public  appetite  for  scandal.  The 
work  was  condemned,  by  the  parliament^ 
to  \ye  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
When  the  estates  were  actually  con voked^. 
he  went  to  Provence  for  the  purpose  of 
being  elected ;  but  the  noblesse  ofthe  prov- 
ince refused  him  a  place  among  them,  on 
the  ground  that  none  were  rntuled  to  it 
but  tlie  possessore  of  fiefs.  He  was  now 
chosen,  by  acclamation,  a  deputy  of  the 
third  estate,  where  he  soon  obtained  an 
hnmense  influence.  The  23d  of  June  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  his 
political  career.  It  was  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  monarchy.  The  king,  after  making 
important  concessions  in  this  memorable 
sitting,  had  ordered  the  assembly  to  sepa- 
rate. The  as»»mhly,  however,  remained 
together  in  their  seats.  The  marquis 
of  Brez6,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to 
remind  the  assembly  of  the  orders  of  the 
monarch.  Mirabeau,  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  made  the  celebrated  answer^ 
"The  coMHTious  of  France  have  resolved 
to  deliherate.  We  have  listened  to  the 
king's  exposition  ofthe  views  which  have 
been  suggested  to  him  ;  and  yon,  who  have 
no  claim  to  be  his  organ  in  this  assembly, — 
you,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking, — ^you  are  not  the  peraon 
to  remind  iis  of  hiis  discourse.  Go,  tell  your 
master  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  shall  drive 
us  hence  hut  the  bayonet."  Mirabeau  had 
already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  mi  understanding  with  the  min- 
isten^,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tracted slate  of  his  pecuniary  afiTairs. 
Negotiations  were  aftcrwanls  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  court.  He  required 
a  pension  of  40,000  francs  a  week,  and 
the  pi-omise  of  such  a  diplomatic  or  minis- 
terial post  as  he  should  select,  after  the 
reesiablishmcnt  of  the  rciynl  authority. 
These  demands  were  conceded,  and  he 
received  the  pension  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sembly should  be  effected  by  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  that  a 
new  assembly  should  be  convoked,  com- 
posed of  men  of  more  moderate  opinions. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
Mirabeau  redoubled  his  activity  in  the  as^ 
sembly,  and  at  the  Jacobin  club.     Sus- 
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iricions  were,  already  entertaiDed  of  his 
defpctioti  from  the  revolutionary  par^y, 
end  ckmors  had  already  been  raised 
against  him,  when  a  fever  closed  his 
atoniiy  life,  April  %  1791.  The  news  of 
his  decease  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  populaj'  mourning:  his  funeral  was 
solemnized  with  the  utmost  pomp.  His 
body  was  deposited  in  the  Pantheon, 
from  which,  however,  in  1793,  his  re- 
mains were  taken  and  dispersed  by  the 
populace,  who  then  stigmatised  him  as  a 
royalist — Mirabeau  was  the  creature  -of 
his  (lassions;  the  early  rei^irainrs,  which 
had  been  impctsed  U|)on  him,  SiTved  only 
to  inflame  tiiem  ;  and,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy 
of  will  which  yielded  to  no  op|M)j<ition,  an 
audacity  of  purpose  wliich  shrunk  before 
no  difficulties,  he  united  an  insatiable  ain- 
biuou.  His  orations  are  collected  in  the 
work  entitled  Mirabeau  peint  par  lui-nUint 
(1791,  4  vols.),  and  in  the  Collection  compl. 
des  Travaux  de  Mirabeau  h  VAssenMirt 
nalionale  par  Mtjan  (1791,  etc.,  5  vols,), 
in  Esprit  de  Mirabeau  (1804i  Leilres 
iiUdiits  de  Mirabeau^  pM.par  Vitry  (Par- 
is, 181G,  2  vols.),  in  his  Wuvres  oratoires 
(complete,  at  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.),  and 
(Euvres  choisies  de  Mirabeau  (Paris,  1826). 
Concerning  his  connexion  with  the  court, 
tlie  Mcmoii-s  of  Mad.  Cam(>an  (Paris,  1823, 
3  vols.),  contain  some  remarkable  disclo- 
sures. The  fifUi  livraison  of  the  Memoires 
dts  Conlemporcms  (Paris,  1824)  consists 
of  four  parts,  containing  Mtiru  sur  Mira- 
beau d  son  iipoqvjt^  sa  Vie  lHUraire  eiprivie^ 
etc. 

Miracle  (Latin,  miracxdum,  a  wonder, 
a  prodigy ;  in  the  original  Git3ek,  oni^etov, 
Ttpai)  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  deviation 
from  the  coui-se  of  nature,  or  an  event  in 
a  given  system  which  cannot  bo  account- 
ed for  by  the  operation  of  any  general 
principle  in  that  system.  But  this  defini- 
tion seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  miracle,  viz.  that  it  is  an  event  produced 
by  tlje  interposition  of  an  Intelligent  Power 
for  moral  jiurposes ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
must  consider  every  strange  phenomenon, 
which  our  knowledge  will  not  permit  us 
to  explain,  as  a  miraculous  event.  To  the 
atheist,  who  does  not  admit  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  a  miracle  is  an 
impossibility,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
miraculous  event  cannot,  indeed,  prove 
the  existence  of  Gwl,  for  it  presupposes  it ; 
but  it  may  prove  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  by  the  Deity,  or  the  divine 
character  of  a  communication  whioh 
claims  to  come  from  him.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  WB  must  consider  miracles  as  the 


proofs  of  a  revelation ;  and,  io  ftct,  a  i«r- 
elation  is  itself  a  miracle.  If  one  claiinB 
to  be  a  teacher  from  God,  he  aaserta  a  mi- 
raculous communication  with  God:  thi^ 
communication,  however,  cannot  be  ▼iai- 
ble,  and  visible  miracles  may  therefore  ba 
necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his  preten- 
sions. To  those  who  deny  the  possibili^ 
of  miracles,  a  revelation  is  impoaaible. 
The  use,  then,  of  a  mimculous  interposi- 
tion in  changing  the  usual  course  of  nature 
is  to  prove  the  moral  goveniment  of  God, 
and  to  explain  the  character  of  it.  As  to 
the  nature  of  miraculous  events,  we  may 
distinguish  those  which  do  not  appear  au- 
pematural  in  themselves,  but  are  rendered 
so  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, as  cures  of  diseases  by  a  touch  or 
a  word,  and  those  which  are  supernatural 
in  themselves,  as  in  the  burning  bush 
which  was  not  consumed,  the  stopping  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  &cc.  In  proof  of 
miraculous  occurrences,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as 
that  by  which  we  determine  the  truth  of 
historical  accounts  in  general ;  for,  though 
miracles,  in  consequence  of  their  extraor- 
dinary natui^,ohallenge  a  fuller  and  more 
accurate  investigation,  still  they  do  not 
admit  an  investigation  conducted  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  testimony  bein^the  only 
assignable  medium  of  proof  for  {>ast  events 
of  any  kin<l.  While  some  writers  have 
entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  miracle^ 
others  have,  with  tlie  same  result,  denied 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  occurrence 
of  a  nxiracle.  Hume's  argument  on  this 
])oiut  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  tesumony 
should  be  false:  it  is  therefore  more  im- 
probable that  the  miracle  should  be  true 
than  that  the  testimony  shouhl  be  false. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  "contrary  to  experience,"  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  improbabihty 
arising  from  a  want  of  experience  of  such 
events  is  only  equal  to  the  probability  of 
their  repetition,  this  being  the  precise 
measure  of  th6  improbabihty  of  dieir  per- 
formance. To  assert  tliat,  because  mira- 
cles have  occurred,  they  ought  to  occur 
again,  or  frequently,  is  to  render  a  miracle 
impossible  ;  for  an  event  which  is  fre- 
quendy  occurring  would  cease  to  be  a 
miracle.  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  In 
telhgence  being  allowed,  the  iufrequency 
of  miracles,  or  their  bcuig  against  our  ex- 
perience, is  no  argument  against  their  oc- 
currence. Hume  asserts  that  a  miracle  is 
a  contest  of  improbabiUdes ;  and  there  it 
AC  need  of  denying  this  asBertioii,  as  'm 
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QflDallydone:  the  improbability  of  a  mira- 
cle is  weakened  by  considering  it  an  event 
in  the  moral  system  of  the  univcrec — not 
a  causeless  phenomenon,  or  a  useless 
▼iolatton  of  nature ;  and  the  improbability 
that  the  testimony  to  it  should  be  false  is 
strengtlieuod  by  tlie  publicity  of  the  event, 
the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  consideration  of  the  results 
which  followed  it,  &c.  Further  than  this, 
the  testimony,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  a  fact  which  it  is  more  easy  to  account 
for  by  allowing  the  event  testified  to  to 
have  actually  taken  place,  than  to  have 
recourse  to  any  other  hypothesis.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  wliich 
have  been  urged  against  miracles,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a 
Deglect  of  the  existence  of  a  njoral  sys- 
tem: when  it  is  objected  that  tlicy  are 
against  the  usual  course  of  nature,  that  is, 
against  all  we  know  of  tliegovernment  of 
God,  it  is  forgotten  that  they  are  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  moral  government, 
and  that  experience  as  fully  proves  the 
existence  and  nature,  as  plainly  teaches 
the  character,  of  this  government,  as  of 
the  physical  system  of  the  world.  Most 
of  tlie  miracles,  of  which  history  is  full, 
may,  indeed,  be  put  aside  from  want  of 
sufficient  testimony,  from  their  being  use- 
less, unnecessaiy,  or  even  unworthy  of  a 
wise  and  good  Being,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  workers  of  them  did  not 
lay  any  claim  to  divine  agency,  from  their 
having  been  without  results,  &c.  We 
may  also  reject  those  which  are  referable 
to  false  |)erceplions ;  tiiosc  which  are 
merely  tentative,  that  is,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  attempts  of  which  some  were 
unsuccessful ;  those  which  arc  doubtful  in 
their  nature ;  those  which  are  merely 
exaggerations  of  natural  events,  &c.,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  unconnected  with  oth- 
ere  of  a  different  character,  or  with  moral 
effects:  so  miracles  which  are  in  support 
of  an  established  creed,  pretended  to  l)e 
wrought  by  men  vested  wiili  a  divine 
character  in  the  presence  of  credulous  dev- 
otees, if  they  do  not  belong  toany  of  those 
above  cited,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  But,  when  miraculous  powera 
are  claimed  to  be  exerted  by  the  opponents 
of  what  is  established  in  public  o|>inion 
and  supported  by  public  authority,  m  the 
fiice  of  opposition  and  incredulity,  by  men 
without  influence  or  friends,  and  when 
tbe]^  convince  and  confound  their  bitterest 
enemies,  and  produce  a  change  in  their 
lives  and  characters  as  a  proof  of  their 
cooversion,— when  these  witnesses,  with 
jM>  interested  motives,  but  with  ths  cer- 


tain prospect  of  suffering  and  persecution, 
come  forward  and  testify  their  l>elief^  and 
when  all  these  results  are  declared  to  have 
been  produced  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  doctrines  calculated  to  elevate  human- 
ity, and  the  divine  mission  of  tearhera, 
who  spoke  as  no  man  had  ever  before 
spoken, — we  are  not  surely  to  refer  these  to 
the  illusions  of  credulity,  or  the  jugglings 
of  imposture.  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  to  go  into  a  niuiute  exami- 
nation of  particulars.  The  subject  is 
fully  and  ably  treated  in  Campbtll's  Dis- 
sertation on  Miracles,  in  R<'ply  to  Hume; 
in  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in 
Builer's  Analogy  of  Natund  and  Revealed 
Religion,  and  numerous  other  works,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

Mirage  ;  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction.  The  unusual  eleva- 
tion or  apfMirent  approximation  of  coasts, 
mountains,  ships,  and  other  objects,  has 
long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
looming;  and,  if  the  same  phenomenon  is 
ncoompanied  by  in  veiled  images,  it  is 
called  a  mirage.  The  mirage  is  irequendy 
observed  on  the  suiface  of  the  sea  by 
sailors,  and  on  dry  sandy  plains,  as  in 
those  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  repeatedly 
seen  by  die  French,  during  their  campaign 
in  that  country.  The  apjiearance  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a  double  image  of  the 
object  in  tiic  air;  one  of  the  images  being 
in  the  natural  position,  the  oth(T  inverted, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  object  and  its 
hiverted  image  in  the  water.  It  may  be 
]>roduced  whenever  the  rays  of  light  meet 
in  an  oblique  direction,  the  surihce  of  a 
less  refracting  medium  than  diat  in  which 
they  were  previously  moving:  they  are 
thus  turned  back  into  the  original  medium 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  would 
be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place  at 
the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea,  hecoming 
heated,  communicates  a  portion  of  its 
caloric  to  the  superincumlient  layer  of  air, 
which  thus  becomes  less  dense  than  the 
superior  layers.  The  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  an  object  in  the  heated  layer 
will  then  be  bent  downwani,  and  thus  ar- 
rive at  the  end  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cause  the  object  to  appear  al)ove  its  actual 
position.  In  the  desert,  where,  the  surface 
'is  perfectly  level,  a  plain  thus  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  the  shad- 
ows of  objects  within  and  around  it,  and 
the  thirsty  traveller  is  oAen  tantalized 
with  this  appearance,  which  recedes,  as, 
by  approaching  it,  he  chan^  the  ande 
of  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  his 
eye.    The  mirage  is  cGounoiily  verticali 
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that  is,  presenting  the  appearance  above- 
described  of  one  object  over  another, 
like  a  siiip  above  its  sbadow  in  the  water. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  images  are  hor- 
izontal On  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
phenomenon  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
difference  of  moisture  in  the  layer  of  air 
in  contact  with  the  water  and  the  superior 
layer.    (See  Optics,) 

Miranda,  don  I'rancisco,  the  earliest 
roartvr  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America, 
was  bom  at  Caracas,  of  an  ancient  S()an- 
ish  family.  His  graiidfuther  was  govern- 
or of  the  province  of  Caracas.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  travelled  through  a  gi*eat 
part  of  America  on  foot,  and  afterwards 
received  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the 
8{>anish  service.  The  govenior  of  Gtiaii- 
niala  employed  him  on  several  important 
occasions.  In  1783,  he  visited  the  U. 
States,  and  then  travelled  on  foot  through 
England,  France,  Italy  ond  Spain,  against 
which  he  cherished  the  bitterest  hatreiL 
In  1789,  he  was  at  Petersburg,  and  Cath- 
arine endeavored  to  engage  him  in  her 
service,  but  the  events  in  France  drew 
him  to  Paris.  Here  lie  wus  employed  on 
a  mission  to  Pitt,  and,  through  P^thion's 
influence,  was  appointed  major-general 
Under  Dumouriez,  he  was  second  in 
command  in  Champagne  and  Belgium, 
and  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and  tactician, 
united  with  his  unconnnon  talents,  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  esteem  of  the  republicans 
'm  Paris,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  ar- 
my. When  Dumouriez  entered  Holland, 
Miranda  was  dii-ectcd  to  besiege  Alaes- 
tricht,  but,  being  unsupported  by  general 
Valence,  was  obliged  to  abandon  tJie 
siege.  In  the  Itattle  of  Neerwinden,  he 
commanded  the  lefl  wing :  Dumouriez 
imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  the  battle ;  but 
the  charge  wus  refuted  by  Miranda,  in  an 
able  and  ingenious  defence.  Dumouriez 
and  Miranda  had  l)oth  declared  against 
the  Jacobins ;  but'the  former  now  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  Miranda,  who 
comminiicaled  his  feni-s  to  his  friend  Pe- 
thion,  then  a  member  of  tlie  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  Miranda  was  ordered 
to  arrest  the  commander.  (See  Dumou- 
riez,) The  Girondists,  however,  soon  fvill 
before  the  Mountain  party,  and  Miranda 
was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  He  was  not  convicted 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  and 
the  fall  of  KobespieiTe  delivered  him  from 
prison.  Having,  however,  become  sus- 
pected by  the  directory,  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  in  1707,  was  con- 
demned to  trans(K)rtation,  but  fletl  to  £ng- 
iMkL    In  1£(K^  he  retiuued  to  Paris,  awl 


was  again  banished,  for  taking  port  iii  an 
opposition  to  the  first  consul  General 
Miranda  now  devoted  himself,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  character,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  long  cherished  sclieme  of 
overthrowing  the  Simnish  dominion  in 
America.  Having  procured  some  secret 
assistance,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in 
1806,  with  one  ship  and  a  number  of  vol- 
unteers, and  touched  at  St.  Dowuogo, 
where  he  chartered  two  schooners.  On 
arriving  off  the  coast,  the  two  latter  were 
captured  by  Spanish  guardacostas.  and  he 
was  ohligcd  to  escape  with  his  ship.  In 
August,  he  landed  in  Venezuela;  but  his 
attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  were 
altogether  unsuccessful,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  reembark.  In  1810, 
he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more  suc- 
cess (see  Colombia)^  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  capitulate  to  the  Sfianish  general  Mon* 
tcverde,  who,  in  violation  of  the  anicles 
of  his  surrender,  treated  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  confined 
ill  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  at  Ca- 
diz, where  he  died,  af>er  four  yeai^'  im^ 
piisonment  The  monks  caused  his  body 
to  be  thrown  out  without  burial  Mi- 
randa was  a  man  of  great  eneigy  and  sa- 
gacity, full  of  resources,  bold,  active  and 
intelligent. 

MiRAJ^DOLA,  Giovanni  Pico  dello,  count 
and  (>rince  of  Concordia,  sumamed  the 
PhaniXf  one  of  the  brightest  onmments  of 
literature  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, bom  in  14(]3,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Gianfrancesco  della  Mirandola  and 
Julia,  of  the  noble  family  of  Boiardo.  His 
youth  was  marked  by  an  early  dis|)iay  of 
talent,  and,  being  destined  for  the  church, 
he  was  placed  at  Bologna,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  tlie  canon  law,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  Two  years  were  spent  in  this 
course,  when  his  growing  repugnance  to 
the  study,  and  his  inclination  to  jihilosoph- 
ical  and  scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  visit 
the  different  parts  of  Italy  and  France  for 
the  puq)ose  of  observation,  and  to  attend 
the  most  celebrated  schools  and  most  dis- 
tinguished professors.  Aller  seven  yeara 
of  the  most  assiduous  apphcation,  he  went 
to  Rome,  ond,  in  148^  ])roposed  900 
theses  on  all  subjects,  which  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  defend,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  in  (mblic.  He  chal- 
lenged all  the  leanieti  from  all  countries 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  offered  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  tlje  journey  to  tliose  who 
came  from  a  distance.  No  one  ventured 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  euvioua 
endeavored  to  im[>Iicate  hiui  in  a  charyn 
of  heresy.  Miiaudola  repelled  the  chai]gP| 
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in  bis  Jtpctogutf  a  work  full  of  profouDd 
erudition.  To  deprive  bis  enemies  of 
every  pretext  for  their  accusations,  he  de- 
terminedy  although  not  insensible  to  Jove 
Und  its  pleasures,  to  lead  the  most  rigid 
course  of  life,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  letters.  In  consequence  of  tiiis 
resolution,  bo  threw  into  the  fire  five 
books  of  amatory  poems  in  Italian,  the 
loss  of  whicb  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
None  of  his  writings  on  this  subject  has 
been  preserved,  except  a  commentaiy  on 
a  canzone  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  in 
which  he  follows  the  notions  of  the  New 
Platonists  in  respect  to  love.  Having 
next  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  bibli- 
cal literature,  he  published  the  fruits  in  his 
Hq}iaflus,  a  mystical  or  cabalistic  ex- 
planation of  the  history  of  the  creation,  in 
which  he  derives  Plato's  doctrines  from 
Moses.  Two  years  after,  he  published 
a  treatise  in  ten  chapters — De  Elite  tt 
Uno — ^in  which  he  aimed  to  unite  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Miran- 
dola  died  at  Florence,  in  1494,  where  he 
had  lived  some  lime  in  terms  of  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  particularly  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  and  Politian.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in 
great  literary  enten)rises,  to  which  bis 
treatise  against  asu'ology  must  be  consid- 
ered as  preparatory.  He  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  a  miracle  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.  Paolo  Giovio  says  that 
the  immortal  gods  had  united  in  him  all 
rare  gifts  of  mind  and  body.  In  judging 
of  his  works,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
remember  the  state  of  letters  at  the  time 
when  he  lived.  His  nephew  Gianfrau- 
cesco  Pico  was  a  disciple  of  his,  but  not 
equal  to  his  master. 

Mire,  Noel  de;  a  good  engraver  of 
Rouen,  among  whose  works  are  orna- 
mental engravings  accompanying  the 
writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  fioccaccio 
and  Lafontaine.  His  last  works  form 
part  of  the  beautiful  CkderU  de  Florence. 
He  died  in  1801. 

MiREVELT,  Michael  Janson,  a  famous 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Delft,  in  15(>8, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith.  He  first 
intended  to  become  an  engraver  under 
Wierinx,  but,  at  a  later  period,  studied  die 
art  of  painting  under  a  painter  named 
BlocklandL  lie  is  said  to  have  painted 
lOfiOO  portraits,  and  to  have  received  a< 
high  price  for  them.  Mirevelt  was  a 
Mennonite,  of  a  very  amiable  disposition. 
He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1641.  His 
eldest  son,  Peter  Mxrevdt^  is  also  esteemed 
as  a  painter. 


Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moaes,  directed 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  rejoicings 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea.  Having 
spoken  against  Moses,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  an  Et^iiopian  woman,  she 
was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  shut  out  of 
tiie  camp  seven  days.  (Alim,  xii.)  8he 
died  at  Kadesb.    ild,  xx,  i.) 

MiRKHOND,  or  MiRcuoMD.  (Sco  Per- 
sian LUeraiwe,) 

Mirror.  Mirrors  are  surfaces  of  poI« 
ished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  poste- 
rior side,  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light  from  objects  placed  before  them,  and 
exhibiting  to  us  their  image.  There  are 
three  classes  of  mirrors,  distinguishable  by 
the  figure  of  their  reflecting  surface: 
they  are  plain,  concave  and  convex.  The 
reflexion  of  light  by  eitlier  of  these  mir- 
rors observes  the  constant  law,  that  the 
angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with 
the  reflecting  surface  is  equal  to  tiie  an- 
gle of  reflection.  When  a  person  views 
himself  in  a  looking-glass,  if  he  measures 
the  size  of  whicb  he  appeal's  on  the  glass, 
the  image  will  always  be  one  half  his  real 
magnitude ;  for,  as  die  image  appears  be* 
hind  the  glass  exactly  at  the  distance  of 
the  object  before  it,  tlie  mirror  will  be 
half  way  between  the  person  and  his 
image ;  so  that  it  will  cut  across  the  cone 
which  comes  fi-oni  his  image  to  his  eye, 
half  way  l)etween  its  base  and  its  apex : 
the  base  of  the  cone  is  the  image  seen, 
the  apex  is  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  where 
all  the  rays  from  tiie  image  are  united  in 
a  point.  Concave  mirrors  are  those  whose 
polished  surfaces  are  spherically  hollow. 
The  properties  of  these  mirrors  may  be 
easily  understood,  when  we  consider  their 
surface  as  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber  of  small  planes,  all  of  which  make  a 
determinate  angle  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  rays  to  a  point.  This 
point  is  called  the  focus  of  the  mirror^ 
where  an  image  of  the  object  will  be 
formed  in  an  inverted  posidon.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  focal  point  from  tiie  surface 
of  the  miiTor  when  the  curvature  is  mod- 
erate, will  be  equal  to  half  its  radium 
Concave  mirrors  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes, 
in  which  they  are  commonly  called  speC' 
tda»  (See  Telescopes,)  The  employment 
of  concave  mirrors  in  collecting  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  from  tlie  whole  of  its 
surface  to  a  single  point,  thus  accumulat- 
ing a  very  great  de^o  of  heat,  for  the 
combustion  and  fusion  of  various  natural 
substances  diat  are  infusible  in  the  greatest 
heat  capable  of  being  produced  from  ordi- 
Doiy  mBj  may  be  exemplified,  among  those 
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of  modem  date,  by  the  burning  mirror  of 
M.  de  Viilette.  Tlie  diameter  of  tliis 
metal  speculum  was  three  feet  eleven 
inches,  and  the  distance  of  its  focus 
from  the  suHacc  was  three  feet  two 
inches.  The  composition  of  this  metal 
was  of  tin  and  copper,  which  reflects  the 
light  very  powerfully,  and  is  capahle  of  a 
high  degree  of  poHsli.  When  ex|K)sed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  doctors  IlajTis  and 
Desaguliers,  a  silver  sixpence  was  melted 
in  seven  and  a  half  seconds  when  placed 
in  its  focus.  A  cop|)er  half-penny  was 
melted  in  sixteen  seconds,  and  liquefied  in 
thirty-four  seconds ;  tin  was  melted  in 
three  seconds,  and  a  diamond,  weighing 
four  grains,  lost  seven  eighths  of  its  weight. 
The  intensity  of  heal  obtained  by  burning 
miri'ors  or  lenses,  will  always  be  as  the 
area  of  the  reflecting  sui-face  exposed  to 
the  sun  is  to  the  area  of  the  small  circle 
of  light  collected  in  its  focus ;  thus  the 
diameter  of  the  spot  of  light  at  the  focus 
of  Villctte's  mirror,  was  0.358  of  an  inch, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  mirror,  forty-seven 
inches:  hence  the  area  of  these  circles 
was  as  0.358-  to  47^  that  is,  the  intensity 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  increased  17257 
times  at  the  focal  point*  The  loss  of 
light  occasioned  in  passing  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  lens  is  composed, 
together  with  that  lost  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  mirrors,  must,  however,  be 
deducted  from  this  theoretical  calculation. 
fFor  further  information,  see  Jiuniwg 
Mirrors.)  Concave  mirrors  aflTord  many 
curious  illustrations  of  their  peculiar  prop- 
erties ;  for  example,  when  a  person  stands 
in  front  of  a  concave  miiTor,  a  little  further 
from  its  surface  than  its  focus  (or  half  the 
radius  of  its  concavity),  he  will  observe 
his  own  image  pendent  in  tlie  air  before 
him,  and  in  an  inverted  position.  This 
image  will  advance  and  recede  witli  him ; 
and,  if  he  stretch  out  his  hand,  the  image 
will  do  tlje  like.  Exhibitions  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  in  which  a  sin- 
gular deception  was  ol)taiued  by  a  large 
concave  mirror.  A  man  being  placed 
with  his  head  downwju-ds,  an  erect  image 
of  him  was  exhibited  in  its  focus,  while 
his  ical  person  was  concealed,  and  the 
place  of  the  niin'or  darkened:  the  specta- 
tors were  then  directed  to  take  a  plate  of 
^it  from  his  hand,  which,  in  an  instant, 
was  dexterously  changed  fur  a  dagger,  or 
some  other  dangerous  weapon.  Convex 
mirrors  are  chiefly  employed  as  ornaments 
in  apartments.  The  objects  viewed  in 
these  are  diminished,  but  seen  in  an  erect 
position.  The  images  appear  to  emanate 
mm  Q  point  behind  the  mirror :  this  point. 


which  is  its  focus,  vnH  be  half  the  radhtf 
of  convexity  behind  their  surface,  and  b 
called  the  negative  or  imaginary  foeos, 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is 
called  real,* — In  the  earlier  periods,  with 
which  history  makes  us  acquainted,  mir- 
rors were  made  of  metal :  tlie  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  metallic 
mirrors.  Pliny,  in  his  natural  histoiy,  also 
mentions  the  use  of  obsidian  for  this  pur- 
pose. Gold  and  silver,-  highly  polished, 
were  employed  by  the  Romans  for  mir- 
rors, which  were  richly  ornamented  with 
Erccious  stones.  The  forms  were  \7irioufl^ 
ut  most  commonly  oval  or  round. 
MiscHNA,  or  MisNA ;  the  code  or  collec- 
tion of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend  that,  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also 
another,  not  written,  which  was  preserved 
})y  tradition  among  the  doctors  of  the 
synagogue,  till  rabbi  Juda,  sumamed  the 
Holy,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  in, 
through  their  dispersion,  ot  departing 
from  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  reduc- 
ed it  to  writing.  The  Misna  is  diWded 
into  six  parts :  Uie  first  related  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  seeds  in  a  field,  to  trees,  fruits, 
tithes,  &c. ;  the  second  regulates  the 
manner  of  observing  festivals ;  the  third 
treats  of  women  and  matrimonial  coses; 
the  fourth,  of  losses  in  trade,  &c.;  the 
fifth  is  on  oblations,  sacrifices,  &c. ;  and 
the  sixth  treats  of  the  several  sorts  of  pun* 
fication.    (See  Talmiut,) 

MiSDEUEAixoR,  in  law;  a  crime  of  a 
lower  nature.  Crimes  and  misdancanors, 
properly  speaking,  are  mere  synonymous 
terms,  though,  m  common  usage,  the 
word  crime  is  made  to  denote  such 
offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye ;  while  smaller  faults  and  omts- 
sions  of  less  consequence,  are  comprised 
under  the  gender  name  of  misdemeanori 
only. 

Miserere  (Latin,  have  mercy) ;  the  name 
of  a. celebrated  church  song,  taken  ftom 
the  fifty-seventh  psalm,  beginning,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Msercre  mei,  Domine.  The  fms- 
erere  forms  part  of  certain  liturgies,  and 
various  great  composers  have  taken  it  as  a 
subject.  The  miserere  of  Allegri  (q.  v.)  is 
particularly  famous ;  and  tliis  alone,  sung 
by  the  papal  choir,  in  the  capeUa  Sistina, 
in  tlie  Passion  week,  would  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit  to  the  "eternal  city ."— 

•  The  reflecting  surface  of  a  cylinder  ha« 
been  occasionally  used  in  optical  amusementf 
for  giving  to  anamorphoses  (distorted  or  defora^ 
cd  pictures)  regular  shapes,  when  reflocted  froa 
sucn  surface. 
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Jiftferere  is  also  the  name  giveii  to  pictures 
representing  the  dying  Savior. — ^A  terrible 
disease,  produced  by  an  obBtruction  of  the 
bowels,  is  also  cftlled  by  this  name. 

MisERicoRDiA  (mercy ;  in  Gi'eek,  iXns) 
was  personified  as  a  deity.  She  bad  a 
celebrated  altar  in  the  market-place  of 
Athens,  constituting  on  asylum. — Miseri" 
cordias  Domini  is  the  name  given  to  the 
second  Sunday  after  Easter,  because  the 
mass  for  this  day  licgins  with  Misericor- 
dias  Domini  carUabo  in  <Blemum, — Miseri- 
cordc  (French)  was  also  the  name  of  the 
dagger  of  the  kiiights  in  the  middle  ages. 
Fauchet  derives  its  name  fix>m  its  putting 
men  out  of  pain  when  irrecoverably 
wounde<l,  or  from  the  sight  of  it  causing 
the  vanquished  to  cry  out  for  mercy. 

Mis  UNA.    (See  Mischna,) 

MisiTRA,  orMisTRA;  a  city  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Laconin.  It  lies  nearly  a  league  from  the 
ruins  of  Sparta,  which  have  supplied  mate- 
rials for  its  construction.  Before  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  to  the  Morea,  it  contain- 
ed 6000  inhabitants  and  several  churches, 
litemry  institutions  and  manufactories;  it 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  about 
150  families. 

MisLETOE  {viscum  cdbum) ;  a  European 
plant,  growing  parasilically  on  various 
trees,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
religious  purposes  to  which  it  was  conse- 
crated by  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  when  it  was  found 
growing  on  the  oak.  At  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  these  people, 
went  into  the  forests  accompanied  by  the 
populace,  and,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak 
oearing  this  plant,  built  an  altar,  sacrificed 
victims,  and  performed  various  other  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  relics 
of  this  superstition  still  remam  in  France ; 
and  it  is  also  the  custom  in  England  to 
hang  up  branches  of  this  plant  at  Christ- 
mas, mixed  with  other  evergreena  From 
the  same  cause,  for  a  long  time,  it  sustain- 
ed a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
a  jointed,  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile, 
oblong,  entire,  and  opjN3site  leaves,  and 
small,  yellowish -green  flowers,  the  whole 
forming  a  pendent  bush,  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  iu  winter,  covered 
with  small  white  berries.  These  berries 
are  very  glutinous,  and  contain  a  single 
heart-shaped  seed.  The  roots  of  the  nus- 
letoe  insinuate  theu'  fibres  into  the  woody 
substance  of  trees,  and  the  plant  lives  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  their  sap,  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  are  incapable  or  absorb- 
ing moisture.     All  the  attempts  which 
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have  hitherto  been  made  to  raise  this 
plant  from  the  earth  have  failed.  Though 
the  misletoe  is  common  enough  on  certain 
species  of  trees,  it  is  veiy  seldom  found  on 
the  oak,  and  a  specimen  of  this  is  ^ire- 
served  in  France  as  a  great  rarity.  Bird- 
lime is  made  from  the  berries  and  bark, 
which  are  boiled  in  water,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  washed  ;  but  this  article  is 
usually  manufactured  from  tlie  bark  of 
the  holly.  The  American  misletoe  grows 
on  trees  from  about  lat  40°  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  also  in  the  West  India 
ishinds. 

Misnomer,  in  law;  a  misnaming  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  Chris- 
tian name  of  a  pei^son  should  always  be 
perfect ;  but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  re- 
gard to  surnames,  a  small  mistake  in 
which  will  be  overlooked. 

Misprision  ;  a  neglect,  oversight  or 
contempt  (from  mespriSf  French,  con- 
tempt). Thus  concealment  of  known 
treason  or  felony  is  misprision.  In  a 
larger  aenae,  misprision  is  taken  for  many 
great  offences  which  are  neither  treason, 
nor  felony,  nor  capital,  but  very  near  them ; 
and  every  great  misdemeanor  which  hath 
no  certain  name  appointed  by  law  is 
sometimes  termed  misprision. 

Missal  (from  the  Latin  missale),  in  the 
Catholic  liturgy ;  the  book  which  contains 
the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass. 
It  was  formed  by  collecting  the  separate 
liturgic  books  formerly  used  in  the  reU- 
ffious  services,  particularly  the  Oratorium^ 
l^ectionarium,  JEvangeliarum,  Antiphonari- 
izin,  the  Canon,  &c.,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  priest  The  greater  part  of  these 
prayere  and  ceremonies  are  very  ancient, 
and  some  of  them  have  come  down  from 
the  times  of  the  popes  Gelasius  I  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.) ;  some  are  even 
older.  Considerable  deviations  and  cor- 
ruptions, which  had,  in  the  course  of 
time,  crept  into  the  Missal,  induced  the 
council  of  Trent  to  request  of  the  pope 
a  revision  of  it  Pius  V,  in  1570,  required 
die  Missal,  which  had  been  revised  under 
his  direction,  to  be  adopted  by  the  whole 
Catliolic  church,  with  the  exception  of 
those  societies  which,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  had  followed  another  ritual  with 
the  consent  of  the  papal  see.  This  form 
of  the  Roman  Missal  has  been  retained 
until  the  present  time ;  the  changes 
made  by  pope  Clement  VIII  and  Urban 
VIII  (the  latter  under  the  du^tion  of 
Bellarmin)  extending  litde  beyond  altera- 
tions of  single  expressions  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  masses,  which  are  by 
no  means  among  the  best.    The  earliest 
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printed  missal  is  the  MUade  per  iotka^^nr 
m  Cireulum  More  Awhroticmo  composUum 
(Milan,  1475,  fol.),  which  was  followed  by 
the  MissaU  secundum  Consuetudinem  Ro' 
marue  CuruB  (Rome,  1475).  These,  and 
earlier  ones,  composed  for  particular 
churches,  especially  if  on  parchment,  are 
objects  of  bibliomania.  (For  the  Bedford 
Missal,  see  Bedford.)  The  latest  edition  of 
the  MissaU  Romanum  is  that  of  Dijon  and 
Paris  (1828,  4to.).*    (See  lAurgy.) 

Missal,  in  German,  is  also  the  name  of 
the  largest  letters,  because  formerly  the 
missalioj  or  mass-books,  which  contain  the 
BODgs  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  were 
written  or  printed  with  them.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  French  canatiy  which  prob- 
ably derived  its  name  from  being  early 
employed  on  some  work  relating  to  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

MissALiA  (Latin) ;  the  money  paid  to  a 
clergyman  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead, 
at  a  Catholic  funeral. 

Missions;  Missionaries;  Even  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  usual 
for  Christians,  either  at  their  own  impulse, 
or  at  the  desire  of  the  community,  to  go 
into  neighboring  and  distant  lands,  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and,  except  in  a  few 
particular  cases,  Christianity  has  been 
[>ropagated,  not  by  arms,  but  by  persua- 
sion. Thus  Augustine  (q.  v.),  with  40  as- 
sociates, was  seut  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  wild 
Saxons  of  Britain  (397).  The  German 
church  was  also  established,  in  the  eighth 
century,  by  similar  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  were  aAerwards  called  missioniP- 
ries.  More  has  been  done  for  the  sup- 
port of  missions  by  the  Catholic  church 
than  by  the  Protestants.  Various  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  this  :  the  interests  of 

*  Baron  Reichlla  Meldeg^g,  doctor  of  theology, 
and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the 
univer:jity  of  Freiburg,  in  his  Proposals  for  the 
JEteformation  of  the  German  Catnolic  Church, 
observes,  "Some  of  the  masses  of  the  Roman 
Missal  are  founded  on  stories  not  sufficiently 
authenticated,  some  on  evident  fables,  for  ia- 
•tance,  the  mass  of  the  Lancea  ChHstif  of  the 
Inoentio  Crucis,  of  several  saints,  d&c.  Others 
contain  piuyers  gross  in  their  expressions,  as,  for 
instance,  Corpus  tttum,  Domine,  tpiod  sumsi  et 
MOJisuiSf  quern  potavi,  adhmreat  vuceribus  meis, 
et  faCf  ut  in  me  non  remanent  sceUrum  mactda, 

rn  pura  et  sancta  re/ecerunt  tacratnentd.  On 
other  hand,  how  simple,  beautiful  and  touch- 
mg  is  the  prayer  immediately  after  the  admihis- 
tralion  of  the  h^st,  quod  ore  sumsimuSf  Domi' 
M,  pura  mente  capiamus,  et  de  tnunere  temporaU 
fat  nobis  remedium  sempitemum! — See  Wider 
MtDmisehe  Verketzerungssucht  (Leipsic,  1831), 
p.  Tt.  Some  maintain  that  the  bishop,  with  his 
clergy  and  the  consent  of  govemment,  \aa  the 
tight  to  change  the  miwtali 


the  puMd  hierarchy,  in  this  case,  coincided 
with  the  interests  of  religion ;  and,  befors 
England  had  acquired  the  superiority  by 
sea,  Catholic  Europe  was  more  closely 
connected  with  the  other  iMuts  of  the 
world  than  the  Protestant  countries  weref 
moreover,  the  Catholic  church  had  monks, 
whom  the  pope  could  send  wherever  he 
pleased  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  more  wealthy 
than  the  Protestant  church  (see  Propa- 
gandctf  and  Jesidts) ;  not  to  mention,  mat 
zealous  Cathohcs,  persuaded  that  this  was 
the  only  saving  faith,  bad  a  much  sirongei 
incitement  to  undertake  the  difficult 
work  of  conversion  than  Protesumts. 
The  principal  missions  of  the  Catholic 
chiuch,  are  those  to  China,  tlie  East  In- 
dies, and  Japan.  In  the  last  named 
countiy,  though  Christianity  had  once 
made  considerable  progress,  it  is  now 
entirely  extirpated.  JBut  in  China  and  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  the  settlements 
established  for  the  difitision  of  Christianihr 
still  continue.  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed  the  French  revolution  contracted 
the  funds  of  the  missions,  and  checked 
tlieir  activi^.  According  to  the  JVbwxlUs 
Lettres  iftmardes  des  Missions  de  la  Chine 
el  des  Indes  Orienlales  (Paris,  1818—20, 
5  vols.),  there  are  yet  three  bishoprics  in 
China,  endowed  by  the  crown  or  Portu- 
^1 — diose  of  Macao,  Pekin  and  Nankiu. 
The  bishop  of  Pekin,  however,  lives  at 
Macao,  because  no  missionary  is  pennitted 
to  reside  in  Pekin,  except  the  matheroad- 
cians,  physicians  and  artists  in  tlie  service 
of  the  court  Bemdes  the  seven  provinces 
which  belong  to  these  three  bisboprics, 
thero  are  other  provinces  of  tbe  Chinese  em- 
pire belonging  to  tbe  mission  of  the  Mqau 
vicaires  apostoliques.  Of  the  state  of  the 
Catliolic  mission  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
ahb^  Dubois,  a  French  missionary,  in  his 
Letters  on  tlie  State  of  Christianity  in 
India,  &c.,  gives  a  not  veiy  encoura^ng 
account  Chrisdanity  appears  to  have 
made  more  progress  in  East  Tonouin, 
where  there  are  780  churches  and  87 
monasteries.  China  and  Tonquin  together 
contain  380,000  Christians.  According  to 
the  nussionaiy  reports  up  to  Sept  ^ 
1824,  there  were  in  China  alone  46,^ 
Chrisdans,  36  Chinese  and  3  £uro|)ean 
priests,  and  29  schools  for  boys,  and  45  for 
girls.  In  1824,  a  seminary  was  also  insti^ 
tuted,  in  which  12  scholars  are  taught 
Latin.  The  Russian  ecclesiastical  mis- 
sion, established  in  China  in  1727,  is  not 
intended  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chi** 
nese,  but  for  the  instruction  of  young 
Rtisaan  clengninen  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage.   In  1^2,  a  new  Catholic  missioii 
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^ma  insdtated  in  Thibet  A  princen, 
whom  an  Italian  had  converted  to  Chris- 
Cianjty,  appointed  him  her  first  minister, 
and  requested  of  the  Propaganda  80  mis- 
nonaries  for  the  conversion  of  her  subjects. 
Five  Capuchins  were  accordingly  sent 
The  splendor  of  the  Catholic  worship  at- 
tracted and  won  over  the  gentle  and  igno- 
rant children  of  nature  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Andes,  and 
Paraguay,  and  several  missions  have, 
therefore,  been  introduced  there.  The 
new  republics  propose  to  restore  them  as 
schools.  The  Catholic  church  has  also 
shown  great  zeal  in  endeavors  to  win 
back  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  re- 
store the  lost  influence  or  the  church  in 
revolutionized  France  and  Italy.  The 
VieocraUc/acUon^  as  it  was  called,  which 
included  state  aud  church  in  its  plans 
of  reform,  cooperated  in  these  attempts. 
Preparatory  to  the  jubilee  year  (18^), 
there  were  missions  in  Rome,  which  were 
devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  which 
proclaimed  absolution.  According  to  the 
JUmanac  da  CUrgi  de  France  pour  VAn 
1834,  a  congregation  of  missions  was 
established  in  France  as  early  as  1816, 
which,  unlike  the  old  French  seminaiy 
for  foreign  missions  (in  China,  Cochin- 
Ciiina,  Tonquin,  Siam  and  Pondicherry), 
was  destined  solely  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  France  to  its  former  im- 
portance. Besides  this,  there  was  a  congr^- 
gaiwn  da  SL  Esprit,  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  hospitals  and  missions.  For  this  do» 
mestic  mission  in  France,  a  maison  princi* 
paU^  with  a  seminaiy  for  novices,  was  in- 
stituted, which,  in  some  dioceses,  furnished 
priests  to  tiie  destitute  parishes.  To  ac- 
complish, at  the  same  time,  a  political  and 
religious  restoration,  a  crowd  of  Jesuits 
had  entered  France  with  the  Bourbons; 
they  were  called  phrts  de  lafoi ;  they  ed- 
ucated a  great  number  of  pupils,  not  only 
in  theology,  but  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and,  by  this  means,  kindled  a 
religious  enthusiasm,  which,  in  soine  in- 
stances, amounted  to  fanaticism.  In  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpice^  at  Issy,  near 
Palis,  such  enthusiasts  were  educated  as 
missionaries.  They  lived  by  the  most 
rigid  rules,  and  studied  with  great  fervor. 
As  the  falhers  of  the  faith  could  procure 
little  aid  from  the  bishops  in  general,  they 
formed  a  sort  of  separate  church,  and  de- 
pended upon  the  aumonerie,  which  was 
restored  much  upon  the  same  footingon 
which  it  existed  under  Louis  XVI.  The 
friends  of  this  religious  connexion  took 
ndvantage  of  that  tendency  to  mysticism 
iriiicib  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which 


was  principaUy  observed  among  die 
women — a  consequence  of  the  revolution, 
which  shook  many  weak  minds.  The 
missionaries  sent  by  the  congregation  were 
often  merely  fanatical  preachers  of  re- 
pentance, and  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion upon  the  female  sex.  Their  religious 
exercises, '  in  the  churches  at  Paris  and 
other  places,  repeatedly  produced  great 
distuiromce  of  the  public  peace.  In  1824, 
the  number  of  missionaries  in  their  373 
chapels  amounted  to  379.  HheBephesde 
la  joi  were  enemies  of  the  charter  (be- 
cause it  established  religious  toleration)^ 
of  a  representative  government,  and  even 
of  the  Gallican  church.  The  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Paris,  who  had  a  colle^ 
in  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge,  near  Pans, 
exercised  a  sort  of  secret  spiritual  govern- 
ment, which  extended  over  several  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  principally  the 
southern  and  western,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Spanish  apostolical  junta. — Upon 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  missions,  see  the 
Choix  des  Lettres  idifianles  kriies  des  JWiff- 
siona  itrangkrea  (2d  edit  of  the  above- 
cited  LeUres  idif^  &c.,  Paris,  1824).  They 
consist  chiefly  of  geographical,  historical, 
political  and  literary  information,  relative 
to  the  missionary  countries,  China,  India, 
the  Levant,  and  America. — Among  the 
Protestants  who  have  distinguished  mem- 
selves  in  the  work  of  missions,  are  the 
British,  the  Danes,  and  the  Germans.  In 
1699,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  England; 
and,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Foreign  Paita.  In 
1704,  the  richly  endowed  Koyal  Danish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  by  Fred- 
eric IV,  which  still  continues  its  exertions 
at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  in  whose  service  Knapp,  Ziegenbalg, 
Franke,  and  others,  distinguished  them- 
selves. Franke,  in  Halle,  took  the  flrat 
steps  towanis  the  education  of  missiona- 
ries ;  Ziegenbalg  established  the  flrst  soci- 
ety, in  1707 ;  and  the  flrst  report  api>eared 
at  Halle,  in  1718.  In  1794,  the  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  Negro  Slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  was  established,  among 
whose  undertakings  the  sending  of  Chris- 
tian preachera  to  Southern  Africa  and 
Australia  is  particularly  worthy  of  note. 
The  United  Brethren  began  their  missions 
in  1732,  and  soon  sent  missionaries  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Missionaries  have 
not  only  been  sent  to  the  heathen,  but  also 
to  ignorant  and  mistaken  Christians ;  and 
the  whole  system  has,  undoubtediv,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  diflTusion  of  the  gos- 
pel, though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
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the  ehcHce  of  penomi  and  means  of  inatruc- 
tion,  and  in  the  objects  proposed  and  the 
institutions  foiindedi  many  mistakes  have 
been  committed,  through  partial  views  or 
misdirected  zeaf.  As  the  £ngljsh  find 
Christianity  the  most  effectual  means  of 
civilization,  particular] v  in  their  colonies, 
the  government  has  aided  the  missionary 
societies  in  their  objects.  Among  the 
religious  associations  in  Great  Britain, 
which  collect  yearly  about  £400,000  by 
voluntary  contributions,  are  the  following : 
1.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  found- 
ed 1795,  which  bas  253  brancbes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  2.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  Africa  and  the  East, 
which  supports  80  missionaries  in  45 
places.  3.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which 
has  confined  itsnlf  princi|)ally  to  North 
America,  and  employed,  in  1823,  over  80 
missionaries.  4.  The  London  Auxiliary 
Society  in  Aid  of  the  Baptist  Highland 
Mission.  •  5.  The  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, founded  in  1819,  has  25  missionaries 
preaching  in  206  villages ;  50  Sunday 
schools,  containing  28tSB  cliildren  ;  and 
labors  to  fonn  village  libraries.  This  so- 
ciety was  very  necessary,  as  there  wci-e 
found  to  be  314  villages  with  110,344 
souls,  m  England,  destitute  of  religious 
instruction.  6.  The  London  Association 
in  Aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions,  which 
employs  161  missionaries.  7.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which 
has  more  than  50  regular  missionaries,  and 
over  25,100  proselytes,  principally  among 
the  slaves  m  the  colonies.  Its  schools 
contain  over  8000  children.  It  also  main- 
tains missionaries  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
south  of  France.  8.  The  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (1792)  has  more  than  10,000 
children,  m  the  East  Indies,  under  its  di- 
rection. 9.  The  Missionary  and  Tract 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
founded  in  1821.  10.  Continental  So- 
ciety incorporated  in  1818  ;  they  have 
11  missions.  11.  A  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
whicii  sends  niissiunaries  to  Poland  and 
Holland ;  and  a  Ladies'  Missionary  So- 
ciety instituted  for  similar  pur[>oses,  which 
has  twelve  missionaries,  among  whom  are 
^Yti  converted  Jews.  The  former  has 
in  its  service  a  German,  Joseph  Wolf,  of^ 
Halle,  descended  from  Jewish  parentsj" 
who  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  church, 
instructed  in  T(ibingen,  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  Seminarium  RovMnwn^  where,  having 
expressed  doubts  of  tlie  infallibility  of  the 
~  e,  he  was  thrown  into  prison :  he  then 
the  Roman  Catholic   chiuxh,   and. 


without  acknowledging  himself  a  member 
of  any  established  church,  entered,  under 
the  character  of  a  Biblical  Christian,  into 
the  service  of  this  society,  which  sent  him 
to  Asia :  at  Bassora,  he  had  discussions 
with  the  Sabians,  or  Christians  of  St 
John,  which  are  printed  in  the  Jewish 
Expositor.  12.  The  Edinbui^h  Mission- 
ary Society,  founded  1796,  has  missions 
in  Tartar}',  and  in  the  Susoo  country,  in 
the  neighltorhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  From 
1701  to  1817,  11  missionary  societies  (5 
in  England;  1  in  Scotland;  1  in  Den- 
mark ;  1  in  Germany — that  of  the  United 
Brethren ;  3  in  the  U.  States)  founded 
10  missions,  which,  in  1819,  occupied  439 
missionaries,  most  of  wlrom  belonged  to 
the  United  Brethren,  and  303  of  whom 
were  supported  by  the  British  societies, 
85  by  the  German,  and  37  by  the  socie- 
ties in  the  U.  States.  They  also  supported 
a  great  number  of  physicians,  farmen, 
laborers,  and  tlieir  families.  More  than 
150  missionaries  labored  in  Asia,  above  70 
in  Africa,  and  above  200  in  America.  In 
1824,  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
exceeded  500,  of  whom  370  were  sup- 
ported by  tlie  British.  In  Paris,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Lutheran  churches  united  to 
form  a  missionary  society.  Their  object^ 
however,  has  been  not  so  much  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  as  the  instruction > 
of  [K)or  children,  and  they  have  already 
opened  schools  for  several  thousand  chil- 
dren. In  Germany,  where  the  United 
Brethren  educate  most  of  the  missionaries 
for  their  own  and  other  missions,  there 
are  also  societies  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Berlin,  Basil,  and  other  ))laces, 
which  obtain  their  funds  for  instniction 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Berlin 
Missionary  Union,  established  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  in  November,  1823,  numbered 
then  over  300  contributors.  The  British 
societies  also  support  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Among  the  means  by  which  missionary 
•societies  aim  to  accomplish  their  objects, 
one  is  the  translation  and  distribution  of 
the  Bible.  (See  BibU  Socieiies.)  Al- 
though the  judgment  of  the  missionaries, 
especially  m  the  East  Indies,  has  not 
always  been  equal  to  their  zeal,  yet  tlie 
vital  power  of  Christianity  has  displayed 
itself  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner  in  many 
countries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Soci- 
ety islands,  paiticularly  those  of  Otaheite 
(q,  v.),  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
much  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  by  the  American  and 
English  missionaries,  and  books  have  been 
published  in  their  langua^.    Similar  re-> 
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iniltB  have  attended  the  labors  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  m  the  East  Indies,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Trincomalee  and  Colom- 
bo, on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  A  school 
has  been  established  by  them,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  Cingalese 
children.  Among  the  mpst  active  pro- 
moters of  Chnstian  civilization,  in  the 
British  East  Indies,  by  the  establishment  of 
missions  and  schools,  was  Dr.  Middleton, 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  died  in  1822.  Dif- 
ferent sects  have  supported  missionaries  in 
the  same  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Madras, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  without  any  inter- 
ruptions' from  sectarian  disputes,  and  have 
assisted  one  another  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality. For  the  better  promotion  of  their 
common  object,  the  Danish  East  Indian 
mission  has  even  given  up  to  the  English 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  11  societies  of  native  Chris- 
tians about  Tranquebar,  in  establishing 
which  the  Danish  mis8ionarv  Schwartz 
had  been  very  active.  The  £nc1ish  Ben- 
gal Missionary  Society  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  East  Indies.  According  to 
its  fifth  report  (1823),  it  had  erected  four 
charpels  and  schools.  Attached  to  one 
of  the  schools  there  is  a  printing-office, 
at  which  117,000  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  Englisii  and  the  native 
tongues,  have  been  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  The  condition  of  the 
chief  Danish  missionary  society,  at  Seram- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  which 
attends  particularly  to  the  instruction  of 
heathen  and  JMussulmon  boys,  is  repre- 
sented to  be  favorable.  From  their  printing- 
office,  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  issued 
in  27  languages  of  Central  India.  Among 
the  Englidli  missionaries  at  Serampore, 
Marshman  the  celebrated  author  or  the 
Clams  Simca,  has  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  researches  in 
Hindoo  literature.  The  great  number  of 
languages,  especially  in  Malabar,  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  it  is  desurable,  should  be 
able  to  operate  by  precept  as  well  as  by 
example ;  and  many  local  obstacles — ^the 
power  of  the  Bremins,  the  division  mto 
•castes,  &c. — are  also  impediments  in  their 
way ;  but  their  schools,  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  lives,  tend  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives.  Of  South  Africa, 
where  the  chief  missionary  station  fsince 
1802)  is  BetheIsdorf,and  where  the  United 
Brethren  now  support  missions  at  three 
places  (see  Latrobe),  an  agent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Missionary  S6ciety— Campbell— has 
^ven  an  account  (London,  1815).  Mis- 
45* 


nonaries  have  mmetimes  united  with  tfadr 
main  object  an  attention  to  the  ethnogra- 
phy and  geography  of  the  country,  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation — such 
as  Loskiel  in  North  America,  and  the 
Danish  missionary  Monrad,  who  was  m 
Africa  from  1805  to  1809,  and  published 
Materials  for  a  Description  of  the  Coasts 
of  Guinea  (Copenhagen,  1822).  The 
misBionaries  have  also  rendered  ^"eat  ser- 
vice to  the  study  of  languages,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  work  of  Blumhardt  (in- 
spector of  the  misenonary  school  at  Basle), 
Comparative  Observations  upon  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  Languages, 
which  are  almost  all  related  to  tlie  San- 
scrit (Basle,  1819J.  In  the  conversion  of 
the  South  sea  islandera,  the  American 
and  English  missionaries  have  been  veiy 
successml.  The  spiriuial  head  of  Chris- 
tian Australia,  Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  missionaries.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  convert  savages  without  prepara- 
tion, but  provides  for  their  instruction, 
and  endeavore  to  guard  against  the  new 
vices  which  attend  the  beginnings  of  civ- 
ilization. (See  JS/ho  South  Walea^  and 
Jstew  Zeakmd.)  Among  die  latest  mis- 
sions of  the  United  Bi^ethren  (see  United 
Brethren^  and  Greenland),  that  established 
among  the  Calmuck  tribes  deserves  to  be^ 
mentioned.  They  sent  two  missionaries, 
Zwick  and  Schill,  from  Sareptn,  in  1823, 
to  the  Calmucks,  among  whom,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  (which 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Cal- 
muck), they  distributed  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Their  report  is  given  in  the  BilJi- 
cal  Journal,  published  at  Petei'sburg(  18*^41 
The  great  opi)osition  of  the  CulmucK 
priests,  however,  induced  the  khans  to 
threaten  an  emigration,  and  the  mission 
was  given  up  from  political  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  missionary  Corruthera 
exerted  himself,  with  great  zeal,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Tartars  in  the  Crimea, 
and  a  new  station  has  been  established  on 
the  Caucasus.  The  whole  number  of 
missions  of  the  United  Brethren  cost,  in 
1£^  about  $33,000,  l)esides  the  support 
of  55  retired  missionaries  and  53  children. 
The  society  receives  the  largest  contribu- 
tions from  Holland,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Concerning  tlie  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  in  London,  Berlin, 
Petersburg,  Dresden,  Brcslau,  Minden, 
K6nigBberg,  Posen,  &c.,  the  ^rst  public 
report  of  the  Berlin  Society,  established 
in  1822,  appeared  in  1824.  It  has  issued 
a  stereotype  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  sent  a 
missionary  to  the  Polish  Jews,  who  had 
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sacceeded  in  gainiog  attention  in  more 
than  one  synagogue.  There  are,  at  pres- 
ent, in  Gtermany,  over  30  missionQry  and 
auzUiaiy  missionary  societies,  who  are 
connected  with  the  missionary  socie^  of 
Basle.  The  Basle  society  issues  a  litho- 
graphed correspondence ;  other  societies, 
at  Hamburg,  I^ipsic,  Berlin,  &c.,  publish 
yearly  reports ;  and  others,  as  at  Stuttgart 
and  K6nig8berg  in  Prussia,  publish  mis- 
aionary  journals.  In  St  GaJl  there  is  a 
ladies*  roissioDary  society.  The  great 
missionary  school  established  at  JBasle 
(1816)  not  only  educates  the  pupils  (of 
whom,  in  18SM,  there  were  33,  in  four 
classes,  instructed  in  all  departments  of 
theology;  in  the  explanation  of  scriptural 
passages  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  in 
the  lAtin,  English  and  Arabic  tongues ;  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Koran  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible ;  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy  ^  in 
rhetoric,  singing  and  drawing)  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  missions,  but  has 
also,  since  1822,  maintained  missionaries 
at  its  own  expense,  at  the  stations  on  the 
Caspian  and  Black  seas.  One  of  these 
missionaries,  Aug.  Dietrich,  has  under- 
taken, with  Mr.  MacphersoD,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Persian  translutlon  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  has  also  superintend- 
ed the  publication  of  several  biblical  ex- 
tracts and  precepts  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  work  of  Grotius 
on  tiie  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Arabic.  The  missionary  school  established 
at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  the  preach- 
er Janicke  (1800),  has  already  sent  more 
than  20  pupils  to  the  East  Indies,  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Cape.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  employed,  in  tlie  Grerinan 
colonies  })lanted  about  30  years  ago,  from 
Odessa  'to  Gandscha  in  Geoi^ia,  and 
Astrachan,  missionaries  from  Basle,  as 
colonial  preachers,  who  have  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Overmans,  and  endeavor 
likewise  to  operate  on  the  adherents  of 
the  old  Eastern  sects,  particularly  the  Ar- 
menians, and  to  gain  access  to  the  Moham- 
medans among  the  Persians.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  modem 
Persian,  by  the  missionary  Martin,  has 
been  distributed,  and  eagerly,  but  secretly 
read.  To  effect  these  objects,  the  Rus- 
sian emperors  have  conferred  privileges, 
not  only  on  the  Scottish  missionary  colo- 
nies at  Kara,  but  also  on  the  evangelical 
missionary  colony  established  (1822)  in 
the  Caucasian  viUage  of  Schuschi,  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Armenians.  The 
Moravian  United  Brethren  now  employ 
171  preachers  of  the  gospel,  in  20  mis- 


sions  in  the  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  South  Africa.    According  to  the  79d 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Evan- 
selical  Missionary  Societies  in  the  East 
Indies,   there  are  now  upon  the  main 
land  of  ludia  49  missions,  12  on  Ceylon, 
and  three  on  otlier  islands.     In  Ceylon 
there  are    75    missiouary  schools,  with 
more  than  4000  scholars.     The  principal 
missionary  societies  in  tlie  U.  States  are  the 
following:   American  Board  of  Forei^ 
Missions,  founded  in  1810;  income,  in 
1829—30,  $106,928:   American  Baptist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  found^  in 
1814 ;  income,  1830,  $12,000  :  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  General  Assembly,  found- 
ed 1818 ;  income,  1830,  $12,632 :  Method- 
ist Missionary  Society  (1819),  income,  1830, 
$13,128 ;  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1826),  income,  1830,  $33,229.    The 
whole  income  of  the  various  Missionary, 
Tract,  Education,  and  Bible  societies,  for 
1830,  was  about  $500,000.    The  Ameri- 
can  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  six 
stations  in  India,  one  at  Canton,  four  in 
the  Mediterranean,  six  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  and  35  among  the  Indians  of  the 
U.  States,  employing  59  missionaries,  and 
175  assistant  missionaries.      The  board 
has  printing  establishments  at  Bombay, 
Malta,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  from 
which  the  Bible  has  been  issued  in  eleven 
languages.     The  number  of  scholara  in 
their  schools  is  47,550.    The  expenditure 
during  the  20  yeara  from  its  foundation 
was  $915,750.    The  annual  reports  of  the 
different  societies  contain  all  the  neceasaiy 
information  relative  to  their  means  and  suc- 
cess.   Besides  the  works  already  referred 
to  in  the  article,  tlie  reader  may  consult 
Lord's  Histoiy  of  Missions,  and  Brown's 
History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
MissiLONGHi.    (See  Missolonghu) 
Mississippi,  the  largest  river  of  the 
U.  States,  and  one  of  me  largest  in  the 
world,  rises  in  about  lat  49^,  and  Ion. 
96°  47',  and  flows  south-south-east  till  it 
foils  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  laL  29°  6", 
and  Ion.  89°  30^.    The  length  is  usually 
given  at  3000  miles ;  some  make  it  less. 
We  speak  without  reference  to  the  great 
branch  of  it  called  Missouri.    The  coun- 
tiT  in  which  the  most  northern  branches 
of  the  Mississippi  have  their  rise,  is  an 
elevated    table    land,    abounding    with 
marshes  and  lakes,  tliat  are  filled  with 
wild  rice.    From  the  same  plateau  flow 
the  numerous  branches  of  lied  river  and 
other  streams,  which  fall  into  hike  Win- 
nipeck,  and  thence  flow  into  Hudson's 
bay.    It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  of 
the  numerous  small  lakes  of  this  tablis 
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]and  should  be  honored  9B  the  {principal 
source  of  the  Miasiasippi,  for  travellers 
are  not  agreed  in  deteniiining  which  of 
the  numerous  streams  flowing  from  these 
lakes  is  the  main  river.    We  follow  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  map  in  giving  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  La  Bush  lake  to  the  ex- 
treme source  of  die  Mississippi.    After  a 
¥rinding  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  its 
waters  are  precipitated  over  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  a  cataract  of  16  or  17  feet  perpen- 
dicular.     Alx>ut  12  miles   above    tnese 
falls,  it  receives  St.  Peter's  river  from  the 
west,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
principal  river.    The  width  of  tlie  Missis- 
nppi,  for  12  miles  above  St  Anthony's 
falls,  is  about  half  a  mile.    Below  the 
falls,  it  is  contracted,  for  some  distance,  to 
200  yards.      The    large    and    navig:able 
tributaries  which  it  afterwards  receives, 
are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  piincipal.    About  lati- 
tude 4*1°,  the  St.  Croix  comes  in  from  the 
east,  said   to  be  navigable  by  boats  200 
miles.    In  42°,  the  Wisconsin,  also  from 
the  east,  opens  an  easy  communication 
with  tlio  waters  which   flow  into  lake 
Michigan.    Near  40%  on  the  west  side,  is 
tlie  Dcs    Moines,   150  yards  wide,  and 
navigable  by  boats  for  a  great  distance. 
In  39°  cutci-s  the  Illinois  from  die  east, 
400  yards  wide,  navigable  by  boats  for 
more  than  300  niilcs.     A  little  below  39°, 
the  mighty  Missouri  comes  in  from  the 
west,  which  is  Ijoth  longer  and  broader 
tliau  the  Mississippi  above  their  junction, 
and  imparts    its  own    character   to  the 
stream  below.     In  38°,  the  Kaskaskias  en- 
ters from  the  east,  which  traverses  a  most 
delightfid  counliy,  and  is  navigable  more 
than   100  miles.    Between  37°  and  30°, 
tlie  magnificent  Ohio  also  comes  in  from 
the  east.    This  is  much  the  largest  eastern 
branch.     On  the  west  side,  Ixjtwccn  35° 
and  34°,  is  tlie  St.  PVancis,  which  is  200 
yards  wide,  and  is  supposed  to  be  naviga- 
ble 300  miles.    White  river  enters  on  the 
same  side,  in  about  34°,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  1200  miles  long.    Between  :M°  and  33°» 
the  Arkansos  comes  also  from  the  west. 
It  is  500  yards  wide,  and  supposed  to  be 
2500  miles  long.    Between  33°  and  32°  is 
the  Yazoo,  on  the  eastern  side,  between 
200  and  300  yards  wide.    A  litUe  above 
31°,  the  Red  river  comes  in  from  the  west. 
It  is  nearly  as  long,  and  brings  as  much 
water  as  the  Arkansas.    Here  the  Missis- 
sippi carries  its  greatest  volume  of  water. 
Even  above  Red  river,  in  high  floods, 
water  escaj)es   from  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west  side,   in    many  places,  which 
never  returns  j  and  below  Red  river,  there 


are  many  and  large  outlets,  bat  no  conaUl- 
erable  streams  flowing  into  it    Only  four 
or  &ve  miles  below  Red  river,  the  Atcha^ 
falaya  carries  off,   at  some  aeaaona,  at 
much  water  as  the  Red  river  brings  in. 
A  liule  below  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on   the  eastern   side,   flows  out   bayou 
Manshac,  or  Ibberville  river,  and  passes 
through   lakes   Maurepes,    Ponchartrain 
and  !£)rgne,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    Ba- 
you Plaquemine  and  bayou  La  Fourche 
flow  out  from  the  western  mde  before  we 
come  to  New  Orleans;  but  there  is  no 
outlet  below  the  city  till  we  arrive  at  the 
divisions  which  fonn  the  four  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi.    From  the  falls  of  Sl  An- 
thony to  a  few  miles  below  the  river  Des 
Moines,  tlie  Mississippi  is  about  half  a 
mile    broad.     Below  the  rapids  which 
occur  at  this  place,  its  average  breadth, 
before  it  receives  the  Missouri,  is  a  full 
mile ;  and  its  transparent  waters,  its  gen- 
tle current,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
islands,  the  variety  and  magnificence  of 
the  natural  scenery  upon  its  borders,  ren- 
der it  admirable  beyond  description.    Its 
current  here  is  about  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  its  average  dej)th  is  about  four  feet 
Where  the  Mississippi  receives  the  Mis- 
souri, it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.    The 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide.    When  these  are  united,  they 
constitute  a  sti^enm  that  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  very  deep, 
with  muddy  waters,  and  a  furious,  boiling 
current     Its  average  width,  during  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  exceed  a 
mile.    The  influx  of  the  other  mighty 
rivers  only  increases  its  depth  and  the 
boiling  and  whirling  motion  of  its  waters. 
Its  medial  current  is  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  is  often  much  greater.    We 
know  not  that  it  has  been  sounded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  any  estimate 
of  its  average  depth.    At  Natchez,  about 
400  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  have  fre- 
qucndy  heard  it  stated  tliat  its  depth  is 
found  to  be  from  100  to  150  feet    Be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  its  mouths,  we 
have  seen  a  large  anchpr  dropfied  three 
times  by  a  vessel  descending  with  the 
current,  at  places  far  distant  from  each 
oilier,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  bottom, 
in  either  case,  with  less  than  60  fath- 
oms of  cable.    In  estimating  the  width 
of  the  river,  we  refer  to  the  space  between 
the  banks  of  its  regular  channel.      At 
every  flood,  it  overspreads  a  vast  country, 
principally  on  its  western  side,  which  is 
from  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth  through 
the  last  5C0  miles  of  its  course  ;  and  most 
of  the  water  which  overflows  below  Red 
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river  goes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  without 
returning  to  the  river.  The  country  thus 
overflowed  is  generally  without  any  hab- 
itable spots,  but  is  covered  with  cypress, 
cottou-vvood,  or  coarse  grass;  and  its 
waters  abound  with  alligators.  After  the 
Mississippi  receives  the  Missouri,  its 
course  is  so  serpentine,  as  to  present  very 
few  "reaches,"  or  places  where  it  is  so 
straight,  that  an  extent  of  three  or  four 
miles  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  many 
places,  die  low  alluviul  tract  on  its  borders 
is  30  or  40  miles  in  hreadtb.  The  boun- 
daries of  this  river- valley  are  called  bluffs; 
and  diese  are  often  very  steep,  and  some- 
times 200  or  300  feet  in  height  lu  sev- 
eral places,  the  river  ranges,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  near  these  bhifts,  alter- 
nately on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and,  in 
a  few  places  it  leaves  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  on  one  side.  From  the  sources  of 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  Uie 
annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in 
March,  and  does  not  suiiside  till  the  last 
of  May ;  and  its  medial  height  is  15  feet 
Between  tlie  Missouri  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  the  annual  flood  is  25  feet.  For 
a  great  distance  below  this  point,  it  is  50 
feet ;  but  it  subsides  above  Natchez,  and 
tlienoc  gradually  to  the  mouth  of  die  river. 
At  Baton  Rouge  it  is  alx)ut  30  feet,  and 
about  12  at  New  Orleans.  Between  the 
Missouri  and  Ohio,  the  most  shallow  parts 
of  tlie  channel  have  six  feet  of  water 
when  it  is  lowest  Thence  to  the  St 
Francis,  there  are  several  shoal  places, 
where,  at  low  water,  pilots  are  perplexed 
to  ftud  a  suflicient  depth.  Below  that 
point,  there  is  nodifficulty  for  vessels  of  any 
draught,  except  to  find  and  preser\e  the 
right  channel.  There  are  no  tides  in  the 
Mississi  ppi.  A  variation  of  a  few  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  water  is  generally  ob- 
served during  die  night,  and  sometimes 
during  the  day;  but  even  at  the  very 
mouths  of  the  river,  the  water  is  at  all 
times  fresh,  and  no  ebb  and  flood  are 
seen  coiTcsponding  with  those  of  the  sea. 
The  muddy  waters  of  the  river  arc  per- 
ceived by  those  who  approach  it,  when 
the  mariner  is  still  out  of  sight  of  land. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  here 
given,  that  the  Mississippi  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  its  apparent  magnitude,  but 
by  the  prodigious  number  and  size  of  the 
rivers  whose  waters  it  receives.  The  im- 
mense valley  of  which  it  receives  the 
waters,  extends  from  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  latitude 
49°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  29^,  Its 
navigation  is  at  all  times  attended  with 
come  danger^  on  Account  of  the  laging 


power  of  its  current,  and  the  numeroof 
trees  which  it  dislodges  on  its  banks,  and 
bears  away  in  its  tide.  Steam-boats  are 
admirably  fitted  to  avoid  these  dangers; 
and  the  navigation  above  New  Orieans  is 
every  year  becoming  more  confined  to 
them.    Flat  boats  still  bring  down  much 

Kroduce,  but  no  other  vessels  than  steam- 
oats  are  often  seen  ascending. — For  a 
more  full  description  of  this  mighty  river, 
and  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  with 
great  pleasure  refer  die  reader  to  Flint's 
Geography  of  that  country.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  description  has  been  se- 
lected from  that  excellent  work. 

Mississippi;  one  of  the  U.  States  of 
America,  between  30^  and  35®  N.  lat, 
and  88°  and  91°  W.  Ion.  Its  average 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  IGO ;  square  miles,  45,760.  It  is 
tK)unded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east 
by  Alabama,  soutii  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Louisiana 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  constituted  one  state  till  1817. 
Population  of  bodi  in  1800,  8,850 ;  in 
1810,  40,352.  Population  of  Mississippi 
alone  in  1816,  45,929;  in  1820,  75,448; 
white  males, 23,286;  white  females,  18,390; 
slaves,  32,814  :  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 22,033 ;  in  manufactures,  650 ;  in 
commerce,  291 ;  militia,  5,292.  In  1830, 
there  were  38,497  white  males;  32,121 
white  females ;  33,072  male  slaves ;  32,587 
females  slaves;  292  free  colored  males; 
237  free  colored  females ;  total,  136,8Cfu 
There  are  several  distinct  ranges  of  hills, 
of  moderate  elevation,  besides  a  singular 
succession  of  eminences  called  biuffs^ 
which,  in  some  cases,  approach  to  the 
"  river,  ond  at  other  places,  are  seen  seve- 
ral miles  from  it  On  the  lK)rder  of  the 
river  are  those  called  fVcdnid  Hillsj  Grand 
Gulf,  jVatchtz,  White  Cliffs  and  Lojlus 
Heights,  Two  ranges  of  hills  divide  the 
state  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  and  sepa- 
rate it  into  sectional  divisions.  In  ad- 
vancing fi-om  the  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  river,  an  appearance 
of  bluffs,  which,  'when  mounted,  spread 
out  into  a  kind  of  table  surface,  waving 
agreeably;  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
richest  table  lands  have  precipitous 
benches,  wiiich  ex-pose  the  land  to  be 
washed,  and  divided  by  deep  ravines. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctawsi  the 
land  rises  into  pleasant  and  regular  undu- 
lations. The  soil  is  deep,  black,  and  rich ; 
and,  in  its  natural  state,  both  here  and  in 
tiie  more  southern  ports  of  the  atate^  much 
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of  it  ifl  covered  with  cane-brake.    The 
country  iuhabited  by  the  Cluckasavvs,  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  is  charm- 
ingly variegated  with  swells  and  valleys 
of  great  fertility,  and  abounds  with  fine 
springs.    In  the  lower  parts  of  Mississip- 
pi, bordering  on  the  river,  neither  rocks, 
stones  of  any  size,  nor  even  gravel,  are 
oflen  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Some  places  are  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark, but,  in  other  parts,  a  person  may 
perform  a  day's  journey  without  finding 
any  stones  which  have  no^  been  brought 
from  distant  places.    In  general,  the  sur- 
face of  this  state  is  most  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  ridges,  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.    The  Mis- 
sissippi river  washes  the  whole  western 
border  of  tlie  state.     Following  its  very 
meandering  course,  this  distance  is  about 
700  miles.    The  curves  of  the  river  oflen 
bring  it  back  with  very  httle  progress, 
after  a  course  of  seven  or .  eight  leagues. 
The  greater  part  of  this  long  Tine  of  river 
coast  consists  of  inundated  swamps,  sel- 
dom   seen   except   by  people   travelling 
on  the  river.    These  swamps  are*  gene- 
rally covered  with  dense  forests.     The 
Yazoo  is  tlie  largest  river  that  has  its 
whole  course  in  this  state.    The  Pearl  is 
next  in  importance,   and   traverees  the 
centre  of  the  state  from  north  to  south. 
Some  legislative  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  its  navigation.     The  Pasca- 
jTOula  rises  in  lat.  33°,  and  has  a  course  of 
§50  miles  before  it  enters  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.      It  is  capable  of  considerable 
navigation.    At  its  mouth,  it  widens  into 
an  open  bay,  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Pascagoula,  whither  many  people  from 
Now  Orleans    resort   during  the   sickly 
months.    The  Big  Black  has  a  course  of 
200  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  50 
miles.      It    enters   the    Mississippi  just 
above  Grand  gulf.    The  Homochitto  is 
also  a  considerable  river,  and  flows  into 
the  Mississippi  above  fort  Adams.    The 
other  rivers  and  creeks  are  comparatively 
small.    The  quantity  of  land  embraced 
within  the  state  is  31,074,234  acres.    Of 
this,  the  Indians  still    claim   11,514,517 
acres,  and  the  U.  States  claim  16,885,760 
acres ;  leaving  only  2,673,957  acres  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
Mississippi  has  only  about  30  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  has  no  harbor  except  Pasca- 
goula.   Along  the  coast  are  a  few  islands 
of  little  importance.    Back  from  the  coast, 
the  country,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
is  a  sandy,  level,  pine  forest ;  but  this  part 
of  the  state  is  healthy,  and  the  timber  is 
v^iy  valuable.    The  cliomte  of  this  state 


is  generally  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 
cotton.    Its  western  border  is  so  much  ex- 
posed to  inundation,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  verv  healthy  until  levees  are 
raised  to  keep  the  great  river  within  its 
proper  banks.    In  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  state,  the  forests  present  an  immense 
growth  of  oak,  hickory,  lime,  sassafras, 
cotton- wood,  magnolia,  poplar,  and  other 
valuable  trees  ;  and  the  swamps  abound 
with  cypress.    In  moist  land,  the  trees  are 
covered  with  long  moss,  hanging  often 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  branches,  and 
giving  to  the  forests  a  very  singular  and 
rather  gloomy  appearance.    The  palmetto 
is  seen  in  the  southern  section,  and  the 
family  of  laurels  in  various  parts.    The 
laurel  magnolia  (tnagnolia  grandijlora)  is 
frequently  seen  in  great  })crfection ;  and 
the  forests  abound  with  beautfTuI  flowers, 
which  remind  the  northern  traveller  that 
he  has  entered  upon  a  new  climate.    The 
sugar-cane  grows  only  on  the  soutbem 
borders  of  the  state.    The  orange  and  the 
live-oak  are  principally  confined  to  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Pascagoula  and  Pearl 
rivers.    In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  tobac- 
co, maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indige, 
squashes,  melons,  plums  and  peaches  will 
grow  well ;  but  excepting  maize,  peaches, 
melons,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  they  are 
but  httle  cultivated.     Gra[)e8  of  various 
kinds  grow  wild,  and  the  vines  are  seen, 
in    great    numbers,    hanging   from   the 
branches  of  the  highest  trees,  like  the 
ropes  of  a  ship.    Many  of  them  are  two 
or  tliree,  and  some  are  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter.    Almost  every  species  of  the 
grape  would  probably  come  to  maturity 
in  this  state.    But  the  principal  attention 
of  the  Mississippians  is  directed  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.    This  is  tlie  grand  sta- 
ple of  the  state.    Although  its  price  has 
diminished    nearly  two  thinls  within    a 
few  years,  yet  it  is  more'  profitable  than 
any  other  production.    Most  of  the  good 
plantere  raise  Indian  com  enough  for  their 
own  use,  and  also  raise  hogs  enough  to 
supply  them  with  bacon.    These  are  the 
prlnci[)al  and  most  wholesome  articles  of 
food  for  this  climate,  but  the  wealthy  plant- 
ere are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.    Apples 
and  peare  grow  imperfectly  in  a  few  places. 
Probably  they  might  flourish  on  some  of 
the  northern  highlands.    Natchez  is  much 
the  largest  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
commercial  transactions.    Monticello  is  a 
pleasant,  flourishing  village  on  Pearl  river, 
and  was  lately  the  seat  of  government 
Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  has 
been  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
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government.  It  has  a  central,  healthy 
and  pleasant  situation,  but  has  not  yet 
many  inhabitants.  Vicksburg,  below  the 
Walnut  Hills,  on  the  Mississippi,  has  risen 
up  within  a  few  years,  and  has  ali^eady  be- 
come a  place  of  great  trade.  Greenyille, 
Woodville  and  Winchester  ore  flourish- 
ing villages.  Gibson  Post  is  a  village  of 
considerable  impoitance ;  it  is  situated  on 
bayou  Pietre,  about  35  miles  above 
Natchez.  Shieldsborough,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  is  oflen  re- 
sorted to  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Or- 
leans during  the  sickly  mouths.  War- 
renton  is  another  thriving  village  on  the 
Mississippi,  from  which  Inrge  quantities  of 
cotton  are  exported.  There  are  ample 
public  funds  for  the  endowment  of  schools, 
but  the  blessings  of  education  ore  not 

generally  diffused.  The  legislature  has 
one  little  towards  requiring  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  suitable  schools. 
This  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  children  are  consequently  but  imper- 
fectly educated.  An  institution,  called  a 
college,  has  been  incorjx>rated  at  Sbields- 
boroHgh.  Jefferson  college  is  at  Wash- 
ington, six  miles  from  Natchez.  Schools 
of  good  reputation  have  been  supported 
at  Natchez,  Woodville  and  Monticello. 
The  principal  religious  deuomiuations  are 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Catho- 
lics and  Episcopalians.  The  princijMil 
tribes  of  Indians  are  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws.  The  former  are  estimated 
at  4000 ;  the  latter  at  more  than  20,000. 
This  state  was  included  within  the  coun- 
try which  was  discovered  and  possessed 
by  the  French,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Natchez  about  the  year  1716,  In  17GP, 
it  was  ceded  to  tlie  English  with  the  rest 
of  the  French  possessions  east  of  the 
river.  There  were  few  white  inhabitants 
before  the  end  of  the  lost  century.  In 
1798,  the  country  was  erected  into  a  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  into  a  state  gov- 
ernment in  J817«  (For  the  constitution, 
aee  ConttUuiions  of  the  United  States.) 

Mississippi  Valley.  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  vast  country  which  is 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  its- 
numerous  tributary  streams,  and  which  is 
included  between  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Rocky  mountwns.  Mr.  Flint  considers 
that  it  properly  includes  the  tracts  watered 
by  the  comparatively  small  rivers,  as  tlie 
Mobile,  Pearl  and  other  rivers  of  West 
Florida  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Sa- 
bine, Brassos  and  Colorado  of  Texas  on 
the  west  side,  which  enter  the  giilf  of 
Mexico  without  uniting  with  the  Missif- 


Bippi.  Including  the  valleys  of  tfacM 
separate  streams,  the  ereat  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  on  the  south-east 
to  cape  Florida.  Running  along  that 
cape  m  a  northern  direction,  the  boun- 
dary on  the  east  passes  those  table  eleva- 
tions which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Mobile  and  Tomblgbee  from  those  of  the 
rivers  of  East  Florida.  Thence  running 
through  the  country  of  what  are  called 
the  Indian  nations,  and  touching  die 
north-western  extremity  of  Georgia,  the 
eastern  boundary  becomes  plainly  de- 
fined by  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
There  are  no  mountains  or  ridges  on  tlie 
north,  to  mark  a  general  boundary  be- 
tween this  Valley  and  the  basins  of  the 
lakes,  or  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  which  flow  northward 
into  lake  Winnipeck,  Hudson's  bay,  and 
tlie  Arctic  ocean  ;  but  the  Valley  is  to  be 
considered  as  terminating  on  the  north, 
where  it  begins  to  receive  its  waters. 
The  western  boundary  is,  for  tlie  most 
part,  distinctly  marked  by  tlie  Rocky 
mountains.  One  of  the  southern  ridges 
of  these  mountains  divides  the  waters  of 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  from  those  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  traverses  the 
Mexican  states  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  to 
the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Thus  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  extends  twenty  degrees  in 
latitude,  without  including  cape  Florida, 
and  about  thirty  degreea  in  longitude. 
From  Oleanne  point  on  the  Alleghany, 
to  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation 
on  the  Missouri,  is  5000  miles.  Be- 
tween the  extreme  points  of  navigation 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Red  river,  the  distance  is  at  least 
3000  miles.  Unlike  most  other  long  and 
large  rivers,  the  Mississippi  rises  in  very 
cold  regions,  and  floivs  towards  the 
equator.  It  thus  waters  an  immense 
valley,  possessing  almost  every  variety  of 
climate,  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
easy  and  most  profitable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  so  vast  a 
region.  If  we  except  tlie  Amazon,  prob- 
ably no  other  valley  on  the  globe  will 
compare  in  size  with  that  of  tue  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  it  probably  surpasses  all 
others  in  the  ricfincss  and  variety  of  its 
soil,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  the 
support  and  comfort  of  civilized  men. 
In  extent,  it  is  like  a  continent ;  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  it  is  the  most  perfect  garden 
of  nature.  (For  the  leading  features 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  Valley, 
the  rivers,   climates    and   production^ 
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tee  the  seperale  article&  The  histoiy 
has  been  given  under  Louiedana  territo- 
ry, but  some  further  details  respecting  the 
earlier  periods  may  be  interesting.)  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  but  a  few 
years  after  America  was  discovered  by 
Columbus.  The  Spaniards  contend  that 
Florida  was  discovered  in  latitude  30°,  in 
the  year  1512,  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Some  say  that  he  discovered  it  on  Easter 
day,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida, 
fix>m  the  Spanish  name  of  that  festival^ 
pasqua  de  florts — ^the  festival  of  flowers. 
Others  say  that  he  named  it  Florida,  the 
country  of  flowers,  from  the  great  profu- 
sion of  flowers  with  which  the  trees^ 
shrubs  and  plants  abounded.  Between 
1518  and  1524,  Grijalva  and  Vasquez, 
both  Spaniards,  landed  in  Florida. 
From  mismanagement  with  the  natives, 
their  expedition  failed  in  its  purposes.  In 
1528,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaes  obtained  a 
grant  of  Florida.  He  penetrated  the 
country  as  fiu*  as  the  Indian  village  Appa- 
lacha.  The  natives  there  defeated  his 
psity.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,  who  sailed 
from  Havana  with  nine  ships,  about  a 
thousand  men,  two  or  three  hundred 
horses^  and  odier  live  stock.  He  was 
attacked  by  tlie  Indians  immediately 
afler  he  landed;  but  he  coveted  rather 
than  feared  opposition,  and  marched  far 
into  the  intenor,  even  to  the  country  of 
the  Chickasav^rs.  He  was  probably  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  the  Mississippi. 
He  crossed  it  near  the  entrance  of  Ked 
river ;  but  soon  afler  sickened  and  died. 
The  number  of  his  followers  had  been 
much  reduced,  and  those  who  remained 
were  glad  to  abandon  the  project  of 
colonizing  Florida.  In  1564,  the  French 
built  fort  Charles,  near  the  present  site  of 
St  Augustine,  and  a  number  of  families 
were  established  there ;  but  this  was  not 
a  permanent  settlement  About  fifty 
jrears  afterwards,  in  1608,  a  fleet  arrived 
in  the  St  Lawrence,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral Champlaine,  and  founded  the  im- 
portant city  of  Quebec.  Thus  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  French  in 
America  was  in  the  inclement  climate  of 
Canada :  the  Spaniards  made  their  first 
colonial  experiments  in  Florida,  and  on 
Biloxi,  at  places  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  sterility :  the  English  made  their 
first  settlements  at  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh, neither  of  which  places  then 
ofTered  much  encoun^ment  of  fruit- 
fulneas  or  of  peace.  The  most  dreary 
and  sterile  regions  were  fint  settled. 


The  French  first  extended  dieir  discov- 
eries from  Canada,  by  the  lakes,  to  the 
river  Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1673.  June  15th  of  that  year, 
Marquette  and  Joliette,  two  French  mis- 
sionaries, reached  the  great  river.  In 
1680,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan 
friar  from  Canada,  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended with  two  men  in  a  boat  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  sixteen  days.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  ascended  the  river  to  the  fails 
of  St  Anthony,  if  we  may  credit  his 
assertion.  After  he  reached  Canada,  he 
inmiediately  embarked  for  France. 
Here  he  published  a  splendid  account  of 
his  travels,  and  gave  the  country  on  the 
Mississippi  tho  name  of  Louisiana,  in 
honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis^XIV.  But 
it  was  not  till  1699,  that  the  mouths  of 
the  Missisnppi  were  well  explored  by  the 
French*  Two  frigates  arrived,  the  Ba- 
dine,  commanded  by  M.  IbberviUe,  and 
the  Marin,  conunanded  by  M.  le  comte 
de  Lugere  ;and  a  party  succeeded  in  find" 
ing  the  river,  and  ascending  it  to  the  bayou 
Manshac,  or  lbber\'ille  river.  IbberviUe 
passed  down  this  bayou  through  lakes 
Maujrepas  and  Ponchartrain,  vniich  he 
named.  He  afterwards  made  discoveries 
further  to  the  eastward,  and  built  a  fort 
at  Biloxi.  Here  he  lefl  a  small  colony^ 
and  returned  to  France.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  French  establishments 
in  this  quarter.  Bienville,  who  belonged 
to  this  colony,  continued  to  explore  the 
coast  During  the  summer  season,  he 
discovered  an  English  vessel  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  twenty-eight  leagues  from 
the  sea.  The  English  captain  was  in 
doubt  whether  this  were  really  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  river;  and,  on  inquiry  of  Bien* 
ville,  he  was  assured  that  it  was  not,  and 
that  the  country  in  which  he  now  was, 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
France.  Then  directing  him  far  to  the 
westward  for  the  great  river,  he  induced 
the  captain  to  turn  and  leave  the  river: 
and  the  place  of  this  stratagem  is  callea 
the  English  Turn  to  this  day.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans.  In 
1702,  Biloxi  was  evacuated,  and  the  col- 
ony removed  to  a  fort  on  Mobile  river, 
about  eighteen  leagues  from  its  mouth. 
Many  losses  and  embarrassments  were 
suffered  by  the  colonists  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousies  of  the  Indians.  In 
1719,  establishments  had  been  made  at 
several  points  in  Louisiana,  and  M.  de 
la  Motte  CadiUa  was  sent  over  as  tr- 
emor. The  census  of  this  period  gives 
about  400  souls^  of  whom  20  were  ne- 
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groes.  They  bad  300  homed  cattle.  In 
1717,  the  French  secured  the  possession 
of  Natchitoches  on  Red  river.  The 
same  year  M.  de  la  Motte  was  relieved 
from  his  command,  and  siicceeded  by 
M.  de  PEspignai.  In  August  of  tliat 
year,  a  census  gave  tlie  colony  700  inhab- 
itants, and  400  cattle.  During  this  year, 
1717,  Bienville,  in  selecting  a  spot  for  a 
central  town  to  an  agricultuml  colony, 
fixed  upon  New  Orleans,  and  left  50 
men  there  to  clear  the  land  and  build 
houses.  By  an  arrival  from  France, 
800  setders  were  added  to  the  colony; 
and  250  more  were  added  in  1719,  be- 
sides 500  negro  slaves.  From  this  period, 
the  arrivals  became  too  numerous  to  be 
nere  enumerated;  and  tlie  settlements 
were  multiplied  at  various  places  in  West 
Florida,  along  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
Red  river.  For  several  succeeding  years, 
the  colonists  suffered  greatly  from  con- 
tentions with  the  savages,  from  diseases, 
and  from  scantiness  of  provisions.  They 
were  not  much  inclinea  to  the  only  labor 
that  could  render  their  condition  truly 
prosperous.  One  tribe  of  Indians  after 
anotner,  however,  yielded  to  their  arms ; 
and  more  slaves  were  brought  to  perform 
the  labor.  In  1729,  the  Natchez  In- 
dians massacre<l  nearly  all  the  whites  of 
Natchez,  and  those  on  the  Yazoo  and 
Washitta.  The  Chickasaws  then  united 
with  the  French,  and  almost  wholly  ex- 
terminated tl)at  powerful  nation,  the 
Natchez.  In  1736,  a  rupture  broke  out 
between  the  French  and  Chickasaws  ; 
and  in  two  very  severe  engagements 
Bienville  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
No  other  events  of  great  interest  occur- 
red till  the  war  l)etween  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1754.  The  results  of 
this  war,  as  they  affected  the  settlements 
and  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  the 
various  positions  of  North  America,  are 
gven  in  the  article  Louisiana  Territory. 
The  few  facts  which  we  have  condensed 
into  this  article,  are  principally  selected 
-from  the  first  volume  of  Flint's  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Western  States. 

MissoLONGHi,  or  MissoLUNom;  till 
1826  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Greeks  in  Western  Greece  (in  the  an- 
cient ^tolia).  Surrounded  by  morasses, 
Missolonghi  is  situated  on  an  alluvial 
tongue  of  land,  on  a  shallow  bav,  west 
of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Patras 
and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Evenus  (now 
the  Fidaria),  and  east  of  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  (now  Jlspropotamo)^  and  was 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Greece  in  the 
IbDq  struggle  with  Turkey.    The  dikes 


formed  by  the  alluvion,  secure  the  lower 
parts  of  the  place  asainst  inundationSf 
and  the  lagoons  and  shallows  protect  the 
city  against  an  attack  by  sea.    Missolon- 

fhi,  also  called  by  the  Greeks  lAUU 
^enice,  was,  originally,  a  fishing  village, 
with  about  300  inhabitants.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  fishing  stations  lies  the 
island  of  Anatolico,  likewise  fortified. 
Both  places  can  be  ap;)reached  only  by 
fishing  boats ;  the  roadsteads  for  larger 
vessels  are  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Pre- 
vious to  1804,  Missolonghi,  which  was 
protected  from  the  pestilential  atmos- 
phere of  the  marshes  and  lagoons  by  a 
north  wind  that  blows  every  afternoon, 
contained  about  4000  inhabitants  (among 
whom  were  rich  merchants  and  ship- 
masters), most  of  whom  left  the  place  on 
account  of  the  war.  It  was  then  gov- 
erned chiefly  by  its  own  laws,  merely 
paying  to  the  pacha  of  Negropont  the 
customary  poll  tax.  In  1804,  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Ali  Pacha,  (q.  v.)  Mis- 
solonghi and  Anatolico  raise4  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cj-oss  June  7, 1821,  when  the 
Hydriot  fleet  appeared  in  their  waters. 
After  the  bloody  campaign  of  1822, 
in  Acamania,  the  commander-in-chie^ 
prmce  Mavrocordato  (q.  v.),  threw  him- 
self (Nov.  5th),  with  380  men  and  22 
Suliots,  under  Marco  Botzaris,  into  Mis- 
solonghi, which  was  then  imtenable  and 
almost  deserted,  and  defended  it,  viitb  but 
Uttle  artillery  and  ammunition,  against 
Omer  Vrione,  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Rut- 
shuk  Pacha,  till,  on  tlie  23d  Nov.,  it  was 
relieved  and  reinforced  by  sea.  Mavro- 
cordato afterwards  repulsed  several  as- 
saults, and  compelled  the  Turks  to  raifte 
the  siege  Jan.  6, 1823.  Missolonghi,  with 
AnatoUco,  was  then  fortified  under  the 
superintendence  of  English  oflScers,  part- 
ly at  the  expense  of  Murray,  an  English- 
man, so  that  it  was  rendered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  of  Greece.  Missolonghi 
sustained  a  second  siege  of  59  days,  in 
Sept,  Oct.  and  Dec,  1823,  when  Mustai, 
pacha  of  Scutari,  with  Omer  Vrione,  in- 
vested it  by  liand,  and  Algerine  vessels 
by  sea.  It  was  defended  by  Constantino 
Botzaris,  brother  of  the  hero  of  Carpi- 
nitzi.  Mavrocordato  hastened  to  its  re- 
lief, vrith  Hydriot  vessels,  and  the  plague 
desolated  the  camp  of  the  bariiarians. 
MustaT,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  lost  his  ar- 
tillery and  his  army.  Mavrocordato  now 
remained  master  of  the  place,  and  di- 
rected affairs  in  Western  Hellas.  There 
was  also  in  Missolonghi  a  school  of  an- 
cient Greek.  Missolonghi  was  also  the 
death-place  of  lord  Byron,  who  arrived 
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at  the  end  of  JaDuary,  1824,  and  died, 
ApriJ  19th  of  tlie  same  year.  Mavro- 
corduto  was  called  to  Nauplia,  and  in 
1825,  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  party 
of  Colocotroni.  The  seraskier  Res- 
chid  Pachia  now  np|)eared  before  Miaso- 
loughi,  with  35,000  men.  Tlie  brave 
Noto  Botzaris  (inicle  of  Marco)  defended 
the  place  successfully,  and  the  assaults 
of  the  seraskier,  aided  by  the  fleet  of 
the  capudan  pacha,  after  the  walls  had 
suffered  from  a  bombardment  of  forty 
days,  were  repulsed  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  1825,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with 
the  Egyf)tian  army,  then  joined  in  the 
sit^ge.  But  all  assaults  were  baffled : 
continued  bombardments  at  length  re- 
duced the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  heroic  garrison  determined  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  besiegers.  This  was 
attempted  at  about  eight  o^clock  in  tlie 
evening  of  Aijril  22,  1820,  wiiile  the  sick, 
aged  and  wounded,  with  many  women, 
remained  behind  in  a  large  mill,  which 
contained  a  quantity  of  powder,  and 
which  they  prepared  to  blow  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  entered  by  llie  Turks.  An  old 
wounded  soldier  took  his  seat  on  a  mine, 
and  fired  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
town.  About  1800,  under  the  command 
of  Noto  liotzaris  and  Kitros  Travellas, 
reached  Salona,  and  afterwards  fought  at 
Athens. — See  Fabre's  Hist,  du  Siege  de 
Mlssolun^hi  (Paris,  182G);  Howe's  Greek 
Revolution  (New  York,  1828). 

Missouri  ;  a  very  large  river  of  the 
United  Suites,  which  unites  with  the 
Mississippi  a  httle  below  latitude  30°. 
It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  takes 
the  name  Missouri  in  latitude  45°  lO'  N. 
and  longitude  110°  W.,  where  the  three 
branches,  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madi- 
son, unite.  The  spring  sources  of  tlie 
Missouri,  and  those  of  the  Columbia 
which  flow  west  to  the  Pacific,  are  with- 
in a  mile  of  each  other.  The  lliree  head 
branches  of  the  Missouri  are  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance  before  their 
junction.  Where  the  river  makes  its  es- 
cape from  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  pre- 
eeuts  a  scene  of  remarkable  sublimity. 
For  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  the 
rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  1200  feet.  The  river  is  com- 
pressed to  the  width  of  150  yards,  where 
it  rushes  through  these  gates  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  About  110  miles  from 
this  chasm,  are  the  stupendous  cataracts 
of  the  Missouri.  The  greatest  cascade  is 
87  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  next  is  47. 
Withm.a  space  of  18  miles,  the  river  de- 
acends  357  feet.    These  falls  are  almost 
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the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  even  to  its  head  branches,  521 
miles  above  the  falls.  These  distances 
are  given  from  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and, 
according  to  their  estimates,  the  whole 
^length  of  the  Missouri,  above  its  junction 
with  tlie  Mississippi,  is  more  than  3100 
miles.  Add  to  this  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  sum  will  be  nearly 
4400  miles.  We  have  no  means,  at 
present,  of  givuig  a  more  probable  esti- 
mate. The  number  of  large  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Missouri  is  so  great,  tliat 
we  can  enumerate  only  a  small  part  of 
them.  Yellow  Stone,  Platte,  Osage,  and 
Kansas,  are  noticed  separately.  The 
Chienue  is  considered  navigable  by  boats 
800  miles ;  White  river,  (iCO ;  and  several 
odiers  are  broad,  deep  streams,  navigable 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Through 
most  of  its  course,  the  Missouri  is  very 
rapid  and  turbid.  The  alluvial  tract  on  its 
banks  is  narrower  than  that  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  many  settlements  on 
the  banks  for  400  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  a  few  are  found  more  than  twice  that 
distance.  Beyond  the  state  of  Missouri, 
the  river  and  its  branches  have  generally 
but  narrow  margins  of  fertile  land.  In 
many  places,  the  prairies  coine  even  to 
their  banks  ;  and  emigrants  pass  onward, 
and  leave  such  unpromising  lands  for 
future  generations.  The  Missouri  is 
much  longer  tlian  the  Mistsissippi  before 
their  junction,  and  has  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  wider  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  between  oG°  and  40** 
30^  N.  latitude,  and  between  fc8°  17'  and 
94°  3iy  W.  longitude.  Its  length  is  270 
miles,  and  its  bread tli  220,  and  it  con- 
tains 38  million  acres  ;  bounded  north 
and  west  by  Missouri  Territory;  east 
and  north-east  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois;  south-cast  by 
the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ;  south  by  Ar- 
kaiiisns  Territory.  Population  in  1820, 
(i(3,,j8(),  of  whom  10,222  were  slaves. 
Persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  13,559; 
in  manufactures,  1887;  in  commerce, 
480.  Population  in  1830,  140,074,  of 
whom  24,990  were  slaves.  The  south- 
east part  of  the  state  has  a  very  exten- 
sive tract  of  low  marshy  country,  abound- 
ing in  lakes,  and  hable  to  inunda- 
tion. Back  of  this  there  is  a  region 
of  hilly  and  moimtainous  country,  ez> 
tending  to  the  Osage.     The  best  land 
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in  the  state  is  north  of  the  MiaBouii. 
This  port  contains  large  tracts  of  alluyial 
and  hilly  prairies,  and  is  no  where  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  here  is  excellent  It 
is  less  clayey  and  stiff  than  that  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  There  is  also  an  im- 
mense prairie  commencing  m  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  extending  far 
into  the  Missouri  Territory.  ,The  soil  of 
the  upland  prairies  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  alluvial  prairies.  The  staple  pro- 
ductions have  been  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  during  the  short  period  that  any 
part  of  Missouri  has  been  cultivated. 
Its  soil  will  also  produce  the  other  kinds 
of  grain  in  perfection,  and  also  the  va- 
rious fruits  which  grow  in  the  states  hav- 
ing the  same  latitude.  Tobacco  thrives 
well,  and  cotton  yields  a  tolerable  crop. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  likelv  to  become 
largely  cultivated.  Indeed,  many  parts 
of  this  extensive  state  are  likely  to  rival 
the  best  tracts  east  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  abundance  of  their  productions.  The 
prairies,  being  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and  ^rubs,  are  ready  for  the  plough ; 
and  there  are  such  extensive  tracts  of  this 
land  in  tliis  state,  which  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  that  many 
nations  might  here  be  supplied.  In  the 
spring,  every  f)rairie  is  a  perfect  flower 
garden,  exceeding  other  gardens  in  ex- 
tent scarcely  more  than  in  tlie  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Many  of  the 
species  arc  seen  through  summer  and 
autumn.  The  climate  is  extremely  fickle 
and  variable,  and  the  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  very  great.  The  prevailing 
winds  follow  the  direction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley ;  those  from  the  nortliward 
are  cold,  and  the  southern  are  warm. 
Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about 
Christnia.s,  and  is  frequently  so  severe, 
that  the  Alissouri  is  passable  on  the  ice 
with  loaded  teams,  for  many  weeks.  The 
sumni'^.rs  are  very  warm.  Less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  New-England  or  the  South- 
em  States ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  much 
drier.  Of  the  minerals  and  fossils  al- 
ready discovered,  the  principal  are  lead, 
coal,*  plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  an- 
timony, cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre, 
conunon  salt,  nitre,  plumbago,  poi*phyry, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  Lead 
ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  there  is  a  district  extending  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in 
width,  which  is  particularly  distinguished 
for  its  lead  mines.  The  centre  of  the 
part  which  has  been  most  explored,  is 
about  seventy  miles  south-west  from  St 
Louis,  and  about  half  as  fiur  from  Hercu* 


laneum  on  the  MisnssippL  The  French 
dug  lead  from  these  nunes  100  yean  aga 
Somewhat  more  than  3,000,000  pounds 
are  annually  smelted,  giving  employment 
to  about  1200  workmen.  Shot-towerB 
are  erected  at  Herculaoeum  and  other 
places,  and  great  quantities  of  shot  are 
exported.  The  m'me  country  is  remark- 
able for  its  salubrity,  the  fertihty  of  its 
soil,  and  its  beautiful  streams.  There 
is  doubdess  ore  enough,  of  excellent 
quality,  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
lead.  The  great  river  Missouri  traverses 
this  state.  The  Osage  is  its  principal 
southern  branch,  and  will  be  described 
separately.  Several  considerable  rivers 
unite  their  watere  witli  the  Missouri  on 
the  nonliern  side,  and  odiers  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  Maramec  nms  through 
the  mineral  district,  and  entera  the  Mis- 
sissippi eighteen  miles  below  St  Louis. 
It  is  between  200  and  300  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  by  boats  at  some  seasons  200 
miles.  Many  of  the  small  rivers  are  dry 
a  part  of  the  summer.  St  Louis  is  tlie 
commercial  capital,  and  is  tlie  largest 
tovm  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  St  Genevieve,  about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  sixty-four  below  St  Louis,  is  settled 
principally  by  French.  It  has  about  1 5G0 
inhabitants,  and  considerable  trade  in 
lead.  Jackson,  the  county  town  of  Cape 
Girardeau  county,  is  a  thriving  village. 
Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  con- 
siderable town.  Herculaueum  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  deposit  for  the  lead  from 
the  mines.  New  Madrid  it^  next  to  Nat- 
chez, the  most  noted  landing  place  for 
boats  on  the  Mississippi.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  an  eartliquake  in  1811.  St 
Charles,  about  twenty  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
Jefferson,  a  new  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osace,  is  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment Franklin,  1 50  miles  by  land  above 
St  Louis,  is  a  considerable  village.  The 
most  numerous  denominations  of  ChriS' 
tiaiis  in  Missouri,  ore  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians and  Catliohcs.  Religious  in- 
struction and  good  schools  are  less  es- 
teemed and  less  common  in  this  new 
state  than  in  most  odiers  in  the  Union. 
St  Louis  college,  a  CathoUc  institution, 
was  founded  in  1829.  The  college  build- 
ing is  a  brick  edifice,  fifVv  feet  by  forty ; 
but  this  is  not  sufficiently  commodious, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for  en- 
larging It  It  is  situated  very  pleasantly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  has 
a  president,  six  professors,  and  125  stu- 
dents.   Two  other  professors  are  about 
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«D  be  added.  The  library  contfuns  12C0 
volumes.  This  institution  is  likely  to  be- 
come very  useful  to  the  state.  Corpora- 
tions have  been  formed  for  nine  acade- 
mies. St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764 ;  the 
princi|ial  inhabitants  were  from  Canada. 
This  country  was  settled  but  slowly  until 
it  was .  purchased  by  the  U.  States;  since 
that  period,  immigration  has  almost  annu- 
ally increased.  In  1820,  Missouri  became 
an  independent  state,  and  it  will,  doubt- 
less, become  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
the  Union.  (For  the  constitution,  see 
Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  A  eood 
description  of  Missouri,  and  of  all  the 
states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  may  be 
obtained  from  Flint's  Geography,  &c.) 

Missouri  Territory  ;  a  tract  of  coun- 
try belonging  to  die  U.  States,  900  miles 
long,  and  800  broad  ;  bounded  by  the 
British  possessions  on  the  north  ;  the 
North- West  Territory,Illinois  and  Missouri 
on  the  east ;  the  territories  of  the  Mexican 
republic  on  the  south  and  south-west; 
and  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
belt  of  lajKl  on  the  west  border  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  is  wooded,  is  generally 
from  two  to  four  hundred  niiles  broad. 
Then  commence  the  immense  prauies, 
which  constitute  so  sticking  and  nnpres- 
«ive  a  feature  in  the  vast  country  that 
spreads  westward  to  the  Rocky  moiwtains. 
For  the  most  part,  this  country  is  a  plain, 
more  or  less  covered  with  grass,  and,  in 
many  places,  fertile ;  but  other  parts,  of 
great  extent,  are  almost  a  moving  sand. 
Countless  numbers  of  buffaloes,  elk,  and 
other  wild  animals,  graze  upon  it.  The 
principal  sources  of  Uie  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Red  river,  are  found  in  tliis  terri- 
tory, and  several  large  branches  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  aliovc  the  Missouri,  come  from 
the  north-western  part  of  the  same  vast 
country.  The  Rocky  mountains  are  yet 
but  imi>erfectly  known.  Their  bases  have 
general Iv  an  elevation  of  3  or  4000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  some  of  them  are 
estimated  at  12,000  feet  in  height.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  valleys  of  tlie  sources  of 
the  Platte  to  the  op})osite  valleys  of  waters 
that  How  west,  a  good  road  is  found,  easi- 
ly passable  with  loaded  wagons.  Thus  an 
easy  communication  is  provided  between 
the  navieable  rivers  of  the  Oregon  territo- 
ry, on  the  bordere  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  tliose  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  arc  other  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  traverse  different  parts  of  this 
territory,  as  die  Black  hills,  the  Ozark 
mountains,  the  Masseme,  &c.  There  are 
fertile  belts  of  land  on  the  margins  of  most 
of  the  riven^  and  some  of  them  have  a 


great  extent  of  rich  countiy.  Generally, 
as  we  recede  from  the  rivere,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  yery  extensive  deserta 
are  found  in  the  southern  regions.  There 
are  very  few  settlements  of  whites  in  thia 
vast  country,  and  none  so  considerable  as 
to  have  any  established  goveniment.  At 
Council  Bluffs  there  is  a  military  nost, 
having  one  regiment  of  infantry.  Maity 
tribes  of  Indians  still  possess  extensive 
tracts.  The  Sioux  are  the  most  numer- 
ous; the  whole  number  is  estimated  at 
between  140,000  and  150,000. 

Mistletoe.    (See  MisUtoe,) 

Mite.  Several  minute  s|)ecies  of  in- 
sects are  known  under  the  name  of  mtW, 
most  of  which,  however,  belong  to  the  ge- 
nus atarus  of  Linnieus.  The  most  of 
these  animals  are  very  small,  or  almost 
microscopic  They  occur  every  where, 
some  being  of  a  wandering  character  and 
to  be  found  under  stones,  leaves,  die  baiit 
of  trees,  or  in  provisions,  as  meal,  cheese, 
pepper,  &c. ;  othera  are  siatici.ary  and 
parasitic,  on  the  skin  of  various  animals, 
sometimes  proving  of  serious  injury  to 
them.  It  is  even  asserted,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  itch  is  owing 
to  these  animals.  From  the  ex|)erimentB 
of  several  inquirers,  it  appeara  that  they 
not  only  have  been  seen  in  the  pustulea 
of  the  itch,  but  also  that  they  are  capable 
of  giving  it  to  a  healthy  individual  by  be- 
ing placed  on  his  skin.  This  is,  however, 
denied  by  other  and  very  high  autiiority 
The  mites  inhabiting  cheese  are  so  minute 
that  tg  the  naked  eye  they  ap|)ear  like 
moving  particles  of  dust.  They  are  ijery 
quick -sighted,  and  when  once  they  have 
been  touched  witii  a  pin,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  tiie  cunning  which  they  display 
to  avoid  a  second  touch.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  will  even  prey  on 
each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  life 
that  they  have  been  kept  alive  for  many 
months  between  the  object-glasses  of  a 
microscope.  The  species  which  is  found 
in  meal  occasions  considerable  injury. 
Leuwenhoek  states  that  they  may  l)e  ex- 
pelled by  placing  a  few  nutmegs  in  the 
vessel  or  sack  containing  the  meal.  A 
German  vmter,  named  Funke,  advises  a 
cheaper  remedy,  which  consists  of  the  de- 
corticated, thick  branches  of  the  lilac,  or 
elder,  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  flour,  and 
will,  it  is  said,  completely  prevent  their 
depredations.    fSee  Tick,) 

Mite  ;  a  small  coin,  formerly  current, 
equal  to  about  one  third  of  a  farthing;  it 
also  denotes  a  small  weight  used  by  the 
moneyers.  It  is  eoual  to  the  20th  part 
of  a  grain,  and  divided  imo  24  doits. 
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MiTFORD,  WiHiam ;  an  eminent  histor- 
ical and  philological  writer,  born  in  Lon- 
don, February  10,  1734.  He  studied  at 
Queen^s  college,  Oxford,  and  then  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  early  quitted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  obtaiucd  a  com- 
mission in  tlie  Southanipshire  miliiia,  of 
which  he  became  colonel.  In  1783,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament,  in 
which  he  sat  till  1818.  His  dejith  took 
place  in  18Q7.  He  was  professor  of  an- 
cient hi.siory  at  the  royal  acudt'iny  ;  and, 
besides  his  principal  work,  the  History  of 
Greece  (1784 — 1810,  4  vols.,  4io.;  since  re- 
printed in  8vo.),  he  publisheil  uii  Essiiy  on 
the  Harmony  of  Language  (1774,  8vo.); 
a  Treatise  on  the  Miliuiry  Torce,  anil  par- 
ticularly the  Militia  of  this  Kingdom  (8vo.]; 
Observations  on  tbe  History  of  Cijristian- 
ity  (8vo.) ;  a  work  on  architecture,  and 
another  on  the  corn -laws. 

MiTHRA ;  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the 
Bun,  with  the  Persians,  which  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity,  at  a  later  [)erio(l,  also 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  Miihra  stands  us  a 
mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  the  world. 
His  symbols  are  the  sun  (of  truth  and 
justice)  on  his  head,  tlie  mace  (power)  in 
nis  hand,  or  the  sacrificing  dagger,  and  (he 
bull  of  the  world,  on  whose  back  he  lies. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mi- 
tra,  or  Analjid,  the  Pei-sian  Venus.  Even 
in  Germany,  tiiere  arc  traces  of  his  wor- 
ship, in  the  provinces  anciently  under  llie 
dominion  of  the  Uomans. 

MiTURiDATES  ;  tlic  name  of  several 
kings  of  Pontus,  among  whom  Mithrida- 
les  the  Great,  or  tlie  Vlth,  was  the  most 
renowned.  Ambition,  cruelty,  a  spirit 
which  nothing  could  bend,  united  with  a 
powerful  genius,  were  the  characteristics 
which  early  develojicd  themselves  in  his 
character.  His  father  was  nuirdered  6,  C. 
124,  and  Mithridutes  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  13  years.  His  mother  and 
instructer  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  he 
caused  the  former  to  be  thrown^nto  pris- 
on ^although  she  had  been  made  co-regent 
with  him),  where  she  died,  according  to 
some,  of  ill  treaunent,  but  according  to 
others,  of  poison.  He  hardened  his  body 
against  exposiu-e,  and  endeavored  to  len- 
der himself  insensible  to  the  effects  of  poi- 
son (whence  the  name  of  a  supposed  an- 
tidote, Mithiidate),  When  ho  became  of 
age,  he  travelled  through  Asia,  partly  to 
learn  the  customs,  laws,  manners  and  lan- 
guages of  the  inhabitants  (and  he  is  said 
to  have  g)>oken  twenty-two  languages), 
and  partly  to  examine  the  territories  of  his 
neighbors,  of  which  h«  meditated  the 
conquest.     After  an    absence  of  itxtee 


yeara,  he  returned,  and  put  to  death  his 
wife,  who  had  been  unfaithinl,  and  had 
attempted  to  poison  him.  He  then  attack- 
ed Paphlagonia,  and  divided  it  with  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Bithyuia.  The  Romans, 
who  had  declared  the  country  free, 
threatened  him  with  a  war;  but  Mithii- 
dates  was  so  little  alarmed  at  this  threat, 
that  he  even  possL'ssed  himself  of  Galatia, 
which  hail  placed  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  He  next  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  Cappadocia ;  but,  fearing  the  power 
of  Ariarathes,  who  was  in  {possession  of 
this  country,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  he  had  ri.'course  to  treachery,  and 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  At  tbe 
same  time,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
entered  Cappadocia,  drove  out  the  son  of 
the  munlerud  king,  and  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  Ariarathes  and  the  sister  of 
Mitliridates.  The  latter  then  took  the  0|)- 
poituuity  of  reentering  Cap|xidocia,  con- 
quered it,  anti  replaced  his  nephew  on  tbe 
throne;  but  he  soon  conqielled  the  j'oung 
prince,  by  his  dishonorable  requisiuons,  to 
a  tleclaralion  of  war.  They  marched 
against  each  other,  widi  aboirf  equal 
forces.  Mithri dates  then  offered  terms 
of  peace,  and  invited  the  young  prince 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  killed  him 
with  a  dagger,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies. 
The  Cappadociana,  seeing  tlieir  master 
fall,  wore  seized  wiih  Icri-or,  and  MitbriUu.- 
tcs  possessed  himself  of  the  country,  al- 
most without  opposition.  Nicomedes  now 
concerted  with  his  wife  the  plan  of  6ul>- 
oruing  a  young  man  to  rrpresent  tlie  third 
sou  of  Ariarathes,  and  caused  him  to  s«:md 
to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.  I^odice 
hei-self  performed  a  jounuy  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  conrtrm  his  story.  Mitliridates 
took  advantage  of  this  fraud  to  en- 
deavor to  pi-ove  to  the  Romans  that  the 
young  prince  to  whom  he  had  givt^u  up 
Cappadocia  (who  was  his  own  son,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Ariara- 
thes) Wits  the  real  son  of  Ariarathes.  The 
Romans,  having  discoven-d  this  double 
fraud,  took  Cappadocia  li-om  ^Iithridat«-s 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes ;  and  the 
Capiiadocians  elected  Ariobarzancs  their 
king.  tVarcely  had  Sylla,  whose  arms 
had  elevated  the  latter  to  tin;  throne.  Ml 
Asia,  when  Mithridat.  s«,  with  the  assistance 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  replacetl 
his  son  upon  the  Ca|)padocian  throne^ 
He  also,  at  the  same  time,  took  Bithynia, 
and  gave  that  country  to  "his  bi\>lher  Soc- 
rates Christos.  The  Romans,  however, 
soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condi- 
tion. Mithridates  then  declared  himself 
against  the  Romans,  and,  because  thtj 
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would  not  acquiesce  in  his  demands,  he 
auddeniy  fell  upon  Oappadocia  and  Bithyn- 
aa  at  the  same  time.  His  forces  amount- 
ed to  250,000  foot,  50,000  hone,  130  char- 
iots armed  with  scythes,  and  400  ships. 
Those  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Bithynian 
Auxiliaries,  were  not  much  inferior,  and 
were  commanded  by  Cassius,  Aquilius 
andOppiua  Mithridates  was  successful 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  not  only 
defeated  Nicoraedes,but  also  Aquilius,  con- 
quered Bithynia,  and  captured  a  great 
Kirt  of  the  Roman  fleet.  Phrygia,  Caria, 
ysia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlueonia, 
and  all  the  country  as  far  as  louia,  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  hailed  him  as  the  savior  of 
Asia.  The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and 
Aquilius  were  also  given  up  to  him  as 
prisoners  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
and  Lesbos ;  and  he  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  down  the  tliroat  of  the  latter, 
in  derision  of  the  avarice  of  the  Romans. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  Magnesia,  Mity- 
lene,  fiphesus,  &c.,  opened  tJaeir  gates  to 
the  victor,  who  collected  treasure  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  army  five  yeare.  He 
caused  alt  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be 
put  to  death.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
give  the  number  of  thQse  who  perished  at 
150,000 ;  Appian  at  80,000.  Mithridates 
next  conquered  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
sea.  Rhodes,  however,  held  out  so  firm- 
ly that  he  retunied  to  Pergamus.  From 
hence  he  sent  his  general  Archelaus,  with 
120,000  men,  to  Greece.  Athens  fell  by 
treachery  into  his  hands,  and  various  oth- 
er places  were  taken,  while  another  of  his 
generals,  Mctrophanes,  ravaged  Euboea. 
On  tlie  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
Mithridates  sent  his  son  Ariarathes,  with 
a  powerful  army,  into  Macedonia,  which, 
with  Tiirace,  was  6|x?edily  conquered. 
His  arms  were  every  where  victorious, 
until,  at  length,  the  re\)on  that  he  threaten- 
ed Italy  itself,  led  the  Romans  to  adopt 
more  decisive  measures.  Sylla  embarked 
for  Greece,  reduced  Athens  by  famine, 
destroyed  the  army  of  Archelaus .  in  a 
bloody  contest  at  Ch»ronea,  and  emanci- 
pated all  Greece  by  two  victories  in  Bobo- 
tia.  Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reduc- 
ed Asia  Minor,  and  fiesieged  Mithridates 
himself  in  the  fortress  of  Pitane,  who  final- 
ly fled  to  his  ships.  The  Pontic  fleet  was 
also  twice  defeated  by  Lucullus.  Thus 
pressed  on  every  side,  Mithridates  com- 
missioned Archelaus  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
which  Sylla  crnrntcd,  under  severe  condi- 
tions, B.  C.  89.  Mithridates  was  limited 
to  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and 
compelled  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
46* 


Romans  80  ships  of  war  manned,  and  to 
pay  2000  talents.  Sylla  had  scarcely  left 
Asia  before  Mithridates  attacked  Colchis, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  The  Roman  general,  Munena, 
who  entered  and  ravaged  Pontus,  was  de- 
feated, and  msny  cities  of  Asia  had  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  victor,  when 
Aulus  Gabinius,  sent  by  the  dictator  Sylla, 
appeared.  Oappadocia  was  evacuated  by 
Mithridates;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
subdued  theBosphorians(B.C.  82),  and  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Sylla  (B.  C. 
78),  than  he  determined  to  recover  the  coun- 
tries he  had  ceded,  and,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract die  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  tlie  Marian 
faction  in  Spain.  His  son-in-law  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia,  entered  into  his 
designs,  and  marched  to  Cappadocia, 
while  Mithridates  himself^  after  the  subju- 
gation of  Paphla^onia,  conquered  Bithyn 
ia  and  the  provmces  of  Asia.  A  new 
war  with  Rome  was  now  unavoidable. 
The  consuls  LucuUus  and  Cotta  went 
against  Midiridates,  the  latter  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  and  the  former  as  gen- 
eral of  the  land  forces.  Cotta  was  unsuc- 
cessful; Lucullus,  on  the  contrary,  cau- 
tiously avoided  a  general  engagement 
with  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  impor- 
tant advantages,  by  sea  and  land,  that  he 
soon  entered  Pontus  as  a  conqueror. 
While  he  was  besieging  Amisus,  Mithri- 
dates collected  an  anny,  and  gained  a  de- 
cided victory  ;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in 
regaining  what  he  had  lost,  and  Mithrida- 
tes found  himself  compelled,  by  the  revolt 
of  his  own  troops,  to  fly  to  Tigrancs,  in 
Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did  not 
make  common  cause  with  him.  Lucul- 
lus, who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  transform- 
ed Pontus  into  a  Roman  province,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
which  Tigranes  refused,  because,  as  he 
said,  although  he  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  Mithridates,  he  nevenlieless  esteemed 
it  dishonorable  to  deliver  up  so  near  a  con- 
nexion to  his  enemies ;  but,  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented 
with  this  answer,  he  agreed  with  Mithri- 
dates that  he  should  return  to  Pontus  with 
10,000  men,  collect  an  army,  and  return 
with  it  before  Lucullus,  who  was  besieg- 
ing Sinope,  should  come  into  Annenia. 
Sinope,  hdwever,  surrendered  sooner  than 
they  expected,  and  Lucullus  defeated  Ti- 
granes before  his  junction  with  Mithridates. 
Tigranes,  nevertheless,,  collected  a  new 
army,  which  Mithridates  led  into  Pontus. 
Lucullus,  however,  checked  his  progress 
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by  a  victoiy ;  but,  during  the  winter,  M itii- 
lidates  Btrengtbened  his  forces,  and  soon 
entirely  defeated  the  lieutenants  of  Lucul- 
lus,  and  then  directed  his  march  towards 
Armenia  Minor,  to  form  a  junction  with 
Tigranes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consul 
Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  had  taken  the 
chief  command,  in  the  place  of  LucuUus. 
The  allied  kings  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  incidental  to  this  cbaiiee,  and 
reconquered  the  greatest  part  of  Fontus, 
Bithyuia,  Cappadociaand  Armenia  Minor. 
Pompey  then  apj^ared  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  After  he  had  in  vain  offer- 
ed him  peace,  and  souffht  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, he  besieged  Mtthridates  in  his  camp, 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  The  king 
thence  retreated,  but  was  pursued,  attack- 
ed m  a  defile,  ajid  totally  routed  at  Nicop- 
oiis  (B.  C.  66) ;  he  escaped  with  only  800 
horse.  Tigranes  would  not  receive  him, 
and  he  fled  to  Colchis.  Pompey  followed 
him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions 
of  a  Scydiian  prince.  He  was  now  thought 
to  be  dead,  until  he  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Pontile,  collected  troops,  an<l,  at  the 
same  time,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Pom- 
pey ;  they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and 
the  war  broke  out  afresh.  The  force  of 
the  Romans  in  Pontus  was  small,  and 
Mithridate9  made  some  progress.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  soon  revolted  from 
him,  and  his  neighbors  refused  him  their 
assistance  ;  nevertheless,  his  unbending 
spirit  rejected  the  proposals  of  peace  made 

S^  Pompey.  He  put  to  death  his  son. 
acharcs,  made  himself  king  in  Bos- 
phorus,  and  formed  the  bold  project  of 
penetrating  into  Gaul  (where  he  had  sent 
ambassadors)  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
marching,  with  the  inhabitants,  into  Italy ; 
but,  having  encamped  at  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
his  army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
son  Phamazes.  Unable  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  their  duty,  and  having  taken  poi- 
son without  effect,  Mithridates  threw  him- 
self upon  his  sword,  that  he  might  not  ihll 
•alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (B.  C. 
64).  This  celebrated  monarch  ruled  Pon- 
tus 59  years. 

Mithridates  ;  the  tide  given  to  the 
^Ugemeine  Sprachenkunde  of  Adelung  and 
Vater,  in  which  llie  Lord's  prayer  is  ex- 
hibited in  nearly  five  hundred  languages 
and  dialects.    (See  Vater.) 

Mitra  ;  a  head-dress  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings.    (See  InMa.) 

Mitra  ;  Uie  ancient  Persian  goddess  of 
love. 

Mitre  (Greek  ftrpa)^  in  costume ;  a  sa- 
cerdotal ornament,  worn  on  the  head  by 


bishops  and  cettain  abbots  on  solemn  oe* 
casions,  being  a  sort  of  cap,  pointed  and 
cleft  at  top.  The  high-priest  amonff  the 
Jews  wore  a  mitre,  or  bonnet,  on  his  head. 
The  inferior  priests  of  that  nation  had 
likewise  their  mitres,  but  in  what  particu- 
lars they  differed  from  that  worn  by  the 
high-pnest,  is  not  now  certain.  Some 
writers  contend  that  the  eariier  bishops 
wore  mitres ;  but  this  circumstance  is  also 
enveloped  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt.  Among 
the  primitive  followers  of  Christianity, 
there  was  a  class  of  young  women  who 
professed  a  state  of  vii^inity,  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto.  These 
wore  a  purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a 
badge  of  distinction.  His  holiness  the 
pope  uses  four  dif!erent  mitres,  which  are 
more  or  less  rich,  adorned  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  festivals  on  which  Siey 
are  assumed.  The  cardinals  formeriy 
wore  mitres,  and  some  canons  of  cathe- 
drals in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre,  which 
is  also  borne  by  several  families  of  distinc- 
tion in  Germany  as  their  crest.  But  we 
must  look  back  into  remoter  ages,  in  order 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  use  of  tho  mitre. 
It  would  seem  to  have  obtained  primarily 
in  India.  According  to  several  authors, 
it  was  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and 
when  worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as 
indicative  of  effeminacy.  The  fillet,  with 
which  Bacchus  is  oflen  represented  as 
having  his  head  bound,  has  been  denomi- 
nated miirephora,  A  ])cculiar  kind  of 
head-dress,  covering  the  whole  head,  is 
often  found  depicted  ou  ancient  coins,  &C., 
with  pendents,  or  )K>iiited  dewlaps,  by 
means  of  which,  perhaps,  this  kind  of  mi- 
tre was  tied  under  die  chin.  This  was 
probably  the  Phrygian  mitre  ;  for  we  find 
Paris  with  tliis  head-dress  on  a  gem  pub- 
lished by  Natter,  and  subsequently  by 
Winckchnann,  in  his  Monumetdi  ImdiH 
(No.  Ili3).  Priam,  and  the  Amazons^  up- 
on the  Homeric  monuments,  and  the  Par- 
thian kings,  upon  sevcml  medals,  have  a 
similar  mitre.  The  mitre  is  very  fine- 
quentiy  met  with  in  early  Christian  man- 
uscripts, in  illuminated  missals,  and  upon 
the  oldest  ecclesiastical  monuments ;  this, 
ho>vever,  might  be  expected,  since  its 
usage  has  always  been  principally  ecclesi- 
astical. A  statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  in  the 
seventh  century,  bears  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  sha])e  of  a  round,  high, 
and  pyramidal  mitre,  such  as  those  worn 
by  each  of  the  popes  smce.  Perhaps  this 
statue  offers  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  its  usage  in  the  Chrisdan  chuicliei. 
(See  InfukL,  and  Tiara.) 
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MiTTAV  (m  hett/oniui^Jelgava)]  a  city 
of  Ruasiay  chief  city  of  the  govertimentof 
Mittau  (see  Cowiand);  Int.  56^  39^  N.; 
Ion.  SKT  43^  £.  It  is  situated  in  a  low  and 
marshy  country,  about  nine  leagues  from 
Riga.  The  population  is  12,000,  com- 
posed of  Russians,  Germans,  Lettonians 
and  Jews.  The  old  ramparts  have  been 
destroyed.  It  contains  numerous  charita- 
ble and  literary  institutions.  The  old 
casde,  founded  by  the  duke  Ernest  John, 
was  occupied  by  Louis  XVI II  for  several 
years.  Mittau,  the  ancient  rcsidence  of 
the  dukes  of  Courland,  was  captured  liy 
the  Swedes  in  1701,  and  recovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1706. 

Mittimus  ;  a  writ  by  which  records 
are  transferred  from  one  court  to  another. 
The  precept  directec^o  a  gaoler,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  the  receiving  and  safo  keeping 
of  a  felon,  or  other  offender,  by  hini  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  is  also  called  a  mittimus, 

Mizzen;  the  aftermost  or  hindcrmost 
of  the  fixed  sails  of  a  ship.  (q.  v.) 

MizzEN  Mast;  the  mast  which  sup- 
ports all  (he  after  sails.    (See  Ship.) 

Mnemonics  (from  the  Greek  /ivij^ovrfw, 
to  rememljer);    the   art  of  as»?isting  the 
memory.    In  the  article  Memory,  the  live- 
liness with  which  ideas  are  often  recalled 
by  accidental  associations,  has  been  8[)oken 
of.    This  very  naturally  led  men  to  attach 
ideas,  words,  &c.,  pur|)ost'ly,  to  certain 
things  familiar  to  tiie  mind,  in  ordcT  to  be 
assisted  by  the  latter  in  remembering  the 
former.     One  kind  of  mnemonics,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest,  is  to  attach  the  iilea  to 
DO  n»ineml)cred  to  some  iniprt'ssion  of  the 
senses,    such    as    the    external    ol^jcrts 
which  are  most  familiar  to  our  eyes  (to- 
pology, from  Tdnoc,  place):  some  persons 
make  use  of  a  pictun*,  arbitrnriiy  drawn, 
to  which  they  attach  the  pubjcrts  to  l»e 
remenil)ere(!,  in  a  certain  order  (symlollcs, 
fi*om  avfi^j\ov.  mark);  others  make?  iis(*  of 
numbers.    There  are  cfituin  natural  aii!s 
to  the  memory,  which  we  all  emj»loy;  for 
instance,  if  we  put  a  jiiece  of  j)ai)«'r  in  a 
conspicuous  spot  of  our  rotun,  or  make  a 
knot  in  a  handkerchief,  in  onUr  to  be  re- 
minded  of  ceitain  things  at    parrirular 
times.    As  to  topolofry,  an  orator  wlio  in- 
tends to   deliver  a  long  speech  without 
notes,  may  derive  assistance  from  pn'vi- 
ously  entering  the  room  whrrc  he  is  to 
speak,  and  attaching  in  his  nnnd  to  cer- 
tain prominent  objects  in  tlie  iT)om  the 
chief  heads  of  his  s])ecch.    To  remember 
dates, several  methods  have  been  devised. 
The  one  proposed  in    Gray's   Memoria 
Tkchnica  is  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 


names  of  pereona,  places,  &c^  in  such  m 
way  that  the  words  shall  signify  also  cer- 
tain numbers,  according  to  a  plan  previous- 
ly adopted.  A  table  must  be  drawn  up» 
similar  to  the  following: — 

a    e     %     0    u    au     oi    ei    ou     y ' 
123456      7890 


d    t    f    I 


P     * 


If  we  now  wish  to  impress  in  our  memo- 
ry that  Julius  Ca?sar  arrived  at  the  su- 
preme power  40  B.  C,  we  may  change 
the  Jidius  into  JulioB,  which  will  be  easily 
remembered  whenever  we  think  of  Julius, 
and  08  signifies,  according  to  the  above 
plan,  4G.    If  we  wish  to  remember  that 
Alexander  the  Great  founded  his  emi)ire 
3JU  B.  C,  we  change  Alexander  into  AUx- 
ita,  ita  signifying  331  according  to  the 
above.    In  the  same  way  Cyrus,  changed 
into  Cyruts,  gives  the  year  of  the  founda- 
tion of  his  great  empire.    This  method 
may  much  facilitate  tlie  retaining  of  facts 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  would  seem  as  it 
the   changes   themselves   might  become 
too  numerous  to  be  easily  remembered. — • 
Systems  of  mnemonics  of  a  more  general 
character  have  been  proposed  ;  few,  how- 
ever, or  none,  have  remained  in  vogue  for 
any  length  of  lime.    Generally  specdcing, 
mnemonics  ought  to  be  individual ;  eacn 
individual  ought  to  fmd  out  that  method 
of  assisting  his  memory  which  is    most 
convenient  to  himself;  and  this  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  his  habitual  associations. 
The  only    true    basis   of  a  philosophic  * 
memor>',  however,  is  just  classification. 
(See  Mcmonf.)    Considerable  aid  to  tlie 
memor}'  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
rhyuies,  or  a  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
wonls.  Remote  antiquity  made  use  of 
rhythm  to  preserve  the  memor}' of  historical 
facts  before  the  invention  of  writing.  The 
ai:ci.Mits  were  well  acquainted  with  mne- 
moiiies;  according  to  some,  the  science 
can)e  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks ;  others 
coiisider  the   jwet  Simonides  as  the  in- 
ventor of  them  ;  but  such  mventions  can- 
not be  pro]»erly  assigned  to  any  particulo'- 
intlividual.     In  ihetime  of  Cicero  it  wa» 
known    amony  the  Romans   (see  Cice- 
ro  De  Orat,  li,    8(3   ct    seq.;   Auct,   ad 
Ifi'nntu  iii,  10  s.q.;  duinctil.  x,  1,  11  seq. 
After  Quinetilian's  lime,  mnemonics  again 
deelincd.     In  conHderiiig  tlie  use  of  nme- 
nionics  by  the  ancient  on>tors,  we  should 
remeiiilKr  tliat  they  delivered  long  ora- 
tions indeed,  but  had  nothing  like  our  de- 
bates, in  which  a  member  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  sometimes  rises,  and  speaks  for 
hours   in    succession,    recapitulating   all 
which  has  been  said  before  him  on  the 
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Suesdon,  and  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
egree,  without  premeditation.  Most  of  the 
systems  of  mnemonics  devised  for  the 
ancients,  would  bo  useless  for  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  of  the  present  dny.  In 
tlie  place  of  the  ancient  mnemonics,  the 
schoolmen  used  the  tabellary  method. 
Ooiurad  Celtes,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
and  Schenkel,  in  tlie  sixteenth,  reestab- 
lished the  ancient  system.  In  modern 
times,  several  scholars  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  subject  Some  of  tiie 
best  works  are  Ki\sH\CT*8  Mnemonik,  odcr 
die  Gcdachinisskunat  der  JlUen  (Leipsic, 
1805) ;  Sv-Hematische  AnUitung  zur  Tkeo- 
rieund  Praxis  der  Mnetnonikj  by  Aretin 
rSulzbach,  1810);  Feinagle's  New  Art  of 
Memory,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Aitificiul 
Memory  (London,  1812) ;  Gray's  Memo- 
ria  Technica  (1730).  The  degree  to 
which  tlie  power  of  memory  has  been 
sometimes  carried,  is  almost  incredible. 
Thus  Seneca  states,  that,  by  the  mere 
effort  of  his  natural  memory,  he  was  ol)ie 
to  repeat  2000  words  upon  once  hearing 
them,  each  in  its  order,  tliough  they  had 
no  dependence  or  connexion  on  each 
other.  He  also  mentions  Cyneas,  ambas- 
sador to  the  Romans  from  king  Pyrrhus, 
who  in  one  day  so  well  learnt  the  names  of 
the  people  whom  he  saw,  that  the  next  day 
he  saluted  all  the  seuatoi-s,  and  uU  of  tiie 
populace  assembled,  each  by  his  proper 
name.  Pliny  says  that  Cyrus  knew  every 
soldier  in  his  army  by  name,  and  L.  Scipio 
all  the  people  of  Rome.  Channipas,  or 
rather  Carneades,  wlien  required,  it  is 
said,  would  repeat  any  volume  found  in 
the  libraries  as  readily  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing. Doctor  Wallis  tells  us,  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  pen  and  ink,  or  any  tJiiiig 
equivalent,  he  was  able,  in  the  dark,  by  the 
mere  force  of  memor}',  to  ]>erform  arith- 
metical operations,  as  multiplication,  divis- 
ion, extraction  of  roots,  &c.,to  forty  places. 
It  is  said  of  Magliabecchi,  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  lent  him  a  manuscript  which 
he  was  going  to  print,  came  to  him  soon 
afler  it  was  returned,  and,  pretending  that 
he  hail  lost  it,  desired  him  to  repeat  as 
much  of  it  as  he  could ;  on  which  Maglia- 
becchi  wrote  down  the  whole,  without 
missing  a  word  or  varying  the  spelling. 

Mnemosyne  (Greek,  Memor\)\  in  the 
Grecian  mythology;  daughter  of  Ui*an us 
(Ccciiw,  Heaven),  and  Gaia  (Terra^  Eaitli), 
and  by  Jupiter  the  mother  of  Uie  nine 
Muses,  (q.  V.) 

Mo  signifies  fn&c,  n(di(ytif  in  many  idi- 
oms of  Soutliern  Africa, 

Moab;  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  an 


Arabian  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  moimtain* 
ous  region  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  from  Zoar 
to  the  river  Amon,  between  the  Midian- 
ites,  Edomites  and  Amorites.  According 
to  the  Mosaic  account  (Gen.  xix,  30), the 
Moabites  were  descended  from  Moati^  the 
son  of  I^t  by  his  eldest  daughter.  In  the 
time  of  the  judges,  they  were  for  eighteen 
years  masters  of  the  Hebrews,  but  in  the 
time  of  David,  were  rendered  tributaries 
to  them.  After  the  Babylonish  capuvity, 
they  lost  their  separate  national  existence. 
Their  principal  leaders  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, are  Balak  and  Eglon ;  their  idols  were 
Peor  and  Chemosh. 

MoALLAKAT  (i.  0.  fke  hufig  up) ;  seven 
Arabian  poems  of  the  time  immediately 
preceding  Mohammed,  which,  on  account 
of  their  excellency  were  suspended  in 
public,  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  with  arguments,  and  the 
Arabic  text,  was  published  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(London,  1783.)  (^ee  Arabian  lAieratxare.) 

Moat,  or  Ditch,  in  fortiftcatjon .  a  deep 
trench  dug  rotmd  the  rampart  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  prevent  surprises.  The  brink 
of  the  moat  next  the  rampart,  is  called  the 
scarp;  and  the  opposite  one,  the  cotwifer^ 
scarp.  A  dry  moat  round  a  large  place, 
with  a  strong  garrison,  is  preferable  to  one 
full  of  water ;  because  the  passage  may 
be  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  besieg- 
ers, when  lodged  in  it,  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  Dombs,  grenades  and  other 
fire-works,  which  are  dnx)wn  incessantly 
from  the  rampart  into  their  works.  In 
the  middle  of  dry  moats,  there  is  some- 
times another  small  one  called  lunettt, 
which  is  generally  dug  till  the  ^vater  fills 
it.  The  deepest  and  nroadest  moats  are 
accounted  the  best ;  but  a  deep  one  is 
preftjmbJe  to  a  broad  one:  the  orrhnary 
breadth  is  about  twenty  fadioins,  and  tlie 
depth  about  sixteen.  To  drain  a  moat 
that  is  full  of  water,  a  trench  is  dug  deeper 
than  the  level  of  the  water,  to  let  it  run 
off,  and  then  hurdles  are  thrown  upon  the 
mud  and  slime,  covered  widi  earth  or 
bundles  of  nishes,  to  make  a  sure  and 
fii'm  pap^age. 

Mobile  ;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap- 
ital of  JMobile  county,  Alabama,  on  the 
west  side  of  Mobile  river,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  bay.  It  is  30  miles  north  of  Mo- 
bile point,  which  is  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bay ;  55  miles  west  by  nortii 
from  Pensacola ;  and  IGO  east  from  New 
Orieans;  lat.  30°  40^  N. ;  Ion.  88°  21'  W. 
In  1813,  this  town  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  th*?  U.  States,  and  then  contained 
about  300  inhabitants.  In  1822,  its  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  2800 ;  and  in  1830, 
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it  contained  3194. — ^Mobile  is  situated  con- 
siderably al)ove  the  overflow  of  the  river, 
in  a  dry  and  pleasant  place ;  hut  access  to 
the  city  is  rendered  somewhat  dilficult  by 
a  swampy  ishmd  opposite.  It  has,  more- 
over, swampy  lands  and  stagnant  wattrs 
back  of  it ;  and  near  it  is  a  sterile  country 
of  pine  woods.  The  city  has  several 
times  been  nivaged  by  the  yellow  fever,  and 
Las  once  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sickli- 
ness of  Mobile,  a  few  yeare  since,  to  esUib- 
lish  the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern 
and  opposite  side  of  the  luiy,  and  ten 
miles  dist:tnt  from  Mohile.  Besides  l>eing 
healthy,  this  site  has  many  very  impoilant 
advantagi.>s  over  ^lobile ;  but  the  project 
of  establishing  it  as  a  substitute  fur  5lo- 
bile,  entirely  failed.  Only  New  Or- 
leans and  Charleston  are  befoi-e  Mobile 
in  die  cotton  trade,  and  Charleston  is  de- 
clining, while  Mohile  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  ])ro4luce 
from  Alabama  in  1829,  was  $1,079,385; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  must  have 
been  ship|)ed  at  Mobile.  This  city  has  a 
regular  steam-boat  communication  with 
New  Orleans  through  lake  Ponchaitrain. 
During  most  of  tlie  year,  8team-I)oats  are 
constantly  plying  between  this  place  and 
the  towns  on  the  river,  and  many  vessels 
are  loading:  at  the  wharves  for  distant  ports. 

Mobile;  a  river  or  Aianama,  ilnnit-a 
by  the  union  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Toml)eckbee.  It  takes  the  name  of  Mo- 
bile  where  these  two  rivers  unite  at  fort 
Mimms.  It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two 
mouths.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern 
branch,  and  rises  ui  the  Alleghany  ridges 
of  Georgia*  It  receives  a  nmnlKT  of 
small  streams,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
small  sea  vessels  at  fort  Clail)orne.  Simi- 
lar vessels  ascend  the  Tombeckbee  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  Wanior,  80  miles 
above  St.  Stephens.  At  moderate  stages 
of  water  it  affords  steam-boat  naviffaiion 
to  Tuscaloosa,  320  miles  from  ^fohile. 
Both  these  rivere  are  very  favoRil)le  to 
boat  navigation.  The  lauds  on  their  bor- 
derH  are  excellent,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  cotton. 

Mobility;  a  contingent  property  of 
bodies,  but  most  essential  to  their  consti- 
tution. Every  body  at  rest  can  je  put  in 
motion,  and  if  no  imf>cdimcnt  intervenes, 
this  change  may  be  effected  by  the  slight- 
est extenial  impression.  Thus  the  largest 
cannon  l>all,  suspended  freely  by  a  rod  or 
chain  from  a  lofty  ceiling,  is  visibly  agi- 
tated by  the  liorizontal  stroke  of  a  swan 
shot  which  has  gained  some  velocity 
io  its  descent  through  the  arc  of  a  pen- 


dulum. In  like  manner,  a  ship  of  any 
burden  is,  in  calm  weather  and  smooth 
water,  gradual ly  pulled  along  even  by  the 
exertions  of  a  boy.  A  certain  measure 
of  foi-ce,  indeed,  is  often  refjuired  to  com- 
mence or  to  maintain  the  motion;  but 
this  considt'ration  is  wholly  extrinsic,  and 
depends  on  the  ol)stacles  at  first  to  be 
overcome,  and  on  the  resistance  which  is 
afterwards  encounteiTd.  If  the  adhesion 
and  intervention  of  other  bodifs  were  ab- 
solutely precluded,  motion  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  snmlltst  pressure,  and  woidd 
continue  with  undiminished  energy. 

Mocha,  or  Mokka;  a  town  on  the 
Arabian  sea,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
with  a  commodious  harbor,  and  about 
GCGO  inhabitants,  including  several  hun- 
dred Jews  aud  about  5C0  Banians.  It  is 
frequented  by  meirhants  from  the  Barba- 
ry  States,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  India,  and 
by  English,  French  and  North  American 
ships.  The  coflee  which  beai-s  the  name 
of  the  town,  is  brought  down  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  caravans.  Gum 
Arabic,  copal,  inastich,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, indigo,  senna,  and  other  articles, 
are  exported.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
Indian  commodities.  The  trade  is  most 
active  between  May  and  August,  in  which 
period  about  ICO  ships  enter  the  port. 
There  are  several  mosqucK.  caravansaries 
and  European  factories  here.  Lon.  43^ 
ICE.;  iat.  13°1C'N. 

JMocKiNo  Bird  (turdits  polygloUos), 
This  capricious  little  mimic  is  of  a  cine- 
reous color;  ]}eler  beneath.  It  inhabits 
America  from  New  England  to  Brazil, 
but  is  nirc  and  migratory  in  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident 
in  the  Southern.  This  bin!,  although  it 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American 
species  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much 
sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
faculty  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  from  the  twitter 
of  the  humming-binl  to  the  scream  of  the 
eagle.  But  its  notes  are  not  entirely  imi- 
tative ;  its  own  song  is  bold,  full,  and  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  during  the  utterance  of 
which  it  appears  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
In  confmcmenr,  it  loses  little  of  its  power 
or  energy.  To  use  the  words  of  Wilson, 
"Hewlifstlesforthcdog;  Ca;sar starts  up, 
wags  his  tail,  and  nms  to  meet  his  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings 
and  bristled  feathers,  clucking,  to  protect 
her  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creakine 
of  the  passing  wheel-barrow,  follow  With 
great  truth  and  rapidity.    He  repeats  tho 
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tune  taught  him  by  his  maater,  though  of 
considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully. 
He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  cana- 
ly,  or  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior 
execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified 
songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and 
become  altogether  silent ;  while  he  seems 
to  triumph  in  their  defeat,  by  redoubling 
his  exertions." — ^The  female  lays  from 
four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash-blue  color, 
marked  with  fiatches  of  brown ;  she  in- 
cubates fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely 
jealous  of  her  near,  being  very  apt  to  desert 
It  if  much  disturbed.  Jiuriug  the  period 
when  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  neither 
cat,  dog  or  man  can  approach  it  without 
being  attacked.  When  intended  for  the 
cage,  they  are  eitlier  taken  from  the  nest 
when  they  are  very  young,  or  at  a  later 
period  by  trap-cngcs. 

Modality.  Kant  uses  this  word  for 
that  category  (see  Kant)  which  determines 
the  relation  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  judg- 
ment to  our  understanding.  The  logical 
modality  of  Kant  is,  therefore,  the  manner 
in  which  the  understanding  conceives  the 
connexion  and  relation  of  ideas  in  a  judg- 
ment ;  whether  we  leave  something  unde- 
cided, as  in  problematical  judgments,  or 
^ve  the  thing  as  tnie,  as  iu  assertory 
judgments,  or  are  obliged  to  consider  a 
cermtn  connexion  ot  ideas  to  dc  ttxie,  as 
in  apodictical  judgments.  (For  furtJier 
information,  see  the  article  Kant,) 

Mode  ;  a  particular  system,  or  consti- 
tution of  sounds,  by  which  the  octave  is 
divided  into  certain  intervals  acconling  to 
the  genus.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients 
respecuug  modes  is  rendered  somewhat 
obscure,  by  the  difference  among  their 
authors  as  to  the  definitions,  divisions 
and  names  of  their  modes.  Some  place 
the  specific  variations  of  tones,  or  modes, 
in  tlie  manner  of  collision,  or  order  of  the 
concinnous  pqrts;  and  others  merely  in 
the  dififerent  tension  of  the  whole;  that  is, 
as  the  whole  series  of  notes  are  more 
acute  or  grave,  or  as  they  stand  higher  or 
lower  in  the  great  scale  of  sounds.  While 
the  ancient  music  was  confined  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  tetrachord,  the 
heptachord,  and  octachord,  there  were 
only-  three  modes  admitted,  whose  funda- 
mentals were  one  tone  distant  from  each 
other.  The  gravest  of  these  was  called 
the  Dorian ;  the  Phrygian  was  in  the 
middle,  and  the  acutest  was  the  Lydiun. 
In  dividing  each  of  these  tones  into  two 
intervals,  place  was  given  to  two  other 
modes,  the  Ionian  and  the  iEolian ;  the 
tol  of  whicli  was  inserted  between  the 


Dorian  and  Phrygian,  and  the  second  be- 
tween the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  The 
system  being  at  length  extended  both 
upward  and  downward,  new  modes  were 
established,  taking  their  denomination 
from  the  five  first,  by  joining  the  prepo- 
sition hyper  (over  or  above)  for  those 
added  at  the  acute  extremity,  and  the 
preposition  hypo  (under)  for  those  below. 
Thus  the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by 
the  Hyper-Dorian,  the  Hyper-Ionian,  tlie 
Hyi)er-Phrygian,  the  Hyper-iEolian,  and 
the  Hy|)er- Lydian,  in  ascending ;  and  the 
Dorian  mode  was  succeeded  by  the  Hy- 
po-Lydian,  Hypo-iGolian,  Hyjio- Phrygi- 
an, Hypo- Ionian,  and  the  Hypo- Dorian, 
iu  descending.  The  modems,  however, 
only  reckon  two  modes,  the  major  and 
the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  that  dp- 
vision  of  the  octave  by  which  the  intervals 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth,  become  halftones,  and  all  the 
other  intervals  whole  tones.  The  mi- 
nor mode  is  that  division  by  which  the 
intervals  between  the  second  and  tiiird, 
and  fiflh'and  sixth, become  halftones,  and 
all  the  others  whole  tones.  Another 
distinction  also  exists  between  the  major 
and  minor  modes ;  the  major  mode  is  the 
same,  both  ascending  and  descending; 
but  the  minor  mode  in  ascending  sharpens 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  thereby  roniovintt 
tne  nntrtone  iroin  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  to  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

Model  ;  an  origuial  of  anv  kind  pro- 
posed for  copy  or  imitation.  It  is  used,  in 
building,  for  an  artificial  pattern  formed 
in  stone  or  wood,  or,  as  is  most  common- 
ly the  case,  in  plaster,  with  all  due  parts 
and  proportions,  for  the  more  correct  exe- 
cution of  some  great  work,  and  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  efiect  to  be  produced. 
Motlels  in  imitation  of  any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial substanre  are  usually  made  by 
means  of  moulds  of  }>laster  of  Paris.  In 
painting,  this  i»  the  name  given  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  procured  to  exhibit  him  or 
herself,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  students.  These  models  are 
provided  in  all  academies  and  schools  for 
])aiuting,  and  the  students  who  have  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  use  of  the  pencil  are  in- 
troduced to  this  kind  of  study.  By  this 
means,  the  details  and  proportions  of  the 
human  shape,  the  play  of  the  muscles,  the 
varieties  of  expression,  &c.,  are  displayed 
and  inculcated  far  better  than  by  any  course 
of  lectures  or  any  study  of  former  works. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  living  models  used 
in  an  ac^idemy,  or  even  in  a  private  paint- 
ing room,  should  be  changea  as  frequent- 
ly as  possible,  or  the  student  is  in  diuiget 
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of  idling  into  mannenifn.    Millin  6f)caks 
of  a  model,  of  the  name  of  DeBcham])8, 
who  dki  duty  in  tliis  way  upwanis  of  40 
years  in '  tlie  academy  at  Paris,  and  com- 
ments on  the  facility  with  which  this  per- 
son's form  and  features  might  be  recog- 
nised, in  every  variety  of  8ul>ject  or  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  paintings  of  the  students 
of  that  |)eriod.    In  sculpture  a  model  im- 
plies a  figure  made  of  wax  or  terra  cotta, 
or  any  other  malleable  substance,  which 
the  artist  moulds  to  guide  him  in  fashion- 
ing his  work,  as  the  painter  first  makes  a 
sketch,  or  the  architect  a  design.    When 
a  model  of  any  existing  object  is  to  be 
taken,  the  original  is  first  to  be  greased,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  sticking 
to  it,  and  then  to  be  placed  on  a  smooth 
table,  previously  greased,  or  covered  witli  a 
cloth,  to  guard  against  the  same  accident ; 
then  surround  the  original  with  a  frame  or 
ridffe  of  glazier's  putty,  at  such  a  distance  as 
will  admit  of  the  plaster  resting  upon  the  ta- 
ble, on  every  side  of  the  subject,  for  al)out 
an  inch,  or  as  much  as  may  he  thought  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  proper  degree  of  strength 
to  the  mould.    An  adequate  quantity  of 
plaster  is  then  to  be  poured  as  uniformly 
as  possible    over   the  whole   substance, 
until  it  is  every  where  covered  to  such  a 
thickness  as  to  give  a  proper  substance  to 
the  mould,  which  may  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  size.    The  whole  must  then  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  this  way  till  the 
plaster  shall  have  attained  its  firmness; 
when,  the    frame    being   removed,    the 
mould  may  be  inverted,  and  the  subject 
taken  from  it;  and  when  the  plaster  is 
thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be  well  seasoned. 
MoDENA ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Italy, 
lying  in  a  fruitful   plain  of  Lombardy, 
watered  by  the  Panaro,  and  boitlering  on 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  Bologna,  Mantua  and 
Parma.    By  an  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,   Reggio,    Mirandola,   Correggio 
(buth-place  of  the    celebrated  painter), 
Carpoli  and  Rivoli,  together  with  Massa 
and  Carrara,  and  the  former  Imperial  Fiefs, 
are  united  with  the  duchy  of  Modena 
proper  to  constitute  one  government;  su- 
perficial extent  of  tlje  whole,  2000  squarq 
miles;  population, 375,000.    The  territory 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  climate, 
in  general,  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  principal  productions  corny  rice,  fruits, 
wine,  oil,  silk,  honey,  iron,  marble,  &c. 
The  income  of  the  state  is  about  1,500,000 
florins;  the  armed  force  2080  men.    The 
ruling  house  is  of  the  Austrian  line  of  the 
house  of  Este  (see  Esie);  the  government 
18  absolute,  and  the  adnunistiation  is  con- 
ducted by  one  minister  and  two  secreta- 


ries; the  Austrian  civil  code  is  in  force. 
The  present  ducal  house  is  descended 
from  Cffisar  of  Este,  a  cousin  (by  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage]  of  the  last  duke  of  the 
former  line  of  Este,  which  became  extinct 
in  15D8.    The  pope  Clement  VIII  then 
took  possession  of  Ferrara,  which  had  pre- 
viously formed  a  part  of  the  Modenese 
territories,  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the  papal 
see.    In  1653,  Correggio  was  added  to 
the  duchy  by  grant  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Mirandola,  in  1710,  and  Novel- 
lara,  in  1737.    Hercules  III  (died  in  1803) 
married  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Mas- 
sa-Carrara,  ond  lefl  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Austria,  brother  of  Leopold  II.    In  1796, 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  included  in  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.    The  present  dnke  Francis  IV,  the 
son  of  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  is  prince 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  arch-duke 
of  Austria.    He  was  born  in  1779,  and, 
in  1812,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Saixlinia.     In  1814,  he  entered  into 
possession  of  the  estates  of  his  grand 
futlier,  by  virtue  of  a  reversionary  invest- 
ment  conferred   on    his   father  bv  the 
emperor,  and  his  claims  were  confirmed 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna.    He  assumed 
the  name  of  Este,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian    line  of  Este. 
His  mother  also  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy    of  Massu-Carrara, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  and 
to  which  the  congress  annexed  the  fiefs 
in  the  Luuigiana :  on  her  death,  in  1829, 
these  paFsed  to  her  son.    The  house  of 
Modcna-Este  also  holds  the  rich  Jidei- 
commiMc^see  Fideicomfms8Uvi)of\he  house 
of  Obizzi,  in  Treviso.    The  present  duke 
has  a'son,  bom  in  1819,  and  two  brothers. 
In  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  duke's  government,  an  insurrection 
was  organized,  and  the  (citizens  of  Mode- 
na, Reggio,  Massa-Carrara  and  other  places 
took  arms,  with  the  purpose  of  extorting 
from  their  rulers  a  more  liberal  form  of 
government,    in   February,  1831.     The 
duke  was  obliged  to  flee ;  but  in  March 
the  Austrian  troops  entered  Modena,  at 
the  rec|uest  of  the  duke,  and  restored  the 
authonty  of  the  ^vemment. 

Modena  (Mutina) ;  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  canal  of  Modena,  which  unites  the 
Secchia  and  the  Panaro,  23  leagues  from 
Florence,  36  firom  Milan ;  laL  44°  SS'  N. ; 
Ion.  IQP  54'  E.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  an  old  cathedral,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  of  which  hangs  the  bucket 
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which  was  the  subject  of  war  between 
the  Bolognese  and  Modenese,  and  of  a 
mock  heroic  poem,  by  Tassoni,  entitled 
La  Secchia  Rapita  (the  Raj)e  of  the  Buck- 
et J,  with  a  Inrge  number  of  churches. 
The  ducal  palace  has  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures,  and  a  goo<l  libraiy  of  80,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  a  university  and 
other  itistitutions,  literary  and  charitable. 
The  fortifications  are  inconsiderable  ;  the 
population  abo!it  25,000.  Natives,  Sigo- 
nius,  Muratori,  Tassoni,  Fallopius. 

MoDERx ;  that  which  belongs  to  recent 
times.  The  term  mo  tern  history  is  used 
in  different  senses.  Tiie  Germans  often 
date  the  end  of  modern  history  with  the 
French  revolution,  and  call  tlie  rest  the 
most  recent  history.  In  the  history  of  ait, 
literature,  customs,  &c.,  modern  is ,  fre- 
quently used  in  contradistinction  to  an- 
deni  or  classical,  (q.  v.)  "Modem  civili- 
zation," siiys  A.  W.  Schlegel,  '•  arose  from 
the  blending  together  of  the  elements  of 
Northern  origin  and  the  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity.** (See  RommUic.)  In  science,  mod- 
ern is  also  used  in  contmdistinction  to  an- 
cient ;  thus  we  speak  of  modern  philosoi)hy. 

MoDiLLio-x  ;  an  ornament  resembling  a 
bracket,  iu  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite  cornices.  In  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, however,flhe  Ionic  order  is  with- 
out modiilions  in  the  cornice,  as  arc  also 
the  Roman  examples  of  the  same  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, at  Rome,  which  has  both  modiilions 
and  dentils. 

MoDON  (Mothjont) ;  a  strong  city  and 
port  of  the  Morea,  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 
lat  3(5°  51'  N. ;  Ion.  21°  40^  E.  It  is  cu- 
tirely  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  main  lan<l  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  port  is  uiisiife,  but  important  on  account 
of  its  road  and  ils  proximity  to  the  gulf  of 
Coron.  The  city  is  small  and  badly  built ; 
the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  Greeks 
became  iniLstei-s  of  k  in  the  war  of  Gre- 
cian independence,  and,  in  1825,  Miaulis 
burnt  a  Turkish  fleet  in  the  read.  Ibra- 
him Pacha  took  posses^jioi^  of  Modon 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Morea,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  French  to  evacuate 
it  in  1828.  Previously  to  the  war,  the  in- 
habitants amounted  to  about  7000.  (See 
Morea.)  In  1829,  they  did  not  exceed  500. 

MoDULATio.v,  in  music,  is,  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  the  divcreified  and 
proper  change  of  tones  iu  conducting  the 
melody,  or  the  progression  of  tones  in 
ffeneral,  and  the  sequences  of  concords. 
In  its  narrower  sense,  modulation  signifies 
that  succession  of  tones  by  which  a  mu- 
sical passage  proceeds  from  one  key  into 


another.  In  quite  short  pieces,  abo  in 
long  compositions,  in  which  the  compo- 
sition remains  for  some  time  in  the  princi- 
pal tone  before  it  passes  to  another,  good 
modulation  consists  only  in  continuing 
for  some  time  melody  and  harmony  in  the 
assumed  tone,  with  profier  changes  and 
variety,  and  at  last  concluding  in  that 
tone.  For  this  it  is  requisite  that,  at  the 
very  beginning,  the  concord  should  bt*- 
come  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  sound 
of  its  essential  tones,  the  octave,  fiflh  and 
third ;  and  further,  that  the  melody,  as  well 
as  harmony,  should  be  carried  through  the 
tones  of  the  assumed  scale,  and  that  no 
tones  foreign  to  it  should  be  heard, 
either  iu  the  melody  or  in  the  harmony. 
A  variety  of  concords,  nevertheless,  is 
necessary,  that  the  ear  may  enjoy  the 
necessary  variety.  The  composer  ought 
not,  after  the  fashion  of  some  conti-acted 
harmonists,  to  dwell  always  on  two  or 
three  concortls,  or  rejieat  them  in  transpo- 
sitions, much  less  to  return  and  conclude 
in  the  principal  tone  before  the  piece  or 
the  first  strain  is  finibhcd.  The  nile  to  let 
only  those  tones  be  heanl  which  belong 
to  the  assumed  scale  is  to  be  understoocl 
thus, — ^that  a  tone  foreign  to  the  scale 
ought  to  be  used  merely  in  ])as5ing,  and 
to  be  left  again  immediately ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  scale  C  sharp,  one  could  cer- 
tainly go  through  G  sharp  into  ^  flat,  and 
through  F  shaq)  to  the  dominant,  and 
from  this  back  again  to  the  principal  tone, 
without  violating,  by  these  two  tones,  for- 
eign to  the  fundamental  tone,  C  sharp,  the 
effect  of  this  scale,  or  destroying  it  It 
is  only  neccssai^  to  avoid  tones  totally 
foreign  to  the  scale  of  C  sharp ;  as,  for  in- 
stan(!e,  C  sharp  or  D  sharp.  The  second 
kind  of  modulation,  or  that  which  is  so 
called,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  n'quires 
more  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  greater  difficulty.  It  consists  in 
the  art  of  giving  to  lon^r  pieces  the 
necessary  variety,  by  more  frequent  change 
of  tones,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  among  the  various  keys,  and  of 
the  tones  connecting  them.  As  it  is  in- 
dis|)cnsable,  in  longer  pieces,  to  carry 
melody  and  hannony  tlirough  several 
keys,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the  funda- 
mental, it  is  necessary,  in  respect  to  such 
modulation,  duly  to  consider  the  character 
of  the  composition,  and,  iu  general,  whetii- 
er  the  modulation  has  merely  in  view  a 
pleasuig  variety,  or  whether  it  is  intended 
to  sen-e  as  the  support  of  a  grand  and 
bold  expression.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  give  to  the  composer  the  ndes  far 
particular  cases,  and  snow  where  he  may 
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depi»rt  widely  fir^m  tbe  principal  tooe^aod 
where  he  uiay  remain  near  it ;  where  he 
may  thus  depart  suddenly,  and  perha])0 
with  some  harahoess,  and  where  his  de- 
partures ought  to  be  slow  and  gradual ; 
because  such  departures  are  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  musical  expression.  In 
pieces  of  a  luild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  modulate  so  often  as  in 
tliose  which  have  to  express  violent  and 
great  passions.  Where  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  expression  is  considered,  modula- 
tion also  must  be  so  detennined  by  the  ex- 
pression that  each  single  idea  in  the  melo- 
dy siiali  appear  in  the  tone  which  is  most 
proper  for  it.  Tender  and  plaintive  mel- 
odit^s  ought  only  to  dwell  on  llie  flat  tones, 
while  the  lighter  sharn  tones,  which  must 
be  touched  in  the  modulation,  on  account 
of  tlifj  connexion,  ought  to  be  left  imme- 
diately afterwards.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  art  to  remain  steadily 
without  tuult  in  a  modulation.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted  tliat  those  who  write 
on  the  thcor>'  of  the  art,  dwell  so  little  on 
tliis  important  subject,  and  believe  them- 
m  k'cs  to  have  done  enough,  if  they  show 
how  the  composer  may  gmcefully  leave 
the  principal  tone,  pass  through  tlie  circle 
of  all  ilio  twenty -four  tones,  and  return  at 
last  to  the  lii-si  tone.  I^iccini  had  the  best 
views  of  modulation.  "Modulating,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  pursue  a  certain  path.  The 
ear  will  follow  you ;  niiy,  it  wishes  to  lie 
led  by  yon,  yet  upon  condition  that,  after 
you  have  led  it  to  a  certain  point,  it  shall 
find  something  to  reward  it  for  its  jour- 
ney, and  to  occupy  it  for  some  time.  If 
you  do  not  consider  its  claims,  it  suffers 
you  to  go  on,  at  last,  without  regard,  and 
every  endeavor  to  attract  it  again  is  but 
lost  labor."  To  conduct  a  melody  ac- 
cording to  a  given  modulation ;  never  to 
deviate  from  it,  except  for  good  reason ; 
and  in  the  right  time  to  return  to  it  in  the 
proper  way,  and  without  harshness;  to 
make  use  of  changes  in  the  moduladon 
only  as  means  of  expression,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  necessary  variety, — such  are  die 
real  difticulties  of  the  art*;  while  to  leave 
immediately  a  key  which  has  hardly  been 
perceived,  to  ramble  about  without  rea- 
son or  object ;  to  leap  aliout  because  the 
composer  does  not  know  how  to  sustain 
himself;  in  one  word,  to  modulate  in  or- 
der to  modulate,  is  to  miss  the  true  aim  of 
the  art,  and  to  affect  a  richness  of  inven- 
tion in  order  to  hide  the  want  of  it. 

Module  ;  an  architectural  measure ;  the 
lower  diameter  of  a  column  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  is  a  module ;  and  each 
module  is  divided  into  thirty  minutes; 
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thus  neither  is  a  determinate,'  but  a  pro- 
portionate, measure.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  wldi  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent azes  of  medals. 

M(ELLc;ii)ORF,  Richard  Joachim  Hen- 
ry, count  von,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  in 
1724,  was  educated  at  Brandenburg,  and, 
in  1740,  admitted  among  the  pages  of 
Frederic  II,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the 
ft  ret  Silesian  war,  and  was  at  tlie  batdes 
of  Molwitz  and  Chotusitz.  His  behavior 
procured  him  promotion,  and,  in  17^  he 
obtained  a  company  in  the  guards.  He 
served  at  the  siege  of  Prague,  in  1757,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach  and  that  of  Lcuthen; 
for  his  conduct  on  wliich  last  occasion,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  merit.  He 
was  made  a  colonel  in  17()1,  afterwards 
]ieutcnant-general,and,  in  1 783,  goveraorof 
Berlin.  In  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  infantry,  and 
commanded  the  Prussian  troops  em])loyed 
in  171)!i,  in  the  disgraceful  dismemlxTment 
of  Poland,  on  which  occasion  Mollendorf 
did  ever}-  tiling  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
tlie  mislbrtunes  of  die  Poles.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  created  a  field-marshal, 
and,  soon  after,  made  governor  of  South 
Prussia.  Ho  opposed  the  war  with 
France  which  followed ;  but  he  succeed- 
ed llie  duke  of  Brunswick  in  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1794,  when  he  gained  the  victory  of 
Kaiserslauteni.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advisers  of  tlie  treaty  of  Basle,  in 
1797,  after  which  he  was  made  grand - 
marshal.  Not  being  able  to  prevent,  by 
his  advice,  hostihlies  with  France,  in 
180n,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
accepted  a  con)mand,  and,  jouiing  the  ar- 
my of  die  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  presetit 
at  Jena  ami  Auerstadt,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  retired  to  Berlin,  and,  sub- 
sequendy,  to  HavellHirg,  where,  accord- 
ing to  an  odd  Prussian  usage,  he  lield  a 
prebend  in  the  ecclesiastical  chapter.  He 
died  there,  Jan.  28, 18ia 

MffiRis ;  a  lake  of  Egypt.  According 
to  Ilerouotiis,  with  whose  account  Diodo- 
rus  aiid  3Iela  agree,  it  was,  in  his  time, 
3()00  stadia,  or  450  miles,  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  300  feet  deep.  He 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  the  product 
of  human  industry.  Alodem  travellere 
describe  it  as  at  present  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and  assert 
it  to  be  a  natural  basin.  The  works, 
therefore,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to 
king  Mceris,  must  have  been  the  canals 
which  connected  the  lake  with  the  Nile, 
and  the  mounds,  dams  and  sluices  which 
rendered  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
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migadon. '  (See  the  woiks  of  Pococke, 
DenoD,  Beizoni,  &c^  on  Ej^t) 

MoESiA ;  a  country  lying  north  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  south  of  the 
Danube,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  at  a  remote 
period  inhabited  by  Scythians,  with  whom 
the  GretSB  were  afterwards  united.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  barbarians  early  conquer- 
ed tills  region,  and  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians. 
(See  Serviity  and  Bulgcariti.) 

M(£soGOTHs.    (See  Croiks.) 

MooADOR,  or  Maoadore  (called  by  the 
natives  SuercL,  or  SuerraJi) ;  a  seaport  of  Mo- 
rocco, 100  miles  west-south-west  of  Moroc- 
co; Ion.  9°  20^  W.;  lat  3P  SO'  N.;  pop- 
ulation, accoi-ding  to  Jackson,  10,000 ;  to 
Bobbins,  B0,000.  It  was  founded  in  1760, 
by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  commerce 
hi  the  empire ;  and  most  of  the  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco is  carried  on  through  Mogadon  It 
is  built  in  a  low,  flat  desert  of  accumulat- 
ing sand,  which  separates  it  from  the  cul- 
tivated country.  Supplies  are  brought 
from  gardens  from  four  to  twelve  mOes 
distant.  The  town  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  the  houses  being  all  of 
stone,  and  white ;  but  the  streets,  though 
regular  and  straight,  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  the  houses  present  a  mass  of  dead 
wall.  The  houses  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants are  spacious.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
and  the  terraces  serve  as  a  walk  in  the 
evening.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  the  citadel,  contain- 
ing the  custom-house,  treasury,  residence 
of  the  alcaide,  and  the  houses  of  the  for- 
eign merchants.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
foreign  merchants,  reside  in  the  outer 
town.  The  harbor  is  about  two  miles  in 
circuit ;  but,  as  the  water,  at  ebb-tide,  is 
only  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  large  ships 
must  anchor  one  and  a  half  mile  distant 
from  the  battery.  The  exports  consist  of 
almonds,  gums,  bees-wax,  goat-skins,  ol- 
ive oil,  ostrich  feathers,  pomegranate-peels, 
and  dates.    (See  Morocco.) 

MooREBBiNs  ^  Arabs  of  the  western 
part  of  Egypt.  Many  of  them  are  found 
at  Cairo,  and  aro  distinguished  for  theu: 
industry. 
Mogul.  (See  Mongols.) 
Mohammed,  the  founder  of  a  reli^on 
which  has  spread  over  a  sreat  part  of  the 
East,  and  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  by  the  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
idolsy  was  a  scion  of  the  Arabic  line  of 
Korcish,  and  the  family  of  Uashem,  cele- 


brated in  theur  country  as  the  princes  <ff 
the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  euardiaiw  of 
the  kaaba.    The  date  of  his  oirth  is  plan' 
ed  with  most  probability  in  A.  D.  56ft< 
Mecca  was  his  native  place.    Ilis  grand- 
fiuher,  Abdul  Motalleb,  a  rich  and  nobte 
citizen,  had  thirteen  sons.    One  of  them, 
Abdallah,  married  Amira,  and  died  while 
his  son  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  was 
still  a  child.    As  he  left  little  property, 
Mohammed  was  educated   first    by  his 
grandfather,  and,  after  his  deatli,  by  his 
oldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.    This  uncle,  a 
irierchant,  destined  Mohanuned  for  the 
same  employment,  and  was  accompanied 
by  him  on  a  commercial  journey  to  Syria. 
On  this  occasion,  he  visited  a  Nestorian 
monastery,  where  he  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  one  of  the  monks,  and  re- 
ceived impressions  which  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  give  the  tone  to  his  subsequent 
character.     The   Mohammedan   writera 
are    very   prolix    in    their    descriptions 
of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  mind  and 
body  for  which  their  prophet  was  eminent 
from  his  youth ;  he  shared,  however,  the 
general  ignorance  of  his  countrymen.  His 
uncle  had  recommended  him  as  agent  to 
a  rich  widow,  named  Khadijah,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, that  she    married   him,  and    tlius 
placed  him  in  easy  circumstances.    She 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  he,  but,  from 
gratitude  or  pnidence,  he  lived  with  her 
in  happy  and  faithful  wedlock,  and,  till 
her  death,  restrained  the  sensual  apjietites 
which  he  afterwards  indulged.    He  was 
still  a  merchant,  and  made  a  second  jour- 
ney to  Syria,  where  he  again  had  inter- 
views with  the  Nestorian  monks.     He 
seems  to  have  had,  from  his  youth,  a  pro- 
pensity to  religious  contemplation,  for  he 
was  every  year  accustomed,  in  the  month 
Ramadau,  to  retire  to  a  cave  near  Mec- 
ca, and  dwell  there  in  solitude.    At  what 
time  the  idea  of  a  new  religion  came  into 
his  mind,  whence,  in  the  mid/st  of  an  idol- 
atrous people,  lie  derived  the  conviction 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  what  degree  he 
blended  the  ambitioutoassumetheprophet- 
ic  character  widi  the  struggle  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  are  questions  to  which 
only  conjectural  answers  can  be  given. 
That  an  untaught  Arab  should  conceive 
elevated  views  of  the  state  of  man  uihisage, 
and  found  on  them  comprehensive  projects, 
is  not  credible :  m  all  probability,  his  first 
plans  were  limited  to  his  countrymen. 
That  he  was  honest  in  his  zeal  to  abolish 
idolatry,  and  disseminate  a  purer  doctrine, 
although  he  sought  to  obtain  this  object 
by  deception,  may  be  ^aaly  believed,  if 
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ire  remember  tbe  iiiany  examples  of  a 
flunilar  incoDsisteDcy  in  other  legislatorB 
and  religious  reformers.    Mohammed  be- 

SLn  bis  pretended  mission  A.  D.  609,  in 
e  fortieth  year  of  his  a^ge.    He  first  con- 
verted his  wife  Khadi^,  to  whom  he 
commuDicated  the  particulars  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  Gabriel,  by  whom  he 
w^AS  declared  an  apostle  of  God.  Through 
fadr  instrumentality,  her  uncle  or  cousin 
Waraka  was  gained,  who  is  said  to  have 
lieen  a  Christian,  and  well   acquainted 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These 
were  followed  by  Mohammed's  servant^ 
Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom,  and 
by  liis  young  nephew,  the  fiery  AIL    Of 
great  impoitance  was  the  accession  of 
Abubekcr,  a  man  of  estimable  character, 
who  stood  in  high  respect,  and  persuaded 
ten  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of 
Mecca  to  follow  his  example.    They  were 
all  instructed  by  Mohamnied  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Mam,  as  tlie  new  religion  was 
styled,  which  were  promulgated  as  the  grad- 
ual revelations  of  the  divine  will,  through 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  were  collected  in 
the  Koran,   (q.  v.)   Three  years  passed  in 
the  quiet  diss$emiuation  of  his  doctrines: 
in  the  fouiti),  Mohammed  invited  his  rel- 
atives of  the  family  of  Hashem  to  an  en- 
tertainment, openly  announced  to  them 
his  prophetic  mission,  and  asked  which 
of  them  would  undertake  the  ofiice  of  his 
vizier.    All  were  silent,  till  the  youthful 
All  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  all  who  should  dare  to  op- 
pose h'is  master.    In  vain  did  Abu  Taleh, 
the  father  of  AH,  dissuade  them  from  the 
undertaking.    But,  although  he  remained 
himself  unconverted,  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  new  doctrines,    by  protecting 
Mohammed   against    his   enemies,   and 
affording  him  refuge  in  times  of  danger. 
On  several  occasions  Mohanmied  was  at- 
tacked by  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with 
open  force,  and  com]>elled  to  change  his 
,  residence ;  but  he  often  had  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  converting  his  bitterest  enemies. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetic  office, 
he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Abu  Taleb  and    his  faithful  Khadijah. 
Deprived  of  their  assistance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  for  a  time,  to  the  city  of 
Taye£    On  the  other  hajid,  he  was  read- 
ily received  by  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  kaaba,  and  gained  numerous  adhe- 
rents among  the  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    At  this  time  oocurred  Moham* 
jned's    famous    noetumal     journey    to 
lieaven  on  the  beast  Alborak,  under  Ga- 
luieX^M  guidance^  regjj^&omg  which  the 


Koran  contains  some  obecure  intknationft 
In  the  twelfth  year,  the  Islam  was  also 
Bpread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Medina 
(Yathreb),  several  of  whom  swore  fidelity 
to  the  prophet,  and  proffered  their  assist- 
ance.   Mohammed  now  adopted  the  res- 
olution of  encountering  his  enemies  with 
force.    Onlvthe  more  exasperated  at  this, 
they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him : 
warned  of  the  imminent  danger,  he  left 
Mecca,  accompanied  bv  Abubeker  alone, 
and  concealed  himself*^  in  a  cave  not  far 
distant.    Here  he  spent  three  days  undis 
covered,  after  which  he  arrived  safely  at 
Medina,  but  not.  without  danger.     This 
event,   from    which  the  Mohammedans 
commence  their  era,  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Hepra  (q.  v.),  which  signifies 
^ight.    In  Medina,  Mohanuncd  met  with 
the  most  honorable  reception :  thither  he 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  adherents. 
Mohammed  now  assumed  the  sacerdotal 
and  regal  dignitj',  married  Ayesha,  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker,  and,  as  the  number  of 
the  faithful  continued  to  increase,  declared 
his  resolution  to  propagate  his  doctrmes 
with  the  sword.     The  hopes  of  booty 
added  new  fervor  to  the  religious  zeal  of 
his  partisans.     Their  first  great  military 
exploit  was  the  spoiling  of  a  rich  caravan, 
led  by  Abu  Sophian,  tlie  chief  of  the  Ko« 
reishites,  with  a  strong  guard.    Moham- 
med   surprised    tliem,  with  an    inferior 
force,  in  the  valley  of  Beder,  and  inflicted 
on  them  a  total  defeat    He  took  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.    Other 
successful  enterprises  followed  ;  but,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abu  Sophian, 
with  3000  soldiers,  attacked  Mohammed 
with  950  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  from 
Medina.     A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  Moslems  were  utterly  beaten, 
and  the  wounded  prophet  hardly  saved 
his  life.    This  misfortune  naturally  shook 
the  authority  of  him  whose  pretended 
mission  from  God  should   have  secured 
him  the  victory.    But  by  attributing  the 
fault  to  the  sins  of  the  Moslems,  by  prom- 
ising the  slain  a  paradise  provided  with 
all  sensual  enjoyments,  and  inculcadng  an 
unconditional  predeetinauon,he  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  tottering  credit     Good 
need  had  he  of  it  in  the  following  year, 
635,  when  Abu  Sophian  appeared  before 
Medina  with  10,000  men.    Mohammed 
prudently  Umited  himself  to  the  defensive ; 
but  the   enemy  raising  the  siege,  after 
twenty  days,  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
cord, Mohammed,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
divine  command,  led  his  party  against  the 
Jewish  race  of  Koreidha,  who  IM.  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemy^    After 
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twenty^five  days,  the  Jews  were  compel- 
led to  surrender  their  chief  fortress  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  who  took  the  most 
bloody  revenge,  slaughtered  between  600 
and  700  men,  and  earned  away  the  wo- 
men and  cWldren  into  captivity.  Some 
years  aflenvards,  he  also  took  Khaibar,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in 
Arabia,  by  which  means  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  this  unhappy  people.  It  is 
probable  that  the  many  murders  and  cru- 
elties practised  on  his  enemies  were  suffi- 
ciently iustirtod  in  the  eyes  of  his  folio w- 
enB,  by  his  divine  mission ;  but  they  must 
have  been  highly  oftended  by  the  viola- 
tion of  all  riglit  and  decency,  of  which  he 
was  guilty  in  his  passion  for  Zcinub,  the 
wife  of  his  enianci[)ated  slave  and  adopted 
son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was 
introduced  into  tlie  Koran,  to  give  Iiifu 
power  to  marry  her ;  this  he  did  public- 
ly, widiout  regard  to  a  degree  of  relation- 
ship which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held 
inviolable.  This  weakness,  with  res})ect 
to  the  female  sex,  increased  with  the 
years  and  authority  of  Mohammed.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  wives,  whom  he  took 
at  different  times,  he  indulged  in  sevend 
transient  amours,  such  us  are  forbidden  in 
his  own  laws,  and  always  justified  his  in- 
contineucy  by  new  chapters  in  die  Koran. 
That  such  shameless  pretences  cotdd  have 
any  effect  rather  proves  the  credulity  and 
fanaticism  of  the  people  than  his  own  tal- 
ents of  deception.  At  the  same  time,  his 
doctrines  and  authority  gained  ground 
among  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  expe- 
ditions of  his  officers  rarely  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  booty.  He  was  him- 
self almost  worshipfied  by  his  partisans. 
His  views,  meanwliile,  continued  to  ex- 
pand, and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  principal 
neighboring  princes,  particularly  Chosrou 
Parviz,  king  of  Persia,  Heraclius,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  Mokawkas,  ru- 
ler of  Egypt,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  princes  of  various  districts  of  Ara- 
bia,, to  embrace  the  new  revelation  of 
the  divine  law,  made  through  him. 
The  manner  in  which  this  embassy  was 
received  differed  according  to  the  power 
and  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed. The  more  remote  and  powerful  gave 
no  heed  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  weaker 
and  nearer,  who  were  informed  of  his 
increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear  his 
arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to 
him  no  longer  to  be  an  exile  from  Mecca, 
tlie  holy  city,  which  was  in  a  high  degree 
the  object  of  the  adoration  of  the  Arabs. 
He  appeared,  therefore^  at  the  head  of 


1400  men,  with  the  ostenmble  purpose  of 
peaceably  visiting  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  Koreishites  opposed  his  entrance, 
and  compelled  him  to  a  treaty,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegtra.  For  three 
days  only,  he  and  his  {mrtisans  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  their  devotions,  unarmed, 
in  the  kaaba ;  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was 
to  withdraw.  He  succeeded,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  in  converting  three  per- 
sons of  influence  among  the  Koreishites, 
who  had  afler wards  still  greater  renown 
among  the  Moslems — Caled,  Amru  and 
Orhman.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  a  Mohammedmi  army,  under  Zeid's 
coniniand,  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Muta,  in  Palestine,  where  llie  governor 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  murdered  a 
Moslem  ambassador.  Zeid  was  slain,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  was  prevented 
solely  by  the  courage  of  Caled,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"sword  of  (Ml."  A  breach  of  compact 
on  the  part  of  the  Koreishites  gave  Mo- 
hammed die  desired  op|K)rtunity  to  lead 
against  3Iecca  10,000  well-anned*  soldiers, 
inspired,  by  pious  zeal.  The  terrified  Ko- 
rtnshites  made  little  resistance,  and  re- 
ceived life  and  lilK^rty  only  on  con<lition 
that  they  embraced  tlie  Islam.  The  idols 
of  the  kaaba  were  demolished,  but  the  sa- 
cred touch  of  the  prophet  made  the  black 
stone  again  the  object  of  the  deepest  ven- 
eration. The  temple  Ixjcarne  the  principal 
sanctuarj'  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  its  nrofessoiis  alone  are  allowed  access 
to  'the  Iioly  city  of  Mecca.  Tliis  impor- 
tant event  took  place  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  Ili.'gira.  The  destruciion  of  some 
celebrated  idols,  and  the  subjugation  of 
various  Arab  trjl)es,  now  employcjtl  the 
Moslem  arms.  In  the  valley  of  Uonain, 
not  far  from  Mecca,  where  Mohanmietl 
incurred  great  personnl  danger,  he  achiev- 
ed the  victory  only  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tions. The  following  year  tlie  Moham- 
medans call  the  **year  of  embassit^s,"  be- 
cause a  number  of  Arab  tribes  announced  . 
by  deputies  their  submission  and  conver- 
sion. At  die  head  of  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  3Iohammed 
was  resolved  to  anticijiate  tlie  hostile 
plans  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He 
marehed  into  Syria  to  Tabuk,  half  way  to 
Damascus,  but  returned  to  Medina,  and 
contented  himself  with  summoning  tho 
emperor  in  wanting  to  embrace  his" doc- 
trines. After  his  return,  be  promulgated 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revoked  all 
regulations  in  fovor  of  idolaters,  and  de- 
clared all  the  compacts  concluded  with 
them  nulL    lie  mi^t  iu>w'he  regatdcd  w 
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fnuter  of  the  whole  o£  Arabia,  although 
All  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  received 
his  religion.  He  allowed  the  Christians  a 
£ree  exercise  of  their  worship  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  Mohammed  undertook  his 
farewell  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  this 
occasion,  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
utmost  splendor,  and  attended  by  90,000, 
or,  as  some  say,  150,000  friends.  This 
was  the  last  important  event  of  bis  life. 
He  died  soon  afler  his  return  to  Medina, 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife  Ayesha,  in  the 
eleventli  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  Of  all  his  wives,  the  first 
alone  bore  bim  children,  of  whom  only 
his  daughter  Fatima,  wifeof  Ali,  survived 
him.  The  Mohammedan  writers  un- 
doubtedly exaggerate  tlie  corporeal  and 
mental  endowments  of  their  prophet :  it  is, 
however,  very  credible,  that  there  was  a 
prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance, 
and  that  he  united  much  natural  elo- 
quence with  a  decisive  and  enterprising 
mind.  By  these  gifts,  be  succeeded  in 
exalting  himself  tiLove  his  equals,  and 
gaining  confidence  and  popularity.  Cora- 
pared  with  his  countrymen,  he  stands  pre- 
eminent; compared-with  otlier  legislators 
and  monarchs,  be  bolds  but  an  inferior 
rank.  Whether  he  himself  beheved  wiiat 
ho  promulgated  as  a  divine  revelation  is 
a  hard  (juestion  to  answer.  Most  proba- 
bly he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
enthusiast,  who  deemed  himself  actually 
inspired  by  the  Divinity,  but  was  not  so 
entirely  blinded  as  to  overlook  the  means 
of  making  his  doctrines  acceptable  to 
the  people,  and  of  confirming  his  domin- 
ion over  their  minds.  Thence  tlie  fabri- 
cation of  his  interview  with  llie  angel  Ga- 
briel ;  thence  his  visionary  journey  through 
the  seven  heavens  of  paradise  3  thence  his 
indulgence  of  the  sensual  desires  of 
a  sensual  people.  The  first  tenet  of  his 
creed  was,  "Allah  alone  is  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  his  prophet'*  At  the  same 
time,  Moses  and  Christ  were  regarded,  in 
his  system,  as  divinely  inspired  teachers 
of  former  times,  and  he  by  no  means  de- 
nied the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  histo- 
ries and  revelations  of  ancient  Judaism 
jBnd  Christianity,  which  he  only  believe(^ 
to  be  corrupted.  The  paradise  which 
ht?  promised  to  his  faithful  adherents  was 
a  heaven  of  sensual  pleasure ;  he  himself 
perhaps  anticipated  no  other.  His  moral- 
ity was  compiled  fix)m  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.  The  fidthful  ado- 
ration of  Allah  as  the  only  God,  im waver- 
ing obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
prophet,  the  necessity  of  prayer,  charity  to 


the  poor,  purificadoDS^  abetinenoe  fitxn 
forbidden  enjoyments  (especially  from 
strong  drinks — this  prohibition  was  caused 
by  the  quarrels  that  arose  among  his  ad- 
herents), bravery,  upholding  even  to  death 
the  cause  of  God,  and  entire  resignation 
to  unavoidable  fate,  are  the  chief  points 
of  his  moral  system.  Of  solemnities, 
fasts  and  usages  such  a  religion  for  a  sen- 
sual people  could  not  be  destitute ;  but  the 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina  was  unquestionably  a  polidcal 
measure,  in  order  to  sancdfy  for  ever  the 
original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to  secure 
permanently  the  political  and  religious 
importance  of  Arabia.  These  doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  Koran,  to  which  was 
soon  afler  added  a  second  coUecdon, — 
Sunna  (second  book  of  the  rules  of  life, 
founded  on  Mohammed's  example).  But 
all  Mohammedans  do  not  receive  the  lat- 
ter: those  who  do,  are  dierefore  called 
Sunnites.  One  of  the  principal  means  of 
the  rapid  and  extensive  dinusion  of  his 
doctrines  and  dominion  was  force,  all  who 
did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 
compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Rarely  do  we  find  in  his  history 
any  traces  of  his  having  made  use  of  wo- 
men for  promoting  his  plans,  although  he 
allowed  polygamy,  with  some  restrictions, 
and  concubinage  without  anv  bounds. 
That  he  persuaded  his  firat  vnfe  that  the 
attacks  of  epilepsy  which  he  had  were 
celestial  trances,  and  that  she  first  procur- 
ed him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of 
this  fable,  seems  to  be  a  tale,  devised  by 
his  Christian  opponents,  to  expose  the 
prophet  to  contempt.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  himself  declared  he  did  not  work  mir- 
acles. His  disciples,  nevertheless,  ascribe 
to  him  the  most  absurd  miracles ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  part  of  the  moon  fell  into  his 
sleeves,  and  that  he  threw  it  back  to  the 
heavens;  that  stones,  trees  and  animals 
proclaimed  him  aloud  to  be  the  prophet 
of  God,  &c. ;  but  of  such  fables  we  find 
abundance  in  the  legends  of  the  Christian 
saints.  In  a  moral  view,  he  can  never  be 
compared  with  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  His  system  has  been  widely 
propagated  in  Asia  and  Africa,  The  rev- 
erence which  the  faithful  Moslems  pay  to 
the  prophet,  and  all  that  is  connected 
vnth  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as 

Csat  as  the  reverence  of  relics  has  ever 
en  in  Christendom :  thus,  for  example, 
the  camel  which  carries  the  Koran  to  the 
kaaba,  and,  m  the  territory  of  Mecca,  an 
enormous  number  of  doves,  which  must 
not  even  be  scared  from  the  fields,  much 
less  be  killed,  because  they  are  thought 
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to  be  descended  firom  the  dove  tliat  ap- 
proached the  ear  of  Mohammedy  are  ob- 
jects of  the  most  sacred  reverence.  But 
the  wonder-lovinff  populace  alone  gives 
credence  to  the  table  that  Mohammed's 
coffin  is  suspended  in  the  air:  on  the 
contrary,  he  ties  buried  at  Medina,  where 
he  died,  and  an  urn,  enclosed  in  the  holy 
chapel,  constitutes  his  sepulchre,  which  is 
surrounded  mth  iron  trellis  work,  and  is 
accessible  to  no  one.  The  (so  called)  Tes- 
tament of  Mohammed  is  a  spurious  work 
of  later  times.  Mohammed's  doctrines 
have  given  rise  to  many  sects,  among 
which  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  iJie  chief 
ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu- 
tual hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
(See  HisL  of  Mohammtdaniam^  &c.,  by 
Charles  Mills ;  also  the  articles  Korean  and 
hUim.) 

Mohammed  II,  Turkish  emperor,  sur- 
named  Bujuk,  the  Great,  boni  at  Adriano- 
>le  in  1430,succeeded  his  father,  Amurath 
I,  in  1451.  He  renewed  the  peace  made 
by  his  predecessor  with  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, but  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople.  The  Christian 
powers  in  EtUDpe  remained  quiet  specta- 
tors. April  6, 1453,  Mohammed  appeared 
before  Constantinople,  to  which  he  laid 
siege  with  an  army  of  300,000  soldiers, 
and  by  water  with  300  galleys  and  200 
small  vessels.  The  Ixjsie^ed  had  drawn 
strong  iron  chains  before  the  harbor,  and 
made  a  brave  resistance,  though  they  had 
but  about  10,000  men  to  oppose  so  great  a 
force.  But  Mohammed,  having  contrived 
to  get  a  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the 
harbor,  and  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  constnicted  and  occupied  with  cannon, 
the  Greeks  were  overcome,  after  a  defence 
of  53  days,  and  the  em[)ire  came  to  its 
end.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the 
29th  May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The 
emperor  Constantine  Palaeologus  fell, at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  assault,  sword  in 
hand.  In  a  few  hours,  the  conquest  of 
the  city  was  completed.  The  conquerors 
gave  themselves  up  to  all  cruelty  and  ex- 
cess. During  the  sack,  a  young  princess, 
named  Irene,  was  brought  to  Mohammed^ 
and  for  three  days  he  compelled  her  to 
satisfy  his  passion.  Some  janizaries 
murmured,  and  a  mier  even  dared  to  re- 
prove him.  Mohammed  immediately 
sent  for  the  captive,  took  her  by  the  hair, 
and  murdered  her  before  the  discontented, 
with  die  words  "Thus  Mohammed  deals, 
with  love."  When  he  entered  the  oity, 
he  found  it  desola^te ;  but  as  he  designed 
U  for  the  principal  seat  of  his  empire,  ha 


strove  to  attract  new  inhabitants  by  proOK 
ising  the  Greeks  full  religious  liberty,  and 
permitting  them  to  choose  a  new  patri- 
arch, whose  dignity  he  himself  increased. 
Constantinople  under  him  soon  became 
again  flourishing.  He  restored  the  forti- 
fications, and,  for  greater  security,  caused 
the  forts  called  the  Dardantttts  (q.  v.)  to  he 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont 
Mohammed  pursued  his  conquests,  which 
were  checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderb^, 
prince  of  Albania,  who  was  favored  by 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country. 
The  sultan  finally  concluded  peace  wiUi 
him,  but  after  Scanderbeg's  death,  in  1466^ 
soon  subjugated  all  Albania.  His  fbrther 
advances  into  Hungary  were  prevented  by 
the  celebrated  John  Hunniades,  who  oblig- 
ed him,  m  1456,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bel- 
grade, in  which  he  had  lost  25,000  men, 
and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded. 
The  son  of  the  great  Hunniades,  king  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  also  kept  the  Turks  from 
Hungary,  and  even  took  from  tliem  Bos- 
nia. On  the  other  hand,  Mohammed  con- 
quered, in  a  short  tune,  Servia,  Greece, 
and  all  Peloponnesus,  most  of  the  islands 
of  tlie  Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire 
of  the  Comneni,  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century,  at  Trcbisond,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  3Iitior.  The  Christian 
powers  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  and,  at  tlie  instiga- 
tion of  pope  Pius  II,  in  1459,  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  was  resolved  upon  at 
Mantua,  which  was  never,  however,  exe- 
cuted, on  account  of  the  bad  constitution 
of  most  of  the  European  states.  From 
the  republic  of  Veuice  Mohammed  tore 
Negro|)oni,  in  1470.  He  also  stripped 
them  of  otlier  possessions,  and  took  Caflk 
from  the  Genoese,  in  1474.  Frequent 
wax's  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  enterprises  against 
the  Christian  powers.  In  1480,  he  attack- 
ed the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  knights,  with  great  loss.  He  now 
•turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  took  Otran- 
to,  and  would  probably  have  pursued  hia 
conquests  in  this  country  but  for  his  death,  , 
in  1481,  on  an  ex[K?diiion  against  Pereda. 
During  his  reign  of  30  years,  he  had  con- 
quered 12  kingdoms  and  upwards  of  200 
cities.  On  his  tomb  he  ordered  the  words 
to  be  affixed,  "  I  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
and  conquered  Italy,"  probably  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  successors.  His  character 
was  distinguished  by  talents,  ambition^ 
courage,,  and  fortune,  and  disgraced  bj 
cruelty,  perfidiousness,  sensuality,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  laws.  He  spoke  Greek,  Ara- 
bic, and  Persian ;  understood  I^tin ;,  draw 
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•od  painted ;  had  a  knowledge  of  geogni- 

giy  and  mathematics,  and  of  the  history  of 
e  neat  men  of  antiquity.  In  short,  he 
woukI  have  been  a  hero,  had  not  hi^  cru- 
elties blackened  his  reputation.  Policy 
sometimes  kept  in  check  the  impetuosity 
of  his  character ;  but  he  was  too  oflen  tlie 
slave  of  passions,  though  all  the  cruelties 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  to  be  credited. 

Mohammed  IV,  bom  in  1G42,  was  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven  years, 
his  father,  Ibrahim,  having  been  murdered 
in  an  insurrection  of  the  janizaries.  His 
grandmother,  an  ambitious  woman,  man- 
aged die  government,  but  perished  in  a 
revolution  of  llie  seraglio.  The  celebrated 
grand-vizier  Mohammed  Kuperli  (or  Ku- 
prili)  was  now  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the 
govenmient.  To  this  great  minister,  and 
to  his  equally  great  son  and  successor,  the 
Turkish  empire  was  iudebted  for  the  con- 
sequence which  it  maintained  till  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  Mohammed  was 
himself  an  insignificant  personage,  whose 
principal  passion  was  tlie  chase.  Ku]>cr- 
li  turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire, to  which  he  sacrificed  a  great  num- 
ber of  pei-sons.  The  war  begun  in  1645 
against  the  Venetians,  mainly  respecting 
the  island  of  Cundia,  was,  therefore,  but 
weakly  prosecuted.  But,  in  1(5()7,  Ach- 
met  Kuperli,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish 
gpnerals,undertook  the  famous  siege  of  this 
iiiland(see  Candia\  which  lasted  two  years 
and  four  months.  The  capitulation  was 
signed  September  5, 1(3(59,  at  tlie  same  time 
with  the  terms  of  peace  between  Venice 
and  the  Turks.  A  war  had  already  broken 
out  (lt)(50)  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  on 
account  of  Transylvania.  The  Turks  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  Hungar}', 
when  tliey  were  totally  defeated,  August 
3, 16()4,  by  Monlecuccoli,  at  St.  Gothard. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  ustonishnient  of  all, 
the  emperor  accepted  the  disadvantacrtjons 
truce  of  Temeswar,  of  20  days,  pi-otiered 
by  the  Turks.  Never  Jiad  the  Turks  ap- 
proached so  near  the  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many as  now.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Poland  under  king  Michael,  and 
the  disturbances  of  the  Cossacks,  gave  oc- 
casion, in  l(i72,  to  a  war  of  tlie  Turks 
against  Poland,  which  had  to  purchase 
peace  on  ignominious  conditions.  But  the 
great  Polish  general  John  Sobicski  re- 
venged the  ignominy  of  his  nation  by  a 
decisive  victory  at  Choczim,  in  1(573,  and, 
in  1676,  obtained  from  the  Turks  an  hon- 
orable peace.  Sobieski  olso  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  relief  of  Vienna^ 
wluoh  was  bciueged  for  more  than  six 


weeks  by  the  grand  vizier  Kara  Miuta* 
pha,  with  2(X),0U0  men,  in  the  war  caused, 
m  1(583,  by  tlie  malcontents- in  Hungaiy. 
The  Turks  were  attacked  in  their  camp, 
September  %  by  the  allied  Christian  anny, 
and  defeated,  with  extraordinary  loss.  The 
grand-vizier  atoned  for  his  ill  success 
with  his  life.  The  emperor,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, and  Venice,  now  concluded  an  alli*- 
ance  against  the  Turks,  who  suffered  losses 
in  every  quarter: — ^for  example,  they  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Mohacz  by  Charles, 
duke  of  Lorraine.  As  all  these  misfor* 
tunes  were  attributed  to  the  effeminacy 
and  inactivity  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed 
IV,  he  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  died,  in 
prison,  in  1091. 

Mohammed  Ali  (also  Me  hemmed  Ali) 
Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  ond  was  bom  at  Cavala,  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  year  17(59.  By  his  boldness^ 
s:igacity  and  courage,  he  has  raised  him- 
self from  an  humble  station  to  tliat  of  a 
sovereign,  before  whom  Arabia  and  Nubia 
tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by  his  proud 
master,  the  Porte.  He  has  ruled  Egypt 
since  1806,  on  European  principles.  From 
his  youdi,  Mohammed  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary ))enetration,  uncommon  dexterity 
in  all  bodily  exen-isc^s,  and  a  fiery  ambi- 
tion. The  Turkish  governor  at  Cavala 
gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common 
education,  and  dien  an  office  and  a  rich 
wife.  Reading  and  writing  he  learnt' after 
he  had  become  a  pacha.  A  merchant  of 
Marseilles,  named  Lion,  who  lived  in  Ca- 
vala, and  was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with 
an  inclination  towards  tlie  French,  and 
widi  n'ligious  tolerance.  On  this  ac- 
count the  residence  of  stranjfrrs  in  Egypt 
has  been  facilitated.  In  1^20,  tlie  viceroy 
gave  the  family  of  Lion  proofs  of  his  grat- 
itude. His  first  employment  was  the  to- 
bacco trade,  and  lie  is  now  engaged  in 
great  commercial  enterprises,  extending 
even  to  India.  His  first  campaign  was  in 
Egypt,  against  the  French  (1800),  as  com- 
luander-in-ehief  (Innbashi)  of  the  contin- 
gent of  Cavala.'  The  capitan  pacha, 
who  was  a  witness  of  his  brawrj'  in  tho 
battlo  of  Rahman  ieh  against  general  La- 
grange, elevated  him  to  a  hi^rluir  post,  in 
which  he  also  acquired  the  favor  of  the 
Albanian  troofw.  He  established  his  rep- 
utation as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of 
the  imchas  with  the  mamelukcvS,  afler  the 
French  had  al)andoned  Egypt  in  1802; 
but  soon  afler  the  governor  became  jealous 
of  the  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get 
rid  of  him,  obtaiued  his  apfiointment  as 
pacha  of  Saloniki.  Mohammed's  influ- 
ence was  already  w^  great,  that  the  mhab 
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itantB  of  Cairo  took  arms  in  his  favor,  and 
the  ulemas  and  aheika  represented  by 
asenta  to  the  divan  of  Constantinople,  that 
Mohammed  alone  was  able  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquillity  to  Egypt,  which  the 
governor  Khurschid  Pacha  plundered  and 
oppressed.  At  the  same  time,  they  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  governor ;  but 
the  prudent  Mohammed  refused  the  ex- 
ternal dignities  of  the  office,  although  in 
secret  he  directed  affiiirs.  At  length  the 
Porte  (April  1, 1806)  confirmed  him  as  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  He  main- 
tained himself  in  this  office  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Albanians  and  the  iuflueuce 
of  France,  wlien  the  Porte  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  English  to  apiioint,  in  his 
stead,  the  mameluke  Eify  Bey,  governor 
of  Egypt.  Mohammed  soon  restored  the 
distracted  country  to  order,  accustomed 
tiie  undisciplined  troops  to  obedience, 
and  compelled  the  Euglisli,  who,  in 
March,  1807,  had  occupied  Alexandria, 
after  several  battles,  to  leave  Egypt  in 
September.  He  then  reduced  the  mame- 
luke beys  to  subjection,  and,  in  Mai'^b, 
1811,  on  a  festive  occasion,  perlidiously 
murdered  470  of  tliem;  the  rest  were 
decapitated.  They  were  accused  of  se- 
cret plots.  The  French  mamehikes  alone 
remained  unmolested.  (See  Mamdukes.) 
From  this  time  tranquillity  reigned  in 
Egypt.  The  camfMiign  of  Ibraliim  Pacha, 
the  second  son  of  the  viceroy  (die  first 
died  in  the  field),  against  the  Wahabees, 
in  181 G,  had  a  successful  issue;  he  de- 
prived that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
conquered  their  capital,  Derayeh,in  1818, 
and  sent  their  leaders  prisoners  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  expedition  to  Nubia  and 
Sennaar,  in  1821,  which  the  French  trav- 
eller Coilliaud  (see  Mero€)  accompanied, 
in  the  expectation  of*  discovering  gold 
mines,  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
leader,  Ismael  Pacha,  die  youngest  son  of 
the  viceroy.  At  die  same  time  Moham- 
med directed  the  internal  administration 
of  afiTairs.  Armies  and  fleets,  fortifications, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  were 
established  upon  the  European  plan ;  tele- 
graphs and  Congreve  rockets  were  pre- 
pared ;  the  ulemas  were  transformed  into 
paid  officers;  agriculture  was  extended, 
the  races  of  sheep  and  horses  improved  ; 
commerce  and  manufactures  flourished  ; 
Europeans  were  protected  and  rewarded, 
and  learned  travellers  encouraged.  Is- 
mael Gibraltar  and  others  were  sent,  in 
1818,  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  alli- 
ances ;  the  canal  of  Mahmoud  was  dug, 
connecting  Cairo  with  Alexandria;  olive 


and  mulberry  trees,  hitherto  unknown  in 
Egypt,  were  planted,  sugar  refineries,  and 
saltpetre  manufactories,  and  cannon  foun- 
deries  established,  quarantine  rules  and 
vaccination  introduced,  schools  founded, 
&c. — ^The  British,  French  and  other  na- 
tions now  sought  the  fiiendship  of  Mo- 
hammed.   The  Porte  was  terrified  at  bis 
power,  as  he  had,  during  the  struggle  with 
Lhe  Greeks,  established  himself  in  Candia. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  against  tlie  Greeks  in  1824 ;  but 
he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  together  with  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Ismael  Gib- 
raltar, who  was  to  conquer  the  Morca,and 
establish  a  negro  colony  there.    The  lat- 
ter, with  the  capudan  pacha,  was  defeated 
in  several  naval  actions,  in    September, 
1824,  by  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis,  and 
Canaris,  the  commander  of  the  fire-ships; 
but  a  second  Egyptian  expedition    suc- 
ceeded, in  March,  1825,    in  eflTectin^   a 
landing  at  Modoo,  and  captured  Navanno, 
Tri])olizza,  and  other   places.      Ibrahim 
then  laid  waste  the  Morea,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  to  Egypt    In  October, 
1827,  a  third  expedition  of  the  viceroy  was 
blockaded  in  the  harl3or  of  Navarino  by 
the  English  admiral  Codrington  and  the 
French  admiral  Dc  Rigny,  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  and  it  was 
required  of  Uie  viceroy  by  die  allied  pow- 
ers, tiiat  he  should  refrain  from  every  act 
of  hostility  towards  Greece.    The  com- 
bined Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
shortly  after  destroyed  at  this  place.    (See 
JVavarino.) — Mohammed  is,  in  reality,  the 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  though  he  preserves 
the  external  marks  of  respect  towards  the 
grand  seignior.    He  is  a  des]>ot,  and  is 
obliged  to  be  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
possesses  political  knowledge,  and  often 
exhibits  magnanimity.    He  is  die  absolute 
lord  of  the  soil  and  all  its  productions. 
He  holds  the  monopoly  of  the  productions 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  India  goods 
which  pass  throuffh  Egypt ;  only  a  few 
houses,  designated  by  himself,  are  permit- 
ted to  take  part  in  the  commerce.    The 
purchose  of  shi[)8  of  war  in  France,  and 
his   expeditions  against  the  Mores,  ex- 
hausted his  treasures,  and  caused  oppres- 
sive taxes.     In  Egypt,  he   protects  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Franks ;  he  causes 
youn^  Turks  to  be  educated  in  Paris  in 
the   European   manner;   the   Chriirtians 
possess  his  confidence,  but  there  is  no  se- 
curity for  the  permanence  of  his  plans. 
Ibrahim  himself  appears  not  to  approve 
of  his  father's  projects  of  colonization  and 
civilization*    Had  Mohammed  Ali  nemt 
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been  stained  with  treachery  and  murder, 
he  would  perhaps  deserve  to  be  called  the 
second  Saladin  of  Egypt. — See  Mengin's 
lEstoirt  rfc  PEgypte  sous  le  Gouvemement 
de  Mohammed  My  y  etc.  (Paris,  1823,2  vols.) ; 
Histoire  de  la  R^gineraiion  de  PE^ypte,  by 
Planat,  a  stafF-officer  in  the  paclia^s  ser- 
vice (Geneva,  1830) ;  the  travels  of  Mad- 
den, Lusfiington,  Hanuiker,  Minutoli,  &c. 
Mohammed  has  a  grandson,  whom  he  is 
carefully  educating,  and  two  married 
daughters!  (See  the  articles  Egypt,  ^u- 
hia,  fVahabeeSj  Greece,  Revolution  of).  In 
1827,  he  had  twelve  regiments  organized, 
clotlied  in  uniform,  and  armed  afler  the 
European  manner,  each  regiment  con- 
sisting of  4000  men.  They  were  raised 
by  impressment,  from  the  Arabs  and 
peasantry. 

Mohammed,  Sheik ;  tlie  founder  of  the 
famous  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  who  derive 
tlieir  appellation  from  Abd  el  Wahab,  the 
father  of  Mohammed.  (For  an  account 
of  him,  see  the  article  Wahabees.) 
Mohammedan  Era.  (See  Epoch.) 
Mohawk  ;  a  lai-ge  branch  of  the  Hudson 
or  North  river  of  New  York,  which  rises 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Oneida  county, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rome,  to 
which  place  it  runs  nearly  south,  and  tlien 
turns  eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  which 
it  entere  by  several  mouths,  between  Tix)y 
and  Waterford,  after  a  course  of  about 
135  miles.  Its  source  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  Black  river,  of  lake  Ontario ; 
and  from  Rome  it  winds  along  through  a 
deep  valley,  bordered  in  many  places  by 
high  and  broken  hills,  and  in  others  by 
extensive  and  very  valuable  alluvial  tracts. 
The  stream  of  the  Mohawk  is  unequal, 
with  many  breaks  and  rapids,  and  two 
considerable  falls.  The  following  esti- 
mates are  from  Spafford'fi  Gazetteer  of 
New  York : — From  Rome  to  Utica,  16i 
•  miles,  is  a  descent  of  26  feet ;  Utica,  to 
the  German  flats,  16  miles,  19i  feet ;  Ger- 
man flats  canal  to  head  of  Little  falls,  6 
miles,  42  feet;  Little  falls  to  Palatine 
bridge,  19^  miles,  34  feet ;  Palatine  bridge 
to  Schenectady,  40  miles,  76i  feet ;  Sche- 
liectady  to  head  of  Cahoos,  or  Cohoes, 
falls,  12  miles ;  falls  70  feet ;  and  thence 
to  the  Hudson,  2  miles,  is  a  descent  of 
about  70  feet  With  the  aid  of  canals,  the 
Mohawk  is  navigable  from  Schenectady  to 
Rome ;  but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation principally  by  feeding  the  nume- 
rous canals  which  cross  it  or  range  near 
its  borders.  It  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  supplying  water-power  for  all  manu- 
factunng  purposes.  The  land  on  its  bor- 
ders 18  very  rich.     It  is  excellent  for 


wheat,  and  good  also  for  all  common  pur- 
poses of  agriculture. 

Mohawks  ;  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  (afterwards  Six)  Nations.  (See 
Iroquois.)  With  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
racy, they  adhered  to  the  British  interest 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  left 
the  country,  on  its  termination,  for  Cana 
da,  where  lands  were  assigned  them  on 
the  Grand  river.  Their  village  is  com- 
posed of  houses  built  of  logs,  with  few  of 
the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  The 
Mohawks  lived  originally  on  the  river 
which  still  bears  their  name,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  courage  and  ferocity. 
Brandt  was  a  Mohawk  chieftain. 

Mohicans,  or  Mohegans;  a  tribe  of 
Indians  formerly  occupying  the  western 
parts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
(See  Iroquois.) 

MoHs,  Frederic,  professor  of  mineralo- 
gy at  Vienna,,  wis  bom  in  Anhalt-Bem- 
bcrg,  about  1774,  and  was  destined  for  a 
mercantile  career,  which,  however,  his  in- 
clination for  the  sciences,  particularly  the 
mathematical,  induced  him  to  abandon. 
After  studying  two  years  at  Halle,  he  went 
to  Freiberg  in  1798,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Wemerian  geognosy, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  practical 
mining.  In  1802,  Mohs  went  to  Vienna^ 
and  there  drew  up  (1804)  a  description  of 
Van  der  Null's  mineralogical  cabinet,  in 
which  appear  the  germs  of  his  method,  as 
afterwaitls  developed  in  his  later  works. 
His  zeal  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  led 
him  to  make  several  scientific  tours  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Austria,  and  in  1810 — 11, 
the  Austrian  government  employed  him 
in  similar  ex|)editions  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. On  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Gratz,  the  profcssorehip  of  min- 
eralogy was  conferred  on  Mohs,  who  con- 
tinued to  lecture  tiiere  until  1818,  when 
he  made  a  tour  through  Great  Britain,  and 
examined  the  mines  of  that  country.  His 
mVersuch  einer  Elem^ntarmethodc  zurJ^atwr- 
historischen  Besttmmiaig  der  Mineralien 
had  been  published  in  1813.  In  Edin- 
burgh, he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Jameson  (q.  v.),  who  had  studied  with 
him  at  Freiberg,  and  whom  he  found  to 
entertain  views  similar  to  his  own  on  the 
subject  of  the  natural  history  of  minerals. 
In  the  same  year  (1818),  Mohs  was  ap- 
pointed royal  Saxon  commissioner  of  the 
mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Frei- 
berg, and,  in  1836,  was  created  professor 
of  that  science  at  Vienna.  The  principal 
works  of  Mobs  are  his  CharakieriHik 
dts  MituMstor.Mineralsystema  (Dreiden. 
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1890 ;  new  e^tion,  1821 V 
der  Mneralogie  (1822 — i 


and  GrundrUs 
[y    (See  Mint" 

foiDORE,  or  Moed'or,  or  Moeda  ;  a 
gold  coin  formerly  used  in  Portugal 
[from  1690—1722)  of  the  value  of  six 
dollars. 

MoiiTES,  Des,  the  largest  western  trib- 
utary of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Mis- 
soun,  enteni  the  Mississippi  in  about  lati- 
tude 40°.  It  is  150  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  800  miles 
long,  and  navigable  for  boats  for  300  miles. 

MoiRA,  Earl  of.  (See  Hastings,  Fran- 
cis.) 

MoiTTE,  Jean  Guillaume,  a  French 
statuary,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1747,  of  a 
family  which  produced  several  distin- 
guished engravers  and  architects,  and  early 
displayed  so  much  talent  for  drawing,  that 
Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in 
Paris,  requested  that  he  might  receive  the 
young  artist  as  a  pupil.  In  17(38,  Moitte 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  without,  however,  neglecting 
the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1773,  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  tlie  national  institute,  received  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napole- 
on, and  died  in  1810.  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguished for  correctness  of  design,  ele- 
vated conception,  beauty  of  proportion, 
variety  of  expression,  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  A  statue  of  a  sacri/icateur  (V7S3) ; 
thebass-reliefsof  several  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris;  that  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pan- 
theon, representing  the  country  crowning 
the  civic  and  warlike  virtues  (destroyed 
after  the  restoration,  when  the  Pantheon 
was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve); that  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix; 
several  bass-reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  repre- 
senting the  muse  of  history,  wjth  Moses 
and  Numa ;  warriors  devoting  themselves 
for  their  country,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
— are  among  his  principal  productions. 

MoLA,  Peter  Francis,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Coldra  in  1621,  or  at  Lu* 
gano  in  1609.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
cavalier  D'Arpino  and  of  Albani.  On 
leaving  the  last  master,  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  studied  under  Guercino,  perfecting 
himself  in  coloring  from  the  productions 
of  the  Venetian  school.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  painted  several  scriptural  pieces 
for  popes  Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VII, 
of  which  that  of  Joseph  discovering  liim- 
aelf  to  his  brothers,  in  the  Quirinal,  is  the 
most  esteemed.  He  is  still  more  distin- 
g[uished  as  a  landscape  punter,  for  his  va- 
ried composition  and  vigorous  touch.  In 
1-66^  he  received  an  invitation  to  the 


court  of  Louis  XIV,  with  which  be  was 
about  to  comply,  when  a  sudden  disorder 
carried  him  oft.  There  was  another  JUtH 
la  (John  Baptist),  said  by  some  to  be  his 
brother,  who  acquired  some  reputation  in 
history  and  landscape;  but  he  is  much 
inferior  to  the  preceding. 

MoLAi,  James  de,  the  last  grand-master 
of  the  order  of  the  knights  Templars,  of 
the  family  of  the  lords  of  Longwie  and 
of  Raon.  He  was  admitted  into  the  order 
about  1265,  and,  on  the  death  of  William 
de  Bcaujeu,  was  mianimously  elected  to 
the  office  of  grand-master.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Templars,  their  pride 
and  their  dissolute  manners,  created  them 
a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  led  to  their 
destmction.  In  1307,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  general  arrest  of  the  kniffhts 
througiiout  France.  They  were  accused  of 
heresy,  impiet}',  and  other  revolting  crimes. 
Fifty-seven  wei'e  burnt  in  1311,  and  the 
order  was  abolished  tlie  following  year, 
by  the  council  of  Vienne.  Molai,  with  his 
companions,  Guy  Dauphin  of  Auvergne 
and  Hugh  de  Peralde,  was  detained  in 
prison  at  Paris  till  1313,  when  their  trial 
took  place  before  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope  ;  and,  confessing  their 
crimes,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
seclusion.  Molai  and  Guy,  having  subse- 
quently retracted  their  confessions,  which 
they  had  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
their  freedom,  were  executed  as  relapsed 
heretics.  They  perished  in  the  flames  at 
Paris,  March  18, 1314,  declaring  their  in- 
nocence to  the  last.   (See  Templars.) 

Molar  Teeth.    (See  Teeth.) 

Molasses,  or  Melasses  ;  the  liquid  or 
uncrystallizable  part  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  separates  from  the 
granulated  part  or  sugar.  (See  Sitgar.) 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  similar 
portion  of  any  other  vegetable  juice  from 
which  sugar  is  obtained. 

MoLDAC ;  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
rises  in  the  Bohmerwald  (Bohemian  for- 
•  est),  flows  north  through  Bohemia,  by 
Budweis  and  Prague,  and  empties  into  the 
Elbe  opposite  to  Melnik,  and  tlius  furoislios 
Bohemia  a  communication  with  the  North 
sea.  A  project  was  formed  for  uniting 
the  Moldau,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  the 
Danube ;  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  cutting  through  the  mountains,  a  rail- 
road has  been  considered  a  more  practica- 
ble undertaking.    (See  ^ustria^) 

Moldavia  (in  Gterman,  Moldau ;  Turk- 
ish, Bogdan) ;  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  with  the  title  of  prindpalHif,  ex- 
tending from  lat  45<^  12^,  to  48°  9  N.,  and 
&om  ion.25<>ia  to  28°  20"  F^.:  boi^QdedT 
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Ohtke  east  by  the  Russian  province  of 
BeasaFabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Pruth,  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria  and 
Walachia,  and  on  the  west  by  Transylva* 
nia ;  superficial  extent,  17,000  square 
miles;  population  differently  stated  at 
fit>m  360,000  to  500,000.  Previously  to 
the  treaty  of  1812,  it  extended  eastward 
to  the  Dniester,  with  a  superficial  area  of 
about  34,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000.  The  western  part  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  branches  of  the 
Carpathian  chain  projecting  towards  the 
interior ;  the  southern  is  low  and  marsliy. 
The  winters  are  severe ;  the  heat  is  great 
in  summer,  but  the  nights  are  cool.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  war  and  an  oppressive 
government  have  prevented  it  from  being 
well  cultivated.  Com,  fruits,  wine,  honey, 
wax,  and  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality, 
are  among  the  principal  productions ; 
the  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines  are  not 
worked  ;  mineral  salt  and  salt-petre  are 
produced  in  large  quantities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  pastur- 
age, and  immense  numbers  of  horses, 
black  cattle,  sheep  ond  swine  are  raised 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  horses  arc  strong, 
active  and  gentle,  and  10,000  have  been 
exported  annually  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  cattle  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
have  been  sent  generally  to  Poland  and 
Russia.  The  inhabitants  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Greek  church.  The  Mol- 
davians arc  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Dacians,  whoso  country 
they  occupy,  of  Roman  colon ist<»,  and  of 
the  Sclavonians,  who  conquered  Molda- 
via. Their  language  is  a  corrupt  Latin, 
mixed  with  Sclavonic.  They  call  them- 
selves Rumwii,  or  Rumniasti,  probably  a 
corruption  of  Romani.  They  are  describ- 
ed as  ignorant,  indolent,  treacherous  and 
vindictive ;  although  not  slaves,  diey  have 
always  l)een  the  subjects  of  tlje  severest 
oppression.  The  different  i)rofcssion8 
and  trades  are  almost  entirely  m  the  hands 
of  Armenians,  Jews,  Italians  and  Rus- 
sians. The  capital  of  the  province  is 
Jassy  (q.  v.),  which  is  also  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see ;  Okna  and  Galacz  are  tlie  other 
principal  towns ;  the  Pruth  and  the  Se- 
reth,  both  emptying  into  the  Danube,  are 
the  chief  rivers.  Moldavia  has  generally 
shared  the  fate  of  Walachia,  with  which, 
under  the  Romans,  it  formed  the  province 
of  Dacia  Transalpina  (beyond  the  Carpa- 
thianl  Bogden,  a  Waiachian  chief, 
established  himself  in  the  country  in  the 
twelfth   century,  and  from  him  it  was 

gUed  BogdianOf  but  afterwards  received 
e  name  ofMoUkanOj  fix>m  the  river  Mol- 


dava,  a  branch  of  the  Sereth.  Although  the 
Walachians  and  Moldavians  were  of  the 
same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  were  often  at  war  with  each  other^ 
and  formed  two  independent  states.  (See 
fVidachia,)  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  became  a  dependant  of 
Turkey.  The  mhabitants  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  laws  and  privileges,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  ap- 
point their  way  wode,  or  hospodar.  In  the 
beginnhig  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the 
Porte  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  the 
hospodar,  and  from  that  time  the  digni^ 
was  sold  to  the  rich  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  practised  every  means  of  ex- 
tortion upon  the  inhabiumts.  In  1812, 
the  region  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Pruth 
was  ceded  to  Russia.  In  1821,  the  hos- 
podar Michael  Suzzo,  a  Greek,  received 
the  Greek  insurgents  with  open  arms,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Turkish 
aniiies  were  poured  into  the  mihap- 
py  province,  which  became  a  scene 
of  the  most  barbarous  atrocities.  (See 
Greecey  Revolution  of,  and  Ypsilanit),  It 
w^as  not  evacuated  until  18^0,  after  the 
most  pressing  demands  of  Russia.  It  was 
then  stipulated  that  tlie  hospodars  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Boyards,  from  their  own 
number,  for  a  tenn  of  seven  years,  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  Porte.  In 
1828,  the  Ru^iaiis  occupied  Moldavia 
without  resistance.  By  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  1829,  it  is  provided  that  the 
hosi)odar  shall  be  named  for  life  ;  that  the 
province  shall  pay  a  tribute  of  1G5,000 
piastres  to  Turkey,  and  be  subject  to  no 
requisitions  ;  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  in 
the  country,  which  remains  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  till  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  shall  be  made  by  the 
Porte.  (See  Russia^  and  Ottoman  Emr 
pire.) 

Mole  (talpa).  The  animal  so  well 
%nown  in  the  U.  States  under  the  name 
of  moky  belongs  to  a  wholly,  different  ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds  from  the  common 
mole  of  Europe,  and  has  been  very  ap- 
propriately named  ahreto  mole  (q.  v.),  by 
the  late  doctor  Godman.  It  appears  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  the  true  mole 
has  ever  been  found  in  this  country,  all 
the  evidence  of  its  existence  here  being 
furnished  by  a  manuscript  note  of  Bartram, 
which,  in  all  probability,  referred  to  the 
shrew-mole,  as  the  true  mole  has  never 
been  detected  by  any  of  our  recent  nat- 
uralists. The  mole  is  firom  five  to  six 
inches  in  lengdi :  its  head  is  large,  without 
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any  external  ears,  and  its  eyes  so  veiy 
minute,  and  concealed  by  its  fur,  that  it  is 
A  vul^  opinion,  tliat  it  is  deficient  in 
these  important  organs.  Its  fore-legs  are 
very  short,  and  extremely  strong  and 
broad,  turned  outwards,  by  which  confor- 
mation it  is  enabled  to  burrow  with  great 
ease.  The  snout  is  slender,  strong  and 
tendinous,  and  it  has  no  external  appear- 
ance of  a  neck.  The  females  bring  forth 
four  or  five  young,  about  the  moutli  of 
April,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  the 
parents  construct  a  habitation,  with  great 
intelligence  and  bare.  They  first  raise 
the  earth  by  forming  an  arch,  leaving  par- 
titions or  pillars  at  certain  distances ;  beat 
and  press  the  earth,  interweave  it  witli  the 
roots  of  plants,  and,  at  last,  render  it  so 
hard  and  solid,  that  the  rain  cannot  pene- 
trate. They  tlien  raise  a  small  hillock 
under  the  principal  arch,  on  which  they 
construct  the  nest  for  their  young.  This 
internal  hillock  is  pierced  with  sloping 
holes,  which  sen'e  as  passages  for  the  pa* 
rent  animals  to  go  ouL  These  paths  are 
firm,  and  extend  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces,  issuing  from  the  nest  like  rays  fix)m 
a  centre. — Moles  Uve  in  pairs,  and  are 
chiefly  found  iu  places  where  the  soil  is 
loose  and  sofi,  and  afibrds  tlic  greatest 
quantity  of  worms  and  insects.  They 
exhibit  great  dexterity  in  skinning  the 
worms,  which  they  always  do  before  they 
eat  tliem,  stripping  the  skin  from  end  to 
end,  and  squeezing  out  all  the  contents  of 
the  body.  The  skin  of  tlie  mole  is  ex- 
tremely tough ;  its  fur  is  close  set,  and  as 
soft  as  the  finest  velvet :  it  is  usually 
black,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  s{>ot- 
ted  with  wliite,  and,  more  rarely,  altogeth- 
er of  that  color.  Though  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  said  to 
be  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland.  Linmens 
eays  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpidity :  in  this,  however,  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  Buftbn,  who  slates,  that  it  sleeps 
so  little  in  winter,  that  it  burrows  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  summer.  The  de^ 
stmction  caused  by  these  little  animals  is 
sometimes  very  great ;  and  such  are  their 
numbers,  that  Buflbii  canght  lliOO  of  them 
in  tliree  weeks.  In  lloUaiKi,  we  are  also 
told  that  they  were  so  numerous,  in  174*2, 
as  to  destioy  the  hopes  of  the  agricultur- 
ists. Even  in  ancient  times,  it  appeai-s 
that  they  were  considered  as  pests,  an<l  a 
temple  was  erected,  in  ^olia,  to  Apollo 
Smintheus,  or  the  destroyer  of  moles. 
From  an  account  given  by  JMr.  Bruce,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linna3an  Society 
of  London,  it  appears  that  the  mole  is  able 
to  swim  great  distances.    Doctor  Darwin 


has  given  a  YeiyinterestiDg  ptfpcr  on  ^aem 
animals  in  his  'Phytologiaj  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  capturing  them,  to  which  we 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for 
fiiUer  information. 

Mole  Cricket  {eryUus  rryllo-ialpa,  L.). 
The  legs  and  fore-%et  of  these  insects  are 
yery  large  and  strong,  and  placed,  like  ^ 
those  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  be  useful  iu 
burro>ving.  They  commonly  live  under 
ground,  through  which  they  can  burrow 
with  great  rapidity.  The  female  forms  a 
nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  deposits  in  it  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  gprain  of  rice. 
These  the  mother  defends  with  extreme 
vigilance ;  and  some  of  her  contrivances 
for  the  preservaUon  of  her  o^pring  are 
very  curious.  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated, 
foitifications,  avenues  and  entrenchments 
sun-ound  it :  there  are  also  numerous 
winding  passages  which  lead  to  it,  and  the 
whole  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  which  pre- 
sents an  impassable  bairier  to  most  insects. 
They  ai^  very  destructive  in  gardens,  by 
dividing  or  injuring  the  roots  of  plants ; 
but  it  appears  that  this  is  done  less  for 
nourishment  than  in  making  their  bur- 
rows, as  their  principal  food  consists  of 
insects  and  worms.  The  male  has  a  chirp, 
or  note  of  a  low,  jarrmg  sound,  which 
may  be  heard  in  the  evening  and  night. 
At  the  approach  of  wmter,  the  mole  crick- 
ets remove  their  nests  to  so  great  a  depth 
in  the  earth  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from 
the  frost.  When  the  mild  season  returns, 
they  raise  it  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  the  warm  weather,  and  at  last  elevate  it 
so  near  the  surface  as  to  permit  tlic  sun 
and  air  to  act  on  it.  Theu:  favorite  resi- 
dence is  in  hot-beds,  where  they  occasion 
havoc.  In  France,  they  are  known  under 
the  name  of  cowiiliere^.  (See  White's 
JSTatwal  History  of  SeWome ;  and  a  paper 
bv  M.  Feburier,  JVoMt?.  Cours  (T^gncuU.) 
No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  these  per- 
nicious vermin.  But  as  most  of  this 
kind  of  insects  are  averse  to  the  smell  of 
hog's  dung,  the  use  of  this  article  would 
probably  expel  them  from  infested  places. 

Mole  ;  a  mound  or  massive  work  form- . 
ed  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea,  extended 
either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
before  a  poit,  which  it  server  to  defend 
from  the  violent  impulse  of  the  waves, 
thus  protecting  ships  iu  a  harbor.  The 
woixl  is  sometimes  used  for  the  harbor 
it^If.  The  Romans  used  it  for  a  kind  of 
mausoleum,  built  like  a  round  tower  on  a 
square  base,  insulated,  encompassed  with 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome.       * 
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ttoLi,  ttatthew,  plvadeDt  of  tbe  parlia- 
hient  of  Paris,  and  an  eminent  statesman, 
Xvas  born  in  1584.  His  fiither,  also  pres- 
ident of  parliament,  had  distinguished 
Minself  by  his  prudence  and  courage  in 
tliat  station,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
league ;  and  the  son  gained  not  less  honor 
during  the  disturbances  of  tlie  Fronde. 
His  integrity  and  fearlessness  oflen  resist- 
ed the  arbitrary  measures  of  tlie  despotic 
Richelieu ;  and  under  the  no  less  ambitious, 
but  less  vigorous  Mazarin,  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  parties.  In  1614,  M0I6  was 
named  procureur-ghih-al,  and,  in  1641, 
first  president  of  the  parhanient,  through 
tlie  influence  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  had 
opposed  in  the  process  against  the  marshal 
de  Marillac.  The  disturbances  of  tiie 
Fronde  (q.  v.)  soon  after  commenced.  In 
tlus  contest  of  factions,  M0I6  defended, 
with  equal  prudence  and  sagacity,  the 
interests  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as 
those  of  tiie  court,  and,  when  Paris  be- 
came the  theatre  of  tumults,  conducted 
with  so  much  firmness  and  dignity,  that 
his  bitterest  enemies  coulil  not  withhold 
from  him  tiieir  approbation ;  and  even 
Cond6  and  carding  de  Retz  were  forced  to 
esteem  him,  although  his  unshaken  recti- 
tude, and  devotion  to  the  wcltare  of  the 
nation  and  tiie  safety  of  the  throne,  fre- 
cjuently  frustrated  their  designs.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  wearied  with  the  intrigues 
of  tiie  interested  and  ambitious,  and  un- 
protected by  the  feeble  and  wavering 
court,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  seals, 
and  rejected  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat 
for  himself^  and  of  the  place  of  secretary 
of  state  for  his  son,  by  which  Anne  of 
Austria  wished  to  indemnify  bun  for  the 
loss  of  his  office.  But  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  resume  the  difficult  station,  and  was 
more  than  once  threatened  with  personal 
violence  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the 
Fronde,  whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflex- 
ible dignity^  These  unhappy  disputes 
between  the  parliament,  tiie  court,  and  the 
leaders  of  tiie  Fronde^  did  not  cease  until* 
after  Louis  XIV  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government :  under  his  brilliant  and 
artml  despotism  the  freedom  of  tiie  par- 
liament and  of  the  nation  perished  togeth- 
er. Mol^  died  in  1656.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  De  Retz,  and  tiie  other  records  of  the 
time  of  tiie  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Mazarin,  Mold's  influence  in  the 
troubled  state  is  every  where  perceptible, 
and  all  voices  agree  ^hat  a  better  man 
could  not  have  been  at  the  head  of  afioirs 
in  that  stormy  period. 

MoLECCL£,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  ag- 
*  liify  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies. 
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Cbenusts  have  divided  tfaem  into  inte^ 
grant  molecules  and  constituent  molecule^ 
The  fonner  are  such  as  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  mass,  and  are  therefore 
compound  or  simple,  as  the  mass  is  one  or 
the  other.  Thus  a  mass  of  pure  metal 
consists  of  integrant  molecules,  each  of 
which  has  the  metallic  properties  of  the 
mass.  A  mass  of  alloy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  composed  of  integrant  molecules, 
each  of  which  is  compounded  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  ibrming  tiie  alloy.  If 
we  decompose  a  compound  integrant 
molecule,  we  obtain  the  constituent  mole- 
cules of  which  it  consists.  An  integrant 
molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  constit- 
uent molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Moles  Adria."!!;  the  mausoleum  of 
Adrian,  in  Rome,  consisting  of  a  square 
basement,  of  170  feet  in  length,  on  which 
rises  a  round  tower,  115  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  wars  with  the  Goths,  it  was  used 
as  a  fortress,  and  tiie  popes  converted  it 
into  a  castle,  which  received  the  name  of 
St.  Jlngdo,  from  the  statue  of  the  archan- 
gel Miclmel  on  its  summit. 

MoLii^RE,  Jean  Baptiste  Pocquclin  de, 
the  celebrated  comic  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
Jan.  15, 1(522,  was  designed  by  his  fatiier, 
valet  de  chambre  and  upholsterer  to  the 
king,  for  the  same  occupation.  In  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  instrtic- 
tions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  made  great  prog- 
ress. Gassendi,  Chapelle,  Bemier,  were 
his  teachers.  When  his  father  had  be- 
come debilitated,  he  had  to  discharge  his 
ofiice  about  the  person  of  Louis  XIII.  In 
1641,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Nar- 
bonne.  The  Frenoh  tiieutre  had  at  that 
time  begun  to  flourish,  tiirough  the  talents 
of  the  great  Corneille,  and  tiie  young 
Pocquclin,  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  tiie  stage,  now  formed  a  compony 
of  young  persons  of  similar  tastes,  and  ex- 
changed his  family  name  for  that  of  Mo- 
lUre,  either  from  regard  to  his  parents,  as 
his  profession  was  uien  deemed  disrepu- 
table, or  in  imitation  of  other  actors,  and 
resigned  the  ofiice  of  his  father.  His 
company  soon  became  distinguished. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  is 
lost  to  our  view ;  but  after  the  restoration  of 
order,  wc  And  him  at  tiie  head  of  a  stroll- 
ing troop,  which  acted  the  itourdij  at  Ly- 
ons, in  1662.  This  is  the  first  comedy 
written  in  verse  by  Moli^re.  The  truth 
of  the  dialogue,  tiie  inexhaustible  skill  of 
a  valet,  who  is  continually  employed  in 
rectifying  the  blunders  of  his  master,  the 
interest  of  the  eituations  arising  therefioni) 
have  kept  this  piece  on  tlie  theatie,  not* 
withstanding  the  want  of  connexion  be* 
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tw«eii  the  parts,  the  ooMneaB  of  the  per- 
eoDagee,  and  the  incorrectneaB  of  the 
BQrle.  Moli^re  gained  equal  applause  as  a 
poet  and  a  dramatist,  and  drew  all  the 
spectators  from  another  company  at  Ly- 
ons. Till  that  time,  all  the  French  pieces 
had  been  full  of  improbable  intrigues. 
The  art  of  representing  character  and 
manners  on  the  comic  stage  was  reserved 
for  Moli^re.  This  art,  the  germ  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  J^tourdi,  united  witli  the 
variety  of  incident,  k^pt  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  awake,  and  concealed  the 
faults  of  the  piece.  The  Etourdi  was 
acted  with  equal  applause  in  Bezi^res. 
Here  the  prince  Conti,  who  had  known 
Moiiere  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the 
estates  of  Languedoc.  He  received  the 
poet  as  a  friend,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  charge  of  amusing  the  town  and  the 
assembly.  Le  D^pit  Amoureux,  and  Les 
Pricieuses  Ridicules  were  brought  forward 
on  the  theatre  of  Beziercs,  and  were  ad- 
mired. In  the  D^pit  Jimoureuxy  the  inci- 
dents are  better  arranged  than  in  the 
Etourdu  In  the  actions  of  the  person- 
ages, a  genuine  comic  vein  is  exhibited, 
and  their  language  displays  much  spirit 
and  humor ;  but  the  plot  is  too  complicat- 
ed, and  tlie  denouemeyit  not  sufficiently 
probable.  The  plot  in  the  Pridtuses 
Ridicules  is  more  simple.  A  delicate  sat- 
ire on  the  prevailiuj^  affectation  of  the 
character  of  bd  esprit  and  of  a  romantic 
style,  on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females, 
and  affectation  in  language,  thoughts  and 
dress,  is  the  object  of  3iis  comedy.  It 
produced  a  general  reform  when  it  was 
brouffht  forward  in  Paris.  The  specta- 
tors laughed,  recognised  themselves,  and 
clapped.  Louis  XIV  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  performances  of  Moli^re*s  com- 
pany, that  he  made  it  his  own  company, 
and  gave  its  dii^ctor  a  pension  of  1000 
francs.  The  Cocu  Imaginairt  appeared  in 
1660.  This  piece  also  contains  a  fund  of 
sportive  humor,  and  keeps  the  spectators 
continually  amused.  Censure  was  not 
silent  on  its  appearance,  but  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  Don  Garde  de  N'avarrtj  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Spanish,  was  criticised  with 
more  justice.  It  is  a  cold  attempt  at  a 
more  elevated  style.  The  h:ole  des  Mmisy 
the  idea  of  which  is  drawn  from  tlie 
Brothers  of  Terence,  con  Cams  a  simple 
and  entertaining  plot,  and  a  natural  cfe- 
WMtme^nt.  The  tlieatre  still  resounded 
with  the  applause  with  which  this  piece 
was  received,  when,  Z»w  Fackeux 
projected,  executed,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  actors,  within  a  fortnight, 
was  performed  at  Vaux.  at  die  residence 


of  Fouquet,  intendant  of  finances,  in  dis 
presence  of  the  kin^  and  court.  This 
comedy  is  almost  destitute  of  plot,  but  the 
intention  was  to  interest  the  spectaton  by 
the  multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of 
the  portraits,  and  by  the  elegance  of  the 
language.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  on  go- 
ing away  from  the  first  perfonnance,  hap- 
pening to  see  the  count  Soyecourt,  a  dre- 
some  narrator  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase, 
said  to  Moiiere,  "There  is  an  original  that 
you  have  not  copied."  In  twenty-four 
hours,  the  scene  of  the  hunter  was  inserted ; 
and,  as  Moiiere  was  not  acquainted  witli 
the  terms  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Soye- 
court himself  to  explain  them  to  hini. 
The  Ecok  des  Femmes  (16G2)  met  with 
critics,  who,  overlooking  the  art  which 
prevails  in  the  management  of  the  inferior 
personages,  and  in  tlie  natural  and  quick 
transition  from  one  surprise  to  another, 
animadverted  upon  some  negligences  of 
style.  Moiiere  answered  them .  by  his 
spirited  Critiqiie  de  VEcole  dea  Femmes. 
The  Impromptu  de  Versailles  was  a  repri- 
sal, occasioned  by  an  attack  of  Boursauh, 
who  had  written  a  piece  against  him,  en- 
titled Le  PortraU  du  Peintre.  The  court 
was  very  much  pleased,  in  1664,  with  La 
Princessed^EUide,  a  com\c  ballet,  prepared 
for  an  entertainment  given  by  the  king. 
Paris,  which  saw  this  ballet  without  the 
splendor  which  had  embellished  it  at  Ver- 
sailles, received  it  less  favorably.  Another 
ballet,  Le  Mariofreforci,  is  drawn  from  Ra- 
belais. Don  Juan,  ou  le  Fesiin  de  Pierre^ 
excited  much  reprehension  by  the  impiety 
of  some  of  the  expressions  placed  in  die 
mouth  of  the  profligate  hero.  Moiiere  re- 
trenched the  objecdonable  parts  in  the  sec- 
ond representation.  U Amour  Mtdecin  is 
one  of  the  over-hasty  works,  which  are 
not  to  be  strictly  criticised.  It  was  writ- 
ten, studied  and  represented  within  five 
daj's.  In  tliis  piece,  Moiiere,  for  the  first 
time,  attacks  tlie  physicians,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  fact  that 
an  ignorant  and  avaricious  practitioner 
cheated  him  by  overcharges.  His  great 
piece,  Le  Misanthrope,  was  but  moderate- 
ly well  received  at  first,  but,  in  the  sequel, 
was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modem  comedy.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  that  it  has  been 
more  admired  in  the  closet  than  it  has 
pleased  on  the  stage — ^the  reason,  Vol- 
taire believes  to  be,  because  the  plot  is 
delicate  and  ingenious,  rather  than  lively 
and  interesdng ;  because  the  dialogue,  with 
all  its  beauty,  does  not  always  seem  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  retards  the  action  ;  and 
because  the  denouement^  though  skUfullj 
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introduced,  leaves  the  spectator  unczctt- 
ed.  He  adds  that  the  Misanthrope  is  a 
more  delicate  and  a  finer  satire  than  those 
of  Horace  and  Boileau,  and  at  least 
equally  well  written,  but  that  there  are 
more  interesting  comedies,  and  that  the 
Tartuffe^  for  example,  unites  the  same 
beauties  of  style  with  a  much  more  lively 
interest  In  1665,  appeared  the  Midtcin 
malp'i  LiU,  a  farce  full  of  humor.  Lt 
SictlieTly  ou  P^tnour  Peintre,  is  a  short 
piece  which  pleases  by  its  grace  and  gal- 
lantry. But  his  reputation  was  carried 
to  its  highest  summit  when  the  Tartuffe 
appeared.  Weak  minds  and  pretended 
saints  cried  out  against  the  author ;  but 
the  piece  was  played  and  applauded,  after 
it  bad  been  kejft  back  for  years  by  the 
clamor,  lu  this,  hypocrisy  is  fully  un- 
veiled ;  the  characters  are  equally  various 
and  true ;  the  dialogue  is  elegant  and  nat- 
ural ;  tlie  denouement  alone  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. An  impious  and  obscene'  farce, 
entitled  Scaramoucke^  having  been  rcpre- 
seuted  at  court,  the  king  said  to  the  great 
Cond^,  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  in 
his  company,  ^I  should  like  to  know 
why  the  people,  who  are  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  Moliere,  say  nothing  about 
Scaravwuche,^  **  The  reason  is,"  replied 
t^je  prince,  "that  Scaramoucke  ridicules 
only  God  and  religion,  about  which  these 
people  care  nothing,  while  Moliere^s  piece 
ridicules  themselves."  In  1668,  Moliere 
published  his  ^mphytrion,  a  free  imitation 
of  Plautus.  With  the  exception  of  a 
tedious  scene  l)eiwecn  Jupiter  and  Alc- 
mene,  nothiug  can  be  more  humorous. 
JjJhojre  (the  Miser],  an  imitation  of  the 
Euclio  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  leading  char- 
acter, a  little  overdone ;  but  the  multitude 
is  only  to  be  struck  by  strong  tnuts. 
Rousseau  censured  this  piece,  because 
the  patenial  authority  is  undervalued  in 
it.  George  Dandin,  ou  le  Mori  confmdu  ; 
Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac ;  hes  Foxurht- 
lies  de  Scapin,  are  rauicr  amusing  than 
instructive.  Le  Bourgeois  Gerdi&omme^ 
though  mixed  with  some  buffooneries,  is 
high^  comic,  and  full  of  power.  Moliere 
bestowed  more  care  on  his  Femmcs  Sa- 
vanlesy  a  witty  satire  on  affected  taste  and 
pedantic  learning,  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  H6UI  de  RambouiUeL 
The  incidents  are  not  all  well  connected ; 
but  the  subject,  dry  as  it  may  be  in  itself^ 
is  exhibited  in  a  truly  comic  form.  The 
developement  is  admirable,  and  has  been 
a  hundred  times  imitated.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Malade  imaginairej  in  which 
the  quackery  and  pedantry  of  the  phyai- 
4sitiw  of  the  times  are  iuUy  delineated* 


With  thispiece the  author  concluded  his 
career.  He  was  indisposed  when  k  was 
performed.  His  wife  and  Baron  urged 
him  not  to  play:  **What,"  he  replied, 
**  will  all  the  poor  workmen  do  ?  I  could 
not  forgive  myself  for  neglecting,  a  single 
day,  to  give  them  bread."  The  exertion 
with  which  he  played  produced  convul- 
sions, which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage. He  died  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  Feb.  17, 1673.  The  academy  did 
honor  to  itself  and  Moliere  in  1778,  by 
erecting  a  bust  of  him,  with  the  verse  of 
Saurin : 
Rien  ne  manque  &  sa  gloire;  il  maDquait  i  la  ndtre. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  at  first  refused 
him  burial ;  but  the  king  himself  insisted 
on  it,  and  he  was  interred  in  St.  Joseph. 
Moliere  is  the  true  father  of  the  French 
comedy.  His  works  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  history  of  the  manners,  fashions 
and  tastes  of  his  times,  and  as  the  most 
faithful  picture  of  human  life.  Bom  with 
an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catching  the 
outward  marks  of  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions, he  took  men  as  they  were,  and, 
like  a  skilful  painter,  exhibited  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
tone,  the  action  and  the  language  of  their 
various  feehngs.  **HiB  comedies,"  says 
Laharpe,  "properly  read,  may  supply  ex- 
perience, because  he  has  depicted  not 
mere  passing  follies,  but  human  nature, 
which  does  not  change.  Of  all  who 
have  ever  written,  Moliere  is  the  one  who 
has  best  observed  men  without  seeming  to 
do  so.  His  knowledge  of  human  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  come  by  intuition. 
His  pieces  are  as  pleasing  when  read  as 
when  performed.  Moliere  is  a  writer 
for  tiiose  of  ripened  age  and  the  gray- 
haired.  Their  experience  corresi)onas  to 
his  observations  and  their  memory  to  his 
genius."  In  his  domestic  relations,  Molidre 
was  not  fully  happy :  he  who  made  merry 
on  the  stage  with  the  weaknesses  of  other 
men,  could  not  guard  against  his  own 
weakness.  A  violent  passion  induced 
him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress 
Beiart,  and  he  thereby  incurred  tiie  ridi- 
cule which  he  had  so  often  cast  on  hus- 
bands of  a  disproportioned  age.  He  was 
more  happy  in  the  intercourse  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  marshal  Vivonne,  the 
great  Cond^,  and  even  Louis  XIV,  admit- 
ted him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy.  As  an 
actor,  Moli^.re  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
high  comic  parts,  such  as  Amolphe,  Or- 
gou,  Har(iagon,  &c.  In  1773,  Bret  pub- 
fished  an  emtion  of  his  works  at  Pans  (in 
a  yol&]»  with  inteieitiDg  commentaxws. 
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(See  Pachereau'fl  HULdeta  Vieddea  Oit- 

vroM  de  MoliJkrt  (Paris,  1825.) 

Molina,  Juan  Ignacio,  a  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence 
in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Spanish  territories,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
solution and  expulsion  of  his  order.  Mo- 
lina retired  to  Italy,  and  published,  in  Ital- 
ian, his  valuable  Civil  aud  Natural  History 
of  Chile  (Bologna,  1782  aud  1787, 2  vols.) ; 
which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
Frencii,  German,  and  English  (Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  1808). 

Molina,  Molinists.  (See  JanseniuSy 
and  Gr(tce.) 

MoLiNos,  Michael.     (See  pietism.) 

Molla  ;  a  spiritual  and  judicial  otHcer 
among  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  dis- 
tricts, and  is  therefore  a  superior  judge, 
under  whom  are  the  cadis^  or  inferior 
judges.  Over  the  moUas  are  the  cadUes- 
hers,  or  supreme  judges  of  tlie  empire, 
who  sit  in  the  divan. 

Molle  (soft,  or  noed) ;  a  relative  term, 
used  by  tlie  French,  signifying  a^fiat  sound, 
that  is,  a  sound  which  is  half  a  tone  lower 
than  the  sound  with  which  it  is  compar- 
ed,— as  B  flat,  or  B  molle,  is  a  semitone 
beneath  B  natural,  or  B  durum.  This 
term,  as  its  sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  the 
flat  sounds  on  account  of  their  supposed 
softness  or  sweetness,  in  comparison  with 
the  eftect  of  the  natural  aud  sharp  tones. 

Mollusca,  in  the  Linnaean  system ;  an 
order  of  the  class  vermes;  in  Cuvier's 
classification,  one  of  the  four  great  divis- 
ions of  animals,  comprehending  the  great- 
er part  of  the  mollusca  and  testacea  of 
Luniajus.  The  body  of  the  mollusca  is 
flesliy,  soft,  and  without  articulated  mem- 
bers, tliough  sometimes  conutiuiog  hard 
parts  internally,  and  sometimes  covered 
completely  by  hard  shells.  They  have 
arterial  aud  venous  vessels,  within  which 
the  blood  undergoes  a  true  circulation. 
They  respire  by  branchije  ;  the  brain  is  a 
distinct  mass,  from  which  the  nerves  and 
medulla  (Mongata  proceed  ;  there  are  gan- 
glia in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
senses  vary ;  some  of  them  have  distinct 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  while  others 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  senses  of 
touch  and  tnste.    (See  Jlnimal.) 

Moloch  (Molach,  or  Molech,  lord  and 
king) ;  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites ;  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  symbol  of  the  sun. 
His  image  was  an  iron  statue,  with  a  hu- 
man body,  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  extend- 
ed arms.  The  statue  was  healed  by  a  fire 
placed  in  the  lower  part,  and.  children 
were  plaoed^as  QfferingSy  in  the  arms  of  the 


honid  king,  where  they  perished,  white 
the  priests  drowned  their  cries  with  the 
noise  of  musical  instruments. 

Molossus.    (See  Bhj^hm,) 

MoLTO  (Italian,  very,  or  much) ;  a  word 
used  in  conjunction  with  some  other,  by 
way  of  augmentation,  as  mioUo  aUegro^ 
very  quick,  moUo  adagio,  very  slow. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Isla.nos  ;  an  ar- 
chi[>elago  between  Celebes  and  New 
Guincji,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
north,  the  straits  of  tlie  Moluccas  separat- 
ing tiiem  from  Celebes  on  the  north-west, 
and  the  s<'a  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  south- 
west, lietween  lat.  3°  N.  and  5°  SC  S.,  and 
Ion.  124°  2\y  and  102°  2(y  E.  The  Little 
Moluccas  are  Temaie,  Motiri  Machian, 
Bachian,  and  Ti<lore  ;  the  Great  Moluccas 
are  Gilolo  (q.  v.),  Ceram,  Amboyna  (q.  v.), 
Banda  (q.  v.),  &c.  Most  of  tlie  islands 
have  volcanic  traces,  and  many  of  them 
have  active  volcanoes.  The  heat  is  exces- 
sive, but  is  often  moderated  by  the  fre- 
quent rains,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  3'ear, 
by  the  pi'evalence  of  the  north  wind :  tlie 
climate  is  healthy.  The  productions  are 
sago,  bread-fruit,  cocoas,  and  all  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits :  the  clove-tree  is  most  plen- 
tiful in  Arnl>oyna,  and  the  nutmeg-tree  in 
Banda.  Ebony,  iron-wood,  teak,  a  spe- 
cies of  laurel  yielding  an  aromatic  oil, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  \ trees,  are 
found  in  the  forests.  The  buriiaroussa, 
opossum,  binls  of  paradise,  ca;9sowarJesy 
^c,  ai-e  among  the  animals.  Hidden 
rocks,  sand-banks,  and  shoals,  make  tlie 
navigation  in  this  sea  of  islands  danger- 
ous. The  aborigines  are  called  Harafo- 
res,  or  Alfores,  and  are  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple. The  Malay  is  the  prevaiiiug  lan- 
guage in  the  Moluccas.  There  are  also 
many  inhabitants  of  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Arabian  extraction.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese discovered  the  Moluccas  (1511 )» 
the  Arabians  were  already  settled  here, 
aud  Mohammedanism,  much  mingled, 
however,  wiih  paganism,  had  l)ccome  tho 
ph^vailing  religion.  The  inhabiuints  were 
severely  oppressed  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  perpetrated  the  most  revolting  cruel- 
ties in  tliese  islands,  remote  from  (he  seat 
of  the  general  administration  (Goa),  and 
no  less  harshly  treated  by  the  Dutch,  who 
converted  the  produce  of  tlie  soil  to  their 
own  use,  for  more  than  150  years,  pre- 
vented the  free  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish 
manufiictures,  and  any  kind  of  improve- 
ments which  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people.  The  Portuguese  had  almost 
entirely  the  monopoly  of  the  sfMce  trade 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Uth  oenturssi 
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ynihea  the  Datch  took  the  islands  from 
them.  The  Dew  mastere  kept  possession 
till  1796,  since  which  time  the  islands  have 
been  twice  conquered  by  the  English.  By 
the  peace  of  Paris,  they  were  again  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch.  These  occupy  only 
Amboynaand  Banda,  but  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  islands  are  more  or  less  tributa- 
ry to  them.  After  the  Dutch  had  been 
about  twenty-six  years  in  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
spices,  they  found  it  advantageous  to  trans- 
plant the  spice-trees  to  the  southerly  group 
of  islands,  Amboyna  and  Banda.  In  163o, 
iin  agreement  was  made  with  the  king  of 
Ternate,  who  was  subject  to  them,  and  the 
perty  rulers  of  the  other  islands,  by  which 
ir  was  stipulated  that  all  the  spice-trees  on 
tlie  islands  belonging  to  them  should  be 
rooted  up,  and  that  no  more  should  be 
planted  ;  in  consideration  of  which  an  an- 
nual sum  was  paid  to  the  king  and  tlie  no- 
bility of  Tcrnate,  and  the  other  princes. 
To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement, 
the  Dutch  erected  three  strong  fortresses 
in  Ternnte,  and  about  nine  others  in  the 
otlier  i:«lan<ls.  The  spice-trees,  which 
again  sprinig  up  in  these  islands,  were  de- 
arroyed  ever}'  year,  as  fur  as  the  woods  and 
wild  beasts  permitted  them  to  be  reached  ; 
and,  in  order  to  S(3e  that  this  was  properly 
t'xecutcd,  and  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
spices,  tlie  governor  of  Amlwyna  went 
through  his  goveniment  every  year,  with 
a  sqtiudron  of  20—^0  ships.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  the  spice- 
trees,  the  natural  gro^vtii  of  the  islands, 
continually  spnmg  up  where  the  power  of 
the  Dutch  could  not  penetrate,  and  the 
English  carried  on  considerable  smuggling 
business  with  the  oppressed  natives.  In 
other  respects,  the  Moluccas  are  sparingly 
endowed  by  nature.  They  are  wanting 
in  water,  and  are  obliged  to  procure  rice 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  from  Celebes. 
The  want  of  water  is,  in  some  measure, 
Supplied  by  cocoa-trees,  which  grow  in 
abundance,  and  the  fruit  of  which  con- 
tains a  nourishing  drink. 

MoLwiTz;  a  village  in  the  circle  of 
Breslau,  near  Brieg,  celebrated  for  the  bat- 
tle between  the  Prussians  and  Ausirians, 
April  10, 1741,  which  was  tenninated  in 
favor  of  the  fonner  by  the  exertions  of 
Schwerin.  Fre^deric  11  (the  Great)  was 
present.  He  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  then  understand  the  art  of  war,  and 
had  committed  important  mistakes,  but 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  battle 
had  been  a  good  school  for  him  and  his 
poldiers. 

Moi^TBDsrfUM:  a  metal  which  has  not 
48* 


yet  been  reduced  in  masses  of  any  consid- 
erable  magnitude,  but  has  been  obtained 
only  in  sn^l,  separate  globules,  of  a  black- 
ish, brilliant  color.  It  is  extremely  infusi- 
ble. By  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  white 
oxide,  which  rises  in  brilliant,  needle- 
formed  flowers.  Nitric  acid  readily  oxi- 
dizes and  acidifies  the  metal ;  nitre  deto- 
nates with  it,  and  the  remainusff  alkali 
combines  with  its  oxide.  Molybdenum 
unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  with  them  brittle  compounds.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  8.611 : 
it  has  three  decrees  of  oxidaMi,  forminff 
two  oxides  ana  one  acid.  The  molybdtc 
add  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  molybde- 
num and  24  of  oxygen ;  it  has  a  sharp, 
metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus  pape^  and 
forms  salts  with  alkaline  bases;  specific 
gravity,  3.4.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  but  the  molybdates  of  potash, 
soda  and  ammonia,  dissolve  in  that  fluid, 
and  the  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated  from 
the  solutions  by  any  of  the  strong  acids. 
The  protoxide  of  molybdenum  is  black, 
and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  one  equivalent  of  molybdenum.  The 
dtvioxidt  Ls  brown,  and  contains  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide.  Berzelius 
has  formed  three  chlorides  of  this  metal, 
the  composition  of  which  is  analogous  to 
the  compounds  of  this  metal  with  oxygen. 
The  native  sulphurd  of  molybdenum  is 
composed  of  4o  parts,  or  one  equivalent 
of  molybdenum,  and  32  parts,  or  two 
equivalents  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  in  most 
primitive  countries,  disseminated  in  gran^ 
ite,  or  gneiss  rocks,  in  thin  plates  of  a  fo- 
liated structure,  soft,  flexible,  slightly  soil- 
ing the  fingers,  and  greasy  to  tlie  feeling; 
color  pure  lead-gray  ;  lustre  metallic ;  spe- 
cific ir&y'ity  4.591.  It  does  not  melt  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  but  emits  sulphureous 
fumes.  It  is  no  where  found  in  large 
quantities,  although  known  to  exist  in  nu- 
merous places.  Its  principal  European 
localities  are  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  and 
Schlaggenwald  and  Zinnwald,  in  Bohe- 
mia. In  the  U.  States  the  largest  and  best 
pieces  have  been  found  in  the  gneiss 
quarries  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where 
plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches 
over,  have  been  met  with.  At  this  place, 
it  often  exhibits  the  low  six-sided  prism. 
It  also  occura  at  Brunswick,  in  Maine,  in 
tlie  same  rock,  and  at  Chesterfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  granite. 
MoLYN,  Peter,  (See  Ihnpesta.) 
MoLTNEUX,  William ;  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1656, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  in  1675.    Being  possessed  of  u, 
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eompeiant  fortone,  he  Bever  enga^  in 
tlie  law  as  a  profesaion^  but^  returning  to 
Ireland  in  1678^  occupied  himself  with 
researches  into  various  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  particularly  astronomy. 
Having  been  appointed  joint-surveyor  of 
public  works  and  chief  engineer,  he  had  a 
commission  to  examine  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  Flanders.  After  his  return,  in 
1G86,  he  published  his  Sciolhericum  Teles- 
copicum,  containing  an  account  of  a  teles- 
cope-dial of  his  invention.  In  1689,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  on  account  of  the  po- 
htical  comiuotions  of  Ireland,  and,  in  1&)3, 
published  a  treatise  on  dioptrics,  under  the 
title  of  Dioptrica  Nova  (4to.).  Going  back 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Dublin,  in  1GD2 ; 
and,<n  1695,  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive •f  the  university.  He  died  October 
1 1, 1^8.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. — Hisson,5am- 
twi  Molyneux^  who  was  secretary  to  George 
II,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  also  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
made  some  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes,  of  which  doctor  Robert 
Smith  publislied  an  account,  in  his  treatise 
on  optics. 

MoLZA,  Francesco  Mai'ia,  an  Italian 
poet,  w^as  bom  at  Modena,  in  1489,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  lived  principally  in 
Rome,  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  died 
1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened  to 
him  a  brilliant  career,  had  not  his  excesses 
obstructed  his  progress.  Among  \\w  po- 
ems, the  stanzas  on  the  portrait  of  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  and  the  Ninfa  Tibcrina,  a  poet- 
ical picture  in  ottave  nnie,  are  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  His  Capitolo  in  Lodz 
del  Ac/a  is  full  of  indelicacies ;  Annibal 
Caro  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it.  Mol- 
za  is  favorably  known  as  a  Latin  poet.  A 
complete  collection  of  his  works  first  ap- 
peared in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his 
life,  by  the  abbate  Serassi. 

Moment  ;  an  indefinite  small  portion  of 
time,  having  the  same  relation  to  duration 
as  a  point  has  to  a  line. 

Momentum,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same 
with  impetus,  or  quantity  of  motion,  and 
is  genemlly  estimated  by  the  product  of 
the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  body.  This 
is  a  subject,  however,  which  has  led  to  va- 
rious controversies  between  philosophers, 
some  estimating  it  by  the  mass  into  the 
velocity,  as  stated  above,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  varies  as  the  mass  into  the 
Square  of  the  velocity ;  but  this  difference 
aeema  to  have  arisen  rather  from  a  mis- 


coBception  of  the  tram  than  from  anyoth* 
er  cause,  those  who  maintain  the  former 
doctrine  understanding  momentum  to  sig- 
nify the  momentary  impact,  and  the  latter 
as  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses,  till  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body  is  destroyed. 

MoHiERs  ;  a  Protestant  sect,  of  recent 
origin,  in  Geneva  and  some  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  founded  by  Em|)eytaz,  a  stu- 
dent of  theology  and  follower  of  tlie  bar- 
oness von  Kriidener  (q.  v.),  about  1813. 
He  held  conventicles  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  or- 
dinary religious  exercises ;  and,  when  he 
had  completed  his  course  of  theology,  the 
consistory  of  Geneva  required  of  him  a 
promise  to  discontinue  these  private  meet- 
ings. This  Empeytaz  refused,  and  pub- 
hshed  a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  charged  the  clergy  of  Geneva 
with  denying  die  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
clergy  of  Geneva  then  required  of  all 
young  candidates  a  promise  to  abstain  from 
treating  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  original 
sin,  grace  and  predestination,  in  the  pulpit 
This  excited  some  discontents, and  Malan, 
a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  at  the  head  of  the 
dissatisfied,  and  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Druinmond,  an  Englishuian,  with  Empey- 
taz and  others,  formed  a  new  church,  or 
Orthodox  church,  and  attacked  their  ad- 
versaries in  pamphlets,  with  chiu-ges  of 
Ariauism,  Sociniauism,  deism,  and  athe- 
ism. The  Genevese  clergy  kept  silence ; 
and,  since  1823,  Malan  has  erected  a  house 
of  worehip,  and  administers  the  Lord's 
supper.  His  doctrines  ar^  of  a  mj'stical 
character.  The  name  JMomiers  was  at  first 
given  to  the  sect  by  way  of  contempt 
(from  moment,  mummer)),  but  has  since 
been  used  as  their  appropriate  designation. 
(See  Hist,  veritable  dcs  Momiers  (Paris, 
1824) ;  Gcschichie  der  sogen,  Momiers  (Ba- 
sil, 1825.) 

MoMus;  the  god  of  satire  and  pleas- 
antry among  the  ancients.  He  was  son 
of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod.  He  blamed 
Vulcan,  because,  iu  the  human  form,  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a 
window  in  tlie  breast,  by  which  whatever 
was  done  or  thought  there  might  be  easily 
broyght  to  light.  He  censured  tlie  house 
wliich  Minerva  had  made,  because  the 
goddess  had  not  made  it  movable,  by 
which  means  a  bad  neighborhood  might 
be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Neptune 
had  produced,  he  observed  that  his  blowa 
might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  had 
been  placed  nearer  the  horns.  Venus  her- 
self was  exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when 
the  sneering  god  could  find  no  lauh  in 
the  body  of  the  goddess,  he  observed  tint 
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the  noke  of  her  feet  was  too  loud  for  the 
goddess  of  beauty.  These  illiberal  reflec- 
tioDS  upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that 
Monrius  was  driven  from  heaven.  He  is 
ceneraily  represented  raising  a  mask  from 
Eis  face,  and  holding  a  sincdl  figure  in  his 
hand. 

MoNA ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  island 
of  Anglesea.  (q.  v.)  The  marquis  of  An- 
glesea  (q.  v.)  was  created  duke  of  Moua 
m  1831. 

Monaco  ;  an  Italian  principality,  lying 
between  the  Sunlinian  province  Nizza 
(Nice)  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  7000  inhal)ilants,  and  a  superfi- 
cial area  of  5.'}5  square  miles.  In  the  10th 
century,  tiie  emperor  Otho  I  conferred  it 
on  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi, 
which  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in 
1731.  In  1G41,  the  reigning  prince,  hav- 
ing put  his  territories  under  the  protection 
of  France,  was  created  duke  of  Vuienti- 
nois.  The  daugliter  of  tlje  last  prince 
having^  maixied  Francis  de  Matignon 
(1716),  the  princely  and  ducal  titles  passed 
to  the  French  family  of  3Iatignou.  In 
1793,  Monaco  was  incorporated  with 
France,  but,  in  1814,  was  restored  to  its 
princes,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Sardinia.  The  capital,  3Iouaco  (Monopci 
Arx],  with  1200  inhabitant^  is  a  fortified 
place,  situated  on  the  s<-'a,  in  the  midst  of 
olive,  orange  and  lemon-groves.  Lat.  43^ 
43^  N. ;  Ion.  7°  SS'  E. 

MoxADNocK  Mountain,  usually  called 
the  Grand  JMonadnock,  is  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Julli-ey  and  Dublin,  Cheshire 
county,  New  liantpshire.  It  is  about  22 
miles  east  of  Cuimccticut  river.  The 
mountain  is  about  five  miles  long,  from 
north  to  south,  and  thrf;e  miles  broad,  and 
its  height  is  3450  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  aUbrds  a  very  extensive  pros- 
pect. 

Monads.  (See  Leihmiz,  vol.  vi,  page 
4920 

MoNALDESCHi.  (Soc  ChrisimcL,  queen 
of  Sweden.) 

Monarchy.  (See  Political  InsiilutionsJ) 

Monastery.  Monastic  seclusion  is 
found,  even  in  the  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  inclination  to  a  soli- 
tary life  arose  with  the  corruptions  of 
society.  The  bettor  disposed  persons, 
who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  resist  these 
corruptions,  sought,  in  solitude,  a  protec- 
tion against  temptation.  That  indisposi- 
tion to  acuon,  and  that  fondness  for  un- 
disturbed contempladon,  wliich  is  still 
remarked  among  the  Hindoos,  existed 
among  the  earhest  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Aaia^  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  ancient 


Oriental  philoBopliy,  whose  tendeacy  to  a 
contemplative  life,  aspiring  to  shake  off 
the  fetters  of  the  body  and  sense,  gave  to 
retirement  from  the  world  the  charm  of  a 
pecuhar  sanctity.  To  this  was  added  the 
opinion,  that  transgressions  may  be  best 
atoned  for  by  abstinence  from  all  the 
pleasures  of  hfe,  and  from  all  society  of  * 
men,  and  thus,  according  to  an  ancient 
nodon,  popular  throughout  the  East,  the 
Deity  ujight  be  appeased.  Anachorites, 
hermits,  recluses  and  monks  are  therefore 
found,  in  the  ante-Christian  times  of  Asi- 
atic antiquity  (see  Gymnbsophists) ;  and, 
at  the  present  time,  the  countries  which 
profess  the  religions  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama 
and  Mohammed,  are  full  of  fakirs  and 
santons,  tanirs,  or  songesses,  talapoins, 
bonzes  and  dervises,  whose  fanatical 
and  absurd  penances  are  rather  arts  of 
deception  than  fruits  of  iiiety.  The  an- 
cient Hebrew  people,  also,  had  such  devo- 
tees, as  its  Nazarites,  to  whom  Moses  gave 
ejculiar  [mvileges;  and  tlio  life  of  the 
ssenes  and  Therapeutes,  who  flourished 
in  Palestine  and  Eg3'i)t  about  the  dmes  of 
Jesus,  was  entirely  formed  on  the  idea  of 
separation  from  tiie  world,  and  of  monas- 
tic disci))line  and  piet\',  which  we  after- 
wartls  see  prevalent  hi  the  better  period 
of  Christian  monastic  ism.  Among  the 
Christians,  whose  relijirion  sti'ictly  distin- 
guishes the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual, 
and,  moreover,  since  the  third  centmy, 
has  been  iniprrguuted  with  Gnostic  and 
New  Platonic  ideas  of  uirorporcahty  and 
elevation  above  the  world  of  sense  (see 
Saints),  solitary  life  be^mu  to  be  esteemed, 
as  early  as  the  fourth  centurj'.  (See  ChrvS' 
ostom.)  Alonastrries  W(re  first  founded 
in  the  deserts  of  I'pper  Egypt,  where 
Antony,  commonly  called  the  Great^ 
collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about  the 
year  305,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  retirement  frf)m  the  world 
\n»  each  other's  society,  built  their  huts 
near  each  other,  and  p^irformed  their  de- 
votional exercises  in  common,  as  the 
monks  of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period, 
and  as  those  of  Abjssinia  do  at  the  pres- 
ent (lay.  More  close  than  this  connexion, 
which  was  called  Laura  (see  Anachoret)^ 
was  that  founded  by  his  disciple  Pacho- 
mius,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  century. 
lie  built  a  number  of  houses,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  upon  the  island 
of  Tabenna,  in  the  Nile,  each  of  which 
was  occupied  by  three  or  four  monks 
{monacM)  in  cells,  who  were  all  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  prior.  These 
priories  formed  together  the  ccenoHum, 
or  monastery,  which  was  under  the  cara 
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of  a  superior^  the  abbbt  (from  abbtu^  father), 
higumen  or  mandrite,  aud  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  uniform  rules  of  life.  At  the 
death  of  Pachomius,  in  346,  the  moiiasdc 
colony,  at  Tabenna,  amounted  to  50,000 
|>erB0D8.  The  districts  in  Palestine,  Syria 
and  Armenia  were  filled  with  Cosnobites, 
and  institutions  of  the  same  kind  arose  in 
and  about  tlie  towns,  in  which  a  strict 
confinement  within  the  walls  of  the 
establishment,  was  to  preserve  the  in- 
mates firom  the  temptations  of  the  world 
around  them,  and  to  supply  tlie  place  of 
tlie  solitude  of  deserts,  llence  the  name 
of  cloisters,  from  daiistra,  enclosures.  The 
monastic  life,  at  first  freely  chosen  by  men 
alone, aud  th<3refore  restrained  by  such  laws 
only  as  each  one  thought  tit  to  iniiiose 
upon  himself,  for  promoting  the  ends  of 
solitary  hfe,  was  subjected,  by  St.  Bai?il,  to 
stricter  rules,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  female  monastericjs, 
or  convents  of  nuns  (a  wonl  said,  in  Cop- 
tic, to  signify  pure),  were  instituted,  and 
persons  of  all  ages  aud  stations  entered 
tlie  establishments.  By  means  of  these 
rules,  the  same  discij^Iine  was  kept  up 
in  all  the  monasteries  through  the  East. 
Still  there  was  not,  in  the  fourth  or  fiftli 
centuries,  any  tlung  like  regular  monastic 
vows,  or  public  profession;  except  that 
the  entrance  into  a  monaster}'  was  regai'd- 
ed  as  a  tacit  devotion  of  one's  self  to  a 
life  of  purity  and  abstinence  from  worldly 
pleasures,  aud  a  promise  of  ol>cdience  to 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  vows  were  introduced  in  the 
sixth  century,  by  St  Benedict  It  njay 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  su-ict  andju- 
dicious  regulations,  fii"st  established  in  a 
monastery  founded  by  him  at  Monte  Casi- 
no, near  Naples,  in  529,  and  aflerwurtls 
introduced  into  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
West,  tliat  these  houses  now  became  the 
dwelUngs  of  piety,  industry  and  temper- 
ance, and  the  refuge  of  learnirig,  ch'iven*to 
them  for  shelter  from  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  from 
them;  deserts  and  soUtudes  were  made 
liabitable  by  industrious  monks ;  and,  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  agrirulture 
and  civiliziug  the  German  and  Sclavo- 
nian  nations,  they  ceruunly  rendered  great 
services  to  the  world,  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  the  ninth.  But  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  these  institutions,  so  useful  in  the 
dark  ages  of  barbarism,  changed  their 
character,  to  a  great  degree,  as  their 
w^th  and  influence  increased.  Idleness 
and  luxury  crept  within  their  walls, 
together  with  all  the  vices  of  the  world, 
aim  their  decay  liecame  inevitable,  when, 


by  a  custom  fint  introduced  by  the  Fnnk- 
iah  kings,  and  afterwards  imitated  by  oth- 
er princes,  of  bestowing  monasteries  upon 
the  nobility  for  the  sake  of  their  income, 
they  came  under  the  care  of  lay  abbots  or 
superiors,  who,  thinking  only  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  revenue  which  they  yield- 
ed, did  nothing  to  maintain  disclphne 
among  the  monks  and  nuns,  daily  be- 
coming more  irregular,  and  when  they 
were  robbed  and  oppressed,  or  lefl  wholly 
to  their  own  government  (in  consequence 
of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they  bad 
obtained)  by  the  bishops,  who  were  orig- 
inally their  ovei-seers,  but  had  now  lost 
their  fondness  for  a  monastic  life.  A  few 
only,  by  means  of  the  convent  schools 
(founded  by  Chariemagne,  for  tlie  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy),  as,  for  instance,  those 
at  Tours,  Lyons,  Cologne,  Treves,  Fulda, 
Osnabriick,  Paderbom,  Wurzburg,  &c., 
maintained  their  character  tor  usefulness 
and  respectability  till  the  ninth  aud  tenth 
centuries.  The  monastery  at  Clucny,  in 
Burgundy,  first  led  the  way  to  3ie  re- 
form, so  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
necessary.  This  was  founded  in  Uie  year 
910,  and' was  governed  by  the  rules  of  St 
Benedict,  with  additional  regulations  of  a 
still  n)ore  rigid  chciracter.  A  considerable 
luimber  of  monasteries  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Germany,  were  reformed  on 
this  model,  while  others  gave  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rules  a  new  form,  and  fotmded,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  several 
ordei^  with  affiliated  monasteries,  which, 
as  branches  of  the  old  Benedictine  order, 
composed  so  many  monastic  communities, 
closely  united  by  a  proud  aud  jealous 
spirit  of  confederation.  With  the  reputa- 
tion of  renewed  sanctitj',  the  monasteries 
acquired  new  influence  and  new  posses- 
sions. Many  of  them  ("exempt  monas- 
tcrii  s")  released  themselves  from  all  su- 
perintending authority,  except  that  of  the 
pope  himself,  and  acquired  great  wealth 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  those 
who  adventured  upon  these  exj)edidon8 
left  them  their  estates  in  trust  till  dieir 
return,  or  even  the  reversion  of  them  in 
case  of  their  death  abroad.  The  privilege 
of  inviolability,  which  had  been  granted, 
by  common  consent,  to  all  monastic  estab- 
lishments, during  the  feuds  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  induced  many,  who  could  find 
no  better  security  for  their  property,  in 
those  days  of  rapine  and  violence,  to  place 
it  under  their  protection.  In  this  manner 
it  happened  that,  as  the  zeal  for  reforma- 
tion abated,  and  their  influence  was  con* 
firmed,  new  abuses  sprung  up  in  these 
establishments;  and,  as  the  aiUhori^  of 
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their  spiritual  and  temporal  Jordtf  was  les- 
sened by  numerous  exemptions,  and  was 
of  little  avail,  when  opposed  by  the  com- 
bination of  powerful  religious  oniers,  who 
had  acquired  great  strength  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  from  the  protection 
of  the  popes,  the  character  of  each  mon- 
asioiy  curne,  at  last,  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  that  of  the  abbot  who  was  at  its 
head.  The  number  of  monasteries  was 
much  diniinishod  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, when  the  rich  esuitesof  the  estab- 
lishments which  were  dest^rtcd  by  the 
monks  and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states, 
were  in  part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign 
to  his  own  use,  and  ponly  devoted  to  tlie 
founding  and  supporting  of  institutions 
for  the  purposes  of  e<Iueation,  or  trans- 
ferred to  universities  and  academies,  were 
bestowed  as  rewards  upon  deserving  ec- 
clesiastics (as  was  the  case  with  the  ab- 
beys in  Lower  Saxony  and  W urtemburg), 
or  were  employed  for  the  »up|)ort  of  noble 
ladies  until  they  morrietl,  as  in  Ilesse, 
lloKstein,  Mecklenburg,  &c.  (For  the 
sup|)ix.'Ssion  of  the  mona^Jteries  in  Eng- 
laiKl,  under  Henry  VIII,  see  Henry  VIII^ 
vol.  vi^  p.  255.)  In  Catholic  countries, 
tlioy  retained  their  original  constitution 
till  the  18th  century ;  but,  fr9m  the  hiflu- 
ence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sunk  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
OS  the' papal  power  dimhiished,  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions,  imposed  upon  them 
by  Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  im- 
munity at  a  high  price.  The  benefits 
which  they  hail  formerly  conferred  upon 
the  world,  as  the  preservers  of  literary 
treasures;  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor 
and  the  jjersecuted  ;  as  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth;  as  places  of  retire- 
ment for  persons  of  distinction  who  had 
outlived  tlieir  usefulness,  or  were  weary 
of  the  world  ;  as  schools  for  the  mild  cor- 
rection and  improvement  of  erring  mem- 
bers of  theJiuman  family, — appearcil  unim- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  politicians  and  phi- 
losophei-s,  when  compared  with  their  in- 
jurious efTeet  upon  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation by  their  encouragement  of  celibacy ; 
uiJon  the  public  welfare,  by  their  inces- 
sant grasping  at  the  estates  of  wealthy 
persons,  who  had  committed  their  chil- 
dren to  their  care  ;  u{)on  industry,  by  the 
•idleness  of  their  inhabitants;  and  upon 
public  morals,  by  the  sins  which  were 
notoriously  committed  within  their  walls. 
In  tliis  light  were  monasteries  regarded  by 
the  greater  )K>rtion  of  enlightened  men, 
when,  in  1781,  the  houses  of  some  orders 
.were  wholly  aboibhed  by  Joseph  II,  and 
tbQ09  wUch  he  suffered  to  remaiQ  were 


limited  to  a  ceitain  number  of  inmates, 
and  cut  off  fr^m  all  connexion  with  an^ 
foreign  authority.  In  France,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  orders  and  monasteries  was 
decreed,  in  1790,  which  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  states  incorporated  with 
France,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  Catho- 
lic states  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Po- 
land and  Russia.  This  measure  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  financial  calcula- 
tions mther  than  tlie  dictate  of  true  hu- 
manity. In  Prussia,  provision  was  made 
for  the  monks  who  were  dispossessed; 
and,  after  Joseph's  example,  the  wealth 
obtained  by  secularizing  the  monaste- 
ries was  appropriated  to  the  simport  of 
churches  and  schools;  but  where  the 
French  system  prevailed,  these  estates 
were  thrown  into  the  public  treasur}'. 
Late  events  have  much  improved  their 
condition  in  Italy;  and  Pius  VII,  in  his 
concordate  with  France,  Bavaria  and  Na 
pies,  made  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  already  existing,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  new  ones  in  those  countries.  In 
Austria,  many  monasteries  have  been  suf- 
fered to  become  extinct.  Not  a  few  of 
these  institutions  render  themselves  useful^ 
by  the  instruction  of  youth,  especially  of 
the  female  sex,  and  by  taking  care  of  the 
sick.  (For  the  monastic  vows,  see  the 
next  article ;  for  further  information,  see 
Qrdersy  relifrioiiSy  Abbot,  Jinachortt,  &c.) 

Monastic  Vows  are  three  in  number; 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  The 
vow  of  poverty  prevents  the  monks  from 
holding  any  property  individually ;  mo- 
nasteri(*s,  however,  may  hold  corporate 
property ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  high, 
higher  and  highest  degrees  of  poverty. 
In  the  first  case,  a  monastery  may  pos- 
sess portions  of  real  estate,  yet  not  more 
than  enough  for  its  support ;  as  the  Car- 
melites and  Augustines.  In  the  second, 
a  monastery  camiot  hold  any  real  estate, 
but  only  [)er8oual  property  ;  as  books, 
dresses,  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rents^ 
&c. ;  as  the  Dominicans.  The  third 
permits  neither  the  holding  of  real  nor 
of  personal  property ;  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Franciscans,  and  especially  the  Capu- 
chins. The  vow  of  chastity  requires  an 
entire  abstinence  from  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  other  sex;  and  that  of 
obedience,  entire  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  order,  and  the  commands  of 
the  superior. 

MoityoDDO^lonU  (See  Uwcn^Jfmu^ 
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M ONCOifTOUB ;  a  village  of  France,  in 
Vienne,  about  twenty-five  milea  N.  \V. 
of  Poictiers.  Henry  III,  when  duke  of 
Anjou,  defeated  Coliguy  here  iu  1569. 
(See  Coligny.) 

MoifDAT  (moon  and  day;  Saxon  Mo- 
naneUBg ;  German  MorUag,  Latin  lurut 
dies;  all  of  the  same  signification);  the 
second  day  of  our  week,  formerly  sacred 
to  the  moon.    (See  fTcfJL) 

Mondat,Ploitgh.  (See Plough ^fonday), 

MoNDOvi,  a  city  in  tlie  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories, capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  Coni  (Cu/teo),  thirty  miles 
south  of  Turin ;  a  bishop's  see  ;  popula- 
tion, 21,550.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions. Among  the  public  buildings,  the 
principal  is  the  cathedral.  The  battle  of 
Af  ondovi,  gained  by  general  Bonaparte  in 
1796,  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
Piedmont 

MoNEMBASiA,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
place  called  in  the  English  books  Mdva- 
910,  The  population  given  under  Mcdvor 
sia  is  that  of  theplace  before  the  late  des- 
olating war.  The  present  population  is 
but  200. 

MoxET ;  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change among  civilized  nations.  Money 
must  consist  of  a  material,  1.  which  has 
a  value  of  its  o^vn  ;  2.  which  every  man 
is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for  his 
property ;  3.  whose  value  is  readily  as- 
certained. If  this  material  is  moulded 
into  a  particular  form,  and  stamped  with 
a  mark  denoting  its  value,  so  that  it  is 
appropriated  expressly  to  the  exchang- 
ing of  articles  having  value,  it  is  called 
moneif,  in  distinction  from  other  arti- 
cles which  have  value,  but  which  are 
not  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
materials  of  which  money  is  made,  as 
well  as  the  coin,  are  merchandise,  like 
other  articles  tliat  arc  bought  and  sold. 
Different  nations,  in  the  early  periods  of 
tlieir  cultivation,  have  chosen  for  money 
different  materials,  all  having  more  or 
less  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities. 
All  nations  advanced  in  trade  and  the 
artJB,  give  preference  to  metals,  especially 
the  precious  metals ;  for,  1.  they  derive 
value  from  the  smallness  of  their  quanti- 
ties, compared  with  the  demand  for  them 
in  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts.  2. 
They  are  very  little  subject  to  corrosion 
and  destruction  by  use.  3.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  minute  division,  and  may  be 
fised  in  small  quantities  or  masses.  4. 
They  are  easily  transported,  as  their 
transportation  to  any  distance  will  cost 
but  a  small  part  of  their  value.    5.  The 


quantity  is  increased  by  labor.  The  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  precious  mecaJs  for 
a  universal  currency  is  still  greater,  when 
it  is  not  left  for  every  private  man  to  di- 
vide the  pieces  of  metal,  to  weigh  them, 
and  fix  their  fineness,  but  persons  are  ap- 
pointed under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
to  decide  what  pieces  shall  be  circulated 
as  money,  to  stamp  them  so  as  to  fix  their 
weight  and  finen^  and  to  furnish  them 
with  the  superscription  of  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  autliorized.  Such 
pieces  arc  called  coins  (q.  v.;  for  the 
jirocess  of  coining,  see  Mint),  Instead  of 
money,  the  merchant  often  receives  a 
promissory  note  or  bill :  this  substitute  is 
sometimes  improperly  termed  money. 
It  is  manifest  that  promissory'  notes  or 
bills  of  exchange  are  of  the  same  value 
with  the  real  money  only  while  they  can 
be  readily  exchanged  for  coin,  and  that 
they  must  lose  tlieir  value  in  proportion 
as  the  credit  of  those  who  issue  them, 
sinks.  Tliis  is  true  of  all  imper  money 
(see  Circtdaiing  Medium),  and  all  metallic 
money  whose  current  value  is  higher 
than  its  real  value,  all  notes  or  bonds 
taken  instead  of  money.  That  any  sort 
of  money  may  be  received  for  its  real 
value,  or  that  which  it  represents,  and 
trade  be  carried  on  by  means  of  it,  it 
is  nercssary  that  its  value  should  be 
acknowledged  wherever  it  is  used.  A 
distinction,  however,  is  made  between 
money  which  is  received  in  only  one 
trading-place  or  small  circle,  issued  in 
time  of  peculiar  necessity,  denominated 
tokens,  &c.,  also  coins  current  in  only 
one  country,  and  money  which  is  every 
where  acknowledged  and  received,  such 
as  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness,  also  Dutch  ducats, 
Spanish  dollars.  The  exchangeable  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  depends,  in  the  firat  place^ 
on  their  plenty  or  scarceness,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  supplied  in  compari- 
son with  the  quantity  wanted,  or  for  which 
there  is  a  demand ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  upon  the  labor  necessary  in  extract- 
ing the  ore  from  the  mines,  and  refining 
it.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if,  taking  the  aggregate  of  silver  mines^ 
and  that  of  iron  mines,  the  expense,  that 
is,  the  labor,  including  the  use  of  machine* 
ry,  necessary  to  extract  a  pound  of  silver 
from  the  ore,  and  refine  it,  is  twenty  times 
the  expense,  or  labor,  of  smelting,  forging 
and  refining  a  pound  of  uron,  silver  will  he 
worth  twenty  times  as  much  as  won.  The 
comparative  value  of  gold  and  slver  will 
depend  upon  the  same^cauaes  as  tluH  of 
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either  eomnazed  with  iron,  copper  or  tin. 
Id  the  U.  States,  the  value  or  gold,  com- 
pered to  that  of  silver,  is  as  15^  to  1 ;  in 
England, as  15^  to  1 ;  in  France,  as  15^|| 
to  1 ;  and  in  Geneva,  as  15|^  to  1.  The 
comparative  value  is  necessarily  very 
nearly  the  same  all  over  the  world,  since 
tiach  metal  costs  but  a  trifle  for  transport- 
ation, and  both  are  articles  of  value  every- 
where. The  quantities  of  gold,  in  its  va- 
rious forms  of  coin  and  bullion  of  all  de- 
scriptions, including  bars,  plate,  &c.,  has 
been  estimated  to  be  10,000,000  of  pounds, 
troy  weight  A  scarcity  of  money  can 
occur  only  when,  1.  the  material  of  which 
it  is  manufactured  is  deficient,  or,  2.  when 
those  who  are  in  want  of  it  have  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  to  its  possessors.  In 
tlie  last  case,  there  is  no  real  deficiency  of 
money,  for  tliere  are  individuals  who,  by 
tlio  terms  of  the  supposition,  possess  llie 
money  :  there  is  only  a  deficient  demand 
for  goods  on  hand,  and  those  only  arc  in 
want  of  money  who  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  these  goods.  Scarcity  of  money,  there- 
fore, is  only  a  relative  expression ;  i.  e.  tliero 
tire  certain  places  or  persons  without  mon- 
ey to  obtain  certain  articles  which  tiiey  de- 
sire to  possess.  All  mechanics,  artisiins  and 
manufacturers  want  money  enough  to  pur- 
chuae  the  raw  materials  which  they  con- 
sume, and  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  laliorers. 
dlerchants  need  money  to  pay  nmnufac- 
turcrs  and  producers  for  tlieir  goods,  ai'd 
lo  trunspoit  them  where  they  are  wanted 
and  the  lost  consumer  needs  it  to  give  in 
exchange  for  what  he  eats,  drinks,  wears, 
&c.,  to  the  dealer  of  whom  he  procures 
the  requisite  articles.  Now,  if  any  one  of 
these  classes  has  not  the  money  required 
for  any  of  those  purposes,  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  money  for  that  class  of  individuals. 
In  these  and  siniilar  cases,  the  scarcity  of 
money  does  not  suppose  a  real  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  a  deficiency  of  coined 
metals.  The  scarcity  arises  from  the 
want  of  industry,  or  means,  in  any  class 
of  citizens,  to  procure  the  money  in  circu- 
lation, or  from  their  industry  being  direct- 
ed to  the  production  of  such  articles  as 
there  is  no  present  demand  for  among  the 
actual  possessors  of  money ;  as  when,  for 
instance,  in  grain-growiDg  coimtries,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  purchasers  of  the  grain 
produced,  there  not  being  consumers 
enough  of  the  grain,  who  can  obtain  or 
produce  desirable  articles  in  exchange  for 
It  In  such  a  case,  the  producers  of  grain 
can  obtain  money  only  by  exportation  of 
the  article  to  foreign  ports.  And  if  it 
happens  that  the  foreign  lands  to  which  it 
is  exported  are   already  provided  with 


gFsiD  from  some  other  quarter,  it  will  re 
main  unsold — ^not  because  there  is  no 
money,  but  because  there  is  no  motive  to 
induce  its  possessors  to  part  with  it  for 
grain.  In  places  where  manufactures  of 
any  kmd  prosper,  a  certain  quantity  of 
money  is  required  to  provide  the  materi- 
als. This  sum  is  easily  ascertained,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  average,  and  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  money  for  these  purposes, 
as  long  as  this  sum  is  on  hand.  But  when 
the  manufacture  is  increased,  by  the  op- 
eration of  particular  ciremnstances,  and 
the  place  produces  more  goods  than  com- 
mon upon  this  account,  a  scarcity  of 
money  may  easily  occur  among  those  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  business.  If  now 
these  persons  possess  goods  or  cfedit,  they 
make  use  of  both  to  obtain  the  money  re- 
quired from  other  parts ;  which  will  de 
pend,  again,  upon  their  being  able  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  transporting  tlieir  goods, 
or  to  give  to  the  holders  of  money  a  high- 
er interest  than  they  can  elsewhere  obtain. 
Money,  in  these  cases,  becomes  of  more 
value  in  tliese  places  than  in  those  where 
it  is  not  so  much  in  demand ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, from  this,  that  money  will  leave  the 
places  where  it  is  plenty  to  seek  those 
where,  from  the  want  of  it,  more  will  be 
paid  for  its  use;  and,  in  this  manner,  a 
scarcity  of  money  will  work  its  own  cure. 
Money  is  profitable  to  any  country  only 
by  means  of  its  circulation  (q.  v.) ;  for  cir- 
culation makes  money  Uie  continually  re- 
peated cause  of  the  production  of  new 
portions  of  property ;  and,  on  this  account, 
a  very  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  in 
constant  circulation,  is  of  far  more  benefit 
to  a  country  than  the  possession  of  the 
largest  sums  which  remain  locked  up,  and 
do  not  change  owners.  A  great  quantity 
of  money,  therefore,  is  of  no  service  to  a 
country,  unless  there  are  desirable  things 
in  that  countrj',  for  the  purchase  of  which 
it  is  to  be  paid,  and  thus  transferred  from 
one  to  another.  When,  therefore,  more 
money  flows  into  any  country  than  will 
pay  for  what  the  country  actually  pro- 
duces, money  becomes  of  less  value,  and 
the  money  price  of  merchandise  greater. 
In  this  case,  it  is  better  to  procure  the 
goods  from  countries  where  their  money 
price  is  less.  The  money  will  thus  be 
exported  again,  and  procure  a  return  of 
cheap  goods  in  its  place.  But,  by  this 
process,  the  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation are  injured,  and  those  only  receive 
profit  who  make  these  exchanges  of  money 
for  foreign  goods.  The  laboring  classes 
therefore  experience  a  scarcity  of  mon^y^ 
because  the  articles  which  they  pitNlttCO 
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do  not  commaiid  a  read}  sale.  In  tiiia 
manner,  all  tbe  gold  and  silver  obtained 
by  Spain  and  Portu^  from  South  Amer- 
ica passed  into  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
change lor  foreign  necessaries.  The  only 
true  means,  then,  to  remove  and  to  prevent 
permanendy  a  scarcity  of  money,  is  to 
improve  the  state  of  domestic  and  internal 
industiy ;  and  tlieir  opinion  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation^  who  believe  that  a 
mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to  de- 
velope  a  healthy  state  of  domestic  indus- 
try ;  for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production.  And 
money  will  not  stay  in  a  country  that 
does  not  contain  goods  upon  which 
it  may  ))e  expended,  but  it  seoks  those 
countries  which  produce  the  objects  of 
desire.  The  worst  of  all  means  of  sup- 
plying a  scarcity  of  money  is  the  multi- 
plication of  those  things  (as  pa{)er  of  all 
kinds)  by  which  it  is  represented,  or  w^jich 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  it;  for  these 
circulating  media  are  only  worth  so  much 
as  can  be  obtained  in  real  value  for  them, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  countrj',  preventing  tliose  who  desire 
it  from  exchanging  their  money  for  tliem, 
the  value  of  this  pa(>er  medium  falls 
at  once,  and  often  to  such  a  pitch  tljat  a 
million  of  tlirse  dollars  shall  not  be  enough 
for  the  purchase  of  one  silver  dollar.  Nor 
docs  it  help  the  case  to  base  the  value  of 
this  money  u{)on  any  thing  else  than  the 
precious  metals ;  for,  if  their  value  is  ex- 
pressed in  any  article  not  so  easily  dispos- 
ed of  as  gold  or  silver,  as  grain,  for  in- 
stance, these  bills  for  grain  are  worth  no 
more  than  the  grain  itself;  and,  if  grain 
falls  in  value,  these  grain-bills  must  of 
necessity  sink  with  tliem ;  and,  if  the  grain 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  payment, 
then  they  lose  their  value  altogether.  A 
circulatuig  medium  fixetl  upon  so  inse- 
cure a  bai«is  can  never  take  the  nlncc  of 
real  gold  and  silver.  The  trutli  of  all 
these  rcmai'ks  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  histoiy  of  the  continental  j>nper  issued 
by  the  American  congress,  during  tlie  rev- 
olution, and  by  that  of  the  celebrated 
French  assignats,  which,  resting  ujion 
the  credit  of  a  people  without  money,  and 
without  means  of  getting  it,  were  soon 
found  to  be  of  little  worth,  or  of  none  at 
all.  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  tlie  pajHir  of  the  bank  of  England  rc- 
mained  good  during  the  stoppage  of  spe- 
cie payments;  for  tlie  wealth  and  the 
productiveness  of  that  nation  are  so  great 
as  to  render  all  transactions  safe  in  any 
paper  authorized  by  its  government ;  and 
that  wealth  and  industry  combined  place 


it  in  a  ntuatioD  io  far  temoved  fimn  laM 
countries,  that  it  only  forms,  in  this  to* 
spect,  a  fair  exception  to  a  general  law. 
Money,  Standard  qf.  (Sm  SUmdanL) 
MoiveE,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 
Beaune,  in  1746,  studied  in  the  colleges 
of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Beaune 
and  Lyons  with  such  success  that  he  be* 
came  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  at  the  militanr 
school  of  M^zi^res,  where  he  assisted  Boa- 
sut,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and  af- 
tenvards  Nollet,  professor  of  phyacs, 
whom  he  succeeded.  In  1780,  heTcmov- 
ed  to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  became  the  co- 
adjutor of  Bossut,  in  a  course  of  lecturea 
on  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre,  He 
quitted  M^zi^res  entirely  in  1783,  on  being 
appointed  examiner  of  the  marine,  when 
he  composed  a  Treatise  on  Statics,  after- 
wards used  for  the  jjolytechnic  school  In 
1789,  like  other  friends  of  freedom,  Monge 
uidulged  in  expectations  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  France.  Through  tlie  influence 
of  Condorcct,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
marine,  in  1792,  and  he  held,  at  the  same 
time,  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war, 
during  the  absence  of  general  Ser\'an  with 
the  army.  He  tlius  became  a  member  of 
tlie  executive  council  of  govemment,  in 
which  capacity  he  signed  tlie  order  for  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVl.  Shortly  afler, 
he  resigned  his  functions,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the^  ruling  party  of  llie  Jacobins, 
against  which  he  successfully  defended 
hnnself.  He  was  then  employed,  together 
with  other  men  of  science,  in  unpro\ing 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  other- 
wise augmenting  the  militaiy  resources  of 
the  country.  The  Nonnal  school  was 
founded,  with  which  Monge  became  con- 
nected ;  and  he  then  oublished  bis  Giomi- 
trie  descriptive,  one  of^his  principal  works. 
Togetlier  with  Berthollet  and  Guyton 
Mor\'eau,  he  principally  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  tlie  polytechnic  school; 
afler  which,  in  179G,  he  was  commission- 
ed to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science  from  the  countries  con- 
quered by  the  French ;  and  the  labors  of 
Monge  and  his  colleagues  gave  rise  to  the 
splendid  assemblage  of  works  of  taste  and 
genius,  which  for  a  time  ornamented  the 
halls  of  the  Louvre.  In  1798,  be  went 
with  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
again  employed  in  the  ser\ice  of  science. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  his 
functions  as  professor  at  the  polytechnic 
school,  in  the  success  of  which  he  gnalif 
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btere8tedhiinBel£  The  attachment  which 
he  manifeated  to- Bonaparte  led  to  his  be- 
ing nominated  a  memoer  of  the  senate,  on 
the  fbrmatLon  of  that  body.  The  emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  cowd  Q/P^" 
huium,  the  senatorial  lordship  of  Liege, 
made  him  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  |;ave  him  an  estate  in  Westphalia, 
and,  a  bttle  before  he  set  out  on  his  Rus* 
sian  expedition,  a  present  of  200,000 
fiancs.  The  M  of  his  benefetor  invohr- 
ed  him  in  misfortunes.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  institute  in  1816,  one  of  his  sons* 
in-law  was  exiled,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  £\  bis  employments.  His  faculties  be- 
came disordered,  and  be  died  July  28,181& 
Besides  the  worlcs  above  nodced,  Monge 

£lished  DescripHon  de  VAii  dAJabriqiur 
Ckifwni  (4to.),  and  AppHcatUm  de 
yalyn  h  la  Giomttrit  de»  &ir/aces  (4to.), 
*  well  as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on 
bematical  and  physical  science.  His 
upil  Dupin  has  published  an  Euai  1m- 
—' *■•-  9w  Us  Semces  d  Ui  TVavcnix  ad- 
f  dtJ\fyngtm 
loNouLs  ;  a  great  nadon  in  the  north- 
^  east  of  Asia,  which,  after  having  been,  at 
I  two  different  times  in  the  middle  ages,  dis- 
<  tiuguished  for  its  conquests,  hiu  been* 
*  flunk,  for  three  centuries  past  in  inactivity, 
imd  is  now  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but 
by  name.  The  Monguls  have  been  fre- 
auently  confounded  with  the  T^jtara 
dwelling  in  South- western  Asia,  with 
whom,  however,  they  have  n&thing  in 
common  but  a  nomadic  mode  of  life^ 
and  an  irregular,  savage  method  of  wag- 
ing war,  puhige  being  their  sole  object 
They  dmer  from  them  essentially,  bv  a 
dingy  complexion,  small  eyes^  and  their 
corporeal  structure  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
tfaeur  language  and  manners.  Their  eariy 
histoif  is  obscure.  In  the  thiiteenth  cen^ 
tuiy,  they  spread  their  conquests  and  dev- 
astations fit>m  the  depths  of  Northern 
Asia  over  Russia,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  came  from  the  remms 
which  they  now,  in  pait,  inhabit,  Mon- 
golia, north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  be- 
tv^een  thepresent  Eastern  Tartaiy  and  Bu- 
charia.  For  their  power  and  consequence 
they  were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a 
single  extraordinary  indivklual,  Genghis 
Khan  (q.  v.),  who  having  been,  originally, 
merely  tne  chief  of  a  single  Mongul  hmde, 
compelled  the  other  hordes  to  submit  to 
his  power,  and  then,  in  1206^  conceived 
the  Dold  plan  of  conquering  the  whole 
earth.  In  a  short  time  he  subjugated  two 
great  Tartar  empuee  m  the  east  and  west 
of  Asia,  destroved  in  six  campaigns  the 
nighty  monarohy  of  the  sukaDS  of  Chow- 
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aresmia,  who  reigned  over  Turkestan  and 
all  Persia  as  ftr  as  India,  and  during  the 
same  period  sent  part  of  his  subjects,  un- 
der tne  command  of  his  eldest  son,  in 
1223,  to  devastate  Russia.  After  the 
death  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  1227,  his  sons 
pursued  his  conquests,  subjuffated  all 
China,  subverted  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad, 
and  made  the  Sdjook  sultans  of  Iconium 
tribunuy.  In  1237,  a  Mongul  army  again 
invaded  Ruasia,  conquered  Moscow,  and 
desolated  a  |[reat  portion  of  the  country. 
Having  subjugated  Russia,  the  Monguls 
entered  Polana  in  1240^  burned  Cracow, 
and  advanced  in  Silesia  toLiegnitz,  where 
they  conquered  Hennr,  duke  of  Breslau, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  April  9,  1241.  But 
want  of  provisions  soon  compelled  them 
to  leave  tlje  countries  which  they  had  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In  Germany, 
and  even  France,  where  the  former  inva- 
sions of  the  Huns  were  held  in  remem- 
brance, the  fear  of  them  was  so  mat,  tfiat 
fiists  and  prayers  were  agpgMnted  to  avtert 
their  approach.  They  were  prevented 
fiom  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
constenation  to  extend  their  conquests^ 
by  the  disputes  which  arose  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Khan  Octal,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Genghis  Khan.  The  empire  of 
the  Monffuls  still  held  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  was  at  the 
summit  of  its  power.  At  that  time,  it  ex- 
tended fi;om  tne  Chinese  sea  and  from 
India,  ftr  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and 
to  the  frontieri  of  Poland.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  great  khan  was  Chma  ;  the 
other  countries  were  governed  by  subor- 
dinate khans,  all  of  whom  were  descended 
from  GenghttB,  and  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  mat  khan.  The  most 
pow^ul  of  the  Monguls  were  the  Kapt- 
shaks,  who  lived  on  the  Wolga,  and  were 
the  scourges  of  Russia,  and  the  Dshaga- 
tais,  who  lived  between  the  river  Oxus 
and  Tartaiy.  But  this  division  of  the  em- 
pire among  several  petty  princes  was  the 
cause  of  the  gradual  decav  of  the  power 
and  consequence  of  the  Monguls  in  the 
fburteenth  centuiv.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, various  hordes  of  this  nation  were 
subjugated  or  destroyed  by  the  Russians, 
whose  conquerors  they,  had  previously 
been.  In  China,  the  empire  of  the  Mon- 
guls had  been  overturned,  in  1368,  by  a 
revolution.  But,  about  1360,  there  w- 
p«ued  a  second  formidable  warrior  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Dshagatai,  Timurienk  (Tam- 
erlanft)  a.  v.),  caUed  also  Timur  1^.  He 
was  of  ODBCure  descent,  but,  as  the  (QrnaMy 
of  the  Monguk  of  Dshagatai  had  ftUen 
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into  dedine,  ndaed  himself  by  his  taknts 
and  courage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  nation.  In  1369,  he  choee  the  city 
of  Samarcand  for  the  seat  of  his  new 
govemmenL  The  other  MonguJ  tribes^ 
with  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  Hindoetan, 
were  successively  eubju rated  by  him.  In 
1400,  he  attacked,  in  Notolia,  the  sultan 
Bajazet  I,  who  had  been  hitherto  victori- 
ous against  the  Christians  in  Europe,  and 
before  whom  Constantinople  trembled. 
The  battle  of  Ancvra  (Anguri),  1402,  was 
decided  against  Bajazet ;  he  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  was  even  made  prisoner 
by  Timur.  The  story  of  the  severity 
which  the  conqueror  is  said  to  have  used 
towards  his  prisoner,  is  not  well  substan- 
tiated. For  a  time,  the  Christian  powers 
were  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  enemy. 
Afler  Timur  had  conquered  and  desolated 
all  Natoha,  he  died  on  an  expedition  to  Chi- 
na, March  19, 1405^  69  years  of  age.  Afler 
his  death,  the  mouarehy  of  the  Monguls 
was  divided  ii^^everal  states.  Baber  (Ba- 
bur),adesceudum  offlCimur,  founded,  in  In- 
dia, in  1519,  a  ))oweiful  monarchy,  which 
existed  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, as  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  (See 
fMndo9tan,)  The  Mongul  tribes  now  in 
existence  live  partly  under  Russian,  part- 
ly under  Chinese  dominion.  Those 
which  remain  of  the  tribe  of  tl)e  Kap- 
tshaks  live  intermingled  with  the  Cal- 
mucks,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk ; 
their  number,  with  that  of  the  Calmucks, 
is  estimated  at  300,000.  Thereat,  which 
are  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  are 
ffovemed  by  four  different  kiians,  live  in 
Mongolia,  which  is  bounded  by  Tungusia, 
China,  Little  Tartary  and  Siberia.  They 
ail  profess  the  religion  of  Fo  (q.  \,\  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  but,  by  means  of  caravans, 
carry  on  some  trade  with  Russia,  in 
woollen  and  cotton  ffoods  of  their  own 
manu&cture.  (See  the  Hist,  dea  MonguU 
depuia  Tschin^iz-Khan  humi^h  JSmouT" 
iJane  (Paris,  1824),  and  Isaac  Jaiues 
Schmidt's  excellent  Ihnchun^en  tni  Gt- 

lUerar.  BUdunsgescL  der  MongpUn  und 
7T6eter  (St  Petersburff,  1824).  Schmidt's 
German  translation  of  Ssanang  Sseetssen's 
History  of  the  Eastern  Monguls,  accompa- 
nied with  a  commentary,  and  with  the 
Mongul  original,  has  been  printed  at  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  expense  or  the  emperor. 
Saber's  interesting  Memoirs,  written  by 
himself,  have  been  translated  from  the 
Dshagatai  Turkish  into  English  (London, 
1826),  b]r  Leyden  and  Erekine  with  an 
mtroducdon,  very  important  for  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Monguls. 


MoznTBOR.  Nov.  34,  1789^  a  joumil 
was  commenced  at  Paris,  tlie  GmdJU  JVch 
HonaUi  ott  U  MonUeur  (Jmoerset,  which 
was  intended  to  give  an  account  of  foreign 
events,  but  more  especially  of  the  doings  of 
the  nadonal  assembly,  and  on  the  7th  Ni- 
vose  of  the  year  VIII,  it  was  declared  an 
official  paper.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
the  most  important,  and  the  only  official, 
journal  of  the  French  govenimeut  Siuce 
Jan.  1, 1811,  it  has  dropped  the  title  Ga- 
zette ^JSTaHorudt,  and  retained  only  that  of 
MonUeur  Urwoend,  The  occurrences  that 
took  place  between  1787  and  the  opuniag 
of  the  National  assembly,  have  been  siUMe- 
quendy  added  in  an  introduction,  published 
m  tlie  year  IV  (Paris,  1  vol.,  fol.).  In  the 
year  I A  (Paris,  2  vols.,  folio),  appeared  the 
RhoLuiion  Francaise,  ou  ^rialyse  comvUtt 
et  impctrtiaU  du  %IonUeur^  par  Ordrt  Gftro^ 
nologiqwj  and  in  the  following  year,  tha 
TaSe  ^phabetique  du  Mmiieur  Jhkevnm' 
in  2  vols.,  fol.),  but  neither  of  whicn,  unfowi 
tunately,  comes  down  farther  than  tlie' 
close  of  the  vear  VII.  The  MofdUwr  ap- 
pears every  day  in  a  large  fblio  ^eet,  often 
accompanied  with  supplements.  It  con-^ 
tains,  in  the  two  divisions  appropriated  to 
•  foreign  and  domeadc  news,  not  only  the 
officul  ordinances  and  documents  of  the 
government,  appointments,  removals  from 
office,  promotions,  &«.,  with  notices  on 
the  arts,  literature  and  the  drama,  but  also 
such  political  information  as  the  foveru- 
ment  intends  shall  be  regarded  in  France 
as  official.  The  MonUeur  had  a  great  cir- 
culation in  France  and  Europe  generally, 
and  also  in  America,  during  the  revolution. 
Entire  sets  are  rare.  The  years  VII  and 
VIII  (1798—1800)  in  particular,  of  wliich 
a  smaller  impression  was  made,  are  oflen 
wanting.  Among  the  daily  papers  of  mod- 
em times,  the  MonUeur  maintains  a4nelan- 
choly  celebrity.  It  has  exhibited,  in  the 
same  nation,  the  picture  of  the  most  un- 
bridled popular  rage,  and  of  oppressive 
monarchical  despotism.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  public  doc- 
uments for  the  historian  of  the  great 
chances  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution. 

Monitor  ;  a  ^nus  of  large  lizards, 
which  have  teeth  m  both  jaws,  and  none 
on  the  palate ;  most  of  them  have  the  tail 
compreiased  laterally :  the^  derive  their 
name  from  a  popukur  beUef  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  or  whistUng  noise.  They 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  worid, 
and  the  fossil  remains  of  species  much 
lai^ier  than  any  now  existiD^  have  been 
dJMOvered  in  various  places  m  Europe. 
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MoivnroMAZi  IimRucTioir**  (See  Jlfti- 
hud  Instnutum.) 
Monk.     (See  Jlfonoaiery,  and  Orden^ 

Monk,  George,  duke  of  Albemarie,  an 
English  military  officer,  distinguished  in 
history  for  the  prominent  part  he  acted  in 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  was  the  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Monk.  He  was  bom  Dec. 
6, 1608.  Entering  into  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  he  served  under  sir  Richard 
Grenville,  in  an  expedition  to  Spain,  and 
in  1630,  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
lie  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He 
wos  enff-aged  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  I  against  the  Scots  in 
1()39,  at  which  period  he  was  made  lieu- 
teiiunt-colonel.  On  the  rebellion  taking 
place  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent  thither,  and 
bis  services  were  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  governor  of  Dublin.  Hostilities  occur- 
ring between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
colonel  Monk  brought  over  his  regiment 
to  his  majesty's  assistance.  He  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  in  the  Irish  brigade ; 
and,  bchig  employed  at  the  siege  of  Nant- 
wick,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  commit- 
ted to  Custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing,  and 
composed  Observations  on  Military  and 
Political  Affairs,  published  not  long  after 
his  death.  Having  been  detained  about 
three  years  in  continenient,  he  accepted  a 
commission  from  the  parliament,  on  con- 
dition of  l)eing  employed  only  against  die 
Irish  insurgents.  He  distinguished  him- 
self repeatedly  in  this senice ;  but,  having 
n;ade  a  treaty  with  the  Catholic  chieftain 
O'Neal,  which  gave  offence  to  the  English 
parliamentary  government,  he  resigned  his 
command,  and  n;tired  to  his  estate.  After 
the  entire  overtlirow  of  the  royal  party. 
Monk  was  employed  with  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar.  His  coadjutor  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  intnisted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand. War  taking  place  with  the  Dutch 
republic,  he  engaged  in  the  naval  service, 
and,  together  with  admirals  Blake  and 
Dean,  commanded  in  two  engagements, 
in  which  they  triumphed  over  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  the  famous  Van  Tromp. 
On  the  reestabUshment  of  peace,  Monk  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  army,  he  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  Cromwell  in  that  country.  On 
the  decease  of  the  protector,  the  resigna- 
tion of  power  by  his  son,  and  the  contest 
of  parties  which  subsequently  took  place, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  conimanding 
iituatioa  which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the 
fppublicMfiy  and  promote  the  recall  and 


restoratioD  of  the  Stuart  fiunily  to  the 
throne,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  The 
dukedom  of  Albemarle,  the  order  of  the 
garter,  and  the  office  of  privy-couneellor, 
rewarded  the  loyalty  of  the  restorer  of 
Charles  II.  During  the  Dutch  war.  Monk 
was  again  employed  in  the  naval  service, 
and  in  16G6  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
manded by  his  former  antagonist.  Van 
Tromp,  and  admiral  De  Ruyter.  He  died 
January  3, 1670,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster-abbey. He  was  married  to  a 
woman  in  low  life,  who  maintained  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  him. 

MoNKET  (miur,  Linn.).  The  monkey 
tribe  fonns  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
great  order  ofquadnwUina,  and,  in  addition 
to  hands  on  all  the  extremities,  with  long 
and  flexible  fingers  and  opposable  thumbs, 
they  generally  possess  also  the  following 
characteristics : — The  incisor  teeth  are  four 
in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars  resemble 
those  of  man:  these  are  five  in  number  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw  in  the  monkeys  of 
the  old  continent,  and  in  one  tribe  of  the 
new ;  the  remainder  of  the  American  spe- 
cies have  a  sixth.  The  canines  vary  in 
size,  from  a  powerful  tusk  to  a  trifling 
projection  beyond  their  other  teeth.  The 
nails  of  all  their  fingers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  thumbs,  are  invariably  flat 
and  ex|)anded.  The  head  is  subject  to 
great  variations,  in  some  approaching  the 
human  in  form,  and  passing  through  eveiy 
intermediate  gradation,  till  it  becomes  as 
flat  as  that  of  the  dog.  But  of  all  their 
organs  there  is  none  which  exhibits  so  re- 
markable a  discrepancy  as  the  tail :  this  is 
wholly  wanting  in  some ;  fonns  a  mere  ru- 
diment in  others;  isshoitand  tapering  in 
a  third  group ;  moderately  long  and  cylin- 
drical in  a  fourth ;  in  a  fifth,  extremely 
long,  and  covered  with  hair ;  whilst,  again, 
in  another  croup,  it  is  long,  denuded  of 
hair  beneath  and  at  tip,  and  prehensile. 
On  these  charactere  naturalists  have  made 
several  classifications  of  them,  each  dif- 
fering from  the  other  as  to  the  value  of 
certam  distinctions.  The  following  is 
that  given  by  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  jRkgnt  Afdiiud  p— 

SIMIiE. 

I:  Subgenus.    Apes  proper,  or  of  the  an- 
cient continent. 

1.  Subdivision.  Orangs.  Simia^  Erxl.  PUhe.» 

€us,  Geoff. 

2.  "  Gibbons.    HUobategf  Dig. 

3.  «  Guenons.    Monkeys.   C>r- 

copWiecuSf  Erxl. 

4.  "  SmMopUhecus,  F.  Cuyier. 

5.  "  Macaques.  JUsmcm, 
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6.  SuMivirioa.  Magoli.    hmm,  F.  Cnner. 

7,  ^  CynoenktduM^  Covier. 
6.         '<            Mkndnb. 


II.  Subgenus. 

1.  DiTision. 

1.  Subdiviaion. 

2.  " 
3. 

4.  « 

5.  " 

2.  Division. 

1.  Subdivision. 

2.  »* 

3.  " 


GastrU 


A|ies  of  the  new  continent. 

Sapajooe. 

Myeetes,  Ilig.  Howling  apeii. 

^tdes,  Geoff. 

SagoAriXy    Geoff. 

marguSf  Spix. 
C0^nU|  Geoff. 

Sakis. 

Braekiunts,  Spix. 
CaWitArix,  Geoff. 
J^octhorUf  F.  Cuvier. 


But  although  thus  diversified  in  tlieir 
forms,  they  all  possess  some  general  char- 
acteristics. They  are  all  mischievous, 
filthy,  lascivious  and  thievish.  They  all 
employ  tlieir  fore-feet  as  hands.  When 
injured  or  offended,  they  use  threatening 
gestures,  chatter  their  teeth ;  and  when 
pleased,  appear  to  laugh.  The  dispositions 
of  many  ot  the  species  are  extremely  j)er- 
verse,  whilst  others  are  so  mild  and  uncta- 
hle  as  to  be  readily  tamed  and  taught  a 
variety  of  tricks.  They  are  all  fond  of 
hunting  for  vermin,  both  in  their  own  fur 
and  in  that  of  their  companions,  oossess  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  feeling,  and  are  able 
to  leap  with  surprising  agility  from  tree  to 
tree.  Most  of  the  species  are  gregarious, 
associating  in  large  troops ;  but  each  troop 
is  invariably  formed  of  the  same  species. 
The  monkeys  proper  are  the  most  lively 
and  active,  their  prehensile  tail  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  an  additional  hand. 
In  many  parts  of  India,  monkeys  were 
made  objects  of  worship,  and  magnifi- 
cent temples  erected  to  their  honor. 
When  the  Portuguese  plundered  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  they  found,  in  one  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  these  animals,  a 
small  golden  casket,  containing  the  tooth 
of  a  monkey.  This  was  held  in  such  es- 
timation by  the  natives,  that  they  offered 
700,000  ducats  to  redeem  it  The  viceroy, 
however,  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  a  Portuguese 
having  obtained  a  similar  tooth,  pretended 
that  he  had  recovered  the  old  one,  which 
so  rejoiced  the  priests,  that  they  purchased 
it  from  him  for  a  sum  exceedmg  30,000 
dollars.  (See  Ape^  Baboovit  Orcmg  OUmg.) 
Monmouth  ;  a  town  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  noted  for  the  battle 
between  the  British  troops  under  air  Henry 
Clinton,  and  the  Americans  under  ffeneral 
Washington,  June  28,  177a  Different 
divisions  of  the  American  army  were  com- 


manded by  Lee^l 
Stewart  and  Scott  ^e  number  of  eaci 
anny  i^ipears  to  have  bem  about  ll/)00. 
The  battle  commenced  late  in  ifae  ibie- 
noon^and  continued  until  daik.  During 
the  night,  the  British  secretly  left  the  fieki 
The  American  «Rn^  had  eight  officers  and 
sixty-one  privates  killed.  The  British  army 
lost  about  three  hundred.  The  day  was 
intensely  warm,  and  many  died  fh>m  &- 
ti^e  and  thirst  Colonel  Moncton,  a 
highly  valued  British  officer,  was  killed. 

Monmouth,  James,  duke  of,  the  son  of 
Lucy  Walters,  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
Charles  II,  as  is  generally  reported  by 
that  prince,  although  some  circumstances 
render  it  highly  probable  that  one  of  her 
former  lovers  was  the  father  of  the  duke. 
He  was  bom  atRotterdam,in  1649,  and  was 
always  acknowledged  by  Charies,  who  had 
him  carefully  educated  in  France,  as  his 
natural  son.    After  the  restoration,  he  was 
sent  home,  and  created  earl  of  Orkney 
and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  the 
garter.    ^  He  possessed,"  says  Hume, "  all 
the  qualities  which  could  engage  the  af- 
fections of  the  populace — a  disunguished 
valor,  an  affable  address,  a  thoughtless 
generosity,  a  graceful  person.    He  rose 
still  higher  in  the  public  favor  by  reason 
of  the  universal  hatred  to  which  the  duke 
(of  York),  on  account  of  his  religion,  was 
exposed.      Monmouth's     capacity     was 
mean;  his  temper  pliant;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing his  great  popularity,  he  bad  never 
been  dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  re- 
signed himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shaftes- 
burv,  a  man  of  such  a  restless  temper,, 
such  subtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  prin- 
ciples.   That  daring  politician  had  flat- 
tered Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown."    This  character 
explains  his  whole  life.    In  1679,'  he  r^ 
ceived  the  command  against  the  Scotch 
covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Both  well' bridge,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom, the  same  year,  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  duke  of  York.    He  soon  after  return- 
ed, and  engaged  in  several  conspiracies 
with  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  lead- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  desirous  of  es- 
tablishinff  a  republic;  othera  merely  wished 
to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  while  Mon- 
mouth entertained  secret  hopes  of  acquir- 
ing the  crown.    One  of  these  plots,  some 
of  the  parties  to  which  were  also  concern- 
ed in  the  rye  house  plot,  being  discover- 
ed in  1683;  Monmouth  concealed  himself 
for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards  par- 
doned, on  expressing  his  penitence.    No 
aooner  had  he  obtained  hLa  pardon  than 
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he  dSasrowed  having  made  anj  conces- 
MODS  to  the  court,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  by  Chariesto  depart  from 
the  kingdoni.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II,  Monmouth,  finding  himself  pursued 
by  the  king's  severity,  was  induced,  con- 
trary to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  by 
the  impatience  of  some  of  his  partisans, 
to  attempt  an  invaaon  of  England.  He 
arrived  at  Lime  with  hardlv  a  hundred 
followers  (June,  1685) ;  but  his  numbers 
were  soon  increased,  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  asserted  the  legitimacy 
of  his  i)irth.  His  forces  were  debated  at 
Sedgemore  Bridgewater,  and  the  duke 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  having  been 
found  in  tlie  disffuise  of  a  peasant,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome  with 
hunger,  fatigue  and  anxiety.  He  refused 
to  betray  his  accomplices,  and  conducted 
himself  with  much  firmness  on  the  scaf- 
fold, where  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body,  after  four  unsuccessful  blows.  The 
people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the  favorite, 
beheved  that  the  person  executed  was  not 
Monmouth,  but  one  of  his  friends,  who 
rescmhled  him  so  nearly  as  to  P^^ss  him- 
self off  for  the  duke,  and  suffer  in  his 
stead.  It  was  probably  this  belief  which 
has  led  some  to  conjecture  that  the  famous 
iron  Mask  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

MoNNiER,  Pierre  Charles  Le  ;  astrono- 
mer, member  of  the  academies  at  Paris, 
London  and  Berlin,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  early  displayed  a  decided  in- 
clination for  astronomical  studies.  In  his 
sixteentli  year,  he  made  observations  on 
Saturn,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  commu- 
nicated to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Par- 
is his  JSTowdU  Jtlgvre  tU  la  Lune,  avec  la 
Description  des  Taches.  The  academy 
atlmittec^  him  into  their  number,  and,  in 
1735,  he  went  with  Maupertuis  to  Lap- 
land. In  1748,  Monnier  observed  the  an- 
nular eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  Scotland,  and 
was  the  first  who  measured  the  moon's 
diameter  on  tlie  sun's  disk.  In  1750, 
Louis  XV  employed  him  to  run  a  meridi- 
an line  through  the  castle  of  Bellevue. 
Lalande,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
on  unfriendly  terms,  was  his  pupil,  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  the  highest  es- 
teem. Lemonnier  was  of  an  impetuous 
and  capricious  temper;  and  after  his  death 
several  valuable  works  were  found  among 
his  papers,  which,  in  spite  of  all  entrea> 
ties,  he  had  obstinately  refiised  to  publish, 
and  which  he  threatened  to  btun.  Among 
them  was  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
academy  in  1741.  He  was  uidefatigable 
in  his  Ubon,  and  his  whole  hfe  was  de- 
49* 


voted  to  science,  which  is  indebted  to  hun 
for  many  improvement!.  He  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  difference  of  refraction 
in  summer  and  winter.  He  corrected  the 
tabfes  of  the  sun,  and  the  catalogues  of  the 
stars,  fixed  with  greater  accuracy  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic,  and  ascertained 
the  elevation  of  tlie  pole  at  Paris.  He 
introduced  hito  France  the  transit-instru- 
ment constructed  by  Graliam,  and  pointed 
out  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
Saturn,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  Ju- 
piter. He  died  in  1799.  Of  his  nume- 
rous works,  his  Hisioire  Cdeste  and  his 
Theorie  des  Cometes  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

MoNOCHORD  (from  the  Greek] ;  an  an- 
cient instrument,  or  machine,60  called,  be- 
cause  it  is  furnished  with  only  one  string. 
Its  use  is  to  measure  and  adjust  the  ratios 
of  the  intervals,  which  it  efiects  by  the 
means  of  movable  bridges,  calculated  to 
divide  tlie  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
speculatist  The  monochord  appears  to 
have  been  in  constant  use  with  the  an- 
cients, as  tlie  only  means  of  forming  the 
ear  to  the  accumte  perception,  and  the 
voice  to  the  true  intonation,  of  those 
minute  and  difficult  mtervals  which  ^were 
then  practised  in  melody.  4 

MorrocHROME  (Gr.  fiovos,  single,  and 
Xf>*''i*af  color),  in  ancient  painting ;  a  paint- 
ing with  one  single  color.  This  descrip- 
tion of  art  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known 
to  the  Etruscans.  The  first  specimens  of 
the  art  of  paindng  were  of  one  tint  only, 
which  was  most  conmionly  red,  made 
either  with  cinnabar  or  minium.  Instead 
of  red,  white  paint  was  sometimes  used. 
Quintilian  says  of  Polygnotus,  and  Pliny 
of  Zeuxis,  that  their  performances  of  this 
kind  were  of  the  latter  description.  The 
antique  tombs  of  the  Tarquins,  in  the 
neighborhood  of'Cometo,  oflfer  several 
figures  painted  in  white  upon  a  dark 
ground.  The  first  four  plates  in  the  first 
voliune  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
contain  several  monochromes  upon  mar- 
ble. The  most  numerous  monuments 
existing  of  this  kind  of  painting  are  on 
terra  cotta. 

MoNocRAT  has  been  used  by  a  few 
writers  to  de8ignai;e  with  one  word  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  They  object  to  oiUocraij 
as  not  sufficiently  precise,  since  there 
might  be  also  an  autocratic  body,  that  is, 
several  or  many  persons  who  govern  with- 
out any  dependence  on  those  who  are 
governed, 

MoNODBAMA ;  a  drama  in  which  only 
one  person  plays. 

MoifooRAM  (iiovos,  single,  or  only,  and 
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Yfaffm\  in  arohwolog^;  a  ehancter  or 
cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  let- 
ten  interwoveii|  being  a  sort  of  abbrerisr 
tion  of  a  name,  anciently  used  as  a  seal, 
badge,  armi^  dtc.  They  were  used  on 
coins,  standards,  walls  and  tapestiy,  seals 
and  documents ;  first  on  ^oins,  latest  on 
documents,  in  which  they  were  employed 
not  only  by  princes  and  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, but  also  by  magistrates  and  notaries. 
Their  use  particularly  as  arms  is  ancient, 
as  appears  from  Plutarch,  and  from  some 
Greek  medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  Alexander,  his  son.  The 
Roman  labctrum  bore  the  monogram  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  consisted  of  two  let- 
ters, an  p  placed  perpendicularly  through 
the  middle  of  a  x,  as  we  find  it  on  many 
medals  of  ttie  age  of  Ck)n8tantine,  these 
being  the  two  hrat  letters  of  the  word 
XPISTOZ.  Under  the  Eastern  empire,  it 
is  usual  to  §nd  MIK,  which  form  the 
monogram  of  Mary,  Jesus,  Oonstantine. 
The  use  of  monograms  was  exceedingly 
common  upon  Greek  coins;  and  many 
antiquarians  have  bestowed  much  time 
and  attention  in  the  effort  to  decipher 
tliem — a  useless  labor,  since  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  mono^ms  were,  without 
doubt,  of  a  conventional  nature,  and  un- 
derstood only  by  a  few,  even  in  the 
times  at  which  the  coins  were  current. 
After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who 
made  much  use  of  them,  and  improved 
their  form,  monograms  became  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  countries  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Frankish  empire,  but  after 
the  twelfth  century,  gradjially  went  out 
of  use.  The  use  of  them  remained 
longest  in  Grermany,  where  it  was  formally 
abolished  by  the  cfiet  of  Worms,  in  1495. 
The  knowledge  of  monograms  of  this 
public  kind  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
illusuntion  of  the  monuments  and  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore 
forms  a  particular  branch  of  diplomatica 
The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  all 
sorts  of  ciphers  and  signs,  with  which 
artists,  particularly  painters  and  engravers, 
were  accustomed  to  designate  their  works. 
These  have  often  been  counterfeited. 
The  ancients  called  every  outline,  every 
simple  sketch,  a  monogram.  Montfau- 
oon,  in  his  Pal^o^rapku  Chrecque,  has 
given  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  mon- 
o^ms  taken  from  medals  of  various 
kmds.  John  Fr.  Christ's  collection  of 
figures  of  monograms,  accompanied  by  ^x- 
pumations, — ^nzeige  und  AusUgung  dor 
Monogrcmmatum  ( JLeipsic,  1747), — ^is  valu- 
able ;  also  Brouillot's  celebrated  DicL  des 
Manogramma^  completed  and  corrected^ 


mhikTiaUgirtAf^dtiMMOgr^Ckjfiu, 
^.  (Munich,  1820). 

MoffooRAPH^/ioMf,  onljT,  nn^le,  xp«^v); 
a  treatise  on  a  single  subject  in  literature 
or  science  }  thus  we  say,  a  monognqfk  on 
violets,  a  monograph  on  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. The  advantage  of  a  treatiaa  of  this 
nature  is,  that  it  allows  more  minutenes 
of  detail  in  reference  to  all  the  properfa 
and  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  mono- 
graph. Papers  jn  the  memouns  or  transact 
tions  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and 
in  periodical  journals,  are  often  mono- 
graphs, and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  modem  ^ience. 

Monolithic  (from  novot,  single,  and 
hdos,  Stone) ;  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
According  to  Herodotus,  there  was  a 
monolithic  sanctuary  attached  to  a  temple 
at  Sais,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  21  cubits 
long,  14  wide,  and  8  high,  which  was 
brought  from  Elephantine.  The  carriage 
of  it  employ^  2000  men  three  yean. 
Some  striking  specimens  of  monolithic 
temples  are  still  found  in  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  monolithic  obelisks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  appUcation  of  mechanical 
power  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (See 
Obdisk^.) 

Monologue  (imovos,  single,  X«yof,  dis- 
course) ;  in  distinction  from  '  diaUmic 
(q.  v.),  in  the  drama ;  the  same  as  soSUh 
qu^,    (See  SolUoqwf,) 

MoNOMANT  (fh>m  novQs  and  /lovia) ;  the 
name  given,  by  some  physicians,  to  that 
form  of  mania,  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
patient  is  absorbed  by  one  idea ;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  patient  believes  that  he  is 
God,  or  Christ,  an  emperor,  &c  (See 
Mental  Derangement.) 

MoNONOAUELA  ;  a  river  which  fises 
from  the  Laurel  mountains,  in  Virginia, 
runs  north  into  Pennsylvania,  and  unites 
with  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg,  to  form 
the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
and  barges  32  miles,  to  BrownsviUe,  and 
still  further  for  lighter  boats.  Its  length 
is  about  300  mile& 

MoNOPHTSiTEs ;  the  members  of  the 
party  who,  according  to  tlie  language 
adopted  in  the  fifth  century,  muntain  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  is^ 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
so  united  as  to  form  but  one  nolure,  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion  or  mixture 
of  the  two  natures.  They  were  con- 
demned 8S  heretics,  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  451,  which  maintained  that 
in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united 
in  one  person^  and  that  without  any  chai^ 
mixture  or  confliaion.  This  distinction 
without  a  difference  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
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dkfpute.  The  Aoatic  and  Egypdon  cler- 
gy were  mciined  to  the  MoDophysitee,  and 
were  unanifnous  in  maintaining  the  unity 
of  nature  as  'well  as  of  person  in  Jesus, 
while  the  Western  contended  for  the  de- 
cree of  *the  council.  The  edict  called 
HenotUmi^  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in' 
482,  was  not  able  to  quiet  the  combatants, 
and,  after  long  and  often  bloody  congests, 
the  orthodox  church,  by  its  sentences  of 
excommunication,  occasioned  a  formal  se- 
cession on  tlie  port'of  the  Monophy sites. 
This  separation  took  placd  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  protection 
which  the  Mouophysites  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived at  times  fiX)m'the  court  at  Constan- 
tinople, necessarily  ceased  from  the  close 
union  of  the  emperor  Justinian  with  the 
Roman  church.  Neither  did  they  re- 
main united  among  t^iemselves.  In  483, 
the  Acephali  (q.  v.|  had  already  seceded, 
and  formed  the  real  strength  of  Monophy- 
sitism.  In  519,  new  con^oversies  arose 
among  them  respecting  the  question 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  corruptible 
or  not  The  Severites,  adherents  of  a 
deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Severus, 
who  belonged  to  the  Acephali,  answered 
in  the  aftirmative ;  the  Julianists,  or  Ga- . 
janites,  adherents  of  the  bishops  Julianus, 
or  Gajanus,  in  the  negative.  The  former 
were,  therefore,  called  PhiheaiolcUrians 
{Corrupticol(B,  servants  of  corruptibility) ; 
the  latter,  ApkUmrtodoctia  (teachers  of  in- 
corruptibility), or  PhantasiasU,  who  again 
divided  respecting  the  question  whether 
the  body  of  Christ  was  created,  and 
formed  the  parties  of  ^ciisteUB,  those  who 
held  it  increate,  and  the  CtistokUrians, 
who  believed  it  created.  The  Severites, 
bIs9  called,  from  one  of  their  bishops, 
TheodosianSf  acquired  the  superiority,  and 
pronounced  excommunications  against  the 
m^gnoftOy  who  also  arose  among  them  (so 
called,  because  they  denied  the  onmis- 
cience  of  Christ  as  a  man).  About  560, 
a  Monophysite,  Askusnages,  and  after  him 
Philoponus,  the  greatest  Christian  philoso- 
pher of  that  century,  conceived  the  idea 
of  styling  the  iliree  persons  of  the  Deity 
three  Gods.  These  tritbeists  and  their 
adherents,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites,  were  the  rankest  heretics, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  many  Mouophy- 
sites turning  Catholics.  In  Egypt,  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  die  Monophvsite  con- 
gregations, however,  remained  the  strong- 
est, had  pau*iarchs  at  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  existing,  without  interruption,  b^ 
the  side  of  the  imperial  or  orthodox  patri- 
archs ;  and,  after  the  Syrian,  Jacob  Bara- 
deus,  who  died  588,  had  established  theur 


religious  conslitutioDy  fermed  the  inde- 
pendent eborches  of  the  Jaoolntes  aod 
Armenians  (q.  v.),  which  separated  from 
the  Greeks  ss  well  as  the  Romans,  and 
have^  for  that  reason,  been  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  since  the  seventh  century, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Excepting  their  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  one  nature  in  Christ,  they  coin- 
cide, in  the  main  points  of  belief  with  the 
Greek  church ;  their  worship  also  resem- 
bles the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Roman^ 
but  has,  from  their  national  elHuiicter  and 
their  superstition,  receit^sd  variations, 
which  are  most  striking  in  the  relieious 
constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Jacobites. 
These  Copis  are  in  communion  with  the 
Syrian  Jacobites,  but  have  their  own 
patriarch  at  Cau'o,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  ten  bishoprics  under 
him.  The  Bible  and  litur^cal  books 
they  possess  in  the  old  C«ptic  language, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  current 
under  the  Ptolemies,  at  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks,  and  has,  there- 
fore, some  similarity  with  the  Greek,  but 
is  now  a  dead  language*  They  bap- 
tize their  children  always  in  tlje  churcn, 
and  never  till  they  are  forty  days  old,  and 
ft^quently  not  till  tliey  are  seven  years  of 
age ;  but  immediately  after  baptism,  they 
receive  the  wine  of  the  eucharist.  The 
Lord's  supper  they  celebrate  only  in  the 
great  fasts,  use,  in  the  celebration,  leaven- 
ed bread,  which  is  broken,  and  taste  the 
wine  with  spoons.  According  to  a  cus- 
tom that  had  its  origin  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, they  attend  divine  worship  m  the 
night,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It 
consists  merely  of  service  at  the  altar,  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  reading  by  the  priests, 
who  are,  moreover,  extremely  ignorant, 
and  cannot  preach.  The  patriarch  preach- 
es but  once  a  year.  Relics,  poorly  exe- 
cuted, images  in  dieir  churches,  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  &c.,  tliey  have  in  common 
with  the  Greeks.  Circumcision  is  cus- 
tomary only  with  the  Copts  in  Upper 
Egypt.  In  dieir  thinly-peopled  convents, 
monks  reside  with  women  and  children.  , 
A  fourth  Monophysite  church  is  the  Abys-  j 
sinian,  which  receives  its  spiritual  head 
from  the  Copts.  (See  ^hygsinia,)  Con- 
nected with  the  Monophysite  controversy 
was  the  question  started  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  whether,  in  Christ,  the 
united  divine  and  human  nature  had  but 
one,  or  two  wills.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute, which  the  emperor  Constans  tried  in 
vain  to  appease,  by  his  edict,  called  TVpiw. 
The  decision  of  the  TruUan  council,  at 
Constantinople,  in  680,  that  there  were 
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two  wills  in  Christ,  because  he  had  two 
natures,  laade  the  Monothelites  (advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  will)  heretics,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  formation,  from  their 
remains,  of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites.  (q.  v,) 
Monopoly  is  an  exclusive  right,  securea 
to  one  or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  some 
branch  of  U:ade  or  manufacture,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  freedom  of  trade  or 
manufacture  enjoyed  by  all  the  world,  or 
by  all  the  subjects  of  a  particular  country. 
IThus  the  East  India  trade  is  a  monopoly 
in  England,  as  for  as  it  is  confined,  by 
law,  to  the  East  India  company,  though 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  to  the 
British  East  Indies ;  but  the  West  India 
trade,  as  far  as  it  is  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  is  not  a  monopoly,  though  for- 
etguers  may  be  (as  they,  indeed,  hereto- 
fore have  been)  excluded  from  it  The 
most  frequent  monopolies,  formerly  grant- 
ed in  Europe,  were  the  right  of  trading  to 
certain  foreign  countries,  the  right  of  im- 
lx>rtinK  or  exporting  certain  articles,  and 
that  of  exercisiog  particular  arts  or  trades, 
in  certain  towns  or  boroughs.  These 
species  of  monopoly  are  now  generally 
understood  to  be  injurious.  They  still 
subsist,  however,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  Europe,  but  they  have  never 
been  introduced  into  the  U.  States.  There 
IS,   however,  one  species  of  monopoly 


sanctioned  by  the  lawa^  not  onlv  of  the 
U.  States,  but  of  all  countries  that  have 
made  any  advances  in  the  arts,  namely^ 
the  exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  im- 
provement for  a  limited  number  of  yean. 
The  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  woric,  is  hardly  a 
monopoly,  but  rather  a  right  of  property, 
resting  ufion  the  same  principle  as  the 
right  to  lands  or  chattels.  The  law,  there- 
fore, by  giving  an  author  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  publication  of  his  own  work, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  makes  no 
grant ;  it  is  only  allowing  him  what  is  his 
own,  for  a  limited  time.  But  the  exclu- 
mve  right  to  the  use  of  an  invention  or 
improvement,  is  a  monopoly,  since  it  de- 
prives others,  for  that  period,  of  the 
chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the 
same  improvement,  discovery  or  inven- 
tion tliemselves.  It  is  takms  away  a  right 
which  they  before  had.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  the  encouragement  of  inventions 
and  improvements,  in  thepolicy  of  which 
all  the  world  concur.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  monopoly  recognised  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  only  one  generally  ac- 
knowledged, in  Europe,  to  be  useful  and- 
expedient. 

MonopTERAL  Temples.    (See  .^c^ 
tecturef  vol.  i,  p.  341.) 
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Louis  XII,  king  of  France  from  1498  to 
1515,  called  by  his  subjects  le  peredupeupk, 
was  born  in  l462.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  which  took  place  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VIII,  he  was  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  tiret  prince  of  the  blood.  The  lessons 
of  his  German  mother,  Mary  of  Cleves, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  he  underwent 
at  a  later  period,  corrected  the  faults  of 
his  education,  which  had  been  purposely 
neglected,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  Louis  XL  (q.  v.)  On  ascending  the 
throup,  he  panloned  the  wrongs  which  he 
hud  suftered  before  his  accession.  "  The 
king  of  France,"  said  he,  "must  not 
revenge  the  injuries  done  to  tlie  duke  of 
Orleans."  He  showed  himself  grateful  to- 
ward his  friends.  The  ambitious  Georges 
d'Auilioise,  his  mmister,  archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  cardinal  legate,  enjoyed  bis 
full  confidence.  After  the  death  of  this 
minister,  in  1510,  Louis  took  the  reins 
Jiimself.  He  reestablished  discipline  in 
the  army,  and  brought  the  turbulent  stu- 
dents of  Paris  to  order — a  task  which  was 
not  without  difticulty,  on  account  of  their 
great  number,  and  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed.  He  much  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  lessened  the 
taxes,  and  would  never  consent  to  in- 
crease tliem,  tliough  he  was  engaged  in 
many  wars.  The  expense  of  these  he 
supplied  by  making  a  number  of  ofiices 
venal,  and  selling  some  crovm  estates. 
He  united  the  dudijr  of  Brittany  for  ever 
with  the  crown,  by  marrving,  in  1499,  the 
widow  of  Charles  VIII,  the  beautiful 
Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany,  the  object  of 
his  love  even  before  his  separation  from 
the  excellent,' but  extremely  plain  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  Louis  XI,  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  marry,  and  who  hod  borne  him 
no  chikiren.  In  order  to  enforce  the 
rights  which  be  Inherited  ftom  his  grand- 


mother, Valentina  Visconti,  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  against  Louis  Sforza,  called  Mor^ 
(see  Sforza),  he  sent,  in  1499,  an  army 
over  the  A\\yB,  which  conquered  the 
duchy  of  Milan  within  twelve  days;  after 
which  Genoa  also  surrendered  to  him. 
In  vain  did  Louis  Moro  attempt  to  main- 
tain himself  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  in  1500,  at  Novara, 
and  died,  in  1510,  in  confinement  at 
Loches  in  France.  In  1500,  Louis  XII 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples was  divided  between  them.  King 
Frederic  of  Naples  proceeded  to  France, 
where  Louis  gave  him  a  considerable 
annuity.  But  Ferdinand  possessed  him- 
self of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  1505.  Louis 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter 
Claude  to  the  grandson  of  the  German 
emperor,  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  after- 
wards Charles  V  (q.  v.),  and  to  give  her 
Brittany,  Burgundy  and  Milan  as  a  dowry. 
But  tlie  estates  assembled  in  1506  at 
Tours,  begged  on  their  knees  the  father 
of  his  people,  as  they  called  him,  to  marry 
his  daugl^ter  to  Francis,  count  of  Angou- 
16me,  of  the  femily  of  Valois.  Louis 
consented;  the  estates  declared  the  first 
contract  of  marriage  void,  and  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
Francis  married  Claude.  Louis  now  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  education 
of  this  prince,  who  was  to  succeed  him 
(see  Francis  /),  but  at  firet  with  so  little 
success,  that  on  one  occasion  he  sorrow- 
fully exclaimed, "  JVottf  travmlioru  en  vain ; 
ce  gro8  garpon  gdtera  tout.  The  league 
of  Cambray  (see  League),  established  1^ 
pope  Juhus  II  against  Venice,  in  1508, 
mvolved  France  in  a  new  war.  Louis 
now  commanded  the  army  in  person,  and 
was  victorious  over  the  Ven«tianB|  ai 
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AgnadellO|  in  1509,  where  he  fought  with 
great  bravery.  Julius  II,  however,  feariuff 
Qie  power  of  France  in  Italy,  concluded 
the  holy  league  (see  League)  with  Venice, 
Switzerland,  Spain  and  England,  against 
Louis  XII,  in  1510.  In  vain  did  the  king, 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian, assemble,  in  1511,  a  council  at 
Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  in  its 
head  and  members,  and  to  depose  Julius 
II ;  the  pope  kid  an  interdict  on  France, 
in  1512,  and  declared  Louis  XII  to  have 
forfeited  his  crown.  The  French  armies 
eould  not  maintain  themselves  ailer  the 
death  of  their  general,  Gaston  de  Foix 
(q.  V.) ;  they  Jwere  beaten  by  the  Swiss,  at 
Kovara,  in  1513,  and  retreated  over  the 
Alps;  after  which  Maximilian,  son  of 
Louis  Moro,  took  possession  of  Milan, 
and  Genoa  made  herself  independent  of 
France,  The  Swiss,  at  the  same  time, 
penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon, 
and  Henry  VIII  {q.  v.)  of  England  de- 
feated the  French,  in  1513,  at  Uui negate 
{Journie  lUs  i^pirons,  because  tlie  Fi-ench 
made  more  use  of  their  spurs  in  flight 
than  of  their  swords  in  fight).  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  also,  in  loi%  had  taken 
Upper  Navarre,  which,  umil  then,  be- 
longed, together  willi  Lower  NavaiTC,  in 
France,  to  tlie  house  of  AlbreL  Louis 
XII  now  renounced  the  provuices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  A1{M  and  the  Pyrenees, 
became  reconciled  with  Leo  X,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  II,  and  concluded,  in 
1514,  a  general  peace  with  Henry  VIII, 
whose  sister  Mary  he  married,  after  the 
death  of  Anne,  after  which  he  united  his 
second  daughter,  Ren6e,  to  the  arch-duke 
Charles  (Charles  V).  From  love  to  his 
beautiful  wife  (only  16  years  old),  Louis 
(then  53  years  of  age)  changed  his  whole 
mode  of  life,  to  the  mjury  of  his  health, 
and  thus  accelerated  his  death.  He  died 
Jan.  1, 1515. — Louis  XII  possessed  many 
o^  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  He 
was  open,  honest,  economical,  just,  kind- 
hearted  and  magnanimous;  he  was  a 
friend  of  science,  and  attracted  learned 
men  to  his  country,  particularly  from 
Italy;  and  France  owes  to  him  its  first 
scientific  collections.  He  loved  to  read 
Cicero's  Dt  Qficiisj  De  SeneciutCf  and  De 
Amiciiia,  Trajan  was  his  model.  France 
enjoyed,  under  him,  o  decree  of  prosperity 
and  security  which  it  had  never  possessed 
before.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  Louis  had  not  sufficient 
talent  to  oppose  the  crafty  Juhus  II,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  cardinal  Wolsey. 
His  generals,  IVivulce,  De  la  TremouiUe, 
Caston  d«  Foiz  (nephew  of  Loiua  XII), 


fiayard  and  othera,  maintained,  even  ia 
misfortune,  the  dory  of  the  French  anna. 
—See  P.  L.  Roederei's  Lovi$  XH  ei  Ihm^ 
fois  /,  <  ott  Minwireapour  servir  h  tine 
nouveUe  HUtoire  du  Rtgne  de  Lowm  Xli 
€t  de  FrancoiM  1  (Paris,  1825, 2  vols.). 

Louis  Bonaparte,  count  of  Sl  Leu, 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  was  bom 
at  Ajaccio,  Sept.  2,  1778.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  eztincuon  of  feudal  prin* 
ciples  must  necessarily  take  place  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  (though  at  first  vaguely  under- 
stood, and  oflen  pcrvertedly  applied)  must 
make  a  new  era  in  the  constitution  of 
Europe,  will  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  investigation,  in 
Napoleon's  life,  how  far  he  remained 
merely  a  Frenchman,  sacrificing  other 
nations  to  elevate  his  own,  and  how  far 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  acted 
whh  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Europe  in 
general,  which  his  station,  as  dictator  of 
Europe,  called  on  him  to  cherish.  For 
the  investigation  of  this  point,  the  Ufe  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  will  have  a  |)eculiar  in- 
terest. Louis  Bonaparte  went,  at  an 
early  age,  to  France,  chose  the  military 
career,  and  was  educated  at  the  miUtary 
school  at  Chalons.  In  his  Riponse  a  Sir 
Mealier  Scott,  he  speaks  with  great  affec- 
tion of  the  paternal  care  which  Napoleon 
took  of  him  in  his  youth,  when  he  lived 
with  him  in  France.  Louis  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Italy  and  Egypt,  as  aid-tie- 
camp.  From  Egypt  he  returned  with 
despatches  to  the  directory,  March  14, 1799. 
Soon  after  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  NajM)- 
leon  sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  year.  He  was  aflerwards 
appointed  general  of  brigade,  and,  in 
1802,  maiTied  the  step-daughter  of  Napo- 
leon, Horteusia  Beauhamais— a  match 
which  proved  unhappy.  When  Napo- 
leon assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
made  his  brother  Louis  constable,  and,  in 
1805,  governor-general  of  Piedmout.  But, 
on  account  of  his  health,  Louis  soon  left 
Turin.  Schimmclpennink,  the  grand 
pensionary  of  Batavia,  wishing  to  resign 
his  office,  on  account  of  his  blindness, 
Napoleon  improved  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland 
(June  6, 1806).  Louis  refused  to  accept 
the  crown ;  he  alleged  his  ill  health  and 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  country;  but 
Napoleon  told  hino,  *^  ^^U  valaU  mieux 
mourir  roiy  que  de  more  prince.^  Other 
reasons  determined  Louis  to  accept  the 
crown,  though  he  could  be,  in  fiust,  noth-r 
ing  more  than  a  French  prince.  The  pr&i 
vioua  negotiations  with  resnect  to  tlm  mib* 
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\efct  were  kept  an  entire  secret  fitmi  him. 
After  his  acoesBionf  be  desired  to  identify 
himself  with  his  people  ;  hut,  in  his  situa- 
tion, this  was  impossible;  and  therefore 
his  rei^  although  he  respected  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  nation,  and  earnestly 
endeavored  to  improve  every  branch  of 
the  administratioii,  had,  on  the  whole, 
neither  freedom  nor  digoitv.  He  often 
took  steps  which  oftended  the  feelings  of 
the  nadon;  for  instance,  his  attempted 
levy  of  orphans  for  the  military  service. 
Other  plans  of  his,  such  as  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  Hague 
to  Utrecht,  and  subsequently  to  Amster- 
dam, were  not  merely  without  advan- 
tage, but  detrimental.  But  he  made  a 
noble,  though  vain  resistance,  to  what  was 
termed  the  katde  politique  of  France,  in  as 
far  as  Holland  was  concerned.  On  one 
occasion,  he  generously  declared,  ^i^^tn 
acceptant  le  trine  de  HoUandej  U  a^etaitfait 
HouandaUJ*  The  supplies  demanded  by 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  the  strict 
measures  against  British  commerce,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  on  the  other, 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity 
of  Holland  impossible.  Louis  was,  bow- 
ever,  succ^isful  in  preserving  Holland 
from  a  general  bankruptcy.  Though  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  demanded 
unceasing  attention,  the  completion  of  a 
new  criminal  and  civil  code  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
end  measures,  on  the  model  of  the  French, 
Was  adopted.  In  his  personal  character, 
the  king  displayed  moderation,  modesty, 
active  humanity  (for  example,  on  occasion 
of  the  explosion  of  powder  in  Leyden, 
and  of  the  inundations  in  the  winter  of 
1808),  and  placability  in  regard  to  the 
affinonts  which  he  received.  But  as  he 
would  not  enforce  the  continental  system 
in  Holland  with  severity,  and  defended 
his  people  against  the  ever-increasing  en- 
croachments of  his  brother,  a  dispute  en- 
sued between  them ;  Louis  was  ordered 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  with  the  greatest 
sacrifices  that  he  eftected  a  prolongation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Dutch  state.  This, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Having 
been  advised  that  French  troops  were  on 
their  way,  under  Oudlnot,  to  occupy  Am- 
sterdam and  the  sea-board,  he  abdicated 
the  sovereignty,  July  1, 1810,  created  his 
absent  wife,  agreeably  to  the  constitution, 
reeent,  in  the  name  of  his  minor  son 
(vmom  the  emperor,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  father,  had  appointed,  March  3, 
1809,  gnind-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  guardianship  of  him), 
left  Holland,  accompanied  by  two  ftiends, 


and,  under  the  name  of  eduhf  qf  SL  Leu, 
repaired,  by  way  of  Teplitz,  to  Gratz, 
wjbere  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  wrote  several  works.  The  struggle 
of  interests  which  necessarily  ensued  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  whom 
he  recognised  as  kings,  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  lettera  vnritten  by  Napo- 
leon's own  hand  to  Louis,  and  preserved 
in  Bourrienne's  Memoirs.  They  show 
that  it  was  nearly  impossible  that  the 
interest  of  the  emperor  of  France  should 
agi^e  with  that  of  the  king  of  HoUandi 
Louis  had  not  enriched  himself  in  Hoi-' 
land.  The  income  of  the  civil  list,  foi* 
the  month  of  June,  he  returned  to  his  son. 
And  when  Holland  was  incorporated  with 
France,  he  forbade  the  institution  of  any 
appanage  for  himself,  the  queen  and  his 
children  ;  he  resigned  to  hb  wife  his 
estate  at  St.  Leu,  near  Paris,  his  palace  in 
Paris,  and  several  houses  in  Holland*  In 
Octolier,  1817,  he  ceded  St.  Leu  to  the 
duke  of  Leuchtenbere,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais.  In  the  yeara  1§13  and  1814,  Louis 
repeatedly  offered  the  emperor  his  ser- 
vices, with  a  view,  however,  to  the  re- 
placing of  Holland  under  a  French  dy- 
nasty, which,  however.  Napoleon  decid- 
edly refused.  Afler  the  reinstatement  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself 
freed  from  all  obligadons  to  Holland,  and 
went  to  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1814.  His  meeting 
with  Napoleon,  concerted  by  tlie  empress 
Maiia  Louisa,  was  cold.  He  earnestly 
exhorted  his  brother  to  peace.  March  30, 
he  accompanied  the  empress  to  Blois. 
In  April,  lie  retired  to  Lausanne,  and 
thence,  in  November,  1814,  to  Rome.  In 
1815,  he  remained  in  Rome.  Having 
separated  fix)m  his  wife,  he  demanded 
that  she  should  give  up  to  him  his  son 
(formerly  grand-duke  of  Berg,  under 
Napoleon's  guardianship^  with  whose 
education  he  has  occupied  himself  at 
Rome.  The  letter  to  M.  Bonald,  on  the 
education  of  his  son,  bears  favorable 
testimony  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  his  heart.  His  romance  Marie,  ou 
Its  Peinta  tPAmour,  ou  les  HoUandaises 
(3  vols.,  1814),  contains  a  picture  of  Dutch 
manners.  He  has  given  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  circumstances  of  himself  and 
his  family,  especially  of  his  administration 
of  Holland,  in  his  Documens  historiques  et 
Rijkxiona  sur  le  Gouvemement  de  la  Hoi- 
lande^  par  Louis  Bonaparte^  Ex-Roi  de 
HoUande  (3  vols.,  London,  1821),  which  is 
entirely  his  own,  even  to  the  prefttce. 
Against  the  participation  ascribed  to  him, 
in  a  woric  on  the  British  parliament  (His* 
toire  du  Parkment  d^Jbif^Aerrty  with  noteSf 
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pretended  to  be  by  Napoleon),  Louis  has 
nrotested,  in  the  Paris  G»tu<i^ti<ton9ieJ.  His 
mpmte  h  Sir  WaUter  Scott  appealed  in 
16^.  In  this  work,  he  acknowledges 
himself  as  author  of  the  following  works 
only :  1.  and  3^  Marie,  and  the  Documens 
historiques  already  menticmed ;  3.  Mhnoire 
sur  la  Versification,  conteruuU  un  RecutU 
tFOdespMties  pr^cidemmeni  en  Brochure 
et  dei  Es$ai$  de  Vera  sans  Rime ;  4.  £9- 
sai  nor  la  Vertlfication  (2  vols.,  in  8voA 
cofUenmit  P  Opera  de  Ruth,  la  TragidU  de 
LvLcrkce;  ces  deux  Pitces  icriiea  en  Vera 
sans  Rime,  et  la  CorrUdie  de  VAvare  de  Mo- 
Uhre  reduite  en  Vers  de  la  mime  Espkce ; 

5.  J^ousoeau  RecueU  de  Po6sies  pubMes  h 
Florence  VAnnU  demUre,et  cotUenant  la 
Suite  du  Lutrin  Poime,  en  5  Chants,  &c.  ; 

6.  Riponse  h  Sir  Walter  ScoU. 

LuciEN  BowAPARTE,  tliird  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  since  1814  prince  of  Caiiino 
(an  estate  in  the  papal  territory,  which  he 
purchased  in  ld08,  and  which  the  pope 
afterwards  made  a  principality),  was  boni 
at  Ajaccio,  in  1772.  The  effective  assist- 
ance which  he  rendered  to  Napoleon  on 
some  of  the  most  important  occasions  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  career,  and  the 
misunderstanding  which,  at  a  later  period, 
took  place  between  these  two  brothers, 
render  Lucien  an  object  of  much  interest 
We  cannot  enter  minutely  into  these  par- 
ticulars, which  will  form  subjects  of  study 
for  the  future  historian,  but  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  short  biographical  notice. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  received  his  education 
at  the  college  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  tlie  party  of 
the  people.  He  became  engaged  to  mad^ 
emoiselle  Boyer,  whose  brother  was  a 
land-owner  and  iimkeeper  at  St  Maxiinin, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
commissariat  of  war.  In  March,  1797,  he 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Liamone  to  the  council  of  the  live  hun- 
dred. July  18, 1797,  he  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  tribune.  He  op^iosed  the 
regulation  for  shutdng  up  the  shops  on  the 
l(Hh  day  of  each  dicade,  as  arbitrary ;  at^ 
tacked  with  energy  those  who  had  wasted 
the  public  money  ;  and,  on  the  anniversa- 
ly  of  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
exhorted  his  colleagues  to  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  die  for  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III ;  though  he  soon  after  coope- 
rated in  dverthrowmff  its  supporters.  Mer- 
lin, La  R^veillere,  and  Treilhard.  His  in- 
fluence soon  increased,  and  he  formed  a 
pvty,  which   afterwards  promoted  the 


views  of  his  brother.  Not  long  boAre 
the  memorable  18th  Brumaire,  he  became 
president  of  the  councili  and  prepared  tlw 
proceedings  of  that  day.  Bemff  unable  to 
appease  the  agitation  caused  by  general 
Bonaparte's  entrance  into  tbe  aasemblyi 
he  lUMmdoned  his  seat,  laid  aside  the 
badg^  of  his  dignity,  mounted  his  hone, 
rode  at  full  speed  through  the  ranks  of  as* 
eembled  troops,  and  exhorted  them  to  save 
theur  general,  whose  life  was  in  great  dan- 
ger. {See  JVbpoleon,  and  i^^e^.)  After 
3ie  consular  government  was  established, 
Lucien  wbb  nauade  minister  of  the  interior* 
While  in  this  stadon,  in  1799,  he  encour- 
aged, with  great  zeal,  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
public  instruction.  He  established  a  sec- 
ond orytoneiiin  at  St  Cyr,and  orsasized  tbe 
prefectures.  In  October,  1800,  he  went,  as 
ambassador,  to  Madrid,  where,  by  his  ad- 
dress and  captivating  demeanor,  he  soon 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  king 
Charles  IV,  of  the  queen,  and  the  prince 
of  peace,  and  supplanted  the  British  influ* 
ence  at  tiie  court  of  Madrid.  He  was  al- 
so active  in  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  and  in  the  cession  of  Parma 
to  France.  September  29,  1801,  Lucien, 
with  the  prince  of  peace,  sigfled,  at  Bada- 
joz,  the  treaty  of  peace  betWeen  Spain 
aud  Portugal ;  and,  by  vutue  of  a  secret 

SreUminary  treaty,  the  prince-regent  paid 
0  millions  of  fi^ncs,  which  were  equally 
divided  between  Spain  and  France.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  became  a  tribune 
(May  9, 1802).  He  advocated  the  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  grand-officer. 
February  3, 1803,  the  institute  chose  him 
member  of  the  class  of  political  aud  mor- 
al sciences,  and  shortly  after  he  received 
the  senatorahip  of  Treves ;  after  which  he 
took  possesion  of  the  donations  made  to 
the  legion  of  honor  in  the  departments 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgium.  Lucien, 
whose  first  vrife  died  in  1802,  having 
married,  at  the  end  of  die  year  1803^  tbe 
beautiful  widow  of  the  banker  Joub^rtoo, 
aguinst  the  will  of  Napoleon,  withdrew  to 
Italy,  in  1804,  aud  purchased  the  villa  de* 
Nemori,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Whether 
this  marriage  alone,  or,  as  has  been  aaseit- 
ed  bv  many,  his  disapprobation  of  Nq)o- 
leon's  policy,  was  the  cause  of  the  misun- 
derstanding between  the  two  brothers,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  determining.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  two  brothen  at  Mantua,  in 
November,  1807,  the  emperor  proposed 
to  him  the  marriage  of  Lucien's  eldest 
daughter,  then  12  years  of  age,  with  the 
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pAM&  ef  Ammim;  bud  tfa»  propsn^  was 
reyecteiiL  IMbdmnoiBeBe  Tmcher  ( wlwi^ 
terwarib  became  ^t»  wife  of  tie  diik»  oS 
Aimiberg^,  but  is  now  divoreod)  was  neaEl 
o§eied  to  paioce  FerdiMUid  ;faut  the  prisee 
reiused  ber,  because  be  wished  tocoanect 
himself  witibNapoleo&'sfiunily  only.  Bf 
this  opposition  Ludeii  excited  the  anger 
of  the  emperor,  and  became  desiroiai  to 
repair  to  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  remaiai 
undistiirbed.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  the 
English  ambassadcHr  at  the  Sardinian 
couity  for  passpoFlB  from  the  English 
government^  and,  having  received  sads&c- 
tory  assurances  from  him,  embarked,  Au- 
gust 5, 1810,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  with  his 
iamiiy,  a  retinue  of  35  persons,  and  his 
personal  property.  A  storm  compelled 
liim  to  pnt  into  Cagliari ;  but  the  English 
agent  at  that  place  denied  him  passports, 
and  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  land.  On 
leaving  the  harbor,  his  vessel  was  seized, 
and  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  then  proceeding 
to  Ceostandnopie  as  British  ambassador, 
caused  him,  at  Mr.  Hill's  sugg^on,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Malta,  where  Lucien  assign- 
ed to  the  London  cabinet^  as  the  sole  mo- 
tive for  his  depaiture  to  America,  the  wish 
to  live  there  in  safety,  as  a  private  individ- 
ual He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
repair  thither,  but  was  taken  to  England, 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  he 
was  treated  with  respect  Lond  Powis,at 
first,  gave  up  to  him  his  seat  of  Stone- 
house,  at  Ludlow ;  he  then  removed  to  a 
seat  which  he  had  purchased  in  Worces- 
ter, where  he  remained  under  surveUlancey 
having  an  English  cok>nel  for  a  compan- 
ion* Some  time  after,  the  quesdon  was 
moved  in  parliament  whether  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, as  he  had  actually  believed  that 
he  bad  obtained  English  passports,  was  tO) 
be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  A& 
ter  protracted-  debates,  he  was  declared*  at 
piisoner  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  ho 
iiad  not  renounced  the  dignity  of  French 
senator ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
treatment*  Napoleon^s  downfall,  in  1814^ 
retttored  him  to  liberty,  and  he  returned  to 
Kt>me..  While  in  London,  he  published 
his  6pio  poem^.  Ckarknuufne^  aw  UiigU9e^ 
(Uiiifrh  (in  24  canm^  <Mieaied  to  the* 
pope).  Napotoon's  opinion  of  this  poem, 
may  be  fbund  in  Las  Cases'  MhimaL 
Vfbm  Napoleon  had  regained  possession 
of  the  Franch  thoone^  after  his  return  from 
£lb%  Lueien,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
pope^. proceeded  to  ooeet  the  emperot^  in 
omer  to  obtain  an  order  that  Murat,  who 
tboi  oocupied  Rome,  should  evacuate  the 
Staila»of  the  Chumh.  (with  tbe  exception 
o£ar  mUUai7MNid>  tbroughtthci  Mam  of 
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ly  TUtddor  teobcoMd  atoa 
interviaiw  witk  Napole«^  All  liie  other 
reqaests  whiek  he  mmit  m&forof  the 
pope  '^iseKt  also  gnMedv  afler  which  he 
remaiBsd  ha  Paris.  Liaeien  thei»  had  to 
entertbechaniberofpoen^  where  he  sat^ 
not  amoB^  the  princes,  bat  amosigtha' 
odier  peers.  The  second  dass  of  the  na-* 
tional  iafldtuie,  of  which  be  was  a  raen^ 
beiV  sent  a  deputation  to  weicome  him. 
In  this  deputation  was  Suard,  who»  i& 
Febffuaiy^  1815,  had  made  the  proposal, 
received  with  dissatisfaction  by  all  the 
members^  to  exclude  Lucien  m>m  their 
body,  because  he  boie  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte; The  second  restoration  of  Loma 
XVIII  compelled  him  to  return  to  Rome; 
but  the  Austrian  general,  count  Bubna, 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  Turin,  where  he  was  treated  with  ra 
spectb  The  allies  restored  him  his  fi^ee 
dom,  in  September,  1815^  on  his  declar»> 
tion,  (jju/U  t^HaU  eenstammeni  oppose  aux 
vnes  ambiiieuses  de  son  jrbrt  ei  ou'en  <^- 
nier  lieuU  ne  s'^iaU  jeirU  k  Im  qwtj^  de  le 
ramener  ^  de»  senimnu  de  modiraiumj  and 
on  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  thouch 
the  papal  see  was  obliged  to  pledge  itself 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  hie  family 
should  leave  the  States  of  tbe  Church. 
He  has  since  lived  in  Rome,  or  on  his  es- 
tates in  the  neighborhood,  among  which 
the  Ruffinella  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
most  refined  taste.  In  1817,  Lucien  soli- 
cited passports^  for  himself  and  one  of  his 
sons,  to  the  U.  States,  which  were,  how- 
ever, refused  by  the  roinistere  of  tbe  allied 
powers. — His  son,  Charles  Bonaparte,  was 
finally  permitted  to  go  to  the  U.  States,  and 
lived  there  for  some  time  with  his  undo 
Joseph  (q.  v.),  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
married.  He  published,  whilst  in  the  U. 
States,  bis  splendid  work  on  American  Or- 
nithology, and  was  elected  member  of  die 
philosophical  society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
that  of  natural  history.  He  has  since  re- 
tumed  to  Europe.  His  tide  is  prince  of 
Akasignano* — ^Distinguished  as  were  Lu^ 
cien's  talenta  as  an  oratoi^  his  poetical 
powoBB  were  far  leas  splendid,  m  1819, 
he  puhlii^ed  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  po- 
em, in  12  cantos— Xa  CunUidef  mi  la  Cone 
ganioie—iB  which  he  celebrates  the  expul- 
sion- of  the  Saracens  firom  Coisica  (an- 
ciendy  Cymos)..  By  the  ordinance  of 
March  21, 1816,  Lucien  was  excluded  from 
the  list  of  the.  members  of  the  French 
academy*  The  Mimoi/pes  wr  la  Vie  pri^ 
v^f polui^ue et  litUnaredelMcien  BonU' 
pake,  Pnnee  de  CaninOi  ridigis  sw  sa 
CorretpondaneB  et  sut  de$  Pikcee  otitiWn- 
(tfues  et  ifMUes-  (London,  1818,  and  PariSi 
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1819, 2  rok.),  of  which  AlfoiMe  de  Beau- 
champ  IB  mentioDed  by  Bome  as  the  au- 
thor, was  fint  priDted  in  London^in  1615, 
but  immediately  suppressed.  It  was  pub- 
lished, for  the  second  time  in  London,  by 
Colbum,  in  1819,  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tains valuaUe  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  day.  Lucien  has  made  important 
excavations  on  his  estate  near  Montalto, 
in  the  ancient  Etruria  (see  the  article 
Einaria)j  and  has  published  an  account  of 
the  collection  of  antiquities  obtained,  un- 
der the  tiUe  Mwium  Etnuque  de  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  fouOUs  de  1828—1829  (with 
40  plates  of  the  inscriptions),  and  has  also 
begun  a  splendid  work,  in  folio,  which  will 
contain  a  hundred  colored  plates,  repre- 
senting the  paintings  on  the  excavated 
Etruscan  vases,  &c.  The  latter  appears 
in  monthly  numbers,  of  hve  plates  each, 
sold  by  Piatti  in  Florence.  According  to 
the  latest  accounts,  his  family  had  airived 
in  England,  where  he  was  expected  soon 
to  follow  them. 

Madisox,  James ;  a  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  Virnnia,  was 
bom  August  27, 1749,  near  Port  Republic, 
in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  Virginia. 
His  father  was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of 
the  extensive  district  known  as  West  Au- 
ffusta,  of  which  Rockingham  county 
rormed  a  part  At  an  early  age,  the  son 
was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Maryland, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
received  instruction  in  the  classica  He 
then  entered  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  where  he  was  matriculated  in  1768, 
and  from  which  he  obtained  several  hon- 
orable testimonials  of  his  proficiency. 
One  was  the  gold  medal  assigned  bv  lord 
Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  of  clas- 
sical learning,  which  was  awarded  to 
him  in  1772.  He  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but 
he  never  relished  the  profession,  so  that, 
after  one  successful  enort  in  an  admiralty 
case,  he  abandoned  it,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  church.  In  1773,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college,  and,  in  1777, 
was  made  president  of  that  institution, 
being  then  but  28  years  of  age.  The 
statutes  of  the  college  required  v  that  the 
president  should  be  30,  but  the  rule  was 
suspended  in  his  favor.  In  the  same  year, 
he  visited  England,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  stiU  more  for  the  duties  of  his 
station.  He  continued  abroad,  principally 
in  London,  until  the  latter  part  of  1778, 
and  during  his  absence  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  aid  and  instruction  of  Ca- 
Tallo  in  natural  philosoi^y,  and  of  other 


dislinguisbed  men  in  vaiiooB  bianclieB  «f 
science.  On  his  return  home,  he  took 
charffo  of  the  «ollege,  and  commenced 
that  long  career  of  useftiness,  which  en* 
titles  him'to  be  considered  as  <me  of  the 
greatest  benefiiBtors  of  Virginia.  Through- 
out the  whole  revolutionary  war,  he  Yna 
unceamng  in  his  exertions  to  sustain  the 
college ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  i^ort  period 
during  the  struggle,  that  its  exercises  were 
intermitted,  viz.  Sie  autunm  preeeding  and 
the  winter  and  sprinc  succeeding  tiie 
siege  of  Yorktown.  Until  A784,  he  was 
not  only  president,  but  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  In  tiiat 
year,  he  gave  up  the  mathematical  de- 
partment, and  became  professor  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  &c^  and  continued  in 
this  office  until  the  period  of  his  deatik 
In  1788,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  in  the 
following  year  a^^  went  to  Enriauod 
for  the  purpose  ot  consecration.  Whilst 
there,  he  formed  an  extensive  acquaint* 
ance  amongst  the  most  distinguished  fite- 
nti,  with  many  of  whom  he  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  during  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  life.  At  the  end  of 
eight  months,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States* 
Various  universities  and  Hterary  societies 
Bubsequentiy  conferred  their  bonois  on 
him.  Under  the  care  of  bishop  MadisoiL 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary  advanced 
steadily  in  reputation,  and  l>ecame  the 
alma  mater  of  many  eminent  men.  He 
was  indefiitigahle  in  his  lectures,  and, 
when  in  gocKi  health,  is  known  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  lecture-room  from 
four  to  six  hours  every  day  throu^iout 
each  week.  He  first  introduced  a  course 
of  systematic  lectures  on  political  econo- 
mj  mto  the  college.  In  the  department 
of  natural  philosophy,  he  excelled;  his 
enthusiasm  there  throwing  a  peculiar 
charm  over  his  lectures.  As  a  bishop, 
also,  he  was  ardent  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  and  his  sermons  caused  him  to 
be  ranked  among  the  first  pulpit  oratom 
of  this  country.  This  excellent  man  ^ed 
Af  arch  6, 181%  in  his  63d  vear,  afier  a  pain- 
ful illness  of  many  months.  fiUs  remains 
were  deposited,  by  vote  of  the  fiicul^  of 
William  and  Maiy's  college,  in  the  cbiapel 
hall,  and  a  marble  monument  was  erected 
over  them.  In  person,  bishop  MadJBon 
was  tall  and  slender,  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  temper- 
ate and  abstemious  habitB  could  UKve 
prolonged  his  life  to  threescore  yearsL  In 
disposition,  he  vras  mild  and  benevolent  • 
ana  few  men  ha?e  e^ially  deaerfed 
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far  Yiftoea  socia],  domeodc  and 
penonaL  His  mannera  were  aiiyple,  but 
courteous  and  wiDning.  'He  was  a  de- 
voted fiieud  to  mur  revolution  and  to  lib- 
eral principles  of  government.  The  eulo- 
gium  which  bishop  Madtsop  pronounced 
upon  general  Washington  is  one  of  the 
finest  discoursoi  called  forth  by  the  death 
of  that  illustrious  man. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chdrch  iv 
THE  U.  States.  The  first  Methodist 
society  iir  the  U,  States  was  formed  in 
New  York,  in  1766,  by  some  )Iethodist 
emigrants  Irom  Ireland.  Their  numbers 
increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1768,  they 
erected  a  meeting-house.  Several  preach- 
ers were  soon  alier  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  conference  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1773,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Thomas  Rankin,  who  had 
been  appointed,  by  Wesley,  to  the  general 
oversight  of  the  societies  in  this  country. 
During  the  war,  all  the  English  preachers, 
except  Mr.  Asbury,  returned  home.  At 
the  close  of  the  revolution  (1784),  the 
societies  having  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  other  churches  for  the  administration 
of  the  ordinances,  as  their  teachers  were 
merely  lay  preachers,  Wesley  sent  out 
doctor  Coke  with  directions  to  consecrate 
Mr.  Asbury  superintendent  or  bishop  of 
the  American  church,  which  was  done  at 
a  conference  held  in  Baltimore,  in  1784 : 
twelve  of  the  preachers  were,  at  the  same 
time,  ordained  elders.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  Episcopal ;  the  title,  tlie  Meth- 
odist EpiscojMil  church.  Three  orders 
of  ministers  are  recognised — deacons,  el- 
ders and  bishops.  *^  Any  person  who 
thinks  himself  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  gospel,  on  application  to  his 

Ereacher,  is  licensed,  if  judged  fit,  to  ex- 
ort ;  afler  exercising  his  talents  as  an  ex- 
horter  for  sufficient  length  of  time,  he  is 
licensed  as  a  local  preaciier  by  the  local 
preachers'  conference,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  travelling  preacher  by  the 
annual  conference.  After  travelling  two 
years,  he  is  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  two 
years  more  becomes  an  elder."  The  local 
preachers  above-mentioned  are  persons 
occupied  with  some  secular  business,  who 
preach  on  Sundaya  The  annual  con- 
ferences are  meetings  composed  of  all  the 
travelling  preachers,  in  full  connexion,  or 
who  are  to  be  received  into  full  connex- 
ion. There  are  at  present  nineteen.  The 
general  conference  is  composed  of  repre- 
fleotativeB  firom  the  annual  confereacen^  and 


k  held  once  in  four  yean,  and  has  power 
to  make  rules  and  rej|;u1ationB  for  the 
churche%  with  certain  limitations.  Each 
society  is  divided  into  classes  of  about  13 
persons,  under  a  leader,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  each  person  in  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  to  exhort,  reprove,  advise 
them.  The  band  societies  are  composed 
of  three  or  four  true  beUevers,  who  have 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  must  be  all 
men  or  all  women,  all  married  or  all  un- 
married. They  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  engage  in  religious  exercises,  and  ad- 
vise and  exhort  each  other.  The  whole 
number  of  members  (in  1831)  is  513,114 ; 

Ereachers,2010:  the  whole  number  of 
earers  who  attend  Methodist  preaching  in 
the  U.  States  is  about  1,000,000.  The  Meth- 
odists in  this  country  are  Wesleyans.  A 
Methodist  theological  seminary  has  bemi 
opened  at  Middletown  (Ot.),  during  the 
present  year.  (See  the  Doctrines  andDia- 
cipHne  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  tlie  Yearly  Mlnutts  of  the  AivnuoH 
Conferences.) 

Mica,  the  name  of  a  very  familiar 
species  in  mineralogy,  oflen  improperly 
called  isinglasSj  is  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing properties :  primitive  form,  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism  of  60  and  120°;  its  ordina- 
ly  forms  are  a  regular  six'^ided  prism, 
so  short  as  to  be  called  a  six-sided  table ; 
a  six-sided  table  in  which  the  termi- 
nal edges  are  truncated,  and  an  oblique 
six-sided  pyramid,  with  alteinate  broader 
and  narrower  lateral  planes ;  cleavage 
highly  perfect;  lustre  pearly,  oflen  in- 
clining to  metallic;  color  various  shades 
of  gray,'  generally  passing  into  green, 
brown,  and  black,  also  into  white  and  red; 
streak  white  gray ;  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent It  is  less  transparent  m  the  duec- 
tion  of  the  axis  than  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  presents  different  colon  in  these  di- 
rections, for  instance,  oil-green  in  the  first, 
and  liver-brown  in  all  the  others ;  sectile ; 
thin  lamiuK  are  elastic;  hardness  rather 
below  that  of  calcareous  spar ;  the  acute 
edges  of  the  laminoe,  however,  will  some- 
times scratch  glass ;  [^)ecific  gravity  2J^49. 
Mica  is  not  common  in  well  defined  ciy»- 
tals,  but  more  oflen  occurs  massive,  hav- 
ing a  columnar  or  ^pranular  composition, 
the  fiices  of  composition  being  irre^larly^ 
streaked  and  rough.  Much  diveraity  ex- 
ists among  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  mica,  from  various  localities^  by 
dififerent  chemists,  as  will  be  teen  nom 
the  annexed  table. 
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iigrMtimU. 

Zmmtald. 

From&btria. 

St.  Oothnrd. 

From 

AliitniuB .....•• 

20.00 

47.00 

15.50 

0.00 

1.75 

0.00 

0.00 

14.50 

0.00 

3435 

48. 
4.50 
0.00 

a  trace 
0.50 
0.00 
8.75 
0.00 

22.00 
40^ 
8.75 
13.00 
2.00 
0.00 
1.75 
7J25 
3.24 

0.00 

19.50 

26.50 

25.40 

25.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3&80 

Silex 

46.36 

Oxide  of  iron  .••• 

4.53 

0.00 

0.00 

Bf  airnesia   • 

a  trace 

Lime ••.••.••.•.•••• 

0.00 

Potash 

9i22 

Fluoric  acid  and  water 

1.81 

KJaprctk. 

KlAjtrctk. 

PtMkier. 

PftwAio-. 

JtM. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  several  rarieties 
fint  lose  their  transpareacy,  and  then  melt 
into  a  scoria,  white  or  colored,  or  even 
black ;  others  are  infusible ;  and  they  show, 
in  general,  as  much  difference  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  their  composition.  Mica  forms 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  various 
rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate  and 
porphyry.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  masses 
of  considerable,  dimensions,  containing 
imbedded  crystals  of  garnet,  tourmaline 
and  topaz.  Kemarkable  varieties  of  mica 
•re  found  in  Siberia,  particularly  at  a 
place  called  Witini,  where  it  exists  in 
plates  one  or  two  feet  broad,  and  which 
are  perfectly  cleavable,  and  nearly  or  quite 
transparent,  in  thin  laminie.  At  Zinn- 
wald,  in  Bohemia,  it  is  found  in  very  per- 
fect ciystals,  possessing  two  axes  of  double 
refraction.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Horiberg 
in  Bavaria,  in  Moravia,  in  Switzeriand,  at 
Mount  St  Gothard,  and  at  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. At  the  last  mentioned  locality  it  is 
found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  eiected 
specimens  of  lava,  in  crystals  with  one 
ajus  of  double  refraction,  and  often  pos- 
BOOsed  of  remarkable  transparency.  In 
the  U.  States,  handsome  vaneties  of  mica 
have  been  discovered  in  numerous  locali- 
ties, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinct  prismatic  crystals  of  Acworth, 
New  Hampehice,  implanted  on  feldspar, 
and  shootinff  into  auartz ;  the  dark-green 
diatincdy  cleavable  variety,  forming  a 
lai^  vein  at  Monroe,  New  York;  the 
rose*red  iliomboidal  crystals  of  Goshen, 
Man. ;  and  the  emerald-green  variety,  iii 
flcales,  from  Brunswick,  Maine.  As  a  va- 
riety of  mica,  UpidoiiU  requirea  to  be 
It  has  been  treated  by  some 


authors  as  a  distinct  species,  but  without 
any  sufficient  reasons.  It  occurs  in 
granular  compositions,  of  a  peachiblofisora 
red  color,  sometimes  pasnng  into  several 
I>ale  shades  of  green.  Its  chemical  con- 
stituents are,  according  to  Wenz, 

Alumine 33.61 

Silex 49.06 

Oxide  Manganese 1.40 

Magnesia 41 

Lithia aeO 

Potash 4.18 

Fluoric  acid 3.45 

Water 4.18 

and  a  trace  of  iron.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
UfK>n  charcoal,  it  intumesces,  and  fuses 
venr  easily  into  a  transparent  globule.  It 
is  found  near  Rozena  in  Moravia,  and  at 
Uto  in  Sweden,  in  primitive  rocks.  In 
the  U.  States,  it  occurs  in  Maine,  at  Paris, 
in  large  pieces  of  unusually  fine  colors, 
and  frequently  embracing  crj'stals  of  red, 
green  and  blue  tourmaline.  It  is  cut  into 
snuff-boxes  and  various  ornaments.  Per- 
fecUy  cleavable  varieties  of  brown  and 
gray  mica  are  used  in  Siberia,  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  instead  of  window  glass.  It  is 
particularly  employed  in  the  construction 
of  lanterns,  and  where  glass  would  be 
liable  to  crack  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature ;  also  on  board  ships  of  war, 
where  its  elasticity  enables  it  to  vrith- 
fitand  the  concussion  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  artiller}',  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  shatter  ordinary  window  giass. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  various  optical 
purposes,  and  enters  into  the  compositioii 
of  the  artificial  avanturine. 
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Mple  (Matthew) 066 

Molecule " 

Moles  Adnani ** 

Moli^re  (Jean  Baptiste  P.jp   '' 
Molina  (Juan  Ignado)  ....  068 


Melisai  Molioistt  (see  J[»n- 

seniusy  and  Qiace) 

MoHnos,  SCchael  (see  Quiel- 

mX.'.!!'.'.!.'!!!'.'.'..! 

MoUe 

MoUusca 

Moloch 

Molossus  (see  Rhythm)  — 

Molio 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands 

Molwitz 

Molybdenum 

Molyn,  Peter  (see  Tempes- 
la) 

Molyneax(Wmiam) 

Molaa  (Francesco  Maria) . . 

Moment 

Momentum 

Momiers 

Momus    

Mona 

Monaco 

Monadnock  Mountain  .... 

Monads  (see  Leibnitz,  vol. 
xif  page  493) 

Monaideschi  (see  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden) 

Monarchy  (see  Political  In- 
stitutions)   

Monastery 

Monastic  Vows 

Monboddo,  lord  (see  Bur- 
nett, James) 

Moncontour 

Monday 

,  Plough  (see  Hough 

Monday) 

Mondovi 

Monembasia 

Mooey 


Monge  (aaapar)- 

Mongab 

Momtetir 

Monitor 

Monitorial  InstroctioB   (see 

Mutual  Ia«lraeCioM) 

(see  Mpnastn^,  and 
Oslen,  ReligXHtt) . . 


570 


fin 


673 


674 


(Oeorge). 

Monkey  . « 

Monmouth  (a  towa) . . 
(duke  oQ  • 


97f 

t 

519 

m 
u 

u 

fin 


Monnier  (PierroCfaariea  be) 

Monochord " 

Monochrome ** 

Monocrat " 

Monodrama ^ 

Monogram " 

Monograph 5Bt 

Monolithic " 

Monologue " 

Monomany " 

Mononsahela *^ 

Monophvsites ** 

Monopoly fiM 

Monopteral   Templet    (aee 

Archite(tiire,To!.i.p.541)  ** 


AppSHDn 

Louis  XII 

—  Bonaparte 

Lucien  Bonaparte .... 

Madison  (bishop)  .... 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United 
States 

Bfica 


586 

u 

686 
688 

680 


691 
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